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TO HIS GRACE 
THE MOST REVEREND 


JOHN MOORE, D.D. 


BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 


LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 


' PRIMATE AND METROPOLITAN OF ALL ENGLAND, 


. 


THIS COLLECTION OF SERMONS, 


DESIGNED TO PROMOTE 
THE BEST PURPOSES OF THE CHURCH, 
OVER WHICH HE PRESIDES, 


Is INSCRIBED, 
WITH UNFEIGNED RESPECT, 


BY 


HIS MOST, HUMBLE SERVANT, 


THE EDITOR. 
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TO THE 


HESE Sermons are preſented to the Public, with ſome de- 

gree of confidence, not indeed ariſing from any pretenſions 
to merit on the part of the Editor; but from the reſpectable 
characters of thoſe whoſe united labours furniſh the Collection. 
They are preſented as the accumulated wiſdom of cultivated 
underſtandings and pious hearts; a wiſdom ſanctioned by the 
high authority of Revealed Religion, and exempt from the extra- 
n, of fanatical folly. | 


The Authors, indeed, ſpeak ſo G i in their own favour by 
their works; and,for the moſt part, are ſo well known toF ame, that a 
prefatory recommendation of them may be entirely ſuperſeded. 
It would not be difficult to cite, after the example of the Editors 
of the Claſſics, an abundance of Teftimonia Auctorum, in praiſe of 
moſt of them. The characters of their works might be tranſcrib- 
ed from the accounts of their lives. The excellencies of their 
ſtyle, their ſound learning, their {kill in expounding Scripture, 
their pious ſpirit, and their moderation, would furniſh ample to 
pics 2 juſt praiſe, But the cauſe is ſo good, that it may be truſted 

| b | to 


* 
to itſelf without an advocate. The Authors plead for themſelver 
with ſound argument and powerful eloquence; and the Reader 


may be ſafely left to receive the impreſſion which — give, 


unbiaſſed 1 previous commendation. 

In red, it may be allowed to 27 that moſt of them were 
men highly honoured in their day, and conſidered as Preachers 
of ſingular excellence even in learned and philoſophical congre- 


gations, at the ſame time that they were popular in the mixed and 


crouded audiences of the great city, They were learned and 


ſolid without dullneſs; popularly eloquent, yet not ſuperficial. 


To apply the words of Eccleſiaſticus to them, they were men gi- 
ving counſel by their underſtanding, and declaring prophecies ; 
leaders of the people by their counſels, and, by their knowledge 
of learning, meet for the people; wiſe and eloquent in their in- 


een ; honoured in their generations, and the glory of their 


times. 5 


There are ani many more than thoſe included i in this Vo- 
lume, to whom the higheſt commendation is due. For the omiſ- 
ſion of theſe, no apology will be required; as it is evident, that, 
within the limits of a ſingle Volume, they could not all be ad- 
mitted. Some are ſo popular, as to be already in the hands of 
almoſt every Reader of Sermons; and therefore would have been 


inſerted here to little purpoſe. Many, though excellent in their 
matter, are yet antiquated in their diction. Others are ſo recent, 
as not to admit of ſelection from them, without the appearance of 


an unjuſt violation of property. 


| It is preſumed, that no injurious liberties of this kind have been 
taken. Many of the Volumes, from which the Sermons have 
been ſelected, were gradually falling into an undeſetved oblivion, 


from which this attempt may contribute to reſcue them. Their 


venders will probably find an increaſe, rather than a diminution of 
their ſale, from the favourable ſpecimens here exhibited. And as to 
the general —— of theological compilations, the Biſhop of 

Llandaff 


b 


* vi ] 


Llandaff has ſet an example of them in his Six Volumes, which 
might fully juſtify it, if it wanted vindication, . 


It is perhaps Cody to dwell on this topic. The princi- 
pal purpoſe of this Advertiſement is to ſpecify ſome of the reaſons 


which induced the Editor to think, that ſuch a FONT might 
be extenſively uſeful, 


It muſt always happen, either from indiſpolition, diſtance of re- : 
ſidence, or inclemency of weather, that many ſerious perſons will 


be prevented from attending places of worſhip, and religious i in- 
ſtruction, on the days conſecrated to devotion, For cheſs, * Da- 
meęſtic Divinity” is particularly calculated. | 


It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that many pious perſons, who tra- 


verſe the great deep, confined to a narrow habitation, where they 
can never hear the cheerful chiming of their pariſh bell, muſt wiſh - 
to employ a part of the day appointed for meditation, in reading 


good Sermons; and that a Volume, containing a great variety 


at a moderate price, mult to them be highly acceptable. 


It is the cuſtom of many families to employ a part of the Sun- 
day evening in the reading of a Sermon. To all ſuch, a Col- 


lection, in which a great choice is preſented, cannot fail of being 


found convenient. 


At Schools, . is no doubt but that ſuch a book will be 


ſingularly uſeful. 


It may be added, that to Young Students in Divinity, 2 


Collection of Sermons, exhibiting a great choice of good Ons 


may be beneficial. 


It is very certain, that the age is miſrepreſented, when it is ſaid | 
to have no taſte for Sermons. Sermons have, in this age, been 


better received than many books profeſſedly written for amuſe- 


ment. And I believe it may be truly ſaid, that many Sermons in 


this Collection yield not, in ſolid merit, to the moſt popular, 
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ik ſome of them had not the good fortune to be generally 
noticed at the time of their Publication. 


Pa 


The comprehenſion of a great ander of Sermons in one Vo- 


lume, the cheapneſs of that Volume, the reſpectable characters of 


the Authors: theſe are the circumſtances on which the Editor re- 


lies for the good reception of the compilation; and he diſmiſſes it 
with ſatisfaction ariſing from a perſuaſion, that, by cauſing a 
cheap and very copious : Volume of Sermons to be extenſively 
circulated, he is ſerving the cauſe for which all Churches muſt 


have been inſtituted, more effectually, than by any official activity 


in a local appointment, or by any theological Work of his own 
compoſition, 


PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


On the Prejudices entertained againſt Inſtruct ion by Preaching. 


HERE are many opinions on ſubjects of the utmoſt importance, 
Which the young mind adopts by chance, and receives as eſtabliſhed 
truths, without examination, At an age when the faculties are immature 
and unable to diſcriminate, a caſual aſſociation of ideas unites in the ſame 


chain, truth and falſhood, error and rectitude. But the miſtakes admitted 


in the infantine period, grow with our growth, and while we are un- 


conſcious of their increaſe, acquire a degree of ſtrength Which too often 


renders them utterly ener. pt cat J 


6 N 
N 


Theſe opinions thus formed and foſtered without reaſon or conſidera- 
tion, conſtitute thoſe groundleſs deciſions of the mind, which are called 
prejudices, and which operate on all the ſubſequent tranſactions of life. 

There is nothing of which the enemies of Chriſtianity are ſo apt to ac- 
cuſe its friends as of prejudices. They attribute an humble and reverential 
acceptance of the Goſpel to the prepoſſeſſions of early youth. To the 


ſame cauſe they aſcribe many moral and chriſtian duties, and have ſome- | 


times ſhewn that they would not be reluctant to exterminate all virtueandall 
religion by fixing on them the odious | appellation of 1 inveterate prejudice. 


But it is certain that theſe pretended nia to . are 
powerfully actuated by the very errors which they cenſure. They con- 
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deran Chriſtians without hearing with patience, or conſidering / with 
| | candour 
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2 PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


candour the merits of their cauſe. Indeed there is too much reaſon to 
think, that many have rejected the Scriptures, and conſequently all the _ 
doctrines derived from them, who have never beſtowed on the books 


which contain them a ſingle peruſal. At a time of life when all impreſ- 


fions are deep and permanent, they heard ſome filly witticiſm or ſo- 
phiſtical argument, tending to deride or to invalidate the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion. They immediately concluded that its doctrine was contemptible 
and its proofs unſupported, and could never nn prevail upon them- 
ſelves to give i it a due examination. 


Vows ſo Night 8 0 many induced to reject a religious ſyſtem 


of the higheſt importance. Similar prepoſſeſſions, acquired by the 


moſt; fortuitous circumſtances, have prevented perſons of careleſs minds 
from receiving improvement from the inſtructions which are de- 
livered from the pulpit. In the hour of ſocial merriment and in 


the company of trifling and vicious perſons, it is not uncommon to ren- 


der every thing ludicrous which is connected with the ſeriouſneſs of 
religion. When any part of the converſation 1s to be ſtigmatized as dull 
and not worthy of attention, it is compared to a Sermon, becauſe it is 
ſerious, Nothing can throw greater contempt on any part of the diſ- 


courſe, than to give it the name of preaching. Sermons, or preaching, are 
indeed in the eyes of many who appear to themſelves, and would appear 


to others, men of brilliant and lively parts, ſynonymous with all that. is 
tedious and diſagreeable. The fooliſhneſs of preaching * is ſo generally 
allowed among the gay and the careleſs, that though they in a peculiar 
manner want the good effects of it, they are rendẽred incapable of re- 
ceiving them by their puerile prejudices. | 


Many would give attention to a diſcourſe under the title of an oration 
or moral eſſay, who would immediately prepare to ſleep or to depart, if you 


ſhould announce the very ſame compoſition under the title of a Sermon. 
If indeed we were to form a judgment from the appearance of ſome con- 
gregations, or of ſome families during the recital of a Sermon, we might fre- 


quently conclude, that a Sermon 1s in reality, what it is often ludicrouſly 
called, a moſt powerful ſoporific. | 


Indeed, from the abſurd prejudice that 4ullneſs is eſſentially and 


inſeparably the property of a Sermon, it has happened in ſome places, 


IT PLEASED GOD BY THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING TO SAVE THEM 
that 


THAT BELIEVE. (1 Cor. i. 2.) 


PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. xt 


that Sermons are become little more than matters of form. Many go to 
the Churches on Sunday, and fit under the pulpit, with the ſame habitual 
formality as they put on their beſt apparel, on that day, merely in compli- 
ance with a general cuſtom. . If a conſcientious maſter of a family reads 
a ſermon at home, how often do the hearers remain in a ſtate of dormant 
inſenſibility? or, though they ſhould lay ſo much reſtraint on them- 


ſelves, as to reſiſt the tendencies to ſleep, how often do they diſplay marks 


of wearineſs, . and ſeem to conſider the long and tedious hour as a 
— of religious penance ? 


But as it is certainly true, notwithſtanding all. the efforts of 


ridicule, that both as Chriſtians and as men, we may derive un- 


ſpeakable advantage from Sermons properly attended to; I ſhall en- 
deavour to offer a few ſuch conſiderations as may contribute to remove 


| Oc prejudices againſt inſtruction by ſermons. I hope it 
will appear, that the fooliſhneſs of preaching (as it is called in mockery by 

the wicked) may contribute to make men wiſer than the wiſdom of 

this world, even wiſe unto Salyation, through faith in Jeſus Chriſt. 


The efficacy of preaching and the utility of Sermons are abun- 
dantly evinced by actual facts; by proofs which the wit of the ſcor- 
ner is not able to invalidate. The good characters and beneficent 


actions, which have been produced by them, are ne of their utility, 
which no talent for ridicule can deſtroy. 


Oral en 0 poſſeſſes indeed peculiar advantages. Human na- 
ture is ſq conſtituted, as to catch emotions and affections by a kind of 


contagion. The voice, the aſpect, the geſture of the Orator enforce 


his arguments with wonderful efficacy. Eloquence even in civil and 
political buſineſs, where the objects are little, compared with religious 
Truth, has been found to be a moſt powerful engine in controlling 
and directing the wills of mighty nations. In religion, whoſe objects 
are ſplendid and important, above all that the world is able to diſplay, 
eloquence has produced the moſt ſtupendous effects on the minds of the 
auditors. It has been the means of opening hearts, which, being har- 
dened by ſin, were cloſely ſhut againſt the entrance of light and life. 
It has penetrated to the very ſoul; rouzed it from the ſlumber of death, 
and taught it to aſpire at, and probably obtain, life eternal. Glorious fruits 


of ſacred Oratory, far more noble and excellent than 11 yet produced 
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_ duced, in the microcoſm of man, a new Creation. 
nature, corrupted and loſt as it was by the fall of Adam. It has built 


Ai PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


in the world by worldly grandeur, by imperial power, by military 
valour, or by proud philoſophy. For the word of God is quick and poꝛuer- 
ful, and ſharper than any two-edged ſword, piercing even to the dividing 
aſunder of foul and ſpirit, and of the joints and marrow'; and is a diſ- 
certier of the thoughts and intents of the heart *. The word of God, as ad- 
miniſtered by the humble and faithful ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt, has pro- 


It has renovated his 


him up again in Jeſus Chriſt, and made him, by regeneration, a new 
creature. 


It will certainly appear, on a candid review of the ſubject, that 
Preaching may be in theſe times, as it always was, one of the moſt effect- 
ual methods of national reformation. The poor have the Goſpel preached 
unto them; the poor, who in the eyes of our common Father, who is 
in Heaven, are at leaſt equally eſtimable with the moſt opulent poten- 


tates who glory in earthly grandeur. But the poor are certainly the 


moſt numerous part of the human race. Their poverty frequently pre- 


cludes the poſſibility of inſtruction, in the ordinary modes of a com- 


prehenſive education. How ſhall they believe in him of whom they 
have never heard? And how ſhall they hear without a Preacher? 


Whither ſhall they repair for light to lighten their native darkneſs ? 


The Philoſopher is perhaps deeply engaged in metaphyſical contempla- 


tion, and cannot ſtoop to the humble office of inſtructing the poor. 


The rich are engaged in the enjoyment of their riches. Where then, I 


repeat, are theſe children of God, but outcaſts of men, to ſeek in- 
ſtruction in morality and in truths which lead to faith in Chriſt, and 


from faith to immortality ? Behold the Church openeth her door, and 
the Preacher lifteth up his voice. Enter in, ye ſons of diſtreſs, ye ob- 
jects of ſcorn and neglect, enter in, and let the word of God deſcend 
into your hearts by faith with thankſgiving. Attend conſtantly to the 

inſtructions of the Pulpit, and ye may ſoon arrive at a wiſdom which 
leads to Salvation, and which will render you even in this life far 
wiſer and happier than the wretched Worldling, who, ſwelled with 
the bubble of his own importance, looks down upon you with con- 
tempt. Were not the excellent inſtitution of preaching eſtabliſhed, 
ye might have periſhed in a ſtate of ignorance, like that of the ſa- 
vage; or in a ſtate of religious inſenſibility, like that of the beaſts who 


periſh. But thanks be to God, the Lord gave the word, and great 


E Hebrews, iv. 12. 


10 


PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE, uk 


as the company of the preachers . The labourers have not been foo 1— 
may the heavenly. harveſt be plentiful! _ 


Thus if it were only for the ſake of inſtructing 3 thoſe 
who ſtand moſt in need of gratuitous inſtruction, of cultivating the 
minds and morals of thoſe on whom the welfare and virtue of a 
community much depends, the inſtitution of preaching would be juſtly 
eſteemed, by every competent judge, of infinite value to Society. 


But the rich and learned are often poor and ignorant in a reli- 
gious ſenſe. And it would be injurious to ſuſpe& that inſtruction 
from the pulpit is not neceſſary, or at leaſt highly advantageous to 
them, and indeed to men of all ranks and of every denomination. 
For whatſoever things are true, whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever 
things are juſt, whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever things are lovely, hat- 
ſoever things are of good report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 


praiſe}, they are moſt W recommended by the diſcourſes of — 
Orators. 


If any are ſo wiſe as not to want information, yet all are ſo weak 
as to require admonition. We are apt to forget the duty which we 
underſtand and of which we allow the obligation. We are apt to 
contract habits of indolence, and to become cold and languid in per- 
forming the offices of ſocial and religious duty. We want a ſtimulus 
to excite us, a memorial to remind us of thoſe obvious duties which we 
neglect ſolely from a tendency to ſloth, and from natural infirmity. 
What then can be better adapted to keep alive, even in the moſt 
enlightened among us, that quick ſenſe of duty which is neceſſary to 
its due performance, than perſuaſives from the pulpit, frequently -re- 
peated after ſhort and regular intervals? There is no danger of his 
falling aſleep who ſuffers himſelf to be called to duty by the faith- 
ful watchman. He will not often loſe ſight of Heaven, who earneſtly 
ſeeks to be directed thither, by the friendly voice of the Chriſtian 
Preacher. Exhortation animates and encourages even thoſe who are 
beſt acquainted with the reaſons and extent of their various duties, to 
| perſeverance in diſcharging them. The will requires the inſtigation of 
perſuaſive eloquence more than the intellect. Few are utterly unac- 
quainted with that which is right; but all are deficient in reducing 
their knowledge to practice. Let not, therefore, the proudeſt votaries of 


* Pſalm, Ixviii. 11. + Matth. ix. 37. f Phil. ir. %. 
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kv PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. 


ſcience ſcorn the words of the ſincere preacher z for though they may 
not receive from him increaſe of knowledge, they cannot fail, if 
they give due attention, to be confirmed in their reſolutions. The 
fublimeſt Philoſophers are ſometimes led to lofe fight of thoſe hum- 
ble virtues which adorn the Chriſtian, and occaſion the fwecteſt com- 
forts, and moſt uſeful practices in human life. | 


There is one virtue, which I will venture to affirm is more forcibly 


recommended in Sermons than in any works of human compoſition, It 


is charity, the very bond of perfefingſs. It is benevolence improved into 
actual beneficence. It is that glorious expanſion of heart, that univerſal 


love, which at the ſame time that it comprehends the whole human race, 
ſtimulates to kind acts and friendly offices towards every individual who 


wants aſſiſtance, and to whom we are able to afford it. Take a view of the 
country which we inhabit. Behold the edifices raiſed for the alleFation 
of every ſpecies of diſtreſs which can fall to the frail inheritors of mor- 
tality. Honourable as they are to our country, to Chriftianity, to hu- 
man nature, I heſitate not to pronounce, that moſt of them owe their 
eſtabliſhment and flouriſhing condition to the powerful perſuaſion of 
evangelical oratory. IIluſtrious monuments of a ſpecies of eloquence 
unknown in the "Tribunals and Senate Houſes of Greece and Rome; 
but which has moſt gloriouſly illuminated and embelliſhed the countries 
of Chriſtendom. An eloquence, which ſoaring above the petty con- 
teſts of property and politics, endeavours to cauſe an approxi- 
mation of human nature to the nature of Him who ſitteth on the throne 
of grace, and whoſe property is always to ſhew mercy. 


Is there any ſpecies of diſtreſs to be relieved ? any Seminary for the 
poor, Hoſpital for the afflicted, Aſylum for the orphan, Diſpenſary for the 
ſick, contribution for priſoners, for ſufferers by fire, by inundation—to be 
raiſed, ſupported, recommended ? the Miniſters of the benevolent Goſpel | 


aſcend the Pulpit; and illuſtrating by their eloquence the precepts of 
their lord and maſter, Jeſus Chriſt, draw from the hands of thoſe who 


would elſe take little notice of diſtant diſtreſs, the moſt muniſicent bene- 


Alfter ſuch conſiderations, none it is hoped will preſume to deny the 
efficacy of preaching, or to depreciate the value of Sermons by contro- 


very their utility. : | ; 
proceed, 
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* PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE. * 


1 proceed, in the ſecond. place, to evince that Sermons deſerve atten- 
tion not only from the good they have abundantly produced and will 
_, always contribute to produce, but alſo from their excellence as compo- 
ſitions diſtinguiſhed by profound — acute ingenuity, beauty of 
ſtyle, and n eloquence. = 


What, indeed, are Hernions, but moral diſcourſes, authenticated, il- 
luſtrated, and confirmed, by the ſanctions of revealed Religion? Why then 
ſhould they, who would eagerly liſten to a moral diſcourſe, refuſe their 
attention to a Sermon ? They muſt undoubtedly be influenced by thoſe 
unmanly prejudices which I have already reproved : and are fooliſhly de- 
terred by a name, to which they have taken an unreaſonable diſguſt. 


But let us diſpel this miſt 3 let us break theſe bonds aſunder. We ſhall 
be amply rewarded for the effort. It will clear our view, and emancipate 
us from the flavery of a prepoſſeſſion, which ſuffers us not to drink at a 
pure and copious fountain of improvement and delight. When the film 
of a prejudice, equally illiberal and low, ſhall be removed from our eyes, 
we ſhall immediately diſcover beauties in thoſe deſpiſed Sermons, which 
we had given up as worthy the attention of none but thoſe ſuperannuated 
matrons, whom we quietly ſuffer to ſeek comfort during the cold ſeaſon of 
age, the winter of life, in the imaginary warmth of a ſuperſtitious deyo- 
Hows: ; 
| Perſons who are introduced to the Miniſtry of the Goſpel, are in ge- 
neral prepared for it, by a polite and comprehenſive education, They 
have been converſant with the fineſt models of eloquence, thoſe which 
were produced in the poliſhed ages of antiquity. They have brought to 
the ſtudy of theology the elegance of Claſſical acquirements. Their dif- - 
courſes will therefore be found to exhibit many graces and excellencies, 
which, conſidered only in a critical or literary light, cannot fail to pleaſe 
every mind which is not rendered inſenſible to their charms by want of 
faith, and 1 eſtabliſhed prepoſſeſſion. 


If it were conſiſtent with the preſent deſign, it would be ealy to 
enumerate the names of men who have done diſtinguiſhed honour to lite- 
rature, by the compoſition of Sermons. Their conſpicuous merits have 
made them known to fame; and therefore the enumeration, if it were at 
preſent expedient, i is not neceſlary. But I will take the liberty of aſſerting, 

2 that 
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| that he cannot pretend to the character of a general bly. who has not 
if beſtowed ſome part of his attention, in the courſe of his ſtudies, on the 
| compoſitions of our r Engliſh Ts ſome of whom are the beſt writers m 
| the language. | 


\ In the great number and variety of Sermons which have 3 with. 
i in the preſent and the laſt century, many will be found adapted to every 
= diverſity of taſte. 'There is milk for babes in Chrift, and ſtrong meat for 
Wits them that are of full age *, even for thoſe, who, by reaſon of uſe, have their 
ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern both good and evil f. Men of warm imagina- 
tions and men of auſtere judgments, men of taſte and men of philoſo- 
phical acuteneſs may find their peculiar propenſities amply gratified. In 
Sermons preached before learned audiences, ſuch as the Univerſities, 
or at lectures eftabliſhed for peculiar purpoſes, ſuch as thoſe of 
Boyle and of many others, are to be found ſignal inſtances of ſtrict rea- 
ſoning, deep learning, and acute remark. And while the ſcholar and 
philoſopher ſeeks and finds improvement in theſe, there is a ſtill greater 
abundance of others on practical ſubjects, ſuited to every capacity, to 
every condition, and every event of human life. Such indeed is the 
number of Sermons in poſſeſſion of the public in our on country 
alone, that the moſt ſtudious reader can never be diſtreſſed for variety 
of entertainment, or for inſtruction adapted to his exigencies. 


I have thus endeavoured to diſplay as far as the limits of a prefatory 
: diſcourſe will admit, the actual utility and the intrinſic excellence of 
pulpit diſcourſes; of thoſe important addreſſes to the heart, and under- 
ſtanding, which point out the way to Heaven and animate us in the pro- 
greſs; the genuine effect of which is often loſt by the baneful influence 
of narrow prejudices. I now proceed to repreſent the neceſſity of ac- 
quiring a taſte for devotional writings, and to ſuggeſt a few hints which 


may lead to the acquiſition. 


With reſpect to the neceſſity of a taſte for devotional writings, it is 
certain, that he who is totally deſtitute of it cannot be ſincere in his 
profeſſion of Chriſtianity. He may, for the ſake of decency or from mo- 

tives of convenience, outwardly conform to rules and ceremonies; but 

his heart is a ſtranger to true religion. Faith cometh by hearing, and hear- 
ing by the word of God. He who neglects the opportunities of hearing 
that word explained or enforced is deficient in faith, 


* Heb, v. 12. + Romans, > FS | FOB 
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Suppoſing, however, that he is really deſirous of being what he profeſſes, 
and would ſhudder at the idea of adopting infidelity, yet he incurs great 
danger of loſing the little grace, with which he is at preſent bleſt, by 
neglecting or deſpiſing the words of the Preacher. Pious books, and 
eſpecially ſenſible and judicious Sermons, contribute greatly to keep alive 


in the heart the holy flame of heavenly love. He indeed who delights 
in religious duties as he ought, and indeed muſt, if he is ſincere, will 


naturally take a pleaſure in peruſing the beſt books on ſubjects of piety. It 
will require no great ſagacity to diſcover that theſe are the diſcourſes of 
thoſe celebrated Preachers who are juſtly and generally eſteemed able 


teachers of ſound doctrine. 


Ii our pride and ſelf-ſufficiency induce us to believe that we Rand in 


no need of inſtruction from the Pulpit, it is abſolutely neceſſary. to our 
ſpiritual welfare that we immediately diveſt ourſelves of them. Humility 
and a teachable diſpoſition are indiſpenſably required even by the greateſt 


adept 3 in human learning, if he wiſhes to make a valuable en,. in 
the ä which leadeth to Salvation. 


He 1 means to ene in himſelf a reliſn for devotional writings 


and devotional employments, muſt not only attend the Church at the 
ſtated times to hear the living voice of the Preacher, but muſt alſo ſeek 


in the retreat of his cloſet the inſtruction of proper books, and principally 


of Sermons. He muſt deliver himſelf from the vulgar prejudice that 
they are dull and inſipid. They are only ſo to thoſe whoſe powers 
of ſpiritual perception are deadened by ſin, by neglect, by diſbelief, by 

the deſertion of the Holy Spirit; a tremendous caſe, which their contempt 


of pious writings and of holy meditation will prolong and aggravate. 
They are not aware that by ridiculing the Miniſters of the Goſpel, and 


by deriding their diſcourſes with the levity of witticiſm, they are moſt 


effectually promoting their own condemnation, 


I will take occaſion from what has been already ſaid, to infer the 
expediency of reading Sermons aloud on the Lord's day, and on other 


ſolemn occaſions, for the improvement of children and ſervants in private 


families. It has been ſaid that though many of us are inclined to inſide · 


| lity ourſelves, yet none of us chuſe that our dependants ſhould affect the 


ſame liberty. We cannot help paying a faint compliment to Chriſtianity, 
in confeſſing by our conduct that it has a ey to make honeſt ſer- 


vants, 
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vants, dutiful children, and to preſerve domeſtic comfort. If then the 
enemies of Chriſtianity are ready to allow this, how zealous ſhould its' 
friends be in diſplaying and diffuſing effects ſo greatly beneficial ! 


The morals of the age are ſaid to be peculiarly corrupt. The appeal, 
as a proof, is made to the thefts and murders which abound more than eyer 
among the lower claſſes; and tothe debauchery, extravagance, and irreligion 
which ſtigmatize the age among the higher. What can tend more im- 
mediately to ſtop the overflowing of iniquity than the diffuſion of moral 
and religious inſtruction? And how can this be done more effectuallyx 
than by the authority of Fathers and Maſters of families? Inſtruction 
from the Pulpit in the Church is too often conſidered as merely a matter 
of form; but when it is confirmed by the example and the precept of 
a Father and a Maſter, it diſplays its fulleſt efficacy. 


The father of a family, the Paterfamilias, when he conſcientiouſly 
watches over the conduct of his dependants, is a moſt reſpectable 
character, and effects in the Community, what cannot be effected by 
Laws and Magiſtrates either municipal or eccleſiaſtical. Let every 
maſter be the chaplain of his own family. Let due honour and atten- 
tion be paid to the word of God, as it appears in the Scriptures them- 
ſelves, and as it is illuſtrated by the eloquence of Divines, and the public 
happineſs will immediately receive an unſpeakable augmentation. The 


morals of the people will be purified in the fountain, even in their 


hearts; and the bleſſing of God, without which no Nation ſhall flouriſh, 


will be molt effeCtually drawn down by general reformation. 


1 ſhall conclude with a few general remarks, tending to promote 


the purpoſe of my introduQory Diſcourſe. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that in the laſt century, there was ſome 
reaſon for complaining of the length and dullneſs of Sermons. Con- 
troverſial divinity, which was then in faſhion, as it was then frequently 
conducted, was diſmally dull. Diviſions and ſubdiviſions were made 


without end and without reaſon. The Preacher often claimed the at- 


tention of the hearer, to a moſt unintereſting compoſition, for the 
ſpace of two hours. It was this practice which induced a very ſeri- 
ous and ſenſible Writer, to compoſe a conſolatory Eſſay for the ev l of 


long Sermons þ. It was an evil, and probably contributed to give men that 


diſguſt for ſermons, which is hardly yet removed. 


9 Jr. xxii. 29. + Boyle, 
But 
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But there ſubſiſts no longer the ſhadow of a reaſon for com- 
plaint againſt the length of Sermons, as they are now uſually produc- 
ed. The tedious mode of infinite diviſions and ſub-diviſions is juſtly 
fallen into diſuſe. 'The bald and miſerable language which diſgraced 
the pulpit, when undiſciplined Fanatics aſcended it, is now deſpiſed and 
avoided. The taſte of the Preacher is improved, and ſo is the taſte of 
the Congregation. Indeed the Preacher through indolence or complai- 
ſance to a faſtidious audience, too often errs in the extreme of a blame- 
able brevity. But he uſually makes ſome compenſation by the elegance 
of his language and the propriety of his elocution. Short as diſcourſes 
now are, and embelliſhed with ornaments calculated to pleaſe the ear 
and the imagination, the hearer can no longer plead an excuſe for his 
inattention, the want of attraction in the mode of addreſs ; but ſhould 
the Preacher be deficient in enticing words, yet as he is for the 
moſt part brief, we may ſurely attend a little while. We are not 
required, like our Lord's diſciples, to watch even fo long as one 
hour. And though the Preacher ſhould be unſkilful or deficient in 
oratory, we may {till be edified; if we are not wanting to ourſelves ; 
if we are not wanting in faith and humility. * ſuch caſes we 
ſhould remember that the treaſures of religion are ſaid in Scripture, - 
to be frequently preſerved in earthen veſſels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God and not of us. By the fooliſhneſs of preaching, 
. ſuppoſing that expreſſion to mean real weakneſs, we may be made wiſe 
unto ſalvation. Very inadequate things and perſons, according to our 


conception, become, by the co-operation of God, the. moſt effeCtual 
means of grace. 


As ſalvation of ſouls is the moſt valuable object of the true Chriſtian, 
and as it is inconteſtibly true that Sermons duly preached and duly at- 
tended to, greatly conduce to promote the improvement of heart neceſ- 

ſary to obtain it, let us cloſe the ſubjeQ with a devout wiſh, that neither 

we who preach nor ye who hear may be deficient in attention to our 
bounden duty and ſervice. O Earth, Earth, Earth, hear the word of the 

Lord *! and may the Lord pour into the hearts of the Preachers of his, 

Word, ſuch abundance of his grace, that they may ſave their own ſouls 

and thoſe committed to their care. 


. Jer. xxii. 29, 
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me, and I unto the world. | 
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The SERMONS of FRANCIS ATTERBURY, D. D. 
| Lord Biſhop of RochEsT ER, and Dean of WESTMINSTER. . 


Vet ſo it is, bleſſed Lord! that from 
thy firſt coming in the fleſh to this time, 
there have been unreaſonable men all 
along, that have taken offence at thee !— 
And there will not fail to be ſuch within 

the pale of chriſtianity itſelf, even till thy 
ſecond coming to judge the world! Thy 
doctrines have been complained of, as 
laying too great a reſtraint on human na- 
ture, as hard and unpracticable ſayings ! 

— Thy myſteries have been doubted of 
diſputed againſt, and ridiculed, by men- 
of perverſe and proud minds, who are 
reſolved to believe nothing, farther than 
they can thoroughly and clearly compre- 
hend it !--Thy perſon itſelf, the circum. | 
ſtances and way of thy coming, have been. 
an offence unto many !—To the Fewvs a 


was undertaken ! Can ſuch a of ftumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolifpe:; 


neſs 1 Cor. i. 23. A conſtant occaſion - 
of falling, to all godleſs and ſinful men, 
whoſe high minds are not brought into 


_ captivity to the obedience of faith, nor | 


made fit for the reception of the truth, as 


it is in Jeſus! —But bleſſed are all they 


(have thy holy lips pronounced) who 

in none of theſe ways are offended in 

thee! 5 11 
| As 


2 DOMESTIC DIVINITY, Sect. I. 
1 As to the two former ways of being ous plea. For who is he, among the 
offended in Chriſt, on the account of the reaſoners of this world, that is able 
difficulty of practiſing thoſe duties he has preciſely to determine, in ſuch obſcure 
| Z _ enjoined, and believing thoſe articles of points as theſe, what is poſſible or impoſ- 
3 faith he hath propoſed, I ſhall not at pre- ſible to be accompliſhed by almighty wiſ- 
| ſent enter into the conſideration of dom and power? Are our notions of 
| them. The feſtival we are now cele- theſe two beings, God and man, ſo full 
| brating, determines me rather to point every way, ſes | diſtin and clear, as to 
| my reflections on the offence which has fatisfy us, that ſuch an union is in itſelf 
= been taken at the perſon of Chriſt, the repugnant, and altogether impoſſible? 
method and manner of his coming Would we impartially conſider what 
amongſt us! The objections of which paſſes within our minds, when we employ 
kind, I fhall briefly propoſe, and anſwer; them in ſuch nice diſquifitions as theſe, 
that ſo having rooted and grounded our- we ſhould find, that al that paſſes there 
ſelves in a firm belief of the doctrine, we is darkneſs and confuſion; and that we 
may, with the more aſſurance, make thoſe can diſcern too little of either of theſe 
ſeveral improvements of it, which will be natures, to be able to pronounce, with 
profitable unto godlineſs. | any aſſurance, that it is impoſſible for 
| It hath formerly by Porphyry and Cel- them to be joined together in one per- 
. ſus, and ever ſince by their ſucceſſors, the ſon. „ . 
open or hidden enemies of Chriſtianity, We have no juſt idea indeed of the 
been thus argued : manner in which ſuch an union may be 
That the doctrine of the incarnation of effected; but ſo neither have we of the 
| the Son of God is unreaſonable and in- manner of that union which is between 
18 credible ; inconſiſtent with the clear no- our ſouls and bodies. An union, which 
| tions we have of the unlimited perfections we can as little explain, or comprehend, 
fl of God, and the finite properties of as even that of the deity with the huma- 
| man; between which there is ſo wide and nity ; and which yet we can no more 
eternal a difference, as ſeems to render doubt of, than we can of our own being 
them incapable of being joined together and ſubſiſtence. Will the moſt keen and 
in one and the ſame perſon orifabject. piercing wit among the ſons of men ſay, 
For how can wiſdom, perfection, and hap- that he perceives plainly, how a corporeal 
| pineſs itſelf, be mixed with folly, infir- can be joined to an incorporeal being; 
mity, and miſery ? What union can there and what are thoſe common ties and liga- 
de between what is finite, and that which ments that hold them; how they act 
is infinite? | upon each other; move, and are moved 
But were it conceivable, how the di- by turns; and what kind of contract that 
vine and human nature could be united is, by which ſuch motions are mutually 
into one perſon ; yet is it not (ſay they) communicated? No, theſe are ſecrets, 
| reaſonable to believe, that ſuch a method which we can no ways, by any ſtrength of 
; was actually taken. For ſurely there thought, fathom ; and which perhaps we 
1 5 were other ways beſide this, of reſtoring fhould have been apt to imagine incon- 
h hpſed man to the favour of God, and fiſtent and impoſſible ſpeculations, had not 
that —_— which he had forfeited, experience taught us, that things are 
; and of taking away the fins of the world: really ſo, though we cannot poſfibly find 
| the unlimited mercy of the divine nature out how they ſhould be fo. 
was of itſelf ſufficient to compaſs this end, Had the ſpirits of men been once un- 
and forgive this debt, without requiring bodied, and had God revealed to them 
; any ranſom ; and unlefs a God incarnate in that ſtate of ſeparation, that he de- 
were abſolutely and indiſpenſably requi- ſigned them for another ſtatidn in a lower 
fite to free mankind from the guilt and world; and, in order to it, would clothe 
dominion of their ſins, it is no ways rea- them with groſs and ſenſible matter, and 
ſonable to think, that recourſe was had to make them act continually in concert 
ſo extraordinary a remedy. | with fleſhly organs, and with dependence 
Now, as to the firſt part of the objec- upon them, no doubt but one of theſe 
Bon, the impoſſibility of an union be- forward reaſoners would have concluded 
+ tween God and man in the ſame perſon immediately, that the thing propoſed was 
or ſubjeR, it is a bold and a preſumptu- unphiloſophical and abſurd,—And _ 
, | | r 10re, 
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fore. that, either the revelation did not 
really come from God, or that this could 


not be the ſenſe of it. For how could 


body and ſpirit, things ſo totally diffe- 
rent, anyways meet together, and com- 
poſe one entire ſubject? or how could 
they, when thus met, have any poſſible 
influence on each other? 


Theſe therefore are immodeſt and un- 
juſtifable ways of reaſoning, which would 


perſuade us to reject truths, on the ac- 
count of ſome ſuppoſed impoſſibilities, of 
which it is manifeſtly impoſſible that we 


| ſhould have any clear and adequate con- 


ception. And therefore, in all ſuch caſes, 
it — not us to ſay, what can, or 
cannot be done, or what the nature of 
things will, or will not admit of. The. 
ſnort and only ſure point, upon which 
controverſies of this kind muſt turn, is, 
to ſee what God in his holy Word has aſ- 
ſured us concerning them. 3 

As to the ſecond part of the objection, 


That there were other ways of bringing 


about the pardon of ſin, and the ſalvation him 
of man; far be it from us to preſcribe to 
God, or to ſay —That infinite goodneſs 
and wiſdom itſelf could have found out 
no other expedient. But fince this, and 
no other, was made uſe of by God, we 
muſt needs think it the moſt proper of 


any, and the beſt proportioned to thoſe 
ends and purpoſes for which he deſigned 


it. And though it becomes us rather im- 


plicitly to adore the divine wiſdom, than 


_ curiouſly to enquire into the reaſons, and 


boldly to ſound the depths of it; yet is 
there ſome light afforded us in ſcripture, 
whereby we may diſcover a mighty fit- 
neſs and congruity between the method 
that was uſed, and the end that was 


brought about by it. 


Guiding ourſelves therefore by the diſ- 


Eoveries made to us on this head in holy 


writ, we may ſafely venture to ſay, — 
It was fit and requiſite, that our Redeemer 


| ſhould be God, that, by the infinite e. 


nity of his perſon, the value of the ſa- 
crifice which he made of himſelf in the 


fleſh, might be ſo far enhanced, as to be- 


come a ſufficient atonement for the ſins 


of the whole world: That the laws which 
he ſhould publiſh might carry in them 


the utmoſt obligation and force: That 
his doctrine might have the higheſt au- 
thority : That we, being aſſured of his 
abſolute ſecurity from ſin, might look up 
to his example, as to a perfect pattern of 
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holineſs; and in all things, without doubt 
or fear, implicitly follow his ſteps. 
It was fit he ſhould'be God, that he 
might give an inſtance of infinite con- 
deſcenſion and love toward us, and might 
from thence engage us to love and obey 
him alſo, without bounds : That he might 
be enabled in our behalf to vanquiſh Sa-. 
tan, and all the powers of Hell; and erect 
a ſpiritual kingdom in the hearts of men, 


by triumphing firſt over all the ſtrength, 


and cunning, and malice of our ſpiritual” 
Om eat hott 

It was highly expedient alſo, that he 
ſhould be wk, 0k our offences might 
be repaired in that nature which com- 
mitted them: And as, by one man's diſ- 
obedience, many wwere made finners; fo, by 
the obedience of one man, many' might be 


made righteous, Rom. v. 19. 


That he might be qualified from 
thence to be a merciful and faithful high 
prieft in things pertaining to Goa (Heb. 
ü. 17.), and a proper interceſſor with 
im for man, whoſe infirmities he had 
_ _ 7 he had been ſenſible 
of: and having himſelf ſufftred and been 
tempted, might G ps (fs pub tir to ſuc- 
cour thoſe that are tempted, Ver. 18. 

Laſtly, That by appearing in human 
form, he might make a difference be- 
tween the rigorous and aſtoniſhing diſ- 
penſation of the law, and that milder one 
of grace: Coming to us in the moſt fa- 
miliar and winning way: Inſtructing us 
in our duty like one of us; and propoſing 
to us a lively and full example of what 
he taught, in what he did and ſuffered 
for us. 8 5 

Theſe are ſome of the accounts which 
God has hinted to us in ſcripture, why 
his infinite wiſdom was pleaſed to pitch 
upon this way, rather than any other, of 
reconciling man to himſelf. And yet, 
after all the accounts' we can give our- 
ſelves of it, we cannot but confeſs it to 
be an abyſs of mercy, which neither we 
nor angels are able to pry into; and 
which God alone, who contrived it, can 
fully explain and comprehend: 

Let us forbear therefore to wade far- 
ther into the depth of this om myſtery 
of God manifeſt in the fleſh ; and let us 
ſatisfy ourſelves with believing it, as God 
has revealed it, without ' indulging our 
curioſity in an unprofitable ſearch” after 
the reaſons which induced God to order 
the ſtupendous * of our redemption 
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in ſo inconceivable a manner: And let 


us proceed to draw from thence thoſe 
plain practical improvements, which may 


render it profitable unto godlineſs, and 


with which it will readily furniſh us. 
And the firſt and moſt natural uſe we 


are to make of it is, to raiſe to ourſelves 


from thence matter of thankfulneſs and 


ſpiritual joy. Behold, I bring you, ſaid 


the angel to the ſhepherds, good tidings of 
great joy which fhall be to all people : For 
unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Chriſt the Lord. Luke, 
ii. 10, 11. And theſe indeed are the beſt 
tidings that ever God ſent, or the world 
received: tidings of no leſs than freedom 


from the guilt and puniſhment of fin; of 
a way opened to repentance, and the fa- 


vour of God; to peace of conſcience in 
this world, and everlaſting happineſs in 
the next. i 4 
Before the coming of Chriſt, all the 
account we could have of theſe things 
from the light of nature, went no far- 


ther than this. That the breach of any 
of God's laws brought guilt along with 


it; and that guilt made us liable to pu- 
niſnment.— Whether God, upon any con- 
ſiderations, would ever remit this puniſh- 
ment, was more than mere reaſon could 


poſlibly tell us. For the juſtice of God 


certainly required, that fin ſhould be fol- 
lowed with puniſhment : Nor was this in- 


conſiſtent with the goodneſs of God, 
- Which was otherwiſe. ſufficiently mani- 


feſted to us. Under theſe kind of dark 
and uncomfortable reaſonings were we 
left, till Chriſt he ſun of righteouſne/s aroſe 
avith healing in his wings (Mal. iv. 2.), 
and publiſhed the goſpel of repentance, 


55 remiſſion of ſins. All thanks and 


praiſe therefore be given to him, that our 
tongues can poſſibly expreſs, or our hearts 


conceive! Abraham, at a mighty diſtance, 


and upon a very dim and iinperfect view 
of it, rejoiced to fee this day (John, vii. 56.) - 
The angels, who themſelves had no inte- 
reſt in this deliverance, yet were highly 
pleaſed with the proſpect of thoſe bleſſings 
it derived on their 8 man; 


and therefore ſung that hymn on this oc- 


caſion, which the evangeliſt has recorded. 
Olory be to God on high, on earth peace, 
good-wvill towards men. Luke, ii. 14. 
And ſhall not we, for whoſe ſake this 
peace was ſent on earth, and to whom 
all this good-will was meant, ſhall not 
we alſo give glory to God on high, and 
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rejoice before him with reverence? Sure - 
ly this is news, at which (as Iſaiah pro- 
pheſies of the miraculous effects that 
ſhould take place in the kingdom of the 
Meſſiah) he lame man ſrould cap as an hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb ſhould ſing. 11a. 
USES TR . 
A ſecond improvement that ſhould be 
made of this doctrine is, to raiſe our love 
to God from hence, to all the degrees of 
which it is capable. 8 
For love ſurely deſerves returns of love; 
and the higheſt. inſtances of love, the 
higheſt returns of it. Now in this was 


manifeſted the love of God toward us, be- 


cauſe that God ſent his only begotten Son inito 
the world, that wwe might live through him. 
Herein is love (as St. John continues his 
argument), zot that we loved God (that 
is, loved God firſt, and by that means 
drew down his love upon us), but that he 
loved us (antecedently, freely), and ſent 
his Son to be the profitiation for our fins. 
(1 John, iv, 9, 10. 1 

Had God ſent the meaneſt attendant in 
the court of Heaven, to publiſh abroad 
the good tidings of his free and voluntary 
pardon of fin, ſhould we not have enter- 
tained it as a meſſage of unſpeakable 


love! How much more, when he ſends 


his Son, his only begotten Son, on this 
errand! When he Ende him to partake 
of our nature, and of all the infirmities, 
miſeries, ſhame and pain that attend it; 
and at laſt to be made a ſacrifice for our 
ſins, by the very hands of thoſe men for 
whoſe ſake he left heaven! This raiſes 
the motive ſo high, that our lips are fain 
when we ſpeak of it; and our heart melts 
away almoſt under the ſenſe of that ex- 
ceſſive burthen of love which lies upon us. 
But how ſtrangely 1s the force of this 
motive weakened by thoſe who make 
Chriſt a mere man, not the eternal Son, 
of God, ſent out to us from the boſom of 
his father! For at this rate the love of 


God toward us abates very much; and 


then, I am afraid, ours toward him will 


. proportionably abate with it. For the 


higher apprehenſions we have of God's 
antecedent love to man, the ſtronger will 
our endeavours {till be to raiſe our affec- 
tions up to a pitch ſome way ſuitable to 
thoſe apprehenſions. 

So that, whether theſe men have, by 
this expedient, leſſened the difficulties 
of their faith, or not (which is matter 
of diſpute), ſure we are, that they have 

EVl- 
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evidently lefſened the argument for their 
ve by it. | Od} on . 
8 Fodbber plain uſe we are to make of 
this doctrine is, to give us an high ſenſe 
of the dignity of our nature, and an 
hearty Alles ure at thoſe ſins which de- 
baſe and diſnonour it. 

Behold now, as the Apoſtle to the 
Hebrews argues, is that prophecy of the 
Pſalmiſt concerning man fulfilled in your 
ear. Thon haſt crowned him with glory 

and honour, and 170 ſet him over the works 
of thine hands : Thou haſt put all things in 

Jubjection under his feet (Heb. ii. 7.) ; that 
is, The human nature, by its aſſumption 
to the divine, is now advanced far above 
 principalities and powers, and every created 
Les Nay, it is, in the perſon of Chriſt, 
become an object of adoration, even to 
ſpirits of the firſt rank and order. For, 
as the ſame apoſtle interprets another paſ- 
ſage of the Pfalmiſt, When God brougbt 
his firſt begotten Son into the world, he ſaith, 
Let all 155 angels of God aworjhip him. 
Heb... . e e 
Should not ſuch a reflection as this, 
make us reſolve to do nothing beneath 
that nature, which God has ſo highly 
honoured? Not to pollute it with vile 
affections and luſts; Not to ſet it upon 
mean and unworthy purſuits, and on 
minding carthly things 3 but to have our 
converſation in Heaven; from whence alſo 
ave Jogk. for the Saviour, tha Lord Feſus 
Chrift, abb ſhall change our vie body, that 
it may be faſpioned like unto bit glorious 
body, Phil. i. 19, 20, 21 
A ſenſe of birth and noble blood will 
often keep men from doing things be- 
neath themſelves, when no other motive 
can reſtrain them: And ſhall it not be 
ſufficient to. preſerve us from every evil 
and defiling work, to conſider our near 
alliance with God himſelf, by the inter- 
vention of the Man re Surely 

ſuch a conſideration ſhould” engage us 
after the moſt powerful manner, to purif 
our natures, even as bis is pure; and to 
cleanſe ourſelues from all filthineſs of fleſh 
and /dirgt. 2 Cor, vil. 7 
And as God's aſſuming our nature 
ſhould make us reffect often on the dig- 
nity and worth of it, and refolve not 
to defile that with baſe and brutiſh en- 
Joyments, which Chriſt hath thus en- 
nobled and ſanctified; ſo on the other 
hand, * e % A | \ SKK 1 
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God, in this inyſterious work of our re- 
demption, ſhould infuſe into us a ſpirit of 
univerſal humility. © Since He who was 
the brightneſs f his Father's glory," and 
the expreſs image of his petſen (Heb. i. 3.) 
emptied himſelf willingly of all that glory, 
to become a vile and miſerable” creature 
for 'the falvation of men, what a deep 


lowlineſs of mind ought we (in imitation 


of him) .to carry about us, through the 
ſeveral ſtages of life, and the di erent 


adminiſtrations of Providence? How 


willing ſhould it make us to undertake 
any work, to be ſeen in any office, 
though never ſo mean and low, that tends 
to the good and welfare of 
mankind? It is the great Apoſtle's ar- 
gument, Let nothing be done (ſays he) 
through ftrife, or vain-glory ; but in | - 
lingſi of mind, let each eſteem other better 
than themſelves. Look not every man n 
his own things, but every man alſo on the 
things of others. Let this mind ve in you, 


Thich was alſo in Chriſt Jeſus: abo eing 


in the form of God, thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God; but made himfelf e 
no reputation, and tobt upon him" the form 
of @ fervant': and bring found in fapion 
as a man, he humbled himſelf, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death 'of the \. 
croſs, Phil. ii. 3, 4, 8, 6,7, 8. 

A fifth thing I would recommend to 
you, from conſidering the incarnation of 
Chriſt, is, that we would take care to 
trace all the ſteps of that example which 
he ſet us in the fleſh'; and which that he 
might fet us, was one great end of his 
taking our nature upon him. And, oh, 
let not this end be fruſtrated, by our ne- 
glecting to look up to that admirable 
pattern of all virtue and holineſs in the 
life of the immaculate A which the 
four goſpels have afforded us! A life, 
as uſeful to de handed down to us in all 
its circumſtances, as his very precepts 
themſelves. For in that he exemplified 
his precepts,” and gave an inſtance of the 
practicableneſs, the beauty, and the power 
of them. Such an inſtance, as charms 
the eyes, and engages the hearts of all 
that behold it; and will, if well attended 
to, have the ſame influence upon us, that 
the enjoying the immediate view of God, 
face to face, once had upon Moſes: it 


will make us ſhine with part of that luſtre 


we are looking upon, and transform us 
into ſome kind of reſemblance with it. 
Me all "with open face bebolding, as in a 

B 3 : | glaſs, 
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glaſs, the glory of the Lord (2 Cor. iii. 18.), 
that is, viewing carefully the image of 
our Lord's life, as it is drawn to us in 
the glaſs of the evangeliſts, and ſtudying 
to expreſs it in . 9g we ſhall 
changed (as it follows) into the fame 
image from glory to glory; from one de- 
gree of virtue and perfection to ano- 
a till at * We arrive Fas . very 
eaſure of the ſtature of th eſs 0 
Chrift. Epher, Tr 13. : _— 
I ſhall mention but one improvement 
more of the doctrine of the day, and 
then conclude.— And that is, that we 
ſhould take occaſion from hence, highly 
to eſteem and reverence the evangelical 
diſpenſation: To value and prize that 
_ everlaſting goſpel, which Chriſt ſealed 
ta us with his blood, above all other 
Þbyoks, religions and philoſophies ; above 
all other methods of living and dyin 
that have been ever taught or prafiifed 
in the world. 9 
X Were there nothing contained in it, 
but that one faithful ſaying, worthy 0 
a all acceptation, 7 Chil 72 came 54 
the world to fave finners (1 Tim. i. 15.); 
even that ſhould recommend it more to 
us, and make us take greater delight in 
fenen it, than turning over all the vo- 
lumes of wit and reaſon, all the diſcourſes 
of moral virtue, all the treatiſes of arts 
and ſciences, which the learned part of 
mankind among the Gentiles have afforded 
us: We ſhould count them all but droſs 
and dung, in compariſon of the excellency 


of the knowledge of Chrift Jeſus. Phil. 
. | | 


But the beſt expreſſion of our reve- 
rence towards this goſpel is, to comply 
with the terms of it, Let us remember, 
that. the laſt ſcope of the whole myſtery of 
godlineſs is, to oblige mankind to be 

od and virtuous ; and to lead lives an- 
ſwerable to ſuch bright diſcoveries and 
motives as revelation has propoſed to us. 


And therefore let me exhort and beſeech 


every one of you this day, as ye would 
not (as far as in you lies) fruſtrate the 
deſign of our Saviour's birth; as ye 
would not baffle the truth of thoſe pro- 
Phecies concerning the innocence and pu- 
xity of the lives of men under the reign 
of the Meſſiah; and, as ye would not 
hereafter wiſh, that your Saviour had 
never been. born, nor you yourſelves 
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and to live as becomes a people, chat 

have been thus e of the Lord. 

For how ſhall ye eſcape, if ye neglect 

Jo great ſalvation ? a.) IF 

SERMON IL. 

The difficult Paſſages of Scripture 
vindicated from ſuch Objections as 
are uſually made to them; and 


proper Directions given, how we 
are to uſe them, 2 


2 PET. iii. 16. 


In which are ſome things hard to be underſtood: 
Which they that are unlearned and unſtable 
wreſt, as they do alſo the other ſcriptures, 
unto their own deſtruction. | 


T. PETER, in this chapter, employs 
his pen in fortifying the minds of 

thoſe Chriſtians, to whom he writes, 
againſt that ſcorn and mockery they met 
with from ſome profane men, who diſ- 

uted the certainty of this world's diſſo- 
. and of Chriſt's coming to judg- 
ment; and derided the eager expectations 
of the firſt believers concerning it. Where, 
ſaid they, 7s the promiſe of his coming? 
for, fence the fathers fell aſleep, all things 
continue, as they were, from the beginning 
of the creation. Ver. 4. Againſt the at- 
tempts of theſe ſcoffers, the Apoſtle arms 
them, throughout this whole chapter ; 
aſſures them of the reality of their hopes, 
and of the truth of the divine promiſes ; 
and exhorts them to wait, with patience 
and humility, for their accompliſhment. 
The Lord, ſaith he, is not flack concerning 
his promiſe (as ſome men count ſlackneſs ), 
but is long-Juffering to us-ward, not willin 
that any ſhould periſh, but that all Poul | 
come to repentance. Ver. . 

Where he intimates the true reaſon of 
Chriſt's delaying his coming to be, that 
he may give room and ſpace to all men 
every where to repent, and embrace his 

oſpel. Wherefore, beloved, ſays he (a 
little afterwards), account that the long- 
Suffering of our Lord is ſalvation, Even as 
aur beloved brother” Paul alſo, according to 
the wiſdom given unto him, hath written 
unto you As alſe in all his epiſtles, ſpeak- 
ing in them of theſe things, in which are 


neither; to be careful for your parts to 


JL ſome things hard to be underſtood, which 
anſwer the great end of his incarnation, 


they that are unlearned and unſtable æureſt, 


Serm. 11. 
as they do alſo the other ſcriptures, 10 their 
| own deflruttion. Ver. 14, &c. 


lle ſeems purpoſely to have made 
mention of St. Paul in this place, not 


his teſtimony concerning the end and 
deſign of God's long-ſufferance, but be- 
cas his writings alſo had been objected 
againſt, by thoſe very ſcoffers, as obſcure 
and unintelligible. And therefore he 
took an occaſion of mentioning one paſ- 


opportunity of vindicating the whole from 
theſe men's ſcornful exceptions. Account, 
Aays he, that the long-ſuffering of the Lord 
is ſalvation; even as our beloved brother 
Paul alſo, according to the wiſdom given 
unto him, hnth written unto you. The 
place of St. Paul referred to, ſeems to be 
that in the epiſtle to the Romans (chap. 
ii. 4.), Deſpiſeſt thou the riches of his 
goodnsſ5, and forbearance, and long-ſuffer- 
ing ; not knowing that the goodneſs of God 
leadeth thee to repentance? From which 
1 text thus produced from St. Paul, 
e takes occaſion to ſpeak of all his 
writings, and of the imputation which in 
general lay upon them. As alſo in all his 
epiftles (continues he), ſpeaking in them 
of theſe things; in which (i. e.) in which 
epiſtles It 
a criticiſm taken from the Greek, whic 
would make the words in which belong 
to the things ſpoken of in the epiſtles, 


criticiſm I ſhall not now trouble you with], 
I ſay therefore in which epiſtles, are ſome 
things hard to be underſtood, which they 
that are unlearned and unſtable (that are 
unlearned, i. e. unſkilled and unverſed 
in divine things, and unſtable, 1. e. of 
light, deſultory, unbalanced minds) awref, 
as they do the other ſcriptures, to their own 
deſtruction. | | 
Having 
the text, I ſhall diſcourſe on it 
following manner : 


thus cleared the connexion of 
after the 


itſelf, which it contains. Thar there 
are in St. Paul's writings, and in the 
other ſcriptures alſo, things hard to 
be underſtood. : 
IT. By giving ſome account how, and 
for what reaſon it has come to pals, 
that the ſcriptures are, and muſt be, in 
ſome meaſure obſcure: How neceſſary 
and unavoidable it was, that there 
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only becauſe he concurred with him in 


ſage out of them, that he might haye an 


explain it fo, Nr 


and not to the epiſtles themſelves, which 


I. By enlarging. a little on the propoſition 


"ſhould be ſome paſſages in them d 
and difficult, even to thoſe who live 
at the time when they were written, 
and yet more ſo to us, who live at this 
diſtance from the age of the apoſtles. 
III. By thewing you that this carries no 
reflection at all in it upon the divine 
3 or wiſdom. And then in 
IV. And laſt place, by raifing ſome ob- 
ſervations from what has been ſaid, 
and preventing the ill uſes that may be 
made of it. at 385 


I. This propoſition is evidently laid 
down in the text, That there are in St; 
Paul's writings, things hard to be under“ 
ſtood : And it is plainly intimated, that 
there are ſuch things in the other parts 
of holy writ alſo ; inaſmuch as they 
who wreſt theſe difficult paſſages of St. 
Paul, are faid to wreſt the 4 ſerip- 
tures alſo. F 

It is indeed an undoubted truth, and 
what no good Chriſtian is, I think, in 
the leaſt concerned to deny, that the 


books, both of the Old and New Teſta 


ment, are not _—_ where equally clear 
and intelligible. They have, like other 
books, a mixture of that which is eaſy, 
with that which is hard to be underſtood ; 
a great deal that is plain and obvious 
and ſomewhat alſo that is obſcure an 
difficult. Notwithſtanding they were de- 
ſigned to contain a revelation of God's 
will to men, yet was not that revelation 
deſigned to partake every where alike of 
the nature of its great Author and Re- 
vealer, who is (in the phraſe: of St. John) 
Light, and in whom there is no darkneſs at 
af: *'1 Join, 3-6. © | i. 
Sometimes the things ſpoken of are ſo 
myſterious and ſublime, that our limited 
and weak apprehenfions can hardly 
reach them. Sometimes the manner of 
wo „even concerning common 
things, 1s dark and dubious. The Apo- 
calypſe is received into the canon, toge- 
ther with the other parts of ſcripture ; 
the ſenſe of it has been much ſought and 
ſearched after, by pious and inquiſitive 
men, in all ages of the church : And yet 
we have reaſon to believe, that it has 
never yet been thoroughly underſtood by 
7 _ oft. John's goſpel * 
The beginning of St. John's goſpel is ſo 
far intelligible, as that it plainly enough 
eſtabliſhes the divinity of our Lord, 
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and his cq-eternity with God the Father: 
but yet nobody, 1 think, will ſay, that the 
ſenſe of every term in that chapter is fo 
clear and eaſy, as that no Chriſtian, of 
whatever rank or degree, can, upon per- 


| . and attentively conſidering the 


whole, miſs the meaning of it. 

Even the diſcourſes of our bleſſed Lord 
are ſomewhat dark and intricate in ſome 
parts of them. That with Nicodemus 
about regeneration (John, iii.), and that 
with the men of Capernaum, about eating 
his body and blood (John, vi.), have in 
them what will command and exerciſe our 
utmoſt attention. And his account of the 


_ deſtruction of Jeruſalem, in St. Matthew | 


(Matth. xxiv.), is- ſo interwoven with 
that of the day of judgment, that it is 
very difficult to diſtinguiſh exactly, what 
expreſſions belong to the one, and what to 


: 
- 


the other. 


And then, as to St, Paul in particular, 
his doctrines of juſtification by faith, and 
not by works; of election and, reproba- 
tion (Gal. ii. 16.) ; his deſcription of the 
ſtruggle , between ſin and the law, in the 
natural man, as yet unaſſiſted by grace; 
and his account of the ſpiritual body 
with which we are to riſe at the laſt day 
(Rom. vii. 1 Cor. xv. ), are ſufficient. in- 
ances of the truth of St. Peter's aſ- 
ſertion, that in him particularly are ſome 
things hard to be underſtood. e. 
I his truth therefore being ſuppoſed, I 
proceed now, in the, _ Y 
IId place, to give ſome account, how 


' theſe obſcure paſlages came to have a 


place in ſcripture : how it could not 
otherwiſe be, but that the holy writings 
ſhould, in ſome parts of them, be dark and 
Aifficult, even to thoſe who lived at the 
time when they were. written, and, yet 
more ſo to us, who. live at this diſtance 
from the age of the apoſtles  _ 
And the plain account of this matter is, 
that, though the ſcripture was written by 
men, under the immediate inſpiration and 
guidance of , the Holy Ghoſt, yet were 
thoſe men, at the time of this inſpiration, 


left to the free uſe of their own natural 


faculties and powers; and to expreſs 


_ themſelves every one after their particu- 
lar faſhion and manner. 


The Holy 
Ghoſt, though it preſided over the minds 
and pens of the apoſtles, ſo far as to pre- 
ſerve them from error, yet doth not ſeem 
to have dictated to them what they were 
to ſay, word by word, but in that to have 
left them, in good meaſure, if not alto- 
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gether, to themſelves. Which appears 
plainly from hence, in that we aul the 
ſeveral writers of the New Teſtament al- 
ways in their ſeveral proper and peculiar 
characters; and as different in their 
ſtyles almoſt, as one human author is 
from another. 3 5 
For what is left to men to expreſs, 
placed only under an over-ruling power, 
which neceſſitates them to ſpeak nothin 
but truth, muſt needs be expreſſed, 
though always truly, yet after the un- 
equal, imperfe& manner of men, ſome- 
times more darkly, and ſometimes more 
clearly. I ſay therefore, that the apoſ- 
tles and evangeliſts, making uſe of their 
natural faculties and ways of ſpeech, in 
committing to writing the truths delivered 
to them, it could not be expected, that 
they ſhould ſpeak always with the ſame 
degree of perſpicuity, becauſe no other 


writer does ſo. | . 
Further, the nature of ſome things 
they delivered was ſuch, ſo high and hea- 
venly, ſo obſcure and altogether unknown 
to men, that the language of men could 
not but fail under them. When they were 
to expreſs them, they were of neceſſity 
ſometimes to fall ſhort, in what they 
ſaid, of what they imagined and con- 
ceived; and, for want of fit and adequate 
terms, to clothe their thoughts in unequal 
and improper ones. Particularly as to 
St. Paul, who had been in the third hea- 
ven, and there heard things unutterable ; 
was it to he expected, that, when he came 
down from thence, he ſhould have ſpoke 
of thoſe myſteries after a clear and ſatis- 
factory manner ? No, thoſe, to whom he 
ſpake, muſt have been in the third hea- 
ven too, thoroughly to have underſtood 
his meaning. 5 
It is no wonder therefore, that there 
ſhould be paſſages in ſcripture of a doubt- 
ful and uncertain meaning, even to thoſe 
who lived at the time. when that ſcripture 
was penned. It is yet leſs a wonder, that 
there ſhould be many more ſuch, with re- 
gard to us, who live at this diſtance from 
the age of the apoſtles. _ #2% 
For conſider we with ourſelves, what 
manner of men the. apoſtles were in their 
birth and education; what country they 
lived in; what language they wrote in; 
and we ſhall find it rather wonderful, that 
there are ſo few, than that there are ſo 
many things, that we are at a loſs to un- 
derſtand. They were men all (except St. 
ads ee ah 


germ. II. 
a meanly born and bred, and unin- 
Pee + atterly.in the arts of ſpeaking and 
| maſters of, was purely what was neceſ- 
ſary to expreſs themſelves upon the com- 
mon affairs of life, and in matters of 
intercourſe with men of their own rank 
andprofeſſion, . When they came therefore 
to talk of the great doctrines of the croſs, 
to preach up the aſtoniſhing truths of the 
go pel, they brought to be ſure their old 
idiotiſms and plainneſs of ſpeech along 
with them. And is it ftrange then, that 


be expreſſed 
38 ropriety and clearneſs? 
The 


y them in words of the 


% 


o 


aſtern manner of thinking and 
ſpeaking, at that time D when 
| ſcripture was written was widely-dif- 
ferent from ours, who live in this age, and 
this quarter of the world. The language 
of the Eaſt ſpeaks of nothing ſimply, but 
in the boldeſt and moſt lofty figures, and 
in the longeſt and moſt ſtrained allego- 
ries. Its tranſitions, from one thing to 
another, are irregular and ſudden, with- 
out the leaſt notice given. Its manner of 
expreſſing things is wonderfully ſhort and 
comprehenſive, ſo as to leave much more 
to be underſtood, than is plainly and di- 
rectly ſpoken. And this alſo cannot but 
contribute to make the holy writings 
ſeem, in ſome parts of them, obſcure, 
to ſuch as are uſed to throw their thoughts, 
and their words, into a quite different 
mould. . : 
Beyond all this, we, at this diſtance, 
cannot be exactly acquainted with the oc- 
caſions upon which ſome parts of ſcrip- 
ture were written; which nevertheleſs 
are the true and proper keys that open 
the meaning of them. We ſee not the 
frequent alluſions to cuſtoms then known 
aridin uſe. We are in the dark to many of 
the objections made tothe apoſtles doctrine, 
which are tacitly obviated and anſwered 
by them in their epiſtles, without being 
mentioned; Under theſe, and many other 
diſadvantages, the holy ſcriptures mult 
needs lie, with regard to the obviouſneſs 
of their ſenſe and meaning, to us, at this 
diſtance : and it can be no blemiſh to 
them therefore, if that meaning be not 

always obvious. 8 
1 might, with truth, add one thing 
more upon this head, that, where the in- 
terpretation of ſcripture has any difficulty, 
that difficulty is often, in good meaſure, 
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the deep things of God ſhould not always 


owing to the prepoſterous endeavours 
uſed, by ſome men, to explain and clear 
it. The multiplicity of comments writ⸗ 
ten upon ſcripture, and the variety of all 
the poſſible ſenſes of any text, ſtarted by 
thoſe writers, have been ſo far from 
reaching the end aimed at, the diſſi. 
pating all doubts and difficulties, that 
they have caſt a miſt over many places, 
which of themſelves were plain and 
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clear; and have rendered ſome, that were 


ible. | 


really a little obſcure, yet more unintelli- 


| Numberleſs volumes have been written 


on ſcripture, in every age almoſt fince it 
was publiſhed ;/ and ſtyl the later writers 


have generally ſtriven to diſtinguiſſ them- 


ſelves from the elder, by ſome new gueſs, 
by ſaying ſomewhat that hath not been 
ſaid before. And thus the mind of an 
honeſt enquirer is perplexed and con- 
founded, and, in the midſt of a thouſand 
falſe meanings, eaſily loſes ſigl.t of the 
true one. en e 
But ftill it will be ſaid, that theſe are 
only rational accounts, how ſeriptut 


comes in ſome places to be obſcure, not 
at all juſtifications of its being ſo. God, 


who inſpired the apoſtles to write the holy 
ſcripture, might, if he had pleaſed, have 


ſuggeſted to them the very words alfo in 


which it was to be written; and; by that 
means, have made it all clear and eaſy, 
and took away all occaſion of doubts and 
diſputes concerning it, 
could have done ſo, why was it not done, 
if ſo be the ſcripture were defigned for a 
rule of faith and manners? For can a rule 
be too certain? Can a man know too 
plainly what he is to do, and what he is 
to believe? 4 0 ä 


In anſwerto this therefore, 1 ſhall thew, 


as I propoſed, in the | 
111d place, That it carries no reflection 
upon the divine goodneſs or wiſdom, that 


the ſcripture is not in every part as plain 


and clear, as it was poſſible to have b 
made. N er e 


- 


For (1) the goodneſs of God is by no 
means obliged to do every thing for us 
that is poſſible to be done, but only that 
which is fitting and ſufficient, in order to 
the end it deſigns. Now the end pro- 


poſed by God, in wy the ſcripture to 
e us a complete 


written, is, to affo 
rule and meaſure of whatever is to be be- 
lieved or done by us. If therefore, in 


all points of faith and practice, ſeripture 


And ſince he 


ſimple, ver. 130. ; that the commandment of and prejudices ; if we take in all proper 


the Lord is pure, and giveth light unto the 
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1s ſufficiently plain and clear, it is as plain 


and clear as it need to be; and it can be 


no reflection on the divine goodneſs, not 


to have made it plainer. 


But now, that whatever is requiſite to 
be believed or done by us, is ſufficiently 


evident in ſcripture, will appear from 


theſe two conſiderations: 

1. The darkneſs of ſeripture in ſome 
particular places does not hinder its being 
generally plain and clear. Its having ſome 
things init hard to be underſtood, implies, 
that it has but ſome, and that moſt things 
in it are eaſy to be underſtood, and lie 
open and level to the meaneſt underſtand- 


ings. The truth is, whatever difficulties 


there are in ſcripture, they are few and 
little in compariſon of what is plain and 
intelligible there. Take it altogether, 

d it well deſerves the character holy 

avid beſtows on it; that it is a Jantern 
unto hir feet, and a light unto his paths, 
Pſalm cxix. 105.; that the teſtimony of the 
Lord is ſure, and giveth wiſdom unto the 


eyes, Pſalm xix. 8. And if in general, and 
for the moſt part, ſcripture be perſpicuous 


and clear, we have reaſon to think there 
zs enough of it clear to inſtru us in the 


whole of our duty; and make us ſuffi- 
ciently wiſe unto ſalvation ; eſpecially 
ſince, in the | 

2d place, Nothing there that is hard to 


be underſtoad, is neceſſary to be underſtood 


by us; and therefore, whatever truth is 
contained in any obſcure place of ſcrip- 
ture, we may ſatisfy ourſelves, that the 
knowledge or practice of it ſhall never 
be required at our hands upon the ac- 
count of its being contained there. 

I fay, upon the account of its being 


contained there; for a neceſſary doctrine 


that is delivered obſcurely in one place, 
wy yet be revealed clearly in another ; 
and wherever it is clearly revealed we 
are obliged to take notice of it. But 
whatever doctrine is contained in one or 
more obſcure texts of ſcripture, and no 
where elſe clearly expreſſed, is not ne- 
ceflary to be embraced and believed by 
us; nor ſhall we be condemned for not 


receiving it. 


The goodneſs of God is ſufficiently 
juſtified, in propoſing the ſcripture as a 
rule of faith to us; for though it be not 
equally perſpicuous and clear throughout, 
yet is it in the main, and for the moſt part 
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ſo; and wherever it is hard to be under- 


ſtood, it is on that ET account not ne- 
ceflary.to be underſtood.” But, 

Secondly, Neither is there any reflec- 
tion by this means caſt on the wiſdom of 
God. For though it may be faid, H 
theſe hard places are not capable of being 
underſtood, why were they written ? Why 
were they made parts of the revelation 
of God's will to men, if we are ſtill as 
much in the dark to them as if they had 
been never revealed? Vet to this it may, 
in the CE | | 
1. Firſt place, be anſwered, that there 
is no part of ſcripture ſo obſcure as to be 


utterly unintelligible. St. Peter fays 


only, there are /ome things hard, bur. he 
ſays not, that there are any impoſſible to 
be underſtood. It is difficult indeed in 
ſome places to reach the ſenſe of the in- 
ſpired writers: but ſtill it is not ſo diffi- 
cult but that it may be done, if with care 
and attention we ſtudy the holy ſcripture; 
if we free ourſelves from prepoſſeſſions 


_ and make uſe of all proper means: 
and, above all, if we ardently beg of God 
the aſſiſtance of his good Spirit, to teach 
and enlighten us, and lead us into all 
truth. I fay, there is no difficulty ſo 


great in ſcripture but that, by the ſuper- 


natural illuminations of God's Spirit, 
concurring with our natural endeayours, 
it is poſſible to be maſtered; and there- 
fore God did not inſpire the holy writers 
to write any thing altogether in vain and 
to no purpoſe ; For nothing written by 
them is perfectly incapable of being un. 
derſtood ; only ſome things lie readier to 
our ſight, upon the ſurface as it were of 
the text, and others lie deeper, and we 
are forced therefore, in the words of So- 
lomon, 0 dig for them as for hid treaſures, 
Prov. ii. 4. But, 1 
Secondly, The wiſdom of God is fur- 
ther juſtified in leaving theſe hard paſ- 
ſages, inaſmuch as there are ſeveral wiſe 
ends which it ſerves by it, and ſeveral 
weighty reaſons which it has for ſa 
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e left them on purpoſe to humble the 
preſumption and pride of man, to con- 
found the wiſdom of the wiſe of this world, 
1 Cor. 1. 19. and to give us an inſtance 
of the mighty power of Gad, in makin 

thoſe plain men, the apoſtles, utter ſack 
great and ſublime truths, as thoſe of the 


moſt improved underſtandings among the 


heathens, 


— 
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heathens, by the. mere light of nature, 
never did nor could do. 


He left them on purpoſe to create an 
awful reverence of mind in us towards 
holy truths ; which, had mY been all 
6. 4 of acceſs, would, in a little time, 
ore grown familiar, and cheap to us 

0 


To ſecure the majeſty of religion 
therefore, he wra ped up ſome of the 

at myſteries of it in obſcurity; He 
made (as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks) darkneſs his 
fecret place; his pavilion round about him 
avith dark water, and thick clouds to cover 
him, Pfalm xviii. 11. | P 
Further, He left them alſo to exerciſe 
our induſtry and to engage our attention. 
He deſigned the holy book to be ſuch as 
that we might make it always our com- 
panion and our ſtudy ; that our delight 
might continually be (as David's was) in 
the law of the Lord, and in that we might 
meditate day and night, Pſalm i. 2. In order 
to which it was requiſite that the ſenſe of 
every thing, every where, ſhould not be 
too plain and obvious; for how then could 
we have found always freſh matter for 
our thoughts and enquiries? No, the 
treaſure of divine knowledge was neceſ- 
farily ſo to be hid, in theſe ſacred vo- 
lumes, as not ſoon to be exhauſted, ſo as 
- continually to provoke our ſearches, and 


to feed our mind with ever freſh diſco- 


veries ; ſo as that, how long ſoever we 


meditate upon it, we may have ſtill room 


left for further meditations. Were all 
plain, were all open there, the mind 
would quickly droop, and the atteption 
languiſh, upon the repeated views of that 
which it was ſo well acquainted with, and 
knew ſo thoroughly. | 

Again, God mixed together obſcure 
with plain things, deep with common 
truths in ſcripture, that what was ad- 
dreſſed to all might be adapted to every 
one's capacity. The babes in Chriſt, as 
well as grown ſaints, the weak promiſ- 
cuouſly, and the ſtrong, were to read the 
holy ſcriptures 3 and therefore fit it was 
that there ſhould be food in it propor- 
tioned to both, milk for the one, and 
ſtrong meat for the other. 

Yet further; Theſe dark doctrines and 
| Puzzling paſſages were inſerted to be the 

_ teſl of ingennous, of ſincefe, and well- 
diſpoſed minds ; to ſeg whether, when we 
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vere once ſatisfied that a book came from 
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od, we would acquiekse in every thing 


11 
contained in it, and ſubmit ourſelves 
(without * or cavils) as well to 
thoſe parts of it which ſhocked, as to thoſe 
which enlightened our minds: or whether 
we would not, as many have done, lay 
hold of every obſcure e to the pre- 
judice of ſeripture, though we had of. aa 
wiſe never ſo many arguments for the 
divine original of it, and reje& the au · 
thority of all that which is plain and clear 
there, for the ſake of ſomething which 


-we do not comprehend. 


Finally, God left theſe obſcurities in 
holy writ, on purpoſe to give us a taſte 
and glimpſe, as it were, Of thoſe great 
and plorious truths, which ſhall hereafter 
fully be diſcovered to us in another world, 
_ which zow are, in ſome meaſure, 

aden from our eyes, on purpoſe to make 
us me as after, ay long for, 
that bleſſed ſtate and time, when all 
doubts ſhall be cleared, and the veil. taken 
off from all myſteries : when the boat that 
is _ 2 ſome ee, feet, ſhall be 
opened, every one of the ſeven / 
thereof logſed, Bag v. 5. When that mh 
perfect ſhall come, and that which is in part © 
ſhall be done away, 1 Cor. xiii. 10, When 
we ſhall exchange faith for ſight, hope 
for enjoyment, reaſoning for intuition; 
and ſhall not, as we do now, r through a 

laſs darkly, but know, even as we are 
noaun, ver. 12. | | 

To that bleſſed ſtate God of his infi- 


SERMON III. 
The ſame Subje& continued, 5 


a 2 PET. iii. 16. | 
In which are ſome things hard to be underſtogd, 
Which they that are unlearned and unſtable 


wreſt, as they do alſo the other ſcriptures, unto 
their own deſtruction. nt | 


IN my former diſcourſe I ſhewed you 
that theſe words of St. Peter relate 
directly to the writings of St. Paul, in 
which he owns, there are /ome things hard 
to be underſicod, and that they 2 4 were 
unlearned and unſtable, wrefted them as they 
did the other ſcriptures, to their own de- 
Aruction. Whereby he intimates, that 
there are alſo in the other parts af ſcrip- 
ture, as well as in the writings of St. 
Paul, obſcure paſſages, liable to be miſ- 
1 | underſtood, 
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underſtood, wrefted, and perverted by 
unlearned and unſtable readers. 
I have therefore taken an occaſion 
from hence to diſcourſe to you at large 
concerning the difficult parts of holy 
writ, ſo as to take in the general argu- 
ment; and yet to keep my eye more par- 
ticularly all along upon the books of the 
New Teſtament, to which St. Peter's 
words chiefly refer. II 

I propoſed to treat of this ſubj ect un- 
der 4 four following heads? 5 


I. By enlarging a little on the propoſition 
allowed and laid down in the text, 
That there are in St. Paul's writings, 
and in the other ſcriptures alſo, things 
Bard to be underſtood.” 1 LE 
II. By giving ſome acconnt how, and for 
_ ' what reaſon, it hath come to paſs, that 
the ſcriptures are and mult be in ſome 
meaſure obſcure : how neceſſary and 
unavoidable it was, that there ſhould 
de ſome paſſages in them daxk and 
difficult, even to thoſe who lived at 
mme time when they were written, and 
yet more fo to us; who live at this 
diſtance from the age of the apoſtles. 


III. By ſhewing you, that this carries in it 


no reflection, either upon the goodneſs 
or wiſdom of God: not on his good- 
neſs; becauſe though he has left ſome 
things in holy writ hard to be underſtood, 
yet. he hath left enough there eaſy and 
plain, enough to inform ns clearly of 
the whole compaſs of what we are bound 
to believe and to practiſe: not on his 
wiſdom; becauſe theſe dark parts of 
holy writ have their uſes, as well as 
the clear ones; there being many wiſe 
ends and weighty reaſons for inſerting 
them; ſevera of- which 1 reckoned up 
to you in my laſt diſcourſe. | 
TV. And laſtly, I was to raiſe ſome ob- 
ſervations from what hath been ſaid : 
to prevent the wrong uſes that might, 
and to point out the true and only uſe 
that ought, to be made of it. : 


| |. The two firſt of theſe heads have been 
fully ſpoken to; the third has been enter- 


ed upon, and in ſome meaſure cleared ; 
and what remains behind of it will fall 
into the fourth and laſt general head, the 
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they, is a boo 
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hall be, the folly and unraſlnijc 


of thoſe men who endeavour, from the 


obſcurity of ſome parts of ſcripture, en- 
tirely Fame the authority * 1778 | 5755 
For thus uy argue: The bible, fa) 
ordered by God to be 

written for the information of mankind 
in what they are to believe and to do. 
And can we think, that ſuch a book, from 
ſuch an author, ſhould have any defects in 
it? Can it be imagined, that God would 
ſpeak to man, and yet not ſpeak ſo as in 
every caſe to be underſtood by him? Is 
he either not able or not willing to ex- 
preſs himſelf clearly? If neither of thefe 
can be ſuppoſed without blaſphemy, how 
comes ĩt to paſs that this volume is ſo full 
of difficulties and myſteries ?. that this 


revelation of his will wants a yet further 


revelation, to give us a plain account of 
its meaning? „ 
Thus do the »ngodly reaſon with them- 
ſelves, but not aright (Wiſd. ii. I.), as will 
appear from theſe following conſiderations. 
It is a ftrange ſort of argument, ſurely, 
that a book, which comes from God, 
maſt have nothing in it eb/cure, and hard 
to be underſtood. On the contrary, I think 
it were much to be ſuſpected, that ſuch a 
book as thjs was not of divine authority, 
if it Moufd be found to lie ready and 
open to the moſt ordinary apprehenſions 
in every part and paſfage of it. It is 
given to us, on purpoſe to open to us 
ode diſcoveries concerning the divine 
nature, its eſſence and ineffable perfec- 
tions; to inform us of myſterious truths, 
the ſecrets of heaven hid from natural 
reaſon, and from former ages. And can 
a book, do we think, that ſpeaks of theſe 
deep things of God, with which the na- 
tural man is utterly unacquainted, ſpeak 
ſo as not to give us the leaſt trouble in 
underſtanding it? Can that, like which 
our eyes never ſaw, nor our ears heard, nor 
hath it entered into the bear? (1 Cor. ii. 9.) 
to conceive any thing before, be told us 
in words as eaſy 18 apprehended, as 
thoſe by which we eee the moſt com- 
mon things that we every day converſe 
with d It is not ſo, when we ff ſet our. 
ſelves to learn any human art or ſcience: 
the terms, the principles, the propoſitions 
of it, are all at firſt fight ſtrange and un- 


enlarging on which ſhall be the buſineſs "conth, and make no bright imprefſion up- 


of this preſent diſcourſe. 1 
And the firſt thing I ſhall obſerve, 
from what has been ſaid on this ſubject, 


on the mind. They amaze, they puzzle, 
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comes to read it. So that the difficult; 


n gue to carry us to heaven. 


liar and eaſy to: us. And why then 
ould we expect, that divine myſteries, 


and the things of another world, ſhould 


ore eaſily be taught and learnt, than hu 
— arts and 241 The obſcurity of 
the ſubject, whatever it be, muſt needs 
cauſe à proportionable obſcurity in the 
expreſſion of it; and no wonder then, if 
ſcripture be darł in ſome places, where it 
ſpeaks of things ſo remote from human 
knowledge and apprehenſion. 


Dark it muſt needs be, unleſs God, 


who miraculouſly enlightened the minds, 
of the prophets and NEE when they, 
were to write it, ſhould miraculouſly allo 
open the underſtanding of every one 2 


* 
* 
* 
* 


occurring in ſome paſſages of a divine er- 


velation, are ſo far from being an argu- re 
ment againſt its coming, from God, that 


on the contrary, it were not reaſonable to 

n 7 : 5 1 ; 
think 1 to be 4 7 het C |! 
there were nothing abſtruſe and difficult 


Should it be further objected, that the 


deſign of ſeripture is, to reveal God's na- 
ture and will to mankind, to be a ſure 
guide, and an eaſy rule of our belief and 
practice; and it ought therefore, in order 


to the attainment of this end, to be in 


every reſpect plain and clear: for to no 
purpoſe would it be given us by God, as 
a guide and a rule, if it be obſcurely and 
doubtfully expreſſed. 

To this the anſwer is ready: that the 
ſeripture, being intended by God as a 
rule of faith and manners, muſt needs be, 
and certainly is, ſo far clear, as to reach 
the end it is intended for; ſo far, as to 
enlighten our minds in all neceſſary ſaving 
40 and to afford us, in plain intelligi- 
ble terms, all that knowledge that is re- 
And thus 
ar we affirm the ſcripture to be clear and 
eaſy. But it follows, that it ought, on 
this account, to be plain and clear, in 
every part and paſſage of it. If there be 
enough in it eaſy to be apprehended, it 
ſufficiently anſwers the end for, which it 
was deſigned, though there be ſome 
things in it which are not ſo, And 
therefore the objection fails in this, that 
it ſuppoſes ſcripture to be written per- 
fectly for this end, and for no other, the 


affording us an eaſy familiar rule of faith thi 
and manners. This indeed was the chief, - 


but it was not the only, end. propoſed in 
tig ths 9 ' 3 255 N == 
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Beſides this, it was intended * you 
have heard) ſo be written, as to humble 
the pride of men, and confound the wiſ- 
dom of the wiſe: ſo as to try our probity, 
and to, exerciſe, our ſtricteſt attention, and 
to emplpy our. induſtry, ſo as to create 
a reverence and awe in us of the Divine 
Revealer; and to give us an inſtance of 
the mighty power of God, in making 
thoſe plain men, the apoſtles, utter ſuch 
great and ſublime truths, as thoſe of the 
moſt improved underſtandings among the 
Heathen, by the mere light of nature, never 
did, or could do: in a word, ſo as to 


give, us a light taſte and glimpſe only of 


thoſe truths that were fully to be re- 


vealed to us in another world; and, by. 


that means, to make us the more earneſtly, 


* 
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ſome parts of it ſhould be involved in ob- 
ſcurity ; as I diſcourſed to you the laſt 
opportunity... And therefore it muſt not 
be argued, that the written word of God, 
being deſigned for a rule of faith and 
action, muſt be perſpicuous throughout; 
becauſe there were other ends beſides 
this, to which ſome parts of it were de- 
ſigned; and to the attaining which, the 
dark and difficult places in holy writ con- 
tribute as much, as the plain aud moſt 
intelligible paſſages do, towards building 
us up in thoſe doctrines that are n. 
to. ang 7 i EEE 
But then it is further objected, that 
this way of accounting A obſcurity 
of holy writ in ſome things, ſuppoſeth it 
to be evident in all things neceſſary to 
ſalvation; a W. ery; which will not 
eaſily be granted by thoſe we have to deal 
with. For, ſay they, are not the doc- 
trines of the divinity of Chriſt, and the 
Holy Ghoſt, and thoſe of the ſame rank 
with theſe, neceſſary to ſalvation? And yet 
they are not plainly and clearly contained 
in ſcripture; for then reaſonable men, 
upon reading ſcripture, could not have 

doubted, | whether they were contained 
there, or not; much leſs in good earneſt 
believed that they were not contained 
there. | 3 
| Now the true account of this matter is 


* ff 
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Firſt, It is not pretended, that , theſe 
doctrines are plainly contained in every 
text of ſcripture, which ſpeaks of them: 
4 


A 


and volunt; 
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but only that, in ſome one text or more, 


they are propoſed to us convincingly 
clearly ; and if a truth be once deli- 


vered ſo clearly as to leave no doubt, it is 


the ſame thing to us, who acknowledge 
the divine authority of all parts of ſcrip- 
ture, as if it were many times there re- 
peated. For example, were there no 
other text for the proof of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity, in the ſenſe in which 
the church of God hath always profeſſed 
to believe it, but that only where our Sa- 


viour commands his diſciples to baptize 


in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghoft (Matth. xxviii. 19.) ; or 
that where St. John ſpeaks of the zhree 
ewvitneſſts in heaven (1 John, v. 7.) ; either 
of theſe texts would be ſufficient to make 
that doctrine an evident part of ſcripture, 
though in all the other paſſages uſually 
1 for it, it ſnould be allowed to 


be expreſſed obſcurely. 


Again, Neither is it pretended that 


theſe doctrines are any where, throughout 
the whole bible, expreſſed with the ut- 


moſt degree of evidence and clearneſs, 
which words are anyways poſſibly capa- 
ble of; but only that they are ſo expreſſ- 
ed, that an honeſt impartial mind cannot 
well miſs the ſenſe of them. It might 


have been ſaid indeed, in ſo many 
words, that Chriſt, and the Holy Spirit, 


were, from all eternity, diftint from 
the Father, and, together with him, 


one God bleſſed for ever; and equally 


the objects of our religious worſhip and 
ſervice. But though this be not ſaid 
there in ſo many terms, it is ſaid how- 
ever in ſuch, as an unbiaſſed well-mean- 


ing man cannot miſtake ; and he that is 


not ſo, though it ſhould have been faid 
in theſe very terms, would perhaps have 


found a way to have miſtaken, or rather 


wilfully to have perverted the ſenſe of 
them. | 


Ihe truth is, God never deſigned to 
give us an account of the myſteries of 


chriſtianity, in expreſſions every way ſo 
bright and clear, as ſhould prevent all 
ä ſible wreſtings and miſconſtructions. 
For this had been to do too great force 
to our aſſent, which ought to be free 
This had been to rob 
us of the rewards due to believing, and 


to take away the proper teſt and trial of 


fincere and ingenuous minds. 
Beſides, had all points of doctrine been 
delivered with ſuch a degree of exactneſs, 
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been ſo minutely explained, fo ſtrictly and 
cautiouſly guarded on all ſides, as to ſhut 
out the poſſibility of any miſtaken mean- 
ing, the bible had been too' voluminous 
and too ſubtle a book for common uſe. 
And though to ſome few. ayers My, 
heads, it might have given better ſatiſ- 
faction, yet to the moſt, that is, to the 
unlettered part of mankind, it would have 
been ten times more obſcure and unintel- 
ligible, than even now it is repreſented 
to be. So that upon the whole it was 
extremely fit and proper that theſe doc- 
trines ſhould be delivered with that de- 
ree of clearneſs as to be eaſily under- 
ood ; not ſo as to be perfectly incapable 
of being miſunderſtood. It was requiſite 
that they ſhould be aſſerted ſhortly and 
plainly, not that they ſhould be fenced 
about with all thoſe nice diſtinctions 
which could anyway guard them from 
the attempts of the moſt captious and 
unreafonable. | | | 
And with this degree of clearneſs we 
affirm that all neceſſary truths are deli- 
vered in ſcripture, i. e. with ſuch a de- 
2 of clearneſs as is neceſſary. Nor 
oes it weaken the ſtrength of this aſ- 
ſertion to ſay, that the ſenſe of thoſe 
paſſages in ſcripture, which we think 
os to this purpoſe, is diſputed by 
ome, and abſolutcly denied by others ; 
and therefore is not ſo plain as we ima- 
gine. For at this rate there would per- 
haps be never a plain text left in the 
whole book of God. Since what text 
almoſt is there, that has not been the 
ſubject of different interpretations and 
opinions? X | 
There is ſcarce any thing fo abſurd, 
ſays an ancient, in nature or morality, 
but ſome philoſopher or other has held 
it. And there is ſcarce any thing ſo ex- 
travagant in divinity (may we ſay), but 
that ſome obſtinate opinionative man or 
other has maintained it, and made a 
wretched ſhift to countenance his opi- 
nion by the authority of ſcripture miſera- 
bly wreſted and perverted to his pur- 
poſe. - But what then? This makes no 
more againſt the perſpicuity of the holy 
2 in all neceſſary doctrines, than 
the wild opinion of that old philoſopher 
who affirmed ſnow to be black, diſproves 
the clearneſs and certainty of thoſe inform- 
ations which proceed from the ſenſes. 
Let not a man therefore ſay, that the 


ſcripture is not plain in thoſe things in 


which 
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it 
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ic retend it is, becauſe in thoſe 
yg the church of God hath 
underſtood it one way, and Arius, So- 
cinus; or ſome ſuch broacher of hereſy, 
another. For this proves nothing, but 
that there have been men hardy enough 


before them allowed: But it is by no 
means an argument of the obſcurity of 
ſcripture expreſſion, unleſs we could 


neſt and upright in their ſearches, acted 
with no * had no vain end 
which they propoſed to themſelves, of 
heading a party, or baffling received opi- 
nions; came to ſearch theſe books without 
bias, prejudice, or any pre- engagements 
to ſome opinions of their own, which 
they were willing and reſolved to find 


| there, Without all this, and a great deal 


more, be proved (which indeed 1s not 
capable of proof), the ſcriptures may be 
clear, though men of clear reaſon in other 


them. $77 
Well then, the obſcurity of ſcripture 
carries no objection at all in it, either 
againſt the goodneſs or wiſdom of God; 
for in all things neceſſary to be under- 
ſtood, it is obvious and plain; and in 
what is unneceſſary to be underſtood there 
are many good and wiſe reaſons why it 
ſhould not be plain. In the mean time, 
let thoſe who reje& ſcripture be pleaſed 
to find us out a ſyſtem of religion deli- 
vered by God without any of theſe dif- 
ficulties \in it. We defire no more of 
them, but to leave us in poſſeſſion of our 
bibles, till they can ſhew us a clearer re- 
velation, and more worthy of the divine 
Revealer. | 
If to this they ſhall ſay (as many in 
our own times do ſay), What need of 
any revelation at all? Reaſon 1s clear, 
and by that we may guide ourſelves ; 
God has implanted: a light in every one 


{ſufficient to ſhew him the way to hea- 


ven:—we muſt aſk them, whether natural 
religion ſpeaks ſo plainly in any one point 
of religion, but that ſome perverſe man 
or other has contradicted it? And then, 
by their own rule concerning the obſcurity 
of ſcripture, that' point is not plain from 


denied its plainneſs. So that a man who, 
on the account of the obſcurity of: holy 
writ, ſhall- pretend to reje& the Chriſ+ 


tian religion, and turn deiſt, muſt, upon 


to deny ſomewhat, which all the world 


know certainly, that theſe men were ho- 


things do not or will not underſtand 


food 


reaſon, becauſe rational thinking men have 


unity, or diſturbing the KM the: 
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the ſame account, reject deiſm too; and 
turn atheiſt. For there are a great many 


things in the notion of a God, and of 
that worſhip which natural religion di- 


reQs us to pay him, that he can never 
ſatisfy himſelf about, nor thoroughly un- 
derſtand. Nay, he muſt not ſtay at athe- 
iſm neither, for the very ſame reaſon; 
ſince no ſyſtem of that kind can be con- 
trived, which is not in many parts of it 
obſcure and unintelligible. A great in- 
ſtance of which we have in the writing 
of that modern atheiſt Spinoſa. In a 
word, he muſt be nothing, believe no- 
thing, be of no opinion, but lire under 
an indifference to all truths and falſe-. 
hoods, in a pendulous ſtate of mind; ne- 
ceſſitated to act continually in order ta 
ſome end ſuppoſed to be true, and yet 
doubting whether there be any ſuch ting 
as truth or no; living under all the a 

mes and torments of a rooted ſcepticiim.. 

Thus have I confidered-largely, and in 
ſome meaſure endeavoured to remove 
the firſt ill uſe that is made of the doc - 
trine of the text by thoſe perverſe and 
unreaſonable men, who take an advan- 
tage from the confeſſed obſcurity of ſome 
parts of ſcripture, to diſpute the autho- 
rity of it. 

F now haſten to mention ſonie other 
ill uſes that are made of what is owned 
here in the text, that there are in the in- 
ſpired writings things hard to be under- 


And. indeed, after what has been al- 

ready diſcourſed, I need do little more 
than mention them; for to repreſent 

them, will be to diſprove them. ov 

Secondly, therefore, I obſerve, that it 

follows not from thence, as the Romaniſts 

would infer, that becauſe of theſe obſcure 
paſſages in ſcripture, there is abſolute 
need of a ſupreme judge in controverſies, 
who ſhould determine the ſenſe of every 
text, and among many falſe meanings of 
it, infallibly guide us into the only true 
one. I fay, it by no means follows from 
hence that ſuch a judge is neceſſary, for 
this plain reaſon; becauſe, as we have- 
heard, none of thoſe points that are any- 

ways obſcure and Joubtful, are neceſſary 
to be determined. In theſe every man 
may abound in his own ſenſe, and have 
his own opinions to himſelf; and if he: 
does but maintain thoſe opinions with ſo - 
briety and modeſty,” without r che 


1 


\ 
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1 
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church, though he may be under an 


error, yet that error ſhall not be rigor- 


ouſly imputed to him. 
Mach leſs does it follow from hence, 
- Thirdly, That, becauſe of theſe obſcu- 
rities in ſcripture, therefore the book it- 


ſelf ſhould be taken out of the people's 


hands. For though there are ſome things 
in it hard to be underſtood, yet many, nay 
moſt things there are eaſy to be under- 
ſtood, as that very expreſſion in St. Peter 
intimates. . And how unreaſonable there- 
fore is it, to make ſome dark paſſages in 
holy writ a pretence of locking up all at 
once, without diſtinction, from the gene- 
rality of Chriſtians; becauſe there are a 


few things there, which they cannot un- 


derſtand, therefore to let them underſtand 
nothing at all. And this is ſo much the 
harder, becauſe (as we have heard) all 


that is neceſſary to be underſtood, is evi- 


dently contained in ſcripture. So that 
to deprive a man of that which he can 


underſtand, and which allo it is neceſſary 
he ſhould underſtand, for the ſake of 


ſomewhat contained in the ſame book, 
which he cannot underſtand, and which 


it is no matter whether he doth under- 


ſtand or no, is an unreaſonable piece of 
cruelty. | 
I will be bold to ſay, that, upon the 
fame grounds that the Roman church de- 
nies the people the liberty of reading 
ſcripture, ſhe might have debarred them 
alſo the privilege of our Saviour's con- 


verſation while he lived upon earth. For 


there were ſeveral things, in the. courſe 
of his inſtructions, hard to be underſtood ; 
and therefore, for fear of miſinterpreting 


_ thoſe things, it was convenient, might 


ſhe have ſaid, that all ignorant, unſkilful 
men ſhould utterly abſtain from his com- 
pany. But our Saviour did not deter the 


common people from approaching him, 


becauſe now and then he ſpake a dark 


| parable. And therefore neither ought 


they to be withheld from reading his 

oſpel, though there be ſome hard 
* there, which perhaps they will 
read without underſtanding. | 

But fourthly, and laſtly, Theſe ill uſes 
of the doctrine of the text being removed, 
the trueſt and moſt en uſe we can 
make of it is, from à ſenſe of theſe 
things hard to be underſtood in ſcripture, 
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a wiſe jealouſy, and a wary diſtruſt of 
our own ſelves ; not with a conceited 
opinion of our own gifts and parts, as if 
we alone were able to fathom all.depths, 
and to graſp all myſteries. Except ye 
receive my goſpel as a little child, ſaid our 
Saviour, ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven. Mark, x. 1 Y And except 
ye read my goſpel as a little child, may 
he be as well ſuppoſed to ſay, with ſuch an 
humble and teachable temper, with ſuch 
a freedom from vanity, prepoſſeſſion, 
and prejudices, as belongs to that infant 
ſtate, ye cannot enter into the deep 
things of it; thoſe R_ which are ex- 
preſsly ſaid to be revealed to babes, but 
hidden from the wiſe. Mat. xi. 25, 
Let us therefore weigh and conſider 
what we read as well as we can; but 
let us not too much indulge our private 
reaſonings upon, and fanciful expoſitions 
of ſcripture. When we ſtick any where, 
let us modeſtly conſult thoſe who ſhould 
know berter than we, and whoſe parti- 
cular buſineſs it is to underſtand and ex- 
plain this ſacred volume, Let us en- 
quire what has been the interpretation 
generally received in the church of Chriſt 
in the pureſt ages of it. Or, if that be 


| hard to come at, what is the opinion of 


our own church, that particular member 
of the myſtical body of Chriſt, into 
which it has pleaſed the divine Provi- 
dence to engraft us. When we have 
found it, let us reſolve not lightly to 
vary from it; not without ſtrong reaſons 
and clear convictions to the contrary ; 
and even then to do it with modeſty, 
and be content to enjoy our own private 
opinions, without endeavouring to make 
proſelytes, or troubling the peace of the 
church, for the ſake of them. Let us 
pay a due deference, though not a blind 
obedience, to ſo great an authority. And 
let us not reverence her deciſions only, 
but make uſe of her admirable words 
alſo, which ſhe puts into the mouth of 
every one, who deſires to grow in the 
knowledge of ſcripture. 8 

Bleſed Lord, who haſt cauſed all holy 


ſcripture to be written for our learning, 


grant that we may in ſuch wiſe hear them, 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digeſt 
them, that by patience and comfort of thy 
holy Word, aue may embrace, and ever hold 


to form ourſelves into a deep humility fa/?, the bleſſed hope of everlaſting life, 


and lowlineſs of mind, in the peruſin 


them; to read that ſacred volume wi 


— 


ewhich thou haſt given us through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord. M COTS UST hg] 


SERMON IV. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


2 PET. iii. 16. 


Which they that are unlearned, and unſtable, 
wreſt, as they do alſo the other ſcriptures, unto 
their own deſtructionn 


Dou the former part of the verſe 
F I have already taken occaſion to diſ- 
courſe to you largely concerning the ob- 
ſcurity of holy writ. In the latter part 
of it, which I have propoſed now to 
handle, St. Peter gives us an account 
of the ill impreſſions that theſe difficult 
parts of ſcripture make often on the 
minds of weak Chriſtians ; they are wreſt- 
ed by them (he tells us) to their own de- 


By unlearned men, the apoſtle means 


not ſuch as wanted that which we com- 
monly call learninz, but ſuch as were 
not well ſkilled in divine things. By un- 
table, ſuch as not being well grounded 
in the faith, were, upon that account, 
ealy to be drawn aſide into pernicious 
opinions and deſtruftive errors. Such, 
he ſays, as theſe, wreſt, i. e. miſunder- 
ſtand, miſapply, and pervert the writ- 
ings of St. Paul, and the other ſcrip- 
tures: and this they do, to their own 
deſtruction; that is, to their eternal 
ruin in another world, So that the mean- 
ing of this whole paſſage is, that ſome 
men, not being firmly rooted and ground- 
ed in the true faith of Chriſt, and being 
by conſequence of an uncertain and wa- 


vering judgment in matters of religion, 


were apt to make an ill uſe of the diffi- 
cult places of ſcripture, and to turn them 
to ſuch a ſenſe as deſtroyed Chriſtianity ; 
and ſuch therefore as could not but end 
in the deſtruction of thoſe who aſſerted 
and maintained it. | 
This at firſt ſight perhaps may ſ- 
an hard ſaying. What, will ſome men 
ſay, ſhall a man be ruined eternally for 
a miſunderſtood place of ſcripture ? Shall 
they who own the divine authority of holy 
writ (as it is plain theſe perſons did), and 
who are ſtudious to know and embrace 
the true ſenſe of it every where, if in 


ſome obſcure paſſages they ſhould miſtake 


hazard of their ſalvation ? 


I. What is ſtrictly to be underſtood 
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it, be anſwerable for that miſtake, at the 


Better, at this rate, had it been, that 
the bible ſhould never have been given 
men, if it be ſo very fatal a thing to make 


a wrong expoition, even of the moſt 


doubtful and intricate parts of it, 

I ſhall endeavour to give an anſwer to 
this complaint, by ſtatins the juſt bounds, 
and ſhewing the great reaſonableneſs, of 


St. Peter's aſſertion; and ſhall then make 


uſe of the truth of the text, thus explained 
and juſtified, in ſome obſervations and in- 
ferences that it will afford us. 

In order to ſtate the bounds of the aſ- 
ſertion, it will be fit to confider, more 
particularly, APD BA YO 


here 
by wreſting of ſeripture. £95 01 
II. What kind of paſſages in ſcripture 
they were, that are ſaid to have been 
thus wreſted. 36 | 


I. As to the firſt of theſe, it muſt be 
conſidered, that, to wreſt ſcripture, doth 
in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech ſignify, not only to 
miſinterpret and miſunderſtand it, out 
of l and ignorance, as any 
Chriſtian may blameleſsly do, but with 
ſome degree of perverſity and wilfulneſs 
to force an unnatural and falſe conſtruc 
tion upon it, in order to make it fall in 
with our corrupt opinions and prejudices, 
which we have beforehand entertained, 
and reſolved not to part with. Thus 
much is intimated by the original word 
reibe, which ſignifies, either to detort 
or turn away, or to torment, and put to 
the queſtion. In the firſt of theſe ſenſes, 
when applied to ſcripture, it implies, that 
theſe wreſters of it bent and warped the 
ſtreight line and meaſure of their duty, 
on purpoſe to make it ſuit wick their own 
crooked opinions. In the ſecond (which 
comes to much the ſame), that they did, 
as it were, torment and vex it, till it 
ſpake according to their minds. | 


IT. We are to obſerve, what kind of 


paſſages in ſcripture they were, which 
theſe, men are ſaid to have wreſted. They 
were ſuch as were hard to be underſtood 
(ſo the preceding words ſpeak), and ſuch. 
as, for that very reaſon, there was no 
neceſſity that they ſhould underſtand ; and 
yet theſe men would pretend to under- 
ſtand them, and to be very poſitive alſo, 
and e in their opinions con- 


cerning 
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cerning them. Further it appears, that 
theſe places treated not of {light indiffer- 
ent points of doctrine, but of ſuch as 
were of the utmoſt concern and mo- 
ment; ſuch as were the foundations 
of the Chriſtian faith, and the very pil- 
lars that ſupported the whole frame of 
religion. I ſay, it appears, that they 
treated of ſuch points as theſe, from the 
foregoing parts of this chapter, where 
St. Peter diſcourſes of the day of judg- 
ment, of its . certainty, and of the wife 
reaſons for which God was pleaſed to de- 
lay it; and repygſents ſome men as ſcoff- 
ing at theſe do and ſaying, Where 
is the promiſe of his coming? For ſince the 
fathers fell aſleep, all things continue as 
they were. Ver. 4. To convince theſe 
ſcoffers, he urges the authority of St. Paul 


to them; who in his epiſtles had main- 


tained the ſame aſſertions, not always 
however expreſſed with ſuch a degree of 
evidence and clearneſs as might be 
thought neceſſary to prevent all miſtakes ; 
from whence ill men had taken an occa- 
fion to abuſe his words to a quite different 
ſenſe, and to pervert his meaning. 80 
that the points of doctrine to which theſe 
wreſted texts referred, were great and 
fundamental ones; and which it was of 


the laſt importance to be rightly in- 


ſtructed in. And to this we may add 
alſo a 3 | 
Third remark, That this forced inter- 
pretation of obſcure paſſages was 4 
oſition to other plain and evident texts. 
For ſince (as I have already diſcourſed to 
you) there is no point of moment, but 
what is ſomewhere or other plainly and 
perſpicuouſly delivered in ſcripture, and 


ſince theſe wreſted places of ſcripture, 


which St. Peter ſpeaks of, related, as you 
have heard, to points of moment; it 


follows, that they who wreſted them, did 


it in contradiction to other plain and per- 
ſpicuous parts of holy writ. „5 

The full import of the text therefore, 
under theſe ſeveral explications, will be, 
that they who, being miſled by 1 8 and 
vanity, or any other luſt and paſſion, 
perverted the ſenſe. of ſcripture, in order 
to make it ſuit with their own wicked 
practices, or juſtify their ill opinions, 


yvho vexed and tortured texts in order to 


make them ſpeak ſuch language as was 
for their purpoſe, who did this in . 
vary — to be underſtood, and therefore 
not neceſſary to be underſtood, and in 


his own fault, that he is miſtaken, A 


may deſtroy the morality of the goſpel, 
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points of doctrine which were of the ut- 
moſt concern and importance, and inter- 
preted theſe paſſages, in relation to theſe 
points, quite contrary to other plain and 
expreſs places of ſcripture : theſe men, 
I fay, are very juſtly and reaſonably ſaid 
to have wreſted the ſcriptures to their 
own deſtruction, For ſurely there was 
ſuch a complication of inſincerity, pride, 
and obſtinacy, in this manner of wreſting 
ſcripture, as deſerved ſach a condemna- 
tion. | 

And therefore to that queſtion, Shall 
a man be eternally ruined for a miſ- 
underſtood place of ſcripture ? we an- 
ſwer, Yes doubtleſs, under thoſe cir- 
cumſtances which we have before ex- 
plained, if it be a fundamental point, 
about which he is miſtaken, and be much 


miſunderſtood place of ſeripture may 
overthrow one of the prime articles of 
faith, which God has made neceſſary to 
be believed in order to ſalvation: or it 


by introducing a looſe opinion concerning 
life and manners. By wreſting one ſingle 
paſſage of holy writ, a man may either 
deny the Lord who bought him (2 Pet. ii. I.), 
or turn the grace of God into laſciviouſneſs. 
Jude, iv. And he that does either of 
theie, cannot be ſaid to be ſeverely dealt 
with, though he be cut off from the mer- 
cies of the goſpel. For a life led in op- 
pofition to the plain practical rules of 
Chriſtianity, or without that faith which 
Chriſtianity requires, are either of them 
a ſufficient cauſe of our condemnation. 
And therefore ſuch a wilful wreſting of 
ſcripture, as occaſions either of theſe, 
muſt in its conſequence be damnable, and 
excuſe God in pronouncing this fentence, 
from all manner of ſeverity or rigour in 
his dealings with us. This is the account 
of the true meaning of St. Peter's aſſer- 
tion in the text, and of the juſtneſs alſo, 
and reaſonableneſs of it. Which points 
being thus ſtated and cleared, I come 
now, as I propoſed, to make uſe of them, 
in ſome obſervations and inferences that 
they afford us. And, 

Firſt, it may be obſerved, that the 
ſcriptures/were perverted, and turned by 
ill men to ill purpoſes, in the times of 
the apoſtles themſelves ; that they were 
no ſooner written, but they were wreſted. 
From whence we may learn theſe two 


chings: OY 
. iſt, 
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it, That if this happened in the apo · 
ſtles days, then well might it Happen in 
after - times, eſpecially in this age, which 


is at ſo 3 2 diſtance from the time of 


the apoſtles writing. We may ceaſe to 
wonder, how it has come to paſs, that 
ſo many controverſies have been ſtarted 
about the ſenſe of ſcripture, that it has 


| been urged to ſo many wrong and differ- 


ent purpoſes, and brought to ſupport 
and countenance ſo many heretical opi- 
nions, in latter days, when we find that, 
during the lives of St, Paul and St. 
Peter themſelves, it was thus inſincerely 
and unfairly dealt with. The ink was 


hardly dry, which fell from the apoſtles 


pens, but men began to diſpute about the 
words that were wrote in it; to miſcon- 
ſtrue and miſapply them, every one to 
ſuch doctrines as pleaſed him beſt ; and 
to draw from the inſpired writings things 
deſtructive of faith and ſalvation, in the 
face of the inſpired authors of them, 
without aſking, or at leaſt without taking 


their opinions in the point; who ſurely 
had been the propereſt men to have given 


an account of their own meaning. And 
if theſe things were ſo then, what wonder 
is it, if ever ſince, and eſpecially now, 
in theſe dregs of time, there be wilful 
men found, who will oppoſe their own 
vain fancies and novelties to the general 
ſenſe of the whole body of Chriſtians, 
and not ſubmit themſelves to ſuch a con- 
current teſtimony in the expoſition of 
ſcripture, as, though of the utmoſt mo- 
ment towards determining our affent, 
yet falls far ſhort of infallibility and in- 
ſpiration ? | 

From the ſame obſervation alſo we may 


| learn, in the 


2d place, That an unerring expounder 
of ſeripture is not ſo uſeful and neceſ- 
ſary as ſome men would make us be- 
lieve it is; becauſe if there were ſuch an 


one, and he were known and acknow- 
| - ledged to be ſuch by all men, yet would 


not that ſecure all men from Miſſpterpret- 
ing ſcripture, as is plain from the Mſtance 


of the text. The apoſtles were certainly 


unexceptionable interpreters of their own 
writings, and infallible judges of all con- 
troverſies that could ariſe from them; 
and yet notwithſtanding this, their writ- 
ings were in their own time perverted, to 
countenance erroneous and heretical doc- 
trines ; and ſo doubtleſs would they be 
now, though there were an infallible 
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judge upon earth ſtill. And vain there 
fore is the pretenee of our adverſaries of 
the church of Rome, that ſuch an infal- 
lible judge is neceſſary, to aſſure us of the 
true ſenſe of ſcripture, and put an end 
to all controverſies concerning it; ſince 
plain it is, that, when there was ſuch an 
infallible judge, he did not put an end 
to all controverſies of this kind: there 
were ſtill a great many proud, pertina - 
cious, and opiniative men left, that 
would not be concluded by him. 14 

Now if the inferring the neceſſity of 
God's acting in ſuch or ſuch a manner, 
from the convenience that would redound 
to mankind from his ſo acting, be no very 
good argument in divinity, even when 
that convenience is allowed; what a kind 
of argument muſt that be, which would 
prove the neceſſity of an infallible judge, 
from the great expedience of it towards 
determining all controverſies, when even 
that expedience itſelf (as we have ſeen} 
wants to be proved ? u 1 a. 

But to go on. We may obſerve from 
St. Peter's aſſertion in the tekt, 

Secondly, What temper of mind, what 
precautions, what degree of knowledge 
are requiſite, in order to make our in- 
quiries into the obſcure parts of ſeripture 
innocent and uſeful to us. It is plain 
that this is an attempt of ſome hazard, 
and that it may happen to coſt us dear, 


as it did thoſe in the text, if we do not 


fitly prepare and guard our minds againſt 
the danger of it : which may be done, 
if we manage our ſearches of this kind 
by theſe following rules and directions. 
iſt, We .muſt take care that the end 
we propoſe to ourſelves in theſe inqui- 
ries be good and laudable. They muſt 
not be entered upon out of mere curio- 
ſity and wantonneſs, not out of a vain 
and fruitleſs deſire of knowledge, nor out 
of a deſign of being more ſkilfal and 
learned than other men, and of appear- 
ing to underſtand every thing; but the 
end of all our ſearches in this caſe ought 
to be, that we may improve in the fill 
of thoſe divine truths, which were on 
purpoſe committed to writing, that there 
might be matter in holy writ, fit always 
to employ our repeated meditations, and 
to exerciſe our ſtricteſt attention: that we 
may by ſuch ſearches gain to ourſelves 
higher and more enlarged apprehenſions 
of God, a truer and clearer ſenſe of the 
deep wiſdom of all his myſterious diſpen- 
1 ſations ; 
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ſations; and may thus raiſe up our minds 
into greater degrees of holy admiration, 
reverence, and awe. 
We muſt intend to qualify ourſelves 
by theſe ſearches for the removing the 
objections raiſed by thoſe who are no 
friends to ſcripture, for the juſtifying 
the darkeſt as well as the brighteſt parts 
of it, and making out to fair unpreju- 
diced men the beautiful harmony of all 
the different but agreeing branches of 
the divine revelation.” | 
. 2dly, We muſt come to this work, as 
with a right intention, ſo with a mind 
rightly Lifpoſed and qualified to purſue 
that intention: not preſuming on our 
own {ſtrength ; not with an high opinion 
and conceit of our particular gifts, abi- 
ties, or advantages, as if we alone 
were able to clear up all difficulties, 
and to go to the bottom of all myſte- 
ries, and that nothing were too hard for 
us. This is not a temper of mind, ei- 
ther naturally fitted for ſuch a work, or 
which God delights to bleſs with ſuper- 
natural aſſiſtances and diſcoveries. No, 
if ever we hope to make our inquiries 
of this kind ſucceſsful and profitable to 
us, we muſt be ſure to conduct them with 
great modeſty, with a becoming difh- 
- dence and diſtruſt of ourſelves, humbly 
and chiefly relying upon God for his 
gracious help and aſſiſtance; and in order 
to it, putting up frequent and fervent pe- 
titions to that good Spirit which indited 
the holy ſcriptures, that he would pleaſe 
to enlighten. us with the knowledge of 
all the deep myſteries contained there. 
It is humility and devotion that princi- 
pally qualify us for ſuch ſearches as theſe ; 
and will do more by themſelves, towards 
Fürs a man a true underſtanding of 
cripture, than all the gifts and parts in 
the world will do, when ſeparated from 
them. For it is true in this inſtance, as 
well as in many others, that God re/iterh 
the proud, and giveth grace to the lowly. 
James, iv. 6, 
And, as a good way to keep alive and 
improve this humility of mind in us, let 
us be ſure, | | 
3dly, In our ſearches of this kind ever 
to carry this truth along with us (a truth 
J have largely explained, and proved to 
you in a former diſcourſe), that there is 
no place of holy writ hard to be under- 
ſtood, that is needful to be underſtood 
by us: if we maintain this reflection con- 


taken off from conſiderin 
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ſtantly upon our minds, it will teach us 
not to lay too great ſtreſs upon theſe dif- 
ficulties, nor to employ too much of our 
time upon them, ſo as to be in the leaſt 
what is more 
plain and profitable in ſeripture, what 
can more eaſily and uſefully be under- 
ſtood, and is indeed more neceſſary to be 
underſtood by us. Some men pore ſo 


much and ſo long upon paſſages of a diſ- 


puted meaning, as if they thought it in- 
diſpenſably requiſite to determine them- 
ſelves of one ſide or other of the queſ- 
tion; as if the whole of religion were 
concerned in ſuch difficult inquiries: 
they are ſo buſy in opening and ex- 
plaining hard places, that they forget to 
meditate upon plain ones, and to govern 
their lives under a lively and vigorous 
ſenſe of the doctrines contained in them: 
which is doing juſt as the Phariſees did, 
tithing mint and rue, and all manner of 
herbs, and paſſing over judgment and the love 
of Ged. Luke, xi. 42. Whereas (as our 
Saviour in that caſe decides), T he/e ought 
they to hae done, and not to have left the 
other undone. A due reflection therefore 
upon this truth, that the underſtanding 
the obſcure places of ſcripture is not 2 
thing ſtrictly required of us, or need- 
ful for us, will be of uſe to moderate, 
our too great eagerneſs in the purſuit of 
ſuch kind of knowledge; to render us 
leſs impatient and uneaſy under what 
we do not underſtand of it, and leſs po- 
fitive and dogmatical in what we do. 
And thns the two greateſt temptations 
towards perverting 2 will be re- 
moved, an exceſſive curioſity in ſearches 
of this kind, and an over-weening fond- 
neſs for our own private interpretations 
and opinions. | 
4thly, If we would not wreſt the hard 
places in, ſcripture, we muſt be ſure to 
make that an inviolable rule and law to 
ourſelves, never to expound them ſo as 
to oppoſe perſpicuous and clear ones: 
but ſo to order our interpretation of 
doubtful points, as to make them fall 
in with the clear and intelligible parts of 
the ſame revelation; ſo as together with 
them to make up one complete body 
of truths, perfectly agreeing with each 
other. 
The beſt way of knowing whether 
a line be crooked or not, is to apply it 
to one that is confeſſedly ſtreight ; and 
the pureſt way of not erring in obſcure 
Paſſages, 


abound in his own ſenſe. 


paſſages, is to make plain texts the mea- 
ſure and judge of them. The greateſt part 


of the abuſes and miſrepreſentations of 


ſcripture have ariſen from a contrary ma- 


nagement; from men's giving obſcure 


texts a new and particular ſenſe of their 
own firſt, and then growing fond of that 
invention afterwards, and reſolving to 
bring all the plaineſt paſſages in ſcrip- 


ture, whether they will or no, to coun- 


tenance and comply with it. 

That we may carry ourſelves after a 
quite different manner in our ſearches, it 
is fit for us to obſerve, | | 

5thly, and laſtly, That the ſafeſt and 
ſecureſt way of looking into theſe Juorwyrz 
of St. Paul and the other holy writers is, 


to poſtpone the conſideration of them, 


till we have maſtered what is ſure and 
eaſy in ſcripture, till we have rooted and 
grounded ourſelves in thoſe points of 
doctrine that lie obvious and open; and 
when we have done that, there will be no 
danger of looking into any thing elſe, 


Jet it be never ſo hard and never ſo ob- 


ſcure. For either we ſhall hit upon the 
right interpretation of it, or, if we do 
not, the wrong one ſhall not hurt us. A 
man that holds all that is plainly con- 
tained in ſcripture, and all that is neceſ- 
ſary to be held by him, may in that which 
is not plain, and not neceſſary, innocently 
For though he 
ſnould in theſe matters miſtake in his 
opinions, and miſtake the ſenſe of ſcrip- 


ture, upon which he grounds thoſe opt- 


nions, yet thoſe miſtakes cannot be fatal, 


. becauſe not fundamental. He can never 


maintain any thing directly repugnant to 
the Catholic faith, and eyidently deſtruc- 


tive of it; and while he does not, he may 


maintain what elſe he pleaſes ; and ſo he 
does it with ſobriety and modeſty, and a 
due deference to the opinion of thoſe 
who have a right to be liſtened to in theſe 
things, his error (if it be one) ſhall ne- 
ver prove dangerous, or be imputed to 
him. And this remark is what is plainly 
ſuggeſted to us by the words of the text, 
where St. Peter tells us, that thoſe which 
wreſted the hard places in. St. Paul's 


writings, and the other ſcriptures, were 
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the unlearned and unſtable, that is (as I 
told you), thoſe who, being not well 
82 in the faith, were eaſy to be 

rawn aſide into pernicious opinions and 
deſtructive errors : from whence it fol- 
lows, that the beſt way to ſecure our- 
ſelves from thus perverting what is ob- 
ſcure in ſcripture is, firſt, to render our- 
ſelves learned and ſtable in what is plain ; 
and fixing that as our centre, from whence 
we are not to be removed, we may ex- 


tend our thoughts and opinions to what 


circumference we pleaſe. That faith 
which we keep pure and undefiled in fun- 
damentals, ſhall either enable us to find 
out thoſe truths of leſſer moment, that 
perfectly agree with it, or ſhall excuſe. 
us before God, if we ſhould miſs of them. 
There will be a probability from hence 
of our underſtanding obſcure texts right- 
ly ; or if we do not, yet there will be a 
certainty of our not incurring the guilt 
of wreſting ſcripture to our own dettruc- 
tion. | 5 
Thus have I diſpatched the ſecond 


general obſervation, which I raiſed from 


the text, viz. to conſider from thence 
what temper and qualifications of mind, 
what precaution and degrees of know- 
ledge are requiſite, in order to make our 
inquiries into the obſcure parts of holy 
writ innocent and uſeful to us. 

I might obſerve alſo from hence, in 


the zd place, that if 5 obſcure 
paſſages of ſcripture 


e a thing in itſelf 
damnable, as St. Peter aſſures us it is, 
how much more certainly damnable is it 
to pervert plain ones? And then infer, _ 
4thly, and laſtly alſo, That if ſuch a 
ſentence be pronounced upon thoſe who 
wreſt ſcripture, then ſurely a much high- 
er degree of puniſhment is reſerved for 
thoſe who affront and ridicule it. But 
becauſe the firſt of theſe points has been 
already in ſome meaſure intimated in the 
receding diſcourſe, and there occaſional- 
ly explained; and becauſe the ſecond is 
of too extenſive and concerning a nature 
to be now conſidered, I ſhall therefore at 
preſent inſiſt upon neither of them. The 
may perhaps employ our refletions on 


ſome other opportunity, | 
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The public Manner in which the 


Goſpel was at firſt promulged, one 
conſiderable Evidence of its Divine 
Authority, Eee tf 


ACTS, xxvi. 26. 
This thing was not done in a corner. 


IT might be hoped that, in a country 

where the religion of Chriſt is not only 
publicly profeſſed, but interwoven into 
the civil frame, and eſtabliſned by a law, 
the truth of Chriſtianity might at all 
times be taken for granted; and that the 
miniſters of Chriſt might have nothing to 
do, but to build on that foundation, and 
be ever employed in exciting men to a 
practice ſuitable to their profeſſion, and 


to adorn the doctrine of our God and Sa- 
Vviour in all things. Tit. ii. 10. But 
alas! the frequent and daring attempts 


of inhdelitr interrupt us in our courſe, 
make it neceſſary for us to lay again the 


Foundation (Heb. vi. 1.), (as the apoſtle 


peaks), and to apologize for Chriſtianity, 


_ juſt as if it were now in its infant ſtate, 


and newly ſetting forth in the world. 
God forgive them who put us upon 
this unwelcome taſk ! In the mean time, 
we, 1 am ſure, were not to be forgiven, 
mould we appear leſs ſolicitous to ſup- 
port and vindicate that faith, into which 
we were baptized, and to the preaching 
of which we are peculiarly dedicated, 
than ſome men are to undermine and 
deſtroy it, And of all the circumſtances 
which add a particular ſtrength to the 
evidence given for the truth of the goſ- 
pel, there is none more advantageous 


to it, than the conſideration of that fair, 
open, and illuſtrious manner, wherein it 


was proved and propagated by Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, There was no affectation 
of privacy in what they ſaid or did; 
their doctrines were preached, and their 
miracles wrought, in broad day-light, and 
in the face of the world; in the moſt 
frequented places, before thouſands and 
ten thouſands of witneſſes : This thing, 


ſays St. Paul (in his admirable apology 


before Agrippa and Feſtus), was not done 
in a corner. | e 


by that means, to manifeſt his divine 
power, and preach his heavenly truths 
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I ſhall briefly open and illuſtrate this 
truth, in order to (what I chiefly intend) 
the drawing from thence ſome uſeful ob- 
ſervations and improvements, which it 
will naturally afford us. | 

I, When our Saviour began to publiſh 
the goſpel of his kingdom, he did not, 
as deceivers uſe to do, vent his new doc- 
trines, or pretend to perform his won- 
ders (the evidence of his divine miſſion), 
in places were there was no body fit to 
oppoſe the one, or to diſprove the other. 
From the firſt moment he entered upon 
his office, he appeared publicly; he taught, 
he converſed, he did miracles publicly ; 
[not gaining upon mankind by ſtealth, 
not opening his pretences darkly at firſt; 
and to a few ; and then, by their means, 
drawing in others, and going on thus 
under-hand to form an intereſt, and to 
eſtabliſh a party, which, as ſoon as he 
ſhould make his public claim, might im- 
mediately come in to him, ſupport, and 
own him. No l] he broke out upon the 
world all at once, came into the midſt 
of men without any partiſans or follow- 
ers, preſently opened his commiſſion, and 
took upon himſelf the character of an 
ambaſſador from heaven. ; 

Throughout the whole courſe of his 
miniſtry, he addreſſed himſelf conſtant- 
ly to multitudes, lived chiefly in great 
towns and cities, and in the moſt fre- 
quented parts of them, the ſtreets, the 
market-places, the temple, and the ſyna- 
gogues; where his life, and doctrine, 
and miracles might, by his profeſſed 
enemies, be narrowly obſerved and ex-. 
amined. And if at any time he with- 
drew into the deſert, and did wonders 
there, it was not in order to fly the eyes 
of men, but that he might have room, 


to yet greater numbers. [ Accordingly 
we find with him in the wilderneſs, three 
thouſand witneſſes of a miracle, at one 
time, and even five thouſand at ee 
And therefore, when the high prie 
queſtioned him concerning his diſciples 
and his doctrine, he made this reply, 
1 fpake openly to the world, I ever taught 
in the ſynagogue, and in the temple, whi- 
ther 0 Jeaus alzways reſort z and in ſecret 
bave I ſaid nothing; why 20% thou me ? 
Aſt them which heard me what I have 
ſaid unto them; behold, they know what 1 
ſaill. John, xvili. 20, 21. 7 
| The 


Ferm. V. 


The beginning of miracles that Jeſus 
did was before much company, at a mar- 
riage feaſt; and the laſt he wrought were 
in the midſt of Jeruſalem, where the 
whole nation of the Jews were then aſ- 
ſembled to celebrate the paſſover. And 
whenever he manifeſted his divine miſ- 
fion by the chief ſeal and evidence of it, 
his raiſing any one from the dead, he 
took care, at that time eſpecially, to be 
ſurrounded with numbers. | 

He pitched upon ſuch perſons for the 
ſabje&s of his miraculous cures, whoſe 
infirmities and diſeaſes were notorious, 
and of a long ſtanding : one who had 


been blind from his very birth, another » 


diſeaſed with an iſſue of blood twelve 
years, and a third troubled with a palſy 
for thirty-eight years; ſo that there 
could be no poſlible confederacy in a 
caſe, where the perſon cured was known 
to have laboured under that diſtemper 
ſome years before our Saviour was born. 
He ſo ordered the matter, that ſome of 
thoſe he healed ſhould immediately re- 
pair to the phariſees and prieſts, his in- 
veterate and powerful enemies, and give 
them an opportunity of detecting the 
fraud, if there were any: that others 
ſhould be ſoon after called before the 
ſanhedrin itſelf, and ſtrictly queſtioned 
about the reality of their cure, that ſo 
theſe facts might have the earlieſt and 
ſtrongeſt confirmation poſlible from the 
fruitleſs inquiry and oppoſition of thoſe 
who were moſt loth to believe them. 
At leaſt, when he healed any perſon in 
private, without thus directing him to 
notify the cure, he then enjoined ſecrecy 


to him, o ſe to obviate all poſ- 
r 4 _ nightly conferences with a goddeſs, was 
a figment, for which the people of Rome 


ſible ſuſpicions of art and contrivance. 
As he had lived, ſo he died, in public, 
expired upon a croſs, in the top of an 
eminence near Jeruſalem. When buried 
he had a public guard ſet upon his grave, 
and he aroſe from thence in the preſence 
of that very guard, and to their aſto- 
niſhment. He appeared afterwards to 
five hundred brethren at once, to the 
twelve diſciples frequently ; ate, drank 
and converſed with them for forty days, 
and was at laſt taken up into heaven in 
their fight, by a flow and leiſurely aſ- 
cent. 
In all reſpects and circumſtances the 
goipel of Chriſt ſhewed itſelf to proceed 
om. the great Father of Lights, in 
whom is no darkneſs. at all. It was ef- 
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23 
tabliſhed upon proofs as authentic, pub- 
lic, and ſolemn as can well be imagined z 
bright, evident, and powerful as the ſun 
at noon-day. As its founder once ap« 
pealed to his diſciples, and ſaid, Hazdle 


me, and ſee ; for a ſpirit hath not fleſh anl 


bones, as ye ſee me have. Lu. xxiv. 39. 
So may the doctrine itſelf make a like 
challenge to its enemies, and ſay, Han- 
« dle me, and ſee, for- deluſion and im- 
«« Poſture hath not ſuch ſubſtantial evi- 
«« dences, ſo open, ocular, and ſenſible a 
« demonſtration to boaſt of as I have.“ 
This thing was not done in a corner. 

IT. Having thus briefly explained and 
illuſtrated the truth contained in theſe 
words, I ſhall now apply myſelf to what 
I chiefly intended, the drawing from 
thence thoſe ſeveral uſeful obſervations 
and improvements with which it will fur- 
And the : 

(I.) Firſt uſe I will make of it ſhall be, 
to ſhew from thence how great an ad- 
vantage the Chriſtian religion hath, on 
this account, over all other religions, 
whether true or falſe, not excepting even 
the diſpenſation of Moſes, 

It is true, ſcarce any religion ever ſet 
up in the world without pretending, 
ſooner or later, to derive its authorit 
from miracles. But then, either thoſe 
miracles (as they are called) have been 
acted confeſſedly in ſecret, or, if they are 
ſaid to have been done in public, yet 
the account which was given of them, 
came too late to deſerve credit, or to 
leave room for a diſproof; and in both 
thele caſes the pretence to them is very 
ſuſpicious. | | 

Thus, in the firſt inſtance, Numa's 


had his word only; the truth of the 
whole tranſaction was reſolved into his 
ſingle teſtimony. And ſuch was Maho- 
met's vain boaſt of his receiving the 


ſeveral chapters of his alcoran from 


the angel Gabriel, for he wrought 
no public miracle to enforce this pri- 
vate one 3 nor did he, that we can 
learn, pretend to the power of working 


any. On the contrary, when miracles 


were demanded of him, he at firſt (as his 
followers have done ever ſince) appealed 


to the alcoran itſelf, as to the greateſt 


and moſt convincing miracle, which was 
written (he ſaid) in ſuch a manner, as to 
carry upon it the plain ſtamp and evi- 
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dence of its own divine authority. And 
this was the only way in which he could 
make out his intercourſe with the angel 


Gabriel. 


Thus again, the ſeveral idolatrous re- 


ligions in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, are 


faid to have received their ſanction from 
miracles done by the firſt authors and 
founders of them: but then the report- 
ers of theſe facts are ſo much later than 
the facts themſelves, that it is impoſſible 


to have any rational aſſurance e 


the reality of them; [their Mango-Copal, 
Amida, Brama, and Zaca, are ſuppoſed to 
have atchieved wonders] at a time when 


there was no way of tranſmitting ac- 


_ 


counts of them to poſterity but by me- 


mory alone, and ſome thouſands of years 


before there could be any written monu- 
ments of them. Now this, I ſay, is to 


build the proof of divine truths upon 
the certainty of ſome accounts, whereof 
men can never be certain; it is to eſta- 
bliſh the belief of a revelation upon 
things done, or ſaid to be done, in a 


corner, and which require a new reve- 


lation to make them credible. 
The Jewiſh religion was indeed pub 
liſhed by God in a very open and ſolemn 


manner, before a whole nation, with 


thunders and lightnings, and the ſound of 


- heavenly trumpets, on the top of Mount 


Sinai. Vet ſtill infidelity finds room to 
object, that the truth of, this revelation 
depends upon the teſtimony of friends 


only, and that the ſcene of it is laid in 


a place where nobody could be preſent 
but the perſons concerned to ſupport the 
account, whether true or falſe. And 
ſnould any of theſe perſons have been 
inclined to contradict it, yet they could 


not, becauſe the whole race of them pe- 


riſhed in the wilderneſs, ere a corre- 


ſpondence was as yet opened between 
them and any other people. 


Such objections, it is true, are of no 


weight, laid in the balance with the evi- 


dence given for the truth of thoſe facts; 


yet is it ſome advantage to the proof of 


goſpel miracles, not to be liable even to 


theſe little exceptions, and on no ſide to 
lie open to any doubts or ſuſpicions 
whatſoever. And from hence we may 
take occaſion to conſider alſo, in the 

( 2.) Second place, how inexcuſable they 
are, who, notwithſtanding that open, in- 
conteſtable manner in which the divine 


authority of the goſpel was manifeſted, 


concerted between the ſeeming objects 


— 
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continue ſtill to ſtand out againſt it; to 
reſiſt, and even to deride the utmoſt ef- 
forts made by an omnipotent arm to- 
wards aſſerting the miſſion of Jeſus ; to 
parallel them with the mock wonders of 
Satan, and the impoſtures of falſe pro- 
phets, and to infinuate, as if they were 
all equally done by collufion. Such was 
he whoſe name ought not to be men- 
tioned without reproach, and whom there- 
fore I ſhall not mention: but his words 
are theſe : © If we look (ſays he) upon 
* the impoſtures wrought by confede, 
<< racy, there is nothing, how impoſſible 
* ſoever to be done, that is impoſſible to 
*« be believed. For two men conſpiring, 
© the one to ſeem lame, the other to cure 
* him with a charm, will deceive many; 
but many conſpiring, one to ſeem 
5 lame, another to cure him, and all the 
c reſt to bear witneſs, will deceive more.“ 
Which was intended to ſuggeſt, that the 
miraculous cures recorded in the goſpel 
were not really cures, but cheats, and 


and authors of them, though the relation 
of ſeveral of thoſe cures be, as I ſhewed 
before, ſo circumſtanced as to make this 
account of them not only ridiculous but 
impoſſible, He might as well have pre- 
tended to explain the miracle of our Sa- 
viour's giving eyes to the blind, by rea- 
ſoning on the medicinal virtues of the 
clay and the ſpittle employed on that oc- 
caſion. | 

The men who talk at this rate (as I 
fear many men now do, and that openly, 
and not in a corner), who can bring them- 
ſelves thus to confound the plaineſt marks 
of truth and falſehood, reality and im- 
poſture, and to impute the moſt clear 
and demonſtrative proofs that ever were 
given of a divine power to confederacy 
and a juggle; ſuch men, I ſay, are in- 
excuſable upon all the accounts of right 
reaſon and good ſenſe, and incurable'by 
all farther methods of proof that can 
poſſibly be addreſſed to them. They are 
infidels, not becauſe they want ſufficient 
grounds of conviction, but becauſe they 
reſolve not to be otherwiſe. To no pur- 
pole is it to diſpute with them about theſe 
foundations of our faith; to no purpoſe 
is it to exhort, beſeech, perſuade or re- 
prove them: their eyes are ſhut, that 
they cannot ſee, and their ears ſtopped 
that they cannot hear, and their hearts 
hard as the nether mill-ſtone. Our rea- 
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ings of this kind may indeed be of 
— in reſpect of thoſe who are yet 
untainted with the principles of infide- 
lity, and may ſerve to keep ſuch free 
from the infection; but to ſuppoſe that 
any good can be done by them upon 
thoſe who pretend to have weighed the 
evidence of. the goſpel in a balance, and 
to have found it light, 1s a ſuppoſition, fit 
only for thoſe to make who have not 
tried it. X : 
(3.) Third thing which we learn from 
the doctrine of the text is, to ſatisfy our- 
ſelves of the vanity of thoſe pretences 
which are made to miracles in the Ro- 
miſh communion. The members of it 
boaſt very much of mighty figns and 
wonders wrought by ſame canonized and 
ſome nncanonized ſaints ; their legends, 
their ſermons are full of them ; even 
their great advocate lays ſuch a ſtreſs 
upon the number and kinds of them, as 
to make the glory of miracles one of the 
fifteen notes by which that church may 
be diſcerned to be the only true church 
of Chriſt. But now, as confidently and 
publicly as they. make theſe boaits of 
miracles, we may obſerve, that the mi- 
racles themſelves are ſaid to have been 
done very privately, in religious houſes, 
and places of ſecrecy and retirement; in 
remote regions of the world, whither no 
body will go to diſprove them; in ſuper- 
ſtitious countries, where no man hath a 
mind, or leave, to examine them ; and 
theſe are circumſtances which ſmell 
ſtrongly of impoſture and contrivance ; 
for why ſhould things deſigned for pub- 
lic uſe and influence be thus tranſacted in 
the dark, without witneſſes ? A miracle is, 
in the nature of it, ſomewhat done for the 
canverſian of infidels. It is a //gr, not 10 
them that believe, but to them that believe 
not,. 1 Cor. xiv. 22. And yet it ſo hap- 


done at home, before believers, where 
there is little or no need of them, or 
doubts concerning them; or, if abroad, 
yet they are placed at ſuch a convenient 
diſtance, as not to lie within reach of con- 
futation. In China and Japan theſe 
wonder-workers may pretend to have 


without the fear of a diſcovery. In 
Spain and Italy they may venture, now 
and then, to ſep up for them, where there 
are ſo many always ready to favour their 
Pretences, and to run into any pious fraud 
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pens, that popiſh miracles are generally 


done as many miracles as they pleaſe, 


23 
that can be contrived for them. But in 
heretical countries (as they term ours) 
they are very thy and ſparing of their 
talent this way; and ſtil, the more he- 
reſy there is in a country, the fewer mi- 
racles are heard of there. How can a 
man chooſe but ſuſpect theſe odd ſtories, 
told under ſuch ſuſpicious circumſtances ? 
How can he be blamed for not enter- 
taining them? For, as our Saviour's 
brethren once reaſoned with him (and 
they reaſoned right, though they applied 
it wrong), ſo may we with one of theſe 
pretenders to miracles : There is no man 
doth any thing in fecret, and he him- 
felf ſeeketh to be known openly : if thou do 
theſe things, ſhew thyſelf to the auorld. 
John, vu. 4. And whoever totally de- 
clines this trial, muſt not expect to have 
any credit given either to the miracles 
he pretends to have done, or to the mel. 
ſage he brings. r 
But the moſt abſurd pretence of this 
kind, and the moſt oppoſite to the doc- 
trine delivered, is that famous miracle 


of the corporal preſence in the euchariſt, 


which is done ſo much in the dark, that 
nobody ever did or can ſee it, either be- 
fore or after it was done, or even while 
it is doing; no, not the doer himſelf, as 
loudly as he may boaſt of it. The mi- 
racles of the goſpel are ſo many appeals 
to the ſenſes of men, but this is a ſtrange 
new kind of miracle, which is perfectly 
inviſible. To ſay that it muſt be re- 
ceived by faith, that we muft believe it 
to be a miracle, is to deſtroy the very 
end and deſign of miracles, which are 
works done, in order to procure the be- 
lief of ſomewhat elſe, and are not there- 
fore themſelves to be believed, and taken 
for granted. In a word, it is a miracle, 
the doing of which is ſo utterly a ſecret, 
that it wants another miracle to prove it 
to be one; and yet of all things in the 
world it is the molt incapable of being 
proved this way ; for miracles being, as 
Fara, appeals to our ſenſes, and tran- 
ſubſtantiation a plain contradiction to 
them, the calling in of a miracle to evince 
the truth of this doctrine would be (as 


one very juſtly reaſons) to prove to a 


„% man by what he ſees that he doth not 
« ſee what he ſees.” Either therefore 
the pretended corporal preſence is no 
miracle, or, if it be one, we are ſtill ex- 
cuſable in not admitting it, fince it comes 


to us in a way ſo very ſingular, and de. 


mands 
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mands our aſſent againſt the teflimony 
of ſenſe, upon the reports of which all 
other miracles are founded. Again, 
(4.) Fourthly, The doctrine diſcourſed 
of teaches us likewiſe to reje& all pre- 
tences to the ſpirit, to private viſions, 
and inward illuminations, by which en- 
thuſiaſtical or deſigning men endeavour 
to eſtabliſh their own particular opinions, 
and to give them a ſacred authority. 
Should theſe ſtrange thungs, they tell us, 
be true, yet they are tranſacted privately, 


between God and their own ſouls, and 


cannot therefore reaſonably be made a 
foundation for the public reception of 
any doctrine or opinion. | For whenever 
God intends to eſtabliſh any thing open- 
ly, he gives open proof and evidence of 
it. His notice reaches always as far as 
he defigns to extend his revelation, and 


they therefore who have no ſure ſign or 


notice that a truth is revealed, cannot, 
in reaſon, be obliged to entertain it. 


Thus it would be, I ſay, ſuppoſing theſe” 


viſions and revelations alleged were re- 


ally true, whereas we have indeed the 


beſt ground in the world for ſuſpecting 
them to be falſe.] Since it is evidently 


, contrary to all the divine methods of 


acting with which we are acquainted, 
that God ſhould give a man a commiſſion 
to publiſh a new doQrine, and not give 
him wherewithal to manifeſt the autho- 
Tity of his commiſſion to others. F 7 
bear witneſs of myſelf, my witneſs is not 
3 11. 31. (ſays our Saviour). It 

able not true in itſelf; it is cer- 
tainly not neceſſary to be embraced as 
true by thoſe to whom I propole it, and 
therefore it follows, The works that ] do, 
they bear witneſs of me, that the Father hath 
ſent me, Ver. 36. The miracles which 
a man performs are the only convincing 
arguments of his being inſpired ; and 
his own affirmation in the caſe, when di- 
veſted of theſe proofs, let it be never fo 
22 cannot reaſonably induce a 

elief of what he affirms. . 

Thus, for inſtance, when the diſpute 
was in the church of Rome between the 
two orders of Franciſcans and Domini- 
cans, about the immaculate conception, 
one fide had viſions and revelations for 
It, and the other fide had viſions and re- 
velatiors againſt it, but neither fide 
thought themſelves obliged to take the 
word of the other, and the reſt of the 
world who ſtood by did not think them- 
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ſcripture, and the authority of tradition 


. Propoſed already ; which he knows to be 
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ſelves obliged to take the word of either, 
but believed or diſbelieved the immacu- 
late conception, according as reaſon, 


ſeemed to determine them, and not ac- 
cording to the proportion of viſions and 
revelations vouched for or againſt it. 

5 It will be yet a fifth improvement 
of what hath been laid down, to obſerve 
from thence how it comes to paſs that 
miracles have been fo long diſcontinued, 
and do rarely, very rarely, appear in 
theſe latter ages of the world. They 
were performed at firft in ſo conſpicuous, 
exuberant, and convincing a manner, as 
to render a continual repetition of the 
ſame proofs utterly needleſs. Had in- 
deed theſe firſt evidences of a divine 
power been diſplayed before a few only, 
or before many, but ſuſpected witneſſes, 
it might have been requiſite perhaps to 
repeat them often in ſucceeding times 
[as often perhaps as any ſingle convert 
to chriſtianity was to be made]; but being 
originally wrought, as you have heard, 
in the face of the ſun, before a whole 
nation of witneſſes, and thoſe witneſſes 
enemies, the certainty of them was ſo 
well citabliſhed and tranſmitted to after- 
ages, as that no fair, impartial conſi- 
derer ſhould be able to doubt of it ; and 
ſuch an one having no reaſon to diſpute 
the truth of former miracles, could have 
no reaſon, no occaſion. to demand new 
ones. God governs the moral world as 
he doth the natural. He made it indeed, 
and ordered it, at firſt, by miracle; but 
he ſteers and conducts the affairs of it 
ever ſince by ſtanding rules and laws, 
and by the ordinary miniſtry of ſecond 
cauſes. And thus he eſtabliſhed the 
truth of his revelation, at the beginning 
by miracle; but that being once done, 
he ſuffers, things now to go on in their 
regular courſe, without offering every 
day matives of the ſame kind to men, 
but appealing to thoſe which he hath 


ſufficient, and knows alſo, that if they 
do not ſuffice, no others will ; according 
to that remarkable deciſion of our Lord's, 
That ſuch as hear not Moſes and the Pro. 
phets (i. e. reject a e eee eee 
well atteſted by miracles) would not be 
perſuaded though one aroſe from the dead. 

Luke, xvi. 31. Farther, | 
(6.)Sixthly, From the general drift and 
tenour of the argument we have been 
handling; 
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andling, it may be juſtly collected, that 
* —— any 5 affects ſecrecy, 
and declines trials of any ſort, the more 
reaſon we have to ſuſpect and to examine 
it: Beloved, believe not every ſpirit (ſays 
St. John) , but try the ſpirits, ewhether they 
be of God (1 John, iv. I.), and moſt par- 
ticularly thoſe ſpirits which defire to be 
believed, without being tried ; for this 
looks as if they were afraid of being 
brought to the teſt, and fear generally 
ariſes from a conſciouſneſs of guilt, as 
the ſame apoſtle, in this very caſe, ar- 

ues: Every one (ſays he) that doth evil, 
L the light, neither cometh to the light, 
left his deeds ſhould be reproved ; but he 
that doth the truth, cometh to the light, 


that his deeds may be made manifeſt, that 


they are wrought in God. John, iii. 20,21. 
This reflection cannot but once again 
put us in mind of thoſe articles of the 
Roman Catholic faith, by which it ſtands 
diſtinguiſhed from the faith of all other 
chriſtians. We are not allowed to doubt 
of them, or to reaſon upon them. They 
are to be received implicitly, without 
any particular diſcuſſion and inquiry; 


from the great doctrine of infallibility - 
they proceed, and into that they are fi- 


nally reſolved : As the rivers run into the 


fea, into the place from whence the rivers 


come, thither do they return again. Eccleſ. 
1.7. And how can that which hath the 


| ſtamp of unerring authority upon it, be- 
come the proper ſubject of any man's 


private debates and reaſonings? Now this 
is the greateſt prejudice imaginable 
againſt the truth of the doctrines of any 
church, or the ſincerity of its pretences; 
for if what it propoleth to us be true 
and reaſonable, why ſhould it decline 
the examination and judgment of reaſon ? 
If all be pure gold, without allay, how 


comes it thus to fly the touchſtone ? It is 
the property of error only to ſculk and 


hide its head, but truth we know is open 
and barefaced ; like our firſt parents, in 


the ſtate of innocence and happineſs, - 
naked, but not aſhamed : and therefore, 


though it be very unreaſonable in the 
church of Rome to impoſe her doctrines 
upon us, without allowing us to examine 
them, yet it is not unreaſonable in us to 
reject theſe doQrines, thus propoſed, 
even without examination, | 

The ſame may be ſaid of thoſe wild 


22 ſet up by fanatics and enthuſi- 


as dictates of the Spirit, and which 
13 
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they will ſuffer to be tried by the Spirit 
15 not by the dead letter of ſcripture, 
or by carnal reaſoning. There needs no 
more than this very conſideration to con- 
vinceus of the abſurdity of their pretences ; 
for if ſcripture and reaſon were for them, 


they would not be againſt ſcripture and 


reaſon. Men do not uſe to decline the 
arbitration of their friends. | 

Far different from this is the conduct 
of that excellent church to which we be- 
long. She deals openly and fairly, brings 
all her doctrines to the light, and invites 
all her members to ſearch and inquire 


into them. She deſires nothing more 
than to be tried at the bar of unbiaſſed 


reaſon, and to be concluded by its ſen- 
tence. She knows that her teſtimony is 
true, and that the truth of it will appear 
the more, the more it is ſifted, Even in 


thoſe myſteries which ſhe propoſes as 


objects of faith, divinely revealed, ſhe 
pretends not to ſhut out the.uie of rea- 
ſon, but only cautions us to exerciſe it 
ſoberly and diſcreetly, and to keep it 
within its due bounds : not to reje& a 
divine truth, becauſe we are ignorant of 
the particular manner in which it may be 
made out; not to reaſon from the pro- 
perties of finite to thoſe of infinite be- 


ings; not to pretend to find contradic- 


tions in points, the depth of which we 
cannot fathom or comprehend. Under 
theſe reſtraints, ſhe encourages us to uſe 
our reaſon in the diſcuſſion of myſteries 
as freely as we pleaſe ; and the queſtions 
not, but that the more freely we uſe it, 
the more reaſon we ſhall find to believe 
thoſe myſteries, and to revere them. 
Would to God all men dealt as fairly 
with her as ſhe deals with all men ! She 
would not then, by ill tongues and pens, 
be traduced, as guilty of pious cheats 
and prieſtcraft ; things which ſhe deteſts 
utterly, and hath done more toward ex- 
poſing them, where they are practiſed, 
than any of thoſe who make the loudeſt 
noiſe with them. She would not then 
have thoſe accuſations of 1mpoſture and 
defign laid at her door, which ſhe her- 
ſelf hath ſo often and juſtly charged on 
the church of Rome, accuſations ſtolen 
by her adverſaries from her matchleſs 
writings againſt that church, and applied 


to her, without ground or colour, with- 
out ſenſe or reaſon, But our comfort is, 


that our caſe in this reſpect is like that 
of good David, when he 1 7 1 2 
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God, and faid, The reproaches of them © 


that reproached thee are fallen upon me. 
Pſalm Ixix. 9. Theſe enemies of our 
church are equally enemies of all other 
churches, and all religions, only ours 
happens to be the faireſt mark, becauſe 
it is uppermoſt ; for, were any other ſet 
up in the room of it, ſtill the ſame cry of 
holy frauds and prieſtcraft wou!d be 
heard againſt that alſo from the mouths 
of profligate perſons, in licentious times, 
To cut off all occaſion, as much as can 


be, from thoſe who ſeek occaſion, let us 


be ſure, all of us who are members of 
this excellent church, let us be ſure, d 
ſay, which 1s 

The laſt thing I have to recommend 
to you from the text, To make our prac- 
tice of the goſpel like the firſt proofs of 
it, conſpicuous and plain; and endea- 
vour, with all our power, to recommend 


the doctrine we embrace to the hearts of 


men, as openly and powerfuliy, by our 
good lives and actions, as the firſt plant- 
ers of it did by their miraculous per- 
formances. So ſhall we beſt put to ſi- 


lence the ignorance of fooliſh men; and 


be able, in the moſt conyincing and ef- 
fectual manner, to make an anſwer to 


our blaſphemers. | | 
- The profeſſion of the true and pure 
_ doctrine of Chriſt, and a practice ſuitable 
to that profeſſion, are both often, in the 


New Teſtament, compared to light. 
Like that, they diſplay their bright 
beams, and diffuſe their quickening 1n- 
fluence, enlightning and enlivening all 
that is near and far off, diſſipating the 
miſts of vice and ignorance, and diſco- 
vering the hidden things of darkneſs. 


As to our profeſſion of the pure doctrine 


of the goſpel, that it ſufficiently reſem- 
bles light, is manifeſt and notorious : 
let us reſemble it alſo in as illuſtrious 
and diſtinguiſhing a practice, and by 
walking worthy, every way, of that vo- 
cation wwherewith ave are called, Epheſ. 
iv. 1. Let us reſolve to be (as I truſt 
we are) the pureſt church upon earth 
for our manners as well as for our doc- 


trine: in one reſpect as well as the other, 


a light placed on a candloſtick, and not 


under a buſhel ; a city ſet upon an Hill, 
that cannot be hid, In a word, Let our 


light fo ſhine before men, that they ſeeing 


our good works, may glorify our Father 


which is in Heaven, Matt. v. 14, &c. 
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A Diſcourſe on religious Sincerity ; 
wherein the true Marks and Teſts 
of it are fully ſet forth, 


2 COR. xiii. 5. 


Examine yourſelves, whether ye be in the Faith ; 
Prove your own ſelves, 


TAX are three ſeveral ranks and 
+ orders of men, into which thoſe zhat 
name the name of Chriſt (2 Tim. ii. 15.) 
and profeſs his religion, may be divided. 
Some have nothing more than the mere 
name and profeſſion of chriſtianity, for 
in their works they deny it, being ali- 
enated from the life of Chriſt (Epheſ. iv. 
18.), and paying no manner of obedi- 
ence to his laws, but living in the open 
and avowed practice of all kind of pol- 
lutions. Others there are who as mani- 
feſtly adorn the doctrine they embrace, 
and live up to the rule which they pro- 
feſs, ſo far as haman infirmity will ſuffer 
them, They have, by the grace of 
God concurring with their fincere en- 
deayours, ſubdued the power of their 
corrupt luſts and affections, ſo that little 
or no diſturbance doth from thence ariſe 
to them, but they go on in the paths of 
virtue and the duties of piety evenly 
and regularly, glorifying God and bene- 
fiting men, and ſhining more aud more 
unto a perfect day, Prov. iv. 18. And 
to each of theſe the ſtate and condition 
of their own ſouls is known certainly 
and clearly: a ſtrong conviction of guilt 
terrifies the one, without any offer of 
excuſe or hope of pardon ; and the con- 
ſcience of the other bears witneſs to 
their uprightneſs, without doubts or miſ- 
givings. Between theſe there is a middle 
ſtate of men, who are neither notoriouſly 
evil nor yet remarkably virtuous ; nei- 
ther entirely given over to work wick- 
edneſs, nor yet thoroughly confirmed in 
goodneſs, but in a doubtful, uncertain 
way of living and thinking ; ſometimes 
ſtanding firm in virtue, and ſometimes 
failing ; ſometimes finning and ſometimes 


repenting, ſometimes hoping and ſome- 
times deſponding. 5 
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mean that of ſincerity. x. 


To ſuch as theſe the exhortation of 
the apoſtle in my text is directed: Ex- 


amine yourſelves, whether you be in the 


faith : prove your own ſelves; (that 18), 


conſider your condition impartially and 
thoroughly, try it by the rules of the 
goſpel ; Cady yourſelves once for all 
whether you- be true fincere believers, 
ſuch as God will accept. If you find 
that you are, reſolve, by his rom! to 
continue ſuch to your lives end: if you 
find you are not, reſolve to make your- 


ſelves ſuch, as ſoon as is poſſible, for 


nothing can be of more moment to you 
than this knowledge, and theſe reſolu- 
tions. Examine yourſelves, whether ye be 
in the faith : prove your 0un felves. * 


In order to aſſiſt you in this inquiry, 
it ſhall be the buſineſs of my preſent 


diſcourſe to propoſe ſome few plain 
marks or teſts, by Which every man who 
entertains any doubts of this kind (as 
very good men ſometimes do), may, if 
if he pleaſes, try his own fincerity, and 
fully ſatisfy himſelf whether he be an 


| hearty believer and a found member of 
that body of which Chriſt Jeſus is the 


head; whether, and how far, he hath 
obtained the great chriſtian perfection, 
which is to recommend all the reſt, 1 


And firſt, The moſt obvious, and there- 
fore the moſt ſatisfying mark of religious 
ſincerity is, if a man, upon a review of 
his own thoughts, finds that his reſolu- 
tions of obedience are univerſal and un- 


limited, without a reſerve for any fa- 


vourite ſin, without excepting any parti- 
cular inſtance of duty wherein he deſires 
to be excuſed, Then (ſays the good 
Pſalmiſt) all I not be aſhamed, 1. e. 
Then may I ſafely conhde in my own 
innocence and uprightneſs, abe I have 
reſpect unto all thy commandments (Pal, 
cxix. 6.) ; when I find myſelf equally de- 
termined to obey every divine precept, 


and reſolved to allow myſelf in no prac- 


tice whatſoever which the law of God 
doth not allow of; and where this is not 
the caſe there can be no true chriſtian 
fincerity, which conſiſts in a true bent 
and inclination of the will towards God, 
and the will is never truly, but when it is 
totally, inclined towards him ; when it 


thou art become a tranſgreſſor of the law 
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precepts or prohibitions. Is à man ſaid 
to be fincere to his friend, who betrays 
him in any one important ſecret com- 
mitted to his truſt, though he ſhould be 
faithful in many others? Is a ſervant 
ſaid to be fincere to his maſter, who hath 
any reſerved caſes, wherein he reſolves 
not to conſult his honour ot intereſt? 
No more can a man be reckoned fincere 
towards God who ſets up any fingle luſt, 
inclination, or thought againſt what' he 
knows to be the divine will and pleaſure ; 
and this is evidently the reaſon of that 
determination in St. James: Whoſcever 
ſhall keep the <vhole law, and yet offend in 
one point, he is guilty of all. For (as it 
there follows) he that ſaid, do not commit 
adultery, ſaid alſo, do not till. Now, i 
thou commit no adultery, yet if thou of, 
(James, ii. 10, 11.) : i. e. If thou ne- 
glecteſt to obſerve any one divine com- 
mahd, knowing it to be one, thou art in 
that inſtance as open and declared a re- 
bel to the authority enacting it, as if 
thou ſnookeſt off thy obedience to all. 
If then, upon a careful ſuryey of our- 
ſelves, we find that we are, from the 
bottom of our ſouls, diſpoſed and re- 
ſolved to comply with all the terms of 
duty (whether grateful or ungrateful to 
fleſh and blood) which the goſpel pro- 
poſeth to us: that it is our fixt intent 
not to do in any caſe what God hath 
forbidden, nor to neglect what he hath 
enjoined; and that there is no appetite, 
deſire, or deſign, ſo dear to us but we are 
ready to part with it, as ſoon as its oppo- 
ſition to a divine command ſhall be made 
out: —if this, upon examination, prove 
to be our caſe, we have great reaſon to 
think well of ourſelves, and to conclude, 
that we are in ſuch a ſlate of mind as 
God will accept and reward. A 
Second and ſure proof of religious 
fincerity may be drawn from a general 


view of the common courſe of our lives 


and actions. If there be an even tenour 
of goodneſs viſible in our conduct, a re- 
gular and ftzady purſuit of virtue, with-' 
out any groſs and notorious failures in 
ſcandalous inſtances, and flagrant acts of 
wickedneſs ;' if, whenever we happen to 


fall by ſome great temptation, we con- 
is loſt and ſwallowed up in the divine tinue not long and quietly under the 


will, implicitly likes or diſlikes, chooſes guilt of it, but recover our ground forth-" 
or refuſes what God hath hefore-hand with, and return to our duty, proceed“ 
approved or diſapproved by his holy ing on in the paths of obedience and an 
** b | : holy 
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holy life habitnally, and diſcharging our 
obligations to God and man pretty even- 
ly and uniformly, then may we from 
hence alſo make a comfortable gueſs at 
the goodneſs of our condition in this 
world, and nouriſh very promiſing hopes 
to ourſelves of being happy in another. 
It is not to be expected that, while we 
are in the body, we ſhould live altogether 
free from the ftains and infirmities of it. 


In the very beſt of men their paſſions 


will ſometimes prevail over their reaſon, 
and the — ſenſe of their duty will 
give way to a preſent temptation. A 
pious man may, now and then, be very, 
cold and languid in the performance of 
his devotions, and very full of diſtrac- 


tions and wanderings. A meek and good 


man, by ſome unforeſeen accident, and 
by ſeveral conſpiring circumſtances, may 
be raiſed up into an unbecoming pitch 


of anger and reſentment. A temperate 


man may, through importunity, or for 
want of a due regard over himſelf, be 


| 22 and inſenſibly betrayed into 
J 


me degree of exceſs; but then, in all 
theſe caſes, the perſon falling quickly 
comes to himſelf again, the fit is ſhort 
and ſoon over, and is ſucceeded imme- 
diately by ſhame and remorfe, by new 
reſolutions and more vigorous endea- 
vours. Conſider the man altogether, 
and you will find, that the general cur- 


rent of his behaviour bears witneſs to 
his integrity, though he fail now and 


then in particular inſtances ; and God, 


who ſees all our actions at once, will 
judge us upon the whole view, and not 


ſingle out our worſt qualities, without 


any regard to our beſt, in order to ex- 


erciſe his ſeverity upon us. Let no man 
therefore too haſtily and too ſeverely 
condemn himſelf for frequent infirmities, 
ſlips, and neglects; let no man who 
would judge aright of his ſpiritual eſ- 
tate, fix his eye too intently on ſome 
particular blemiſhes and failings of which 

erhaps he is conſcious, but let him 
us rather to the main ſcope and drift 
of his thoughts, words, and actions, and 
by that let him try himſelf, as by the 
juſteſt meaſure and ſtandard of ſincere 


goodneſs. How contrary to this is the 


conduct of ſome good and pious ſouls ! 


How uſual is it for perſons well ad- 


vanced in piety, when they are making 
ſuch inquiries as theſe, to dwell altoge- 
ther on their defects and miſcarriages, 


the terms upon which we are to be dealt 
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without: regarding the regular courſe of 
a virtuous and well-ordered life, and to 
condemn themſelves as falſe and inſin- 
cere, becauſe they are not perfect and 
finleſs ? God forbid that theſe ſhould be 


with ! For where then would be the 
man upon earth who could undergo the 
ſcrutiny ? IF thou, Lord, fhouldſt be ex- 
treme to mark what is done amiſs, O Lord, 
who may abide it? Pal. cxxx. 3. A 
Third ſign and teſt of ſincerity is, if a 
man be not content with any determin- 
ed {ug cog of goodneſs, nor willing 
to ſit down at ſuch a point of virtue, 
as he hath already attained, without aim- 
ing at a further degree of increaſe and 
proficiency. For the path of the juſt is as 
the ſhining light, ſays the wiſe man, 
ſhining more and more unto a perfect day 
(Prov. iv. 18.) : that is, the truly good 
are always aiming to be better, and how 
far ſoever they have run in the race of 
virtue, ſtill urge onward, inceſſantly 
and eagerly ; forgetting thoſe things which 
are hehind, and reaching forth unto theſe 
things which are befure, they preſs to- 
wards the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Chrift Feſus. (Phil. iii. 
12.) A ſoul truly touched with the ſenſe 
of its own fins and unworthineſs, and of 
the infinite mercies and condeſcenſions of 
God towards us, will. never ſtint and 
bound itſelf in its returns ; but will en- 
deavour to love as much, and to obey 
as far as is poſſible. Let its attainments 
be what they will, yet it knows that 
they are ſhort, extremely ſhort of its 
obligations ; that the meaſures of grace 
which we arrive at here, are only ear- 
neſts and ſpurs, and helps towards larger 
communications and higher improve- 
ments; and therefore that a man is never 
ſo good as he ought to be, who doth 
not heartily defire and deſign to be as 
good as he can be; and breathe and 
pant after perfection itſelf, even in this 
life, though he be ſatisfied that it 1s 
not fully attainable, but in another; ſince 
withal he is ſatisfied, that the more uni- 
formly and vigorouſly he preſſes toward 
the mark of perfection in this life, the 
nearer ſtill ſhall he approach to it, though 
he ſhall never reach 1t; and the nearer 
he 1s towards reaching it here, the more 
glorious ſhall be his crown, and the more 
exalted his ſtate of perfection hereafter. 
And therefore if any one find himſelf 
mh inclined 
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| 3nclined to circumſcribe his practice with- 


in ſuch or ſuch limits of duty, beyond 
which he never intends nor expects to 
go; to hold faſt the pleaſures of life, 


and to enjoy as much of them as ever he 
can, confiſtently with the principles of 
religion; arguing always for che utmoſt 
extent 


of his Chriſtian liberty, and de- 
ſiring to make his obligations as nar- 
row as may be: ſuch. an one hath rea- 
ſon to conclude, that he is as yet ſhort 
of thoſe qualifications which are ne- 
ceſſary to recommend him to the judge 
of all hearts, and diſcerner of ſpi- 


| | rits - A 


Fourth mark or teſt by which a man 
may diſcover, whether he be ſincerely 
religious or not is, to examine himſelf, 
whether he be as inclinable to exerciſe 
the graces and virtues of the Chriſtian 
life in private as in public, without do- 


ing any thing merely tor the applauſe or 


fear of men, but under a conſcientious 
regard to him that ſeeth in ſecret, and 
under an expectation that he ao /eeth 


W © fecret will, at the great day of ac- 


count, reward him openly. Mat. vi. 18. 
For example, let a man conſider whether 
he be as punctual and exact in perform- 


ing his cloſet devotions as in repairing 


to the public offices of the church, aad 
as uneaſy under the omiſſion of the one 
as the other; and when he prays in pri- 
vate, whether he be as compoſed and 
reverent, and devout in his behaviour, 
as he is when the eyes of a great aſſem- 


| bly are upon him. Again, as to points 


of mercy, generoſity, and juſtice, let him 
reflect, whether he be as ready to give 
alms in private as in the ſtreets, to de- 
fend the cauſe of the injured and op- 
Preſſed, and to ſupport a good man's re- 
putation in ſuch circumſtances when he 
15 ſure never to hear of it again, as he 


| would be if all the world heard and ob- 
ſerved him : finally, whether he be as 


loth to defraud his neighbour in a great 
matter or a ſmall, when he might do it 
ſecurely, without fear of a diſcovery, as 
he ſhould be if he were ſure to be ar- 
raigned in a court of judicature for it. 
He that can truly anſwer theſe queſtions 
to his own ſatis faction, hath no great 
reaſon to diſtruſt his ſincerity, and he 
who cannot hath as little reaſon to de- 
pend upon it. ag . 18 255 
Hypocriſy, when in perfection, will act 


real goodneſs fo well, and put on the 
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ſhape and diſguiſe of it ſo exactly, as to 
deceive even him who plays the part as 
well as thoſe who look on, and create a 
belief in him that he is what he ſeems 
to be, till he compares himſelf with 
himſelf, his private with his public con- 
duct: and that touchſtone never fails to 
diſtinguiſh true from counterfeit piety z 
for the ſureſt indications of men's cha- 
racters are thoſe actions and diſcourſes 
which flow from them, when they are 
off of their guard, and under no awe or 
reſtraint from the eyes and obſervations 
of others. A J | 

_. Fifth thing by which ſincerity in re- 
ligion manifeſts itſelf is, when a man 
appears to act, not out of bye-aums, and 
a private intereſt, but out of a true 
zeal for the honour of God, the intereſt 
of virtue, and the good of mankind, 
Would you ſatisfy yourſelf, whether you 
ſincerely love ſuch a relation, ſuch an 
acquaintance, ſuch a friend? Conſider, 
do- you on all occafions deſizn to pro- 

mote what is for their ſervice and re- 
putation ? do you heartily deſire and en- 
deavour their good, without having an 


immediate eye on your own advantage in 


it? If you do, it is certain that your 
friendſhip and affection are ſincere z for 
no man can give better proofs and af- 
ſurances of it. And the caſe is the ſame 
with reſpect to God and religion. If a 
man feels himſelf inwardly warmed and 
acted by a true concern for the glory of 
God, for the honour of his name, and of 
his worſhip; if he be apt to undervalue 


worldly regards, and petty private views, 


in compariſon of this great end; if in 
evil days, when the manners of men 
are extremely corrupted, he is not aſham- 
ed to act up to ſtrict principles of virtue, 
which are not in faſhion, nor is remiſs 
in the practice of thoſe duties, which he 
foreſees will ſcarcely turn to account; 
eſpouſing firmly and unalterably the cauſe 
of God and goodneſs, even when hun- 
dreds on his right hand have gone off 
and thouſands have revolted on his leſt: 
in a word, when a man can be looſe and 
ſceptical with the general applauſe of the 
world, and cannot be otherwiſe, without 
being deſpiſed and pitied; and yet is ſo 
far from being tempted to a compliance, 
that he doth what he can to ſtem the tor - 
rent of impiety, and to make his virtue 
as conſpicuous as other men's vices: 
when a man, I ſay, doth, upon W 
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find himſelf thus reſolved and qualified, 
he hath great reaſon to be pleaſed with 
His condition, and to conclude, that it is 
well pleaſing to God alfo ; for there is 
no ſurer mark of integrity than a cou- 
rageous adherence to virtue; in the midſt 
of a general and ſcandalous apoftacy, 
which is the reaſon that Noah and 
Abraham, Lot and Daniel; have ſo high 
an encomium beſtowed on them in ſcrip- 
ture, and are recommended as patterns 
of a ſtrict, uncomplying uprightneſs, to 
all ſucceeding ages. . Further, 

Sixthly, It is no ſlight token of our 
fincerity in religion, if we are apt to 
ſaſpe& it on the account of little things, 
which is often the cafe of very devout 
chriſtians, and who have really the leaſt 
occaſion to miſtruſt themſelves of an 
men. Perſons of a nice and tender 
conſcience, very careful to pleaſe God, 
and very fearful of offending him, are, 
for that very reaſon, prone to 1magine 
that they fall infinitely ſhort of their 


duty, if they do not, in every reſpect, 


exactly diſcharge it, and to diſquiet 
themſelves on this account with many 
groundleſs ſcruples and terrors. Some- 
times the principle from whence their 
repentance ſprang gives them great un- 
eaſineſs, for they remember, that the 


reformation of heart and life in which 
they are now well advanced, began at 


firſt not from a true and ardent love of 
God, but from the mere dread of pu- 
niſhment. Sometimes their unequal per- 


formance of religious duties dejects and 


diſpirits them; they find themſelves cold 
and unmoved when they are upon their 
knees; in the moſt ſolemn and raiſing 
parts of the ſervice, and even at the 
reception of the bleſſed ſacrament itſelf, 
they do not feel an holy warmth kind- 
ling in their hearts, nor their mind 
melting under the impreſſions that are 
then made upon it, and they conclude 
therefore, that there is a vein of hypo- 
criſy running 2 all theſe per- 


formances, which makes them worthleſs 


and unacceptable. Now theſe, and ſuch 
as theſe, I ſay, are for the moſt part 
the doubts and miſgivings of the ſincere- 
ly good and pious, for they are ſuch as 
pd om trouble the conſciences of men 
of a different character; and therefore, 
thoſe very ſcruples which diſturb good 
chriſtians ſo much, would, if rightly un- 
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derſtood, 7 them matter of ſound 
comfort and encouragement; their very 
doubts concerning the goodneſs of their 
ſtate are, if they had but the heart to 
think ſo; a ſure reaſon why they ſhould 
not doubt of it. Let not then the true 
ſaints and ſervants of God perplex and 
afflict themſelves with ſuch difficulties ; 
let them not give up religion, by their 
means, to the laughter and ſcorn of 
prophane men, who, from a few ſuch 
inſtances as theſe, take pleaſure to re- 
preſent it as reſiding only in weak 
brains, as the employment of melancholy 
and diſeaſed minds, and who ſtick not, 
in the gaiety of their hearts, to ſay, 
that a ſtrict piety is good for nothing 
but to make the owners of it trouble- 
ſome to themſelves, and uſeleſs to the 
reſt of the world. O let not any one 
who wiſhes well to goodneſs, diſſerve the 
intereſt of it more by his unreaſonable 
ſcruples than he promotes it by his ex- 
emplary practice! But let him reſolve 
to ſummon up all his reaſoning powers, 
and to ſet them in array againſt theſe 
inſignificant phantaſms and illuſions, 
which would certainly retire before this 
fingle reflection (had a man but the cou- 


rage to make and to believe it), that 


ſuch niceties dwell uſually there where 
there 1s leaſt need of them, and are a 
real ſign of that ſincere piety, the want 
of which thoſe who thus unhappily ſuf- 
fer under them deplore. | 
Seventhly, Another ſure token of our 
ſincerity in religion is, when we delight 
to read the holy ſcriptures, and have a 
ſavory taſte and reliſh of them : when 
we find ſomewhat more in them than in 
mere human writings, and are apt to 
ſettle into a pious compoſure of mind 
while we are peruſing them: when we 
come to them with ſatisfaction and ea- 
gerneſs, and are uneaſy under any long 
diſcontinuance of our converſation with 
them. This is the token and character 
by which the experienced Pſalmiſt teach- 
es us to know a good man. His delight 
(faith he) 7s in the law of the Lord, and 
in that law doth he meditate day and 
night. Pſal. i. 2. It is true, it may ſome- 
times happen, that a perſon of a ſound 
and ſincere piety ſhall read the holy 
ſcriptures without being much warmed 
or affected with them. He may be un- 
der an indiſpgſition and languor of _—_ 
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the buſineſs or pleaſures of life, and 
worldly objects, may now and then take 
poſſeſſion of his heart, and ſhut the door 
againſt ſpiritual impreſſions ; but then 
this is not a common and every day's 
caſe ; he is for the moſt part well dif- 
poſed and affected towards this divine 


awakened, and his taſte very good, and 
he rejoiceth in God's word, as one that 
findeth great ſpoils. Pſal. cxix. 162. Did 
not our heart burn within us (ſaid the 

ood diſciples), while he talked with us 
: the way, and while he opened to us the 

| ſcriptures ? Luke, xxiv. 32. But if a man 
= can frequently peruſe thoſe ſacred pages, 
without any degree of ſenſible emotion 
and concern, without being touched any 
ways by the matter of them, or awed 
by the majeſtic manner of expreſſion 
which diſtinguiſhes them from all other 
writings, this 1s as ſure an indication of 
a ſick ſoul, as a palate which doth not 
reliſh the moſt ſavory meats is of a dif- 
eaſed body. The fining pot is for filver, 


God trieth the hearts (Prov. xvii. 3.) ; 
and it is quick and powerful (ſaith the 
author to the Hebrews), and ſharper 
than any iwo-edged ford; piercing even 
to the dividing aſunder of ſoul and ſpirit, 
and of the joints and marrow, and is a 
diſcerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart, Heb. iv. 12. And needs muſt 
that heart be very hard and callous, and 
almoſt paſt feeling, upon which ſo pun- 
gent and ſearching a medicine doth not 
operate. | 

Theſe are the ſeveral marks or teſts 
by which we may examine ourſelves, 
whether we are in the faith, whether we 
are poſſeſſed of that truly chriſtian ſin- 
cerity which God above all things re- 
quires. Let us do it honeſtly and im- 
puny let us apply the rules which 
ave been given, and take an eſtimate 
of the true ſtate and condition of our 
ſouls by the means of them. If, upon 
a ſtrict inquiry, we find that our hearts 
are right with God, let us give him the 
praiſe, and reſolve, by his grace and 
bleſſing, to keep them ſo, all the while 
our breath is in us, and the ſpirit of God 
is in our noftrils (Job, xxvli. 3:); and 
endeavour to grow in this faith, and to 
increaſe in this grace more and more, 
till eve come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of Goa, 
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employment; his appetite is generally 


and the furnace for gold; but the word of 


33 
unto a perfect man, unto the meaſure of the 
feature of the fulneſs of Chriſt. Epheſ. 
iv. 13. But if, after a ſerious review of 
our lives and conſciences, it appears that 
they are not ſuch as will ſtrictly bear 
the teſt, let us form immediate reſolu- 
tions of working ourſelves up into thoſe 
degrees of ſincerity which we want, and 
of being as holy and blameleſs as we 
ought to be, in all manner of converſation. 
t Pet . 5. | | 

May we every one of us ſo reſolve, 


and be bleſſed in God's good time with 


an happy and comfortable effect of our 
reſolutions, through the mighty aſſiſtances 
of his holy Spirit, purchaſed for us b 

the blood of his dear Son ! To which 
eternal three be for ever aſcribed all 
honour, adoration, and praiſe. Amen, 
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The Duty of Praiſe and Thankf- 
giving. | 


Ps ALM I. 14. 
Offer unto God thankſgiving. 
A Moxe the many excellencies of 
this pions collection of hymns, for 
which ſo particular a value hath been 
ſet upon it by the church of God in all 
ages, this is not the leaſt, that the true 
price of duties is there juſtly ſtated. 
Men are called off from reſting in the 
outward ſhew of religion, in ceremonies 
and ritual obſervances, and tayght ra- 
ther to practiſe (that which was ſha« 
dowed out by theſe rites, and to which 
they were deſigned to lead) ſound inward 
virtue and piety, Oe 

The ſeveral compoſers of theſe hymns 
were prophets : perſons whoſe buſineſs 
it was not only to foretel events, for the 

benefit of the church in ſucceedin 
times, but to correct and reform alſo 
what was amiſs in that race of men with 


whom they lived and converſed ; to pre- 


ſerve a fooliſh people from idolatry and 
falſe worſhip, to reſcue the law from 
corrupt vloſſes and ſuperſtitious abuſes, 
and to put men in mind of (what they 
were ſo willing to forget) that eternal 
and invariable rule, which was before 
theſe poſitive duties, would continue 
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after them, and was to be obſerved, 

even then, in preference to them. | 

The diſcharge, I fay, of this part of 

the prophetic office taking up ſo much 

room in the book of Pſalms, this hath 

been one reaſon, among many others, 

why they have been always ſo highly 

eſteemed, becauſe we are from hence 

furniſhed with a proper reply to an ar- 

: gument commonly made uſe of by un- 

| — Who look upon all revealed 
14 religions as pious frauds and impoſtures, 
1 on the account of the prejudices they have 
4 entertained in relation to that of the 
It Jews : the whole of which they firſt ſup- 
| poſe to lie in external performances, and 
li en eaſily perſuade themſelves, that God 
il could never be the author of ſuch a mere 
| piece of pageantry and empty formality, 
| nor delight in a worſhip which conſiſted 
li! . purely in a number of odd, unaccount- 
| able ceremonies. Which objection of 
| theirs we ſhould not be able thoroughly 
1 to anſwer, unleſs we could prove (chiefly 
out of the Pſalms, and other parts of the 
prophetic writings) that the Jewiſh re- 
ligion was ſomewhat more than bare 


rity, and the devotion of the heart, was 
a duty then as well as now. One great 
inſtance of this proof we have in the 
words now before us, which are taken 
from a pſalm of Aſaph, written on pur- 
poſe to ſet out the weakneſs and worth- 
lefſneſs of external performances, when 
compared with more ſubſtantial and vital 
duties. To enforce which doctrine, God 
himſelf is brought in as delivering it: 
Hear, O my people, and I will ſpeak ; 
O Ifrael, and J will teſtiſy againſt thee : 
I am God, even thy God. The preface 
is very ſolemn, and, therefore, what it 
uſhers in we may be ſure 1s of no com- 
mon importance: I avill not reprove thee 
fer thy ſacrifices, or 5 burnt-offtrings, to 
have been continually before me. That is, 
I will not ſo reprove thee for any fai- 
lures in thy ſacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings, as if theſe were the only or the 
chief things I required of thee. I awill 
take no bullock out 4 thy houſe, nor he-goat 
out of thy folds. ] preſcribed not ſacri- 
fices to thee, for my own ſake, becauſe 
I needed them: For every beaſt of the 
. foreſt is mine, and the cattle upon a thou- 
and hills. Mine they are, and were, 
betore ever I commanded thee to offer 
them to me; ſo that (as it follows) F 7 


for the world is mine, and the Fr. 


and thirſt? As to imagine that'wants'of 


fleſh of bulls, or drink the blocd of goats? 


outſide and ſhow ; and that inward pu- 


the account of his natural excellencies 


vere hungry, yet would I nor tell ths; 


thereof. But can ye be fo groſs and 
ſenſeleſs as to think me liable to hunger 


that kind can touch me? Vill I eat the 


Thus doth he expoſtulate ſeverely with 
them, after the moſt graceful manner of 
the eaſtern poetry: the iſſue of which 
is, a plain and full reſolution of the caſe, 
in thoſe few words of the text Oyer 
unto God thankſgiving. Would you do 
your homage the moſt agreeable way? 
Would you render the moſt acceptable 
of ſervices? Offer unto God thank/- 
ing. | 

The uſe I intend to make of theſe 
words 1s, from hence to raiſe ſome 
thoughts on that very excellent and im- 
portant duty of praiſe and thankſgiving. 

Offer unte God thankſgiving, which 
that we may do, let us inquire firſt, 
how we are to underſtand this command 
of offering praiſe and thankſgiving unto 
God, and then, how reaſonable it is 
that we ſhould comply with it. 
Our inquiry into what is meant here 
will be very ſhort : for who is there 
that underſtands any thing of religion 
but knows, that the offering praiſe and 
thanks to God implies, our having a 
lively and devout ſenſe of his te 15 
cies and of his benefits; our recollect- 
ing them with hamility and thankfulneſs 
of heart, and our expreſſing theſe in- 
ward affections by ſuitable outward ſigns, 
by reverent and lowly poſtures of body, 
by ſongs and hymns, and ſpiritual eja- 
culations, either privately or publicly; 
either in the cuſtomary and daily ſervice 
of the church, or in its more ſolemn 
aſſemblies, convened upon extraordinary 
occaſions? This is the account which 
every chriſtian eaſily gives himſelf of it, 
and which, therefore, it would be need- 
leſs to enlarge upon. I ſhall only take 
notice on this head, that praiſe and 
thankſgiving do, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, 
ſignify things ſomewhat different, Our 
praiſe properly terminates in God, on 


and perfections, and is that act of de- 
votion by which we confeſs and admire 
his ſeveral attributes; but thankſgiving 
is a narrower duty, and imports only a 
grateful ſenſe and acknowledgment of 
paſt mercies. We praiſe God for all his 

glorious 
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glorious acts, of every kind, that regard 
either us or other men; for his very 
vengeance, and thoſe judgments which 
he e ſends abroad in the earth; 
but we thank him (properly ſpeaking) 
for the inſtances of his goodneſs alone, 
and for ſuch only of theſe as we our- 
ſelves are ſomeway concerned in. This, 
I ſay, is what the two words ſtrictly im- 
ply : but fEnce the language of ſcripture 
is generally leſs exact, and uſeth either 
of them often to expreſs the other by, I 
ſhall not think myſelf obliged, in what 
follows, thus nicely always to diſtinguiſh 
them. | 


Now the great reaſonableneſs of this 


duty of ee or thankſgiving, and our 
ſeveral obligations to it, will appear, if 
we either conſider it abſolutely in itſelf as 
the debt of our natures, or compare it 
with other duties, and ſhew the rank it 
bears among them; or ſet out, in the 
laſt place, ſome of its peculiar proper- 
ties and advantages with regard to the 
devout performer of it. 

I. The duty of praiſe and thankſ- 
iving, conſidered abſolutely in itſelf, is, 
F. the debt and law of our nature. 
We had ſuch faculties beſtowed on us by 
our creator, as made us capable of ſa- 
tisfying this debt, and obeying this law; 
and they never, therefore, work more 
naturally and freely than when they are 
thus employed. F 
It is one of the earlieſt inſtructions 
given us by philoſophy, and which hath 
ever ſince been approved and inculcated 
by the wiſeſt men of all ages, that the 
original deſign of making man was, that 
he might praiſe and honour him who 
made him. When God had finiſhed this 
goodly frame of things we call the 
world, and put together the ſeveral 
parts of it, according to his infinite wiſ- 
dom, in exact number, weight, and mea- 
ſure, there was ſtill wanting a creature 
in theſe lower regions that could appre- 
hend the beauty, order, and exquiſite 
contrivance of it; that from contem- 
plating the gift, might be able to raiſe 
itſelf up to the great giver, and do ho- 
nour to all his attributes. Every thing, 
indeed, that God made, did, in ſome 
ſenſe, glorify its author, inaſmuch as it 
carried upon it the plain mark and im- 
preſs of the deity, and was an effect 
worthy of that firſt cauſe from whence it 
flowed ; and thus might the heavens be 
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ſaid, at the firſt moment in which they 
ſtood forth, to declare his glory, and the” 
firmament to ſpe du his handy-work. Pſalm 


xix. 1. But this was an imperfe& and 
defeQtive glory; the ſign was of no fig- 
nification here below, whilſt there was 
no one here as yet to take notice of it. 
Man, therefore, was formed to ſupply 


this want, endued with powers fit to find 


out and to acknowledge theſe unlimited 
perfections, and then put into this tem- 
ple of God, this lower world, as the 
prieſt of nature, to offer up the incenſe 


of thanks and praiſe for the mute and 


the inſenſible part of the creation. | 

This, I ſay, hath been the opinion all 
along of the moſt thoughtful men, down 
from the moſt ancient times : and though 
it be not demonſtrative, yet is it what 
we cannot but judge highly reaſonable, 
if we do but allow, that man was made 
for ſome end or other, and that he is ca- 

able of perceiving that end : for then, 
* us ſearch and inquire never ſo much, 
we ſhall find no other account of him 
that we can reſt upon ſo well. If we 
ſay, that he was made purely for the 


good pleaſure of God; this is, in effect, 


to ſay, that he was made for no deter- 


minate end; or for none, at leaſt, that 


we can diſcern. If we ſay, that he was 
deſigned as an inſtance of the wiſdom, 
and power, and goodneſs of God, this 
indeed may be the reaſon of his being 
in general; for it is the common reaſon 
of the being of every thing beſides. 
But it gives no account why he was 


made ſuch a being as he is, a reflecting, 
thoughtful, inquiſitive being: the parti- 


cular reaſon of this ſeems moſt aptly to 
be drawn from the praiſe and honour 
that was (not only to redound to God 


from him, but) to be given to God by 


him. . 

This duty, therefore, is the debt and 
law of our nature. And it will more 
diſtinctly appear to be ſuch, if we con- 
ſider the two ruling faculties of our 
mind (the underſtanding, and the will) 
apart, in both which it is deeply found- 


ed: in the underſtanding, as in the. 


r x. of reaſon, which owns and ac- 


nowledges it; in the will, as in the 


fountain of gratitude and return, which 
prompts, and even conſtrains us to pay 
it. 5 
Reaſon was given us as a rule and 
meaſure, by the help of which we were 
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to 8 our eſteem of every thing, 
accor ng to the degrees of perfection 
and goodneſs which we found therein. 


It cannot therefore, if it doth its office 


at all, but apprehend God as the beſt 
and moſt perfect being: it muſt needs 
ſee, and own, and admire his infinite 
perfections; and this is what is ſtrictly 
meant by praiſe, which, therefore, is ex- 


preſſed in ſcripture by confeſſing to God, 


and acknowledging him; by aſcribing 
to him what 1s his due; and, as far as 
this ſenſe of the word reaches, it is im- 


poſlible to think of God without praiſing 


bim. For it depends not on the under- 


ſtanding how it ſhall apprehend things, 
any more than it doth on the eye, how 
viſible objects ſhall appear to it. | 
The duty takes a farther and ſurer 
hold of us by the means of our will, 


and that ſtrong bent towards gratitude 


which the author of our nature hath 
implanted in it. There 1s not a more 
active principle than this in the mind of 
man; and ſurely that which deſerves its 
utmoſt force, and ſhould ſet all its ſprings 
awork, is God, the great and umverſal 
benefator, from whom alone we re- 
ceived whatever we either have or are, 
and to whom we can poſlibly repay no- 
thing but our praiſes, or (to ſpeak more 
properly on this head, and according to 
the ſtrict import of the word) our thankſ- 
givings. Who hath firſt given to God 
(faith the great apoſtle, in his uſual 
figure), and it ſhall be recompenſed unto 
him again? Rom. xi. 35s 36. A gift, it 
ſeems, always requires a recompence : 
nay, but of him, and through him, and 
to him are all things. Of him, as the 
author ; through him, as the preſerver 
and governor; to him, as the end and 
perfection of all things, To whom, there- 


fore (as it follows), be glory for ever, 


Amen ! 

Gratitude conſiſts in an equal return of 
benefits, if we are able; or of thanks, 
if we are not: which thanks, therefore, 
mult rife always in proportion as the 
favours received are great, and the re- 

_ ceiver incapable of making any other 
ſort of requital. Now, fince no man 
haih benefited God at any time, and yet 
every man, in each moment of his life, 
1s continually benefited by him, what 
ſtrong obligations muſt we needs be un- 
der to thank him? It is true, our thanks 
are really as inſignificant to him as any 


other kind of return would be : in them- 
ſelves, indeed, they are worthleſs, but 
his goodneſs hath put a value upon 
them. He hath declared, he will accept 
them in lieu of the vaſt debt we owe; 
and, after that, which is fitteſt for us, to 
diſpute how they come to be taken as an 
equivalent, or to pay them ? 

It 1s, therefore, the voice of nature 


(as far as gratitude itſelf is ſo), that the 


good things we receive from above 
ſhould be ſent back again thither in 
thanks and praifes, As the rivers run 


into the ſea; to the place (the ocean of 


beneficence) from whence the rivers come, 
thither ſhould they return again. Eccleſ. 
he, > Sls De Gn, 

II. We have conſidered the duty ab- 
ſolutely : we are now to compare it with 
others, and to ſee what rank it bears 
among them. And here we ſhall find, 
that among all the a&s of religion im- 
mediately addreſſed to God, this is much 
the nobleſt and moſt excellent, as it muſt 


needs be, if what hath been laid down 


be allowed, that the end of man's cre- 
ation was, to praiſe and glorify God : 


for that cannot but be the moſt noble 


and excellent act of any being, which 
beſt anſwers the end and deſign of it. 
Other parts of devotion, ſuch as con- 

feſſion and prayer, ſeem not originally 
to have been deſigned for man, nor man 
for them. They imply guilt and want, 
with which the ſtate of innocence was 
not acquainted. Had man continued in 


that eſtate, his worſhip (like the devo- 


tions of angels) had been paid to heaven 
in pure acts of thankſgiving; and no- 
thing had been left for him to do, be- 
yond the enjoying the good things of 
life, as nature directed, and praiſing the 
God of nature who beſtowed them. But 
being fallen from innocence and abun- 
dance, having contracted guilt, and for- 
feited his right to all ſörts of mercies, 
prayer and confeſſion became neceſlary 
for a time to retrieve the loſs, and re- 
ſtore him to that ſtate wherein he ſhould 
be able to live without them : theſe are 
fitted, therefore, for a lower diſpenſa- 
tion, before which, in paradiſe, there 
was nothing but praiſe, and after which 
there ſhall be nothing but that in hea- 
ven. Our perfe& ſtate did at firſt, and 
will at laſt, conſiſt in the performance of 
this duty ; and herein, thereforc, lies the 
excellence and the honour of our — 
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It is the ſame way of reaſoning, by 
which the apoſtle hath given the prefer- 
ence to charity beyond faith and hope, 
and every ſpiritual gift. Charity never 
faileth (1 Cor. xiii. S.), ſaith he; mean- 
ing, that it is not a virtue uſeful only in 
this life, but will accompany us alſo into 
the next. But whether there be'propheſies, 
they ſhall fail; whether there. be tongues, 
they ſhall ceaſe ; whether there be know- 
ledge, it ſhall vaniſh away : Theſe are 
gifts of a temporary advantage, and ſhall 


all periſh in the uſing ; for we #now in 


part, and ave propheſy in part, ver. 9. 
Our preſent ſtate is imperfect ; and there- 
fore, what belongs to that, and only that, 
muſt be imperfect too. But when that 
awhich is perfect is come, then that which 
is in part jhall be done away, ver. 10. 
The argument of St. Paul, we ſee, which 
ſets charity above the reſt of chriſtian 
graces, will give praiſe alſo the pre-em1- 
nence over all other parts of chriſtian 
worſhip ; and we may conclude our rea- 
ſoning, therefore, as he doth his: And 
now abideth confeſſion, prayer, and praiſe, 
theſe three; but the greateſt of theſe is 
praiſe, 1 

It is ſo certainly on other accounts as 
well as this; particularly as it is the moſt 
diſintereſted branch of our religious ſer- 
vice; ſuch as hath the moſt of God, and 


the leaſt of ourſelves in it, of any we 


pay; and therefore approaches the near- 
eſt of any to a pure, and free, and per- 
fect act of homage. For though a good 
action doth not grow immediately worth- 
leſs by being done with the proſpect of 
advantage, as ſome have ſtrangely ima- 
gined; yet it will be allowed, 1 ſuppoſe, 
that its being done without the mixture 
of that end, or with as little of it as is 
poſſible, recommends it ſo much the more, 
and raiſes the price of it. Doth Job fear 
God for nought? (Job, ĩ. .) was an objection 
of Satan; which implied, that thoſe du- 
ties were moſt valuable where our own 
intereſt was leaſt aimed at: and God 
ſeems, by the commiſſion he then gave 
Satan, to try experiments upon Job, thus 
far to have allowed his plea. Now our 
requeſts for future, and even our ac- 
knowledgments of paſt mercies, centre 
purely in ourſelves; our own intereſt is 
the direct aim of them. But praiſe is a 
generous and unmercenary principle, 
which propoſes no other end to itſelf but 
to do, as is fit for a creature endowed with 
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of the indigent and the guilty, the brea 
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ſuch faculties to do, towards the moſt 
perfect and beneficent of beings, and to 
pay the willing tribute of honour there, 
where the voice of reaſon directs us to 
pay it. God hath indeed annexed a 

leſſing to the duty; and when we know 
this we cannot chuſe while we are per- 
forming the duty, but have ſome regard 
to the bleſſing which belongs to it. How- 
ever, that is not the direct aim of our 
devotions, _nor was it the firſt motive 
that ſtirred us up to them. Had it been 
ſo, we ſhould naturally have betaken our- 
ſelves to prayer, and breathed out our 


deſires in that form wherein they are moſt 


properly conveyed. | 
In ſhort, praiſe is our moſt excellent 
work, a work common to the church 
triumphant and militant, and which lifts 
us up into a communion and fellowſhip 
with angels. The matter, about whic 
it is converſant, is always the perfections 
of God's nature, and the act itſelf is the 
perfection of ours. „„ 
III. I come now, in the laſt place, to 
ſet out ſome of its peculiar properties and 
advantages, which recommend it to the 
devout performer. And, A 
1ſt, It is the moſt pleaſing part of our 
devotions. It proceeds always from a 
lively cheerful temper of mind; and it 
cheriſhes and improves what it proceeds 
from : for it is good to fing praiſes unto our 
God (ſays one whoſe experience in this 
caſe we may rely upon); for it is pleas 
fant, and praiſe is comely. Pſal. exlvli. 1. 
Petition and confeſſion are the language 


ings of a ſad and a contrite ſpirit : Ie any 
222 ? let him pray : but, is any merry? 
et him ſing pſalms. James, v. 13. The 
moſt uſual and natural way of men's ex- 
preſſing the mirth of their hearts, is in a 
ſong, and ſongs are the very language 
of praiſe ; to the expreſſing of which 
they are in a peculiar manner appropri- 
ated, and are ſcarce of any other uſe in 
religion. Indeed, the whole compoſition 
of this duty 1s ſuch as throughout ſpeaks 
eaſe and delight to the mind. It proceeds 
from love, and from chankfalnef; from 
love, the fountain of pleaſure, the paſ- 
ſion which gives every thing we do or 
enjoy its reliſn and agreeableneſs : from 
thank fulneſs, which involves in it the me- 
mory of paſt benefits, the actual preſence 
of them to the mind, and the repeated 
enjoyment of them. And as its prin- 
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ciple is, ſuch is its end alſo ; for it pro- 
cureth quiet and eaſe to the mind, by 


doing ſomewhat towards ſatisfying that 


debt which it labours under ; by deliver- 
ing it of thoſe thoughts of praiſe and 
gratitude, thoſe exultations it 1s ſo full 
of, and which would grow uneaſy and 
troubleſome to it if they were kept in. 


Tf the thankful refrained, it would be 


ain and grief to them : but then, then 
is their foul ſatisfied as with marrow and 


Fatneſs, when their mouth praiſeth God with 


joyful lips. Pſalm Ixiii. 5 . | 
2d, It is another diſtinguiſhing pro- 


perty of divine praiſe, that it enlargeth 


the powers and capacities of our ſouls, 
turning them from little and low things, 
upon their greateſt and nobleſt object, the 
divine nature, and employing them in the 
diſcovery and admiration of thoſe ſeveral 
perfections that adorn it. We ſee what 
difference there is between man and man 
ſuch as there 1s hardly greater between 
man and beaſt : and this proceeds chiefly 
from the different ſphere of thought 
which they act in, and the different ob- 
Jes they converſe with. The mind is 
eſſentially the ſame in the peaſant and the 
prince; the forces of it naturally equal 
in the untaught man and the. philoſo- 


pher; only the one of theſe is buſied in 


mean affairs, and within narrower bounds; 
the other exerciſes himſelf in things of 


weight and moment; and this it is that 


puts the wide diſtance between them. 
Noble objects are to the mind what the 
ſun-beams are to a bud or flower : they 
open and unfold, as it were, the leaves 
of it, put it upon exerting and ſpreading 


itſelf every way, and call forth all thoſe 


powers that lie hid and locked up in it. 
The praiſe and admiration of God, there- 
fore, brings this advantage along with 
it, that it ſets our faculties upon their 
full ftretch, and improves them to all the 
degrees of perfection of which they are 
capable. | 

3d, It farther promotes in us an ex- 
quiſite ſenſe of God's honour, and an 
high indignation of mind at every thing 
that openly profanes it. For what we 
value and delight in, we cannot with pa- 
tience hear ſighted or abuſed. Our own 
praiſes, which we are conſtantly putting 
up, will be a ſpur to us toward procuring 
and promoting the divine plory in every 
other inſtance, and will make us ſet our 
faces againit all open and avowed im- 
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pieties; which, methinks, ſhould be con- 
ſidered a little by ſuch as would be 
thought not to be wanting in this duty, 
and yet are often ſilent under the fouleſt 
diſnonours done to religion, and its great 
Author: for, tamely to hear God's 
name and worſhip vilited by others, 1s 
no very good argument that we have. 
been uſed to honour and reverence him 
in good earneſt ourſelves. 

4th, It will, beyond all this, work in 
us a deep humility, and conſciouſneſs of 
our own imperfections. Upon a frequent 
attention to God and his attributes, we 
ſhall eaſily diſcover our own weakneſs and 
emptineſs; our ſwelling thoughts of our- 
ſelves will abate, and we ſhall ſee and 
feel, that we are altogether lighter, to be 
laid in the balance, than vanity. Pſalm I1. 
And this is a leſſon, which, to the great- 
eſt part of mankind, is I think very well 
worth learning. We are naturally pre- 
ſumptuous and vain, full of ourſelves, 
and regardleſs of every thing beſides ; 
eſpecially when ſome little outward pri- 
vileges diſtinguiſh us from the reit of 
mankind ; then it is odds, but we look 
into ourſelves with great degrees of com- 
placency, and are aner (and better every 
way) in cur own conceit than ſeven men, 
that can render a reaſon. Now, nothing 


will contribute ſo much to the cure of 


this vanity as a due attention to God's, 
excellencies and perfections. By com- 
paring theſe with thoſe which we 1ma- 
gine belong to us, we ſhall learn zot to 
think of ourſelves more highly than we 
ought to think of ourſelves, but to think ſo- 
berly (Rom. xn. 3.) 3 we ſhall find more 
ſatisfaction in looking upwards, and hum- 
bling ourſelves before our common Cre- 
ator, than in caſting our eyes downwards 
with ſcorn upon ouf fellow-creatures, and 
ſerting at nought any part of the work 
of his hands. The vaſt diſtance we are 
at from real and infinite worth will aſto- 
niſh us ſo much, that we ſhall not be 
tempted to value ourſelves upon thoſe. 
leſſer degrees of pre-eminence, which 
cuſtom or opinion, or ſome little acci- 
dental advantages, have given us over 
other men. | 

5th, I ſhall mention but one uſe of it 
more, and it is this; that a conſcientious 
praiſe of God will keep us back from all 
falſe and mean praiſes, all fulſome and 
ſervile flatteries, ſuch as are in uſe among 
men, Prailing, as it is commonly ma- 
naged, 
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oed, is nothing elſe but a trial of frll 
_ a man, how many good things we can 
poſſibly ſay of him. All the treaſuries of 
oratory are ranſacked ; all the fine things 
that ever were ſaid are heaped toyether 
for his ſake ; and no matter whether it be- 
Jones to him or not, ſo there be but enough 
of it ; which is one deplorable inſtance, 
among a thouſand, of the baſeneſs of hu- 
man nature, its ſmall regard to truth and 
juſtice, to right or wrong, to what is or 
1s not to be praiſed. But he who hath 


a deep ſenſe of the excellencies of God 


upon his heart, will make a God of no- 
thing beſides. He will give every one 
his juſt encomium, honour where honour 
is due, and as much as is due, becauſe 
it is his duty to do ſo ; but the honour of 
God will ſuffer him to go no farther : 
which rule, if it had been obſerved, a 
neighbouring prince (who now, God be 
thanked, needs flattery ſomewhat more 
than ever he did) would have wanted a 
reat deal of that incenſe which hath 
bo offered up to him by his adorers. 
Upon theſe grounds doth the dyty of 
praiſe ſtand, and theſe are the obligations 
that bind us to the performance of 1t. 
It is the end of our being, and the very 
rule and law of our nature, flowing from 
the two great fountains of human action, 
the underſtanding and the will, naturally, 
and almoſt neceſſarily. It is the moſt 
excellent part of our religious worſhip, 
enduring to eternity after the reſt ſhall 


be done away, and paid even now, in 


the frankeſt manner, with the leaſt re. 

ard to our own intereſt, It recommends 
ulelf to us by ſeveral peculiar proper- 
ties and advantages; as it carries more 
pleaſure in it than all other kinds of de- 
votion; as it enlarges and exalts the 
ſeveral powers of the mind; as it breeds 
in us an exquiſite ſenſe of God's honour, 
and a willingneſs to promote 1t in the 
world ; as it teaches us to be humble and 
lowly ourſelyes; and yet preſerves us 
from baſe and ſordid flattery, from be- 
ſtowing mean and undue praiſes upon 
Others, | 

IV. I ſhall now ſhut up the arguing 
part of this diſcourſe, with a ſhort appli- 
cation to two ſorts of perſons, the care- 
teſs and the profane; one of which ne- 
glects the practice of ſo important a duty, 
the other lives in q open defiance of 


It. 
A neglect, in this caſe, doth certainly 
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involve in it a very high degree of ' guilt 


and folly ; for it is, we ſee, the neglect i 


of our duty and honour, our intereſt and 


our pleaſure, all at once. It is to omit 


doing that which we were purpoſely ſent 
into the world to do; and without doing 
which, all the other affairs of life are but 
one continued impertinence : that which 
we have ſo many obligations to do, and 
no excuſe for leaving undone, ſince praiſe 
is within every man's reach, there is no 
* but hath it in his power to be thank- 
God commanded the Jews to acknow- 


ledge his i and beneficence by 


ſacrifices ; a coſtly and a troubleſome way 
of worſhip. Of us he requires only the 
cheap and eaſy offering of our thanks 
and praiſes; and ſhall we not pay it? 
Alas! we do not! Every thing proves an 
hindrance to us in the way to this our 


bounden duty and ſervice: we are too 


idle, or too buſy to attend upon it. And 
even when we find leiſure enough, yet 


how cold and how inſenſible are we whilſt 
it is going forward! We draw nigh unto 


hint with our mouths, and honour him with 
our lips (perhaps); but our hearts are fur 


of 


From him. Matth. xv. 8. And do we 
then know what it is to praiſe God be- 


comingly? Do we remember how the 
great teacher of thanſgiving ſummons up 
every one of his faculties to aſſiſt him in 


it? Bless the Lord, O my foul! and all 


that is within me, bleſs his holy Name! 
Pſalm ci. 1. It is a work that will em« 
ploy all that is within us; will call for 
all the application, and vigour, and 
warmth that we can poſſibly beſtow u 

it. Cold and languid praiſe is no praiſe ; 
this ſacrifice can be no longer acceptable 
than it is burning. 

To thoſe men who hve in the contempt 
of this duty, we have alſo ſomewhat to 
ſay, if they would but hear us. They 
are generally ſuch as re a high 
ſenſe of the dignity of human nature, 
and bear no ſmall reſpect to their own 
underſtandings. Now, though other parts 
of religious worſhip ſhould happen to be 
too mean and low for ſuch great minds 
to take up with; yet this, methinks, 
might deſerve to be thought equal to 
them. Let confeſſion and prayer go on- 
ly for the arts of whining and begging, 
and be as much beneath them as they 
imagine; yet, ſurely, praiſe hath ſome. 
what in it ſo great and ſo noble, as may 
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improved by. 

- which there octurred to them; whether 
were peruſing it. 


jeſtic plainneſs and ſimplicity of thought 


matter alone which ſupports the expreſ- 


them to it. 
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to give the moſt fixed and ſerious at- 


PA 


invite them to practiſe it. It is a ſubject 
fit for the moſt enlarged capacities to tention we can to what he Is ſaying. 
dwell on ; and ſuch an one, as even thoſe A ſeorner, ſaith he, ſeeketh wiſdom, and 
would certainly find themſelves raiſed and findeth it not. Where we are, firſt, to 
inquire, who it is that is repreſented to 
us under the character of a ſcorner; and 
then, in what ſenſe he is ſaid to ſeek 
wiſdom, but not to find it. 

The ſcorner is one who is frequently 
mentioned in this book of Proverbs, and 
againſt whom the author of it hath le- 
velled no ſmall number of his apoph- 
thegms and wiſe ſayings. We find in 
the Pſalms, and prophetic writings alfo, 
they did not perceive themſelves to be many glances at him, many complaints 
ſomewhat above themſelves, whilſt they of him: fo that the nation of the Jews 
And theſe effects, of did, it ſeems, abound mightily with this 
which every man who joins in that hymn fort of men; and they were a great and 
muſt be ſenſible, are owing to that ma- particular grievance to the followers of 
true piety and wiſdom. _ 

Their character ſeems, in ſhort, to 
have been this : They were men that 
with much ado had made a ſhift to get 
ſion. And becauſe the matter therein rid of good principles, and ſuch ſtiff opi- 
contained is the excellencies of the divine nions as they found inconſiſtent with a 
nature, the pure and genuine objects of looſe practice. As th:y had not any re- 
praiſe ; therefore is the hymn itſelf fo ligion themſelves, f their way was to 
lofty and moving. 1 deſpiſe thoſe who ad; to look down 

But, alas! we ſpeak in vain. The men with pity and contempt upon a poor de- 
who are bold enough to {light a duty of luded under-world ; beaſts of burthen 
this rank and character, will eafily fight that followed in, a track after their 
every thing that can be offered to bring Jeaders, ſlaves to received rules and pre- 
All we can ſay to them is, carious opinions, to fooliſh, empty forms 
that as God made them for his glory, ſo and obſervances, but who never once 
he will certainly ſerve the ends of that reaſoned freely, or thought for them- 
glory upon them one way or another. ſelves. They were unfortunately fallen 
And therefore, if they will not freely into a time when frequent commotions 
praiſe him for his goodneſs in this world, happened in the Jewiſh' ſtate (as the caſe 
they ſhall ſurely, whether they will or no, remarkably was, in the age before Solo- 
contribute to the praiſe of his juſtice in mon came to the throne), and had ſeen 
the next. | ſeveral ſorts of men uppermoſt, and, con- 

To him, with the Son, and the Holy ſequently, ſeveral notions of things pre- 
Ghoſt, be all honour, praiſe and glory vailing by turns. This contributed migh- 
henceforth, and for evermore. Amen, tily to unſettle their thoughts, or (as 

| | they called it doubtleſs) to enlarge them; 
to create in them a ſlight opinion of the 
eternal differences of right and wrong, 
good and evil; and to make them laugh 
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If it were poſſible for theſe men to 
have a reliſh of any thing in this kind, 
we would defire them to make the trial ; 
to take the hymn called Te Deum into 
their hands, and to read it attentively ; 
and then tell us truly, whether they did 
not find their minds filled, and their af- 
fections ſtrangely raiſed by the images 


which goes through it, unadorned by 
words, unenlivened by figures. It is the 
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A Scor ner incapable of true Wiſdom, 


| PROV. XIV. 6, 
A ſcorger ſeeketh wiſdom, and findeth it not. 


T is the wiſeſt among the children of 
men who ſpeaks, ad about that which 
moſt nearly concerns us; and he beſt un- 
derſtood even the method of attaining 
true wiſdom: it becomes us, therefore, 


at thoſe who were eager on any fide, 
or for any cauſe whatſoever, which they 
did not get by, | 
They evidently ſaw that ſome, who 
ſet up for greater purity, and a demurer 
flew and face of religion than their 
neighbours, were really counterfeits, and 
meant nothing at the bottom but their 
own intereſt ; and they wiſely reſolved 
upon this, that all religion was like 
| ' theirs, 
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theirs, a convenient trick and pretence 


| only, invented by cunning men to keep 
| ſilly people in awe, to make 


rinces 


reign ſafely, and the prieſthood live ea- 


| fily. But as for them, they knew bet- 


ter things than to fall in with the herd, 
and to give themſelves up to be ridden 
by the tribe of Levi, the pooreſt and 
moſt contemptible tribe of the twelve, 
which had no lot, no inheritance among 
their brethren, þut lived upon the cheat 
of | ſacrifices and offerings, and upon 
driving a gainful trafick for the good 
things of this world, here paid down to 
them, by promiſing and preaching up 


to thoſe they dealt with a recompence in 


a world to come. 8 7 
Nor were theſe men content to enjoy 


this ſecret, which they had thus found 


out, quietly among themſelves, but ſet 
up openly for proſelytes, and a party, 
for running down all religion, and for 
Jaughing piety and virtue out of coun- 
tenance : ſo that a good ànd honeſt man 
hereſoever 
they found him, and they were ever 
ſhooting their arrows againſt him, even 


bitter words. Pſalm lxiv. 3. And this was 


come to that paſs, th * the true ſervants of 
God did almoſt fink ader the affliction, 
and did make it matter of public requeſt to 
God, in the ſolemn ſervice of the church, 
to be freed from it: Have mercy upon 
us, O Lord, ſaid they, have mercy upen 
us, for we are exceedingly filled with con- 
tempt. Our foul is exceedingly filled with 


the ſcorning of thoſe that are at eaſe, and 


with the contempt of the proud. Plalm 
CXXIll. 3, 4. | i 

This is, in ſome meaſure, the cha- 
racter of that man, who, in the language 
of the text, is called a ſcorner; and you 
ſee now in what ſenſe he is ſaid to ſeek 
wiſdom, but not to find it. For the 
meaning of theſe expreſſions is plainly 
this, that he pretends to know more, 
and to ſee farther, than the reſt of man- 
kind; to have made freer inquiries af- 
ter truth, and to have ſhaken off the 
B of education more thoroughly. 

e ſets up for examining things to the 


bottom, without taking them upon truſt, 
or relying on the authority of any man. 
What God is pretended to have ſaid in 
the holy writings, what wiſe and good 
men have ſaid in all ages and countries 
of the world, he is not much concerned 
to know, To the oracles of right rea- 


fon he goes (by right reaſon always 
is 


meaning his own), and from thence he 


inquires what he is to think and to do; 


raiſes ſome fanciful ſcheme of things to 


himſelf, frames ſome particular ſet of 
opinions, and then rejoices in the mighty 
diſcovery he hath made, and wonders at 
the reſt of the world that they do not 
fall in with it, and adore it. Now theſe 
pretences, the wiſe man tells us, are 
vain, and theſe ſearches are vain. He 
hath taken a great deal of pains, only to 
be out of the way, and to miſs the mark 
which he aims at: A ſcorner ſeeketh wiſ+ 
dom, and findeth it not. TE 
Having thus largely opened the ſenſe 
of the text, I ſhall endeavour, in what 
follows, to juſtify the truth of the ob. 
ſervation contained in it, by ſhewing 
you how it comes to paſs that the men, 
who thus ſet up for a more than ordi- 
nary pitch of wiſdom and ſenſe, by con- 
temning religion, and deriding the pro- 
feſſors of it, do always, and muſt al. 
ways; fail of the end which they propoſe 
to themſelves, fince whatever abilities 
they may have in other matters, yet 
they are the moſt unqualified and inca- 
pable of all men to make impartial in- 
quiries after divine truth, and to diſcern 
between that and error, | 
There are four things which particu. 
larly unfit a man for ſuch a taſk, a ver 
preud or a very ſuſpicious temper, 27 
wwit or ſenſuality ; and theſe are the 
chief and prevailing ingredients in the 
compoſition of that man whom we call a 
ſcorner. The two laſt do generally, and 
in moſt inſtances, belong to him : but 
the two firſt are eſſential to him, and in- 
{ſeparable from him Fs 
Pride is that ruling quality which, of 
all others, ſeems to take the faſteſt hold 
of him : Proud and haughty ſcorner is his 
name (Prov. xxi. 24.), ſays Solomon, 
elſewhere. And again, There is a gene- 
ration, O how lofty are their eyes, and 


their eye-lids lifted uþ ! Prov. xxx, 13. 


The truth 1s, there never was, nor ever 
can be, a ſettled contempt of religious 
principles, that 15 not built upon pride : 
7. e. upon an undue value which a man 
hath for himſelf, and for his own opi- 
nion, and a diſregard for every thing be- 
fides ; and, therefore, the author of (that 
fantaſtical book) the Leviathan doth, at 
the very entrance of it, very honeſtly, _ 
and in terms confeſs, that he is a = 

| | WHO 
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who loves his own opinions: and ſo 
doubtleſs doth every man too who treads 
in his ſteps, though he doth not own it 
ſo frankly, or perhaps know it ſo tho- 
roughly. Indeed a modeſt, humble man 
can hardly bring himſelf once to think 
of ſhaking of common received prin- 
ciples, and goin againſt the united wiſ- 
dom of mates - or, if he ſhould en- 


tertain, yet will he never venture to pub- 


liſh that thought, but will conceal it as 
carefully as he would his own boſom in- 


| irmity, or the ſecret of his friend. It 


is the preſumptuous and proud man alone 
who dares to trample on thoſe truths 
which the reſt of the world reverence, 
and can ſit down quietly in the aſſurance, 
that he alone is in the right, and all 
mankind beſide in the wrong. 

Now, I fay, as there is no one qua- 
lity that ſticks more cloſely to a ſcorner 


than that of pride, ſo is there none that 


doth more evidently obſtruct right rea- 
ſoning, and an impartial ſearch after 
truths of all kinds, eſpecially thoſe which 
relate to virtue and piety. And no won- 
der therefore, if, on this account, the 
ſcorner, though he ſeek wiſdom, yet 
findeth it not. Pride makes a man ſeem 


ſufficient, in his own eyes, for all man- 


ner of ſpeculations and inquiries, and 


therefore puts him indifferently upon the 


purſuit of all knowledge, and the deter- 


mination of all doubts, without giving 


him leave to diſtruſt himſelf in the leaſt, 


or once to conſider which way his ge- 


nius and abilities lie. Hence it happens, 
that the man not being duly qualiticd for 


every ſearch, or, if he were, yet not 


having leiſure and opportunity enongh to 
go through with it, is fain to take up 
with flight and ſuperficial accounts of 
things; and then, what he wants in true 


knowledge, to make up in downright aſ- 


ſurance. As ſoon as he hath touched on 


any ſcience or ſtudy, he immediately 


ſeems to himfelf to have maſtered it; is 
as poſitive in his opinions, and as hardy 
in his affertions, as if the thoughts of 


his whole life had been directed that 


way only: which is as if a coaſter, who 
had gone from port to port only, ſhould 
pretend to give a better deſcription of 
the inland parts of a country, than thoſe 
who have travelled it all over. But 
this, I ſay, is the miſchievous nature of 
pride ; it makes a man graſp at every 


thing, and, by conſequence, comprehend 


nothing effectually and N and 


yet (which is worſt of all) inclines him 
to deſpiſe and contradict thoſe that do. It 


gives him juſt enough underſtanding to 


raiſe an objection or a doubt, but not 
enough to lay it; which, as it is the 
meaneſt and moſt deſpicable, ſo it is alſo 
the moſt dangerous ſtate of mind a man 
can be in; and by ſo much the more 
dangerous, as the {ubjca upon which his 
inquiries turn is more important, and 
the errors more fatal which he rum 
into, for want of a due knowledge of it. 
He that is but half a philoſopher is in 
danger of being an atheiſt; an half. 
phy ſician is apt to turn empiric; an half 
bred man is conceited in his addreſs, and 
troubleſome in his converſation. Thus 
it is in all matters of ſpeculation or 
practice, he that knows but a little of 
them, and is very confident of his own 
ſtrength, is more out of the way of true 
knowledge than if he knew nothing at 


all. Now there is, I ſay, a natural tend- 


ency in pride towards putting a man's 
mind into ſuch a ſituation as this, and 
therefore it muſt needs, be a quality 
very oppoſite to the ſearch and attain- 
ment of true wiſdom, 5 

And then, ſuppoſing a proud man to 
de once in the wrong, it 15 ſcarce poſſi- 
ble that he ſhould ever be ſet right 
again; he is placed above the reach of 
that great means of amendment, re- 
proof: A ſcorner heareth not rebuke (Prov, 
xili. 1.), ſays Solomon; and therefore, as 
his pride led him inta a m.Rake at firſt, 
ſo will it be ſure to keep him there, and 
to harden him in his way againſt what- 
ever wiſe men can think or ſay of 
mm 8 

Thus, I fay, is pride an enemy to the 
knowledge of truth in general, but moſt 
of all doth it hinder men from diſcern- 
ing ſacred truth, and the doctrines of 
revealed religion. A proud man is very 
hardly brought to digeſt. the humble du- 
ties of the croſs, or to admit a belief of 
the myſteries of chriſtianity : the one are 
too low for him, and he cannot ſtoop to 
the practice of them; the other are too 
high for his underſtanding, and he de. 
ſires to be excuſed from entertaining 
any propoſition as. true, which he doih 
not perfectly comprehend. If he can- 


not give himſelf a certain plain account 


in what manner, and to what end God 
did a thing, he wiſely reſolves, that 
| therefore 


| thing in religion. He is 


derm. VIII. 
herefore he did it not at all. If he hath 


: clear an idea of every term in an 
a of faith, as he hath of thoſe in 


a mathematical propoſition, it is preſently 
Finphiloſophical, abſurd, and fooliſh ; in- 


vented by thoſe whoſe intereſt it 15 to 


puzzle men's underſtandings, that they 


may have their wills and affections at 
their ſervice. 3 

II. And this puts us in mind alſo of 
that ſecond great ingredient in the cha- 


[rafter of a ſcorner, which we propoſed 


to conſider :'a ſtrange and unreaſonable 
degree of ſuſpicion, by which he doubts 
of every thing he hears, and diſtruſts 
every man he converſes with; imagines 
the world to be all cheat and jmpoſture; 


that there is no ſincerity, no honeſty any 


where, but that eyery man 1s continu- 
ally ſtudying how to put a trick upon 


his neighbour, Without this temper (it 
| might be eaſily proved that) a man can- 
not bring himſelf to run down religion, 


and the profeſſors of it; and with it, it 


is impoſſible, I think, to arrive at true 


wiſdom. Indeed, to be cautious and up- 
on our guard in receiving doctrines, 
and not eaſily to give up our aſſent to 
every tale that 1s told us, 1s a point of 


great prudence, and very requiſite in 


ſuch a multiplicity of opinions as there 
is in the world, to preſerve us from er- 
ror. But then we may carry this point 
too far, we may be ſo ſcrupulous and 
circumſpe& in admitting the teſtimonies 


| of men, as to reje& ſome good witneſſes 


among ſeveral bad ones; and to deceive 


| ourſelves oftentimes, for very fear of 


being deceived by others. A general 
undiſtinguiſhing ſuſpicion is altogether as 
apt to miſlead a man, as a too eaſy and 


| unwary credulity ; and to this exceſs a 


ſcorner is naturally inclined., He is ſo 
poſſeſſed with the notion of prieſtcraft 
and pious frauds, as to apply it indiffer- 
ently to all religions, * to every 

o afraid of 
having his underſtanding impoſed upon 


in matters of faith, that he ſtands equal- 


ly aloof from all propoſitions of that 
kind, whether true ar falſe: which is, 
as if a man ſhould refuſe to receive any 
money at all, becauſe there is a great 
deal goes about that is falſe and coun- 
terfeit ; or reſolve not to make a friend- 
ſhip or acquaintance with any man, be- 
cauſe many men are not to be.truſted. 


Eextainly this is a very great inftange of 
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folly, and in what breaſt ſoever it har- 


bours, cannot but indiſpoſe a man ex- 


tremely for the ſtudy and attainment of 


religious wiſdom. An extremity of ſuſ- 


picion in an inquirer after truth, is like 


a raging jealouſy in an huſband or a 
Ade ws it leads a man to turn all his 
thoughts toward the ill-natured fide, and 
to put the worſt conſtruction upon every 
thing; and (in conſequence of that) for 
once that he is really in the right in 
his gueſſes and cenſures, to be very of- 
ten and very much in the wrong. 

III. A third part of the character of that 
man whom we are deſcribing is falſe 
wit, or a my of porng things ſacred 
and ſerious, by paſling a bold jeſt upon 


them, and ridiculing arguments inſtead . 


of confuting them. The very name of 
a ſcorner will tell us, that this is one of 
his moſt beloved accompliſhments ; and 
I am ſure it is ſuch an one as can never 
help a man to procure right impreſſions 
of things, and will ſcarce ever allow him 
to improve or preſerve them. Wit in- 


deed, as it implies a certain uncommon 


reach and vivacity of thought, is an ex- 
cellent talent, very fit to be employed in 
the ſearch of truth, and very capable 
of aſſiſting us to diſcern and embrace 
it ; but in the way in which the ſcorner 
exerts it, the way of ſatire and prophane 
drollery, it betrays a man into a thou- 
ſand errors for one that it diſcovers to 
him. Men of quick and lively parts 
are apt to give themſelves a looſe be- 
yond plain reaſon and common ſenſe, 
and to ſay many things not exactly right 
and true, in order to ſay ſomewhat new 
and ſurpriſing. Their great aim is, in 
general, to pleaſe, and, in order to it, 
they muſt bend all their wit that way to 
which the corrupt nature of man is in- 
clined, and be ſure always to ſpeak 
againſt that which is uppermoſt : I mean 
the opinions that are moſt general and 
prevailing. 'This gives them a light and 
trifling, inſtead of a ſerious and manly 
frame of ſpirit ; and makes them think 
they have anſwered all the wiſeſt reaſons 
that can be brought for any thing, if 


they have but clapped a nickname upon 


it, and dreſſed up a grave and venerable 
truth in ſo odd a Agi as to raiſe 
mirth and laughter from it. Thus a late 
perſon, eminent for wit and wickedneſs, 
till a death-bed made him more ſerious, 


and gave him truer apprehenſions of 


things, 
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things, uſed to pleaſe himſelf mightily 
with this thought, that the doing of a 
miracle was only another phraſe for the 


ſhewing of a trick ; and having once re- 


preſented the thing to himſelf under ſuch 
a light image, he could hardly be 
brought to think reverently of it ever 
afterwards, or to allow the ſtrongeſt ar- 
guments which could be brought for the 
truth of miracles a due and impartial 


conſideration, And thus alſo the great 


leader of the libertines of this age 
(whom we have already had occaſion to 
mention) made ſport with the doctrine 
of the divinity of Chriſt, by tranſlating, 
after an abſurd manner, the Greek 
word 46% . (which St, John applies to 


him), and aſſuring us, that that appel- 


lation given to our Saviour was, in our 


tongue, as much as to ſay, the verb of 


God; and this vain and blaſphemous 


criticiſm he thought ſufficient to over- 
throw a prime article of the chriſtian 
faith. In the ſame manner he pretended 
to ridicule the doctrine of grace, by in- 
quiring into the meaning of two words, 
generally uſed by divines concerning it, 
to wit, infuſion and inſpiration; and hy 
informing us that they ſignified, in plain 
Engliſh, inpouring and inblowing. I 
bring theſe inſtances to ſhew how far a 
fcorner may be led out of the way of 
truth, by a little knack of playing upon 
things and words, which he miſcalls 
ait, and upon which he ſhall value him- 
felf more, and be wiſer in his own con- 
ceit, than /even men that can render a 
reaſon. | | 

IV. The fourth and laſt thing, from 
whence we propoſed to give an account 
of his deceptions, was /en/uality ; and 
whether this too doth not, for the moſt 
part, accompany a contempt of religion, 
1 appeal to the obſervation and expe- 
rience of every one that hears me. Look 
round the world, and you ſhall ſeldom 
find a man looſe in his principles, who 


is not ſo likewiſe in manners. There 


may poflibly be, now and then, in an 
age, an inſtance of ſome cold phlegma- 
tic man, that ſhall ſet up for overturn- 
ing religion and morality, merely for 
the ſake of contradiction, or to get him- 
ſelf a name by it, without the deſign of 


indulging his own appetites in ſo doing: 


but this is a very rare caſe ; generally 
the ſcorners are, as St. Peter and St. 
Jude have, in their ſeveral epiſtles, 


agreed to deſcribe them, Men who «walk 
after their own luſts. 2 Pet. mi. 3. 3 Jude, 
13. Accordingly we may obſerve, that 
this ſcorning humour hath been moſt 
prevalent in thoſe ages of the world in 
which the love of pleaſure, and the arts 
of eaſe and luxury, did moſt abound, 
and 15 commonly incident to men at that 
time of their lives when their luſts are 
moſt ungoverned, and their blood boil 
hotteſt, It is chiefly the young robuſt 
ſinner that mdulges himſelf in it, whilf 
he is in the midſt of his enjoyments ; for 
though a man may continue in the prac. 
tice of this impious folly to the very end 
of his life, yet the habit itſelf 3s gene- 
rally formed much earlier. | 
Now the ſenſual man is, of all men 
living, the moſt improper for inquiries 
after. truth, and the leaft at leiſure for 
it. He is never ſedate and cool, and 
therefore not able to fix his attention to 
a point, and go through with it. He 1s 
never diſintereſted and impartial, and 
therefore not capable of deliberating 
freely. He is already under the domi- 
nion and power of his own luſts, and 
perhaps likes to be ſo, and is very un- 
willing to ſhake of his chains. Now 
ſuch a man, ſo qualified, ts, no doubt, a 
very incompetent judge of divine truth, 
and very unfit to conſtder the pleas that 
are brought for it. His ſearch into theſe 
things is like to be with no great even- 
neſs and fairneſs : how can it, when he 
comes with ſtrong wiſhes that he may 
find it all a miſtake? Indeed, when a 
man allows himſelf in all ſorts of im- 
purities, and is determined to go on in 
them, and yet finds himfelf under the 
troubleſome reſtraint of principles, and 
the dread of religion, which hangs con- 
tinually over him, the only way for 
him to purſue his enjoyments, and yet 


be eaſy, is, to ſet his face direfly 


againſt the doctrines of religion that 
give him any check or diſturbance, and 
reſolve to get rid of them as foon as he 
can. And he may put the thoughts 
which ariſe in him upon this occaſion to- 
gether, and make a book of them, if 


he pleaſes, and then tell us, that this 


a ſober inquiry after truth, and a free 
diſcuſſion of the point m debate ; but 
there is nothing of that in it. He thinks 
of truth juſt as a man doth of his ene- 
my, with ſpite and anger, and a deſign 
only of finding out whatever may blal 


and 
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id ſe it. This is a ſtrange con- 
. way of treating divine things, 
d would tempt even a good man to 
urn the affronts done to virtue and 
ety, by opening the characters of thoſe 
ho do them; in which we ſhould com- 
only find, that ſenſuality and looſeneſs 
F life had a very great and particular 
dare. But ſome men, who write pre- 
nded hiſtories of religion, are beholden 
d the real religion of others, that their 
Wi ſtories are not written, | 
xa have I run through thoſe four 
veral properties, which remarkably be- 
png to the character of a (corner; and 
ewn you, how each of them contri- 
bites to miſinform and miſlead him in 
is purſuit of wiſdom, ſo that, ſuppoſing 
jim really and in good earneſt to ſeek 
Wt, yet, thus ſetting out, and thus qua- 
bed, it is not at all probable that he 
ould find it. ö 
And now the plain and obvious uſe 
we are to make of this diſcourſe is, to 
ſatisfy ourſelves from hence, how it hath 
ome to paſs, that the true religion, all 
Walong, in the ſeveral ages of the world, 
bath not been entertained by many of 
ne ſeemingly wittieſt and wiſeſt among 
ce children of mer. To this ſtartling 
queſtion we can now give a ſhort and 
Wealy anſwer, from the obſervation” of the 
text, they were corners, They were 
either proud and opinionative men, that 
could not endure to learn plain humble 
leſſons of piety and goodneſs, eſpecially 
from ſuch as they had no eſteem of, no 


ed with an ill-natured and unreaſonable 
ſuſpicion, which, from finding out ſome 
cheats in religion, led them to pro- 
nounce all religion a cheat. They had 
a talent, perhaps, at ridiculing honeſt 
rules and maxims, and making ſport 
with things ſacred and ſerious ; and, there- 
fore, to have owned any fixed ſcheme of 
religious principles, would have been a 
mighty damp to their imaginations, and 
have taken away from them the ſubject 
of above half their wit and pleaſantneſs. 
Or, laſtly, they were men of ſenſual and 
impure lives, who were refolved to make 
their opinions and their pleaſures as con- 
ſiſtent as they could ; and who therefore 
were obliged, in point of intereſt, to diſ- 


believe every thing that made againſt 
them, 


value for: or their minds were taint- 


This is the ſhort and true account of 
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the matter and will pe to be ſo, if 
we caſt our eyes backward on the ſtory of 


the world, and conſider who they have 


been that have rejected the true religion, 
all along from the creation down to this 
time. | 

In the old world, Noah, who was the 
only man that preſerved the worſhip of 


the true God in his family, ſeems to have 


been an honeſt plain-hearted man; juſt 
aud perfect in his generation (as he is de- 


ſcribed in ſcripture), and walking with 


God, Gen. vi. 9. The reſt of the world 

are ſaid to have eaten and drunken, to 
have married and been given in mar- 
riage, i. e. they were men who lived in 

all the enjoyments of ſenſe, who revelled, 

and took their fill of all the good things 
of this world, and, to be ſure, were very 

merry and "or bitter upon thoſe that 

did not. How di 

preacher of righteouſneſs, and his pre- 
ciſe family, when he and his ſons talked 


to them of righteouſneſs, temperance, and | 


judgment; eſpecially when he told them 
that there was ſuch a flood coming, and 
that he was building that ark to preſerve 
himſelf and his houſehold, what a jeſt 
was he to the men of parts and pleaſure ! 


How many ſcornful and gay things were 


ſaid upon this occaſion, while the work 
went forward by thoſe who thought them- 
ſelves very wiſe, and him very fooliſh ; 
but the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up, and the u Jive of heaven 
opened ; and then they began to change 
their opinions, when, alas! it was too 
late to learn. : 

In the next great period after the flood, 
the true religion was confined to the 
ſingle nation of the Jews. And one may 
think it ſtrange at firſt fight, that, if it 
were the true religion, it ſhould be ſo con- 


fined ; that the wiſe and knowing part 


of mankind ſhould not diſcern the ſtrength 
of the evidence that was brought for the 
divine original of the law of Moſes, nor 
receive the God of Iſrael for their God, 
But if we conſider a little farther, we 
ſhall be ſatisfied, that the true reaſon of 
men's infidelity, throughout this long pe- 
r10d of time, was a mean and contempt- 
uous notion they had entertained of the 


Jewiſh people, and of their rites and ce- 


remonies. The wiſe men of the Eaſt, in 
the earlieſt ages, and the philoſophers of 
the Weſt in Face times, had too high an 


opinion of themſelves, and too low an 


one 


d they deride that grave 
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one of that little narrow-ſouled ſuperſti- 
tious nation, to ſubmit themſelves to be. 


taught by them. The Jews were a pro- 
ns and a by-word to the reſt of the 


world, the perpetual ſubject of their ſcorn 


and reproach. And who can think (may 
we ſuppoſe one of thoſe wiſe heathens to 


have ſaid) that truth ſhould lie hid a- 


mong ſuch an odd ſort of people, in ſuch 
a little ſpot of the world ? | 

And thus again, when chriſtianity firſt 
appeared, it made no great progreſs a- 
mong the diſputers of this world, among 
the men of wit and ſubtlety, for this ve- 


| 7 reaſon; becauſe they were ſcorners. 
h 


e goſpel was to the Jews (to the moſt 
learned and proud ſect among the Jews 


the Phariſees) a fumbling-block, and to 


thoſe of higher repute among the Greeks, 
fooliſhneſs, 1 Cor. i. 23. The great pre- 
tenders to knowledge every where unani- 
mouſly contemned and derided it, as a 
poor and low ſyſtem of principles; and 
could never once think of humbling their 
minds, to entertain the ſimplicity of the 
goſpel. 


, 


oy ſhould the great lords of the earth, 
who ſwarm in all the delights of ſenſe, 
and thought themſelves born to enjoy 


them, ſubmit to be talked out of their 
pleaſures and their privileges by a few ig- 


norant fiſhermen and tent-makers ? The 


ſtory of the propagation of the goſpel in 
Jewry, might perhaps make a part of 
the converſation in the court of Tibe- 
rius; it was probably ſuch a ſubje& of 
diſcourſe to them as the Quietiſts in Italy 
were to us, at their firſt appearing. The 
novelty of the thing might occaſion ſome 
reflections and inquiries ; but it was not 
to be expected, that men of pleaſure and 
parts ſhould give themſelves the trouble 
of examining nicely into the pretenſions 
with which this new. religion ſet up, or of 
conſidering, in good earneſt, whether they 
ought to become proſelytes to it. 

We are not to wonder, therefore, if, 
in ſome ages after chriſtianity, we find 


not much ſaid to the advantage of it, in 


the writings of thoſe eminent Greeks and 
Domans, who are allowed to have been 
the beſt maſters of polite thought and 
expreſſion. Alas! Porphyry muſt have 
been contented to confeſs the vanity of 
philoſophy, and Lucian muſt in great 


meaſure have foregone his ſkill in ſatire. 


The witty libertines of thoſe times muſt 
have parted with much of the eſteem they 
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had, and with' moſt of their pleaſures, if 
they had once admitted the truth gf 
chriſtianity ; and, therefore, they agreed 
in running down the reputation of that, 
left they thould loſe their own. | 

And as it was immediately after our 

Saviour's coming, ſo hath it been ever 
ſince, to this very day. The doQtring 
of the croſs have never in any age met, 
nor will they ever in any future age meet 
with a kind and hearty reception among 
thoſe who t in the ſeat of the ſeorners, 
But let us not therefore be dejected, 
becauſe there are many whom the world 
eſteems, who yet eſteem not us, and our 
holy and undefiled religion. 
us ſuſpe& ourſelves as being out of the 
way, and impoſed upon, becauſe men of 
a greater reach perhaps, and of a more 
improved underſtanding than we, are not 
of our mind. Solomon, who was certain- 
ly a man of underſtanding, and who was 
of our mind, doth, in a very few words 
(which I cannot repeat too often), afford 
us a full and comfortable ſolution of the 
caſe; a ſcorner (ſaith he) /eeketh wiſdom, 
and ſindeth it not, 

From the account of former times it 
appears to us, that thus it always hath 
been ; and from refle&ions on the nature 
of man, that thus it neceſſarily muſt he; 
and, therefore, let us poſſeſs our ſouls in 
patience and peace, and go on in the 
plain paths of godlineſs and honeſty, with- 
out turning to the right or to the leſt, 
for whatever men ſcornfully witty can 
ſay of us, or to us. _ 

Let us beg of him, 2uho eorneth the ſcorn- 
ers, but giveth grace unto the loawly (Prov, 
it. 34+), let us beg of him to beſtow on us, 
to preſerve and increaſe in us that ſerious 
and humble frame of ſpirit, which alone 
can qualify us for a right apprehenſion 
of the truths and myſteries of the goſpel; 
and which is, therefore, certainly pre. 
ferable to, all other endowments of mind, 
however the world may have miſplaced 
the greateſt part of its eſteem upon them. 
And let us, in order to this end, fre- 
quently take to ourſelves the humble 
words of the ſon of Sirach, and ſay, 0 
Lord, Father and God of my life, give mt 
not à proud look, but turn away from thy 
ſervant always an haughty mind. Turn 
away from me vain hopes and concupiſcence, 
and thou ſhalt hold him up that is defirous 
always to ſerve thee. Let not the grecdineſ 
of the belly, nor luſt of the fleſh take hold if 

mes 
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me; and give not over me thy ſervant to an 
imbudent mind. FEcclus, xxiii. 4, 5, Bo” 
And as for thoſe who contemn us, and 
our narrow principles, and who make us 
| their derifion daily, let us (in the words 
of the apoſtle) act ceaſe to make mention of 
them in our prayers, that the God of our 
Lord Jeſus Chrift, the Father of glory, may 
give uato them the ſpirit of wiſdom and re- 
| velation to the acknowledgment f him : 
the eyes of their underſtandiug being en- 
lightened, that they may know what 1s the 
| hope of his calling, and what the riches of 
his inheritance in the ſaints. 


| Eph. i. 16, 17, 18. 


SERMON IX. 


The Rule of doing as we would be 
done unto. 


ST. MATT R. vii. 12. 


All chings, whatſoever ye would that men ſhould 
do unto you, do ye even ſo to them; for this is 
the law and the prophets. OE 


| 8 Þ H E ſentznce I have read unto you is 

very fitly placed towards the cloſe of 
our Saviour's admirable ſermon on the 
mount; as being, in great meaſure, the 


epitome and ſum of what the Divine 


Preacher had there expreſſed more at 
large. Nor is it leſs fitly ordered to be 
recited at the holy table, in the moſt ſo- 
lemn part of the ſervice of this day ; on 
which we meet annually to commemorate 
our deliverance from the attempts of 
thoſe bloody and mercileſs men, who 
ſeem to have out-done all their predeceſ- 
ſors and ſucceſſors in wickedneſs, by a 
notorious contempt of this great evange- 
lical rule, and of all the principles of 


common humanity. The practice of thoſe 


conſpirators was the perfect reverſe of 
this precept; and we cannot, therefore, 
better be taught, or incited to deteſt the 
one, than by a due illuſtration and en- 
forcement of the other. This I ſhall 
attempt, by offering to your thoughts 
ſome conſiderations, firſt, on the rule here 
laid down, all things whatſoever ye would 
that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even fo 
to them; and then, on the ſhort but full 
encomium beſtowed upon it, that it is the 
Jaw and the prophets; which ſhall be fol- 
lowed by ſome inferences, naturally ariſ- 
ing from the whole; and the general re- 
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flections advanced (though they may all 
along eaſily be underſtood to refer, yet) 
ſhall afterwards be particularly applied to 
the ſubject of this 8 ſolemnity. _ 

As to the rule itſelf, we may Ane 
conſider the juſt extent and bounds of it; 
the reaſon of its preferableneſs to all 
other rules, in point of evidence and con- 
viction; the 'manifeſt equity and exact- 
neſs ; the peculiar properties and advan- 
tages of it. 5 

All things, whatſoever ye would that 


men ſhould do unto you, do ye even fo to them ; 


words of great force and energy, and 
yet the moſt ſimple, plain, and perſpicu- 
ous that can be: and which, therefore, 
commentators do (as they too often do) 
obſcure and perplex, by a pretence of ex- 
plaining. The only poſſible doubt is 
concerning the extent of the matter con- 
tained in them ; for it muſt be allowed, 
that there are many caſes wherein we are 
by no means obliged to grant that to 
others, which we ourſelves — (were 
we in their circumſtances, and they in 
ours) might be willing enough, unrea- 


ſonably willing, to obtain from them. A 


benefactor is not bound to comply with 
the demands of ſuch as aſk unmerited fa- 
yours, though conſcious that he himſelf 
might be apt to make as extravagant re- 
queſts, were it his turn to be the object 
of another man's beneficence. A ma- 
giſtrate 1s not at liberty, much leſs under 
any obligation, to turn the edge of juſtice 
from an importunate offender ; becauſe, 
if he hamſelf were the criminal, he ſhould 
certainly and equally deſire to eſcape un- 
puniſhed. The rule, therefore, which 
makes what we deſire of other men, the 
meaſure of our dealing toward them, is 
to be underſtood not of vicious and ex- 
ceſſive deſires, but of ſuch only as are fit 
and reaſonable ; ſuch requeſts as we can, 
in our calmeſt thoughts, juſtify to our- 
ſelves ; ſuch as; we are ſure, may be 
made without indecency, and cannot be 
refuſed without inhumanity. And, under 
this neceſſary limitation, the precept of 
the text may be thus underſtood : Put 
ce thyſelf into ſuch a man's condition, 
« and confider what treatment, what fa- 
* yours, in that caſe thou mighteſt fairly 
* and juſtly expect from him, and be 
6 thou ſure to deal with him according 
te to thoſe thy juſt and regular expecta- 
ce tions.“ And this 1 take to be the true 
explication of that other equivalent pre- 

cept 
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cept given in the goſpel, to love our 
neighbours as ourſelves ; which we may then 
in the moſt proper and ſtrict ſenſe of the 
words be ſaid to do, when we firſt place 
ourſelves in our neighbour's ſtead, and 
then learn to love him, by conſidering 
what degree of love and good-will of 
forbearance and forgiveneſs we might, 
under that change of circumſtances, chal- 
lenge from him. 

It may be thought, that the rule, thus 
tempered and qualified, will not be of 
any ſpecial uſe or moment to us, in the 
direction of our practice, inaſmuch as 
the lines of duty do not ſeem to be more 


clearly marked out, by this method of 


compariſon, than they would have been 


by a direct injunction to us ſo to deal with 


others, as right reaſon and our conſcien- 
ces inform us that we ought to deal with 
them. For, after all, when we have made 
another man's caſe ours, we are ſtill left 


to judge what, under ſuch a change of 


circumſtances, we might, in equity and 


reaſon, expect from him, before we can 


determine after what manner we are to 
behave ourſelves towards him: and 
therefore, which way ſoever we take the 
meaſure of our duty to the bar of equity 
and reaſon, we muſt, it ſeems, in order 
to the fixing it, always finally appeal. 

It is true, we muſt. —But the maxim of 
the text is that which, of all others, doth 
moſt effectually aſſiſt us towards making 
a free uſe of our reaſon, and forming 
right judgment of things on ſuch occa- 
ſions ; for, by the means of it, we are 
able to conſider our duty without preju- 
dice, and to ſtate the bounds of it impar- 
tially and fairly. When we determine 
amiſs concerning the obligations incum- 
bent upon us, in reſpect of other men, 
it is by reaſon of that ſtrong weight of 
ſelf-love which, like a bias, inclines and 
ſecretly ſways our minds towards that 
fide on which our own intereſt hes. To 


| ſet this error right, we ſuppoſe ourſelves 


to be the men who are to receive this 
treatment from others, which we are a- 


bout to practiſe toward them; and then, 


the ſame ſelfiſh principle makes that ap- 
poor very hard and unreaſonable, which 

efore it inclined us to approve ; and 
thus our warped and perverted judgment, 
by being bent as much towards the o 
polite fide, recovers its ſtraitneſs. The 
rule of the text therefore 1s, at the bot- 
tom, a wile art of rebating one degree 
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of our partiality by another ; it enables 
us to take two 4 views of our duty, 
to eye it in different ſituations, and under 
different lights; and, by that means, more 
diſtinctly and thoroughly to diſcern it. 
And, in this ſenſe, meaſuring ourſelves by 
ourſelves, and comparing ourſelves with 
ourſelves (2 Cor. x. 12.), we take the 
ſureſt way to be both juſt and wiſe. 
There is nothing, we know, that gives 
a man ſo true and lively a ſenſe of the 
ſufferings of others, or reſtrains him fo 
powerfully from doing unrighteous and 
oppreſſive things, as his having ſmarted 


formerly himſelf under the experience of 
them. Now, the ſuppoſing another man's 


ill uſage to be ours, is the giving our- 
ſelves a preſent ſenſe, as it were, a kind 
of feigned experience of it, which doth, 
for the time, ſerve all the purpoſes of a 
true one. | 

Upon theſe accounts it is that the pre- 
cept of the text carries greater evidence, 
and a fuller degree of conviction in it, 
than any other rule of morality. Its ap- 
parent equity and reaſonableneſs, 1s what 
we are next to conſider ; and this 1s {0 
plain a point as not to want, or indeed be 
capable of, a ſolemn proof : for the pre- 
cept manifeſtly aims at that which is the 
known foundation of equity and juſtice, 
in all matters of intercourſe between man 
and manz the reducing things to one 
common ſtandard, by the application of 
which they are all to be examined and 
tried. Thou fhalt not have in thy bag, or 
in thine houſe (ſaid the Levitical law), di- 
vers weights, and divers meaſures ; a great 
and a ſmall Ci. e. one wherewith to buy, 
and another wherewith to ſell) : Gut thou 
ſhalt have a perfect and juſt weight, à per- 
feet and juſt meaſure ſhalt thou have. Deut. 
XXV. 13, 14. What is ſaid here of or- 
dinary traffic and dealing, holds as true 
of the general commerce of human lie, 
and that exchange of good offices by 
which ſociety is upheld : there mult be a 
perfe& weight, and a juſt meaſure, by 
which all men are mutually obliged to 
regulate their conduct, in acting and ſuf- 
fering, in commanding and obeying, in 
giving and receiving; and this can be 
no other than the equal and righteous 
rule of the text, the doing in all caſes, 


p- and to all perſons, even as we would bt 


done unto, There is no one ſo abſurd 
and unreaſonable, as not to ſee and ac- 
knowledge the abſolute equity of this 

| o command 
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n 


r 
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ver ve and decline from it in his practice; 
| aq 9 upon it as that golden mean, 
Ewhich, if univerſally obſerved, would make 
the world univerſally happy ; every man 
a benefactor, a good angel, a deity, as it 
were, to his fellow-creatures ; and earth 
the very image of heaven. I need, I 
can ſay no more concerning the reaſon- 
ablenels of this precept: however, it 
may help to excite and quicken your de- 
E fires, and hopes of obeying it, if I pro- 
ceed, as I propoſed, to point out ſome 
diſtinguiſhing properties and advantages 


of it. 5 
The firſt of which 1s, that it is alike 
eaſy and obvious to all underſtandings, 
to the meaneſt and moſt ignorant men, 
Jas well as to thoſe of the greateſt parts 
and improvements. God is, on this, as 
well as on other accounts, no reſpecter of 
perſons, having made that which is moſt 
neceſſary moſt common, and, confe- 
quently, ſuited this . which all 
men have equal occaſion to uſe; equally 
to the apprehenſions of all men. They, 
Wherefore, who are incapable of long 
trains in deduQtions of reaſon; and of. 
dapting the ſeveral rules of morality 
to the various circumſtances of action, 


ſophers or caſuiſts) to look into their own 
earts, to aſk themſelves this plain queſ- 
ion, and to return a clear anſwer to it: 
Would I myſelf be content, that others 
* ſhould thus deal with me ? Why then 
* ſhould I ſo deal with any man?“ 

Human laws are often ſo numerous as 


o eſcape our memories; ſo darkly ſome- 
„ ines and inconſiſtently worded, as to 
”M duzzle our underſtandings ; and their 
my driginal obſcurity is not ſeldom improved 
1. dy the nice diſtinction and ſubtle reaſon- 
py ngs of thoſe who profeſs to clear them 
oy o that, under theſe ſeveral diſadvan- 
e, es, they loſe much of their force and 
by 3 ; and, in ſome caſes, raiſe more 
-* ippates than perhaps they determine. 
by But here is a law, attended with none of 
E. deſe inconveniencies ; the groſſeſt minds 
uf- au ſcarce miſapprehend it; the weakeſt 
* nemories are capable of retaining it; no 
be derplexing comment can eaſily cloud it; 
wy e authority of no man's gloſs upon 
7 arth can (if we are but fincere) ſway 
1 5 to make a wrong conſtruction of it. 


What is ſaid of all the goſpel- precepts 


QC 
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command in the theory, however he may 


are yet able (as able as the acuteſt philo- 


49 
by the evangelical Prophet, is more emi- 
nently true of this; it is an high-way z 
and the wayfaring man, though a fool, ſhall 
not err therein. Iſaiah; xxxv. 8. | 
It is not enough that a rule, which is 
to be of general uſe, is fuited to all ca- 
pacities; ſo that, wherever it is repre- 
ſented to the mind} it is preſently agreed 
to : it muſt alſo be apt to offer itſelf to 
our thoughts, and lie ready for preſent 
uſe, upon all exigences and occaſions, 
And ſuch, remarkably ſuch, is that which 
our Lord her2 recommends to us. We 
can ſearce be fo far ſurpriſed by any im- 
mediate neceſſity of acting, as not to 
have time for a ſhort 58 to it; room 
for a ſudden glance, as it were, upon it, 
in our minds, where it reſts and ſparkles 
always like the urim and thummim on 
the breaſt of Aaron. There is no occa- 
ſion for us to go in ſearch of it to the 
oracles of law, dead or living; to the 
code or pandects; to the volume; of di- 


vines or moraliſts : guod petis, hic eft; we 


need look no farther than ourſelves for 
it: for (to uſe the appoſite expreſſions of 
Moſes) this commandment, which I com- 
mand thee this day, is not hidden from thee, 
neither is it far off. It is not in heaven, 
that thou ſhouldjt ſay, Who ſball go up for 
us to heaven, and bring it unto us, that we 
may hear it, and do it ? Neither is it be- 
yond the fea, that thou ſboulaſt ſay, Who 
hall go over the fea for us, and bring it 
unto us, that we may hear it, and do it? 
But the word is very nigh unto thee, in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayeſt 
do it. Deut. xxx. 11, 12, 13, 14. 

It 18, moreover, a precept particularly 
fitted for practice; as it involves in the 
very notion of it a motive, ſtirring us up 
to do what it enjoins. Other moral maxims 
propoſe naked truths to the underſtand- 
ing, which operate often but faintly and 
ſlowly on the will and paſſions, the two 
active principles of the mind of man: 
but it is the peculiar character of this, 
that it addreſſeth itſelf equally to all 
theſe powers ; imparts both light and 
heat to us; and, at the ſame time that 
it informs us certainly and clearly what 
we are to do, excites us alſo, in the moſt 
tender and moving manner, to the per. 
formance of it. We can ſee our neigh- 
bour's misfortune without a ſenſible 
degree of concern, which yet we can- 
not forbear OY when we have 


once 
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once made his condition our own, and principle, they may be reduced and 

determined the meaſure of our obliga- ranged. . | 
tion towards him, by what we ourſelves Various are the uſes into which this 
ſhould, in ſuch a caſe; expect from him. important truth, thus handled, is caps. 

Our duty grows immediately our in- ble of being improved. 

tereſt oy pleaſure by the means of this For from hence I might, in the fir} 
powerful principle, the ſeat of which is, place, take occaſion to conſider, whe. 
in truth, not more in the brain than in ther, and how far, the precept here 
the heart of man : it appeals to our given be the whole, not only of the lay 
very ſenſes, and exerts its ſecret force and the prophets, but of the. goſpe 
in ſo prevailing a way, that it is even alſo; and what evangelical duties ther 
felt as well as underſtood by us. are, which ſeem, as the ſchools ſpeak, 
The laſt recommendation of this rule to tranſcend it; to be (as myſteries are, 
I ſhall mention, is its vaſt and compre- n reſpe& of reaſon) not indeed againf 
henfive influence, for it extends to all this great principle, but above and be. 
ranks and conditions of men, and to all yond it; and. ſuch as we cannot tho. 
kinds of action and intercourſe between roughly account for, without taking the 
them; to matters of charity, generoſity, conſideration of another world into our 
and civility, as well as juſtice ; to ne- ſchemes and reaſonings. | 
gative, no leſs than poſitive duties. Ihe I might, in the next place, procee 
ruler and the ruled are alike ſubject to to ſhew, how large a ſhare moral truth 
it. Public communities can no more have, even in the body of revealed doe. 
_ exempt themſelves from its obligation trines, ſince the precept of the text, 
. than private perſons : All perſons muſt which comprehends only the duty ve 
| fall down before it, all nations muſt do it owe to our neighbour, is ſaid to be th 
ſervice, Pſal. Ixxii. 11. And, with re- /aw and the prophets, An expreſſion, 
ſpe& to this extent of it, it is, that our not indeed to be taken rigorouſly and i 
bleſſed Lord pronounces it in the text to the letter, but which may however be 
be the law and the prophets. His mean- underſtood to imply, that, as a great 
ing is, that whatever rules of the ſe- part of holy writ is employed in dire 
cond table are delivered in the law of ly preſſing the duties abridged in thu 
Moſes, or in the larger comments and precept, fo the reſt of it plainly poi 
explanations of that law, made by the and refers to them. Even the highet 
other writers of the old teſtament [here myſterics of faith were not made knom 
and elſewhere ſtyled the prophets], they to us, without ſome regard to our in- 
are all virtually compriſed in this one tir ey in practical virtues ; and the 
ſhort ſignificant ſaying, Jharſeever ye knowledge of thoſe, unleſs it tends t 
world that men ſhould do unto you, do ye quicken our obedience to theſe, will bt 
even fo unto them. From this, as from of no manner of ſervice to us, will ne- 
their common ſource, they were all ori- ther better us in this world, nor fave u 
inally derived, and into this they may in the next. e 
* all ultimately reſolved. For all the From the aſſertion in the cloſe of the 
law is fulfilled in one word (ſaith St. text, it may be yet farther and mort 
Paul), even in this, thou ſhalt love thy clearly inferred, that there is a chai 
_ neighbour as thyſelf. Gal. v. 14. And I of moral reaſoning, by which the feve- 
have ſhewed you, that this word is the ral duties of the ſecond table are con: 
fame in ſenſe with the word or precept nected together, and have an orderly de 
of the text, though it be not delivered pendance on one common principle, out 
in fo clear, ſo expreflive, and ſo con- of which they were drawn. That wr 
vincing a manner. And this word, tue, therefore, is not the blind homage 
therefore, the ſame apoſtle calls elſe- of our nature, arbitrarily exaRed fol 
where, The end of the commandment us, but a duty fitted and proportioned u 
(1 Tim. i. 5.), and St. James, The royal the light of our faculties, and eve 
laws. Jam, ii. 8. That (they both mean) way our reaſonable ſervice (Rom. wb 
in which all the lines of duty, relating 1.) : in a word, that morality is a tn 
to our neighbour, centre; and under and proper ſcience, and all the parts 
which, as under one common head and it capable of ſtrict demonſtration. 
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j Serm. IX. 
An obſervation of manifold and ex- 
cellent uſe! for it teaches us to reject 
the pretences of thoſe vain and fanciful 
| enthuſiaſts, who have framed a rule of 
| duty to themſelves, as contrary to the 
common ſenſe and reaſon, as it is to the 
current language of mankind; ſo re- 
| fined and fablime, as to be utterly un- 
| intelligible and impracticable. It is not 
to be learned or confuted, in the method 
of other doctrines: it is to be made out 
| only by the force of ſome unaccounta- 
ble impreſſions ; by a light that ſhines 
inward, and which cannot be communi- 
cated or diſcovered. But we have not 
> learned Chriſt (Eph. iv. 20.) ; on the 
contrary, we are aſſured, that we do our 
Lord and Maſter good ſervice, ſuch as 
he will own and reward, when we ap- 
ply ourſelves to eſtabliſh the truths of 
our religion upon principles of reaſon, 
and to argue men into their duty by 
appealing to natural light, to the cer- 
tainty of firſt principles, and to the evi- 
dent deductions which may from thence 
be made by the ſure rules of diſcourſe ; 
and that we are not to regard the cen- 
ſures of thoſe, who, on this account, 
ſhall ſtyle us mere moral teachers and 
carnal reaſoners, but will not allow us 
to ſpeak by the Spirit, or to be at all 
acquainted with the life and power of 


ghel godlineſs: as if religion were a thing 

non deſigned not to be underſtood or made 
im. out, but loſt ſomewhat of its native ma- 

de beay and force, when once we came to 
ds 1 reaſon upon it. | 

il d Nor would it be an unprofitable re- 


flection, to obſerve from hence the great 
ve u benignity and goodneſs of God, who 
hath made even our own will, and our 
f the ſelf-love, a complete law of action and 
more meaſure of duty to us. All things cubat- 
chan de ver ye 2 [i. e. whatſoever ye are 
ſeve- willing]. that men ſhould do unto you, do 

| e even ſo to them! Surely a very eaſy 


yoke, and light burthen ! We may be 
e, auß arerſe Herhaps, from ſubmitting to the 
at wu. divine will, or to the will of any of 
omage Our fellow-creatures exerciſing authority 


| from Over us: but can we be otherwiſe than 


ned contented and pleaſed in ſubmitting to 
even dur own will, whatever it is? And yet 
n. xa ſubmiſſion to that (when regulated by 
a trie proper circumſtances and views) is all 
that is required of us. Merciful Sa- 
viour, thou ſaidſt once indeed to thy 
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Father, as thou wert man, Not my 
will, but thine be dene! Luke, xxil. 42. 
But who could expect that thou ſhouldſt 
have ſaid the ſame thing to us alſo, as 
thou art God! However, thus in effect 
thou haſt ſaid in the precept now before 


us. Teach us, O Lord, by the means 


of this precept, ſo duly to regulate our 


wills, that we may ſafely follow them ! 


Make thy will ours, that ſo, in doin 


our own will, we may be ſure to ful 1 
thine alſo | | | 


We ſee from hence how far the goſ- 
pel is from ſuppreſſing or checking the' 
principle of ſelf-love in us, which it 


makes the ground and rule of all that 


love we owe to others ; and which there- 
fore we may innocently, nay uſefully, 


carry to what degree, what height we 
pleaſe, if we do but take care that the love 


of our neighbour keeps 1 with that 
of ourſelf, and is governed by it. Very 


extravagant therefore, and unwarrant- | 
able are thoſe flights of devotion, which 


ſome enthuſiaſtical ſaints of the church 


of Rome have indulged themſelves in; 
who make it neceſſary for every chriſ- 
tian, in order to his arriving at perfec- 
tion, to diveſt himſelf of all manner of 
regard for himſelf, nay to deſpiſe, to 
hate, and to abhor himſelf, in the ut- 


moſt propriety of the expreſſion. Cer- 
tainly, if what theſe myſtical divines ſay 
be true, impoſſible it is for a perfect 


man to love his neighbour at all, ſince 


he 1s not allowed, by their ſcheme, to 
love himſelf ; and yet is bound to love 
his neighbour as he loves himſelf (or, 
which 1s all one, to do as he would be 
done unto), by our Lord's expreſs de- 
termination. ee WL n 
Several other weighty truths there 
are, which this fruitful theme would 
ſuggeſt; and moſt of thoſe I have men- 


tioned might deſerve to be handled 
more largely, But I muſt contrat my 
thoughts on this head, that I may have 


room to infiſt on one plain, uſeful infer- 


ence, wherein I am to apply the doc- 


trine hitherto delivered. —It is this: If 
the precept of the text be ſo fandamen- 
tal and neceſſary, ſo obvious and eaſy, 
ſo ſure and ſafe, ſo full and compre- 
henſive a rule of life and manners, how 
inexcuſable, . all theſe accounts, 
muſt thoſe perſons be, who, throughout 
the whole courſe of their actions, ſhew 


E 2 | that 
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that they do not regard it? I ſhall, firſt, 
expoſtulate the caſe with ſuch as offend 
againſt this precept at large, and then 
eonſfider that particular and flagrant in- 
ſtance of the breach of it which this 


day affords us. 


Are we then, any of us, profeſſed 
contemners of revealed religion ? I hope 
we are not; but thoſe who are, would 
ſtill be thought to have a mighty reve- 
rence for reaſon (ſince by the help of 
reaſon it 1s that they endeavour to throw 
off revelation), and while they have, 
this its eldeſt and moſt unqueſtioned 
law ſhould, methinks, be very ſacred to 
them. What! ſhall the great maſters 
of exact thinking, and 1dolizers of rea- 
ſon, live in a perpetual contradiction to 
the firſt principle of it? Will they, who 


have ſo little light to guide themſelves 


by (that of nature alone), negle& to 
make uſe even of that little which they 
have ? And yet, perhaps, there is no 
ſort of men whatever, that offend ſo re- 
markably againſt the evident righteouſ- 
neſs of this rule, as thoſe who pretend 
moſt to magnify the principle from 
whence it flows. There are none who 
purſue their pleafures ſo keenly, and 
ſoothe all their paſſions ſo carefully, are 
every way ſo ſelhſh, and fo directly ſet 
in oppoſition to this generous and equal 
maxim, as the men who will tell you, 
taey adore plain common ſenſe, but can- 
not digeſt a myſtery. From whence it 
is manifeſt, that their diſeſteem of faith 
proceeds, not from any juſt eſteem they 
have of reaſon, or any regard they bear 
to its laws, but merely from a ſpirit of 
hbertiniſm, and a deſire of coming un- 
der as few obligations as poſſible. It is 
not a freedom of thinking which they 
aim at, but a freedom of living, and of 
doing what they pleaſe, without the con- 


trol of law, or fear of puniſhinent. 


And, in order to this, one good ſtep is, 
to ſhake off revealed religion: and ſuch 
an one as is uſually followed by another, 
the parting with all religion, even that 
which nature itſelf preicribes. To theſe 
reaſoners therefore we ſay, that the rule 
of doing as they would be done by, is 
not (what they are ſo jealous of) any 
impoſition upon their underſtandings, any 
puzzling myſterious doctrine, it is all 
pure light and evidence, and in it is no 
darkneſs at all. 1 John, i. 5, Why then 
do they not ſubmit to it? Why do they, 
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of all men living, do as they would nat 


be done by ? Oppreſs and trample npon 
their iaferiors, revile their betters, and 


ſupplant their- equals ? Carry on their 


unlawful defires without ſtint or bounds, 
to the injuring the property of thoſe 
who are too weak to contend with them, 
to the defaming their neighbour's re- 
putation, or defiling his bed ? Why, in 
a word, do they make themſelves the 
only centre of all their actions, wiſhes, 
and defigns, and regard nothing that is 
without them, any farther than it may 
be uſeful to their purpoſes and enjoy- 
ments ? Let us ſee this lofty race of 


men in good earneſt ſtoop to this plain iſ 


dictate of reaſon, and then we ſhall be 
inclined to think them ſincere, when 
they pretend to hearken to the voice of 
reaſon, and to that only ; and may have 
room to hope, that the good God, who 
ſees them honeſtly praiſing all thoſe 
virtues which flow from this rule, will 
add what is behind; and, in his own 
time, graft grace upon nature. | 
But do we (as every one, I truſt, doth 
who hears me this day) profeſs ourſelves 
to be the diſciples of Chriſt ? And can we 
think ourſelves really to be what we pro- 


feſs, while we openly and avowedly break Wn 


this great precept of Chriſt, the main 
hinge upon which the morality of his 
goſpel turns? We may boaſt, if we 


pleaſe, of our having all knowledge and 


all faith, and of our underſtanding all 


myſteries : but if we do not govern our Wl 


lives by this truth, which 1s evident by 
nature, 1t will be to no purpoſe that we 
firmly aſſent to thoſe truths which are 
revealed to us by grace, We deny 
chriſtianity indeed, if we reject theſe; 
but if we live in contradiction to that, 
we renounce the principles of human 
nature itſelf, without ſuppoſing which 
there can be no chriſtianity, Let us 
profeſs and believe what we will, unlels 
we do alſo as. we would be done unto, 
all our faith and our religion is vain. 
Nor is it vain only, and unprofitable, in 
reſpe& of ourſelves : it. is alſo of pernt- 
cious conſequence to others, who, from 
ſuch inſtances as theſe, will take occaſion 
to diſparage the influence and efficacy 


of revealed 1e!igion, and to harden 


themſelves in their infidelity. The fi. 
diculers of divine faith, the deſpiſers of 
myſteries, never exerciſe their ſcornfil 
talent with greater pleaſure or ſuccels, 
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than when they attack the principles of 
chriſtianity, by comparing them with 
the practice of chriſtians, eſpecially in 
this capital article of all ſchemes of re- 
ligion, the doing to men as we would 
be done unto ; and can point out our 
manifeſt and ſcandalous violations of this 
plain rule of reaſon, while we pretend 
to embrace all the ſublime doctrines, and 
to inherit all the glorious advantages of 
a divine revelation. The heathen em- 
peror Severus /hall riſe up in the judg- 
ment with ſuch a generation of Chriſtians, 
and condemn them (Mat. xi, 41.) : for 
he, by the light of nature, was taught 
highly to reverence this precept; it was 
written on the walls of his palace, and 
in the banners of his army; it was en- 
raved in his very heart, and tranſcribed 
rom thence into his practice. Would 
to God that many of thoſe pretended 


1 vicars of Chriſt, who have ſince erected 


their thrones in the chief ſeat of this 
rince's empire, had alike ſucceeded 
bim in an awful and conſcientious re- 
ard for this excellent maxim, and had 
een, in that reſpect, as good chriſtians 
(or rather as good heathens) as he was 
They would not then have become the 
authors and fomenters of all that diſ- 


I | cord and confuſjon, all thoſe wars and 


maſſacres, thoſe conſpiracies and rehel- 


| lions, with which they have, for many 


centuries paſt, ſhook the thrones of 
princes, and diſturbed the quiet of this 


| weſtern world. Nor would they, in or- 


der to cover and palliate theſe wicked 
attempts, have openly encouraged the 
caſuiſts of their communion to publiſh 
ſuch looſe and ſcandalous ſyſtems of mo- 
rals, as, inſtead of being comments on 
this rule, are a perfect contradiction to 
it, and are calculated, not to bring up 


WW men's obedience to the terms of the 


goſpel, but to bring down the goſpel 
terms, as near as can be, to the infir- 
mities and failings, nay to the corrup- 


tions and vices, of human nature. 


SERMON IX. 
Of religious Retirement, 


| MATTH. XIV. 23. 
When he had ſent the multitude away, he went 
up into a mountain, apart, to pray. 
Ir hath been diſputed, which is a ſtate 
of greater perfection, the ſocial or 


| the ſolitary; whereas, in truth, neither of 
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theſe eſtates is complete without the 


other, as the example of our bleſſed 


Lord (the unerring teſt and meaſure of 
perfection) informs us. His life (which 
ought to be the pattern of ours) was a 
mixture of contemplation and action, of 
auſterity and freedom. We find him 
often where the greateſt concourſe was, 
in the market-places, in the ſynagogues, 
and at feſtival entertainments ; _ we 
find him alſo retiring from the crowd 
into a deſert or a garden, and there 
employing himſelf in all kinds of reli- 
g10us exerciſe and intercourſe with God, 
in faſting, meditation, and prayer. In 
imitation of his ſpotleſs example, we 
may doubtleſs lead public lives inno- 
cently and uſefully, converſing with 
men, and doing good to them: mutu- 
ally ſowing and reaping the ſeveral 
comforts and advantages of human ſo- 
ciety. Bur becauſe the pleaſures of con- 


verſation, when too freely taſted, are - 


intoxicating and dangerous, becauſe the 
temptations we there meet with are ma- 
ny and mighty, and even where the 


ſpirit is willing to reſiſt, yet the fleſh 


is often weak, we ought therefore to 
leſſen the too great complacence we are 
apt to have in ſuch ſatisfactions, by fit 
intermiſſions of them; to ſtrengthen 
ourſelves for ſuch public encounters bj 
our religious privacies; to retire from 
the world ſometimes, and converſe with 
God and our own conſciences, examin- 
ing the ſtate, and fortifying the powers 
of our ſouls in ſecrecy and ſilence : we 
muſt do as our Lord did, /end the mul. 
titudes away, and go up into the moun- 


tain, apart, to pray. : 


I ſhall, from theſe words, take occa- 
ſion to diſcourſe to you concerning the 
great (but much neglected) duty of re- 
ligious retreat and recollection. I ſhall, 
firſt, briefly ſhew you under what limit- 
ations I would be underſtood to recom- 
mend the duty; and then, what the ad- 
vantages are which ariſe from a devout 
and diſcreet performance of it. 

I mean not to preſs upon you that 
ſort of retirement which is ſo much 
eſteemed and prattiſed in the church of 
Rome, where all perfection is reckoned 
to conſiſt in ſolitude, and no man is al- 


lowed capable of arriving at the _ 
of 


of virtue, who doth not ſtrip himſel 

all the, conveniencies of life, and re- 

nounce all manner of acquaintance with 
E 3 | the 
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the world, and the things of it. I ſee 
not wherein this ſtate of life claims the 
pre-eminence over all others ; how it 1s 
founded in nature and reaſon ; what par- 
ticular example, precept, or direction, 
there is in the goſpel inviting us to it. 
John the Baptiſt is indeed there repre- 
ſented as ſequeſtering himſelf from hu- 
man converſe, and ſpending his time in 
the wilderneſs (Luke, 1. 17.) ; but as he 
is ſaid to have come in the ſpirit and 
power of Elias (Luke, ix. 55.) (a ſpirit 
far different from the ſpirit of the goſ- 
pel), and did therefore profeſſedly imi- 
tate that prophet in his ſevere manner of 
life, and look, and diet, and garb, and 


behaviour, and doctrine, ſo his example 


belonged rather to the Moſaic ſtate, un- 
der which he lived and taught, than to 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation, which began 
where his preaching ended. Nor did 
even the Baptiſt himſelf propoſe his own 
practice as a pattern to his followers : 
on the contrary, when the people, the 
publicans, and the ſoldiers, inquired of 


him, what they ſhould do to fice from 


the wrath to come; he did not exhort 
them to go out of the world into the 
wilderneſs, but gave them ſuch direc- 
tions only as related to a faithful diſ- 
charge of their duty in their ſeveral 
ſtations and callings. And when after- 
wards our Saviour began to enter on his 
miniſtry, and to appear as our Saviour, 
by publiſhing the goſpel of his king- 
dom, we find nothing either in his ac- 
tions or his doctrine to countenance that 
recluſe and ſolitary ſtate, which ſome 
ſince, who would be thought belt to have 
imitated his example and obeyed his 


- precepts, have ſo zealouſly eſpouſed and 


practiſed. His divine diſcourſes were 
chiefly ſpent 1n preſſing men to exerciſe 
thoſe graces which adorn the ſociable 
ſtate : even his firſt ſermon on the 
mount to the multitude did, in the en- 
trance of it, recommend and enjoin a 


public, conſpicuous, and exemplary vir- 


tue; and (with ſome alluſion perhaps to 
that eminence on which he ſat, and the 
company which ſurrounded him) he then 
likened his diſciples to @ city ſet on an 
hill, that cannut be hid (Mat. V. 14. 
he commanded them to put their light 
in a candleſtick, not under a buſhel, and 
fs to make it /hine before men, that they, 
Seeing their good oorks, might glerify 
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their Father which is in Heaven. Ver. 
15, 16. 


Far be it from me, however, to con- 
demn all thoſe good and holy perſons, 


who have betaken themſelves to this ſo. 


litary and auſtere courſe of living. 
Doubtleſs many of them were acted by 
a ſincere but miſguided principle of 
piety, the fruits of which, though mixed 
with a * allay of ſuperſtition, did 
yet, in divers reſpects, redound to the 
credit of religion and the good of man. 
kind. But ſuppoſing theſe to be real, 
yet they were, I ſay, uncommanded in. 
ſtances of virtue, not poſſible, or if pol. 
ſible, not fit to be practiſed by the far 
greater part of chriſtians. The retreat 
therefore which I am ſpeaking of is, not 
that of monks and hermits, but of men 
living in the world, and going out of it 
for a time, in order to return into it; 


it is a temporary, not a total retreat; 


ſuch as we may leave off or reſume at 
pleaſure, according as we have need of 
it, or an opportunity for it; ſuch as is 
conſiſtent with all the buſineſs, and even 
with the innocent pleaſures of life, and 
is ſo far from interfering with the duties 
of our public offices and ſtations, that 
it diſpoſes and enables us for the beiter 
diſcharge of them. It is this ſort of 
retreat which may properly be made the 
matter of general exhortation from the 
pulpit, becauſe it is really matter of ge 
neral obligation to every good and ſin- 
cere chriſtian, . 
No man is, or ought to be, ſo deeply 
immerſed in the affairs of this world, 
as not to be able to retire from them 
now and then into his cloſet, there to 
mind the concerns of another. Every 
day of his life, early or late, ſome mo- 
ments he may and muſt find to beſtow 
this way : the Lord's day particularly, 
is a great opportunity of this kind, 
which can never wholly be neglected 
without indevotion, or even without ſcan- 
dal: and ſuch alſo is the annual ſeaſon 
of recollection in which we are now far 
advanced, not, I truſt, without having 
employed it, in ſome meaſure, to thoſe 
good purpoſes for which it was intended. 
At ſuch times as theſe, either when the 
labours and ordinary occupations of life 
ceaſe, or when public diverſions and en- 
tertainments are forbidden, then every 
one, the noble and the mean, the 
| | wealthy 
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wealthy and the poor, hath it certainly 
in his power, if it be but in his heart, 
to retire; to ſtep aſide from the hurry 
and vanities of life, and all the allure- 
ments of ſenſe, and to examine and im- 
rove, and enjoy himſelf in private. 
That we may be all excited ſo to do, 


I ſhall proceed, in the next place, to re- 


preſent to you the ſeveral advantages at- 
tending this religious practice, Whether 
we conſider it as a means of effacing 
the ill impreſſions made on our minds 
in daily converſation, or as an opportu- 
nity of purſuing farther degrees of per- 
fection, and abounding in all the me- 
thods of ſpiritual improvement. 

The advantages of the firſt kind 


which it affords us are plainly ſuch. as 
| theſe, that it unites and fixes our ſcat- 


tered thoughts, places us out of the 
reach of the moſt dangerous tempta- 
tions, frees us from the inſinuating con- 
tagion of ill examples, and huſhes and 
lays aſleep thoſe troubleſome paſſions, 


| which are the great diſturbers of our re- 


poſe and happineſs. 

A diſſipation of thought is the natu- 
ral and unavoidable effect of our con- 
verſing much in the world, where we 
cannot help e, away a great 
deal of our time upon uſeleſs objects, of 


no true worth in themſelves, and of no 


real concern to us. We roll on in a 
circle of vain empty pleaſures, and are 
delivered over continually from one flight 
amuſement to another; ever ſeemingly 


very buſy, and ever really very idle; 


applying ourſelves without reſpite to that 
which it becomes us moſt to neglect, 
and utterly neglectful of that one thing 


| neceſſary, which it becomes and be- 


hoves us moſt to purſue. This gives us 
by degrees ſuch a levity and wantonneſs 
of ſpirit, as refuſes admittance to all ſe- 


rious thoughts, and renders us incapable 


of reflection; makes our cloſet a terrible 


place to us, and ſolitude a burthen. To 


retrieve ourſelves from this vain, uncer- 
tain, roving, diſtracted way of thinking 
and living, it is requiſite to retire fre- 
quently, and to converſe much with 
(what we above all things love, and yet 
above all things hate to converſe with) 
ourſelves ; to inure our minds to recol- 


| leftion, to fix them on the greateſt and 


molt concerning objects, thoſe which re- 
ligion ſuggeſts, and which will, by their 
importance, deſerve and engage, and 
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command our attention, till the buſy 
ſwarm of vain images that beſets us be 
thoroughly diſperſed, and the ſeveral 
ſcattered rays of thought, by being thus 
collected together, do, by little and little, 
warm our frozen hearts, and at laſt pro- 
duce an holy flame. ; 


The expedience of retirement is yet 


greater, as it removes us out of the way 
of the moſt preſſing and powerful tempt- 
ations that are incident to human na- 
ture. Ye all know by experience, that 
theſe meet us moſt frequently, and af- 
fect us moſt ſtrongly in ſociety, where 


our ſenſes, the great inlets of tempta- 


tion, are moſt awakened, and tempting 
objects, by their number and nearneſs, 
make the moſt vivid and laſting impreſ- 
ſions upon us. Indeed, there is no place, 
no ſtate or ſcene of life, that hath not 
its proper and peculiar temptations; even 
ſolitude itſelf is not without them, but 
they are few and faint in compariſon 
with thoſe to which our appearance on 
the great ſtage of the world expoſes us; 
and whenever they attack us in our re- 
ceſſes, they do, or may find us prepared 
and upon our guard : we are then at 


leiſure to encounter them, and have helps 
near at hand, which, if made uſe of, will 


enable us to decline or baffle them; 
whereas in public, we are merely paſſive 
to ſuch impreſſions, which ſtrike our 


minds ſo violently, and ſucceed each 


other ſo faſt, that we have no opportu- 
nity, no ſtrength, no inclination almoſt 
to withſtand them. | | 

The great riſque which virtue runs in 
company is from the neighbourhood of 
ill examples, which are of ſo conta- 
gious a nature, that if we live much 
amongſt them, we ſhall as ſurely be cor- 
rupted by them, as he that often breathes 
an ill air will at laſt partake of the in- 
fection. It is dangerous for the moſt 


innocent perſon in the world to be too 


frequently and nearly a witneſs to the 
commuſſion of vice and folly. Such views 
leſſen the natural horror we have for 
ſuch actions, and render the thoughts of 
them more familiar, and leſs diſpleaſing 
to us, eſpecially when we are uſed to ſee 
ill things practiſed by perſons whom we 
regard: the favourable opinion we have 
of the doer extends itſelf to the action 
done, and leads us inſenſibly from ſeeing 
to approving, and from approving to 
imitating. And thus being (the very 
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beſt of us) prone to do evil, and living 
in the midſt of evil; being attacked thus 
from without, and betrayed from within, 
we are not capable of making an effec- 
tual reſiſtance. The only refuge we have 
is in retreat, where we may at leiſure 
correct the ill impreſſions that have been 
made upon us, and, by diſuſe and diſ- 
tance, weaken the force of thoſe ill in- 
fluences which we could not wholly 
avoid. . 

Another advantage which retirement 
affords us is, that it calms and compoſes 
all the paſſions, thoſe eſpecially of the 
tumultuous kind, which, while the bu- 
ſineſs and pleaſures of life poſſeſs our 
hearts, are under a reſtleſs and violent 
agitation. We ſeldom mix long in con- 
verſation, without meeting with ſome ac- 
cident that ruffles and diſturbs us; 
ſomewhat that plays either upon our 
hopes or our fears, our averſions or de- 
ſires. An injurious or ſlighting word is 
thrown out, which we think ourſelves 
obliged to reſent ; or ſome innocent ex- 
preſſion of ours is miſinterpreted and 
reſented by others, and that provokes a 
return. Our enemy comes in our way, 
and kindles thoughts of averſion and 
hatred in us: we look upon thoſe who 
are above us in all the advantages of 
life with envious eyes, and with con— 
tempt on thoſe who are beneath us. 
Thus are we delivered over from paſſion 
to paſſion, toſſed and diſquieted in our 
minds, during the intercourſe we main- 
tain with the world ; but when we quit 
it, and retire, all theſe winds are pre- 
ſently laid, and there is a perfect calm. 
The objects which excite us being re- 


moved, our appetites alſo languiſh and 


die away; we poſſeſs our ſouls in pati- 
ence aud peace, and enjoy a profound 
tranquillity and reſt, the pleaſure of 
which 1s great to thoſe who are ſo happy 
as to have a reliſh for it, and 1s enhanced 
by being always taſted with innocence. 
Wouldit thou then be free from envy 
and ſcorn, from anger and flrite, fly from 
the occaſions of them : ſteal away from 
the great ſcene of paſſion and buſineſs 
into thy privacy, ſhut the doors about 
thee, commune with thy own heart in thy 
chamber, and be ſtill. Pſalm iv. 4. There 
all animoſities are forgotten, all purſuits, 
all competitions ceaſe ; there all marks 
of diſtinction are laid aſide, the great 
and the lowly, the prince and the ſub- 


cile and approve ourſelves to God, which 
are conſequent upon ſuch a knowledge. 


chief honour and happineſs, to be ar- 
_ quainted avith God (Job, xxii. 21.) ; and 


acquaintance in our cloſets. When we 
have called off our thoughts from world- 
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ject, are upon the level; equally under 
the eye of one common Maſter, equally 
deſirous of pleaſing him, and mindlel 
of leſſer intereſts and concerns. There 
the vanities and vexations of this world 
are ſhut out, and the conſiderations of 
another are let in, and our ſoul enjoys 
that ſweet contentment and repoſe which 
it enjoys no where elle, on this fide 
heaven. | Fs | 
I have hitherto conſidered the uſeful. 
neſs of religious retreat, with reſpe to 
ſome ill impreſſions made upon us in 
converſation, which it removes: I ſhall 
now conſider it as productive of the chief 
chriftian graces and virtues, inaſmuch az 
it affords us the beſt opportunity of 
knowing God and ourſelves, -and of 
taking all the proper methods to recon. 


For though it be expedient for every 
rank and order of men, yet is it more 
particularly advantageous to penitents, 
to go up with our Saviour into the moun- 


tain, apart, to pray. ' 
It is our duty and our privilege, our 


this acquaintance can never be made, 
but where we divelt ourſelves of all other 


ly purſuits and erſzagements, then (and 
not till then) are we at liberty to fit 
them on the beJ, the moſt deſerving, 
and deſirable of objects, God. To ſtudy 
his bleſſed nature and perfections, to im- 
print a filial awe of him on our hearts, 
a lively ſenſe of his perpetual inſpeCion 
and preſence ; to abound in all the me- 
thods of devout application to him, in 
acts of petition and praiſe, of joy and 
wonder, of ſubmiſſion and hope, of love 
and affiance; to apen all our wants, and 
impart all our griefs to him, and to ex- 
preſs, in the moſt ſignificant manner we 
are able, our entire and unlimited de- 
pendance upon him : till, by often dwell- 
ing on ſuch thoughts and reflections as 
theſe, we have made them familiar, ha- 
bitual, and natural to us, and can have 
as eaſy and delightful a recourſe to God, 
in all accidents, and upon all occaſions, 
as a fon hath to a beloved and loving 
parent, who, he knows, is at all times 
able to aſliſt, and ready to receive him. 
In a word, till we pan look up to God 5 
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ep of our conduct, as the ſupreme 
_— of all our actions, the fix- 
ed centre of all our wiſhes, deſires, and 
deligns, till we bring ourſelves to love 
nothing in competition with him, nothin 
but in order to the enjoyment of him, an 
reſolve to do nothing, and be nothing, 
but what we are ſure will pleaſe him. 
Can any thing refine, raiſe, or ennoble 
our natures more than ſuch a converſa- 
tion as this, which is thus begun, im- 
proved, and perfected in ſolitude ? Shall 
we not think it worth our while to ceaſe 
for a time from cultivating uſeleſs and 
periſhing friendſhips with men, that we 
may be the more at leiſure, and the bet- 
ter qualified, to enter into this divine 


correſpondence, which is of the vaſteſt 


concern to us, and upon which our ever- 
laſting welfare depends ? 

While indeed our hearts are deeply 
engaged in the concerns of this world, 


we cannot well reliſh the pleaſures of ſuch. 


a ſpiritual commerce : but, after we have 
once accuſtomed and inured ourſelves to 
it, we ſhall find it the moſt delightful en- 
tertainment of the mind of man, pleaſing 
as light to the eyes, fweeter than honey 
and the honey-comb. Senſual men may 


make ſport with ſuch a pretence, and call 


it enthuſiaſm, and the product of an 
heated imagination; but they that taſte 
the ſatisfaction, know it to be real, and 


would not part with it for all the delights 


this world can afford ; and which (in the 
diſparaging phraſe of the apoſtle) they 
count but as dung, in compariſon of the c- 
cellency of this knowledge of God, and 
Chrift Feſus. Phil. iii. 8. 

As religious retirement is a great 
means of advancing us'in the knowledge 
of God, ſo doth it aſſiſt us towards at- 
taining a true knowledge of ourſelves, 
towards ſearching and trying all our ways, 
and getting a right information concern- 
ing the ſtate of our conſciences. He that 
will thrive in his temporal affairs, muſt 


often balance his accounts, examine his 


gains and his loſſes, and ſee what pro- 
portion they bear to each other; conſi- 
der where his conduct may have been 
faulty in any reſpect, and how for the 
future to rectify it. The ſame vigilance 
and care is requiſite in relation to our ſpi- 
ritual concerns alſo, and we can never 
exert it effectually but in the clotet, where 
privacy and ſilence befriend our enquiries. 
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When the importunity of outward ob- 
jects ceaſes, when the noiſe and avoca- 


tions of a troubleſome: world are at a diſ- 


tance, we may enter upon theſe ſearches 
without difficulty, and finiſh them with- 
out interruption. We may then look in- 
wards, and take a diſtin& view of what 
at other times paſſes there unobſerved ; 
of our hidden inclinations and averſions, 
of the ſprings which ſecretly move us in 
all our purſuits ; of the temptations that 
beſet us hardeſt, and moſt frequently foil 
us ; of the ground that we have loſt or 
got in ourſeveral encounters. And when 


we are advanced thus far in the know- 


ledge of ourſelves, and of our ruling fins 
and infirmities, we have taken the moſt 
uſeful and neceſſary ſtep towards abound- 
ing in the three great duties of the peni- 
tent, contrition, reſolution, and prayer. 
Contrition is an holy grief, excited by 
a lively ſenſe, not only of the puniſhment 
due to our guilt (that the ſchools call a- 
trition ), but. likewiſe of the infinite good- 
neſs of God, againſt which we have of- 


fended, accompanied with a deteſtation 


of our ſin, and of ourſelves for the ſake 


of it. At this act of the mind repent- 
ance (properly ſpeaking) begins; and 


this godly concern of heart is rarely at- 
tained, to be ſure, it can never be duly 


exerted and improved, but in private. 


And, therefore, in the ſtory of St. Peter 
we may obſerve, that as ſoon as a con- 
viction of his guilt had ſeized him, ir is 
ſaid, that he bent out and wept bitterly 
(Matth. xxvi, 75.) ; he withdrew into a 
ſecret place, where he might mourn his 
own fall with freedom; where he might 
feed and raiſe up to a due height the in- 


ward anguiſh he felt, and indulge him- 


ſelf in all the expreſſions of ſincere ſor- 
row. The wounds of conſcience, like 
other wounds, though 2 received 
in public, muſt always be healed in pri- 
vate: there they may be laid open and 
ſearched to the bottom; there the raging 
ſmart of them 1s beſt endured ; and there 
ſuitable remedies are moſt eaſily and moſt 
uſefully applied; where leiſure and reſt, 
filence, and a proper diſcipline, aſſiſt the 
patient, and promote the cure. 


The next ſtep to contrition is, reſolu- 


tion, or a firm immutable purpoſe of 


heart, never more to allow ourſelves in 


that tranſgreſſion, which we now abomi- 
nate and deplore. And, in order to the 
| are forming 
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forming ſuch a well weighed and ſtable 
reſolution, there muſt be a calm and clear 
foreſight of the difficulties which may at- 
tend the execution of it, and a juſt com- 
putation of our own ſtrength to bear up 
againſt them; we muſt deliberately con- 
ſider under what circumſtances the tempta- 
tion, againſt which we are are now arm- 
ing ourſelves, hath beſet us hardeſt, and 
how, for the future, we may beſt decline 
them; what helps and ſupports we have 


505 by experience found moſt uſeful, and how, 


in the day of trial, we may be ſecure of 


them; to what a broken- diſpirited ſtate 


of mind we have already reduced our- 
ſelves, by ſo often and lightly departing 
from what we had purpoſed ; and with 
how much greater difficulty every time 
that we give way, we recover our ground. 
I need not prove to you, that theſe, and 
the like reflections, which are neceſſary 


towards our reſolving well and wiſely, 


can never be dwelt on, in all their due 
compaſs and force, but at leiſure, and in 
ſacred retirement. Doubtleſs, the good 
Pſalmiſt had been ſome time in his cloſet, 


and on his knees, when he uttered thoſe 


emphatical words; I have fworn, and am 
ſtedfaſtly purpoſed to keep thy righteous judg- 
ments. Pſalm cxix. 100. 

But of all the duties of the penitent, 
that which privacy beſt qualifies us for, 
is prayer; which it enables us to perform 
in ſuch a manner as is likely to be moſt 
prevalent and effectual. Great indeed is 
the excellence and advantage of public 
devotions, as they teſtify our common 
reverence of the Divine Being, as they 
are beſt fitted to implore, or to acknow- 
ledge public bleſſings, and as they ex- 


eite a public emulation in the breaſts of 


fincere worſhippers. However, in ſome 


_ reſpects, they muſt yield the pre-emi- 


nence to cloſet-prayer ; particularly in 
this, that they are not ſo well calculated 
as that to procure eaſe and repoſe of con- 
ſcience to the finner, and to adjuſt par- 
ticular accounts between God and our 
ſouls. For it is of ſpecial uſe to this 
purpoſe in theſe three reſpects, as it af- 
fords us the beſt opportunity of being 
fixed, fervent, and circumſtantial in our 
addreſſes to God. | | 

In the ſolemn ſervice of the ſanctuary, 
let us endeavour never ſo much to prevent 
diſtractions, we ſhall now and then be 


ſenſible of them: outward objects will 
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break in upon our ſenſes, and divert the 
application of our minds ; even the length 
of the office, and the daily return of the 
ſame forms, will, to perſons not rightly 
qualified and diſpoſed, occaſion ſpiritual 
languors and wanderings. And this is 
not the cafe only of ſtated forms; the 
ſame inconvenience doth, in a much high- 
er degree, belong to unpremeditated 
prayer ; the hearers of which muſt firſt 
judge of the fitneſs, both of the matter 
and the expreſſion, before they can rea- 
ſonably join in what they hear. And 
thus the novelty of the phraſe, inſtead of 
fixing, breaks and divides the attention of 
a fincere worſhipper ; his curioſity in- 
deed may be awakened by this means, 
but his devotion is certainly checked and 
fuſpended. Now, theſe obſtacles are all 
removed, theſe mconveniencies are pre- 
vented, when we pray in private. We 
are then placed immediately under the 
eye of God which awes us; but under 
no other eyes, and in the neighbourhood 
of no other objects, which might divert 


or diſcompoſe us. We are at liberty to 


employ that part of our time in the per- 
formance of this ſervice, when we find 
ourſelves beft diſpoſed for it; to make 
choice of our own thoughts, and our own 
words, ſuch as are beſt ſuited to our pre- 
ſent neceſſities and deſires ; and what is 
thus paſſing within ourſelves, we cannot 
but perceive and attend to. We may 
break off from the duty, whenever we 
find our attention flags, and return to it 
at a more ſeaſonable opportunity. 

Nor are we capable, at ſuch times, of 
being more fixed only, but likewiſe more 
fervent and inflamed. True religion is 
ever modeſt and reſerved in its demea- 
nor, when it appears in public; jealous 
of doing any thing that may ſavour of 
vanity and oſtentation; unwilling to al- 
low itſelf in any ſuch earneſtneſs of fpeceh, 
or ſingularity of \chaviour, as may call 
off the eyes and .ars of others to obſerve 
them : it contents itſelf, for the moſt 
part, with a compoſed and ſerious look, 
with a ſimple and unaffected carriage. 
But when public regards and reſtraints 
are taken off, the pious ſoul may then let 
itſelf looſe into the higheſt fervours of 
zeal, into the freeſt raptures of thought, 
and into a ſuitable vehemence and 
warmth of expreſſion: there is no fort 
of holy addreſs, which it is not then al- 

lowed 
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allowed to make uſe of; no outward 
fions of devotion and reverence, which 
it may not decently abound in. 

There is yet another great advantage 
that attends our private devotions : they 

ive us leave to be as expreſs and parti- 
cular as we pleaſe in our repreſentations. 
In the church, the ſinner and the ſaint, 
men of all ranks, diſtinctions, and at- 
tainments in virtue, muſt join in the ſame 
common forms; and though each of 


them may, by a ſudden glance of mind, 


adapt the general words to his own cir- 
cumſtances, yet one branch of the ſer- 
vice preſſes too faſt upon another to ad- 
mit of any pauſe between them ; and 
they therefore who lie under the load of 
any particular guilt, riſe not from their 
knees with ſo much comfort as they 
would have done, had they been at li- 
berty to dwell upon it, and confeſs it in 
all its aggravations. This liberty their 
cloſet, and that alone, can afford them. 
There they may expatiate as much as 
they pleaſe upon their wants and unwor- 
thineſs; there they may pour out all 
their complaints to God, and lay open 
all their griefs and fears, and ſend up all 
their thanks and acknowledgments : 
there importunities are not forbidden, 
repetitions are not unbecoming, but they 
may perſiſt knocking till it is opened 
to them, and aſking till they have ob- 
tained, | 

Theſe are ſome of the many ſpiritual 
advantages which the preſent hours of 
holy recollection, when well employed, 
will be ſure to afford us. And God 
grant that all of us may, as we have 
opportunity and leiſure, ſo employ 
them! | 

Indeed, the greater our ſphere of pub- 
lic action is, the leſs time we can allow 
ourſelves to ſpend in theſe religious ex- 
erciſes ; but ſtill ſome of it is due to 
them, nor can any ſecular cares or avo- 
cations whatſoever wholly excuſe us from 

ying it. Our bleſſed Lord, we are 
ure, had very. great buſineſs to tranſact 
with mankind, and a very ſhort time in 
which to finiſh it ; and yet, during his 
three years converſation on earth, we 
find him often exchanging the duties of 
the active and public ſtate for thoſe of 
the ſolitary and private, /ending the mul- 
kitudes away, and going up into the moun- 


lain, apart, to pray. And we are ſure 


at in this, as well as other reſpects, 
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he left us an example, that aue ſhould fol- 


low his ſteps. 2 Pet, ii. 21. 

To him, together with the Father and 
the bleſſed Spirit, three perſons and one 
God, be aſcribed all majeſty, dominion, 
and power, now and for evermore, 
Amen. | | 


SERMON XL 
A Funeral Sermon. 
I COR, XV. 19. 


If in this life only we have hope in Chriſt, we arg 
pf all men moſt miſerable. | 


Gvon diſcourſes, on ſuch mournful oc- 
caſions as theſe, were inſtituted, not 


ſo much in honour of the dead as for 
the uſe of the living : that opportunity 
may be taken from hence, to excite in 
perſons attending on theſe ſolemnities, a 
due ſenſe of the uncertainty and vanity 
of all earthly ſatisfactions; to imprint 


upon their minds, by proper arguments 


and reflection, a lively perſuaſion of the 
certainty of a future ſtate, and an ear- 
neſt deſire of fitting and preparing them- 
ſelves for it. N 

There is no ſeaſon to which ſuch 
thoughts as theſe are more ſuitable, nor 
any wherein men are likely to be more 


affected with them; and therefore I have 


choſen (not unfitly, 1 hope) to explain to 
you, at preſent, that great argument 
for a future ſtate which St. Paul hath 
couched in the words I have read to you. 


F in this life only aue have hope in Chriſt, 


wwe are of all men moſt miſerable, —That 
is, if all the benefits we expect from the 


Chriſtian inſtitution were confined within 


the bounds of this preſent life, and we 
had no hopes of a better ſtate after this, 
of a great and laſting reward in a life 
to come, we Chriſtians ſhould be the 
moſt abandoned and wretched of crea- 


tures: all other ſorts and ſects of men 
would evidently have the advantage of 


us, and a much ſurer title to happineſs 
than we. | | 
This conceſſion the apoſtle openly 
makes, and from hence he would be 
underſtood to infer (though the infer. 
ence be not expreſſed), that therefore 
there muſt needs be another ſtate, to 
make up the inequalities of this, and to 
ſalye all wregular appearances ; ſince it 
1s 
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is impoſſible to conceive that a juſt and 

ood God ſhould ſuffer the juſteſt and 
beſt of men (ſuch as the beſt chriftians 
certainly are) to be oftentimes the moſt 


miſerable. 


If St. Paul found it neceſſary earneſtly 
to preſs this argument on the Corin- 
thians, ſoon after he had planted the 
goſpel among them, and confirmed it by 
miracles, it cannot but be highly requi- 
ſite for us, who live at ſuch a diſtance 


from that age of miracles, to ſupport 


and enliven our faith, by dwelling often 


on the ſame conſiderations ; and this ar- 


gument therefore I ſhall endeavour to 
open and apply, in the following diſ- 
courſe : wherein, | 


(I.) Firſt, I mall ſhew the undoubted 


truth of the apoſtle's conceſſion, and 


from thence ſhall eſtabliſh, in the 


(II.) Second place, the truth of that 
concluſion which he builds upon it. 
( (III.) After which I ſhall ſuggeſt to 
you ſome rules and directions, which, if 
duly purſued, will enable you to hve 
like thoſe who have their hope in ano- 
ther life; like men, who look upon 
themſelves as being only on their paſ- 
ſage through this ſtate, but as belonging 
properly to that which is to come: on 
which therefore their eye, their aim, 
and their hopes are altogether fixed and 
employed. | 

(IV.) And theſe general reflections 


| hall be followed (as they will very na- 


turally be followed) by a juſt and faith- 
ful account of that valuable perſon, whoſe 
remains now lie before us. 


I. As to the conceſſion of the apoſtle, 
J ſhall urge it ſomewhat farther than the 


letter of the text will carry us: proving 
to you, under two different heads, that 
were there no other life but this, firſt, 
men would really be more miſerable 
than beaſts ; and ſecondly, the beſt men 
would be often the moſt miſerable : I 


mean, as far as happineſs or miſery are 


to be meaſured from pleaſing or painful 
ſenſations ; and ſuppoſing the preſent to 
be the only life we are to lead, I ſee not 
but that this might be eſteemed the true 
meaſure of them. | 

_ Firſt, Were there no life after this, 


men would be more miſerable than beaſts ; 
for in this life it is plain that beaſts 


have, in many reſpects, the advantage 


to be vitiated by diſeaſes and other bo- 


art of growing miſerable upon the view 
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of them, inaſmuch as they enjoy greater 
ſenſual pleaſures, and feel fewer corpo- 
ral pains, and are utter ſtrangers to all 
thoſe anxious and tormenting thought; 
which perpetually haunt and diſquiet 
mankind, _ | 

The pleaſures of ſenſe are probably 
reliſhed by beaſts in a more exquiſite 
degree than they are by men, for they 
taſte them ſincere and pure always, with. 
out mixture or alloy, without being dif. 
tracted in the purſuit, or diſquieted in the 
uſe of them. | 

They follow nature in their defirey 
and fruitions, carrying them no farther 
than ſhe directs, and leaving off at the 
point at which exceſs would proy 
troubleſome and hazardous; fo that their 
appetite is not deſtroyed or dulled by 
being gratified, but returns always freſh 
and vigorous to its object. Hence their 
organs are generally better diſpoſed than 
ours for receiving grateful impreſſions 
from ſenſible objects, being leſs liable 
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dily accidents, which diſorder our frame, 
and extremely leſſen the complacence 
we have in all the good things of this 
life that ſurround us. Nor are the plea- 
ſures which the brutal part of the cre. 
ation enjoy, ſubje& to be leſſened any 
way by the uneaſineſs which ariſes from 
fancy and opinion. They have not the 


of the happineſs of others, it being the 
peculiar privilege of thinking beings, 
when they are otherwife ſufficiently 
bleſſed, to create trouble to themſelves, 
by needleſs compariſons. 
They are under no checks from rea- 
ſon and reflection, which, by repreſent- 
ing perpetually to the mind of man the 
meanneſs of all ſenſual gratifications, 
do, in great meaſure, blunt the edge of 
his keeneft defires, and pall all his en- 
joyments. They are not aware of a ſu- 
perior good, or of- any higher end to 
winch they might be ordained. They 
feel no inward reproaches for tranſgreſſ- 
ing the bounds of their duty, and the 
laws of their nature. They have no un- 
eaſy preſages of a future reckoning, 
wherein the pleaſures they now taſte 
muſt be accounted for, and may per- 
haps be outweighed by the pains which 
ſhall then lay hold of them. None of 
their ſatisfactions are impaired by the 
fear of loſing them, by that — - 
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an, and like the hand-writing on the 
wall, damps all his mirth and jollity; 
and by which he is, as the apoltle ſpeaks, 
all his life-time ſubjeX unto bondage (Heb. 
li. 15.) : that is, in a mean, dejected, 
faviſh ſtate of mind. In a word,, they 
have no concern for what 1s paſt, no 
uneaſy expectations of what is to come, 
but are ever tied down to the preſent 
moment, and to the preſent enjoyment, 
and in that they are vigorouſly and to- 

y employed. | 

w hiſs 3 it may be truly af- 
firmed, that it we had hope in this life 
only, men would be really more miſe- 
rable than beaſts; and on the ſame ac- 


count, 

Secondly, The beſt of men would be 
often the moſt miſerable ; for their prin- 
ciples give them not leave to taſte ſo 
freely of the pleaſures of life as other 
men's do, and expoſe them more to the 
troubles and dangers of it. 

The principles of good men give them 
not leave to taſte ſo freely of the plea- 
ſures of life as other men's do : for their 
great and prevailing principle is, to fit 
as looſe from thoſe pleaſures, and be as 
moderate in the uſe of them, as they 
can, in order to maintain the empire of 
the mind over the body, and keep the 
appetites of the one in due ſubjection to 
the reaſoning powers of the other. No 
ſmall part of virtue conſiſts in abſtaining 
from that wherein ſenſual men place 
their felicity: in mortifying the deeds of 
the body, and making no provifion for the 
fleſh to fulfil the luſts thereof. Rom. xiii. 
14. A truly good man thinks himſelf 


obliged, not only to forbear thoſe gra- 


tifications which are forbidden by the 
rules of reaſon and religion, but even to 
reſtrain himſelf in unforbidden inſtances, 
when by allowing himſelf in what is in- 
nocent, he would either run the riſque 
of being farther betrayed into what is 
not ſo, or would breed matter of offence 


to his weak and misjudging neighbour. 


He lives not for himſelf alone, but hath 
a regard in all his actions to the great 
community wherein he is encloſed ; and 
gives the reins therefore to his appetites 
no farther, than the indulging them is 
conſiſtent with the general good and 
happineſs of ſociety. | e 

He is ſo far from graſping at all the 
advantages and ſatisfactions of this world, 
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which are poſſible to be attained by him, 


that he thinks the bounding of his de- 


fires and deſigns within the line which 
his birth and fortune have marked out, 
to be a great and indiſpenſable duty. 


He hath learnt, in whatſoever ſtate he is, . 


therewith to be content (Phil. vi. 11.), and 
doth not therefore eagerly aſpire after 
an higher condition of life, is not over- 
ſolicitous to procure to himſelf a larger 
ſphere of enjoyment. 1 

From theſe and many other conſider- 


ations (which I need not mention) it is 


manifeſt, that the beſt of men do gene- 


rally enjoy leaſt of the pleaſures and ſa- 
tis factions of life: it is as manifeſt, that 


they are moſt expoſed to the troubles 


and dangers of it. 
They are determined to live up to the 
holy rule by which they have obliged 


themſelves to walk, whatever may be 


the conſequences of it, though fore 
evils, and great temporal inconveni- 


encies, ſhould ſometimes attend the diſ- 


charge of their duty. The hypocrite 
hath the art of bending his principles 
and practice always to whatever is for 


his convenience, and of falling in with 


the faſhion of a corrupt and wicked 
world ; but the truly upright man is in- 


flexible in his uprightneſs, and unalter- 


able in his purpoſes: nothing can make 
him remiſs in the practice of his duty, 
no proſpet of intereſt can allure him, no 
fear of danger can diſmay him. 


It will be his lot often to look ſingu- 


lar in looſe and licentious times, and to 
become a by-word and a reproach on 
that account among the men of wit and 
pleaſure. He 7s not for our turn (will 
they ſay, as their words are repreſented 


in the book of Wiſdom), he is clean con- 
trary to our doings; he was made to re- 


prove our thoughts ; he is grievous unto us, 


even to behold ; for his life is not like other 
men's, his ways are of another faſhion. ' 


Wiſd. ii. 12. 14, 15. And theſe ill 

_—_ „once entertamed, will (we may 

be 

by worſe uſage. 1 | 
Some chriftian virtues (for inſtance, 

humility and meekneſs) do, as it were, 

invite injuries; for it is an encourage- 


ment to baſe and inſolent minds to out- 


rage men, when they have hopes of do- 
ing it without a return. If it be a man's 
known principle to depart from his right 
in a ſmall matter, rather than break 

chriſtian 


ure), as occaſion offers, be followed. 
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chriſtian peace, ill men will be tempted 


to make illegal and unjuſt encroach- 


ments upon him. He who reſolves to 
walk by the goſpel rule, of forbearing all 
attempts, all deſire of revenge, will pro- 
bably have opportunities, every now and 
then, given to exerciſe his forgiving 
temper. | 

Thus good and pious perſons are, by 
the nature and tendency of their prin- 
ciples, more expoſed to the troubles and 


ill accidents of life, as well as greater 


ſtrangers to the pleaſures and advan- 
tages of it, than other leſs conſcientious 


men are; and on both theſe accounts, 


what the apoſtle lays down in the text is 
evidently and experimentally true, that 
if in this life only they had hope, they were 


of all men moſt miſerable. 


II. From which conceſſion, which he 


thus openly makes, he would be under- 


ſtood (as I told you) to infer, though 


the inference be not expreſſed, that there 
maſt therefore neceſſarily be another 
ſtate to make up the inequalities of this, 


and to ſalve all irregular appearances. 


For if God be infinitely holy and pure, 
and juſt and good, he muſt needs take 


delight in thoſe of his creatures that re- 
ſemble him moſt in theſe perfections. 


He cannot but love virtue wherever it 
is, and reward it, and annex happineſs 
always to the exerciſe of it; and yet 
this 1s ſo far from being the caſe, that 


the contrary often happens in this life, 
where even the greateſt ſaints are ſome- 
times made the moſt remarkable inſtan- 


ces of ſuffering. We may therefore 
ſurely conclude, that there muſt be a fu. 
ture ſtate, wherein theſe rewards ſhall be 
beſtowed, and this love of God to good 


men made to appear, and the eternal 
and inſeparable connexion between vir- 


tue and happineſs manifeſted, in the ſight 


of angels and men. It cannot conſiſt 


with the divine attributes, that the im- 
pious man's joys ſhould, upon the whole, 
exceed thoſe of the upright; or that 
the beaſts of the field, which ſerve him 
not and know him not, ſhould yet enjoy 
a more entire and perfect happineſs 


than the lord of this lower creation, 


man himſelf, made in God's own image, 
to acknowledge and adore him; and 
therefore, as certainly as God 15, a time 
there will and muſt be, when all theſe 
unequal diſtributions of good and evil 


mall be ſet right, and the wiſdom and 
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reaſonableneſs of all his tranſactions with 


all his creatures be made as clear as the 
noon day. | 


And this, before that revelation had 


enlightened the world, was the very beſt 
argument for a future ſtate which man. 
kind had to reſt upon. Their philoſo. 
phical reaſonings, drawn from the na. 
ture of the ſoul, and from the inſtingy 
and preſages of immortality implanted 
in it, were not ſufficiently clear and con- 
cluſive. The only ſure foundation of 
hope, which the wiſeſt and moſt thought. 
ful men amongſt the heathen pretended 
in this caſe to have, was from the con- 
ſideration ſuggeſted in the text; and 
from thence ſome of them reaſoned 
without doubt or heſitancy, and lived 
and died in ſuch a manner as to ſhew 
that they believed their own reaſon- 
ings. | 
It may ſuffice thus far to have en- 
larged on that great argument of a fu- 
ture ſtate, which is urged by St. Paul in 
the words before us. If in this life 
5 only we had hope, men would really 
e be more miſerable than beaſts ; and 


cc the beſt of men oftentimes the moſt 


% miſerable. But it is impoſlible to 
« imagine, that a God of infinite wiſ- 
% dom and goodneſs ſhould diſtribute 
*© happineſs and miſery ſo unequally and 
„ abſurdly ; it remains choredbes; that 
“good men have a well-grounded hope 
« in another life, and are as certain of 


« a future recompence as they are of 


* the being and attributes of God.” 
III. The beſt uſe I can make of this 
comfortable truth, thus explained, is, to 
exhort you from thence to live like thoſe 
who have their hope in another life: 
like men who look upon themſelves as 
being upon their paſſage only through 
this preſent world, but as belonging pro- 
perly to that which is to come. And 
thus we may be ſaid to live, if we ob- 
ſerve the following plain rules and di- 
rections, which are not the leſs uſeful 
becauſe they are plain ones, Several of 
them will give a natural occaſion to 
thoſe who knew the deceaſed perſon, 
of anticipating his character in their 
thoughts : for he did really in good 
meaſure (and with due allowances made 
far human frailties) govern himſelf by 
them; and I may, for that reaſon 1 


hope, be ſuffered to inſiſt the more freely 


upon them. 
voy Now 
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Now to live like thoſe that have their 
hope in another life, implies, ö 
Firſt, That we indulge ourſelves in 
the gratifications of this preſent life very 
ſparingly ; that we keep under our ap- 
tites, and do not let them looſe into 


the enjoyments of ſenſe, but ſo uſe the 


od things of this world, as not 
— — ſo take delight in them, 


as to remember that we are to part with 


them, and to exchange them for more 


excellent and durable enjoyments: Bre- 


thren (ſays St. Peter), I beſeech you, as 
pilgrims, abſtain from fleſhly lufts. 1 Pet. 
li. 11. They who paſs through a fo- 
reign country towards their native home, 


do not uſually give up themſelves to an 


eager purſuit of the pleaſures of the 


place, ought not to dwell long upon 
them, and with greedineſs, but make 


uſe of them only for their refreſhment 
on the way, and ſo as not to be diverted 
from purſuing therr journey. 

A good chriſtian mult partake of thoſe 
grateful repaſts of ſenſe which he meets 
with here below, in like manner as the 


2 did of their Paſſover, with their 


ins girded, their ſhoes on their feet, and their 
Haff in their hand, eating it in haſte. Exod. 


Xi, 11. That is, he muſt always be in a 


travelling poſture, and ſo taſte ſenſual plea- 
ſures, as one that is about to leave them, 
and deſires to be ſtopped as little as he 
can by them, in his way towards the 
end of his hopes, the ſalvation of his 
ſoul. And to this cuſtom of the Jews 
St. Peter, in his exhortation to ſobriety 
and temperance, may be ſuppoſed to al- 
lude: Wherefore (ſays he), gird up the 
loins of your mind, and be ye ſober, 1 Pet. 
1. 13. | 

. it is impoſſible for a man to 
have a lively hope in another life, and 
yet be deeply immerſed in the enjoy- 
ments of this: inaſmuch as the happi- 
neſs of our future ſtate ſo far exceeds all 
that we can propoſe to ourſelves at pre- 
ſent, both in degree and duration, that 
to one firmly perſuaded of the reality 
of that happineſs, and earneſtly deſirous 
of obtaining it, all earthly ſatisfactions 
muſt needs look little, and grow flat 
and unſavoury, eſpecially when by ex- 
perience he finds, that too free a parti- 
cipation of theſe, indiſpoſes him ex- 
tremely for thoſe ; for all the duties that 
are neceſſary to be performed, and all 
the good qualities that are neceſſary to 
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be attained, in order to arrive tt them. 
He perceives 'plainly, that his appetite 
to ſpiritual things abates, in-proportion 
as his ſenſual appetite is indulged and 
encouraged ; and that carnal defires kill 
not only the defire, but even the power 


of taſting purer delights, and on both 


theſe accounts therefore, flies too deep a 


draught of all earthly enjoyments: Having 
this hope in him, he purifieth himſelf, even 


as he (i. e. even as the author and re- 
vealer of this hope) 7s pure. 1 John, iii. 3. 

A ſecond inſtance, wherein we may be 
ſaid to live like thoſe who have their 
hope in another life, is, if we bear the 


uneaſineſſes that befal us here with. 


conſtancy and patience ; as knowing, that 
though our paſſage through this world 
ſhould be rough and troubleſome, yet 


the trouble will be but ſhort, and the. 


reſt and contentment we ſhall find at the 


end, will be an ample recompence for 


all the little inconveniencies we meet 
with in our way towards it. We muſt 
not expect, that our journey throu 

the ſeveral ſtages of this life ſhould be 
all ſmooth and even, or that we ſhould 
perform it wholly without diſaſters, ill 
accidents, and hindrances. While we live 
in this world, where good and bad men 


are blended together, and where there 


is alſo a mixture of good and evil wiſely 
diſtributed by God, to ſerve the ends of 
his Providence, we are not to wonder if 
we are moleſted by the one, as well as 
benefited by the other. It is our preſent 


lot and condition to be ſubje& to ſuch 


caſualties, which therefore, as they ought 
not to ſurpriſe, ſo much leſs ſhould they 
deject us; nor can they, if we look for- 
ward, and entertain ourſelves with the 
proſpe& of that happineſs to which we 
are haſtening, and at which, when we 
arrive, even the remembrance of the 


_ difficulties we now undergo, will contri- 
bute to enhance our plea ure. 


Indeed, while we are in the fleſh, we 


cannot be utterly inſenſible of the af- 
flictions that befal us. What is in itſelf 
harſh and ungrateful, muſt needs make 
harſh and ungrateful impreſſions upon 
us ; and therefore, to pretend to be per- 
fectly eaſy under any great calamity of 
life, muſt be the effect either of hypo- 
criſy or ſtupidity. However, though it 


be not in our power to make an affliction 
no affliction, yet it is certainly in our 


power to take off the edge, and * 
the 


ne : 
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the weight of it; by a full and ſteady 
view of thoſe divine joys that are pre- 
pared for us in another ſtate; which ſhall 
ſhortly begin, and never end. We may 
ſay and think with St. Paul; I reckor 
that the ſufferings of this preſent life are 
not worthy to be compared with the glory 
that ſhall be revealed, Rom. viii. 18. 
And thus ſaying and thinking, we may 
bear the heavieſt load that can be laid 
upon us with contentedneſs at leaſt, if 
not with cheerfulneſs. 

A third inſtance of our living like thoſe 
that have their hope in another life is, 
if we always take the account of a future 
ſtate into our ſchemes and reaſonings 
about the concerns of this world, and 
form our judgments about the worth 
or emptineſs of things here, according 
as they are or are not of uſe in relation 
to what 1s to come after, 

He who ſojourns in a foreign coun- 
try, refers what he ſees and hears abroad 
to the ſtate of things at home. With 
that view he makes all his reflections 
and inquiries, and by that meaſure he 
Judges of every thing which befals him- 
ſelf or others in his travels. This pat- 
tern ſhould be our guide in our preſent 
ſtate of pilgrimage, wherein we often 
miſinterpret the events of Providence, 


and make a wrong uſe of them, by at- 


tending to the maxims of this life only; 
and ſo thinking of the world, which we 
are now in, and of the affairs of it, as if 
both that and they, and we, had no 
manner of relation to another, whereas 
in truth what we ſee is in order only to 
what we do not ſee; and both theſe 
ſtates therefore muſt be joined and con- 
fidered together, if we intend to reflect 
wiſely and juſtly on preſent appearances ; 
for as no man knoweth lowe or hatred, 
ſo neither can he diſcern good or evil 
purely by what is before him. Eccleſ. 
ix. 1 


We, perhaps, when we ſee vice re- 
markably proſperous, or virtue in deep 
diſtreſs; when a man who is and does 
good to mankind, happens to be cut off 
in the vigour of his ſtrength, and in the 


midſt of his innocent enjoyments, whilſt 


the wwicked grow old, yea are mighty in 
power (Job, xxi. 7.), and come to their 


grave in a full age, like as a ſhock of 


corn cometh in, in his ſeaſon. Job, v. 25. 
We, I fay, in ſuch cafes, are ready to 
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ery out of an unequal management; 
and to blame the divine adminiſtration ; 
whereas, if we conſidered that there is 
another ſtate after this, wherein all theſe 


ſeeming irregularities may be ſet right, 


and that. in the mean time they are of 
uſe to diſtinguiſh the found from the 
falſe believer, to exerciſe the faith of 
good men, and by that means entitle 
them to a greater reward; this one 
confideration would make all our mur- 
murs ceafe, and all thoſe fancied diffi- 
culties vaniſh. | | 
Many other inſtances like theſe there 
are, wherein (I ſay) we ſhall never be 
able to give ourſelves a ſatisfactory ac- 
count of the divine conduct, as it ap- 
pears to ns at preſent, without drawing 
our arguments and reflections from a fu- 
ture ſtate, and forming ſuch a ſcheme 
of things as ſhall at once take in both 
time and eternity. We may, in the 


Fourth place, be ſaid to live like thoſe 


that place their hope in another world, 


when we have in a great meaſure con- 
quered our dread of death, and our 


unreaſonable love of life, and are even 


prepared, and willing to be diffolved, 
and to be with Chriſt, as ſoon as ever 
he thinks fit to call us. Till we have 
wronght ourſelves up into this degree of 
chriſtian indifference, we are in bondage. 
We cannot ſo well be ſaid to have our 
hope as our fear in another life, while 
we are mighty loth and unwilling to 
part with this for the ſake of it. 

Not that it is in the power of human 


nature, without extraordinary degrees of 


divine grace, to look death in the face 
unconcerned, or to throw off life with 


the ſame eaſe as one doth a garment, 


upon going to reſt. Theſe are heroic 
heights of virtue, attained but by few, 
and matter of ſtrict duty to none. How- 
ever, it is poſſible for all of us to leſſen 


our natural fears of this kind, by reli- 


gious conſiderations ; by a firm belief of, 
and a frequent meditation upon thoſe 


joys that ſhall be revealed, to raiſe our- 


ſelves up into a contempt of preſent ſa- 
tisfactions, and into a reſolution of ſub- 
mitting ourſelves, if not joyfully, yet 


meekly and calmly, to the ſentence of 


death, whenever it ſhall pleaſe God to 
inflict it upon us. This, I ſay, is a very 
practicable degree of chriſtian magna- 
nimity and courage, and it is both the 


duty 
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duty and the intereſt of every good chriſ- 
tian to attain it; ch 
better enabled to do, if, in the 

Fifth and laſt place, We make a pro- 
per uſ f ſuch opportunities as theſe, and 
of all other ſeaſons of ſerious reflection, 
which are afforded us, in order to fix in 
our minds a lively and vigorous ſenſe of 
the things of another world. They are 
under the diſadvantage of being diſtant, 
and therefore operate but faintly upon 
us. To remedy this inconveniency, we 
muſt frequently revolve within ourſelves 
their certainty and great importance; ſo 
as to bring them near, and make them 
{amiliar to us, till they become a conſtant 
and ready principle of action, which we 
can have recourle to upon all occaſions. 

If we really live under the hope of fu- 
ture happineſs, we ſhall be apt to taſte it 
by way of anticipation and forethought; 
an image of it will meet our minds often, 
and ſtay for ſome time there, as all pleaſ- 
ing expectations do, and that in propor- 
tion to the pleaſure we take in them. I 
appeal to you if it be not ſo in your tem- 
poral affairs. Hath any of you a great 


intereſt at ſtake in a far-diſtant part of 


the world ? Hath he ventured a good 
ſhare of his fortune thither ; and may 
reaſonably hope for a vaſt and exceeding 
return ? His thoughts will be often em- 
ployed on this ſubject; and, the nearer 
the time of his expectation approacheth, 
the more he will think of it; for, where 
bi; treaſure is, there will his heart alſo moſt 
certainly be, Luke, xii. 34. Now, our 
ſpiritual intereſts, and the great concern- 
ments of a future ſtate, would, doubtleſs, 
recur as often to our minds, and affect 
them as deeply, if we were but as much 
in earneſt in our purſuit of chem; and, 
nerefore, we may take it for granted, 
nat we are not ſo diſpoſed as we ought 
2 be towards them, if we can forget 
nem for any long time, or reflect on 
hem with indifference and coldneſs. 

That this may not be the caſe, it will, 
| fay, be neceſſary for us to take ſet 
mes of meditating on what is future, 
nd of making it by that means, as it 
vere, preſent to us: it muſt be our ſo- 
emn buſineſs and endeavour, at fit ſea- 
9s, to turn the ſtream of our thoughts 
rom earthly, towards divine objects; to 
ure from the hurry and noiſe of this 
orld, in order to entertain ourſelves with 

* proſpe& of another. 
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which we ſhall be the 
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SERMON XI, 
A Charity Sermon, 


ST. MATTH. xxv. 40. 


Verily, I ſay unto you; inaſmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me. | 


T. Paul being brought into the Areo- 
pagus, or higheſt court in Athens, to 
give an account of the doctrine he had 
preached concerning Jeſus and the reſur- 
rection, fitly took that occaſion to imprint 
on the minds of thoſe magiſtrates, before 
whom he ſtood, the belief of a future 
judgment, and to ſhew what connection 
there was between the riſing of Jeſus from 
the grave, and his coming to judge the 
world, God, ſaid he, hath appointed a day, 
in the which he will judge the world in 
righteouſneſs, by that man whom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given aſſurance 
unto all men, in that he hath raiſed him 
From the dead. Acts, xvii. 31, The riſing 
of Jeſus from the dead was an irreſiſtible 
evidence of the truth of his doctrine ;' 
and one part of his doctrine was, that he 
would judge the world. By riſing from 
the dead, he took poſſeſſion of his king- 
dom (all power being then given unto him 
both in heaven and in earth), and was to 
reign till all his enemies avere put under his 
feet (Matth. xxvii. 18.; 1 Cor, xv. 
25.) ; that is, till evil men and evil ſpirits 
were judged, which was the laſt and moſt 
illuſtrious inſtance, wherein his kingly 
power was to be exerciſed ; and then (and 
not till then) he was to deliver up his 


_ kingdom to the Father, 1 Cor. xv. 24. On 


theſe (but more eſpecially on the former 
of theſe) accounts, did God give afſurance 
unto all men, that he would judge the auorld 
in righteouſneſs by that man whom he had 
ordained, in that he raiſed him from the 


Aead. 


The feſtival of our Lord's reſurrection 
we have already celebrated ; and may 


now therefore turn our thoughts not 1m- 


properly to conſider the chief conſequence 
of his reſurrection, a judgment to come: 
that branch of it eſpecially. which re- 
lates to the inquiries that our Judge will 
then make concerning our obedience to 
his great commandment of charity ; the 
enforcing of which, is the pious and pe- 
culiar deſign of * annual Ta” 
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In the account of that ſolemnity, which 
our bleſſed Saviour himſelf hath given 
us, we are told, that he will n jay to 
them on his right hand; Come ye bleſſed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
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you from the foundation of the world, For 
4 wyas an hungered, and Je gaVe Me meat 3 
1 was thirſty, aud ye gave me drink; 1 
evans a ſtranger, and ye took mein; naked, 
and ye clothed me; I was ſick, and ye vi- 
ſited me; I was in priſon, and ye came unto 
me, Amazed at this mercitul ſentence, 
and noways conſcious of any ſuch de- 
ſerts, theſe good and humble perſons are 
faid to reply; Lord, when ſaw wwe thee 
an hungered, and fed thee f or thirſty, aud 
gave thee drink ? when ſaw ave thee a 
ſtranger, and took thee in? or naked, and 
clothed thee ? or, when ſaw we thee ſich, 
or in priſon, and came unto thee ? To which 
our Saviour makes this memorable and 
gracious return, fit to be engraven in the 
hearts, and to be for ever ſounding in the 
cars of all induſtrious promoters of charity; 
Verily, 1 jay unto you, inaſmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me. True it is, me in 
perſon ye never believed, ſupported, 
comforted; but ſince ye performed theſe 
kind oftices to others (who belonged to 
me) at my command, and for my ſake, 
take what you did to them (even to 
one of the leait of them) as done to my- 
ſelf, and ſhall, under that notion, now 
give you an exceeding recompence for 
it. Come, therefore, je Hi ed of my Fa- 
ther, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the «world. 

I do not think this account is to be 
underſtood literally, but with ſuch aliow- 
ances as are uiually made in the explica- 
tion of our Saviour's parables ; which 
hold, not in every particular circum- 
ſtance, but only as to the main ſcope and 
drift of them. Now the general deſign 
of this relation manifeſtly is, to propoſe 
to us two conſiderations, viich are power- 
ful inducements to the practice of charity : 
one, „ That upon this head, we ſhall 
« chiefly be examined and tried at the 

great day of account ;?? the other: 
That acts of mercy done to the poor, 
ſhall then be accepted and rewarded, 
as done to our Saviour himſelf.“ 

Of theſe two points, the former is ſuf- 
ficiently implied throughout the tenor of 
our Lord's diſcourſe, wherein all the in- 
ſtances mentioned, relate to the ſingle 
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head of charity: the latter is direQy th 
affirmed, in very emphatical words, an fa 


with a ſolemn preface, never ufed by gy 
Saviour, but to give us warning of fone 
remarkable truth that is to follow, J 
rily, I ſay unto you, inaſmuch as ye haxy 
done it unto one of the leaſt of theſe my by. 
thren, ye have done it unto me. 

The words, therefore, afford proper 
matter for our devout reflection, under 
the two following heads of inquiry: 


I. Why, in the account given of the 
proceedings at the day of judgment, ad; 
of mercy alone are mentioned? 

II. In what ſenſe, and for what rez. 
ſons, it may be preſumed, that our $4. 
viour will then accept the acts of mercy 
we now do to his poor brethren (ſuch ke 


vouchſafes to call them) as done to hin. 
ſelf. 


I. As to the firſt of theſe inquiries, i 
15 to be conſidered, that the external adh 
of mercy here mentioned, are ſuppoſed u 
include that principle of divine love at 
charity from whence they flow, and fron 
winch alone they derive all their worth 
and excellence. It is the inward habit, 
or grace of charity, which recommend 
the outward act; ſo that the leaſt an 


loweſt inſtances of goodneſs, ſpringing i ** 
from this ſource, are in the fight of Cd d 
great price: even à cup of cold <uatr a 
given to a thirſty diſciple, in the name if b 
Chriſt, Gall not loſe its reward. Matth. . i * 
42. Whereas the moſt extraordinary and c 
ſhining acts of charity, when ſeparated m 
from a principle of divine love, are of 10 
value; for, F we Beſto all our gott i ti 
Feed the poor, and have not charity, it pr. tl 
fiteth us nothing. 1 Cor. xitl. 3. And u 
therefore, the b 
Firlt, and moſt obvious account of ! 
diſtinguiſhing mention here made of att by 
of mercy, may be taken from the {ut h 
paſſing dignity and worth of that dw WW © 
grace which produceth them, which * Wiſh * 
Paul tells us, is preferable even to fa" il © 
and hope; for the greateſt of theſe thre vi © 
charity. 1 Cor. xiii. 3. I 
I ſhould not wander from my point, 1 WW 

I took occaſion here largely to explal 
the grounds and reaſons of this preſe- ** 
ence ; ſince, whatever excellence ther 0 
is in the cauſe or principle, muſt dene a 


a proportionable excellence alſo on ut 


effect; and therefore, a full ang c 
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thoſe grounds and reaſons would tend to 
| ſatisfy our preſent inquiry. But having 
other matter to offer, which is of nearer 
and plainer uſe, I ſhall mention them 
only without inſiſting upon them. 
Charity then (or a love of God which 
works by a love of our neighbour) 1s 
greater than faith or hope, becauſe it 
juppoſes theſe graces to be previouſly 
exerciſed, and is indeed the reſult and 
reward of them. Faith ſtedfaſtly be- 
lieves, hope eagerly expects; but love, 
which is the end and conſummation of 
both, enjoys. 2's 

It not only unites us to God, but it 
makes us like him too, and transforms us 
into a divine image; for God is love 
(1 John, iv. 8-) ; whereas faith and hope 
have no place in the ſupreme mind, and 
conſequently we ourſelves bear no re- 
ſemblance to God when we abound in 
them. EY | 

Charity is more extenſive, as to its ob- 


ject and uſe, than either of the two other 
Ito graces, which centre ultimately in our- 
> (fr {elves : for we believe and we hope tor 
ron our own ſakes; but love (which is a more 
orth diſintereſted principle) carries us out of 
bit, ourſelves into deſires and endeavours of 
ond; promoting the intereſts of other beings. 
Charity excels alſo in point of duration, 
in; for it never faileth (1 Cor. xiii. 8.) 3 it 
us doth not end with this world, but goes 
bn along with us into the next, where it will 


ne of be advanced and perfected : but faith and 
b. bope ſhall then totally fail; the one being 


2 changed into light, the other into enjoy- 
rated ment. | | 
of w And, indeed, well hath God ſuited 
ods K tieſe graces to the ſeveral ſtates to which 
lex belong. Faith and hope, which are 
And, uſeful in this life only, mav in this life 
be exerciſed to perfection. We may have 
of the lo vigorous and piercing a faith, as can 
{ a AY Þ* out-done by no evidence, but that of 
e fur- WA fight; we may have fo erect and lively 
divine an hope, as can only be exceeded by fru- 
ch d. ion, in which it is loſt. But love is as 
) faith endleſs in its degrees, as it is in its dura- 
bra uon, and is fitted, therefore, to an im- 


mortal ſtate, where it may be exerted and 
int, improved to all eternity. 
explain 2dly, And this remarkable property of 
prefer love will ſuggeſt to us one reaſon, why 
- ther es of charity ſhall be inquired after to 
derte Particularly, at the day of general ac- 
on de unt; becauſe good men are then to be 


play d Gnfipned over to another ſtate, a ſtate of 


hols 
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everlaſting love and charity ; and, there- 
fore, the chief inquiry muſt then be, 
how they have abounded in thoſe graces 
which qualify them beſt for an admiſſion 
into that ſtate, and for a due reliſh of the 


divine pleaſures of it; how they have 
practiſed charity here, the exerciſe of 


which muſt be their duty and their hap- 
pineſs for ever. Heaven and hell are the 
proper regions of love and hatred, mercy 
and uncharitableneſs. Bleſſed angels, 
and pure ſouls, exerciſed in the miniſtry 
of love, are to poſleſs the one; devils 
and damned ſpirits, who are all rage, en- 
vy, and malice, are to inhabit the other. 
When we ſtand, therefore, on the brinks 
and confines of thoſe ſtates, at the day of 
doom, we ſhall be examined how fit we 
ſeverally are for ſuch places and ſuch 
company. According as that appears, 
our ſeveral manſions ſhall be ſuitably aſ- 
ſigned to us; and men and angeis, good 
and bad, even we ourſelves, ſhall, upon 
the iſſue of this ſingle article, acknow- 
ledge the juſtice of the ſentence. In- 
deed, 2 | 

34dly, This ſingle article is ſufficient to 
ablolve or condemn us; for it is the 


ſhort teſt and ſure proof of univerſal 


goodneſs. The whole duty of a chriſtian 
is nothing but love, varied through the 
ſeveral kinds, acts, and degrees of it. 
And works of mercy are the moſt natu- 
ral and genuine offspring of love; ſo that 
from theſe a good man is denominated. 
The ſcripture, therefore, frequently ſums 


up our duty in charity; and, for that 
reaſon, ſtyles it the fuljilling of the law, 
and the bond of perfeaneſs, Indeed where 


Charity 15 (that 1s, where the bleſſed fruits 
of charity, ſpringing from a true prin- 
ciple of divine love, are), there no other 


. Chriſtian grace or perfection can be to- 


tally wanting; and where charity is not, 
there may be the imperfect reſemblances 


of other chriſtian graces and virtues, but 


not thoſe graces and virtues themſelves; 
for ſuch they cannot be, unlefs fed, and 
invigorated, and animated by a principle 
of univerſal charity. So that our Sa- 
viour, by profeſſing to examine us on 
this head, brings matters to a ſhort iſſue, 
a fingle point, by which our cauſe may 
be decided as effectually, as by larger 

inquiries. It will furniſh us with a 
4th Reaſon of his conduct in this cauſe, 
if we conſider how great a ſtreſs he laid 
upon this duty, while he was upon earth ; 
' & Pay how 


q 
; 
1 
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how earneftly he recommended it; in 
how exalted a degree of perfection he 
preſcribed the practice of it to us: fo 
that he cannot but inquire, with a parti- 
cular concern, how we have complied 
with it. | 
It is his peculiar, his diſtinguiſhing 
precept, the ſpecial mark and badge of 
our diſcipleſhip : a new commandment (ſaid 
he) I give unto you, that ye love one ano- 
ther ; by this Pall 
my diſciples, if ye have love one to another. 
John, x11. 34, 35. And upon the ar- 
ticle therefore of our obedience to this 
new commandment, he himſelf will de- 
clare, whether we do or do not belong to 
him. It was one of the laſt injunctions 
he gave, and often repeated to his diſ- 
ciples, in that divine exhortation he made 
to them juſt before he entered on the 
bloody ſcene of his paſſion ; it was the 
great direction he left with them, when 
he himſelf was leaving the world. The 
firſt and chief inquiry, therefore, when 
he returns to judgment, will be, what 
weight his dying words have had with 
8 | Eo 
5thly, The nature of the ſentence he is 
to pronounce, the rule of judgment by 
which he will at the laſt day proceed, re- 
quires that a particular regard be then 
had to our obſervation of this precept. 
Ve ſhall be judged by the grace and 
mercy of the goipel, and not by the ri 
gours of unrelenting juſtice. God will 
indeed Judge the world in righteouſneſs, but 
it is by an evangelical, not a legal right- 


eouſneſs ; and by the intervention of the 
man Chriſt Jeſus, who is the Saviour, as 


well as the Judge of the world, and as 
fach hoth procured that pardoning grace 
for us, which mitigates and tempers the 
ſeverity of the rule, and entitles us to the 
favour and mercy of our Judge. But 
what title can he have to mercy himſelf, 
who hath not excrciſed it towards others? 
Bliſſed are the merciful, for they ſhall obtain 
_mercy (Matth. v. 7.), in that day when 


enercy rejoiceth againſt judgment. James, 


1. 13. But, on the other hand, they all 
have judgment without mercy, who have 
fveaved no mercy, Ibid, The power of 
covering fin is in ſeripture aſcribed to no 
other grace or virtue whatſoever, but 
charity : when, therefore, the multitude 
of our {ins is to be judged and puniſhed, 
the fitteſt and kindeſt inquiry that our 
Judge can make is, what deeds ofThariry 


Jall men know that ye are 


DIVINITY. Sed, . 


we have to allege in extenuation of ou 
puniſhment ? : | 
6thly, The ſecret manner in which ach 
of mercy often are, and ought to be per. 
formed, requires this public manifeſt. 
tion of them at the great day of account, 
There are, I think, but three duties, in 
the performance of which God hath, 
after a peculiar manner, recommended 
ſecrecy to us ; alms, faſting and prayer, 
The two latter of theſe (as far as we are 
obliged to ſecrecy in the diſcharge of 
them) relate chiefly to ourſelves, and to 
our own concerns: but the firſt regard 
our neighbour alone, and cannot there. 
fore be done altogether without a witneſ;, 
However, as far as the nature of this duty 
will admit of privacy, our Saviour hat 
enjoined it, and in terms of a particular 
ſignificancy and force. For he knen 
that good and bountiful minds were ſome. 
.times inclined to oftentation, and ready 
to cover it with a pretence of inciting 
others by their example ; and therefore 
checks this vanity in theſe remarkadle 
words; Take heed, ſays he, hat ye do ut 
your alis before men, to be ſeen. of thim, 
That thou doſt not found a trumpet befin 
thee, as the hypocrites do, that they may 
have glory of men : werily, 1 ſay unto ju 
they have their reward. But when thiu 
doeft alms, let not thy left hand know avhat 
thy right. hand doth, Matth. vi. 1, 2, 3. 
And that we might be encouraged punc- 
tually to obſerve this precept, by à te- 
ward proportioned to the nature of the 
duty; therefore he adds; And thy Ja- 
ther, which ſeeth in ſecret, ſpall hinyef 
reward thee openly (ibid. v. 4+) 5 Ut 
is, in the ſight of angels and men, at tie 
great day of retribution. For that tis 
is his meaning, may appear from a pa- 
rallel place in St. Luke, where the re- 
ward promiſed to charity, is thus expreſ- 
ed; And thou fhalt be recompenſed at th 
reſurrection of the juſt (Luke, xiv. 14) 
at that time, when God Hall judge the .. 
crets of men by Chriſt Jeſus (Rom, ii. 10.)3 
ſhall openly puniſh their ſecret fins, and 
openly own and reward their ſecret vu- 
tues; their acts of charity eſpecially, 
which as they were, in obedience to bu 
command, performed privately, ſo ine) 
ſhall now, according to his promiſe, be 
rewarded openly. A reward every way 
congruous and fitting; for it gives G0 
and good men the glory, that would 


otherwiſe be loſt, of many retired 5 
| a 
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and virtues, which deſerve ſo much the 
rather to be publiſned, becauſe they de- 
ctifed obſervation ! It reproaches and 
fills with confufion thoſe unmerciful and 
wicked men, who looked upon all ſuch 
concealed inſtances of goodneſs as un- 
profitable folly, as the caſting of our 
bread upon the waters (Eccl. xi. I.), which 
they did not think wz{uld thus be found 
after many days. It proclaims the tri- 
umphs of humanity and goodneſs in a 
proper audience, even before the whole 
race of mankind, then aſſembled. The 
objects of mercy themſelves will be pre- 
ſent, and will, with pleaſure, diſcover 
the bleſſed hands that relieved them; 
nor ſhall their teſtimony be wanting, 


| when the Judge of the world doth, as it 


were, point and appeal to them in the 
throng, as evidences of the equity of 
that ſentence he is then about to pro- 
nounce —Inaſ/much as ye have done it to 
one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye 
hade done it unto me. ; 

And this furniſhes us with yet one 


more reaſon why our Sav.our lays ſuch a 


particular ſtreſs on acts of mercy, be- 
cauſe he looks upon eyery one of them 
as a perſonal kindneſs done to himſelf. — 
Ye hawe done it unto me! How this is to 


| be underſtood, and upon what account 


our Lord is pleaſed to expreſs himſelf 
on this occaſion with ſo wondrous a de- 
gree of condeſcenſion, is what I, upon 
my ſecond general head, propoſed to 
ihew, 

II. Inaſmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.—To me! That is, at my 


| 1nftance, and for my ſake; to my bre- 


thren, as ſuch, on account of their rela- 
tion to me; and what is thus done in 
obedience to my commands, and with a 
peculiar regard to my perſon, I eſteem 
a perſonal kindneſs, and will acknow- 
ledge and reward it accordingly : for, as 
he elſewhere ſpeaks # V hoe ver ſhall give 


e drink unto one of theſe little ones a cup 


of cold water only, in the name of a diſ- 


| ciple (Mat. x. 41.), [or as belonging to 


Chriſt], werily 1 ſay unto you, he ſhall in 
10 wiſe loſe his reward. Mark, ix. 41. 

It is certain that thoſe good men, who 
take ſuch pleaſure in relieving the mi- 
lerable, for Chriſt's ſake, would not have 
been leſs forward to miniſter unto Chriſt 
himſelf, if they had been bleſſed with 
an opportunity of doing it. Now, what 
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they were thus ready to have done, our 
Saviour reckons as done, and places to 
their account ;— For if there be firſt a 
willing mind, it is accepted, according to 
that a man hath, and not according to that 
a man hath not. 2 Cor. viii. 12. And 
this 15 the ground of that favourable de- 
ciſion of his, in behalf of the poor wi- 
dow, who, while zany that avere rich 
caſt much into the treaſury, threw in two 
mites—Verily (ſaid he) ſhe hath caſt in 
more than them all ! Mark, xii. 42, 43. 
i. e. If ſhe had had as much as they all 
had, ſhe would have caſt in more than 
they all did; and God reſpects not the 
gift, but the bountiful mind and inten- 
tion of the giver, calling (in this ſenſe 
allo) the things that are not as if they 
were. Rom. iv. 17. 
But there is yet a more ſtrict and 
proper ſenſe in which the words of our 
Lord may be underſtood. He hath taken 
our nature upon him, and united it to 
himſelf, and is therefore, on the account 
of this union and alliance, ſome way in- 
tereſted in the joys and griefs of thoſe 
who ſhare the ſame nature with him; 
for, according to the reaſoning of the 
divine writer to the Hebrews, both he 
that ſanttifieth, and they who are ſan#i- 
fied, are all of one [i. e. are all partakers 
of the ſame fleſh and blood, as he af- 
terwards explains himſelf]; oo which 
cauſe he is not aſhamed to call them bre- 
thren, Heb. ji. 14. 

We are indeed his brethren, as we are 
men: but we are ſtill more ſo, as we are 
chriſtians, that is, as members of that 
myitical body, of which Chritt Jeſus is the 
head. Now (ns St. Paul argues con- 
cerning this myſtical body) whether one 
member ſuffer, all the members ſuffer with 
it : or che member be honuured, all the 
members rejoice with it (2 Cor. xii. 26.) : 
the head ſpecially, which is the prin- 
ciple of life, and motion, and ſenſe to 
the reſt ; and from which all the body by 
Joints and bands having nouriſhment mi- 
niſtered, and being knit together, increaſeth 
with the increaſe of God. Col. ii. 19. 
They are ſtill the ſame apoſtle's words, 
who is every where full of this union 
and ſympathy between Chriſt and his 
members: having received very ſtrong 
impreſſions of it at the time of his con- 
verſion, when he heard that voice from 
Heaven, Saul, Saul, why perfecuteſt thou 
me? And he ſaid, Who art thou, Lord? 

F. 3 And 


and acquainted ewith grief; ſo that the 
reſt of the world bid, as it were, their 
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And the Lord ſaid, I am Teſis, whom 


thou perſecuteſt. In like manner as Jeſus 
1s perſecuted when any of his poor 
members ſuffer, he is relieved alſo when 


they are relieved, Inaſmuch as ye have 


done it unto the leaſt of theſe my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me. | 

Indeed, our Saviour is repreſented 
every where in ſcripture as the ſpecial 
patron of the poor and the afflicted, and 
as laying their intereſts to heart (as it 
were) more nearly than thoſe of any 
other of his members. The reaſon of 
which is not obſcurely intimated to 
us. 

Our Saviour's humiliation conſiſted not 


merely in taking human nature upon 


him, but human nature, clothed with all 
the loweſt and meaneſt circumſtances of 
it. He led a life of great poverty, 
ſhame, and trouble, not having where to 
lay his head, or wherewithal to ſupply 
his own wants, without the benevolence 
of others, or a miracle. He awas deſpiſed 
and rejected of men, a man of ſorrows, 


3 


faces from him, Iſa. lin. 3. Now, in the 
epiſtle to the Hebrews, we are told, that 


by thus zating on bim the feed of Abra- 


ham, he became a merciful and faithful 
high-prieft, who. could be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities (Heb. ü. 17.), 
becauſe he was in all points tempied like 
a5 abe are (Heb. iv. 15.), and mei, alſo 
compaſſed with infirmity. Heb. v. 2. If 
then, by taking upon himſelf human na- 
ture at large, he hath a compattonate 
and tender ſenſe of the infirmities of 


mankind in general, he maſt needs, in a 


ecuhar manner, feel and commilerate 
the infirmities of the pocr, in which he 
himſelf was ſo eminent a ſharer. To the 
reſt of mankind he was allied indeed by 
his humanity ; but to the poor, even by 
the humble and ſuffering circumſtances 
of it: he was made in the likeneſs ef men, 
but moſt like the meaneſt among the 
ſons of men, <wherefore he is not aſhamed 


to call them brethren, by way of diſtinc- 


tion; to publiſh their near relation to 
him, to recommend their caſe particu— 
larly to us, to eſpouſe all their intereſts, 
to take part in all their afflictions, and 
even to acknowledge the good offices we 
do them as done to himſelf.— I /ay un- 
to you, inaſmuch as ye have done it unte 


are ſpoken of this divine grace in ſcrip. 


DIVINITY. dec, I, 
one of the leaft of theſe my brethren, y 


have done it unto me. 

I have diſpatched the argument in 
both its branches which I undertook 90 
conſider, The uſe we are now to make 
of it is obvious and ealy : ſo obviou, 
that I queition not but you have pre. 
vented me in this reſpect, and have all 
along, as I paſſed from point to point, 
applied it yourſelves, to the enforcing 
of the great duty of charity, to the in. 
flaming your fſuuls with an ardent love 
of it, and a reſolution of practiſing it in 
ſuch an exalted degree, as becomes the 
true diſciples (nay the friends and hre. 
thren) of Jeſus. Many excellent thin 


95 
ture; many high encomiums are there 
given of it, many encouraging promiſes 
are made to it: but I queſtion whether 


all of them taken together, carry more 


life, and force, andwarmth in them, 
than the two affecting conſiderations! 
have explained to you. The wit of man 
cannot contrive (for even the wiſdom of 
God hath not ſuggeſted) any more preſl. 
ing motives, more powerful incentives 
to the exerciſe of charity, than theſe— 
That we ſhall be judged by it at the 
laſt dreadful day, and that then, all the 
acts of mercy we have done to the poor, 
ſhall, by our merciful Judge, be owned 
and rewarded, as perſonal kindneſſes 
done to himſelf, 

What can awaken us to do good, if 
the ſound of the laſt trumpet cannct! 
If a lively ſenſe and anticipation of the 


/ 


great ſcene of judgment which ſhall then 


be unfolded, of the proceſs which hal 
be formed, of the ſcrutiny which hal 

e made, of the ſentence which ſhall be 
pronounced; if, I ſay, the bright ideas 


of theſe ſolemnities, which the ſcripture ' 


hath taken care to imprint upon our 
minds, do not excite us to abound in 
the labour of love, while it is get da 
ere the night cometh, when no man Cat 
ab. John, xi. 4. Vain will be the at 
tempt of rouſing us into the love and 
practice of goodneſs, by any leſs at- 
niſhing methods; all other applications 
and motives whatſoever will be loſt upon 
us, and we muſt even be ſuſtered to 1% 
on in our ſecurity, and take our reſt, | 
our judgment, which lingereth not, oel. 
takes us, and our damnation, which fan- 
bereth not, lays hold of us. 2 Pet. 2 

| | a 
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Do we, in good earneſt, believe the 
account of that day's tranſactions which 


| our Lord hath given us? Let us ſhew 


our faith by our works, and paſs the 
time of our ſojourning here (as it will 
then be well for us we had paſſed it) in 
the unwearied exerciſe of beneficence 
and charity. Can we believe that God 
hath appointed a day wherein he will judge 
the world by the man Chriſt Feſus, with- 
out believing alſo, that he will judge it 
in that very manner, and with thoſe 
very circumſtances, wlich the Judge 
himſelf hath revealed to us? And if ſo, 
how can we ever think of appearing at 
that awful tribunal, without being able 
to give a ready anſwer to the queſtions 
which he ſhall then put to us, about the 
poor and the afflicted, the hungry and 
the naked, the ſick and the impriſoned ? 
What confuſion of face ſhall we be un- 
der when that grand inqueſt begins, 
when an account of our wealth, and our 


opportunities of doing good, is diſplayed 


on the one fide, and a particular of our 


uſe, or miſuſe of them, 1s given in on 


| tht other, and it ſhall appear, that the 


good things we have done are few and 


little in compariſon of thoſe we have re- 


ceived ? How ſhall we then with (to no 
purpoſe with) that it might be allowed 
us to live over our lives again, in order 
to fill every minute of them with chari- 
table offices, which, we find, will at 
that time be of ſo great impottance to 
us ? | 

In vain ſhall we then plead (though 
we could truly plead), that we have been 
frequent and devout worſhippers of God, 
temperate and ſober in our enjoyments, 
juſt and conſcientious ff ur dealings. 
In vain ſhall we gttempt to juſtify our- 
ſelves, as the rich young man in the 
goſpel did, by appealing to the great 
duties of the law, and ſaying, All theſe have 
I kept from my youth up (Matt. xix. 20.) ; 
unleſs we can ſay alſo fomewhat more 


| for ourſelves than he could : even that 


we have been liberal in our diſtributions 
to the poor, and well diſcharged that 
important ſtewardſhip with which God 
hath entruſted us. One fingle inſtance 
of relief afforded to the afflicted and the 
miſerable, one cup of cold water given 
4% a diſciple i. e. the ſmalleſt act of 
charity, done out of a ſincere principle 
of goodneſs, ſhall then e in greater 
ſtead, and recommend us more effectu- 
ally to the favour of our Judge, than all 
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our pretended zeal for the divine ho- 
nour, and the advancement of religion; 
than all the flights and fervours of de- 
votion, than all the rigours and ſeve- 
rities of the mortified ſtate, nay, than 
whatever chriſtian graces and virtues we 
can ſuppoſe it poſſible to attain, without 
attaining true chriſtizh charity : 7. e. ſuch 


an ardent love of- God, as manifeſts it- 


ſelf in a proportionable love of our 
neighbour, and particularly in thoſe ge- 
nuine fruits of love with which chriſtian 


mercy and tenderneſs will be ſure to in- 


ſpire us. | 

This is a truth which cannot be too 
often or earneitly inculcated, becauſe 
(important as 1t 1s) we are apt, extreme- 
ly apt, to overlook it, and to perſuade 
ourſelves, that if we do but obſerve the 
rules of moral honeſty in all our tranſ- 
actions; if we wrong no man, or make 
reſtitution to thoſe we have wronged, 
ſuch a righteous and faultleſs conduct 
will ſecure our title to happineſs. We 
own, indeed, that extraordinary acts of 
charity are commendable, and ſhall have 
their reward: but we think we can eſ- 
cape hell without performing them, and 
are humble enough to be contented with 
the loweſt ſtation in heaven. Human 
judicatories, we obſerve, give ſentence 
only on matters of right and wrong, but 
inquire not into acts of bounty and be- 
neticence ; and we eahly transfer this 
known method of proceeding from 
earthly tribunals to that of heaven. To 
rectify a miſtake of ſo great conſequence 
as this, it was requiſite to aſſure us, that 
though the forms and ſolemnities of the 
laſt judgment, as they are deſcribed in 
the goſpel, may bear ſome reſemblance 
to thoſe we are acquainted with here 
below, yet the rule of proceeding ſhall 
be very different; that we ſhall be 
tried at that bar, not merely by our 
righteouſneſs, but moreover and chiefly 
by our charity: that it will not avail 
us then to ſay, we have done no evil, if 
we have done no good: that however 
virtues of omiſſion (if 1 may fo ſpeak) 


will not ſave us, yet, that fins of- omi 
fon will certainly damn us. It is be- 


cauſe we have not given the hungry 
meat, and the thirſty drink; becauſe we 
have not taken in the ftranger, and 
clothed the naked; becauſe we have 
not vilited the fick, and thoſe that 
are in priſon, that we ſhall be then in- 
cluded in that terrible ſentence, Depart 
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from me ye curſed, into ewerlaſting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels ! 
The ignorance of thoſe who are ſtran- 
gers to the covenant of Chriſt may be 
winked at, and their future happineſs 
ſecured to them upon lower terms ; but 
it is madneſs in chriſtians, after ſuch a 
declaration as this, to flatter themſelves 
with the hopes of getting to heaven, 
without abounding in the offices of cha- 
rity. It was chiefly to rouſe men up 
into a ſenſe of their duty and danger in 


this reſpect, that our Saviour uttered the 


Parable of the rich man and Lazarus. 
'The rich man 1s not blamed in that pa- 
rable, as having made uſe of any un- 
lawful means to amaſs riches, as having 
thriven by fraud and injuſtice, or grown 
fat upon the ſpoils of rapine and op- 
preſſion: all that is there laid to his 
charge 1s, that he was clothed with pur- 


ple and fine linen, and fared ſumptuouſly 


every day, without regarding the wretch- 
ed condition of Lazarus, who was laid 
at his gate, and who is ſaid indeed to 


have deſired to feed of the crumbs which 


fell from his table, but is not ſaid to have 
obtained what he defired. And even 
this want of humanity to an object fo 


pitiable and moving, did, it ſeems, de- 


ſerve to be puniſhed with everlaſtin 
torments. Hear and tremble all ye who 


Have this wworld*s good, and ſee your bros 
' ther have need, and ſhut up your bowels 


of compaſſion from him, 1 John, iii. 17. 
May God touch the hearts of all that 
are able to contribute to ſuch works of 
mercy, and make them as willing as 
they are able ! Jn order to excite their 
chriſtian compaſſion, I need uſe no other 
motive than that which the text ſug- 
geſts, that the Lord Jeſus will look up- 
on whatever we do of this kind as done 
to himſelf Inaſinuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the leaſt of theſe my brethren, 
ye have dane it unto me! Let us carry 
this conſideration always in our view, 
and endeavour to affect our minds with a 
lively and vigorous ſenſe of it. We are 
apt ſometimes to with that it had been 
our lot to live and converſe with Chriſt, 
to hear his divine diſcourſes, and to ob- 
ſerve his ſpotleſs behaviour ;and we 
pleaſe ourſelves perhaps with thinking, 
how ready a reception we ſhould have 
given to him and his doGrine ; how for- 
ward we ſhould have been in doing all 
public honours and private fervices, and 
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| fible that he ſtands, in the utmoſt want 


NN 
| Se, 1, 


in abounding in all the offices of huma. 
nity towards him. The opportunity ve 
with for we have, for behold he is avith 
us to the end of the world, 1. Perſon | 
of the poor and miſerable. They g 
his repreſentatives, his ſubſtitutes : deny 
puted by him to receive our bounty, in 
his name, and in his ſtead, and we may 
reſt aſſured (for he is faithful who pro. 
miſed) that the comforts and ſupports 
which we extend to his poor brethren, 
ſhall be as kindly received, as highly 
valued, as mightily rewarded, as if he 
himſelf had been the object of our pious 
liberality; and that we ſhall, on this ac. 
count, be found, at the day of retribu. 
tion, among thoſe at his right hand, to 
whom he will ſay, Come ye bleſſed of ny 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared far 
you from the foundation of the world: 
for I was an hungred, and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirſly, aud ye gave ne 
drink; I was a ſtranger, and ye tu me 
in; naked, and ye clothed me; 1 was ſich, 
and ye wifited me; I wwas in priſon, and 
Jye came unto me. ö | 

God grantthat every one of us may, 
by thus ſhewing mercy, entitle ourſelves 
to the mercy of Jeſus ! | 

To Him, with the Father and bleſſed 
Spirit, be rendered all majeſty, might, 
and dominion, for ever! Amen. 


SERMON XIII. 


An Acquaintance with God the bel 
Support under Afflictions. 


JOB, XX1L. 21. 


Acquaint now thyſelf with him, and be at peace. 


i dg exceeding corruption and folly af 

man is in nothing more manifeſt, 
than in his averſeneſs to entertain ally 
friendſhip or familiarity with God, though 
he was framed for that very end, and en- 
dued with faculties fitted to attain 1t, 
though he ſtands, and cannot but be ſen- 


of it; though he be invited and encou- 
raged to it frequently and earnetlly, by 
God himſelf: and though it be his chief 
honour, advantage, and happineſs, as well 
as his duty, to comply with thoſe invita- 
tions. 
In all caſes where the body is ache 
| : : wit 
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enough to look out. for.” remedies, to 
| liſten greedily to every one that ſuggeſts 
mem, And upon the leaſt hopes of ſuc- 
de from the reports of others, imme- 
ch to apply them. And yet, not- 
withſtanding that we find and feel our 
ſouls diſordered ang, reſtleſs, toſſed and 
| diſquieted by various paſſions, diſtracted 
between contrary ends and intereſts, ever 
| ſeeking happineſs in the enjoyments of 
| this world, and ever miſſing wa 
ſeek ; notwithſtanding that we are aſ- 
ſured from other men's experience, and 
| from our own inward convictions, that 
the only way of regulating theſe diſ- 


cloſe an attention to the things of ſenſe, 
and to employ them often in a ſweet 


of our being, and fountain of all our 
me eaſe and happineſs : yet are we ſtrangely 
ine backward to lay hold of this ſafe, this 
>, only method of cure. We go on, ſtill 
nd nouriſhing the diſtemper under which 
we groan, and chooſe rather to feel the 
wy, pain than toapply the remedy. Excellent, 
yes therefore, was the advice of Eliphaz to 
Job, when, in the midſt of his 2 
led troubles and preſſures, he thus beſpoke 
it, | him; Acquaint thyſelf now with him (1. e. 
with God), and be at peace, Take 
this opportunity of improving thy ac- 
| quaintance with God, to which he al- 
ways, but now eſpecially, invites thee, 
Make the true uſe of thoſe aflictions 
elt which his hand, mercifully ſevere, hath 
| been pleaſed to lay upon thee ; and be 
led by the means of them, though thou 
haſt endeavoured to know and ſerve him 
already, to know and ſerve him ftill 
ace. better, to deſire and love him more. 
Calm the diſorders of thy mind by re- 
y of flections on his paternal goodneſs and 
felt, | tenderneſs, on the wiſdom and equity 
an 
I ceedings : comfort thyſelf with ſuch 
ell thoughts at all times, but chiefly at that 
it, time when all earthly comforts fail thee, 
ſen- then do thou particularly retreat to theſe 
vant conſiderations, and ſhelter thyſelf under 
cou- them. Acguaint now thyſelf with him, 
, by and be at peace. | 
chief The words, therefore, will ſuggeſt 
well matter not unfit for our devout medi- 
vita - tation, under the three following heads, 
wherein I ſhall oonſider, 
ed 5 >. 
with 
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with. pain or ſickneſs, we are forward 


| orders is, to call off our minds from too 


intercourſe with our Maker, the author 
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I. What this ſcripture phraſe of ac- 
quainting ourſelves with God implies, and 
wherein the duty recommended by it 
particularly conſiſts. 

II. How reaſonable, neceſſary, and 
defirable a duty it 1s, as on many other 
accounts, ſo eſpecially on this, that it 
is the only true way towards attaining 
a perfect tranquillity and reſt of mind. 
acquaint thyſelf with him, and be at peace. 
Which will lead me alſo to ſhew, in the 

IIId place, That the moſt proper 
ſeaſon for ſuch a religious exerciſe of 
our thoughts 1s, when any trouble or 


calamity overtakes us Acguaint thyſelf 
now with him. Fr, 


I. We are to conſider what this ſcrip- 
ture phraſe of acquainting ourſelves with 
God 1mplies, and wherein the duty re- 
commended by it particularly conſiſts. 
'The phraſe itſelf occurs,, I think, no 
where elſe in holy writ : however, the 
true meaning of it 1s very obvious and 
eaſy. - | 

We are prone by nature to engage 
ourſelves in too cloſe and ſtrict an ac- 
quaintance with the things of this world, 
which immediately and ſtrongly ſtrike 
our ſenſes; with the buſineſs, the plea- 
ſures, and the amuſements of it. We 
give ourſelves up too greedily to the 
purſuit, and immerſe ourſelves too deep- . 
ly in the enjoyment of them, and con- 
tract at laſt ſuch an intimacy and fami- 
liarity with them, as makes it difficult 
and irkſome for us to call off our minds 
to a better employment, and to think 
intenſely on any thing beſides them. 
To check and correct this ill tendency, 


it is requiſite that we ſhould acquaint cur- 


ſelves with God; that we ſhould fre- 
quently diſengage our hearts from earth- 
ly purſuits, and fix them on divine 
things ; that we ſhould apply ourſelves 


and abſolute rectitude of all his pro to ſtudy the bleſſed nature and perfec- 


tions of God, and to procure lively and 
vigorous impreſſions of - his perpetual 
preſence with us, and inſpection over 
us; that we ſhould contemplate ears 
neſtly and reverently the works of na- 
ture and grace, by which he manifeſts 
himſelf to us—the inſcrutable ways of 
his providence, and all the wonderful 
methods of his dealing with the ſons cf 
men. That we ſhould inure ourſelves 
to ſuch thoughts, till they have worked 
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up our ſouls into that filial awe and love 


of him, that humble and implicit, de- 


pendance upon him, which is the root 
and principle of all manner of good- 
neſs : till we have made our duty in this 
reſpect our pleaſure, and can addreſs 
ourſelves to him, on all occaſions, with 
readineſs and delight; imparting all our 
wants, and expreſſing all our fears, and 
opening all our gricts to him, with that 
holy freedom and confidence to which 
the Saints and true ſervants of God are 
entitled, a os received the ſpirit of 


 ad:ption, whereby they cry, Abba Father ! 


In this ſenſe ought we to acquaint our- 
felves avith God, to ſet him always be- 


fore us, as the icripture ellewhere 


ſpeaks ; to draw near to him, and to de- 
light in approaching him. N 

But this is only a general account of 
what our acquaintance with God implies. 
It may be uſeful to mention ſome par- 
ticulars alſo, wherein it chiefly conſiſts ; 
and to ſay ſomewhat diſtinctly upon each 
of them. 

-In order to begin and improve hu- 
man friendſhips, five things are princt- 
pally requiſite — knowledge, acceſs, a ſi- 
militude of manners, an entire confi- 
dence, and love; and by theſe alſo the 
divine friendſhip, of which we are treat- 
ing, muſt be cemented and upheld. 


The firſt ſtep towards an acquaintance 


avith God is, a due knowledge of him. 
J mean not a ſpeculative knowledge, 
built on abſtracted reaſonings about his 
nature and eſſence, ſuch as philoſophical 


minds often buly themſelves in, without 


reaping from thence any advantage to- 
wards regulating their paſſions, or im- 
proving their manners: but I mean a 


practical knowledge of thoſe attributes 


of his, which invite us nearly to ap- 
proach him, and cloſely to unite our- 


ſelves to him ; a thorough ſenſe, and vi- 


tal experience of his paternal care over 
us, and concern for us; of his unſpotted 


Holineſs, his inflexible juſtice, his unerr- 


ing wiſdom, and his diffuſive goodneſs; 
a repreſentation of him to ourſelves, 
under thoſe affecting characters of a 
Creator and a Redeemer, an Obſerver 
and a Pattern, a Law-giver and a Judge, 
which are apteſt to incline our wills, and 
to raiſe our affections towards him, and 
either to awe or allure us into a ſtricter 
performance of every branch of our 
duty. 'Lheſe, and the like moral and 
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relative perfections of the Deity, ate 
moſt neceſſary and moſt eaſy to be un. 
derſtood by us: upon the leaſt reflee. 
tion and inquiry we cannot miſs of them, 
though, the oftener and more attentively 
we conſider them, the better and more 
perfectly ſtill ſhall we know them. 

The acquaintance, thus begun, can. 
not continue without frequent acceſs to 
him: without /ce&ing his face continual 
(as the good Pſalmilt's phraſe is), in all 
the methods of ſpiritual addreſs: in 
contemplation and prayer : in his word, 
and in his ordinances ; in the public fer. 
vice of the ſanctuary, and in the private 


devotions of the cloſet ; and chiefly in 


the latter of theſe, which are, on ſever] 
accounts, moſt uſeful towards promoting 
this holy correſpondence. By theſe 
means, and in theſe duties, is he to he 
approached and found, and, notwith- 
ſtanding our infinite diſtance, will a 
near to them who thus draw near to hin, 
and ſhew himſelf to be a God that i: at 
hand, and not afar off. | 
But in vain ſhall we approach him, 
unleſs we endeavour to be like him. 4 
ſimilitude of nature and manners (in ſuch 
a degree as we are capable of) mut 
tie the holy knot, and rivet the friend- 
ſhip between us. Whomſoever we de- 
ſire to approve, we labour alſo to con- 
form ourſelves to: to be not only al. 
moſt, but altogether, ſuch as they are, 
if it be poſlible ; that ſo they ſeeing 
themſelves in us, may like us for the 
ſake of themſelves, and go out (as it 
were) to mect and embrace their own 
image and reſemblance, Would we then 


be admitted into an acquaintance with 


God, let us ftudy to reſemble him. We 
mult be partakers of a divine nature, in 
order to partake of this high privilege 
and alliance! For awhat feilowyhip hath 
righteouſneſs with unrighteouſneſs ? Aud 
what communion hath light with dart. 
neſs ? | | | 
Yet farther, one eſſential ingredient 
in all true friendſhips is, a firm unſhaken 
reliance on him who is our friend. Have 
we ſuch towards God? Do we entirely 
truſt in him ? Do our ſouls lean on him, 
as a child that is weaned of his mother ? 
Do we reſign ourſelves and our affair 
abſolutely to be diſpoſed of by him; and 
think all our concerns ſafer in his hands 
than in our own ; and reſolve to believe 
every thing to be beſt and fitteſt for us, 


which 
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which he ſees beſt ſhould befal us ? Are even our dread of death is in ſome mea- 
e ſtll under his rod without a murmur; ſure vanquiſhed ; and we do, whilſt we 
without deſpondency of mind, and with- are contemplating the joys of another 
out charging God fooliſhly ? Do we un- ſtate, almoſt defire 10 be difolved, and to 
boſom all our ſecrets to him, and neither e with Chrift, and groan under thoſe 
endeavour nor pretend to hide any thing earthly clogs and bars that incumber and 
that paſſeth in the depth of our hearts obſtruct us in our flight towards him, and 
from him? Do we inquire of him for hinder our mind from exerting with free- 
his advice and aſſiſtance in every thing; dom all its faculties and powers, on the 
and hearken to what our Lord God ſhall ſupreme object of its deſires, hopes, and 


ſay to us, either by the inward whiſpers 
of our conſciences, or the outward mini- 


| firy of his word, or the awakening calls 


of his providence ; and give heed dili 
gently to fulfil all the leaſt intimations 
of his good pleaſure, that are any ways 
made known to us? Then have we en- 
tered deep into, and advanced far in that 
holy intimacy which the text recom- 


endeavours. When we perceive ourſelves 
to be, after this manner, rooted and ground 
ed in love, and to abound in theſe ge- 
nuine and bleſſed fruits of it; behold 1 
then is our ſpirit advanced to the neareſt 
degree of union with the great Father 

of ſpirits, of which it is capable on this 
fide heaven; and we are indeed (ac- 
cording to what is ſaid of faithful Abra- 


| mends. Owell is it with us! Happy 


| be perfect; love, which is the fulfilling 
| of this law of friendſhip, the ſureſt teſt, 
and mot exalted improvement of it. 


| all our mind, and with all our ſtrength : him. 


ham in holy writ) 25 friends of God. 

Thus have I ſhewn you, what it is to 
acquaint ourſelves with God, and wherein 
this acquaintance chiefly conſiſts; to wit, 
in an intimate knowledge of him, a fre- 
quency of acceſs to him,. a conformity 

Let us conſider, therefore, whether we and likeneſs of temper and manners, an 
do indeed love the Lord our God, avith all humble and implicit reliance upon him, 
dur heart, and with all our foul, and with and an ardent affection of ſoul towards 
I proceed now, in the | 
11d Place, to conſider, how reaſonable, 
deſirable, and neceſſary a thing it is thus 
to acquaint ourſelves with God, as on 
many other accounts, ſo particularly on 
this; that it is tne only true way towards 
attaining a perfect tranquillity and reſt of 
mind; acquaint thyſelf avith him, and be 
at peace. | 

Honour, profit and pleaſure are the 


are we, and ſhall we be! | 
However, yet one thing more ae lack to 


whether our approaches to him are al- 
ways ſweet and refreſhing ; and we are 
uncaſy and impatient under any long diſ- 
continuance of our converſation with him; 
and retire into our cloſet from the crowd, 
in order to meet him whom our ſoul jov- 
eth, with a pleaſure far exceeding theirs, 
who chant to the found of the wil, and are 
Joyful in the ſtrength of new Wine ; whe— 


ther our hearts burn withia us, at the 
peruſal of his holy word; and the reliſh 
and ſavour of it upon our minds be ſuch, 
as that, in compariſon of it, all the moſt 
exquiſite human compoſures ſeem low 
and mean, flat and inſipid to us: whe- 
ther we have an even and overburning 
zeal for his honour and ſervice, and are 
always contriving ſomewhat, and doing 
ſomewhat to promote his intereſt, with- 


three great idols to which the men of 
this world bow; and one, or all of which, 
is generally aimed at in every human 
friendſhip they make; and yet, though 
nothing can be more honourable, pro- 
fitable, or pleaſing to us than an acquaint- 
ance with God, we ſtand off from it, and 
will not be tempted even by theſe mo- 
tives, though appearing to us with the 
utmoſt advantage, to embrace it. 


out any immediate regard to our own: Can any thing improve and purify | 
whether we delight to make mention of and exalt our natures more than ſuch a 
his name, and to make our boaſt in his converſation as this, wherein our ſpirits, 
praiſe, even among thoſe who fear him mounting on the wings of contemplation, 
not, and know him not, and to render faith, and love, aſcend up to the firlt 
Our goodneſs and our devotion exem- principle and cauſe of all things; ſee, 
plary, in proportion to the vices and the admire, and taſte his ſurpaſſing excel- 
irreligion of others. Finally, whether our lence, and feel the quickening power and 
love of life, and our complacence in the inſiuence of it, till we ourſelves thus avith 
good things of it, ſlackens every day, and cen face bebelaing, as in a glaſs, the oY 
TD | | : 
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of the Lord, are changed (gradually and 
inſenſibly changed) into the ſame image, 
from glory to glory, from one degree of 
perfection and likeneſs to another? What 
an honour is it to us that God ſhould ad- 
mit us into ſuch a bleſſed participation 
of himſelf; that he ſhould give us minds 


capable of ſuch an intercourſe with the 


ſupreme univerſal Mind ? and ſhall we 
be capable of it without enjoying it ? 

In what converſation can we ſpend our 
thoughts and time more profitably than 
in this? To whom can we betake our- 
felves with greater expectations to ſuc- 
ceed in our addreſſes ? Upon whom can 
we rely with more ſecurity and conti- 
dence ? Is he not our molt munificent 
Bene factor, our wiſeſt Counſellor, and 
moſt potent Protector and Friend; both 
able and willing to do every thing for us, 


that it becomes either us to aſk, or him 


to grant? Are not the bleſſings both of 
this world and the next in lus diſpoſal ? 
And is not his favour and good-will the 


only ſure title that we can plead to them? 


And ſhall we ſpend our time, therefore, 
in cultivating uſeleſs and periſhing ac- 
quaintances here below, to the neglecting 
that which is of the vaſteſt concern to us, 
and upon which our everlaſting welfare 


depends? Shall we not yather ſay with 


St. Peter, Lord, to whaqm ſhall we go? 
thou haſt the words of eternal life. 

O the ſweet contentment, the tranquil- 
lity, and profound reft of mind, that he 
enjoys, who is a friend of God, and to 
whom God, therefore, 1s a friend ; who 
hath gotten looſe from all meaner pur- 
ſuits, and 1s regardleſs of all lower ad- 
vantages that interfere with his great 
delign of knowing and loving God, and 
being known and beloved by him ; who 
lives as in his fight always, looks up to 
him in every ſtep of his conduct, imi- 
tates him to the beſt of his power, be- 
Heves him without doubt, and obeys him 
without reſerve ; deſires to do nothing 
but what 1s agreeable to his will, and re- 


| ſolves to fear nothing beyond or beſide 


his diſpleaſure : in a word, who hath re- 
ſigned all his paſſions and appetites to 
him, all his faculties and powers, and 
given up his ſoul to be poſſeſſed by him 
without a rival. Surely ſuch an one hath 
within his breaſt, that divine peace which 
faſſiih all under/ianding ; is inconceivable 
by thoſe who are ſtrangers to it, and in- 
uttcrable even by thole upon whom it 


moſt apt to ſeek God, to delight in approach. 


vereſt diſpenſations, is to melt and ſoften 


ceſſary, in order to the good purpoſes 


though we are ſure that we muſt one daj 
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but 
reſts. In vain doth the ſcornful yg! ſeſs 
tuary aſk for an account of it, which i goo 
never be given him; for it hath no , jet 
liance with any of the pleaſures of ſer, be 
in which he delights ; nor hath he 10 ſenl 
ideas by which the perception of it ny me 
be conveyed to him: it may make the 
prophet's challenge, and ſay, To why ciel 
will you liken ne! aud wherewithal ji thi 
you compare me ? This peace is to be m. us 
derſtood only by being enjoyed; af to 
ſuch an acquaintance with God as th me 
text recommends, is the only means d and 
enjoying it. But I haſten, in the ou! 
111d and laſt place, to ſhew, That the Ev 
moſt proper ſeaſon for ſuch a religion ge 
exerciſe of our thoughts, is, when any WM hi. 
fore trouble or calamity overtakes us; wh 
acquaint thyſelf now with him, ſaid Fl. WR fn 
phaz to Job; that is, now, when the wie hc 
Diſpoſer of all things hath thought ft vis 
pour out affliction upon thee ; then that th 
peace, or ſweet calm and repoſe of mind, Jo 


which the text mentions, is moſt needfyl 
for thee, and is always and only to be 
had from the ſame hand that wounded 
thee. "0% IF 

At ſuch times our ſoul is moſt tender 
and ſuſceptible of religious impreſſions, 


ing him, and converſing with him, and 
to reliſh all the pleaſures and advantages 
of ſuch a ſpiritual commerce. The kd 
and chief deſign of God, in all his fe. 


our hearts to ſuch degrees, as he finds ne- 


his grace, and ſo to diſpoſe and prepare 
them every way, as that they may be- 
come fit manſions for his holy Spiritt 
dwell in; to wean us gently and grt- 
dually from our complacence in earthly 
things, which we are too apt to reſt it, 


part with them; to convince us of the 
vanity of all the ſatisfactions which thi 
world affords, and to turn our thoughts 
and expectations towards the joys of ano- 
ther. 
We are, by nature, indigent creatures 
incapable of ourſelves to content ans 
ſatisfy ourſelves ; and therefore are ever 
looking abroad for ſomewhat to ſupply 
our defects and complete our happinels 
To this end, our wills and affeCtons run 
out after every ſeeming good here below; 
but return empty and unſatisfied alwa)s 
from the purſuit, and therefore cannot 


* 
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but ſuggeſt to us the thought, and poſ- ſalvation : then was the accepted time, 
ſeſs us with the deſire, of ſome higher when God moſt valued the offer of our 
| ood, which is their only adequate ob- hearts, and we could give them up to 
Po and in which alone true joys are to him moſt eaſily and moſt entirely, And 
G fund. But we have the moſt feeling when once we have thus early and tho- 
ſenſe and experience of this truth, when roughly devoted ourſelves to God, there 


El. fmoothly and happily on, and every paſ- zherefore I ſhall not full. And having 

riſe fon of theirs is entertained, every wiſh fet God always before him, what won- | 
to RY is pratified, find no room for thoughts of der is it, if he found the ſpecial advan- | 
that this kind, but are ſo taken up with en- tage of ſuch a practice, in the time of } 
nd, joying the bleſſings, as not to be at lei- his ſufferings and ſorrows ? And there- j 
E ſure to conſider the great author and be- fore thus, in another place, profeſſes of j 
) be ſtower of them; even theſe perſons do, himſelf—/Fhex I am in heavineſs, I will 

del in the day of their diſtreſs, take refuge 2hink upon God. 


and they can with pleaſure think of nothing /aw of God, and in that did he ex- 
1008 beſides him. How much more ſhall de- erci/e himſelf, day and night. He tot 
end vout and blameleſs fouls, which have heed to his feet, and ordered all bis fteps | 
fe. never been ſtrangers to theſe conſider- aright, that he might run the way of 
ten ations, retreat to them, in an evil hour, God's commandments, And what at laſt | 
ne- with eagerneſs, - and reſt in them with was the great expedient he pitched upon 
'5 of the utmoſt ſatisfaction and delight? The' to ſecure himſelf in a regular and uni- 
pare | acquaintance, which they ſtand in need form courſe of virtue? Even this—T9 
be- of for their ſupport, is not now firit to /t God always before himſelf ; to watch 
it to be made: it has been contracted long early and late; to remember him on his 
gra. ago, and wants only to be renewed, and bed, and to think on him when he was © 
thy applied to particular exigencies and oc- waking. He was the man after God's 
| it, cations. Happy, extremely happy are own beart, and this was the chief me- 
day they, who by the means of a virtuous thod by which he became ſo. It was 
' the temper, and a religious education, have this that enabled him to fulfil the public 
thi been trained up in this acquaintance character of a religious, juſt, and mer- 
ghts from their very youth: that ſeaſon of ciful prince, and a father of his people; 
ano- our age, when the friendſhips we enter and that awed him in his retirements, 
into are moſt ſincere and true, moſt paſ- when the eyes of men were far from 
ures, lionate and tender, moſt firm and dura- him. It was this that gave life and 
and ble: whilſt our minds were as yet un- wings to his devotions, that carried him 
_ tainted with falſe principles and vicious through various difficulties and tempta- 1 
pply cuſtoms, and had not drunk in that con- tions, that ſupported him under all his ; 
neſs tapion from ill company, which indiſ- troubles and afflitions.—When I am in [ 
a poles us for better; had not made that heawineſs (laid he) I awill think upon 
ow: Jriendſhip auith the world, which is enmity God; when my heart is vexed, I will come 
ways with Cod. Behold, then was the day plain to him. a 
not | 2 


thing about or near us that can afford 
us any real relief, and therefore we fly 
to him who only can, who is rich in 
mercies, and mighty to fave both able 


and willing to firetch himſelf out to all 


our wants, and to fill our emptineſs. 
Even they, who in their proſperity for- 
get God, do yet remember and turn to 


him when adverſity befals them. 'They 
who, whilſt the courſe of things goes 


| in reflections on the benignity and good- 


neſs of God, and begin then to think of 
him with ſome kind of pleaſure (though 
allayed with doubts and fears), when 


the hand of God lies heavy upon us: are no trials of our virtue and coura,,e 
then we plainly diſcern our own inſufh- 
ciency and weakneſs, and yet ſee no- 


fo ſharp, no evils ſo great, but that ve 
can ſuſtain and bear them, for God is 
our hope and ſtrength, a very preſent help 
in time of trouble and therefore we 24 


ſort to him on ſuch occaſions, with the 
utmoſt readineſs and confidence, even as 


a ſon doth to a beloved and loving pa- 
rent, or a friend to the friend of his 


boſom, caſting all our care upon him, as 


knowing that he careth for us. 


I have ſet God always before me (ſays 
good David) : he is on my right hand, 


No man had ever ſtudied the ſeveral 
arts of holy living with greater care 
than he: no man had more diligently 


practiſed them. His delight avas in the 


ö 
| 
1 
| | 
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He might have thought on many other 
things, which are uſually looked upon as 
reliefs to afflicted minds. He might 8 ERM ON XIV. 
have endeavoured to raiſe himſelf, by 8 | 
reflecting on the happy circumſtances of The Fear of God a Motive to Ho. 
his royal ſtate, on his power and lineſs. | 
wealth, and worldly ſplendour ; on the | 
love and reverence that was paid him by 
his ſubjects ; on his fame, that avas gone 
out into all lands, and on the fear of him Work out your own falvation with fear ani 
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that avas fallen upon all nations; on his trembling. 
potent and numerous alliances, his ſig- N | "I 9 
nal ſucceſſes and triumphs. But he re- + 9% wiſe and good author of our na. | 
nounces all theſe weak and inſufficient * 


ture foreſeeing that, in this degene. 
ſupports, and betakes himſelf to that Tate and corrupted ſtate of it, the rules 
which was worth them all, and which of duty he preſcribed would not, with- R 
alone could adminiſter true comfort to out great difficulty and reluctance, be 
him Ihen I am in heavineſs, 1 will complied with, hath been gracioully : 
think upon God. | pleaſed to addreis himſelf, not to our 
And how can the pious ſons and reaſon only, but our paſſions alſo, and to 5 
daughters of affliftions better employ enforce his commands by propoſing, to. 
themſelves than in looking up to him gether with them, ſuch motives and \ 
that hath bruiſed them, and poſſeſſing conſiderations as (he knew) would have 
their ſouls in patience, under the ſame the greateſt influence towards deter. 
thought with which this good prince Mining our choice, towards ſecuring and 
quieted his griefs, becauſe it 15 thy hand, enlivening Our chriſtian obedience. And 
and thou, Lord, haſt done it? What com- the moſt operative of theſe motives ſeems 
fort and compoſedneſs of mind muſt it to be that which applies itſelf to our 
afford them, to conſider that theſe are fears, and urges upon us the ſtrict prac- 
the chaſtiſements of a kind father, who tice of virtue, by the threats of divine 
means them for our good, and do:h nor vengeance, which will certainly attend 
avillingly aſfict or grieve the children of our diſobedience. This conſideration the 
men, but even in his wrath thinketh upon ſacred writers frequently K. and 


mercy; aud will, with the temptation alſo, particularly St. Paul, in th words of 
make a way to eſcape, that we may be the text, wherein he exhorts the Philip- 


able to bear it ? | | pians, to evork out their own ſalvatimn 
Let us imitate the pattern which this 4vith fear and trembling. | 
royal ſufferer hath ſet us. Let us fol- On which words I intend to build th 


9 low this excellent guide, by laying hold plain but uſeful propoſition : © That a 
BY of the remedy which he found ſo ſuc- “ fear of God's wrath, and of eternal 
Wil ceſsful in the day of viſitation. Let us, * puniſhment, is a proper and ſufticient 
10 throughout the whole courſe of our lives, “ motive to lead men to holineſs.” 
1 take care to make the thoughts of God This ſeems to be a very evident truth, 
Hy ſo preſent, familiar, and comfortable to and yet thoſe who have to deal witi 


uit us here, that we may not be afraid of ſcrupulous conſciences know, that ſome 
| _ appearing face to face before him here- very pious and well-meaning chriſtians 
0 after. Let us ſo inure our minds to thoſe do, in good earneſt, doubt of it, and 
if faint views of him, which we can attain will not allow themſelves to be in a re- 
N to in this life, that we may be found generate ſtate, or to have a ſure title t9 


| worthy to be admitted into the bleſſed the divine favour, becauſe their repent- 
it viſion of him in the next, when in his ance wholly took its riſe at the firſ 
| preſence there will be fulns/5 of joy, and at and hath ſince perhaps, in ſome mea- 
| bis right hand pleaſures for evermore. ſure, received its growth and inereaſe 
| To Him, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, from that baſe and ſlaviſh principle of 
| three perſons and one God, be aſcribed fear, to which they imagine the true 
| buy us, and all men, all poſſible adoration ſons of adoption, and the eleC of Cod, 
| 


and praiſe, might, majeſty, and domi- are always ſtrangers. 
nion, now and tor evermore. Amen. SER 


Ta 


vn 
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To remove the ſcruples under which 
ſuch good but miſtaken men labour, ſhall 
be the buſineſs of my preſent diſcourſe : 
wherein I ſhall endeavour, 
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(I.) Firſt, By ſome general reflec- 
tons, to leſſen the ill opinion which 


| theſe perſons entertain of themſelves: 


(II.) And then proceed more directly 


| to prove, that the principle from which 


their repentance and. obedience hath 
ſprung, is ſuch as they may ſecurely re- 
ly on. And, 8 


I. I deſire them to conſider, that, al- 
though the goſpel doth (almoſt in every 
page of it) repreſent to us the neceſſity 
of repentance in general; yet, as to any 
particular motive, from whence this 
change of mind and manners muſt ne- 
ceſſarily flow, it is altogether ſilent. 
Which ſeems to intimate this truth, that 
if a man be but ſincerely and thoroughly 
good, it matters not much out of what 
principle he firſt became ſo; elſe the 
ſcripture, which ſo often and earneſtly 
preſſes upon us the one, would have laid 
ſome ſtreſs on the other alſo. It is ſaid 
indeed, that we muſt love the Lord our 
Cod with all our heart, and with all our 
foul, and wwith all our mind, and with all 
our ftrength ; that we muſt walk in all 
his ways, and keep all his commandments 
(Luke, x. 27.) : but it is no where 
determined from what motive this our 
love and obedience muſt originally ſpring, 
in order to find acceptance with God. 
And, therefore, where no expreſs di- 
rections are given, there the divine good- 
neſs ſeems to have indulged a latitude. 
And why then ſhould we make the avay 
that leads to eternal life narrower, and the 
gates flraiter than God himſelf appears 
to have made it? But, 

2. It ſeems a little unequal and pre- 
poſterous in theſe perſons to lay ſo great 
a ſtreſs on their fears in one reſpect, when 
they diſtruſt them ſo much in another. 
For the ſtate of their caſe is plainly this; 
that by a dread of divine vengeance they 
were at firſt ſcared from the practice of 
vice, and led into the paths of virtue. 
And it is the fame religious dread that 
now inclines them to ſuſpect, and con- 
demn themſelves on that very account. 
They fear they have not repented in that 
manner they ought to have done, becauſe 
their repentance was at firſt the effect of 
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their fear; that is, they allow the ſuggeſ- 
tions of nis paſſion to have a great deal 
of weight in the latter caſe, but none at 
all in the former. Which is, at one and 
the ſame time, to pay too much and too 
little regard to it, and to condemn our- 
ſelves (as St. Paul elſewhere ſpeaks) in 
that thing wwe allow. Rom. xiv. 22. And 
the judgments men paſs on their own con- 
dition, from ſuch inconſiſtent and confu- 
ſed views as theſe, muſt needs be very 
uncertain and unfit to be relied on. Nay, 
3- It 1s no ſlight token of a man's 
being really and fincerely good, and up- 
on ſuch principles and grounds as are 
well- pleaſing to God, in that he ſuſpects 
himſelf not to be ſo; ſince we rarely find 
any but the beſt and moſt religious minds 
entertaining ſuch little doubts, and en- 
couraging ſuch nice ſeruples as theſe. 
The bold preſumptuous ſinner goes on 
hardily in his way, careleſs and fearleſs, 
without looking backward to the point 
from whence he ſet out, or forward to 
the end of his journey. He repenteth not 
of his wickedneſs (according to the de- 
ſcription given of him by the prophet 
Jeremy), ſaying, What have I done? But 
turneth again to his courſe, as the horſe ruſb- 
eth into the battle. Jerem. xvii. 6. The 
hypocrite, on the other ſide, is as ſecure 
and well ſatisfied in his way, having ated 
his part ſo long as to come at laſt to think 
it real, and to deceive even his own heart 
as well as the eyes and obſervations of 
others, and contenting himſelf with a 
demure ſhew and face of religion, with- 
out any troubleſome doubts or miſgivings. 
But it is the good and conſcientious man 
chiefly, that is uneaſy and diſſatisfied with 
himſelf; always ready to condemn his 
own imperfections, and to ſuſpect his own 
ſincerity, upon the ſlighteſt occaſions. 
He defires ſo much and earneſtly to pleaſe 
God, that he can never think he pleaſes 
him as much as he ought to do. Every 
wry ſtep, by which he imagines himſelf 
to have declined from the path of duty, 
affrights him when he reflects on it; 
every the leaſt obliquity in thought, word, 
and deed, ſeems conſiderable to him. So 
that theſe ſuſpicions and godly jealoufies 
do, I ſay, uſually abound moſt there, 
where there is leaſt need of them; and 
it is (generally ſpeaking) a very good 
ſign of a man's loving God heartily, and 
in good earneſt, when he begins to doubt 
whether he loves him gr no, and ſuſpects 
| | even 
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even the beſt fruits of holineſs, which 
ſhine in his life and practice, becauſe he 
cannot look back with ſatisfaction on the 
principle of fear, from whence they flow- 
ed. And therefore theſe very ſcruples 
and jealouſies which he thus cheriſhes, 
concerning, the goodneſs of his ſtate, 


would really afford matter of found com- 


fort to him, if he had but ſkill and cou- 
rage enough to make a right uſe of 
them. | 

In order to convince him of which 
truth, after premiſing theſe general re- 
flections, I proceed now, as 1 propoſed, 
more particularly and directly to prove, 

III. That a fear of God's wrath and 
* of eternal puniſhment, is a proper and 
« ſufficient motive to lead men to holi- 
4c neſs.” : | 

This will appear if we conſider, 
1. The paſſion itſelf, its riſe, nature 

and uſe. 


2. The natural apprehenſions we have 


of God as a lawgiver, judge and aven- 
er. | 
. 3. The depth of fin into which ſome 
men are plunged, and out of which no- 
thing but motives of terror and aſtoniſh- 
ment can poſſibly raiſe them. 
1. The paſſion of fear is natural to 
us, and was given us by God for our 
ſafety and convenience; to warn us of 


impending dangers, and to put us upon 


finding out proper ways for avoiding 
them. When therefore this paſſion im- 
prints on our minds a lively ſenſe of the 
puniſhment due to ſin, of the diſpleaſure 
of God, of the mighty and inſupportable 
torments of hell; and doth from hence 
excite and quicken us into the practice 
of virtue; when it doth this, I fay, it 
doth its duty, and ſerves the very end 
for which 1t was implanted in our natures. 
Every thing that God made is good; 


that is, there is ſome good uſe or other 


to which it may be put. And certainly 

r fears muſt then be of the greateſt 
uſe to us, when they are turned upon 
their molt proper and important object, 
everlaſting burnings, Do we think they 
were deſigned to admoniſh us only of 
{ome ſhighter harms, which may reach 
our bodies or our fortunes? to keep us 
awake and alarmed in relation to the 
evils of this life alone, without extending 
to thoſe of another, as certain as theſe, 


and far greater than theſe in degree and 


duration ? We may as well imagine that 
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reaſon was given us merely as an help 
towards managing the little affairs of this 
preſent world to our advantage, without 
any regard to what is future; to make 
us wiſe and prudent in our ſhort and mo. 
mentary deſigns upon happineſs, without 


_ aſſiſting us in the diſcovery and purſuit 


of eternal felicity. Certainly, as man 
15 a creature framed for religion, ſo every 


one of his faculties and affections was 


originally ordained to the ſame end that 


he himſelf was; and may therefore to 


that purpoſe be uſefully, and is always 
moſt fitly employed. His fears, there- 
fore, and his hopes, and all the other 
paſſions that belong to the reaſonable na- 
ture, were given him as much for re. 
ligious uſes as his very ſoul and his 
being were, So that when the terrors 
of thevkaard perſuade men, a natural end 
is ſerved by a natural paſſion ; and, up- 
on theſe terms, we may be ſure the Au. 
thor of our nature will not refuſe our obe- 
dience. | 

2. This will farther appear, in the 
next place, from the natural apprehen- 
ſions we have of God, when we conſider 
him as the object of our duty and ſer- 
vice. It 1s plain, that we do then re- 
preſent him to ourſelves as a lawgiver; 
that is, as one who preſcribes a rule to 


our actions, and will puniſh the breach 


of it. We cannot conceive him as giv- 
ing a law without a ſanction, that is, 
without repreſenting him at the ſame 
time to ourſelves, as enforcing that law 
with a threat, and ſecuring the obſervance 
of it by ſome penalty annexed. This is 
the method of all inferior legiſlators, and 
is from thence eaſily and naturally tranſ- 
terred by us to the Supreme. So that 
our firſt and moſt immediate conceptions 
of God, by which we are excited to our 
duty, involve in them this very motive 
we are ſo apt to ſuſpect; and we cannot 
propoſe to ourſelves the one, without 
feeling in ſome meaſure the power and 
force of the other. | 


Io obſerve God's laws under a pro- 
ſpect of reward is what many of thoſe who 


reject a principle of dread, will not deny 
to be a reaſonable and ſufficient induce- 
ment to virtue. Now, how our deſiring 
a good ſhould make what we do on that 
account acceptable in the eyes of God, 
and yet that very thing be unacceptable, 
when done to avoid an evil; how the 


hope of reward ſhould be a good motive, 
a 


n 


* 
and yet the fear of loſing that reward be 


none, is hard to determine. 
8 * ide, the ſelfiſhneſs of the prin- 
ciple, and the mixture of our own inte- 
reſt with it, that ſeems to leſſen its worth. 
And I cannot ſee how our intereſt is Jeſs 
concerned in purſuing pleaſure than in 

ing pain. 
Tr the nobleſt and moſt commend- 
able reaſon of our ſerving God 1s, our 
love of him. God is love, and he chief- 
ly delights in thoſe diſintereſted duties 
which Fung from that „eu How - 
ever, he hath been pleaſed to condeſcend 
to the weakneſs, nay to the baſeneſs of 
our natures, and to accept our bounden 
duty and ſervice upon much lower terms. 
He hath thought fit to allure and to 
frighten us into obedience; and him that 
comes even this way to him, he will in 
no wije caft out. 3 | 

z. To ſtrengthen this proof yet far- 
ther, let us, in the third 3 take a 
view of the ſtate and condition of pro- 
fligate ſinners. We ſhall find it to be 
ſuch, that nothing but terror can any- 
W ways lay hold of them. Is it poſſible for 
2 man that is ſunk into all manner of vice 
and impurity, to be ſtruck on a ſudden 
with the beauty of virtue and goodneſs, 
with the love of God, and of his infinite 
perfections? Can he (do we think) re- 


nity of his nature, and of that divine 
character and reſemblance which he 
bears? Alas! let virtue be never fo 
lovely, goodneſs never ſo defirable ; yet 
he hath no eyes to ſee it, no heart to de- 
fire it. He hath loſt the taſte of every 
thing, but thoſe very delights m which 
he indulges himſelf; and reaſon is no 
longer reaſon to him than it pleads for 


poſibly rouſe ſach a creature as this, ſo 
loſt to all ingenuous motives, but the ſenſe 
of divine vengeance, and the dread of 
eternal puniſhments ? The terrors of hell 
may ſtill perhaps perſuade him to conſi- 
der (for fear will find an entrance where 


trable, ; 

Indeed, after that the wrath of God 
ath terrified him into refleQions on his 
vretched ſtate, and into reſolutions of 
Quitting it, there is room for other mo- 
wes to come in, and finiſh- the work 
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It 1s, 


cover himſelf, by reflecting on the de- 
formity and turpitude of fin, on the dig- 


his enjoyments. Now what, I ſay, can 


no other paſſion can); but to all ar- 
Zuments beſides, he is perfectly impene- 


1s, if it 


br 
thus begun; to improve his contrition, 
and raiſe his reſentments, and build him 
up in the practice of all manner of holi- 
neſs. But till the leading ſtep towards 
repentance muſt, I ſay, proceed from his 
fear; which therefore is a ſure founda- 
tion for all penitents to build on, unleſs 
we can ſuppoſe that God ever leaves men 
in ſin, without affording them any one 
proper motive to ſtir them up to virtue; 


an opinion not eaſily to be entertained 


of infinite goodneſs |! 

Why then ſhould the pious chriſtian 
harbour any doubts of this kind in his 
breaſt? O avhy ſhould his foul be caſt 
dewn, and his ſpirit diſquieted within 
him? Pſalm xlu. 5, There is no room 
for deſpondency of? mind in ſuch a ſtate 
as his ; no reaſon why that dread of di- 
vine wrath, which frighted him at firſt 
into the ways of virtue, ſhould continue 
to haunt and purſue him ſtill, now he is 
far advanced in them. 'The only fears 
which will he prejudicial to him, and 
which he ought to diſmiſs, are thoſe con- 
cerning the validity of his repentance, 
His other fears were agreeable to nature 
and reaſon, and to thoſe methods which 
the divine wiſdom hath thought fit ta 
make uſe of for reclaiming ſinners. To 


ſerve God out of love, and love only, 


without the leaſt mixture or allay of any 


baſer principle, is the privilege of angels 


and bleſſed ſpirits who live in the pre- 
ſence of God. It will hereafter be the 
reward of our having hved as became 
the goſpel ; but it cannot be matter of 
ſtrict duty to us now. Lower and leſs 
noble ends muit influence us while we 
are in this ſtate of imperfection, till zhat 
which is perfect is come, that which is in 
part need not, and cannot be done away 
(1 Cor. xiit. 10.) ; therefore, why is his 
foul caſt down, and why is his ſpirit dis- 
quieted within him ? 

To all this perhaps the dejected chriſ- 
tian, for whoſe ſake I have entered on 
this argument, will reply, that the fear 


of eternal puniſhment is indeed a pro 


and ſufficient motive to lead men to ho- 
lineſs, if it be ſuch a fear of God's power 
and juſtice as is ſweetly allayed and tem- 
pered by a ſenſe of his goodneſs ;+that 
nan evangelic and filial fear, 
compolzd'of an equal mixture of awe and 
delight, of love and . reverence; for to 


ſuch a fear as this the moſt eminent ſamts 


of God were e ſince they 
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Jorved the Lord with fear (as good David 
ſpeaks), and rejoiced before him with re- 
Verence. | 


But alas ! his is altogether a legal and 


a ſervile fear; a ſullen gloomy paſſion, 
without the leaſt mixture of any thing 
joyous and delightful; a mere dread of 
Omnipotence, armed with vengeance, 
which preſents the rod to him, as lifted 
up, and makes him tremble at the ſight 
of it, and forces him of towards his duty 
without and againſt inclination, merely as 
beaſts of ſacrifice are dragged to the 
horns of the altar. This is his wretched 
caſe ; no glimpſe of light appears in any 
corner of his ſoul; no comfortable re- 
flections on the goodneſs and mercy of 
God ſhine inwardly upon him ; bur the 
face of his mind is all covered with dark- 
neſs, diſtruſt, and horror. And how can 


the ſervices that flow from ſuch a temper | 
as this be acceptable to that God who 1s 


all love and light, and is pleaſed only 
with a willing mind, and a cheerful 
as 'This is the ſad account which 
ſome men give of themſelves without 


cauſe. To rectify it, let them confi- 


der, 

(1.) Hath this principle, which they 
thus blame, done the work of a better ? 
Hath it made them charitable, humble, 
temperate, devout? Hath it enabled them 
to purify themfelves from all ſpot and ble 
mi, and to adorn the dettrine of their 
God and Saviour in all things ? Tit. ii. 10. 
If it hath, they may put what odious 
names upon it, and obs it up in what 
frightful ſnapes they pleaſe; but it is cer- 
tainly ſuch a principle as will bear the 


teſt; and if they continue to be directed 


by it, will at laſt carry them to heaven. 


He not deceived, He that doth nighteouſ. 
- meſs, is righteous (1 John, iii. 7.); and as 
ſuch ſhall receive a recompence at the 
| pom day of account, though he became 


o upon the loweſt and leaſt valuable con- 


ſiderations. The' meanneſs of the mo- 
tive which induced him to obey, ſhall: 
not rob him of the rewards which are due 
to obedience. And therefore the diſ- 


tinction between a legal and ſervile fear 
is here miſtaken and miſapplied. For a 
ſervile fear (in the true notion of it) is 
ſuch a dread of divine vengeance, as hath 


no ſaving influence upon men's lives and 


converſations, ſuch as malefactors are 


ſeired with when under the ſentence of 
execution, and without hopes of eſcaping 


$ 


* 


of riglit reaſon, and will be eſteemed 
the ſight of God, a true filial fear, whic 


they have lodged in their fright 


comfortable proſpe&t of the genuit 


all diſappear, their ſcruples will vanili 


it; ſuch as ill men feel who go on ob& 
nately in their ill courſes notwithſtandin 
it; and ſuch under which the deyjj 
themſelves bow and tremble, though wit, 
out nass in the leaſt their diabolicy 
natures by the means of it. But thisj 
far from being the cafe of that man 0 
works out his own ſalvation with fear ol 
trembling; and, therefore, we miſe 
{ach fears as theſe when we term then 
ſervile : for that is always in the accoung 


works by a true filial obedience, But, 
(2.) It is farther probable, that the 
melancholy perſons do repreſent thei 
own inward ſenſe of things worſe thani 
deſerves ; and perſuade themlclves i 
an opinion, that they love God les, ai 
dread him more, than perhaps they real 
do. For (as I hinted at the beginniy 
of this diſcourſe) it is ſcarce conccivabt 
that any men, who are not ſincere 
good, thould diſquiet themſelves wit 
tuch ſcruples about the ends and mdtirs 
which inclined them to goodneſs, ti 
their fear of not loving God as mucha 
they ought to do, which makes the 
apprehend that they do not love him: 
all. And, therefore, inſtead of turning 
their eyes inwardly upon the ideas wid 


imagination, let them direct them pn 
the outward effects of their fears; inked 
or puzzling themſelves about the tr 
principle of holineſs,” let themmtake 4 


fruits of it, which abound in their lk 
and practice; and then their doubts wi 


and they will be ſatisfied, that the lot 
of God hath that place which it oupit 
to have in their hearts, inaſmuch as the 
obey him: For in this ave know vt tl 
God, if ave keep his commandments. dt 
Xiv. 15. But 

(3. and laſtly), Let the men ho A 
under thefe apprehenſions, make a ng 
uſe of them; not diſturb and term 
themſelves with ſuch thoughts, but tal 
oceaſion from thence to gain ground i 
on themſelves, and to advance faltrk 
the ways of religion; and to excite ! 
their hearts ſuch a fervent and end 
love of God, as ſhall leave no room 
any doubts and miſgivings. It is u 
that perfect lowe caſteth out fear; but 106 
a degree of divine love is ſcarce a 
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able here : however, we may aſpire and ap- 


fection. a 
ae our dread of God, and im- 


roach {till nearer and nearer towards this 
How much ſoever we have 


roved our love of him, we may go on 


ll to dread him leſs, and to love him 
more, till we come at laſt to be rooted 
and grounded in love, and be able to com- 
prehend, avith all Saints, what is the 
breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; 
and to know the love of Chriſt, hich 
paſſeth knowledge. Epheſ. iii. 17, 18, 19. 
ro Him, together with the Father, 
and 


the Holy Ghoſt, &c. 


S RM ON XV. 
The Terrors of Conſcience. 


sT. MATT. XIV. 1, 2, 3, 


At chat time Herod the Tetrarch heard of the 


tame of Jeſus, and ſaid unto his ſervants, this 
is John the Baptiſt, he is riſen from the dead ; 
and therefore mighty works do thew forth then - 


 feives in him. For Herod had laid hold on. 


E and bound him, and put him in pri- 
on, &c. 


HE wicked (ſays the Prophet) are like 
the troubled. fea, when it cannot reft, 
che waters caſt up mire and dirt. Iſa. 
Rü. 20. That is, men of flagitious lives 
are ſubject to great uncaſineſs. What- 
ver calm and repoſe of mind they may 
ſeem for a ſeaſon to enjoy, yet, anon a 
quick and pungent ſenſe of guilt (awak- 
ened by ſome accident) riſes like a 
Whirlwind, rufles ang diſquiets them 
hroughout, and turns up to open view, 
from the very bottom of their con- 
ciences, all the filth and impurity which 
ad ſettled itſelf there : a truth, of which 
here is not perhaps, in the whole book 
Cod, a more apt and lively inſtance 
ban that which the paſſage I have read 
rom the Evangeliſt ſets before us. The 
dying guilt of John the Baptiſt's blood 
u but ill, no doubt, on the conſcience 
f Herod, from the moment of his ſpill- 


ag it. However, his inward anguiſh 


nd remorſe was ſtifled and kept under” 
or a time, by the ſplendour and luxury 


b which he lived, till be heard of the 


ane of Jeſas, and then his heart ſmote 
in at the remembrance of the inhu- 
an treatment he had given to ſuch 


ther juſt and good man, and wrung 
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from him a confeſſion of what he felt, 
by what he uttered on that occaſion: 
He ſaid unto his ſervants, this is Fohn the 
Baptiſt ! He is riſen from the dead! And 
therefore mighty works do fhew forth them- 
ſelves in bim. There could not be a 
wilder imagination than this, or which 
more betrayed the agony and confuſion 


of thought under which he laboured. 


He had often heard John the Baptiſt 
preach, and muſt have known that the 
drift of all his ſermons was, to prepare 
the Jews for the reception of a Prophet, 
mightier than him, and whoſe ſhoes he 


was not worthy to bear, 


no leiſure to recolle& what his meſſenger 


had faid, but immediately ſuggeſts to 
him, that this was the murdered Baptiſt 


himſelt! Herod, as appears from hiſ- 
tory, was, though circumciſed, little bet- 
ter than an heathen in his principles and 
practices: or, if ſincerely a Jew, was, 
at moſt, but of the ſect of the Saddu- 
cees, wo ſaid, there was no reſurrection 
(Mat. xx11. 23.); and yet, under the 
preſent pangs and terrors of his guilt, 
he imagines that John was riſen from the 
dead, on purpoſe to reprove him. It 
was the Baptiſt's diſtinguiſning character 
that he did no miracles (John, x. 41.) 
nor pretended to the power of doing 
them; and yet even from hence the diſ- 
turbed mind of Herod concludes, that 
it muſt be he, becauſe mighty works did 
thew forth themſelves in him. And. ſo 
great was his conſternation and ſurpriſe, 
that it Broke out before thoſe who 
ſhould leaſt have been witneſſes of it ; 


for he whiſpers not his guilty fears to a 


boſom friend, to the partner of his 
crime and of his bed, but forgets his 
high ſtate and character, and declares 
them® to his very ſervants. Surely no- 
thing can be more juſt and appoſite than 


the alluſion of the Prophet in reſpect to 


this wicked Tetrarch, he 7s /ike the trou- 
bled fea, when it cannot reſt, whoſe was 
ters .caſt up mire and dirt. And ſuch is 


every one that fins with an high hand 


againſt the clear light of his conſcience : 
though he may reſiſt the checks of it 
at firſt, yet he will be ſure to feel the 


laſhes and reproaches of it afterwards 
The avenging principle within, us w 


certainly do its duty, apon any emingnt 
breach of 1 and make cvery flagrant 


Upon the ar- 
rival of that Prophet ſoon afterwards, 
Herod's frighted' conſcience gives him 
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act of wickedneſs, even in this life, a the firſt ſin that was ever committed 
puniſhment to itſelf. the world, is there ſaid to have ben ho 


With this general propoſition the par- that our offending parents percein 
ticular inſtance of the text (duly opened their own nakedneſs, and fled from t 


and conſidered) will furniſh us; and this 
' propoſition, therefore, I now purpoſe, by 
God's blefling, to handle and enforce, 
And in order to fix a due, lively, and 


mall, in what follows, conſider conſci- 
ence, not as a mere intellectual light or 
informing faculty, a dictate of the prac- 
tical underſtanding (as the phraſe of the 
ſchools is), which directs, admoniſhes, 


and influences us in what we are to do; 


but as it acts back upon the ſoul, by a 


reflection on what we have done, and is, 


by that means, the ſource and cauſe of 


all that joy or dejection of mind, of 


thoſe internal ſenſations (if I may ſo 
penn) of pleaſure or pain, which attend 
the practice of great virtues or great 
vices, and begin that heaven and that 
hell in us here, which will be our ſure 
and eternal portion hereafter. The ſpirit 
(or conſcience) of man is the candle of the 
Lord (Prov. xx. 27.), which not only diſ- 


Covers to us, by its light, wherein our duty 


conſiſts, but revives alſo, and cheers us 
with its bright beams, when we do well; 
and when we do 1ll, is as a burning flame, 
to ſcorch and conſume us. 
2s ſuch I ſhall conſider it in my pre- 
ſent diſcourſe ; wherein, 


I. I fhall endeavour to illuſtrate this 
plain but weighty truth (for indeed it 
needs illuſtration only, and not proof), 
by ſome conſiderations drawn from ſcrip- 
ture, reaſon, and experience. 


*% . 


tend the proof of it. And, | 
III. Laftly, I ſhall apply it to (the 
proper object of all cur admonitions 


from the pulpit, but moſt eſpecially of 


this) the hearts and eee of the 
hearers. wa 


1.1 am to illuſtrate this truth by 


| ſome conſiderations drawn from ſcrip- 


ture, reaſon, and experience. 


That guilt and anguiſh ars inſepara- 


ble, and that the puniſhment of a man's 


\ fin begins always from himſelf, and 


from his own reflections, is a truth every 
Where ſuppoſed, appealed to, and incul- 


© Eated in ſcripture. The conſequetice of 


preſence of God: that is, a conſcig 
ſhame and fear ſucceeded in the Mer 
of loſt innocence, and the preſages i 
their own minds, thoſe anguria j, 
laſting ſenſe of it upon our minds, I future (of which even the heathen m 


| The ſpirit of a man (ſays he) will juf 


II. I ſhall account for a particular 
and preſſing difficulty that ſeems to at- 


© reaſon of the diſquietneſs of my heart. 


raliſts ſpeak), anticipated the ſentence, 
divine vengeance. In relation to t 
office of conſcience, it is, that the 
ſpired writers ſpeak of it (in terms bg 
rowed from the awful ſolemnities 
human judicatories) as bearing uin 
againſt us, as acciſing or excuſing, jul 
ing and condemning us. Rom. li. 15. 4 
the Prophet therefore adds this woe 
the other menaces which he had d 
nounced on a diſobedient and profig 
people, that heir oaun wickedneſs ſu 
correct them, and their back-fliding jon 


ſo ſevere and terrible, that Solon 
balancing the outward afflictions of | 
and bodily pains, with the inward 
grets and torments of a guilty mu 
pronounces the former of theſe to be ly 
and tolerable in compariſon of the lat 


his infirmities, but a wounded ſpirit a 
can bear? Prov. XViY. 14. Iſaiah deſen 
the diſmal reflections and torevougiy®* 
thoughts that harbour in ſuch a br 
after this manner: The ſinners of 
are afraid, fearfulneſs hath furprijet 
hypocrites ! Who ſhall dwell with drug” 
ing flames? Who ſhall dævell with cogiy® 
laſtiug burnings ? Iſa. xxxili. 14. But 
part of ſcripture gives us ſo live} 
account of this inward ſcene of 0 
tion and horror as the pſalms of n 


tent David. In one of them paß n. 


larly he thus Bg e Mine ini 
are gone over my bead, as an hta) 
den; they are too heavy for ni. | 
feeble and fore broken, I have roi 


troubled, I am bowed down great . 
mourning all the day long. V" 
panteth, my flrength faileth ne; f 
For the light of mine eyes, it is 4% 
from me. For thine arrows flick / 
me, and thy hand prefeth me fort. 
is no ſounaneſs in my fleſhy ber 
thine anger; neither is there ag 
in my bouts, becauja of my fe 
XXXVUL, | 
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oly writ, when it would ſet out to us 
he diſorders and uneaſineſs of a guilty, 
elf condemning mind. And, 

2. There is nothing in theſe repre- 
entations particular to the times and 
xerfons on which they point: nothing 
hut what happens alike to all men in 
ke caſes, and is the genuine and ne- 
eſſary reſult of offending againſt the 
ight of our conſciences. Nor is it poſ- 
idle indeed, in the nature of the thing, 
hat matters ſhould be otherwiſe, It is 
he way in which guilt doth and mult 
Always operate. For moral evil can no 
ore be committed, than natural evil 
an be ſuffered, without anguiſh and diſ- 
nuiet, Whatever doth violence to the 
plain dictates of our reaſon concerning 
virtue and vice, duty and fin, will as 
ertainly diſcompoſe and afflict our 
houghts, as a wound will raiſe a ſmart 
in the fleſh that receives it. Good and 
vil, whether natural or moral, are but 
ther words for pleaſure and pain, de- 
light and uneaſineſs. At leaſt, though 
ey may be diſtinguiſhed in the notion, 
yet are they not to be ſeparated in re- 
ality : but the one of them, wherever it 
is, will conſtantly and uniformly excite 
and produce the other. Pain and plea- 
are are the ſprings of all human ac- 
tions, the great engines by which the 
wiſe Author of our natures governs and 
ſteers them to the purpoſes for which 
he ordained them. By theſe, annexed 
to the perception of good and evil, he. 
inclines us powerfully to purſue the one, 
and to avoid the other ; to purſue na- 
tural good, and to avoid natural evil, by 
delightful or uneaſy ſenſations that im- 
mediately affect the body; to purſue 
moral good, and to avoid moral evil, by 
pleaſing or painful impreſſions made on 
the mind. From hence it is that we ſo 
readily Chooſe or refuſe, do or forbear, 
every thing that is profitable or noxious 
to us, and requiſite to preſerve or per- 
eck our beings, And becauſe it is an 
end of far greater importance, and more 


to ſecure the integrity of our moral, 
han of our natural perfections, there- 
1, ore he hath made the pleaſures and 
ber Pains, ſubſervient to this purpoſe, more 
, on WY <> tenfive and durable; ſo that the in- 
u. ard complacence we find in acting rea- 


lonably and virtuouſly, and the diſquiet 


worthy of our all-wiſe Creator's care, 
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This is the expreſſive language of 


we feel from vicious choices and pur- 
ſuits, is protracted beyond the acts them- 
ſelves from whence it aroſe, and re- 
newed often upon our fouls by diſtant 
reflections; whereas the pleafures and 
pains attending the perceptions of natu- 
ral good and evil, are bounded within a 
narrower , compaſs, and do ſeldom ſtay 
long, or return with any force upon the 
mind, after a removal of the objeQs 
that occaſioned them. _ | 

Hence then the ſatisfactions or ſtings 
of conſcience ſeverally ariſe. They are 
the ſanctions, as it were, and enforce- 
ments of that eternal law of good and 
evil, to which we are ſubjected; the na- 
tural (rewards and puniſhments originally 
annexed to the obſervance or breach of 
that law, by the great Promulger of it, 
and which being thus joined and twiſted 
together by God, can ſcarce by any 
arts, endeavours, or practices of men, be 
put aſunder. The Prophet therefore ex- 
plains good and evil, by ſweet and bitter. 


No be to them (ſays he) that call evil good, 


and good evil ! That put bitter for fweet, 


and ſiueet for bitter! Iſaiah, v. 20. Im- 


plying, that the former of theſe do as 
naturally and ſenſibly affect the ſoul, as 
the latter do the palate, and leave as 
grateful or diſpleaſing a reliſh behind 
them. But, ä 

3. There is no need of arguments 
to evince this truth: the univerſal expe- 
rience and feeling of mankind bears 
witneſs to it. For ſay, did ever any of 
you break the power of a darling luſt, 
reſiſt a preſſing temptation, or perform 


any act of a conſpicuous and diſtinguiſh- 


ing virtue, but that you found it ſoon 
turn to account to you ? Did not your 
minds ſwell with a ſecret ſatis faction, at 
the moment when you were doing it ? 


And was not a reflection upon it after- 


wards always ſweet and refreſhing : 
Health to your navel, and marrow to your 
bones? Prov. iii. 8. On the contrary, 
did you ever indulge a criminal appetite, 
or allow yourſelves ſedately in any prac- 
tice which you knew to be unlawful, but 
that you felt an inward ſtruggle and 
ſtrong reluctances of mind before the at- 
tempt, and bitter pangs of remorſe at- 
tending it? Though no eye ſaw what 
you did, and you were ſure that no 
mortal could diſcover it, did not ſhame 


and confuſion ſecretly lay hold of you ? 


Was not your own conſcience inſtead of 


G 3 a thou-. 
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a thouſand witneſſes to you? Did it not 
plead with you face to face (Ezek. xx. 35.) 
as it were, and upbraid you with your 
back-ſlidings? Have not ſome of you, 
erhaps at this inſtant, a ſenſible ex- 
perience of the truth which I am preſſ- 
ang upon you ? Do you not feel the ope- 
ration of that powerful principle of 
which I am diſcourſing? Is not the me- 
mory of ſome of your paſt fins even 
now preſent to you? And are not your 
minds ftung with ſome degree of that 
regret and uneaſineſs, which followed 
upon the firſt commiſſion of them ? And 
do you not diſcover what paſſes within 
you, by a more than ordinary attention, 
ſeriouſneſs, and ſilence; and even by an 
endeavour to throw off theſe viſible 
marks of concern into which you are 
ſurpriſed, as ſoon as they are ob- 
ſerved ? | 
The jolly and voluptuous livers, the 
men who ſet up for freedom of thought, 
and for diſengaging themſelves from the 
prejudices of education and ſuperſtitious 
opinions, may pretend to diſpute this 
truth, and perhaps, in the gaiety of 
their hearts, may venture even to deride 
it: but they cannot, however, get rid of 
their inward convictions of it; they 
muſt feel it ſometimes, though they will 
not own it. There is no poſſibility of 
reaſoning ourſelves out of our own ex- 
perience, or of laughing down a princi- 
ple woven ſo cloſely into the make and 
frame of our natures. Notwithitanding 
our endeavours to conceal and ſtifle it, 
it will break out ſometimes, and diſco— 
ver itſelf, to a careful obſerver, through 
all our pretences and diſguiſes, for even 
in the mid} of gluch @ laughter rhe heart 
# forrowful ; and as the beginning of 
that mirth was folly, ſo the end of it 

is always Hheavineſt. Prov. xiii. 14 
Look upon one of theſe men, win 
would be thought to have made his ill 
practices and ill principles perfectly con- 


ſiſtent, to have ſhaken off all regard to 


the dictates of his own mind, congerning 
good and evil, and to have gotten above 
the reproofs of his conſcience, and you 
will find a thouſand things in his A ions 

and diſcourſes teſtifying againſt him, that 

he deceiveth himjelf, and that the truth ts 
vol in him. John, 1. 8. If he be indeed, 
ds he pretends, at eaſe in his enjoy- 

ments, from whence come thoſe diſor- 
ders and unevenneſs in his life and con- 


for his mind at thoſe intervals? He hath 
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duct, thoſe viciſſitudes of good and bad 
humour, mirth and thoughtfulneſs; that 
perpetual purſuit of little, mean, inj. 
pid amuſements ; that reſtleſs defire of 
changing the fcene, and the objects of 
his pleafures ; thoſe ſudden eruptions of 
paſſion and rage upon the leaſt diſap- 
pointments? Certainly all is not right 
within, or elſe there would he a greater 
calm and ſerenity without. If his mind 
were not in an unnatural ſituation, and 
under contrary influences, it would not 
be thus toſſed and diſquiet-d. For what 
reaſon doth he contrive for himſelf ſuch 
a chain and ſucceſſion of entertainments, 
and take care to be delivered over from 
one -folly, one diverſion, to another, 
without intermiflion } Why, but becauſe 
he dreads to leave any void ſpaces of life 
unſilled, le# conference ſhould find work 


no way to fence againſt guilty reflec. 
tions, but by ſtopping up all the ave. 
nues at which they might enter. Hence 
his ſtrong addiction to company, hi 
averſion to darkneſs and ſolitude, which 
recollect the thoughts, and turn the mind 
inwards upon itſelf, by ſhutting out ex- 
ternal objects and impreſſions. It 15 not 
becauſe the pleaſares of ſociety are al- 
ways new and grateful to him, that he 
purſues them thus keenly, for they foon 
loſe their reliſh, and grow flat and mh- 
pid by repetition. They are not his 
choice, but his refuge ; tor the, truth is, 
he dares not long converſe with himſelf, 
and with his own thoughts, and the work 
company in the world is better to him, 
than that of a reproving contcience. _ 
A lively and late proof of this we had 

in a certain writer, who ſet up for delt- 
vering men from theſe vain fantaſtic 
ts-rrors, and was, on that account, for 1 
feaſon, much read and applauded. But 
it is plain that he could not work that 
effect in himſelf which he pretended to 
work in others; for his books manifeltly 
thew, that his mind was over-run with 
gloomy and terrible ideas of dominion 
and power, and that he wrote in a per- 
petual fright againſt thoſe very princi- 
ples Khich he pretended to contraditt 
and deride. And ſuch as knew his con- 
verſation well, have aſſured us, that no- 
thing was ſo dreadful to him as to be in 
the dark, and to give his natural tears 
an opportunity of recoiling upon him. 
That he was timorous to an excels 18 
| Certallly 


germ. XV. 


certain; he himſelf owns it, in the ac- 
count which he wrote of himſelf, and 


which is in every one's hands: but he 


did not care to own the true reaſon of 


it, and therefore lays it upon a mighty 
fright which ſeized his mother, when 
the Spaniards attempted their famous 
invaſion in the year 1588, the year in 
which he was born. The more probable 
account of it is, that it naturally ſprung 
from his own conduct and method of 
thinking, He had been endeavouring, 


all his lifetime, to get rid of thoſe reli- 
gious principles, under which he was 
carefully educated by his father (a di- 


vine of the church of England), and to 
ſet up for a new ſyſtem and ſect which 


was to be built upon the ruins of all thoſe - 


truths that were then, and had gver been, 
held ſacred by the beſt and wiſeſt of men, 


It is vanity puſhed him on to this attempt, 


but he could not compaſs it. He was 
able, here and there, to delude a ſuper- 
ficial thinker with his new terms and 
zeaſonings ; bur the hardeſt tak of all 
was, thoroughly to deceive himſelf, His 
underſtanding could not be completely 
impoſed upon, even by its own artifices ; 
and his conſcience, every now and then, 
got the better of him in the ſtruggle ; 
lo he lived in a perpetual ſuſpicion and 


E dread of the reality of thoſe truths which 


he repr-:ſented as figments; and while 
he made ſport with that % of dark- 
1% (as he loved to call another world), 
trembled in good carneſt at the thought 
of it. 


Tiberius, that complete pattern of 


wiekedneſs and tyranny, had taken as 


much pains to conquer theſe fears as any 
man, and had as many helps and ad- 


vantages towards it from great ſplendour 
and power, and a perpetual ſucceſſion of 
new buſineſs and new pleaſures; and 
yet, as great a maſter of the art of diſ- 
ſimulation as he was, he could not diſ- 
ſemble the inward ſenſe of his guilt, nor 
prevent the open eruptions of it, upon 
very improper occaſions— Witneſs that 
letter which he wrote to the ſenate, from 


his impure retreatment at Capreæ. Ta- 


citus hag preſerved the firſt lines of it, 


and there cannot be a livelier image of a 


mind filled with wild diſtraction and 
deſpair, than what they afford us. Qi 
ſeribam, wobis P. C. aut quomedo ſcribam, 
out quid omnind non ſcribam hoc temporey 
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dii me deægue pejùs perdant quam perire 
quotidie ſentio, fi ſcio. Annal. I. vi. p. 163. 
That is, What, or how, at this time, 1 
e ſhall write to you, fathers of the ſe- 
% nate, or what indeed I ſhall not write 

«c to you, may all the powers of heaven 

«© confound me yet worſe than they have 
* already done, if I know, or can ima- 
«« gine!” And his obſervation upon it is 
well worthy of ours, and very appo- 
ſite to our preſent purpoſe : * In this 


manner,“ ſays he, © was this emperor. 


5 puniſhed by a reflection on his own . 
infamous life and guilt ; nor was it in 
« vain that the greateſt maſter of wiſ- 
dom (he means Plato) affirmed, that 
„ were the breaſt of tyrants once laid 
«« open to our view, we ſhould ſee there 
* nothing but ghaſtly wounds and 
«« bruiſes: the conſciouſneſs of their 
« own cruelty, lewdneſs, and ill conduct, 
leaving as deep and bloody prints on 


their minds, as the ſtrokes of the ſcourge. 


do on the back of a ſlave. Tiberius 
* (adds he) confeſſed as much, when he 
« uttered theſe words; nor could his. 
* high ſtation, or even privacy and re- 


„ tirement itſelf, hinder him from diſ- 


c covering to all the world the inward 
8 


4 W and torments under which he 


« laboured.” Thus that excellent hiſ- 
torian. | | 

Believe it, the tales of ghoſts and ſpec- 
tres were not (as is commonly ſaid) the 


mere inventions of deſigning men to keep 


weak minds in awe, nor the products 
only of a religious fear, degenerated into 
melancholy and ſuperſtition ; but wicked 
men, haunted with a ſenſe of their own 
guilt (as the cruel tetrarch here in the 
text with the Baptiſt's murder) were uſed. 
to affright themſelves with ſuch phantoms 
as theſe, and often miſtook ſtrong and 
terrible imaginations for real apparitions. 
Thus, I am ſure, the author of the Book 
of Wiſdom very naturally accounts for 
them in his ſeventeenth chapter; out of 
which I ſhall recite a large paſſage, very 
appoſite to the point which we are now 
handling. He is there with great ele- 
ance deſcribing that panic fear which 
ized the impious Egyptians, when' (as 
he ſpeaks) „they were fettered with the 

« bonds of a long night, and ſhut up 
5 in their houſes the priſoners of dark- 
« neſs. Then (ſays he) they who had 
« ſuppoſed, that they lay hid in their 
5 | G 4 . ſecret. 
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&« ſecret fins, were horribly aſtoniſhed 
and troubled with ſtrange fights. For 
„ neither might che corner that held 
« them keep them from fear, but noiſes, 
e as of waters falling down, ſounded. 
“ about them, and ſad viſions appeared 
«© unto them with heavy countenances. 
* And they that promiſed to drive away 
« terrors and troubles from a ſick ſoul 
«© (the men, we may ſuppoſe, who ſet up 
« for confounding the notions of good 
& and evil, and ridiculing conſcience) 
te were ſick themſelves of * worthy to 
& be laughed at. For though no terrible 
« thing did affright them, yet being 
c ſcared by beaſts that paſied by, and 
5 hiſſing of ſerpents, they died for fear, 
« refuſing to look upon the air, which 
ec on no fide could be avoided. For 
cc wickedneſs (as he concludes), con- 
“ demned by its own witneſs, is very 
te timorous ; and being preſſed with con- 
„ ſcience, always forecaſteth grievous 
ic things.“ | 
1 know it will be ſaid, that though this 
be often, yet it is not always the caſe ; 
ſince we have now and then inſtances of 
men, who lead very flagitious lives, and 
yet feel nat any of theſe qualms or guirds 
of conſcience, but do, in all appearance, 
- hve eafily, and ſom: times even die calm- 
ly; which could not be (ſay the object- 
ors) if the principle of conſcience, and 
the condemning power of it, were natu- 
ral to man; for it would then act like 
other natural principles, univerſally, and 
without exception. Having hitherto, 
therefore, illuſtrated this truth by ob- 
ſervations drawn from ſcripture, reaſon, 
and experience, I proceed now on my 
IId General head, to account for this 
difficulty, which attends the proof of it. 
In oxder to it, ; | 
1, J obſerve, that we are deceived 
often in the judgments we paſs on ſuch 
occaſions. In our common intercourſe 
with the world, we fee only the outſide 
and ſurface, as it were, of men's actions, 
but cannot tell how it is with them in- 
wardly, and at the bottom. We frame 
- pur opinions of them from what paſſes 
in converſation and public places, where 
they may be upon their guard, acting a 
part, and ſtudying appearances, The 
hypocrite in perfection will put on the 
maſi ſo artificially, that it ſhall ſeem to 
be real and natural. Decency, and a 
defire of eſtgem, ſhall enable men to co- 
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ver great paſſions and frailties, which 


nevertheleſs ſit very cloſe to them, and, 
as ſoon as thoſe reſtraints are taken off, 
break out with freedom. We have read 
of thoſe who have been endued with ſuch 
a conſtancy and firmneſs of temper, as 
even to endure the rack, and to appear 
compoled under the pains of it, without 
owning their crime, or declaring their 
accomplices. And in like manner, the 
torments of a guilty conſcience ma 
ſometimes be borne and diflembled, 1 
obſerve, | 
2. That the diſorders and reprehen- 
ſions of conſcience are not a continued 
but an intermitting diſeaſe, returning up- 
on the mind by fits, and at particular 
ſeaſons only; in the intervals of which, 
the patient ſhall have ſeeming health and 
real eaſe. The eruptions of burning 
mountains are not perpetual, nor doth 
even the ſmoke itſelf aſcend always from 
the tops of them ; but though the ſeeds 
of fire lodged in their caverns may be 
ſtifled and ſuppreſſed for a time, yet anon 
they gather ſtrength, and break out again 
with a rage great in proportion to its 
diſcontinuance. It is by accidents and 
occaſions chiefly that the power of this 
principle is called forth into act; by a 
ſudden ill turn of fortune, or a fit of 
ſickneſs, or our obſervation of ſome re- 
markable inſtance of divine vengeance, 


Which hath overtaken other men in like 


caſes. Even Herod was not always un- 
der the paroxyſm deſcribed in the text, 
but ſurpriſed into it unawares, by his 
hearing of the fame of Jeſus, and then 
his heart ſmote him at the remembrance 
of the inhuman treatment he had given 
to ſuch another juſt and good perſon, and 
filled his mind anew with forgotten 
horrors. We cannot therefore, from à 


preſent calm of thought, know either 


how it hath been with a man hereto- 
fore, or how it ſhall be with him here- 


after, but may eaſily, in ſuch caſes, and 


do often judge wrong judgment, ſay- 
ing, peace, peace, where there is no feace, 
but a truce only; and where it will ap- 
pear that there was none, whenever af⸗ 


fliction ruffles a man's ſoul, or a death- 


bed rouſes him, 


Veræ tum voces pectore ab imo 
| Erumpunt, atque eripitur per ſona, manet res. | 


Then (and ſometimes not till then) all 


maſks and diſguiſes are thrown off, _ 


wa 
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the mind appears naked and unguarded 
to itſelf and others. 
Aſk thoſe who attend the fick, and 
help to prepare them for their paſſage 
into another world: aſk them, I fay, and 
they will tell you, how many inſtances 
they have met with of men, who ſeem 
to have been given up to a ſpirit of in- 
ſenſibility and ſlumber, and have ac- 
cordingly ſlept on for a long time, and 
taken their reſt, = yet have, in their 
laſt moments, been all at once ſufficiently 
awakened : what inexpreſſible agonies 


and horrors they have found upon the 


minds of dying, deſpairing finners, who 
thought themſelves ſecure againſt ſuch 

. and believed that the clamorous 
principle within them was wholly ſilenced; 
but upon the near proſpect of another 
world, and which made no impreſſion on 
them at a diſtance, have changed their 
ſentiments, and dropped their falſe con- 
fidence; have ſeen their guilt, and 
dreaded their danger, when it was too 


late perhaps to think of deploring the 


one, or eſcaping the other. 

After all, it muſt be owned, 

3. That there are now and then in- 
ſtances of men who have gone through 
even this laſt trial unſhaken, and after 
leading very diſſolute lives, have yet 
died hard, as the phraſe is, without any 
ſeeming concern for what was paſſed, or 
dread of what was to follow. When- 
ever ſuch an effect happens, it is owing 
to one or more of theſe cauſes : either to 


il principles, early and deeply imbibed, 


or to a certain obſtinacy and ſullenneſs of 
temper peculiar to ſome men, or, laſtly, 
either to a natural or acquired ſtupidity. 
If a man begins betimes with himſelf, 


and takes pains to vitiate his mind with 


lewd principles, and lives long in the 
profeſſion of them, he may at laſt root 
and rivet them ſo faſt, till ſcarce any ap- 


plication whatſoever is able to looſen 


them, and till the natural ſentiments of 
his conſcience are even choked and 
lnfled by the means of them. 

A falſe firmneſs and reſolution, joined 
with the ſhame of unſaying and undoing 


all a man hath ſaid and done before, 
pay poſbl carry him headlong on to 


his death, without owning, or pechaps 

&rofs and hea- 
vy minds, unimproved by education and 
instruction, have at length arrived at 


ſuch a degree of ſtupidity, as to think 
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of nothing beyond chis world, nor of any 
thing in it, but what immediately affects 
their ſenſes. And even ſpirits more re- 
fined may, by a perpetual and total im- 
merſion in bodily pleaſures, arrive at laſt 
at the ſame degree of inſenſibility. 

ſuch caſes, and by the help of ſuch qua- 
lities as theſe, it is poſſible, I grant, 
and ſometimes happens, that men have 
gone out of the world as they lived in 
it, defying conſcience, and the power of 
it, and deriding the flames of hell, till 
they were in the midſt of them. Bur 
theſe are rare inſtances, and of no force 


8 when oppoſed to the general 


viction and feeling of mankind upon 


the ſame occaſions. They prove only 


that there are monſters in the moral as 
well as the natural world, which make 
nothing againſt the ſetiled laws and re- 
gular courſe of either. To argue againſt 
the innate and pungent reſlections of 
conſcience from ſome men's want of 
them, is as if one ſhould attempt to 
prove, that man is not a reaſonable 


creature, becauſe ſome men are born 


naturals, and others, by too great an 
intention of thought, or by brutal ex- 
ceſſes, have loſt the uſe of their reaſon. 
For if the light of reaſon may itſelf be 


extinguiſhed, much more may the voice 


of conſcience be drowned, which, being 
a practical principle, is perpetually 
warred upon by our luſts and paſſions, 
and ſinful habits; whereas the other, 
being a mere ſpeculative power, hath 
no contrary in the mind of man to ſtrug- 
gle with. | "7 X 
But I forbear, ſince there remains 
et the EE | 
(III.) Third and laſt part of my taſk, 
to apply what hath been faid to the 


proper object of all our admonitions 


from the pulpit (and particularly of 
this), the hearts and conſciences of the 
hearers. Since therefore the wife An- 
thor of our natures hath ſo contrived 
them, that guilt is naturally, and almoſt 


neceſſarily attended with trouble and un- 
eaſineſs, let us even from hence be per- 


ſuaded to preſerve the purity, that we 
may preſerve the peace and ys gy ; 
of our minds. For pleaſure's ſake, let 
us abſtain from all criminal pleaſures and 
pollutions, becauſe the racking pains of 
guilt, duly awakened, are really an over- 
balance to the greateſt ſenſual gratifi- 
cations, The charms of vice (how 
| tempting 
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tempting ſoever they may ſeem to be) 


are by no means equivalent to the in- 
ward remorſe and trouble, and the tor- 


menting reflections which attend it, 


which always keep pace with our guilt, 
and are proportioned to the greatneſs 
and daringneſs of our crimes : for mighty 
ſinners (here as well as hereafter) ſhall be 
mightily tormented. Wiſd. vi. 6. Sins of 
omiſſion, infirmity, and ſurpriſe, there 
will be; even the juſt man falls /ever 
times à day by them, and riſes again 
from them with ſtrength and cheerful- 


| neſs to his duty. But let us be ſure 


carefully to guard againſt all ſuch fla- 
grant enormities as do violence to the 


_ - firſt and plaineſt dictates of our reaſon, 
and overhear the ſtrongeſt impulſes of 


our conſcience ; for theſe will certainly 
leave a wound behind them, which we 
ſhall find it hard to bear, and harder, 


much harder, to cure. Let no tempta- 


tion, no intereſt, no influence whatſo- 
ever ſway us to do any thing contrary to 


the ſuggeſtions of conſcience in plain 


caſes, and points of moment. Let us 
no more dare to do in private what that 
tells us ought not to be done, than if 


we were upon an open theatre, and the 


eyes of the whole creation were upon 
us. What ſignifies it that we eſcape the 
view and obſervation of men, when the 
watchful witneſs within ſees and records 
all our faults, and will certainly one day 
reprove us, and ſet our mildeeds in order 
before us? | | 

It hath been reckoned a good rule for 
an happy conduct of life, to be ſure of 
keeping our domeſtic concerns right, and 
of being eaſy under our ow roof, where 
we may find an agreeahte retreat and 


ſhelter from any diſappointments we 


meet with in the great ſceue of vexa- 
tion, the world. And the ſame rule will, 


with greater reaſon, hold in relation to the 


peace of our conſciences. Let our firſt 


dare be, to keep all quiet and ſereue 


there, When this point 15 once gained 


at home, external accidents will not be 
able deeply to affect us; and unleſs it be 


gained, all the pleaſures, the ahundance 
and pomp of life, will þe infipid and 
taſteleſs to us. 0 

Wherefore let us reſolve, all of us, to 
ſtick to that principle which will keep 


us eaſy when we are alone, and will ſtick 
to us in an hour when all outward com- 


Aorts fail us. Let choſe of ys particu- 
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larly cheriſh it, who are in any degree 
placed above the reſt of our neighbours 
by a ſuperiority of parts, power, riches, 
or any other outward diſtinctions. Let 
thoſe chiefly liſten to this reprover, who 
are otherwiſe ſet in great meaſure above 
reproof. Tlie more. deſtitute they are 
of advice and correption from others, 
the more careful ſhould they be to at- 
tend to the ſuggeſtions and whiſpers of 
this inward monitor and friend. Though 
they value not the cenſures paſſed by 
the vulgar on their actions, yet ſurely 


they cannot flight their own: nor dg 


they ſtoop beneath themſelves, when 
they ſtoop to Themſelves only, and to 
the inward dictates and perſuaſions of 
their own minds. The marks of diſ. 
tinction they bear, though they may 
enable them ſometimes to ſin with impu- 
nity as to men, yet will they not ſecure 
them againſt the laſhes of an avenging 


_ conſcience, which will find them out in 


their moſt ſecret retirements, cannot be 
forbid acceſs, nor diſmiſſed without being 
heard : will make their way to them, az 
they did to Herod and "Tiberius, through 
buſmeſs or pleaſure, nay even through 
guards 'and crowds, and all the vain 
forms and ceremonies with which they 


may be ſurrounded, 


n a word, let us keep innocency, and 
do the thing which is right ; for, what- 
ever other expedients towards happineſs 
men may take up with, yet hat, and 
that only, wil] bring us face at the loft 
Pſalm xxxvii. 37. 
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Severe! uſeful Obſervations on St. - 


Paul's Defence of himſelf before 
Felix, e 


ACTS, xxiv. Part of Verſe 25. 


And as he reaſoned of righteouſneſs, temperance, 
and judgment to come, Felix tremblcd. 


We? that hcars theſe words would not 


wiſh to have been preſent at this 


aſtoniſhing ſcene, which repreſents the 
Apoſtle of the Gentiles giving an account 
of his faith to Felix, the e go- 
vernor, in ſo moving and convincing 2 
manner, with ſuch a force of eloquence 
and ſtrength of argument, that even he, 
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before whom he ſtands capitally accuſed, 
is ſtruck, awed, confounded by his diſ- 


| courſe, and the judge himſelf quakes 


at the voice of the priſoner! As he rea- 
ined of righteouſneſs, temperance, and 
7 to come (lays the text), F elix 
trembied ! : £ 

The words will furniſh us with very 


inſtructive and uſeful reflections, if we 


take occaſion from them diſtinctly to 
conſider, | 


I. The ſubje& matter of St. Paul's 
diſcourſe, righteouſneſs, temperance, and 
judgment to come. SOT 

II. His manner of handling it—he 
reaſened. e e 

III. The remarkable effect that fol- 


| lowed upon his thus handling this im- 


portant ſubje&—Pelix trembled. 


diſcourſe is ſaid to have been, righteou/- 


| meſs, temperance, and judgment to come, 


Not that we are to imagine, that the 
apoſtle confined himſelf ſolely to the 
three particulars here mentioned, with- 
out touching on any other point of chriſ- 
tian doctrine. Doubtleſs he declared to 
Felix the whole counſel of God in the 
redemption of man by Chriſt Jeſus, and 
inſiſted particularly on the great article 
of Chriſt's reſurrection in this ſermon, 
as he did in many others : for the words 
immediately preceding thoſe of the text 
are, that Felix ſent for Paul, and heard 


therefore all the articles of the chriſtian 
faith were, we may be ſure, ſufficiently 


| explained by him. However, though 


many other doctrines were at that time 


handled by the apoſtle, yet theſe of 


righteouſneſs, temperance, and judgment 10 
come, had ſo large a ſhare in his diſ- 
courſe, were ſo warmly, ſo effectually 
urged by him, that St. Luke hath not 


| thought fit to take notice of any other 


part of his ſermon. From whence we 
are naturally led to raiſe this plain, but 
profitable obſervation, that the moral 
duties we are to practiſe in this life, and 
the rewards or puniſhments we are to 
expect in another, are the chief conſi- 
derations in religion which ſhould moſt 
often and earneſtly be inculcated by 
thoſe who preach the goſpel, and be 
moſt attentively liſtened to and weighed 
by thoſe who hear it, 
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I. The ſubject matter of St. Paul's 


him concerning the faith in Chriſt ; and. 


—̃ — OR 


Some perſons have a prejudice againſt 


what is, by way of reproach, called 
moral preaching, and moral arguing. : 
When the nature of good and evil, vir- 
tue and vice, are inſiſted on, and the 


ſeveral conſequences diſplayed, which, 


by the light of reaſon, are known to at- 


tend them, this, they think, is not to 


preach Jeſus Chriſt and his goſpel ; it is 
not to ſpeak ſpiritually, feelingly, pow 
erfully to the hearts and conſciences of 
men: but St. Paul, it ſeems, was not of 
this mind, when he made juſtice and 
temperance, and a future account, the 
chief ſubject of his ſermon before Felix; 
when he argued (as his manner of 
preaching upon other occaſions ſhews 
that he did) from principles of natural 
light, how great reaſon men had to 
practiſe the two firſt of theſe, and to 
believe and expect the latter; when he 
enlarged upon the intrinſic beauty and 


lovelineſs of thoſe virtues, and their ma- 


nifeſt ſubſerviency to men's preſent and: 
future happineſs, and urged the univer- 
ſal conſent of mankind to this purpoſe, 
them 
ſelves to be under, theſe obligations; and 


who had always acknowledge 


accordingly as they did or did not ful- 
fil them here, hable to be rewarded or 


puniſhed hereafter. St. Paul, we may 
be ſure, thought himſelf all this while to 


be preaching Jeſus Chriſt and his goſ- 


pel; and from the effect we learn, that 
this moral preaching of the apoſtle was: 


ſufficiently powerful, ME, edify- 


ing: for it had ſuch a ſpiritual efficacy 


iw it, as to make his auditor tremble. . 


But the ſubject matter of St. Paul's 
diſcourſe is not more obſervable on the 
account of its excellence and importance. 


at large, than it is for the particular 


fitneſs and propriety of it, with regard- 


to the perſon to whom 1t was addreſſed. 
The two vices of which Felix was moſt 
remarkably guilty were, injuſtice and 
intemperance, as hiſtorians of unſuſpe&- 


ed credit, both heathen and Jewiſh, in- 
form us. Tacitus ſays of him, that 


Judææ impoſitus, & cuntta malgfacta fibi 
impune [ ceſſura] ratus, tanta potentia ſub- 
nixo—per omnem ſæwitiam ac libidinem 
jus regium ſervili ingenio exercuit : i. e. 
The impunity which he promiſed him- 
ſelf from his high ftation and pawer, 


tempted him to commit all manner of 


luſt and violence: 


and Joſephus adds, 
that Druſilla herſe 


him 
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the judgment-ſeat, was really 
of a certain king of the Eme- 
ſenes, but had been enticed from his 
bed by Felix, with whom ſhe now pub- 
licly lived and converſed. Nothing 
therefore could be more appoſite than 


a diſcourſe concerning righteouſneſs and 


temperance, before ſuch a cruel and 
voluptuous perſon ; nothing more proper 
than to put this unjuſt judge in mind of 


another, a more impartial and dreadful 


tribunal, before which he himſelf ſhould 
one day ſtand and be judged. Thus 


did St. Paul adapt and proportion what 


he ſpake to the peculiar wants and exi- 

encies of the hearer, and in ſo doing, 
Feſt us a pattern worthy of imitation ; 
ſuch as, when attentively conſidered, 
will give us great occaſion to admire the 


| dexterity and addreſs, the ſincere and 
_ diſintereſted conduct, the mighty cou- 
rage and zeal of this eminent apoſtle. 

What could have more of holy art 
and wiſdom in it, than St. Paul's an- 


ſwering the inquiries of Felix in ſuch a 
manner as was moſt likely to benefit the 


Inquirer ? The Roman governor, led b 


no other principle than curioſity, deſires 
from St. Paul an account of his faith. 
St. Paul readily complies, and ſo orders 
that account, as to ſet thoſe parts of 
chriſtianity in the cleareſt light before 
Felix, which he wanted moſt to ſee and 


conſider; ſo as to turn off his general 


apology for the goſpel into an imme- 
diate and cloſe application of ſome of its 


chief doctrines to the particular caſe f 


Felix, and to ſhew him, ere he is aware, 


that the laws both of chriſtianity and 


nature agree in condemning his violences 
and impurities. 

What a ſincere and diſintereſted ſpirit 
does there appear in St. Paul on this 
occaſion ! He ſtood there accuſed of 
heinous crimes, and was ready to fink 
under the malice and mighty power of 
his accuſers, the high-prieſt, and chief 
men of the Jewiſh Fohedrim then pre- 
ſent, and ſoliciting a ſevere ſentence 
againſt him. And yet he ſeems regard- 


leſs of the imminent pert] he was in, 
and forgetting his own private intereſt, 


any degree of concern for himſelf, turns 
all his thoughts, and bends his whole 
force, towards promoting the general in- 
tereſts of the goſpel, and the ſalvation 
of ſouls. He contrives not how he may 


gain the affections of his judge, and 


\ 
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make him favourable to his cauſe, but 
how only he may induce him to be kind 
to himſelf and a good chriſtian ; how 
he may render him fit to receive mercy 
and favour from the Supreme Judpe of 
heaven and earth, What is, if this be 
not, to preach the goſpel of Chriſt in 


femplicity and godly ſincerity? 


Laſtly, we may obſerve alſo, in the 
behaviour of. St. Paul, the marks of an 
undaunted and exemplary courage. He 
fears not, we ſee, to utter neceſſary, 
though harſh and ungrateful truths in 
the cars of one who had the power of 
lite and death over him. He knew with 
what dangers the faithful diſcharge of 
his duty would, in this caſe, be attended; 
how impatient the great are under re- 
proof, though couched in the moſt gen- 
tle and leait offenſive language; what 
abſolute empire Drutilla had gamed over 
the heart of Felis and with what re- 
vengefuineſs that impure woman would 
be ture to purſue any one who ſhould 
venture to repreſent his guilt to him, 
and to rouſe his ſleeping conſcience: 
and yet none of theſe frightening con- 
ſiderations were able to repreſs his godly 
zeal, or to check his freedom, which 
he conducted indeed with great caution. 
and prudence, inſinuating his reproofs 
under the cover of ſome evangelical 
doctrines, then propoſed by him, how- 


ever, with ſo great force and ſucceſs, as 


to ſtrike confuſion and terror into the 
perſon for whom they were intended, 

Let us copy the excellent pattem 
which this apoſtle hath ſet us, by taking 
all proper opportunities of ſpreading the 
kingdom of Chriſt in the hearts of men, 
and of advancing the intereſts of his 
goſpel. Let us reſolve always to do our 
duty, and diſcharge a good conſcience 
faithfully, without being deterred by 
poſſible inconveniences or dangers that 
may attend us for ſo doing; without 
ſuffering ſecular views, and our own 
private intereſts, to divert us from pur- 
ſuing any good deſign, whereby we may 
reaſonably hope to promote the divine 
glory, and the good of mankind. Let 
us act in ſuch caſes diſcreetly indeed, 
warily, wiſcly, but withal courageoully, 
zealouſly, firmly; as diſregarding the 
fear of man, when it comes in compe- 
tition with the fear of God. Thele 
(I fay) are the intimations, theſe the 
inſtructions given us by the behaviour of 


le 
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St. Paul, when, before an oppreſſive, a 
diſſolute, and an unbelieving magiſtrate, 
he took an occaſion to diſcourſe of right- 
eouſneſs, temperance, and judgment to 


came. 

In which diſcourſe of his, 

II. The ſecond thing obſervable is, 
his manner of handling theſe ſubjects— 
he reaſened + that is, he treated of them 
in à rational way, proving, from the 
nature and tendency of thoſe virtues, 
our obligation to practiſe them; and 
inferring, from thoſe obligations, the 
- certainty and neceſſity of a future ac- 
count, whercin notice ſhould be taken 
how we have or have not complied with 
them, and we ſhould be rewarded or 
aniſhed accordingly. And can any thing 
be faid more to the advantage of a ra- 
tional way of evincing the doctrines of 
morality, and the truths of the goſpel, 
than that St. Paul practiſed it? He 
practiſed it, not on this only, but on 
many other occaſions. In his ſeveral 
apologies for himſelf and for his goſpel, 
recorded in the Acts, throughout his 
epiſtles ſent to the ſeveral churches he 
planted, we find this great apoſtle of 
the gentiles continually reaſoning ; not 
merely propoſing doctrines in an antho- 
ritative manner, by virtue of his apoſtle- 
hip and commiſſion from God, but prov- 


ing and making good what he propoſes 


by inference and argument. Thus he 
frequently did, and by ſo doing has ſanc- 
tified reaſon to the purpoſes of religion, 
and ſhewed us that one fort (indeed the 


beſt ſort) of good preaching, conſiſts in 


good arguing. | 

Some pious and well-meaning chriſ- 
tians have a very wrong notion concern- 
ing edifying diſcourſes, and profiting by 
ſermons. They reliſh nothing from the 
pulpit but what is addreſſed to their paſ- 
ſions, and ſet out with all the e a 
of a popular eloquence and moving de- 


livery. By this means, they find them- 


ſelves inwardly affected and warmed; and 


that heating of their fancy they eſteem 
and call ſpiritual edification. But when 
any point of doctrine is handled in a cloſe 
and argumentative manner, it appears 
flat and unſavoury to them, has ung 
in It of the life and poxver of godlineſs, and 
is all mere human p- 
in they ate widely miſtaken; for it is a 


far greater and more uſeful work to in- 


ferm the underſtandings, and convince 
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the jadgments of men, than to raiſe their 


aſoning. But here- 
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paſſions; and that diſcourſe, which is 
moſt inſtructive, and beſt ſupported by 

reaſon, is certainly, if men attend to it 
as they ought, moſt edifying too. A 
vehement and voluble tongue, alanguiſh- 
ing tone of voice, a pious ſet of phraſes, 
or the hke, will very powerfully move 
the affections of ſome ſort of hearers; 
but the warmth by that means raiſed, is 
momentary and vaniſhing, without: any 
true, ſound, laſting, ſpiritual improve- - 
ment. To compaſs that, the way we 
find which the mighty and - ſucceſsful 
preacher St. Paul took, was to reaſon. 
Though he were divinely inſpired, and 
ſpake therefore as the oracles of God 
with an uncontrollable authority; though 


he were endued with ſupernatural powers, 


and could therefore have confirmed the 
truth of what he uttered by miracles 
yet in compliance with the way in which 


human nature and reaſonable creatures 


are uſually wrought upon, he reaſoned. 
But theſe refleQions have been in ſome 


degree anticipated; and therefore, with- 


to conſider the | 
(III.) Third and laſt thing obſervable 


out enlarging farther upon them, Thaſten 


in the text, the wonderful effect that fol- 


lowed upon St. Paul's thus reaſoning on 
theſe important ſubjects — Felix tremblid. 
His mind was filgd with horror at the 
remembrance of his paſt crimes, and che 
apprehenſion of a future reckoning ; and 
theſe inward fears and forebodings ap- 


peared in the outward and viſible marks 


of a great conſternation. 2210 
Though he was one of the mightieſ 


men on earth, and Paul a poor deſpiſed 


priſoner ; though he was then fitting: on 
the ſeat of judgment, where it behoved 


him to do nothing that- miſbecame his 
high place and character; yet could he 


not diſſemble the pangs and agonies of 
his uneaſy mind — he trembled ! 

From whence it is natural to obſerve 
the great force and efficacy of the word 
of God, duly handled and applied : it 7s 
(according to the account of it given 
by this very apoſtle in another place) 
quick and powerful, and ſharper. than any 
two-edged ſword, piercing even to the di- 
viding aſunder of foul and ſpirit, - and 
of the joints and marrow, and is a diſ- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. Heb. iv. 12. There is no ſin ſo 
ſegret,- but that it will find it out and ex- 


poſe 
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- poſe it ; no heart ſo hard, but that it 
can ſoften it; no conſcience ſo far 


plunged in a lethargic ſleep, but that it 
is able to rouſe it. Strange are the 
inſtances of this kind recorded in holy 


writ. Our Lord opens the prophecies, 
and expounds the ſcriptures concerning 
himſelf, to the two diſciples travelling 
towards Emmaus; and while he is doing 
it, their hearts burn within them, Luke, 
. Xxiv. 13. Philip points out to the eu- 


nuch the meaning of a chapter in Iſaias: 


immediately light and conviQtion ruſh in 
upon his mind, he confeſſes Jeſus, and 


demands baptiſm. Acts, viii. 35. St. 


Peter preaches the goſpel to a great 
multitude of the Jews, who had juſt 
before been inſtrumental in the cruci- 
. fixion of Chriſt : they no ſooner hear 
him than they are pricked to the heart, 
and cry out, Men and brethren, what 
ball we do? Acts, ii. 37. And ſtraight- 
way there are added to the faith no leſs 


than three thouſand ſouls by this ſingle 


ſermon. And here, in the text, while 


St. Paul is reaſoning of righteouſneſs, tem- 


perance, and judgment to come, Felix 


trembles. Acts, ii. 41. Such is the won- 
derful power of truth, when particularly 


bleſſed by the God of truth, and bid to 


go forth and proſper : Such is the great 


and aſtoniſhing influence of the word of 
God, when afiſted and enlivened by his 
Spirit! It prevails over all difficulties, 


all oppoſition, and is mighty to the pulling 


. down of ſtrong holds. 2 Cor. x. 4. Re- 
markable to this effect is the different 


ſucceſs of Tertullus's and St. Paul's 
pleading. Tertullus, we may preſume, 
was one of the moſt famous pleaders of 
his time, elſe the high-prieſt and elders, 


in a cauſe of ſuch conſequence (which 


they themſelves went from Jeruſalem to 


Ceæſarea on purpoſe to proſecute), would 
not have pitched upon him for their ad- 


vocate ; and yet this great orator, with 


all his ſtudied art and eloquence, made 


no impreſſion on Felix, whereas St. Paul's 
ſpeech ſoon afterwards moved, terrified, 
confounded him. The reaſon of which 


different effect ſeems to have been, that 
the one was with good words to varniſh 


over an ill cauſe, and by the power of 
oratory to ſupport a falſe and lying ac- 
cuſation ; whereas the other had right 


and truth of his ſide, - and therefore 


preſſed them earneſtly. He himſelf felt 


What he ſpake, had an inward and vital 


ſenſe of thoſe truths: he delivered, and 
therefore he made others feel them too: 
he ſpake from his own heart, and to 
the hearts and conſciences of thoſe that 
heard him, and therefore he prevailed, 
How ſhould this inſtance, of the ope- 
rative virtue of God's word reproach 
our {luggiſhneſs and inſenſibility? An 
impure and wicked heathen (we hear) 
trembled at St. Paul's doctrine. The 
ſame doctrine ſounds every day in the 
ears of negligent chriſtians, without ter. 
rifying, without alarming them. The 
ſame apoſtle ſtill reaſons with them in his 
epiſtles concerning righteouſucſs, temperance, 
and judgment to come but he reaſons to 
no purpoſe, his words ſeem to them az 
idle tales; they neither feel their force, 
nor regard their meaning. Surely. for 
this Felix ſhall one day riſe up in judg- 
ment againſt them, for he keard and 
trembled | 
I obſerve (ſecondly), that though Felix 
ſhewed great concern on that occaſion, 
yet Druſilla, the partner of his crimes, 
did, tor aught appears, ſit by, altoge- 
ther unmoved with the apoſtle's diſcourſe, 
The moſt probable account of which 
ſeems to be this, that ſhe, being born 
and bred a Jewels, had better opportu- 
nities of knowing the will of God, and 
her own duty, and greater obligations 
to practiſe what ſhe knew, than thoſe 
who were guided only by the light of 
nature and reaſon. And yet, notwith- 
ſtanding the mighty reſtraints which ker 
religion laid upon her, ſhe had forſaken 
her marriage vows, and gone from the 
bed of her huſband, who was circum- 
ciſed, into that of an uncircumciſed hea- 
then: for which reaſon her guilt was of 
a much deeper dye than that of Felix 
was, and conſequently her heart more 
obdurate and inſenſible of reproof. From 
whence we may raiſe to ourſelves this 
general and uſeful reflection, that the 
more advantages any man has towards 
diſcovering the truth, and the more 
freely the means of grace have been 
indulged to him, the more deſperate is 
his caſe if he happens to revolt, and the 
harder will the taſk be, if he turns pro- 
fligate, to reclaim him. It is a work 
of much leſs difficulty to make a good 
chriſtian of a profeſſed heathen, than 
to bring an ill chriſtian, who now lives 
like an heathen, to a feeling ſenſe of his 
ſins, and to any degree of true 3 
| an 
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and compunction of heart for them. 


Let us hear the iſſue of the whole mat- 
ter—What the conſequences of theſe 
tremblings of Felix was, and how long 
they continued upon him, the context 
will inform us. He abruptly breaks off 
the diſcourſe with St. Paul, and diſmiſſes 
him in haſte : Go thy way (fays he) for 
this time, when I have a convenient ſea- 
fon I will call for thee! But he ſoon re- 
covers from his fright, for it preſent! 

follows - e hoped alſo that money ſhould 
have been given him of Paul, that he 
might looſe him; wherefore he ſent for him 
the oftner, and communed with him. We 
ſee the ſeed of the word, ſown by the 
apoſtle, fell among thorns, and immedi- 
ately the thorns ſprung up, and choked it. 
Matt. xiii. 7, The love of unjuſt and 
oppreſſive gain quickly returned upon 
Felix, and drove out the impreſſions of 


St. Paul's reaſonings ; and when he had 


once ſtood the ſhock of his conſcience, 
and got the better of his fears, he after- 


wards heard the ſame things ſaid, with- 


out any degree of the ſame remorſe and 
concern. He ſent for St. Paul often, and 
communed <xith him, with no other de- 
ſign but that of gratifying his curioſity, 


and extorting a bribe from him: ſo 


ſuddenly and eaſily may the belt reflec- 


tions be ſtifled, and the ftrongeſt con- 


victions overborn by the force of any 
one prevailing vice or luſt that hath got- 
ten an abſolute dominion over us ! 

That this may not be our caſh 
ever we hear an awakening diſcourſe 
from the pulpit, and find our conſci- 
ences nad ws to the quick with ſome 
appoſite paſſages of it, let us not forth- 
with endeavour to get rid of the ſmart, 
and to diſmiſs ſuch troubleſome reflec- 
tions, as Felix did—Go your way for this 
time, when I have a convenient ſeaſon I 
«will call far you. Nay, but this is the 
proper time, this the moſt convenient 
ſeaſon for our entertaining them, and 


. converſing with them, when they preſs 
to be admitted and heard. Take not 

therefore ſomething, as the way is, to 
. put off the fit: call not in company, 


uſineſs, or pleaſure, to divert your 


thoughts from their preſent melancholy 


employment, but rather ſtudy every way 
to cheriſh and promote theſe good be- 


- gnings by retirement, meditation, and 
prayer]! Commune with your own heart 


they have perſuade 


when- 
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in your chamber, and be ſtill there. Pſalm 
iv. 11. Suffer theſe errors of the Lord 
freely to reaſon and plead with you, till 

ti you there in pri- 
vate. Reapply and enforce and improve 
thoſe good impreſſions you received in 
public, till you have rivetted the influ- 
ence of them faſt into your mind, and 
reached the end for which the good 
ſpirit of God intended them, even till 
(by che means of them) you have 
wrought out a repentance to ſalvation net 
to be repented of ! 2 Cor. vii. 10. 

Which that all of us may attain, God 
of his infinite mercy grant, through the 
merits of Chriſt our Saviour, to whom, 
with the Father and the bleſſed Spirit, 
be aſcribed all power and praiſe, now 
and for ever! | 5 
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The Croſs of Chriſt the only Thing 
we ought to glory in, and the pro- 


per Methods of glorying in it. 


Al. vi. 14. 


But God forbid that I ſhould glory, fave in the 

| Croſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, whereby the 
world is crucified unto me, and I unto the 
world. | 


60 forbia! A manner of ſpeech 

familiar, and almoſt peculiar to 
St. Paul; frequently employed by him 
in his writings, thrice in this very epiſ- 
tle; never but where he intends, with a 
particular degree of earneſtneſs and ve- 
hemence, to condemn ſome doctrine or 
practice imputed to chriſtians, or pre- 
vailing among them, by which he thought 
chriſtianity highly diſhonoured. In ſuch 
caſes it is uſual with him to expreſs his 
diſſike, his deteſtation of ſuch doctrine 


or practice, by this emphatical phraſe, 


6 yivoro, Which we tranſlate, God for- | 


The ſpecial occaſion of his employ- 
ing it here in the text was this : The 
gentile converts among the Galatians, 
after St. Paul's departure from them, 
had been ſeduced by ſome falſe teach- 
ers, who were Jews, into a belief that 
the law of Moſes was not entirely abo- 
liſhed, but that circumciſion, and the 
other rites. of it, were {till neceſſary * 
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be obſerved by all thoſe who, being 
heathens, intended to become chriſtians. 
This opinion had been entertained, and 
ſpread, .by theſe falſe teachers, partly 
through a ſuperſtitions reverence for 
their law, and a miſtaken notion of the 
true nature and deſign of the goſpel, 
and partly with a view of leſſening the 
prejudices which the Jews had conceived 
againſt the doctrine of Chriſt, and of 
avoiding the perſecutions which they 
.every where raiſed againſt thoſe who 
propagated or proßeſſeck it. 


| * 


The apaſtle having argued againſt 


theſe teachers and their opinions ſtrongly 
and fervently, in various parts of this 
epiſtle, returns to the ſame ſubject at 
the cloſe of it, and there ſums up in 
ſhort what he had before more largely 
delivered. As many (ſays he) as deſire 
to make a fair ſhew in the fleſh 
[ ivwgoowmnra iy Tag, a phraſe of his 
own, which ſignifies, to act upon carnal 
views, and for worldly ends, and to 
ſtudy popalar and plauſible appearances], 
they conſtrain you to be circumciſed, only 
leſt they ſhould ſuffer perſecution for the 
croſs of Chriſt. [Not ſo much out of a 
conviction of the neceſſity of what they 
* upon you, as that they may live 
eaſily, and carry things ſmoothly with 
all men] For, as it follows, neither they 
[theſe falſe teachers] themſelves, avho are 
circumciſed, keep the law, but defire to 
have you circumciſed, —To what end? 

'Even .that they may glory in your fleſh ; 

that they may boaſt of having made you 
proſelytes to Judaiſm, in the way to 
chriſtianity, and by that means recom- 
mend themſelves to their countrymen 
on the account of their zeal for the law 
of Moſes, at the ſame time that they 
would be thought to ſerve the intereſts 
of the goſpel. But, let them conſult 
their own ſafety, and affect a falſe glory 
by this inſincere conduct, if they — 52 
God forbid (ſays he) that I ſhould glory, 
ſave in the croſs of our Lord Feſus Chriſt ! 
God forbid- that I. ſhould. act upon any 
ſuch worldly yiews and motives in the 
propagation of the doQrine of Chriſt, 


or think to promote it by any methods 


but what are agreeable to the nature 


and deſign of it: it is the doctrine of 


the croſs, and ought therefore to be 


preached in ſimplicity and godly ſince- 


rity, without worldly. hopes or fears, 
without arts and diſguiſes. * The chief 


victorious power of that 


glory, ſave in the croſs of our Lor 
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article of this doctrine, that wherein the 
great lines of it centre, is the ſatisfac. 
tion made to divine juſtice by the ſuf. 
ferings and death of a crucified Saviour, 
By this ſacrifice of the croſs, all the 
legal ſacrifices and ceremonies are de. 
termined and aboliſhed ; by this, and 
this only, a real atonement is made to 
God for our ſins, and a way opened to 
his fayour : on this, conſequently, all 
the hopes and happineſs of a chriſtian 
depend. Mean therefore and ignomi- 
nous as the circumſtances of this tran. 
action were, I will not be offended at 
them myſelf, nor fear leſt others ſhould 
be offended. On this ſubje& I will per. 
petually dwell in my private medita- 
tions, and in my public inſtructions: of 
this capital article of the chriſtian faith 
I will not only not be aſhamed, but J 
will boaſt : I will glory in it, and in no- 
thing beyond or beſides it, for it is a 
doctrine full of wonder and delight, of 
inſtruction, advantage, and comfort to 
ſincere believers, to penitent ſinners, 
ſince it is that whereby the aworld is cru- 
cified unto me, and 1 unto the world, 
 Whereby the world is crucified unto me: 
all that is in the world, the luſt of the 
fieſh, the luſt of the eye, and the pride of 
life, is rendered, though not incapable of 
polluting me, yet ineffectual towards 
condemning me: the ſting of ſin is taken 
away, the guilt is, pardoned, and J an 
crucified unto the world : J am, by the 
hat grace, which 
was purchaſed by this ſacrifice of the 
croſs, become inſenſible and dead as it 
were to the pleaſures, the pomps, and 
vanities of this world : I have crucified 
the fleſh, with the affettions and luſti. 


Gal. v. 24. Since therefore the ſuffer- 
ings of Chriſt are of ſo great efficacy 
and power, as to be able to free me, 


not only from the guilt and puniſhment 


of fin, but alſo from the dominion and 
power of it, is there any thing I ſhould 


value myſelf upon in compariſon of the 
privilege of being made a partaker of 


the merits of theſe ſufferings? In com- 


pariſon of the mercies, the advantages I 


enjoy by the means of this humble, but 


admirable diſpenſation ? Let others form 
to themſelves what ſchemes of ſatisfac- 
tion and happineſs, pride themſelves in 
what pre-eminences, what diſtinctions ou 
pleaſe, But God forbid that 1 H? 

- 
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B hereby the world is crucified 
ol: * 5 the world ! 
I have largely explained the connec- 
tion, and thereby opened the meamng 
of theſe words of St. Paul. The ule 1 


intend to make of them is, from thence 


to ſhew; 


ward advantages or privileges, it may be 
Four lot to enjoy, yet it miſbecomes us, 
25 we are Chriſtians, to glory in them: 
but that, | | ; 

II. It highly becomes us to glory in 
he croſs of Chriſt. | : 

4 5 what methods, and in oppo- 
ſition to what enemies of the croſs of 
Jhriſt, we are obliged to glory in it. Of 


15 the time will permit. 


ver excellencies, outward advantages or 
privileges, it may be our lot to enjoy, 
vet it miſbecomes us, as we are chriſ- 
ians, to glory in them. ; 

I do not fay that we are to be inſen- 


liſh of them, no complacence in them, 


f or neither reaſon nor religion require 
f uch a conduct from us. They are the 
ls ood things of life, given us by the 
n uthor of all good, on purpoſe that we 
n ould, in due meaſure and ſeaſon, enjoy 
ic Niem; nor can they of themſelves, 


hile our appetites and our opinions 
oncerning ſuch things are well regu- 
ited, be hurtful to thoſe who poſleſs 


nd em. They may be uſed, if they are 
Fed ot overvalued ; if we do not ſuffer our 
tr. fections to cleave too cloſely to them, 
er- nd our minds to be in any degree 


lated and ſwelled by a reflection upon 
em. They may be a part, a ſmall 
art of our happineſs in this tranſitory 


nd ene of life, provided we always retain 
uid our minds the apoſtle's directions 
the ncerning them—That they who Hav 
ef ede things, Se as though they had them 
m- Wi; and they that rejoice, as though they 
es [ iced not; and they that buy, as though 


ey poſſeſſed nat; and they that wſe this 
orld, as not abuſing it; for the faſhion 
this world paſſeth away. 1 Cor. vii. 
d, 31. Theſe worldly advantages, theſe 
dnours, profits, pleaſures, whatever 
& be, are of uncertain continuance, 
d may, in a little time, flip away from 
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heſe three points in their order, as far 


I. And Firſt, I am to ſhew, that what- | 


ible of ſuch advantages, to have no 
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us; to be ſure we ſhall in a little time 
ſlip away from them, and leave them 
behind us, and therefore why ſhould 
we reſt in them? Why ſhould we boaſt 
of them ? Why ſhould we feed and raiſe, 
not our appetites and luſts only, but our 
vanity and pride alſo, by the means of 


| them? 
I. That whatever excellencies, out- 


The chriſtian religion, by the tend- 
ency of all its doctrines (particularly 
that of Chriſt crucified), by the manner 
of its progreſs, and the mean characters 
of thoſe who firſt promulged and em- 
braced it, ſeems to have been fo through- 
out contrived, as effectually to mortify 
and beat down any undue complacence 
we may have in ourſelves on ſuch occa- 
ſions. Ye fee your calling, brethren (ſays 
St. Paul, with that Tag3roia, that be- 
coming freedom of ſpeech, in which he 
excels), how that not many wiſe men 
after the fleſh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called; but God hath choſen the 
| Fooliſh things of the world to confound the 
wiſe, and God hath choſen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which 
are mighty ; and the baſe things of the 
world, and the things which are deſpiſed, 
hath he choſen, yea, and the things which 
are not, to bring to nought the things that 
are. 1 Cor. i. 26. And to what end 
did he thus order matters in the propa- 
bee of his goſpel? Even to this (as it 
ollows), that no fleſh ſhould glory in his 
preſence, but that he «who. glorieth might. 
glory in the Lord; might value himſelf 
upon being a ſerious, ſincere chriſtian, 

and upon nothing beſides it. 
Indeed, it is enough to diſparage all 
the fine ſhews and appearances of this 
life, and to render us indifferent to all 
the charms of it, if we do but atten- 
tively _ conſider that complete inſtance 
of ſuffering+ greatneſs and goodneſs, on 
which our faith and devotion ought this 
day to be employed: for on this day 
they all were, together with he Hand- 
writing of ordinances (the ceremonious 
obſervances of the law), blotted out, ſul- 
lied and defaced, and nailed by Chrift to 
his croſs (Col. ii. 14.), as the ſcripture 
ſpeaks; on which, when he was lifted _ 
up, he did there crucify the world, and 
the things of it, eclipſe the luſtre, and 
deſtroy the power of all its empty vani- 
ties. Behold then our high-prieſt, of- 
fering up the great ſacrifice required for 
the redemption of ſouls ! pouring out his 
| H own 
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own blood on the altar of his croſs, and 
thereby making an atonement for the 
fins of the reg. world ! Behold him, 1 
ſay, by the eye of faith, and you will 
acknowledge, that though there never 
was any Peftacle ſo ſad, yet neither 
was there ever any ſo glorious, or ſo 
worthy of being contemplated and ad- 
mired by men and angels. Stript in- 
deed he was of all outward comforts 
and ſupports, ſurrounded he was with 
every thing that to human nature was 


grievous; and yet, even in this depth 


of his humiliation, if we conſider the 
mighty work he was accompliſhing, we 
cannot but deſpiſe all the vain pomps of 
life, in compariſon of the ſplendour of 
his ſuffermgs. For then, even then, 
while he hung on the croſs, was the 


great captain of our ſalvation fighting 


our battles, and ſubduing our enemies; 
then was he leading captivity captive 
(Eph. iv. 8.), ſpoiling principalities and 
powers, making a ſpew of them openly, and 
triumphing over them in himſelf (Col. ii. 


15.) : then was he vanquiſhing death 


by his death, and opening for us a 
gate to life and immortality : then was 


he diſarming fin of its ſting, and hell 


of its terrors, and procuring for us thoſe 


ſupplies of grace which might enable 


us to withſtand the temptations of ſenſe 
and the wiles of the devil. 

Surely the vain glories of this world, 
when compared wt theſe real triumphs 
of the croſs of Chriſt, muſt loſe all their 
force and influence, and grow flat and 
inſignificant in the eyes of a good chriſ- 
tian. Can we look up to him that was 
pierced, ſee him ſtretched on his croſs, 
enduring the pain, deſpiſing the ſhame 


of it, and not look down with neglect 


and contempt on that ſcene of ſin and va- 
nity which occaſicned thoſe ſufferings ? 
Is it poſſible for us to /owe the avorld, and 
the things that are in the wworld (1 John, 
ii. 15.), while our eyes are fixed on him 
who gave himſelf fer cur fins, that he 
might deliver us from this preſent evil 
eworld (Gal. i. 4.) ; 7. e. on purpoſe that 
he might free us from the enchanting 
power of its empty delights and vain 
allurements? Theſe he taught us by his 
doctrine and by his practice, by his life 
and by his death, to undervalue; he 
choſe to be without them, and the per- 
fection of his virtue conſiſted in over- 
leoking and deſpiſing them, We there- 


crucified (1 Cor. i. 23.), ſays St. Paul 


fore, who profeſs to be his followers, muſ 
certainly degenerate very far from thy 
profeſſion, when we eagerly purſy, 
greedily enjoy, and highly admire then, 

Beloved, this our glorying is not gui 
(1 Cor. v. 6.) ; but _ 

II. It highly becomes us to glory i 
the croſs of Chriſt, as I propoſed in the 
ſecond place to ſhew : for ſince, by the 
alone merits of his croſs, we gam all the 
advantages of the chriſtian diſpenſation, 
are reconciled to God, and made capable 
of heaven and happineſs, we cannot bu 
glory in that croſs, if indeed we yaly 
ourſelves upon our, being chriſtians. 

The croſs of Chriſt is the doctrine u 
which all the other doctrines of the 
goſpel refer, and from which they derire 
all the efficacy and influence they hare 
towards purging our conſciences fron 
dead 3 and therefore, in that ſingle 
article, they are often all of them ſun- 
med up and compriſed. Ve preach Chrif 
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as if that, and that alone, were the ſub. 
ject of. all he wrote, and all he ſpoke: 
and again, I determined to know nuthin 
but Chrift and him crucified (1 Cor. ii. 2) 
as if that were the great point of ſaving 
knowledge, to which thoſe who learn, 
who teach the religion of Chriſt, ſhoull 


altogether apply themſelves. Can w e 
look upon it 4a i this view, and refray 

from glorying in it? To this article 9 I 
our faith the enemies of the goſpel har: co 
always taken the greateſt exceptions; a Ay 
in this therefore we ought to triumyl ou 
moſt, as being ſecure againſt their a- s. 
tacks, and defviſing their vain objeQtions th 


and reaſonings. The firſt preachers df 
our faith muſt, in this caſe, be our pat- 
terns, They knew that Chr:/ crucſu ine 
was to the Jews a ftumbling-block (1 Cot fac 
i. 23.) ; but did they therefore diſlemhl 
the ſcandal of the croſs for that ven 
reaſon ? No. They boaſted of it; they pat 
infiſted upon it in all their application WW voi 
to the unbelieving Jews, recorded in tie 
Acts (Acts, x. 39.) ; particularly St. Pe. pu 
ter omits no occaſion of mentioning v vio 
them him æubem they flew, and hanged u Wa. 
a tree; as an high reproach to his mur- WiWug 
derers indeed, but none at all to his db 
ciples and followers, def; 
Very fitly, therefore, has the churcl ros, 

of England appointed that, after we h 
been received into the congregation 
Chrift”'s flock by baptiſm, we _= 
| Cent 
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ned abith the fign of the croſs, in token 
05 the ſpeaks) 1 due ſhould not here- 
| after be aſhamed to confeſs the faith of 
Chrift hat 67 but ſhould" manfully fight 
under his banners againſt fin, the world, 
43 the devil, and continue Chrift's faith- 
ful foldiers and ſer wants to our lives ends © 
2 ceremony which, whatever fault may 
have been found with it, 1s certainly very 
ancient, very innocent, and very ſigni- 
ficant too; as it fitly admoniſhes us, 
throughout the whole courſe of our chriſ- 
dan warfare, to look upon the croſs of 
W Chriſt as the proper badge of our pro- 
feſſion, which we ought not to be aſham- 
ed or afraid to own, whenever he, in 
whoſe ſervice we are liſted, ſhall call up- 
on us to take it up, and follow him. But 
to proceed, I am to ſhew, 

II. By what methods, and in op- 
poſition to what enemies of the croſs of 
Chriſt we are obliged to glory in it. 

1. Now the firſt ſtep requiſite towards 
dur complying with this obligation is, 
frequently to meditate on the ſufferings 
and death of Chriſt, We glory in no- 
thing but what we eſteem and value; 
and what we value much, we ſhall be apt 
often and attentively to conſider. We 
mould therefore revolve often in our 
thoughts this great myſtery of godlineſs, 
| God _— in the fleſh, dying on the croſs, 
au to deftroy the works of the devil. 1 Tim. iii. 


art Wn conſider it as the proper ſubject of our 
[awe and wonder, our joy and pleaſure, 
{our gratitude and love; till we have 
warmed our hearts with a lively ſenſe of 
me ineſtimable benefits conferred on us 
by the means of it. This the oftener we 


pa. do the better: but we cannot, without 
eu inexcuſable negligence, omit doing it on 
Cor, ſuch a day as this, ſet apart by the church 
mhie on 8 to commemorate the paſſion 


of our Lord. If we fail to employ ſome 
part of this day in our cloſets, and in de- 
vout meditations on the croſs of Chriſt, 


n de we are unworthy of that redemption he 
t. Pe. purchaſed for us. 7/hat (ſaid our Sa- 
ng ur to his ſleeping diſciples, when he 
ped u Was entering on his agony), can you not 
mi. watch with me one hour? Matth. xxvi. 


49. Can you not ſhake off your drowſi- 
deſs, and bear me company in my ſor- 
dous for a few moments, on ſo. important 
u becoming an occaſion ? Can your 
Kuppiſh inattention and indifference to 
Mat concerns me ſo nearly, conſiſt with 


- mains unſubdued in us. 


16. We ſhould turn it on all fides, and 
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à true love of me, or with the character 


of my faithful diſciples? What! can ye 
not watch with me one hour? Watch and 
pray left ye enter into temptation. 

2. A ſecond ſtep towards fulfilling our 
obligation to glory in the croſs of Chriſt 
1s, if we endeavour to imitate the per- 
fet example he hath ſet us, and to 
form in our minds ſome faint reſem- 
blances of thoſe meek graces and virtues 


which adorned the character of our ſuf- 


fering Saviour. And this Rep is a na- 
tural conſequence of the former, for 
imitation will in ſome degree fpring from 
attention: if ave ſee him as be is, we 
ſhall be like him, as St. John argues. In 
vain do we boaſt of the croſs of Chriſt, 
as that whereby the guilt of our fins is 
aboliſhed), if the power of them till re- 
Then are his 


ſufferings our glory, when they become 


— 


a fruitful principle of holineſs to us, and 


effect us in ſuch a manner as to give us 
reſolution and ſtrength to live above the 
world, and all its temptations. In hoc 


vince, was the inſcription on the croſs, 
in that viſion by which the firſt chriſtian 


emperor was encouraged to give battle 
to his enemies ; and this alſo is the motto 
by which every good ſoldier of Chriſt 
is to- animate himſelf in his ſpiritual 
conflicts; this is to be written in our 
banners, and graven on our minds: this 
is the victory which overcometh the world, 


even our faith (1 John, v. 4.) in a cru- 


cified Jeſus. When from him we ſhall 


have learnt to undervalue the falſe glo- 


ries of this world, and to deſpiſe its 
terrors, to live above the gratifications 
of ſenſe, to reſign ourſelves abſolutely to 


God's diſpoſal, and to make it our meat 


and our drink, our only ſtudy and de- 
light, to do the will of him that ſent us 
(John, iv. 34.); when we ſhall have 
emptied ourſelves of all ſwelling thoughts, 
all vain conceits of our own privileges 
and perfections, and ſhall be thoroughly 


inſtruted in that great leſſon of humi- 


lity, which he, who was meek and lowly 
in heart (Matth. xi. 29.), hath taught 


us; when we ſhall have ſo confidered 


him that endured the contradiction of fin- 
ners againſt himſelf, as not to. be weary 
and faint in our minds (Heb. xii, 3.), 
upon the like oppoſitions and trials; ſo 


as to bear indignities and injuries de- 


cently and well, and to forgive and pray 
for thoſe who do hems ſo as to be able 
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to ſupport ourſelves under any of the 
calamities of life with equanimity and 
patience, with fortitude and firmnels ; 
then may we be ſaid moſt truly, moſt 
effectually, to glory in the cr, of Chrift 
ourſelves, and to promote the honour of 
his religion with others, who ſhall ob- 


ſerve our progreſs in all divine graces 


and virtues, and be edified in beholding 

our good converſation in Chriſt Jeſus. 

3. A third inftance and proof of our 
lorying, as becomes us, in the croſs of 
hriſt, is, if we frequently and worthily 


celebrate the memorial of his death, the 


bleſſed ſacrament of his body and blood: 
for as often as ye cat this bread, and drink 
this cup, ye do ſhew forth the Lord's death 
until he come (1 Cor. xi. 26.); zatay{t\e, 
ye do ſignificantly expreſs t, do ſo- 
lemnly publiſh and declare it. Indeed, 
both the ſacraments, that of baptiſm, 
and this of the Lord's ſupper, as they 
derive their efficacy from the croſs of 
Chriſt, ſo do they carry in them ſome 
reſemblance of his death: baptiſm, of 
his death and reſurrection jointly; the 
euchariſt, of his death only; being in- 


ſtituted for this very end and purpoſe, to 


imprint on our minds, by the ſymbols of 
bread broken and wine poured out, a 
lively image of the great ſacrifice of 
the croſs, and to inſpire us, by that 
means, with ſuch holy thoughts and 
affections, as a good chriſtian would 
have if he were really an eye-witneſs of 
the paſſion of Chriſt, Often therefore 
"ought we to reſort to this myſterious 
repaſt, even as often as we have occa- 
ſion (and when have we not occaſion ?) 
to raiſe our gratitude, and 1mprove our 
devotion, and inflame our love towards 
God, for the abundant mercies beſtowed 
on us, in the ſufferings and death of 
our Saviour, Nor can we abſtain from 
this table of the Lord, without forget- 
ting (indeed without ſo far renouncing) 
our relation to Chriſt crucified, and 
thereby declaring ourſelves utterly un- 
worthy of that holy name whereby we 
are called. Verily, werily, except wwe eat 
the fleſh of the Son of Man, and drink his 
bloid,, wwe hade no life in us. John, 

5 | | 
I: was his dying charge to us, Do this 


in remembrance of me (Luke, xxii. 16.) : 


and ſurely} conſidering how much he has 
done and ſuffered for us, had he com- 


manded us ſome hard thing, we ſhould 
not have refuſed to comply with him; 
how much leſs ſhall we refuſe, when we 
are only commanded to remember him, 
by an action naturally pleaſing and de. 
lightful to us; when he invites us on 
to eat and drink at his own table? 
Chriſt, the ſame night that he was he. 
trayed, took bread: at that very time 
when men were laying ſnares for hi; 
innocence, and contriving his ruin, dil 
he appoint this great means of blefln 
and ſtrengthening them. When his bo. 
dy was now about to be pierced, and 
his blood to be ſpilt, by the hand of 


violence, then did he inſtitute this myl. 


tery, by which the merits of both were 
to be conveyed to the whole race cf 
mankind, even to his murderers then. 
ſelves, 1f by faith and repentance they 
ſhould lay hold of them. Muſt not ou 
ſtupidity and ingratitude be as amazing 
as his love, if the very circumſtance 
in which he gave us this precept, d 
not incline us to obey it? Can we he 
ſaid to glory in the croſs of Chrift, while 
we negle& and deſpiſe this great memo- 
rial of his death, which he inſtituted for 
the good of ſouls? Ought we not n. 
ther to fear, leſt by abſtaining walfull 
and contemptuouſly from this holy table, 
we ſhould involve ourſelves in ſome de. 
gree of their guilt, whom the apoſtk 
declares to have trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and counted the blood of tht 
covenant, by which they were ſandifud, 
an unholy thing. Heb. x. 29. But final) 
we may, in the , 

4. Fourth place, be ſaid (very pro- 
perly ſaid) to glory in the croſs of Chrif 
when we zealouily aſſert and vindicar 
the true doctrine of his ſatisfactiom, 

againſt all the enemies and oppoſers d 
it; againſt the falſe notions of the Jes, 
and the falſe religion of the Mahomet 
ans; againſt the miſchievous opinions d 
Tome deceived or decciving chriſtians; 
againſt the vain pretences oF reaſon ai 
philoſophy; and againſt the proud i. 
ſults and blaſphemies of atheiſts and 
infidels. But theſe particulars woul 


open too large a field of matter to mf 
at preſent, and may perhaps (God pet 
mitting) be no improper ſubject for ol 
reflections on a like occaſion. 

In the mean time, let us conclud 
by rendering to the great lover of in 
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the thanks that are due to him, for the 
redemption which he, as on this day, 
| purchaſed for us. 


receive power, and riches, and wiſdom, 


and frrength, and honour, and glory, and 
deemed us to God by his blood, out of every 
tion. Ver. 9. Therefore bleſſing, and ho- 
that 7 #pon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb, for ever and ever (Ver. 13.) Amen. 
SERMON XVIIL 


External Worſhip a fit and reaſon- 
able Duty. 


PSALM XCV. 6. 


| O come let us worſhip, and bow down; let us 
kneel before the Lord our Maker. 


T. words are taken from an hymn, 

which is very fitly placed at the 
entrance of the morning devotions of 
| the church, it being a ſolemn and 
| earneſt invitation to the public worſhip 
of God that follows, and probably em- 
ployed to that purpoſe at the beginning 
of the ſervice uſed in the Jewiſh tem- 
le. | | 
. In that hymn we are called upon to 
pay all the parts of our internal and ex- 
| ternal homage. 


tion only the latter of theſe, outward 
adoration, which they do by expreſling 
| the ſeveral modes of it, as worſhipping, 
bowing down, and kneeling before God; 
terms, which thoſe who are ſkilled in the 
original, have been at ſome pains to 
explain, ſo as to ſettle the diſtin mean- 
ing of each of them. I ſhall wave that 
inquiry, as not very uſeful, and conſi- 
der the words in their more free and 
8 ſenſe, as they imply all thoſe 
evout poſtures of body, in which out- 
ward worſhip may he ſuppoſed to con- 


To preſs upon you as effectually as I 
can the exerciſe of theſe, when we thus 
meet together in God's ſanctuary, ſhall 
be the buſineſs of my preſent diſcourſe : 

In which I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 
how requiſite a reverent and pious de- 


Worthy is the Lamb that was ſlain to | 


| bleſſing (Rev. v. 82.): for he hath re- 
lindred, and tongue, and people, and na- 


nour, and glory, and power, be unto him 


The words which I have choſen men- 


bour, 
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meanour in the public ſervice of thꝰ 


church is, in order to render our devo” 


tions acceptable to God. 
This perhaps, at firſt ſight, may ſeem 
too plain a propofition to need any 
roof; and it will be thought, that there 


is no good chriſtian in the world who is 
not very well ſatisfied of the truth of 


it: and yet, certain it is, that there are, 
among thoſe who aim at a more than 


ordinary purity in the worſhip of God, 
many ſincere but deluded perſons, who 


diſapprove and deny it; who think ex- 
ternal modes of worſhip not only unne- 
ceſſary but ſuperſtitious, now under the 
goſpel diſpenſation, when, they fay, all 


odily ſervice is done away, the law of 


outward rites and ceremonies is aboliſh- 
ed, an@ the true worſhippers of God 
are to worſhip him only in ſpirit and 
truth. John, iv. 144. 

And even among thoſe who admit the 
neceſſity of bodily worſhip in the theory, 


yet how many are there that deny it in 


their practice, and ſo behave themſelves 
in the public ſervice of the church, as 
to make it appear, that this truth has 


not in good 1 their hearts, 
eep into them : or if 


or not ſunk very 
it has, the impreſſions it once made upon 
their minds are now grown ſo faint and 
weak, that they operate but little, unleſs 
by proper arguments and motives they 
be continually excited and kept alive in 
them. | | 

In order therefore to convince thoſe 


who ſeem not to have ſufficiently conſi- 


dered the importance of this duty, and 
in order alſo to raiſe the devotion of ſuch 


as are remiſs and careleſs in the diſ- 


charge of it, I ſhall, in what follows, 
conſider external worſhip as a fit and 
reaſonable duty, upon theſe three ſeveral 
acccunts : either as one part of that 
natural homage which the whole man, 
ſoul and body, does, by the firſt priu- 
ciples of reafon and law of his nature, 
owe to his ſovereign Lord, his great 
creator and preſerver; or as an help 
and aſſiſtance towards promoting the ſpi- 
ritual worſhip of our Pals; or laſtly, as 
an outward ſign, by which we expreſs 
to others che religious eitcem and vene- 
ration that dwells in us: that is (in a 
word), it may be conſidered with rela- 
tion to God, ourſelves, or our neigh- 
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I. Then external adoration may be 
conſidered as a part of that natural ho- 
mage which the whole man, ſoul and 
body, owes to God, upon the account of 

is creation and preſervation of us, and 
his ſovereign dominion over us. | 

If we are to worſhip God for the 
being, and the benefits which we re- 
ceive at his hands, as the plain rules of 
reaſon inform us, then does it ſeem 
agreeable to the ſame reaſon, that we 
ſould make uſe of all thoſe ſeveral ways 
of worſhip, which do beſt expreſs the 
total and entire dependance we have on 

him. The ſoul worſhips him, by framin 

to itſelf awful ideas of his majeſty _ 
great excellencies, by invoking aid and 
aſſiſtance from him, and by putting up 
praiſes to him. The body worſhips him 
by bowing and proſtrating itſelf, and 
by all thoſe humble and devout poſtures 
which ſuit beſt with thoſe inward affec- 
tions and diſpoſitions of the mind. Both 
together make up that complete har- 
mony of divine worſhip which reſults 
from the agreement of the ſeveral 
parts of our frame in the ſame acts of 
acknowledgment, that odour of a fweet 
(mell, a ſacrifice acceptable, well-pleaſing 
to God. Phil. iv. 18, 

Indeed, as we have no way of form- 
ing to ourſelves any idea of God, but by 
conſidering the ſeveral limited perfec- 
tions and excellencies that are variouſly 
ſcattered among his creatures, and at- 
tributing them to him avithout bounds z 
ſo have we no other way of applying 
ourſelves to him, as his vaſlals, his de- 
pendants, and the works of his hands, 
than by conſidering what are thoſe in- 


ward and outward marks of reſpect 


which we uſually pay to the dignity of 
any man here upon earth, to his autho- 
rity over us, or his beneficence towards 
us; and by giving them to God in a 
much higher degree than we do to 
man. Now, the expreſſion of our eſ- 
teem of any earthly gocd, the reſpect 
we bear towards perſons of great excel- 
lence, parents, bene factors, or governors, 
is contained in theſe two things a ve- 
neration of mind for them, and a ſub- 
miſſion of body to them. 

And whoever fails in either of theſe 
35, by the general conſent of mankind, 


reckoned to be fo far wanting in his 


duty, and to deviate from thoſe rules of 
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ſubordination which God has made ne- 
ceſſary for this world. | 

Of this the mind of man is very ſen. 
ſible, and being therefore conſcious of 
the ſuperlative. excellencies of the Divine 
Being, and of the infinite goodneſs of 
its nature towards us, finds itſelf uneaſy 
under theſe apprehenſions, till it has paid 
its due homage, its debt of honour to 


it; which, nevertheleſs, it has no ability 


to do, otherwiſe than by applying to 
God thoſe outward ſenſible marks of 
reſpect, and thoſe inward ſubmiſſions of 
ſoul, which are in uſe among the ſons 
of men. | 

To theſe therefore it flies, theſe it 
lays hold of, eager and impatient to do 
ſomething (it knows not well what), in 
humble acknowledgment of his attri- 


| bute$, and in return to his many loving 


kindneſſes. 


It ſees very well how diſproportioned 
all our acts of homage are to the divine 


greatneſs; that God dwells in inacceſ- 


ſible light, to which none of our ſer- 
vices can reach; in the glory of an 
eternal majeſty, which nothing we can 
do can either add to or diminiſh. Ne. 
vertheleſs, perceiving in itſelf a reſtleſs 
principle, exciting it continually to the 
love and honour of God; ſtrong endea- 
vours after gratitude, and no other way 
of exerting them but by inward and 
outward acts of worſhip ; theſe, how in- 
ſignificant ſoever, it ventures to pay, in 
ſure confidence that they will be grate- 


ful to that Being which accepzeth accord. 


ing to that a man hath, and not according 
to that he hath not. 2 Cor. viii. 12. 
Thus does external adoration become 
a point of natural homage, due to the 
ſupreme Lord of the world, in token of 
that entire dependance we have on him; 
the dependance of the whole man, ſoul 
and body, which both equally came forth 
from his hands, and are both equal) 
ſuſtained by him. Both therefore mak 
join in paying the common tr te of 
praiſe, which however to him it may be 
nothing worth, of leſs account than 
drop of the bucket, or a ſmall duſi f tht 
balance (If. xl. 1;.), yet to us-ward is 
the very law of our nature, and our 
bounden duty and ſervice, . 
And this is the way of reaſoning which 
the Holy Ghoſt, in both teſtaments, 
hath ſanctified, and taught us to uſt. 
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We are invited, by the good Pſalmiſt, 
in my text, to bow down, and kneel be- 
dye God; and the reaſon follows—for he 
ir the Lord our God, and wwe are the peo- 


ple of his hands: agreeably to which the 


apoſtle urges us, to glorify God in our 
body, and in our ſpirit, which are God's, 
We are to glorify him in our body, as 
well as our /pirit ; by outward as well as 
inward devotion, ſince there 1s the ſame 


| argument for both—they are God's. His 


they are, and to him they muſt do their 

homage. 1 ; 
And therefore it is a remarkable paſ- 

ſage which the ſame apoſtle hath : I be- 


feech you, brethren, by the mercies of God, 


that ye preſent your bodies a living ſacri- 


fice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is 
your reaſonable ſervice, Rom. Xii. 1. 
Though he mentions only the preſenting | 
our bodies, yet he gives that the name 


of our reaſonable ſervice, n Yoyuey Mem 
Tea nor, a worſhip agreeable to reaſon, 
and to the ſuggeſtions of our natural 
faculties. 5 


We all look for the glorification not 


only of our ſouls but bodies, in the life 
to come. Now a reward ſuppoſeth a 
work : it is meet and right therefore 
that we ſhould worſhip and glorify God 
in this life, with the body as well as the 
ſoul, if ſo be we expect that God ſhould 


glorify both our bodies and ſouls in ano- 


ther. 'The outward worſhip, without the 
inward, is dead; and again, the inward 
without the outward is not complete: 
even as the plorification of the ſoul, 
ſeparate from the body, 1s not nor ſhall 
be conſummate, till the body be again 
raiſed and reunited to it. | 

Indeed, they who derogate ſo much 
from bodily worſhip in the ſervice of 
the true God, do, by conſequence, ren- 
der idolatry a fin far leſs heinous in de- 
gree than it 1s : for the fin of idolatry 


conſiſts, we know, in our communicating 


that honour to a creature which is due 
unto the Creator alone ; and therefore, 
in the ſame proportion as external wor- 
= is due to the Creator, will the griev- 
ouſneſs and guilt of that fin be by 


which we transfer that worſhip from the 


Creator to the creature ; for it cannot 
be denied but that part of the fin of 


idolatry conſiſts even in the outward 
worſhi given to an idol. And there- 


fore, if outward worſhip be not inſiſted 
on with any ſtrictneſs now under the 
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goſpel, as a debt due to God, neither 


will the paying it to idols be in any high 
Us e able. | 

Thus does the conſideration of out- 
ward worſhip, as it reſpects God, the 
object of it, afford us one powerful mo- 
tive to a compoſed and ſolemn behaviour 
in the public ſervice of the church. 
Let us ſee what force it will have, as it 
relates to ourſelves, or as it is, 

II. An help and aſſiſtance towards 
promoting the ſpiritual worſhip of our 
ſouls. 

There is ſo cloſe a connection between 
the mind and its organs, that they act, 
as it were, by conſent, and the motions 
of the one do commonly, and in ſome 
degree, paſs into the other; and this 
natural ſympathy ſhews itſelf no where 
more remarkably than in acts of devo- 
tion. When the mind is warmed with 
heavenly thoughts, and wrought up into 
ſome Yegrees of holy een it ſtays 
not there, but communicates theſe im- 


preſſions to the body, and excites thoſe 
ſeveral actions without, that carry a re- 


ſemblance to what is done within. 
On the other ſide, devout poſtures of 


body, when perceived and attended to 


by him that uſes them, do as certainly 
paſs onward, and impart their force to 
the mind allo, raiſing there thoſe ſeve- 
ral paſſions and emotions to which the 
outward act is naturally conjoined, It 
is true, the riſe of all is originally from 
within: there the ſprings of action firit 
begin to play, and from thence orders 
are ſent out to- the body, what motions 
ſhall ariſe. But then, after that, this 
engine, thus moved, acts backward up- 
on its firſt principle, the ſoul; returns 


the force that was lent it from thence © 


with intereſt; and improves that ſpark of 
holy fire, which firſt ſprung up there, 
into a great and mighty flame. 


External worſhip then becomes this 


way a juſt and reaſonable duty, inaſ- 


much as it is naturally fitted to excite 


like inward acts of devotian ; and being 


itſelf ane does, in a way not per- 


ceived by thoſe who yet feel the effects 
of it, work upon the moſt hidden powers 
of the mind. And it is very well it 
does ſo; for the mind of man is, in the 
duties of religion, ſo little miſtreſs of 
ſtrict attention, ſo unable to fix itſelf 
ſteadily even on God, its beſt and wor- 
thieſt object, that it cannot have too 
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many aſſiſtances from without, in order 
to it. As therefore God hath ſo tem- 


| wag the body together in all its mem- 


ers, that the eye cannot ſay unto the 
hand, I have na need of thee; nor the 


Head again unto the feet, I have no need 


of you (1 Cor. xii. 21.) ; ſo has he alſo 
tempered the whole frame of man in 
ſuch a manner, as that the parts of it 
may mutually ſupport each other. Nor 
can the ſoul, in its moſt ſpiritual and 
ſublime acts, thoſe of devotion, reject 
the body as uſeleſs and unaſſiſting: Nay 
much more (as St. Paul continues his rea- 
ſoning), that part which ſeems io be more 
feeble, is neceſſary. 1 Cor. xii. 22. 
We uſually blame the body to an 
high degree, a; the great clog and hin- 
drance of the foul ; the obſtructor of its 
free and natural motions; the offerer of 
impious, of filthy, of vain images; the 
ſolicitor to every evil act, all that defiles 
the man: and this is generally what 
may be ſaid of it, with a great deal of 
Juſtice ; for it is all this, and it does all 
this, in a thouſand ſeveral inſtances. But 
in the caſe of devotion now before us, 
things may be far otherwiſe managed, 
and the body rendered ſo uſeful and 
ſerviceable to the ſoul in this duty, as 
to make amends (as it were) for the ob- 
ſtructions it gives it in the performance 
of many others. Here it may be made 
to draw equally in the yoke of duty, 
nay even to give wings to the mind, 
which it preſſeth down, and overwhelms 
on many other occaſions, Nor is the body 
more beholding to the ſoul for the be- 
ginning of its motions, than the ſoul af- 
terwards 1s to the body for the increaſe 
„of her's. But, Eu 
III. We have full another way of 
_ conſidering outward worſhip, as it is a 
ſign, by which we expreſs to others the 
religious eſteem and veneration that 
dwells in us; and we ſhall find, that 
from hence too we are highly obliged to 
the moit ſolemn and devout uſe of 
it. For as in the former inſtances it 
has appeared to be an inſtrument of 
God's honour, and our own particular 
advantage, ſo here we ſhall find that it 
reaches even to the common good of 
our ncighbour too. | 
And certainly great are the advan-" 
tages which the people of God, when 
they are met together, do mutually re- 


eive from it. The cold and remiſs 
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ſtrength (his own, and that of a feu 
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worſhipper is, at the fight of an exem. thi 
plary piety, kindled into ſome degrees ad 
of holy warmth : the fervent and de. 


an 
vout, in the preſence of it, becomes yet I 
more inflamed; a religious emulation pr 
riſes then in the breaſts of the faithful, W; 
an holy ſtrife and deſire of excelling, L 
He that ſees another compoſed in his he 
behaviour throughout, and fixed . down ſp 
to the holy duty he is engaged in, grows 2 
aſnamed of his own indifference and ca 
indecencies, his ſpiritual diſſipations and in 
dryneſs, and preſently ſets himſelf to th 
1mitate that amiable pattern, and re- * 
ſolves to be remarkably devout, and a th 
much the object of other men's imi. U 
tation. | | E 
But believers are not the only per. 
ſons that receive benefit by it; unbe- a 
lievers too, though unwillingly, have their if 
ſhare. The prophane ſcoffer, who dares h 
encounter a ſingle chriſtian, without n 
ſhame or fear of reproof, has here an 9 
anſwer to his bold ſcoffs, in that fil v 
and powerful argument which ariſes ( 
from the behaviour of a devout multi- 0 
_ tude, worſhipping God in the beauty of U 
holineſs; ſuch an argument as will de- t 
ſtroy all his unreaſonable ſuſpicions, and 8 
convince him of the ſincerity of men's | 
hearts towards God, by the natural, { 
unaffected ſigns of it which are ſhewn 7 
in his ſervice; ſuch as will put himin { 
mind of the numbers of devout and | 
good men, againſt which he engages; 0 
lead him on from the thought of the t 
preſent congregation to thoſe of the 
ſame kind that are ſpread over the face { 


of the earth; and make him fit down 
and conſider, whether with ſuch a ſmall 


more) he can encounter ſo many thou- 
ſands, even the united wiſdom and prac- 
tice of mankind. Surely, as St. Paul 
argues in relation to the propheſying 
practiſed in the primitive church, 7 al 
thus worſhip, and there cometh in one that 
believeth not, or one unlearned, he is c- 
winced of all, he is judged of all. And 
thus are the ſecrets of his heart made ma- 
nifeſt ; and fo falling down on his fact, 
he abill worſhip God, and report, that 
God is in you of à truth, 1 Cor. uu. 
24, 2 Jo 

Thus have I explained the ſeveral 
grounds on which external adoration 
ſtands, and the ſeveral good uſes to 
which it may be employed; how * 
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the honour of God depends upon it, the 
advancement of piety in our own breaſt, 
and in that of our neighbour : and ſure 
I need exhort you but briefly to the 
practice of that, which appears every 
way ſo plain and ſo reaſonable a duty. 
Let us then lay up theſe thoughts in our 
hearts, and keep our feet (as the wiſe-man 
ſpeaks) when we go to the January, by 
a careful reflection upon them! Let us 
carry in our ears always, when we enter 
into the place of God's public worſhip, 
the ſound of thoſe expreſſions he uſed to 
Moſes out of the flaming buſh : Pur of 


thy ſhoes from thy feet, for the place 


aubereon thou ſtandeſt is holy ground ! 
Exod. iii 5. | | 

Let us conſider with ourſelves, if ſuch 
and ſo many are the advantages that 
ſpring from a due care of external be- 
haviour, how great muſt the inconve- 
niences then be that ariſe from the ne- 
glect of it, from an indecent and flo- 
venly worſhip ! a worſhip fit neither for 


God, who is a God of beauty and 


order, to/receive; nor for man, who 1s 
the only creature in - this lower world 
that has a ſenſe of theſe things, to pay. 
Surely nothing leſs can follow, from ſo 
looſe a practice, than the decay of reli- 


| gion in all its vital and ſubſtantial parts; 


2 forgetfulneſs of that God, whom to 
have always in our thoughts, is the 
preateſt preſervative againſt ſin that a 
chriſtian man can have; the deriſions of 
the proud toward theſe our ſolemn meet- 
ings, and the open ſcorn of every thing 
that is holy, | „ 

From the primitive writers of the 
ſtory of the church we learn, that the 
-hr{t chriſtians, who were ſo exemplary 
in all the parts of chriſtian duty above 
thoſe of latter times, outſtripped us in 
nothing more than in the outward marks 
of devotion and reverence which ap- 
peared upon them in their public aſſem- 
blies. They reſorted to the houſe of 
God with the ſame holy awe and re- 
verence as if they were really to meet 
and to converſe with him there: tliey 
continued, during the time of divine 
ſervice, immoveably fixed to their duty, 
without the leaſt ſign or token of a 
wandering or alienated mind: they 
contented not themſelves with the or- 

ry poſtures of devotion, ſuch as ge- 
nuflection, the bowing of the head or 
tue body, but did (as one of the an- 
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cients ſpeaks) proſtrate themſelves on 
the pavement, cover it with their bo- 


dies, and waſh it with tears of devout 


Joy. | 


God grant, that if theſe heights of 


devotion be too exalted for an age fa 
degenerate as this, in which iniquity 
abounds, and the love of many is waxen 
cold, yet, at leaſt, that ſo much of the 


life and ſpirit of primitive piety may be 


kept up among us, as may render our 
behaviour ſober and compoſed in the uſe 


of holy things, and take away from 


wicked men an occaſion to blaſpheme! 
Now to God the Father, &c. 


SERMON XIX. 


External Worſhip ſhewn to be of no 
Efficacy, unleſs accompanied with 
internal Devotion ; together with 


the excellent Contrivance of the 


Church of England Service to 
promote the latter, 


LAMENT, ill. 41. 


Let us lift up our hearts with our hands, untg 
God in the heavens, 


T2 are the words of Jerenuah, 
ſpoken to the Jews of his time, who 
were very exact and punctual in the out- 
ward ceremonies and performances of 
religion, but very deficient in the inward 
life and reality of it. They reſorted to 
the temple conſtantly, and were careful 
to practiſe the various rites which the 
law of Moſes preſcribed : but they did 
not bring along with them a diſpoſition 
of ſoul ſuitable to thoſe ſolemnities; their 
mind was alienated from the ſervice, 
even while they were performing it. 
The Prophet, ſenſible of this great de- 
fect in their way of worſhip, . thus ex- 
horts them to the cure of it: Let us liſt 
up our hearts (ſays he) with our hands, 
unto God in the heavens, | 

Which words refer to the Jews, as 
performing the public ſervice of their 
church in the temple or the ſynagogue, 
and imply, that the devotion of the 
hand, without that of the heart, 15'of no 
acceptance with God : that bodily ex- 


erciſe (in this ſenſe of the word) profiteth = 


but little (1 Tim. iv. 8.), unleſs accom- 
panied 


tog 
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panied with an holy warmth and eleva- 
tion of mind. 
This is a very plain but unregarded 
truth. Many chriſtians there are who 
ſeem not to be thoroughly convinced of 
it; and the beſt of us, God knows (ſuch 
is the infirmity of our nature}, want 
ſometimes to be awakened into a vigor- 
ous and lively ſenſe of it. 

Many frequenters of fuch religious 
aſſemblies as theſe, think their duty ſuf- 
ficiently diſcharged by a punctual and 
regular attendance upon them. If they 
are preſent during the time of divine 
| ſervice, if they take their ſhare in the 
ſeveral parts of it, join m the hymns 
and the reſponſes, and add their Amen 
to the prayers; if their outward beha- 
viour be every way decent, and agree- 
able to the holy uſages of the church; 
though they are inwardly abſent from 
the 3 wherein they ſeem to be en- 
gaged, and their wandering thoughts are 


employed all the while on foreign and 


vain objects, yet ſhall they go away 
fatisfied and juſtified in their own con- 
ceit, as if they had performed the whole 
of their reaſonable ſervice, and not of- 
fered the ſacrifice of fools (Eccl. v. 1.); 
forgetting the reproof which Iſaias firſt 
gave to the whole - Jewiſh nation, and 
which our Saviour applied particularly to 
the Scribes and Phariſees : This people 
draweth nigh unto me with their mouths,. 
and honoureth me <uith their lips, but their 
heart is far from me. Matt. xv. 8. 

That fuch a mock worſhip as this, 
ſuch a mere face and form of devotion, 
is not what God requires, what he wall 
hearken to or reward, give me leave 
briefly to ſhew, by obſerving, how un- 
proportioned it is to the divine nature 
and our own, to the great end and de- 
ſign of prayer, and to thoſe mighty 
bleſſings and benefits with which, when 
duly performed, it is certainly at- 
tended. | 

The object of our religious addreſſes 


is God, at God who is a fhirit, and 


who therefore will be wu9r/hipped in ſpirit 
(John, iv. 24.), as our Saviour argues, 
with a!l the faculties and powers of our 
mind, with che utmoſt intention and vi- 
gour of thought; and he therefore who 
lifts up his hands to h.m, without any 
elevation of his heayt, aſtronts him in- 


cad of adoring hum, / the Lord, O 
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my foul, and all that is within me blyj 
his holy name ! (Pſalm ciii. 1.) ſays goo 
David. He ſummons every faculty an 
affection of his ſoul, all that is within 
him, to do homage to God, as knowing 
that the mere outward homage, unac. 
companied by the inward, would he x 
lifeleſs and ulcleſs performance. What! 
do we hope to impoſe upon God as t 
ſometimes do upon men, by a mere for 
2 godlineſs, without the power of it} 
o we think that he requires our ador. 
ation and homage for his own ſake, and 
therefore contents himſelf with the he. 
nours that are done him by outwarl 
ſhews and appearances? He who 
f ireth truth in the inward parts (Plaln 
1. 6.), to whom all things are naked aul 
open (Heb. iv. 13.), and who trieth t 
very hearts and reins (Pſalm vii. g.); he 
whoſe language in holy writ is, My n, 
give me thy heart! Give me thy hun 
(Prov. xxiii. 26.), whilſt thou art per. 
forming any part of thy duty that re. 
lates either to me, thyſelf, or thy neigh, 
bour; but chiefly give me thy bean, 
whilſt thou art immediately addrefing 
thyſelf to me by prayer and praiſe; 
whilſt thou art actually converſing with 
me, intreating, and adoring me : give n 
thy heart at ſuch a time, or elſe all that 
thou giveſt me beſides will prove a van 
oblation. Again, 
Let us conſider our own nature, at 
well as that of the Divine Being. Ar 
we not reaſonable creatures ? And ought 
not a reaſonable creature to pay an en. 
tire and reaſonable ſervice ? How can 
we be ſaid to worſhip God While the 
better half of us is unconcerned in the 
act? It is the mind chiefly that is the 
man, and where the mind therefore 
abſent the man is not preſent, He ol. 
fers not a living and a breathing victim. 
but a dead and lifeleſs carcaſs ; and wrt 
ſuch a ſacrifice how can Gd be wil 
pleaſed ? 

What is prayer but an aſcent of the 
mind towards God ? an holy engine, by 
which we lift up our fpirits to the grex 
Father of ſpirits, maintain a ſweet inter. 
courle with him, and breathe out, from 
the bottom of our hearts, our common 
defires and acknowledgments to him! 
And what is there of this, in coming uh 
him, as his people cometh, in fitting befw* 

him as his people fitteth 5 in fhewing 7 
: 1 
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love abithb our mouth, while Our heart 
worth after its covetouſneſs ? Ezek. xxxili. 


| PS bs 

| "Wondrous is the efficacy of prayer, 
as repreſented in ſcripture : mighty 
things are there ſaid to have been done 
En virtue of it. But how were they 
done? By the mere bending of the 
knees, and uttering of words and 85 

bles? No; but by the attention of 0 

heart, by zeal and fervency. It is only 
the fervent prayer of a rigbteaus man 
that availeth much (James, v. 16.) ; and 
when Elias, by his prevalent interpoſi- 
„ ſhut u 


F tion with G or opened the 
X heavens, brought droug t or rain upon 
, the earth, it is ſaid of him, mgowys 
F eponvtslo, that he prayed ardently and 
N earneſtly. James, v. 17. : 
1 Indeed this qualification of prayer is 
a enjoined us by God, not only as a be- 
1 coming expreſſion of our religious re- 
1 verence towards him, but as a proper 
1 and natural means of working in our 
8 ſouls thoſe good diſpoſitions which his 
4 bleſſed Spirit delights in, and delights to 
br reward. We are directed to aſk with a 
$ | fixed and fervent mind; becauſe ſuch a 
" manner of aſking fits and qualifies us 
* ſor receiving; makes us humble, ſub- 
* miſſive, dependant, affects us with a deep 
- ſenſe of our own inſufficiency and un- 

worthineſs, and of the divine bounty 
n and goodneſs; ſuſpends the evil motions 
us and defires of our hearts for a time, 
it and produces in us an heavenly frame 
A and temper of ſoul. This is the neareſt 
*. and moſt immediate effect of prayer, 
the wich muſt firſt be obtained in order to 
0 | the obtaining of our requeſts; and how 
Fr: therefore can he who is a ſtranger to 
eh de one of theſe, ever hope to arrive at 
of the other ? ; 


Can we imagine that pardon of fin, 
and peace of conſcience, the fruits of 


the Spirit, and ſupport againſt tempta- 
tions : in a word, bleſſings of this 
hh world and the next, with which God 
by has promiſed to reward our prayers, 
Te ſhould be purchaſed at the cheap expence 
ter of forms and appearances ? that thoſe 
we devotions which affect not us firſt, ſhould 
ack affect God afterwards ? that he ſhould 
im! attend to, or regard ſuch requeſts, as 
120 we neither regard nor attend to our- 
nach Let us then not mock God, and de- 
le Fave ourſelves! Let us not think we 
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Other men ſay there; nor hope to atone 
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have fulfilled our duty merely by re- 
ſorting to the church, and adding one 
to the number of the congregation; by 
doing as other men do, and ſaying as 


by an outwardly decent behaviour, ſor an 
inwardly alienated mind, But let us, 
under a due ſenſe of the preceding re- 
flections, whenever we come to the houſe 
of God, not fail to come whole and en- 
tire, to offer and preſent unto God (as the 
Liturgy ſpeaks) ourſelves, our ſouls and 
bodies, to be a reaſonable, holy, and lively 
Sacrifice to him; let us reſolve to wor- 
pot, him, not with our lips and knees 
only, but (as we are obliged to love 
him) even with all our heart, and with 
all our foul, and with all our mind, and 
with all our firength! Mark, xi. 30. 
| God be thanked, by whoſe good pro- 
vidence we are members of a church, 
where the public offices of religion are 
ſo modelled and contrived, as to be apt, 
in every part of them, to raiſe the at- 
tention, and kindle an holy flame in the 
breaſts of all fincere worſhippers. I 
cannot better ſpend the remaining part 
of my time, than in pointing out to you 
the great advantages which we, in this 
reſpect, enjoy, and by that means ſhew- 
ing you, how inexcuſable we are if we 
neglect to improve them—more inex- 
cuſable than the members of any other 
church or communion in the chriſtian 
world. For, | | 
1. The language wherein our ſervice is 

w e cannot but be of uſe to fix and 

eep alive our attention. It is our own 
mother tongue, what all of us are ac- 
quainted with, and can therefore liſten 
to with eaſe and delight, becauſe we 
underſtand it. There is a church whoſe 
public prayers are put up in a language 
unknown to the greateſt part of thoſe 
who are to join in them: but how can 
the heart be affected by the mere ſound 
of words, while it is utterly a ſtranger 
to their meaning? The public devotions 
therefore of an unlettered papiſt, muſt 
needs be one continued ſcene of diſtrac- 


tions and wanderings, from the begin- 
ning to the end of ow: 


Nor are our. offices drawn up onl 
in our own tongue, but in the moſt eaſy 
and plain parts of it, which lie open to 
chriſtians of the meaneſt capacities and 
attainments. There is nothing fantaſti- 
cal in the expreſſion of them, ag vain 
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uſe of ſuch hard phraſes of ſcripture, as 
tend rather to amuſe and puzzle, than to 
inſtruct common hearers ; nothing which 
approaches to that myſterious, unintel- 
ligible way of ſpeaking, in which ſome 
either deceiving or deceived chriſtians 
delight; nothing that ſavours of ſingu- 
larity, hypocriſy, or enthuſiaſm. What- 
ever we meet with there 1s plain, ſimple, 
natural, and yet at the ſame time ſo- 
lemn, majeſtic, moving; ſignificant and 
full, ſound and wholeſome. It carries 
both light and heat in it, and is fitted 
equally to inform the underſtandings, 
and inflame the affections, of the wiſeſt 
and weakeſt of chriſtians. I need not ſay 
how far this excellence of our ſervice 
contributes to rouſe and inſpirit the at- 
tention of thoſe who partake of it, eſ- 
pecially if it be conſidered, "7 
2. That theſe prayers and praiſes are 
offered up in a premeditated form of 
words, with which every one 1s before 
acquainted ; for this alſo I muſt reckon 
among the peculiar advantages of our 
way of worſhip, towards faſtening down 
the minds of men to that holy duty 
wherein they are engaged. I grant in- 
deed that unpremeditated prayers, ut- 
tered with great fluency, with a devout 
warmth and earneſtneſs, are apt to make 
ſtrong and awakening impreſſions on the 
minds of the generality of hearers. But 
it may be doubted, whether the atten- 
tion thus raiſed be that which we are 


) 


now recommending ; whether 1t be not 


an attention rather of curioſity and ſur- 
priſe, than of real piety and ſound de- 
votion.— For a good and conſcientious 
man, who is to join in a prayer with 
which he was before unacquainted, muſt 
needs do it with ſome little diffidence 
and fear, left there ſhould be any thing 
in the matter or manner of that prayer 
improper and unbecoming. He mutt 
ſuſpend his aſſent to thoſe unknown re- 
queſts, till he has fo far conſidered them, 
as to be ſure that they are fit for him to 


agree in; and while he is thus employ- 


ing his thoughts on one petition or ſen- 
tence, another ſucceeds, which will re- 


quire a like degree of ſuſpenſe and de- 


liberation; and this cannot but check 
his devotion, by dividing and breaking 
the force of his mind. Whereas he who 
offers up his requeſts to God in a known 


and ſtated form, has no avocations of 


this kind to ſtruggle with, and can 
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therefore apply himſelf directly and ; 
gorouſly to his holy taſk, and aft f 
faith, nothing doubting. James, 1.6, R 
fears not left unfitting requeſts ſhoul 
be made, or fit ones clothed in unſuit. 
ble language; and is therefore at leiſys 
to excite all the powers and affections d 
his ſoul, and to engage them in tha 
ſpiritual ſervice. This, I ſay, is a pe. 
culiar advantage which attends the ut 
of pre-compoſed prayers; and if then 


be many who do not find and feel thy i 


effect of them, it is not, I am perſuaded, 
the fault of ſet forms, but their own, 
They want attention and fervency n 
this way of worſhip, and they woull 
want it equally, perhaps much more, i 
any other. Fo 

3. It 1s yet a farther great advantage 
which we, of this communion, enjoy, 
that our ſervice 15 not one continued 
act of devotion, but is interrupted h 
many little breaks and pauſes, and con. 
fiſts of ſeveral diſtinct and entire form 
of petition and praiſe ; by which mean; 
the mind is eafed and relieved from to 
long and ſtrict an attention; retires a 
little, and returns, as it were, with ney 
ſtrength to its duty. The collects of 
our liturgy are ſo ſhort that a devout 
chriſtian may, even whilſt he is pm. 
nouncing his Amen at the clofe, by a {ud- 
den _— of thought, recollect ever 
branch of them, and fo, contract int 
that ſingle word the whole force of tie 
preceding prayer. Nay, the very franc 
and contrivance of theſe collects is highly 
uſeful to raiſe and to enliven our deo. 
tions, inaſmuch as they generally begun 
with the awful mention of ſome of God's 
attributes, and always end with remind- 
ing us of the blood and interceſſion of 
Jeſus: and what conſiderations in rel 
gion are there more operative aud 
more awakening than theſe, which te. 
turn ſo often upon our minds, during tht 
courſe of our excellent ſervice? 

4. Which contributes alſo to render 
us attent and devout, by that uſeful and 
affecting variety with which it abounds. 


There is in it a variety of all forts of 


religious duty, in which a creature can 
apply itſelf to its Creator. There we 
confeſs our fins, and intercede with God 
for the pardon of them. There we de- 
precate the divine judgments that may 
be inflicted, and pray for all the bleſſings 
(ipiricual and temporal) that can be be: 


Rowe 
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towed on ourſelves or others; and there our worſhip is ſo ordered, as to i dhe e 


n. we put up our praiſes and thankſgivings us with an holy reverence and awe, and 
1 to God for all * inſtances of his mercy ſo far to keep the outward ſenſes awake, 
tle and goodneſs towards us. There we hear as their vigilance may be of uſe to give 
ul the holy ſcriptures read, and profeſs our wings to our devotion, and vigonr to 
= belief of the great articles of faith; and our minds. | 

oy theſe different parts of divine worſhip Since therefore we have ſo many ſig- 
*> are ſo happily intermixed, and ſucceed nal helps and wary towards wor- 
lat each other in ſo beautiful an order, that ſhipping God in his ſanctuary with an 
y the mind of the worſhipper has always heavenly frame and temper of foul, let 
uk a new and pleaſing employment. us reſolve from this moment to make a 
en As the prieſt has his ſhare in the per- due uſe of them; to repair often to the 
ty formance of theſe offices, ſo the people houſe of God with holy reverence and 
ed, too have theirs, and in a much larger awe, and zo lift up our hearts, together 
in, 8 than belongs to them in any wwzth our hands, whenever we thus ap- 
other chriſtian aſſemblies. Each is em- proach him, 7» he beauty of holineſs. 

"ul ployed in ſtirring up the other into an Which that we may all of us do, God 
a. holy and affectionate emulation of heart of his infinite mercy grant, &c. 

and voice, and they do therefore mutu- 

55 ally provoke and kindle each other's de- 8 

0 votion. | | SERMON XX. 

we 5. I add allo (in the laſt place), that TT | | 
bh the ſervice of our ſanctuary is particu- The Wretchedneſs of living in a 
15 larly contrived to promote attention by wavering State of Mind. 
bar the decent, orderly, and folemn man- 
7 ner in which it is performed; for it is GEN. xlix. 4. 


neither on the one ſide ſo very plain and 


Unſtable as water, thou ſhalt not excel. 
ſimple as not to be able to rouſe, nor 


on the other ſo ſplendid and gaudy as PuRSE are part of the dying patri- 
5 ) ip ; | T ying p 

to be apt to diſtract the mind. It is + arch Jacob's words, when he bleſſed 
= duly tempered between theſe extremes, the twelve, leaning upon the top of bis 
2 and partakes of either, as far as either Haff. Heb. xi. 21. Of the eldeſt of theſe 
ud is requiſite towards creating and cheriſh- (Reuben) the character he gives is con- 
ay ing a ſound and reaſonable, a warm and tained in the words I have read to you, 
25 active devotion. Pictures indeed, and of which there are ſeveral very different 
be images, to which the church of Rome interpretations : I ſhall not trouble you 


in this caſe has recourſe, fix the atten- with them, but take that which they do 
| tion, but it is on a wrong object. A moſt naturally and obviouſly bear. And 
| multitude of vain and pompous cere- according to that, Jacob does, in theſe 
monies, a variety of rich habits and words, ſeem to repreſent Reuben to be 
| Ornaments, muſic framed for delight of a fickle, uncertain, irreſolute temper ;. 

without improvement: theſe things in- not utterly void of all propenſions to 
deed may render an aſſembly attent, but goodneſs, but incapable of acting up to 
ſo likewiſe would a ſcene in the theatre. them; not without honeſt and virtuous 
The devotion they produce (if indeed reſolutions, but unable firmly to keep 
they produce any) goes no farther than and practiſe them; and this being his 
the ſenſes ; it is not that of the heart and caſe, he pronounces upon him, that he 
ſpirit. But with us, all the outſide of ball not excel; that is, that he ſhall 


our worſhip contributes towards the in- never arrive to any pitch and perfection 
Wn ward life and reality of it. Our churches in virtue, nor ever command a thorough 
* are decently adorned ; they who officiate eſteem and reſpect from good men; 
18 at our altars are decently habited ; our that he ſhould never be able eminently 
5 daily ſervice is performed, and our ſa- to diſtinguiſh himſelf by the exerciſe of 
be craments adminiſtered, in a becoming thoſe good qualities of mind which pro- 
| and reverend manner; our muſic is al- cure honour and happineſs to men in 
- ways, or always ought to be, grave and this world, and in another.—Unfable as 


ſolemn. Every part and circumſtance of avater, thou ſhalt not excel, 
| — From 
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From which words a natural oceaſion 
will be given me of diſcourſing to you 
of the ill condition of that man, who, 
like Reuben in the text, being unfable 
& water, is diſtracted between two 
courſes of life, a good and a bad one: 
the unhappineſs and wretchedneſs of 
which ſtate after I have ſet out and 
proved to you at large, I ſhall apply 
| myſelf to perſuade the man that is thus 


bewildered, to retrieve himſelf by ſe- 


rious conſideration, as ſoon as he can, 
and to fix a ſure principle of virtue in 
his mind, that may guide and govern 
him throughout, and make him uni- 
formly wiſe and holy: . 
Now the condition of a man who is 
divided between two contrary ways of 
life, between virtue and vice, godlineſs 
and irreligions is certainly very wretched 
and deplorable ; for he is in the meaneſt 
ſtate of mind that human nature 1s ca- 
pable of; he is perpetually reſtleſs and 
uneaſy, full of anxiety and torment ; 
he loſes all the advantages .of this 
world, and moſt aſſuredly forfeits all 
pretences to any in the next. ' 7 
1. Firſt, This doubtful, uncertain way 
of living and thinking proceeds from a 
mean ftate of mind, ſuch as is beneath 
the dignity of human nature. | 
Man was made to diſcern and embrace 
truth, and for this reaſon 7s there a ſpirit 
in him; and the inſpiration of the Al- 
mighty has given him underſtanding. Job, 
XXxii. 8, He has faculties whereby he 
may diſtinguiſh between true and falſe, 
right and wrong, and may fix to him- 
ſelf ſure principles of action. When he 
does this, approves what is beſt, and 
ſticks to what he approves, he does what 
he was deſigned to do, and anſwers the 
end of his being. 
but ſuffers himielf to be ſwayed and 
bent different ways by different motives, 
and to float under uncertainties, then he 
forfeits the preat prerogative, and the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing advantage that be- 
longs to the reaſonable nature. The 
ſcripture therefore alloweth not to the 
| Irreſolute and the inconſtant the name 
of men; they are ſaid to be children 
rofſed to and fro with every wind of doc- 
trine. Eph. iv. 14. They are in the 
weakneſs and nonage of their reaſon, 
which is as yet not improved and ri- 
pened into its due ſtrength and matu- 
rity. 


When he does not, 
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The perfection of man is to be like 
God, for in his own image created þþ 
him (Gen. i. 27.) : to be like God i 
all his attributes, particularly in thy 
N one of his immutability, where. 
y he is, as the ſcripture ſpeaks, with. 
out wariableneſs, or ſhadow of turnin 
(James, i. 17.) : the. ſame yeſterday, u. 
day, and for ever. Heb. xii. 8. 
Nou this immutability of God is two: 
fold, relating either to his nature, or hi 
purpoſes. "The unchangeableneſs of his 
nature we have no room to imitate, fy 
he deſigned us for a changeable ſtate, 


made us creatures that were to purify - 


our natures, and exalt them by degrees, 
till by his laſt great and glorious change 
he ſhould tranſlate us into an immortal 
and unalterable ftate, and make us eter. 
nally the ſame in our natures, and eter. 
nally happy in the exerciſe of them: 
but his moral immutability, the Read. 
neſs of his counſels, purpoſes, and ac- 
tions, we may in ſome meaſure, and 
therefore muſt imitate, as far as human 
frailty will ſuffer us. We are like hin 
in this perfection, when we get to our- 
ſelves, by thought and reflection, a fim 
perſuaſion of the eternal differences of 
you and evil, and of that inſeparable 

ependance which reward and puniſh- 
ment have upon them; and when ye 


govern our lives under the ſenſe of theſe 


rſuaſions evenly and uniformly, 'This 
is truly godlike, the great improve- 
ment, the honour, and the excellence 
of our natures! And this perfection be 
robs himſelf of, who wavers between 
different principles and practices, and is 
ſometimes good and ſometimes bad as 
it happens. He puts not his faculties to 
that uſe for which they were given him; 
employs not his reaſon to thoſe purpoſes 
for which it was deſigned, the eſtabliſh- 
ing and ſtrengthening of his mind in 
moral principles; but lives as much at 
random, and without hold, as if the 
— of the Almighty were not in 


Indeed, unleſs reaſon gives us a firm- 
neſs and conſtancy of acting, it is ſo 
far from being the glory . the privi- 
lege, that it is really the reproach and 
diſgrace, of our natures, and makes us 
lower than even the horſ# and mule that 
have no underſtanding. Pſalm xxxii. 9. 
For they, without that, act always regu- 
larly and conſonantly to themſelves, _ 

det 
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5 blind but ſure principle: whilſt 
rr with all his boaſted titles and pri- 
vileges, wanders about in uncertainties, 
does and undoes, and contradicts him- 
ſelf throughout all the various ſcenes of 


| thinking and living. 


2. But the dignity of our nature is a 
conſideration capable of touching but 
few. Let us go on therefore to more 
plain and aﬀfectin g conſiderations : for 
ſuch an unſettled temper of mind as we 
have deſcribed creates a great deal of 
trouble and diſturbance to the man who 
3s ſo unhappy as to be maſter of it. 
And this follows plainly from what 


has been diſcourſed upon the former 


head, For whatſoever is natural, be- 


coming, and worthy of us, is attended 


always with eaſe and delight to the 
dver ; whereas that which thwarts our 
firſt end and deſign, and is deſtructive 
of our natural perfections, muſt needs be 


pain and grief to us. For the truth of 


which, in this particular caſe, we may 
appeal to the feeling of all thoſe who 
have ever once made the experiment. 
How uneaſy is that man always to him- 
ſelf who acts backwards and forwards, 
and has no ſound bottom to reſt upon ? 
What diſquiets does it create in his mind 
to ſee himſelf perpetually condemning 
himſelf, allowing himſelf in that opinion 
or practice this hour, which he is ſure 
he ſhall diſallow and go againſt in the 
next? [ And this perhaps 1s the only part 


| of his temper that he ever can be ſure 


of.] 
Certainly a mind, thus at odds with 


itſelf, cannot but be very troubleſome to 


the man that has it, unleſs, together 
e power of keeping his reſolu- 
tions, he has loſt alſo that of reflecting 


| afterwards on the breach of them: for 


whenever he looks back upon his ac- 
tions, guilt and folly will appear written, 
as It were, upon the front of them : he 
muſt needs pronounce himſelf light and 
inconſiſtent, infincere, and void of that 
true fear of God which dwells only with 
fimplicity and a ſingle heart. In fine, 
ſo many diſagreeable and mortifying 
thoughts will offer themſelves to him, as 


cannot but leave a wound behind them; 


and a_ ſpirit, . thus. wounded (with guilt 

and folly too), who can bear? In truth, 

a5 to eaſe of mind, it belongs oftentimes 

to the completely wicked, more than to 
11 h 
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thoſe who are by halves ſo. For the firſt 
may have hardened and ſtupified his con- 
ſcience ſo far, till it lets him alone, and 
gives him no further notice of the dan- 
gerouſneſs of the ſtate he is in. But 


he who fins and repents, and then fins 
_ in an endleſs circle, is ſure to hear 
0 


his own follies, and be ſenſible of his 
own miſeries. His good fits are like the 


- ſhort intervals of madneſs, which ſerve 


only to let the madman into a 1 1 
of his own diſeaſe; whereas it would be 


much more to his ſatisfation and con- 


tent if he were mad always. 
Good God! When a man finds him- 
ſelf breaking through all the. ſtrongeſt 


bonds that ſhould hold him, through his 
moſt deliberate reſolutions, made in time 


of great danger and adverſity, or upon 


his ſolemn 13 to the table of the 
or gotten again in the pre- 


Lord, but 
ſence of any new temptation, what 


horrors muſt the ſenſe of this create in 


him? What hatred and contempt of him- 


ſelf? What deſpair almoſt of ever ar- 
geo at that ſtrength and firmneſs of 


mind, which is requiſite to carry him 


evenly on through the paths of virtue? 
Surely he it like the troubled ſea, that 


cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt us mire 
and dirt. There is no peace, ſaith my 


God, to ſuch a auicled one as this. 


Ifa. Ivu. 20, 21. | | 

But further, ſuch a temper, ſo diſtract- 
ed between contrary inclinations and 
practices, is in the 8 

3. Third place, miſchievous to a man 
in point of intereſt as well as eaſe; for 
it renders him unfit for all the affairs 
and buſineſs of life, incapable of form- 
ing advantageous deſigns with conk- 
dence, or of proſecuting 
effect. A double-minded man (ſaith St. 
James) is unſtable in all his ways. Chap. 
1. 8. He that is ſo in point of religion 
(the greateſt and moſt important con- 
cern of life, the one thing neceſſary), 
will probably be ſo in every thing be- 
ſide; and then, what kind of under- 
taking is ſuch an one qualified for? To 
what calling can he betake himſelf with 
any probability of ſucceſs, who wants 


the very firſt elements of thriving, in- 


duſtry, conſtancy, and perſeverance ?. 
Alas ! the doubts and miſgivings of his 
heart, concerning his own internal ſtate, 
are ſuch as take away from him the 
taſte of all outward comforts at preſent, 


and 


them with 
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and hinder him from an effectual purſuit 
of them. It muſt be a mind eaſy and at 
reſt, that can apply itſelf thoroughly to- 
wards making thoſe advantages of the 
things of this life which are innocent 
and lawful; and ſuch an one is not his, 
whole aways (as the wiſe man ſpeaks) are 
double before the Lord. Beſides this un- 
equalneſs in acting, theſe heats and 
theſe colds in religion, when once they 
appear, (and how can they chuſe but ap- 
pear ſome time or other ?) will draw 
upon a man the ſuſpicion of hypocriſy 
and diſſimulation. He, who in the eye 
of the world is ſometimes good and 
fometimes bad, as it happens, will be 
ſure to have the meaſure of himſelf 
taken from the worſt ſide of him, and 
the other parts of his character eſteemed 
only as pure artifice and feigning. His 
credit will be blaſted, and his good name 
taken away ; that engine by which he 
is to profit himſelf and others, and to 
do all the good he 1s like to do in the 
world. Intimacies and friendſhips are 
the great comforts and ſupports of life, 
and of theſe ſuch a man will be always 
thought incapable. What ground can 
his levity give any one to build their 
confidence upon? What encouragement 
is there to venture an acquaintance with 
the raſh and unſtable ? What reaſon to 
expect a mutual conſent and agreement 
of thoughts and affections from a mind 
ſo little at unity in it/elf ? 
4. But theſe are flight inconveniencies 
in compariſon of what follows :—that 
fuch a wavering, uncertain temper of 
mind is utterly inconſiſtent with the 
terms of ſalvation, and the hopes of 
eternal happineſs. For it 1s not an ho- 
lineſs taken up by fits and ſtarts that 
can carry a man to heaven: it mult be 
a conſtant, regular principle, influencing 
us throughout, that muſt do that. VF ye 
continue in my word (ſays: our Saviour), 


then are ye my diſciples indeed! John, 


viii. 31. An uninterrupted courſe of 
virtue and goodneſs, and nothing leſs, 
can juſtify us before God, and entitle 
us to our reward : and the reaſon 1s, be- 
cauſe nothing leſs can prove our ſince- 
rity to God, which is the great and 
fundamental rule by which we are to be 
tried; and a vem of this muſt run 
through all our thoughts and actions, to 
make them acceptable before God. My 
fon, give me thy heart (ſays God); that 


* 


turn. 


is thus with reſpect to another world, 


* 
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is, come to me with a fincere and un- 
feigned deſign of ſerving me, ſurrender 
up to me all thy inclinations and affec. 
tions without reſerve, and · give me poſ. 
ſeſſion of thy ſoul, without any rival or 
competitor; which how can he be aid 
to do that admits contrary intereſts per. 
petually to ſtruggle within him, and in 
his heartieſt repentance is not without 
ſome» proſpe& of ſinning again? Holy 
David therefore makes inſincerity the 
character and mark of theſe kind of 
men: Their heart was not right with 
God, ſays he, neither were they ſteadfaſt in 
his covenant. Pilalm Ixxviii. 37. The 
one follows upon the other; if ſo be that 
they are not ſtedfaſt, neither can their 
hearts be right with God. 

Let not a man therefore flatter him. 
ſelf that things are well with him, be. 
cauſe he is not abſolutely given over t 
work wickedneſs ; but though he ſome. 
times ſeems to be dead in treſpaſſes and 
fins (Eph. ii. 1.), yet he ſoon riſes again 
by repentance ; for aſſuredly this (which 
is at the bottom nothing but an art of 
getting to heaven, and yet enjoying his 
luſts all the while) will not ſerve his 
There is no promiſe in ſcripture 
that belongs to the unſtable and wawering 
man: the terms of the covenant are 
univerſal purity, or at beaſt univerſa 
ſincerity, and under theſe can no man 
be ſaved. And as the ſtate of a man 


Sern 


vatio 
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ſider: 


very dangerous and bad already, ſo is it 
likely to grow worſe and worſe ſtill with- 
out remedy. For every new return to 
ſin, every ſingle deſertion of virtue, 
does naturally unqualify a man more and 
more for a ſound repentance, and weak- 
ens all the motives that lead to it: fin 
does by this means grow familiar to us, 
and loſes its frightfulneſs. By our fut- 
tering its continual approaches, it begins 
to appear to us in a more harmleſs 
ſhape : we find fewer horrors about us at 
the thought of it, fewer deſires of avoid- 


ing it. | 
_ Beſides, by theſe viciſſitudes of ſinning 
and relapſing, our reſolution at laſt 1s 
quite broken, and we ſit down every 
time with leſs hopes of the mercy and 
forgiveneſs of God, and of his grace 
and aſſiſtance. | 
Much more might be ſaid, to ſet out 
the great danger of ſuch a ſtate, and the 
inconſiſtency of it with the terms of fal- 
| vatlon, 
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vation, if this were not too plain a point 
10 2 any further proof; and therefore 
I chuſe rather, in what remains, to go 
on as I propoſed, from theſe ſeveral con- 
kderations, to perſuade the man that 1s 
thus bewildered to retrieve himſelf by 
ſerious conſideration, as ſoon as 1s poſſi- 
ble; and to fix a ſure principle of virtue 
in his mind, that may guide and govern 
him throughout, and make him uniformly 
wiſe and holy. 3 

For which purpoſe I ſhall take leave to 


ecommend two or three plain, but uſeful 


derations. 
. And firſt, He that ſets about this 
work muſt be ſure that his belief is 
Wright, and ſound at the bottom; for it 
generally the uncertainty and wavering- 
eis of this, that produces all that un- 
WEcvenneſs and diſorder in the life and 
practice of mankind. A ſudden heat of 
evotion, or the fear of what will be- 
come of a man in the other world, will 
aury him ſometimes into mighty reſo- 
WWutions of quitting fin, and livin well for 
te future. But theſe wear off quickly, 
and come to nothing, becauſe they 
Waroſe only from pre re and 
ere not built on any good foundation, 
Won any ſtrong and full conviction of the 
nind: they are the ſeed which fell upon 
ory places, where they had not much 
arb, and forthwith they ſprang up, be- 
ca bey had no deepneſs of earth, But 
en the ſun was up (when an hot tempt- 
ion preſented itſelf afreſh) hey avere 
lorched; and becauſe they had no root, 
% withered away. Matt. xiii. 5, 6. 
Let him therefore who would win _ 
Cure to purpoſe, look zo himpelf, left there 
be in him Aa evil heart of —. Heb. 
i. 12. Let him inquire diligently of 
imſelf; whereon it is that his faith 
nds; how he comes to be perſuaded 
f the truth of natural principles, and of 


inſelf ſuch an evidence of theſe things 
s not to be ſhaken, For when this 
Principle is once well fixed in his heart, 
te will go out from it into his life 
ad ations; and it will work wonders 
wards making him all harmonious, and 


et him, 
2. In the next place, conſider well 

What that particular weight was, that in 

ke days of his irreſolution ill hung 
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Whoſe of revealed religion; and let him 
he has it not already) procure to 


of a piece. When he has gone thus far, 
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upon him, and clogged all his virtuous 
endeavours: what it was that, when 
his ſoul had made ſome effort towards 
goodneſs, overbalanced it ſtill, and ſway- 
ed it ſecretly again towards nature's 
ſide: for that too is very often the caſe. 
There is ſome particular ſin of our con- 
ſtitution, ſome great and ruling infir- 
mity, that damps all our good motions, 
and ſpoils all our beſt reſolutions, and 
will continue to do ſo till by a direct 
oppoſition of ourſelves to it, we have 
conquered and removed it. When we 
have cut off this right hand, plucked out 
this right eye, ſacrificed the darling 
laſt of our heart, we may then hope 
that the greateſt part of the difficulty is 
over, and that no leſs powerful tempta- 
tion will be able to draw us aſide. But 
till this be done, in vain are all our other 
attempts and deſigns. While the great 
offence has yet any hold upon us, no- 
thing will be done to purpoſe; but he 
that has been divided in his opinion, 
and wavering in his practice, will be di- 
vided and wavering ſtill. 
When he has thus ſettled his faith _ 
upon good grounds, and armed himſelf 
well againſt that /in which does fo eajily 
beſet him (Heb. xii. 1.), he muſt taks 
care (in the next place) not to ſuffer 
himſelf to come within reach of any 
thing that may any ways unfaſten his 
reſolutions, whilſt they are yet young and 
tender. He muſt admit of no debate 
within him about a principle, but throw 
off all ſuch thoughts, as enemies to 


the peace of his mind. He muſt liſten 


to no ſceptical diſcourſe, no looſe reaſon- 
ings of carnal men, ſuch as pervert 
the truth; for theſe are the chief en- 


gines of Satan to draw him back again 


into his former unſettledneſs; and his 
good purpoſes may happen to be blaſted 
in the bud, if they are ventured too 
ſoon amongſt them. No ! but let him 
root and ground himſelf in the faith firſt, 
by an 9 life and converſation : 
ſo ſhall it happen, that as his good 
practice took riſe at firſt from his good 
opinions, ſo ſhall his opinions be ſtrength- 
ened afterwards by his practice; till both 
being confirmed in him, ſhall enable him 
to fland in the evil day (Gal. vi. 13.), 
and not to be afraid of whatever it is 

that would ſhake his ſtedfaſtneſs, 
3. If to theſe endeavours he (laſtly) 
joins fervent and unyearicd prayer to 
91 Almighty 
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Almighty God for the aids and ſup- Able, ſays St. Paul, 


ports of his grace, he ſhall aſſuredly 
from thence be made perfed at laſt, be 
frabliſhed, ftrengthencd, ſeitled. 1 Pet. v. 
10. He ſhall have a new heart created 
in him, that ſhall enable him to be fed- 
aſt, immoveable, always abounding in the 


awork of the Lord. (1 Cor. xv. 58.) 


SERMON XXI. 


The Duty of living peaceably ex- 
plained and recommended, 


Rom » xii. 1 3, 


If it be poſſible, as much as lieth in you, live 
» peaceably with all men. 


1 are many excellent precepts 
| and rules of duty laid together by 
the - apoſtle toward the end of this 
chapter, but none of greater moment 
to be earneſtly inculcated upon chriſt- 
ians, and duly obſerved, than, this which 
I have pitched upon for the ſubject of 
my following diſcourſe. And I have the 
rather choſe it at this particalar time, 
becauſe it 1s the lait opportunity I ſhall 
have of beſpeaking you under that cha- 
rater which I have hitherto born to- 
wards you. And it being likely there- 
fore, that the conteſt now on foot, may 
end in the ſame little animoſities and 
miſunderſtandings which are uſual on 
ſuch occaſions, I thought I could not do 


better than to diſcourſe to you upon a 


ſubject that might be of ſome uſe to 
| temper and allay them; and to diſpoſe 
you towards ſuch a peaceable ſtate of 
mind, as becomes thoſe who are about 
to chuſe a miniſter of the goſpel of 


peace. 


J ſhall diſcourſe firſt to you of the ar- 


gument at large, and then apply it to 
the particular occaſion for which I have 
choſen it. What 1 have to ſay on theſe 
words muſt naturally fall under theſe 
four heads following: | 


I. Here is a command enjoined to 
live peaceably. | 5 

II. The utmoſt limits and extent of 
that command are ſet down: we muſt 
live peaceably with all men. | 

III. The, great difficulty of ſo doing 
is allowed and exprefſed—//" it be po}. 


even thoſe we do not agree with. Ina 
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| 8 
and as much a f | 
you lies; r that in reſpec q B 
ſome tempers, and in ſome circun, ſu 
ſtances, it is ſcarce poſſible, though w i ad 
do all that in us hes, to effect it, I C: 
which I ſhall add, in the in 
(IV.) Fourth and laſt place, ſome f. hi 
miliar helps and directions that my th 
be of uſe to aſſiſt us towards perform. 
ing it. te 
Tat | | te 
I. As to the firſt of theſe, the pr. OU 
cept here given of living peaceably, | WR 
need not uſe many words to tell you v 
it is; it is eaſily and univerſally under. in 
ſtood : would to God it were but as un. A 
verſally praiſed ! and then ſuch exhor. Wil 10 
tations as theſe would be needleſs. u. 
though an account of the duty may n of 
be requiſite, to inform even the mearct i thi 
and molt ignorant chriſtian, yet it may e th 
of uſe to bring to his mind what he al. ch 
ready knows, and to awaken in him fe. 1 


ſible and lively impreſſions of it; and v 
that end I ſhall, in a very brief and pla 
manner, deſcribe it. 

To live peaceably, is ſo to demean ou. 
ſelves in all the offices and ſtations d 
life, as to promote a friendly under. 
ſtanding and correſpondence among thol 
we converſe with; ſo as to prevent, u 
much as we can, all outward content 
and ſtrife, nay, all inward miltakes a 
jealouſies, from ariſing, and to quend 
and allay them as ſoon as we can, when- 
ever they are riſen; ſo as to diſagree 
openly with no man in things of an tt 
different nature, and of no moment; 
and, where the point is of importanc 
enough to deſerve to be inſiſted on, then 
to do it, with ſo much candour and mo- 
deſty, and ſweetneſs, as not to offend 


word, it is ſo to conduct our action, 
diſcourſes, and dealings, as to male 
ourſelves and others as eaſy as is poll 
ble. Various are the inſtances of tu 
duty, ſome influencing our behavioit 
with relation to the public, ſome it 
wards private men; ſome regardig 
opinions, and ſome regulating our pr. 
tice ; ſome taking place in matters © 

civil life, and ſome in the concerns 
religion. | 
They live peaceably with reſpedt x 
the public, who pay a due regard ® 
the laws of their country, and expri 
due reverence towards their ſuper! 
| honour 
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honouring them ſincerely, obeying them 


ſubmiſſively: not raſhly cenſuring their 
actions, but putting the beſt and moſt 
candid conſtruction upon them; not be- 
ing over-buſy in matters that are too 
high for them, and do not concern 
them. : 5 

They live peactably in religious mat- 
ters, who, on the one ſide, are con- 
tented to enjoy their own opinions, with- 
out arraigning their ſuperiors in church 
and ſtate, for being ctherwiſe minded; 
and without diſturbing the public peace, 
in order to propagate their tenets, and 
make proſelytes: and who, on the other 


ſererity, force men into the profeſſion 
of what they diſbelieve; whoſe zeal for 
their faith never makes them forget 
their temper, nor outrun the bounds of 


make great allowances for the weakneſs 
of men's reaſon and the ſtrength of 
We thcir prejudices, and condemn not all as 
WE infincere who are not ſo enlightened as 
they are, but leave them to ſtand or fall 
Wo their own maſter; praying for them 
Win the mean time, that they may come 
eo the knowledge of the truth; and en- 
eavouring, by all gentle, perſuaſive 
WEmcthods, to reclaim them. 

Finally, They live peaccably in mat- 
ters of common life and daily practice, 
Who take care to make their carriage 
noffenfive, obliging; who are nct ready 


(e's to diſperſe them; who whiſper about 
WE othing to ſet friends and neighbours at 
ariance; who mind their own buſineſs, 
wichout intermeddling much in the con- 
Cerns of others; who can take a flight 
front or injury in converſation without 
being it, and even a great one with- 
put returning it. | | 

But I forbear to give any further 
leſeription of ſo known a duty, and go 
dn to conſider, in the 

(II.) Second place, the extent of it. 


inn walt be prattiſed towards all men; 
pur. dot only toward thoſe who are in good 
'« des with us, but toward thoſe who 
n oF. ©, not; not only to tie good-natured, 

nd candid, but even to the captious 
An pod the froward : for, «s our Saviour 
4 6 ($ues in a like caſe, if you live peace- 
: wich them only, who live peaceably 
riors} th Jeu, what thank have you ® Do not 
inn i" uur, the fame? (Matt. v. 46.) 


: E fide, do not, by unjuſtifiable methods of 


chriſtian goodneſs and prudence; who 


o entertain ill reports of men, much 
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The worſt, and worſt-natured men will go 
thus far; for there is no temptation to 
break peace with thoſe who live inof- 
fenſively with us, no room for conten- 
tion with the mild and complying. The 
trial of our temper is, when ſhockin 
accidents happen to us, when ill bas: 
are given us; when we are touched in 
point of intereſt and honour, or in any 
other reſpect drawn into a diſpute, and 
forced to engage; then to hear oppoſi- 
tion meekly, to ward off the anger of 
our adverſaries, by a diſcreet and dex- 
trous addreſs; to keep ourſelves free 
from the contagion of that paſſion and 
that reſentment which reigns in them, or 
free at leaſt from the outward and vi- 
ſible ſigns of it, this is no vulgar at- 
tainment, but a very great pitch. of 
chriſtian perfection; and the apoſtle 
therefore, at the very time he 1s giving 
the precept, acknowledges the great 
diſßculty that there is ſometimes in 
obeying it. — 1f it be poible, ſays he, and 
as much as in you lies; intimating, as I 
ſaid, that in reſpect of ſome natures, and 
in ſome circumſtances, it is ſcarce poſ- 
ſible, though we do whatever in us lies, 
to come up to 1t. 

III. And this is the third thing 1 
undertook to explain. | 

To live peaceably with all men, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the words, is a thing 
abſolutely impoſſible, and out of our 
reach; for it depends upon what we are 
rot maſters of, the diſpoſitions and paſ- 
ſions of other men. Let us take what 
care we can to prevent miſtakes, they 
will ſometimes ariſe; let us with never 
ſo much caution avoid doing injuries, 
we cannot always avoid receiving them. 
Some churliſh and ſavage natures there 
are that delight in outrages, and are 
moved with no condeſcenſions, no com- 
pliances ; fuch ſens of Belial (as was ſaid 
of Nabal) at @ man cannot ſpeak to 
them, (1 Sam. xxv. 17.) Where violent 
encroachments are mace upon our for- 
tune or good name, we not only may, 
but muſt vindicate ourſelves from them, 
thougli breach of peace, and an open. 
rupture with any man, attend our doing 
it, Slight affronts, and ſmall injuſtices, 
we may put up with; but where we are 
wounded to the quick, either in our 
eſtate or reputation, we are not at li- 
berty to be ſilent; to be upon our de- 
tence in ſuch caſes is a debt we owe to 

| I z ourſelves, 
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When the cauſe of true religion ſuffers 
from the tongues or pens of libertines 
and unbelievers; when any open attempts 
are, by ill men, made on the conſtitu- 
tion of that church or ſtate whereof we 
are members; when an abſent friend is 
traduced by lying lips, or the name of 
any ſincerely good and virtuous man is 
vilified; it is our duty, in ſuch caſes, to 
ſtand up and rebuke this ſpirit of 
. treachery, malice, or profaneneſs. The 
honour of God, or the intereſts of vir- 
tue, would, at ſuch a time, be blemiſhed 
by our ſilence and forbearance; and, 
therefore, the rule of our Saviour here 
takes place—He that is not avith us is 
againſt us. He that doth not openly and 
heartily eſpouſe the cauſe of truth, will 
be reckoned to have been on the other 
ſide; and then peace with men can 
never be eligible, when it implies enmity 
with God. 
However, in all theſe caſes, where we 
lay aſide peace for a more valuable 
end, we are bound to have an eye to it, 
even while we ſeem to overlook it ; and 
muſt ſo break with men on ſuch occa- 
ſions, as to leave room and to prepare 
the way for a cloſure. War itſelf has 
its rules and reſtraints, within which its 


mult the meaſures of our reſentment, in 
ſuch breaches as theſe, be tempered with 

reat humanity and great prudence. 
We muſt recover our right, and wipe off 
aſperſions, without rancour or revenge; 
we muſt contend for the truth of the 
goſpel itſelf, ſo as not to forget the 
plain precepts of it; and for the glory 
of God, with ſuch a well-regulated zeal, 
as does not trample upon any of his 
commands : that 1s, the warmth of our 
Concern for the beſt doctrines, perſons, 
or things, mult never ſo far tranſport us, 
as to make us ſay any thing of any 
man, but what our cauſe and his cha- 
racer will juſtify ; nor endeavour to in- 
ſpire people with worſe opinions con- 
cerning him, than we, in our conſciences, 
believe he deſerves. And to preſerve 
ourſelves thus far upon our guard, when 
we are engaged, is a much harder taſk 
than not to engage at all, and will re- 
quire our calling in to our aid all the 
pious helps and expedients with which 
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- ourſelves, our poſterity, our relations 
and friends, who have all an intereſt in 
us 


diſorderly motions of our paſſions ; and 


the lateſt of any, and is, of all other, 


the good things of life, contenting out 
ſavage cruelties are bounded : much more 
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reaſon and religion will furniſh us, ar 
which therefore I ſhall now, in the 

(IV.) Fourth and laſt place, point ou 
to you. Many of this kind there are; 
but the time I have already ſpent, and 
the application I am further to make gf 
the whole, will not ſuffer me to mention 
all, or to dwell, as much as I ought, 
even on thoſe that I do mention. 

1. The riſe of moſt of our diſquien 
and diſcords is from the tumultuous and 


a —_ 


theſe therefore muſt, in the firſt place 
be well regulated, eſpecially that fierg 
and boiſterous paſſion of anger, which 
diſcovers itſelf the earlieſt, and is tamel 
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the greateſt enemy of our repoſe. Thi 
therefore, and the reſt, muſt be brought 
under the diſcipline and government 
reaſon, if we ever hope to be eaſy u 
ourſelves or other men; and indeed, un 
leſs we are firſt eaſy to ourſelves, it i 
impoſſible we ſhould ever be ſo to other, 
We may as well expect perpetual ſur. 
ſhine 1n climates abject to ſtorms aul 
hurricanes, as that there ſhould be: 
laſting peace in that breaſt where th 
paſſions are allowed to reign. | 

2. The next plain help towards lig 
peaceably is, if we moderate our deſires 
and ſhorten our deſigns, with regard u 


rn 


ſelves with ſuch a ſhare of them, as u. 
ſwers all the good ends of living, a 
not eagerly graſping after more tha 
would be of real uſe to us if we had i 
The wants and conveniencies of natur 
are known and certain, and ſoon ſup 
plied, but imaginary wants are inf 
and endleſs; and he that has ſet I 
heart upon them, will find it very db 
cult ever to recall it, He is got beyon 
reaſon in his deſire, and will probaby 
ſtick at no unreaſonable method of ch 
taining it; and the natural iſſue of ti 
mult be, perpetual feuds and bickering 
contentions and ſtruggles; for our , 
fires will meet thoſe of other men 4 
eager every whit as ours, and as imp 
tient of being refiſted. From aubun 
come wars and fightings ? (ſays St. Jane 
come they not hence, even of your of 
That is, from your covetous deſires, 
ſo it follows, Ye luſt, and have nit; 
kill, and defire to have, and cannot obis 
(James, iv. 1, 2.) A | 

3d Rule, in this caſe, is, to „ 


« 
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watchful eye upon ourſelves, in our firſt 
entrance upon any debate or conteſt; and 
at that time to be ſure to keep the 
reins cloſely in our hands, when there 1s 
the moſt danger in giving a looſe to 
| them, and they are the moſt eafily ma- 
pageable. For let us but indulge our- 
ſelves a little in the firſt motions of 
warmth and reſentment, and by inſen- 
fible ſteps and degrees we may be 
wrought up at laſt into all the height of 
madneſs and folly. The beginning of 
frrife (faith the wiſe man) 7s as when one 
letteth out water. (Prov. xvii. 14.) When 
the bank is once broken down, we do 


deep a ſpace it may fill. 

To this we may add, . | 
4thly, A particular vigilance over 
ourſelves, with regard to the intem- 
perance of the tongue, that member 
evhich ſetteth on fire the courſe of nature, 
and is itſelf ſet on fire of hell. (James, 


zii. 6.) We mult reſtrain it in every re- 


Wrnatural proneneſs it has towards pub- 
Wiſhing the faults of others, which ought 
ever to be done but with the utmoſt 
Wcaution and tenderneſs, We can never 
rictly juſtify ourſelves in ſpeaking evil 
f any man, though that evil ſhould 
e true, but when either the ſeal of 
riendſhip binds up the diſcourſe, or the 
rules of charity and juſtice require us ſo 
o do. The ſon of Sirach ſeems to 
arry this matter very far: Whether it 
tur be to friend or foe (ſays he), talk not of 
uber men's lives; and if thou canſt with- 
ini ut offence, reveal them not (Eccl. xix. 8.); 
ich ſeems to bar us from ſpreading 
n ill· report of any man, but when we 
re under an abſolute neceſſity of doing 
He that governs himſelf conſtantly 
dy this rule, takes one of the ſureſt and 
ftiß ot promiſing ſteps towards Living 
aby with all men; eſpecially if, 
cwFchly, He keeps himſelf always from 
en nbarking in parties and factions, and 
mp ling in with vehemence into all the 
dbu rerelts and deſigns of them. This will 
amel eceſſarily in time embitter his ſpirit, 
Wd four his humour, make him like and 
like men implicitly, and lead him into 
any reſentments which he has nothing 
d do with, | 
Again, 6thly, Let a man that deſires 
ave WP pals through this world inoffenſtvely, 
nch folve to be very diligent in his parti- 


not know how far it may flow, or how P 


pect, but eſpecially in relation to that 
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cular profeſſion and calling: and if he 
has none, to make one to himſelf by 
ſome proper and ſuitable employment, 
He that is employed has no leiſure to 
move in the little diſputes and quarrels 
which trouble the peace of the world, 
and which are chiefly kept up and ban- 
died to and fro by thoſe who have no- 


thing elſe to do; the apoſtle therefore 


(we may obſerve), in his exhortation, 
joins fudying to be quiet, with the doing 
our own buſineſs (1 Theſſ. iv. 11.), as if 
the one was a natural and inſeparable 
attendant on the other. 


Above all, let him add, in the laſt. 


lace, fervent and unwearied prayer to 
the bleſſed Author of peace, and Lover of 
concord, that he would pleaſe to vouch- 


ſafe him the ineſtimable benefits of it, 


and endue him with the qualities that 
promote it, by the powerful operation of 
that Spirit, whoſe fruits, love, joy, and 
peace, are peculiarly ſaid to be; who 
inhabiteth only with thoſe that do in 
ſome meaſure partake of them, and who, 
to thoſe with whom he inhabits, impart- 


eth them yet more and more abun- 


dantly. 


'Thus have I largely explained to you | 


the duty of living peaceably, and ſhewn 
you ſome of the moſt effectual methods 


of performing it. Would to God all 


that hear me this day would reſolve to 
practiſe this plain but uſeful leſſon, as 


fully as I have handled it; and give a 


remarkable inſtance of their compliance 
with the direction of the text, in the 
choice that is now coming before you: 
wherein I fear there will be but too 
much occaſion given of trying how far 
theſe conſiderations have had their due 
weight with you, and made a deep and 
becoming impreſſion upon you. 

Seven years I have from this place 
admoniſhed, exhorted, beſought you. 
What ſucceſs theſe labours of mine have 
had, He knows beſt for whoſe glory 
they were deſigned. It will be one ſure 
and comfortable ſign to me that they 
have had ſome, if it ſhall appear that 
the words I have ſpoken to you to-day 
are not in vain; if they ſhall prevail 
with you, in any meaſure, ro avoid thoſe 
rocks which are uſually ſplit upon in 
elections, where multitudes of different 
inclinations, capacities, and judgments, 
are intereſted, To which end let me 
entreat you, that ſince in theſe caſes 

I 3 unanimity, 
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unanimity, and an entire agreement of 
hearts and voices, is not to be expected, 
ou would, at leaſt, take care to diſagree 

in as decent and friendly, and chriſtian 
a manner as is poſlible, 7 

Let not your zeal for any one man's 
character ever draw you to load and de- 
preciate, and vilify another! Take not 
up flight reports to men's diſad vantage; 
ſpread them not, encourage them not, 
liſten not with greedineſs to them. | 

Let it be enough, that the unſucceſsful 
loſe what they ſeek after, an opportu- 
nity of exerciſing among you that talent 
in divine inſtructions wherewith God has 
enabled them. Let them not loſe, alſo, 
as far as in any of you lies, their good 
name, that great engine of doing good, 
by which their labours muſt be made 
_ eifectual to other perſons, in other places, 
and which, as far az any of you ſhall 
endeavour to deprive them of, ſo far will 
you endeavour to obſtruct the influence 
of their doctrine, and to make their cha- 
racter uſeleſs. | 

Remember, I beſeech you, that your 


holy contention is about a miniſter of 


the goſpel of Chriſt. Carry it not on 
by a violation of any rules of the goſ- 
pel; thoſe rules, for the breach of 
which, if he be a good man (as I queſtion 
not he will be), he will not thank you, 
nay will be obliged, by his very poſt, to 
reprove you afterwards. | | 
I ſpeak not this to accuſe any of you, 
as if any of theſe methods had been al- 
ready practiſed; but knowing how the 
Paſſions of men, not under the firong 
checks and reitraints of grace, are apt 
to work on theſe occaſions, as becomes 
me, I warn you. | 
Set an example to the reſt of the pa- 


riſnes of this ample city, in the manage. 


ment of ſuch elections as theſe, to reform 
the diſorders that (God knows) too often 
attend them. Manifeſt to the world the 
reaſonableneſs of your having an intereſt 
in chuſing your preachers, by the fit 
and laudable manner in which you make 
uſe of it. Be not too ſtiff and peremp- 
tory in your opinions: let thoſe who are 
(or ſhould be) conſcious of their not 
having ail the advantages requiſite to- 
wards determining their choice in theſe 
things, defer ſomewhat to the judgment 
of ſuch as are perhaps ſomewhat better 
qualified for it. They muſt judge for 
themſclyes, indeed, their ſouls are con- 


a man's heart and conſcience which they 
_ ought to do, when the preachers of the 


_ eſteem which belongs to the ulcfulnels 
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cerned ; but let them judge with hanj. 
lity and modeſty. | 
Should ſome little heats ariſe while the 
diſpute laſts, when it is over, 1 am con- 
fident they will vaniſh, and all of yay 
will join in paying that perion you ſhal 
pitch upon, the eſteem due to his tune. 
tion, and to his ſtation here; and which, 
I take this opportunity of telling the 
world, I have truly received from you. 
However, though I have no reaſon, in 
any reſpect, to complain of my enter. 
tainment among you, yet nothing would 
pleaſe me better than to hear that your 
reſpect and love was, in every inltance, 
increaſed towards him that 13 to ſucceed 
me; becauſe nothing can be a better 
evidence of your ſincerity in religion, 
and of your growth in it, than when 
you grow alſo in your ſincere regards w 
thoſe who, in a particular manner, be. 
long both to that and you, And it is an 
infallible ſign that the truths of the pol. 
pel have not made that inipreiiion upon 


f) os has 
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goſpel have not had that ſhare in his 


and dignity of their ſacred employ- 
ment. 

And this I take to be fo uniweria: 
rule as to admit of no exception, 2 
leaſt, I am ſure, I never met with ary; 
and it is therefore my hope, I fay, that 
you will always ſhew yourſelves to be: 
religious people, and under the influence 
of good principles, by your behaviour 
toward thoſe whoſe buſinefs it is tw 
ewaich over you for good 3 which will be 
one way, I am ſure, of ſecuring to your- 
ſelves a ſucceſſion of able and wortiy 
men, as may adorn this place equally by 
their lives and doctrines, and be a la- 
ing honour and advantage to thoſe wid 
chuſe them. | | 

As for myſelf, with how great imper- 
fection I have performed my duty here, 
and how far ſhort I have fallen of ts 
important truſt committed to me, of in. 
ſtructing and guiding you in the ways 
virtue, no body can be more ſenſible d 
than I am : however, thus much I 125 
leave to ſay, that in /implicity and gil 
fincerity I have preached the goſpel of 
Chriſt among you; directing my di. 
courſes always againſt thoſe vicious pri: 

_ ciples and practices, which to me ſeem 
moſt to prevail, and ſparing — 4 
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I obſerved 10 be amiſs in you, out of re- 
gard to men's perſons or opinions, or to 
any worldly conſideration whatever. 

The infidelity of the age has forced 
me to dwell often on the great articles 
and myſteries of our faith, and to ex- 
plain them largely: but I call God to 
| witneſs, that I never propoſed any ex- 
Ws plication of theſe points, never recom- 
— _ any thing of this kind to your 

be 


ief, but what 1 firmly, and from the 


bottom of my heart, - believed myſelf. 
The faith I have delivered to you, the 
faith of the church of England, into 
which we were all baptiſed, 1s, I am en- 
tirely ſatisfied, the ſame that vas once 
delivered to the ſaints: J hope none of 
you will be ever invited, by the ſpecious 
arts and inſinuations of hereſy, to depart 
from it. I am ſure the profeſſion of it, 
in all its branches and members, is what, 
by the grace of God, I intend to live 
and to die in, be | 
The church you are of 1s, without 
doubt, the pureſt and ſoundeſt, the moſt 
reaſonable and moderate church upon 
earth; the neareſt to the primitive pat- 


W tern of any, ard the moſt ſerviceable to 


our improvement in virtue and godli- 

| nels; reverence her, I beſeech you, in 
proportion to her worth; quit not her 
| communion for any boaſts to more pure 
and ſpiritual worſhip, nor for the amuſe- 
mcuus of a more glorious and ſplendid 
one; for the pretences of thoſe men who 
make reaſon their god, without takin 
in revelation or their guide, or for the 
extravagant fo. es and freaks of enthu- 
ſiaſm. | 

As a fign of your unfeigned reſpect 
for her conttitution, reſort often to her 
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ſervice, and let your outward behaviour 
there ſpeak your inward devotion; fre- 
quent her ſacraments; liſten to her in- 
ſtructions from the pulpit; breed up your 
children in the knowledge of her articles 
of religion; ſeaſon them early with a due 
value for her doctrine and diſcipline; and 
ſatisfy yourſelves that this is one of the 
beſt legacies you can leave them. 

This is what I have always inculcated 
to you, and had the providence of God 
continued me longer among you, ſhould 
have gone on to inculcate ſtill. I can 
only hereafter wiſh it, and pray for it, 
which I will not fail to perform. 

Indeed, my particular employment 
here now ceaſes, but my relatjon to you 


I truſt never ſhall ; I ſhall always cheriſh 


the memory of jt, and reflect gratefully 
upon it, reckoning myſelf yours in ſome 
meaſure, even after my miniſterial office 


here is at end, and way ready to 


ſerve any, even the meaneſt of you, in 


all the Chriſtian duties and ſervices of 


which I am capable, | 
And now, brethren, I commend you to 


God, and to the word of bis grace, which 


is able to build you up, and to give you un 
inheritance among them that are ſan#tified. 
(Acts, xx. 32.) And may the God of peace 


(that peace, to the, practice of which 1 


have now been exhorting and perſuad- 


ing you); may /e God of peace, who 
brought again from the dead our Lord Je- 
jus, that great Shepherd of . the ſheep, 


through the blacd of the everlaſting cove- 
nant, make you perfect in every good work 
to do his will ; awarking in you that which 
is well pleaſiug in his fight, through Teſus 
Chrift, to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
(Heb. xui, 20). Amen. 
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SERMON I. 


The Eſteem that attends the con- 
ſtant Practice of Virtue. 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at 
Magdalene College, on St. John Baptiſt's Day, 


2 1713.4 


St. MARE, vi. 20. 


For Herod feared John, knowing that he was a 
Juſt man and an holy) 


_ John the Baptiſt having conſtantly 
k.. 


ſpoken the truth, and boldly rebuked 


vice, (to complete his character) had the 
honour of ſuffering tor the truth's ſake. 
His ſtrict and inflexible juſtice, his 
ardent zeal for the glory of God, and his 
avowed hatred of ſin, ſtirred up a power- 
full enemy againſt him, and provoked the 
keen reſentment of Herodias, who 
was engaged in a vitious alliance with 
Herod, and had therefore a mighty 
influence over him. We may reaſonably 
believe that the preacher of repentance, 
had frequently alarmed her conſcience 


with unacceptable reproofs, and quicken- 


ed it with a ſenſe of guilt, and an expec- 
tation of vengeance: ſhe that had 
been accuſtomed to hear only /nocth 
things (Iſa. xxx. 10.), was unable to 
bear his ingenuous behaviour, (which ſie 
called preſumption) and reſolved to leave 
nothing undone, till the had wrought her 
revenge upon him: ſhe uled all the arts 
of inſinuation and methods of addreſs, 
which were likely to win upon Hercd, 
the partaker of her fins ; and ſince their 
cauſe was the ſame, and the ſuppoſed in- 
Jury was common to both, it might be 
imagined, that he would be as ready to 


*The great ſcarcity of theſe Sermons, as well as their excellence, has induced the Editor to inſert * 


them in this Collection. 
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| lo 

take away the life of St. John, as ſhe wa an 
to deſire this gratification of her paſſion; 

that ſhe could not make a more agreeable ſu 


requeſt, and that he only waited for an 
opportunity of granting it. 

But the holy Scriptures aſſure us, that 
though /e had a quarrel againſt him, and 
avould hawe killed him, ſhe could not. Fur 
Herod feared John, knowing that he <vas a 
Juft man and an holy. (Mark, vi. 19, 20,) 

'The rays of divine goodneſs in $t, 
John, ſhone with an awful luſtre ; and the 
beauty of holineſs recommended itſelf 


even to Herod, notwithſtanding that lis . 
favourite luſts pleaded earneſtly again fr 
it, and Herodias was always at hand, en- 12 
deavouring to hinder its efficacy by her fo 
importunate complaints, and enſnaring * 
ſuggeſtions. eu | M 

She did at laſt, indeed, ſurprize the Ne 
adulterer into a compliance, by the pleafing d 
artifices of her daughter, and obtaineda ce 
general grant, when he was belt diſpoſed 4 
to hearken to any demand. 1 

He that had obſerved his impartial re- | - 


prover, and when he heard him, did many 
things, and heard him gladly (Mark, vi. - 
20.), he was not aware of the ill ule that 


was afterwards made of the advantage { 
that he had raſtly given againſt him; and 4 
as ſoon as he perceived it, he repented 8 
of it. 3 5 1 - 

Though he freely promiſed to gratify 0 
the daughter of Herodias, with whatſo- « 


ever ſhe could aſk, ever to the half of bi: 
kingdom (Mark, v. 23.), he was yet 
grieved, when ſhe aſked for the head of is 
John the Baptiſt : The King was exceeding F 
ferry, yet for his calh's ſake, and for that 3 
fakes which fat with him, he would nt 
rcje& her. (Mark, v. 26.) He would have : 


receded 
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receded from his promiſe, had he not 
| miſtaken the force of the obligation, for 
he valued the life of this juſt and holy 
man more than even the half of his king- 
Me | 
5 From hence we may raiſe this obſerva- 
tion, That integrity gains the eſteem, 
even of the vicious and profane, and con- 
ſtrains them to reverence the man that 
goes on in a ſteady courſe of righteouſ- 
neſs. 
And this may be derived from the fol- 
lowing reaſons: 8 
Firſt, From the eſtabliſned notions, 
and natural ſenſe of good and evil: 
Secondly, From the excellence, and 
ſuperiority which virtue has over vice: 
5 Thirdly, From the likeneſs it bears to 
ce divine attributes: 
= Fourthly, From the beautiful ſimpli- 


4 city of truth and innocence ; and, 

„ Lay, From the impartial judgment 
a which wicked men make of things, in 
) their ſober intervals, and whenever they 
t are brought to themſelves. 

i And firſt, It may be derived from the 
f eſtabliſhed notions, and natural ſenſe of 
is good and evil. As men are diftinguiſhed 


from the reſt of the creation, by one 
common principle of reaſon, ſo they, all, 
form the ſame conceptions of vice and 
virtue, before they are tainted with error, 


or miſled by the corruption of their 
he nature, The lines of their duty are fo 
rg deeply engraven on their minds, that they 


cannot utterly eraſe them, unleſs their 
whole frame were alſo to be diſſolved. 
They may indeed ſully the light of rea- 
lon, and partly wear away the impreſſion 
chat was made upon them. And whilit 
many retain a juſt abhorrence of evil, 


* others may endeavour to deceive them- 
oe ſelves by embracing a more favourable 
nd opinion of it. But yet they have ſome 
ted glimmering imperfect knowledge, to ac- 


cuſe and upbraid them with folly : and 
though they would cover it with a ſpeci- 
{us appearance, by calling evil good, and 


bis goed evil (Iſa. v. 20.), yet they cannot 
yet 10 pervert their faculties as to ſupport 
| of bleir vain-glorious boaſting, with a ſuit- 
in; alle belief, and think that theſe things 
heir are juſt as they repreſent them. Though 


their wills are depraved and engaged 
in behalf of ſin, yet their judgments 


of themſelves. They may be ovèr- 
ruled, but will till ſerve to render them 


cannot ſo contradict, and be the reverſe 


\ 
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ſelf-condemned, and to juſtify the eon- 
duct of the righteous. 

They would fain conceal this their ap- 
probation, and ſilence their thoughts, 
with loud laughter, and confident raillery ; 


but their firſt ſenſe of things, though not 


lively enough to be the principle of 
their own actions, will yet oblige them to 


pay ſome regard to thoſe that have ated 


up to their duty. | 
And the nature of vice and virtue is 
not to be changed by their ſinful deſires, 


or become ſubſervient to their inclina- 


tions; but the marks that are ſtamped 
upon them will laſt for ever, and the 
difference between them 1s too wide to 


be cloſed. There is a fixed ftandard of 


true worth and goodneſs, and it is not left 
to be determined by the uncertain opi- 
nions, or the arbitrary wills of men, but 
it is every where the ſame; and virtue is 
thought praiſe-worthy, as vice paſſes 
for a term of infamy and reproach; and 
we are conſtrained to judge thus of it; 
and at the firſt mention of any act of 
piety, _ or ſelf-denial, our minds 
are pleaſed with it, and glow with a ge- 
nerous emulation : for we know, that it 
is warranted by right reaſon, and by the 
authority of an all-wiſe God, When we 
behold a man beſet with temptations, 
and getting the maſtery over them, and 
ſubduing himſelf ; when we obſerve him 
ſacrificing his intereſt to his duty, and 
hazarding all that is dear to him in this 
world, rather than let go his integrity; 
we preſently frame an idea of greatneſs 
ſuperior to earthly kingdoms and all their 
fading glories; and he that in the courſe 
of his life is ſteady in performing the 
ſervice of God, and never ſtoops to any 
ſinful compliance, is happy in the eſteem 
of all that know him. Every one yields 
his approbation, and envy dares not cavil 
at, or detract from him. Even thoſe 
profligate wretches, that have abandoned 
religion and thrown up their pretenſions 
to it, cannot but entertain a juſt opinion 
of him : and as'often as they look into 
themſelves, and take a view of their own 


caſe, they wiſh that their /a/t end may be 


like his (Numb. xxiii. 10.) ; and they 
even wiſh that their life were alſo like 
his. They are loſt to an affecting ſenſe 
of the joys and comforts of religion ; but 
{ill it extorts a veneration from them; 
and they are ſometimes forced to reflect, 
as creatures endued with reaſon, 2 
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And the efteem which naturally fol- 


lows integrity, is derived, f 
Secondly, From the excellence and 
ſuperiority that virtue has over vice; and 
this is infinitely great, and appears at the 
firſt view to all that conſider it: the 
former is the perfection, the latter the 
corruption of nature: and look how differ- 
ent the glory of the angels of God is 
from the ſhame of thoſe accurſed ſpirits, 
that were caſt down from the manſions of 


bliſs, into the land of darkneſs, almoſt ſo 


different is the ſtate of the righteous from 
that of the wicked. Behold our firit 


parent walking in the garden of Eden, 


unſpeakably happy in his unſullied inno- 
cence: and behold one of his wretched 


| poſterity, ſold into the ſlavery of ſin, and 


under the dominion of his unruly affec- 
tions; in one we ſee the diſgrace and 
ignominy of vice; in the other the dig- 
nity of virtue. 5 
Nay, we may deſcend lower than this; 
and if we compare the condition of the 
beſt of men, with that of the worm that 
crawleth upon the ground; we ſhall find 
there is a yet greater diſtance between the 


juſt and holy man, and the vicious and 


profane, than between the moſt perfect of 


mankind, and this mean contemptible 


creature: for this has kept its appointed 


place, and fulfils the will of its Creator; 


whereas the ſinner is fallen from his high 
ſtation, and is become deſpicable to him- 
ſelf. He that has maintained his integri- 
ty, knows that he is endued with a noble 
greatneſs of mind, that he is anſwering 
the deſign of his Maker, and is running 


the race which is ſet before him. (Heb. 


Xii. 1.) . 
He examines his paſt actions with inex- 


preſſible ſatis faction, and delights to ob- 


ſerve the beautiful order of his nature; 
his conſcience poſſeſſed of its due authori- 
ty, his reaſon ſeated in its throne, and his 
will and affections paying a cheerful obe- 
dience. 1 
And all that live under the influence of 
his example, ſecond the teſtimony that 
his own heart gives him, and ratify his 


| juſt approbation. His advice is as a law 


to them, and they ſtudy to pleaſe him, 
by an equal regard to their duty : as 
Job ſpeaks of himſelf; 2710 me men gave 
ear, and waited, and kept filence at my 
counſel; after my words they ſpake not 
again, and my ſpeech dropped upon them 


(Job. xxix. 21, 22.) | 


_ againſt vice, when virtue diſplays tel 


involuntary veneration, are withheld iro 


"at 
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But the man that forgets the dignity 


of his nature, and deſcends to the com. 
miſſion of a ſin, is conſcious that he hay 
done an injury to his faculties, and au 
action that is a diſgrace to him, and for 
which he ſhall call himſelf a fool for 
ever. He 1s abaſhed at the remembrance 
of it, and confounded at the ungrateful 8 
thought: and whilſt he has any value fo 
his - honour, he would be ignorant (if 
poſſible) of his fin, ſhut out himſelf from 
being a ſpectator of it, and would not 
that his 1%, hand ſhould know auhat his 
right hand doth. (Matt. vi. z.) 

And much more 1s he afraid of the ju 
and holy man: for his integrity is a re. 
proof to him: it cuts him to the heart with 
a ſenſe of his ſhame, puts him in mind of 
the glory that ke has forfeited, and brings 
his reaſon and conſcience to witneſs agaiut 
him. His eſtabliſhed virtue rebukes him, 
like thoſe faithful monitors, and by ſhey. 
ing him how he ought to live, condemm 
him for not living as he ought, 

When innocence appears, vice i 
aſhamed and would conceal itſelf, as the 
multitude of finners will deſire to do à 
the laſt day, when they ſhall not be able 
to lift up their heads to behold the Sun of 
righicoungſs (Mal. iv. 2.) coming forth u 
his full ſtrength, and his /aints fitting u 
= to judge the world. (Luke, xu. 
30. | 

There needs no loud declamatin 


with boldneſs: its preſence checks the 
confidence of ſin; and the ſinner loo 
down with confuſion of face: his guit 
reproves itſelf, and cries out, in the wors 
of Ahab, Haſ# thou found me, O min 
enemy? (1 Kings, xxi. 20.) He is ſent 
with a prevailing awe, and his mouths 
ſtopped while the goldly are in his fight 
Hence it is, that the patrons of irreligut 
ſuſpend the commiſſion of their belove 
iniquity in the preſence of a good man, 

They forbear for a while the languag 
of blaſphemy and profaneneſs, and by # 


evil. Were they in the company ofthat 
that are equally regardleſs of God, tht 
could glory in their wickedneſs, and van 
themſelves againſt the Moſt High. By 
they dare not be thus vile before the m 
of integrity, whoſe frowns are ters 
to them, and who chaſtiſes them " 
their impiety, barely by not partak 
with it. Before ſuch a witneſs, they © 
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up the profeſſion of religion, and would 
borrow the reputation that certainly at- 
tends it. And this reſpect which righte- 
ouſneſs commands, ariſes, 8 
Thirdly, From the likeneſs it bears to 
the divine attributes, 


glory upon him, that daily aſpires to a 
nearer reſemblance of his holineſs. Every 
good action is a copy of one or other of 
thoſe perfections which God has mani- 
felted to us: and he that is diſtinguiſhed 
by an unmoveable reſolution to do his 
duty, and by repeated conquelts of the 
moſt inviting temptations, has ſomething 
truly great and godlike in him, that en- 
gages our obſervation and beſpeaks our 


| eſteem: and thoſe faithful ſervants of 


God, that are adorned with the beams of 


his goodneſs, are alſo clothed with 


majeſty, and it is their defence and pro- 


tection; for even their enemies /ee certain- 


ly that the Lord is with them (Gen. xxvi. 
28.), and deſire to be joined in the ſame 
intereſts that they may partake of God's 
bleſſing, It was this that obtained mercy 
for Joſeph, when he was falſely accuſed, 
and caſt into priſon ; and this, together 
with the working of God's providence, 
gave him favour in the ſight of the keeper 
of the priſon (Gen. xxxix. 21,). This pre- 
ſerved his choſen people, and /uffered no 
man to do them wrong, as they went from 
one nation to another, from one kingdom to 
another people (Pſal. cv. 13, 14, 15.) ; for 
God did by this, as it were, ſpeak unto 
them, Touch not nil anointed, and do my 
prophets no harm. And they that have 
deſigned to injure the righteous man, and 
been armed with power to execute their 
purpoſe, have been prevented by a ſur- 
prizing dread, which has bid them have 
nothing to do with that juſt man (Mat. 
xxvli. 19.) . The thought of the intended 
villany has ſhocked them; and his invin- 
Cible virtue has taken away the ftrength 
of their reſolutions. And they were 
aſtoniſhed as Jacob was, when he awaked 
out of his ſleep, and ſaid, Surely the Lord is 
in this place, and I knew it not; how dread- 
ful is this place ! This is none other but the 


houſe of Cod; this is the gate of heaven. 


(Gen. xxviii. 17.) When integrity has 
ſtood unſhaken againſt the utmoſt efforts 
of the ungodly, their hatred is vanquiſh- 
ed; and they do juſtice to him that has 
maintained it, with certainly this is a right- 
us man (Luke, xxiii. 47.). A powerful 
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ſinner has been afraid of his bold re- 
prover, and a licentious judge has trem- 
bled before his priſoner. For religion 
diſarms and ſtrikes an awe upon its ene- 
mies; and it dazzles and confounds them, 


It is a token o as the light from heaven did St. Paul, as he 
| God's eſpecial preſence, that ſheds a 


was jcurneying to Damaſcus (Acts, ix. z.), 
to perſecute the church of God. 

It is a lively proof of God's power 
over the minds of men, that, even the 
that hate him, cannot with- hold the ret- 
pect and eſteem that are due to the re- 
ſemblance of him; and as ſoon as they 
ſee his inge and ſuperſcription, they cannot 
but render unto God the things that are 
God's (Mat. xxii. 20, 21). 

And the moſt obilinate prejudice is 
pierced through by the beautiful ſimpli- 
city of truth and innocence, which is, 

Fourthly, to be conſidered, How 
much ſoever mankind may diſagree in 
other matters; how unwilling ſoever they 
may be to agree in this; yet they with 
one conſent, acknowledge the excellence 
of truth, and the real worth of innocence. 
Sincerity gains acceſs, by its natural ef- 
ficacy ; it needs no arts to recommend it; 


but is therefore moſt acceptable, becauſe 


it is without art or deſign. | 
There is no character more deſirable, 
more generally beloved, than that of a 


plain honeſt man: it enters into the hearts 
of all With an irreſiſtible force, like the 
goſpel of Chriſt, which obtained a ready 


aſſent to itſelf, by its glaring evidence: 


it was not ſet off with a pompous ſhew of 


eloquence, or the enticing words of man's 
vi/aom (1 Cor. 11. 4.) ; but truſted to its 
own power, and appeared as it really 
was, in a ſimple unaffected narration. 

An impartial regard to truth, and a 
ſtedfaſt reſolution of doing our duty, are 
infinitely more valuable in themſelves, 
than all the acquired ornaments, and the 
moſt faſhionable rules of converſation ; 
and a good man has ſomething truly en- 
gaging in his deportment, that pleaſes 
more effectually than the plauſible civi- 
lities and ſeeming courteſy of the fine 


gentleman, and the enſnaring embraces * 


and fair promiſes of the courtier, _ 

The world may ſometimes think him 
their enemy, becauſe he tells them the 
truth (Gal. iv. 16.), and may careſs the 
flatterer, that diſtinguiſhes away their 
guilt, and covers their vices with a ſofter 
name, | 


But they hate the former only whilſt 
N they 
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provokes and inflames them; they are 


2 precarious eſteem; 
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they are enemies to themſelves, and em- 
ploy the latter, juſt while he gives them 
a little caſe, and lulls them into a deceit- 
fal ſecurity. But there 15 nothing more 
odious than flattery; and whilſt. it la- 


bours to conceal its baſeneſs, it ſhews the 


excellence of truth, and confeſſes, that it 
15 amiable in the eyes even of a preju- 
diced ſpectator; for it puts on the ap- 
pearance of it, and ſtudies to be unlike 
itſelf; for the mind, though vicious and 
depraved, cannot reliſh fulſome and undiſ- 
guiſed flattery, but rejects it with abhor- 
rence, And the finver looks down with 
contempt upon the deſpicable wretch that 
proſtitutes his reaſon to the ſervice of a 
lie, and renders himſelf the molt vile and 
abject of creatures, to form a tranſitory 
intereſt, or purchaſe a forced and pre- 
tended approbation. | 

_ Such is the value of truth, that they 
that deviate from it muſt ſeem to adhere 
to it; and the moſt ſkilful flatterer tries 
to perſuade the perſon he commends, that 
he has certainly thoſe virtues, which he 
falſely alcribes to him: his commendation 
18 as nought, unleſs it paſſes for truth, 
and his deſigus are diſappointed, unleſs he 
15 believed. How far preterable then 1s 
truth, which ſtands on a ſure foundation, 
and does not court an uncertain opinion, 
which always 
pleaſes, when the mind-ſces it as it is, 
and which prepares and forces tlie way to 
acceptance, even through the groſſeſt 
prejudice, 

Which leads me, laſtly, to derive the 
obſervation on the text, from the impar- 
tial judgment that wicked men make of 
things in their ſober intervals, and when- 
ever tiey are brought to themſelves. 

Their ſins having the aſcendant over 
them, are generally regarded in the firſt 


place; and every thing that offers itſelf 


15 conſidered as agreeable to, or incon- 
ſiſtent with them. Their repreſentation 
is received by the injured faculties of the 
mind, and it is compelled to aſſent to 
their unnatural interpretation: for we 
(ſay they) are they that eught to ſpeak, for 
*we are lords over them. And whilit they 


are tied and bound in this miſerable 


ſlavery, the ſight of a juit and holy man 


galled with his reproofs, and break out 
into opprobrious language. 

Whilſt they are warm in the purſuit of 
their ſuppoſcd pleaſures, they cannot bear 
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the leaſt interruption, they are too impꝛ. 
tient to hearken to reaſon. | 
But there are ſome ſeaſons in which 
they may be ſpoken withal : when they 
affections are cool, and they are wearied 
with the ſervice of ſin, they begin to con. 
ſider the example that was ſet before 
them, the pathetical exhortations of the 
preacher of righteouſneſs, the holy vehe. 
mence with which he applied himſelf to 
them, and the affectionate concern 
wherewith he intreated them. And they 
think with themſelves; Surely he was in 
earneſt; we indeed mocked at his per. 
ſuaſions, and made a jeſt of our calamity; 
but now we acknowledge that he ſpoke 
the truth, becauſe he was thoroughly con. 
vinced of it, and expreſſed a compaſſion 
towards us, out of a ſincere regard to uz, 
and a juſt ſenſe of our danger; we rejed. 
ed him as our enemy, but we unreaſon- 
ably accounted him ſo, fince he deals with 
us no otherwiſe than with himſelf, and ad- 
viſes us to act as he believes we ought to 
do, according to his beſt judgment cf 
things, and the rule of his own practice; 
why then ſhould we violate our pureſt 
ſentiments, by injuring the man who bears 
a good-will to us, and diſcharges the moſt 
difficult offices of friendſhip, by reſcuing 
us out of our own hands, and telling us 
we are enemies to our unmortal ſouls ? 
Theſe thozghts naturally occur to 
them, when they are diſpoſed to conſider, 
and make a right eſtimate of things; then 
they pay a deference to him that holds 
aſt the truth, and anſwers its obligations, 
much rather than to thoſe that have con- 
ſpired to degrade themſelves : and unleſs 
they are totally blinded, they will at one 
time or other endeavour to make amends 
for their profane jeſts and raillery, by 
treating the better part of mankind with 
reverence, and deſpiſing thoſe that run 
into the ſame exceſs of riot with them. 
Having gone through the ſeveral par- 
ticulars propoſed,, I am perſuaded that 
you have already drawn ſuch inferences, 
as ariſe from them, and have prevented 
me 1n the application, 5 
Let me only mention, the great ex- 
ample of righteouſneſs, whom we this day 
commemorate, and the remarkable effect 
which his life and doctrine had upon 
Herod ; and you will reſolve to keep your 
integrity, and glory in a brave profeſſion 
of religion ; you will be animated anden- 
couraged by the hopes of bringing piety 
1 Into 
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into faſhion, and putting a ſtop to the 
ſpreading contagion, and the vaunting 
confidence of ſin. : 
Conſider with how ſwift a progreſs re- 
o ligion would prevail in the world, were 
not men aſhamed of that. which 15 their 
reateſt glory, were they as bold and re- 
Flute in owning the practice of religion, 
as others are in propagating the corrupt 
| notions and vicious manners of the age. 
Conſider the powerful influence of ho- 
lineſs, in that Herod feared John, for this 
very reaſon, becauſe he was a juſt man 
and an holy; when at the ſame time he 
was able to baniſh him from his preſence, 
and procure the quiet enjoyment of his 
ſin, What a mighty efficacy then would 
= holincſs have, did thoſe of the higheſt 
ranks and fortunes let their light ſhine be- 
irre nen (Mat. iii. 16.), it would be beau- 


ners, and chaſe away immorality and pro- 
faneneſs. Did they know the dignity of 
virtue, they would not ſo cafily recede 
| fromit. They are carried away by the 
| falſe maxims of honour, and yield to the 


their eſteem, and acquire a vain applauſe. 

Whereas the moſt likely way to be 

truly approved of men, is, firſt to be ac- 

ceptable with God; and did they inſiſt 

upon, and ſtedfaſtly preſerve their virtue, 
the world would be at length brought over 
to them, and entertain the ſame ſenti- 

ments of things. | | 

They only betray themſelves, by de- 
parting from he old paths (Jer. vi. 16.) 

of virtue, and diſcover a low contemptible 
ſpirit, by a mean compliance and a ſer- 
vlle imitation. | 

Did they adhere to their profeſſion, and 
adorn it with a ſuitable practice, they 
would be admired for their noble reſolu- 
ton, and their example would be eſteem- 
ed as a law. | 

And how much more becoming 1s it 
to do their duty, and obtain that reſpect 
which is derived from the natural ſente of 
good and evil, from the excellence of vir- 
tue; from the likeneſs it bears to the di- 
vine attributes; from the beautiful ſim- 
plicity of truth and innocence, and from 
the impartial judgment of wicked men, 
when they are brought to themſclves, 
than to be governed by humour and cuſ- 


price of unreaſonable men? | 
For. theſe are more uncertain than their 
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tifally terrible to the combination of ſin- 


clamours of a ſinful generation; to gain 
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own vain breath, and their applauſe will 
periſh ſooner than a blaſt, | 
But virtue will recommend u} to God's 
unerring approbation : and what he de- 
termines 1s fixed and certain, for it is 
done in truth and equity, 
And all that have any regard to reaſon, 


will ſecond his judgment, and the appro- 


bation of our conſcience, and even they 
that behold goodneſs afar off will admirs 
it. And when the end of all things is 
come, our character will remain untaint- 
ed; and God will do honour to us before 
an innumerable multitude ; and there 
ſhall be no ſpeech nor language but what 
ſhall ſpeak our praiſe. | 

Now to God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghoſt, be all honour 
and glory, now and for evermore, 


SERMON II. 


The Duty and Advantages of 
Sincerity. 


PSALM xv. 2. 
And ſpeaketh the truth from his heart. 


14 laws of God are imprinted upon 
the nature of man, and written in the 
tables of our hearts. But, alas! we ſoon 
deface the impreſſion, and the glorious 
characters are quickly loſt, becauſe they 
are written but in duſt. So great is their 
value, that they ought to be engraven 
upon marble with a pen of a diamond. 
But why do I ſpeak of marble; for that 
alſo periſhes, and the tables of ſtone were 
broken. i | 

But the laws of God ſhall never fail; 
his fingers have committed them to a re- 
cord that ſhall never be blotted out ; and 
he will preſerve them in everlaſting cha- 


rafters in the book of life. There every 


line is a ray of glory, and every branch 
of our duty is a beam of that ſun which 
ſhall never withdraw his light, 

Till we can read it in that divine ori- 
ginal, we cannot deſire to behold a fair- 
er copy of it, than appears in the pſalm 
which is now before us. Surely if ever 
the heart of the Pſalmilt indited a good 
matter, if ever his tongue was the pen of 
a ready writer, it was in this excellent 
portion of Scripture. In this he ſurpaſſed 


tom, by the perverſe wills, and wild ca- the reſt of the children of men; full of 


grace were his lips, and they dropped the 
dew of heaven. | 
What 
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What wiſdom may we learn from that 
important queſtion : Lord, who ſhall dwell 
in thy tabernacle ? or who ſpall reſt upon 
thy holy bill? And what ſatisfaction may 


wie receive from that faithful anſwer 


which the ſpirit of God returned to him, 
or which, through his direction, he re- 
turned to himſelf; Ewen he that leadeth 


an uncorrupt life, and doth the thing which 


is right, and ſpeaketh the truth from his 
heart! 

Every word that goes before the text, 
and every word that follows it, deſerves 
our particular conſideration; but let me 
at this time dwell upon the amiable virtue 
of truth and ſincerity ; or rather et this 
be our reſt for ever; here let us dævell, and 
bave a delight therein. | | 

That you may aſcead to the holy place 
by ſpeaking the truth from your heart ; 
I ſhall 15 

Firſt, Endeavour to direct you in the 
performance of this duty, and | 
| Secondly, 'T'o ſhew the advantages of 


at, 
That you may perform it aright, you 


ſhould, | 
1ſt, Conſider the folly and baſeneſs of 
inſincerity. 5 


2dly, You ſhould cleanſe your minds 
from corrupt and vicious thoughts. 
| 3dly, You ſhould poſſeſs them with juſt 
And, 
Athly, You ſhould -ſpeak from the 


ground of your hearts, without any inten- 


tion of enſnaring or betraying your neigh- 
bour. 

And, 1ft, you ſhould conſider the folly 
and baſeneſs of inſincerity. | 

Great is the folly of thoſe men that 
leave the paths of uprightneſs, to walk 
in the ways of darkneſs. Their exqui- 
ſite ſubtilty ſerves as often to puzzle and 
perplex themſelves, as to entangle others. 
They are loſt in the-intricate maze of de- 


ceit, and cannot find a way to eſcape out 


of the circle which they have artfully 
drawn. They make no progreſs by en- 
gaging in indirect courſes, but are carried 
to and fro by their crooked and perverſe 
dealings, like the winding ſtream, that 
turns back upon itſelf, and the ſwifter it 
runs, ſo much the ſooner it comes again 
to its fountain. _ 

The path of the juſt is as the ſhining light, 
to invite and lead them on to happineſs; 
and they that have learnt the wiſdom of 
integrity, are directed by the ſame 
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heavenly guide, as went before the chil 
of Voarl 15 a pillar of 6 and ciiding 
them ſafely through the mighty water, 
and the barren wilderneſs. But they 
that follow their own treacherous policy 
and plunge themſelves into the depths of 
iniquity, are led aſtray by an uncertain 
guide, that reſembles the wandering ya. 
pour of the night, which trains on the 
miſtaken traveller, till he falls from 7 
precipice, or ſinks into the mire. Th 
cannot fix upon a ſure foundation, but are 
conſtrained to ſhift and change their place, 
finding no reſt for the fole of their fapt, 

heir infincerity ſtill wants a veil to 
cover. it; for if it once appears, its ſordid 
deſigns are defeated. But how hard is it 
to cover it effectually! Though the dif. 
guiſe be curiouſly wrought, it will ſoon 
be worn out, and require another pre. 
tence to conceal its failure : and even the 
endeavour to conceal it frequently betrays 
it, and the ſmoke ſhews that the flame is 
ſtifled. = 

There can be no peace in this forced 

unnatural itate ; freſh diſquiets are always 
rifing in the mind ; and while the heart 
15 treacherous, the temples of the head 


can take no reſt, For they that are con- 


ſcious to themſelves that they are work- 
irg miſchief, muſt alſo be apprehenſive of 
the fatal diſcovery. Amidſt the many 
croſs ways of diſhoneſty, they know not 
which to chooſe, for in every one they 
expect to meet an adverſary. And many 
indeed there are, as induſtrious to find 
them out, as they are to prevent it. 

Such is the folly of inſincerity, if we 
conſider it with reſpect only to men: but 
how much greater is it, ſince there is an 
all- ſeeing God with xvhom wwe have to ds ! 
(Heb. iv. 13.) his eyes are ten thouſand 
times brighter than the ſun, beholding all the 
aways of men, and conſidering the molt ſecret 
parts: he knew ail things ere ever they 
vere created, ſo alſo after they were perfected 
he looked upon ihem all (Ecclus. xxiii. 29.) 

He ſees every ſpring and movement of 
the heart, and oblerves every paſſion that 
ſtirs within it, when it is ſoured with the 
rancour of ſettled hatred, preyed upon by 
the never-dying worm of inveterate ma- 
lice, ſwelled and diſturbed with envy, or 
inclined to blaſt our neighbour's reputa- 
tion, by calumny and detraction. 

No cloud or darkneſs can ſcreen our 
thoughts from his view ; they would all 
diſtinctly appear before him, thogh they 

| Were 
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avere more than the ſea, and our counſels 
evere profounder than the great deep. 
Though our heart were doubled and 
folded up with the moſt artful fraud, yet 
444 veffure be wwould unfold it. 

He deſpiſes the admired contrivances 
of the conſummate villain, and laughs 
him to ſcorn; he fruftrateth the ae/igns of 
the liars, and maketh them mad ; he turneth 
«viſe men backward, and maketh their know- 
ledge fooliſh (Iſai. xliv. 25.). And inſin- 
cerity muſt be allowed to be no leſs baſe 
than fooliſh, the perfidious themſelves 
being judges. 

2 | — fn caſts a blemiſh and diſhonour 
W upon our nature, and covers us with 
ſhame and confuſion. But this is more 
eſpecially ſhameful, and, as it proceeds 
from 2a mean, abje& ſpirit, ſo it writes 
fear and ſuſpicion upon the face, and ſets 
a mark on the ſordid wretch that 1s guilty 
W of it. He calls for the darkneſs to ſpread 
W itſelf over him, ſtudies to paſs unobſery- 
= ed, and lurks in ſecret places: whilſt no 
one but God and his own ſoul 15 privy to 


— 
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0 his deſign, he diſtruſts every ſtep that he 
5 WEE takes, and dreads every man that meets 
n nim, as if he would proclaim his diſgrace, 
. Even the pretended advocates for ho- 
i nour, declare the baſeneſs of lying and 
5 falſehood. For to give a man the lie, is 
of in their eſteem an unpardonable affront ; 
1 a reflection that can be waſhed out by no- 
2 thing but blood; an offence that cannot be 
hl expiated by any thing, but the ſacriſice 
2/ | and death of the offender. | 
nd And if the groundleſs imputation of 
lying is ſo foul a blot, how preat is the 
= weight of guilt and infamy that falls upon 
= them who deſerve the charge ! and if 
* they cannot bear to be accuſed of it with- 
, 7 out reaſon, ſhould they not be afraid to 
Fr give reaſon for the accuſation ? 
”= If you conſider the perſons with whom 
Ho you deal treacherouſly, you muſt neceſſa- 
1 rily be ſenſible of the vileneſs of your 
Ze | proceeding, and look upon the odious 
* practice with loathing and abhorrence. 
* If they are honeſt and ſincere, as pro- 
- bably they are ; for they are the perſons 
1 that are moſt eaſily wrought upon, the 
Ke | leaſt ſuſpicious of your baſeneſs, and 


therefore the moſt expoſed to it ; think 
with yourſelves, how unnatural it is, to 
make a prey of ſuch ingenuous tempers, 
and privately injure them, while they 
innocently breath forth their thoughts, 
aud pour out their hearts before you, 
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his diſadvantage. 


the hands of thoſe that he in wait for us, 
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Their ſincerity befpeaks your tendereſt 
regard, and you offer violence to your- - 
ſelves, and put off your humanity, when 
ran betray them. They, alas, entertain a 
ind opinion of you, and perſuade them- 
ſelves, they may ſafely put their confi- 
dence in you. And you (if you are falſe 
to them) ſtab them to the heart, while 
they are leaning upon your breaſts, and 
knitting their ſoul with yours. If you 
can proceed to ſuch villany as this, you 
may alſo murder the gueſt that begs 
protection for a night under your roof, or 
you may imbrue your hands in the blood 
of the harmleſs infant in the midſt of its 
peaceful ſleep. | 
But ſuppoling that the perſons you are 
dealing with, are themſelves infincere, 
and you flatter yourſelves, that you are 
only acting the defenſive part, and fight- 
ing with their own weapons, yet even 
then you are ſelf-condemned. You are 
provoked by their treachery, and are you 
therefore treacherous ? You juſtly abhor 
their practice, and yet imitate the prac- 
tice you abhor. | 
The conſequences of falſehood are moſt 
pernicious in the important affairs of life; 
and it has alſo a baleful influence upon 
our common converſation. It entirely 
deſtroys the cheerfulneſs of it, and ſtrikes 
an uncomfortable damp upon it: there 
can be no pleaſure in converſing together, 
if we are always afraid of Heine be- 
trayed. 
And we are expoſed to dangers ariſing 
from tempers ſeemingly different. For 
one man appears free and open, and en- 
courages us to ſpeak in the ſame free and 
open manner. His deſign in the mean 
time is baſe, to take off the reſtraints of 
caution that keep us in ſafety, and to 
draw us off from our guard, as the ſubtle 
commander advances and offers battle, 
that he may encourage his adverſary to 
leave his places of ſtrength, and fight to 
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Another man lies on the reſerve to 
watch for every flip and failing, and 
make a diſhoneſt uſe of thoſe indifcretions 
which he obſerves, and yet does not ſeem 
to obſerve, in others. Thus we fall into 


and are compaſſed about with enemies 

where none were expected. | 
Dreadful was that flate of war which 
impious men have falſely ſuppoſed to be 
the (tate of nature: yet it were better for 
| us 
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us to live in that dreadful ſtate, always 
apprehenſive of open violence, than to be 
always liable to be ſurprized by ſecret 
treachery. | | 

Wretched is the condition of that peo · 
ple, whoſe tongue is an Arrow ſhot out, it 
ſpeaketh deceit : one ſpeaketh peaceably to 
his neighbour with his mouth, but in heart 
he layeth his wait (Jer. ix. 8.). 

That you may never incur this heinous 
charge, but may copy after him, in 
whoſe lips there was found no guile, you 
ſhould, ſecondly, cleanſe your minds from 
corrupt and vicious thoughts. For if the 
fountain be clean, the ſtreams that flow 
from it will be pure from fin ; but if this 
be corrupt, it will ſend forth the waters 
of bitterneſs, and taint the whole courſe 
of your actions. 

The heart is the root and foundation 
either of good or evil; and if this be un- 
ſound, and has a canker lurking within 

it, you cannot ſafely rely upon it: and 
| how fair ſoever your profeſſions are, they 
are no more Luan an empty pretence, or 
a ſpecious covering, that makes a ſhew 
for a time, and then, like blaſted fruit, 
turns to decay. | ö e 

As therefore you would deal ſincerely 
with one another, you ſhould carefully 
put away every unreaſonable prejudice 
againſt your neighbour : for prejudice 
perverts the judgment, and miſguides 


the will, and gives an evil tincture to all 


your thoughts, words, and actions. 

Envy is another pernicious quality, 
that diſpoſes men to perfidious dealing, 
and inclines them to lay trains and ſnares 
to injure the perſon that is the object of 
It. 

And malice is always engaged in the 
ſtricteſt alliance with falſehood; and as 
they are the dittinguithing characters of 
the accurſed ſpirit, ſo they have the molt 
prevailing influence over the vile wretched 
man that delights in the ſubtle arts of 
doing miſchief, | | 

And though they may ſeem leſs dan- 
gerous, yet you cannot too ſtrictly guard 
againſt an arrogant opinion of your own 
wiſdom, and a vain contempt of the ſim- 
plicity of others. For theſe have pre- 
vailed with many to double and prevari- 
cate, who yet were above the ſordid 
temptations of avarice, and had no other 
motive to it, but only a fond opinion of 
their ſhrewd, dextrous conduct. 
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It is this that has moved them tg 
practice upon the eaſy credulity of well. 
meaning men; to open their hearts h 
the falſe key of crafty inſinuations, and 


to make the baſeſt uſe of the confidence 


which is unwarily put in them. It is this 
that has filled them with an ill: natured 
pleaſure, when they have taken the ig. 
norant in the ſnares which they have cy. 
riouſly wrought, and made them inſen- 
{ible of the nets that are caſt about them. 
But amidſt the many evil thoughts that 
corrupt the mind, you ought moſt eſpe. 
cially to beware of thoſe that tend to co. 
vetouſneſs. For if this vice has gotten 
the dominion over you, it will tempt you 
not only to betray your brother, but to 
ſell your ſoul. | 

It was this that influenced the accurſed 
Judas, when he reproved Mary for ancint- 
ing the feet of Fcſus with very coſtly oint- 
ment, and pretended that it might bs 
better employed, it were fold, and the 
price of it given to the poor. This he ſud 
not that he cared for the poor, but becaiſ 
he was a thief, and had the bag, and bir 
what was put therein (John, xii. 6, 6.) 

And it was this that had a fatal effect 
upon him, when he betrayed his friend 
and his ſaviour by a kiſs, and delivered 


himſelf to perdition for thirty pieces of file 


ver (Mat. xxvi. 15.). 
This, I hope, is ſufficient to engage 
you to cleanſe your minds from corrupt 


and vicious thoughts, and, in the third 


place, to poſſeſs them with juſt and ho- 
nourable principles. | 

And one of the beſt principles that can 
be fixed and planted in you, is a ſincere 
value for truth, and a due regard to your 
word. | 

Truth naturally recommends itſelf to 
the mind, and appears with an amiable ; 
beauty, though it has no other charms but 
its own ſimplicity, This virtue is molt 
eſpecially ſweet to the ſoul, and demands 
your love and veneration with a mighty 
force and authority. And its authority 
ſhould be held as ſacred for ever; 10 
corrupt breath ſhould taint it, no faith- 
leſs tongue ſhould violate it. By it 
bands the members of ſociety are held 
together; and every other tie mult fail, 
and all relations be diſſolved, if this be de- 
ſtroyed. ; 

Without this there is no ſafety in com- 
merce, no pleaſure in converſation, 10 

TR dependancs 


derm. II. 
dependance upon friendſhip, no valuable 
zlliance even in f 
And if you have a juſt value for your- 
Neues, you cannot but regard your word. 
und it is then highly worthy of the re- 
id of others, when truth is ſtamped 
ppon it. ; p 
lic tongue is then a glorious member; 
daa the faculty of ſpeech is applied to the 
dobleſt uſe, when it faithfully conveys ſo 
ich a treaſure. | 
= The words of truth are 
Wnctal bearing the royal image. 
Whey are not queſtioned and received with 
picion and diſtruſt, but paſs with un- 
oobted authority, and gain entire credit, 
oon as it is known what image and ſu- 
„Cipticn they bear. | 
A generous ſcorn and abhorrence of 
( ſehcod is another principle almoſt as 
oserſul as a juſt value for truth. For 
has often happily reſtrained men from 
ee baſe practices of deceit, though they 
Wave fallen a prey to other temptations 3 
nd though many vices have taken poſ- 
fon of them, yet they have withheld 
emſelves from perfidious dealing, be- 
auſe they loathed and diſdained it. And 
bere conſcience ſeems to have loſt its 
over, generoſity and honour have in 
Mme meaſure ſupplied its place, and for- 
id them to do a diſhoneſt action. 
And there is certainly a reſpe& due to 
ole in whom there are theſe remains of 
Wirtue: and though they ought to be 
lamed for being enemies to themſelves, 
committing other ſinful actions, yet 
e ſhould give them their deſerved praiſe 
and much they certainly deſerve) for ab- 
aining from the fins of unfaithfulneſs. 
| It you poſſeſs yourſelves with benevo- 
nce and humility, theſe principles alſo 
il engage you to be ſtrictly juſt. They 
ll iacline you to ſerve your brethren 
ch cheerfulneſs, and promote their in- 
reſt with fidelity. 
While you preſerve a tender concern 
br them, and are ſtedfaſtly reſolved to 
orm every good office that lies in 
Pur power, no villainous thought can 
mr into your breaſt, no arts of deceit 
i ga acceſs to you. For theſe pro- 
ed from malice and ill- nature, and can- 
ot be entertained with pleaſure by any 
* does not delight in doing mil- 
bat while you endeavour to make every 
a your {ri 

Your friend, and to ſhew yourſelves 


. 


like the pureſt 
And 
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friends to every man, you cannot ſecretly 
violate their intereſt, or conceive a 
thought of being falſe and injurious to 
them, without indignation. Since the 
mouth ſpeateth out of the abundance of the 
heart, you ſhould enrich it with virtuous . 
principles, and furniſh it with the trea- 
ſures of goodneſs ; and then you will, 

Fourthly, ſpeak from the ground of 
your hearts, without any intention of en- 
ſnaring or betraying your neighbour. 
This alone can raiſe you to the character 
that is drawn by the pſalmiſt ; if your 
words - proceed from the depth of your 
heart, and are directed to a good end. 

For this comprehends every thing that 
is valuable in ſpeech; and without this, 
your words are either trifling, or hei- 
nouſly evil: for unleſs the heart guides 
you, they are ſlight and ſuperficial, and 
no more than the vain froth and over- 
fiowing of the lips ; they are of no uſe or 
ſignification; and happy were it, if they 
were regarded as little, by him that 
hears, as by thoſe that ſpeak them, 

But this 15 the leaſt abuſe of words, and 
not to be compared with the guilt of 
thoſe that flow from a baſe and treache - 
rous deſign. | 

In diſcharging the duty of ſincerity, 
it is not neceſſary to ſpeak the whole 
truth in every place, and lay open the 
entire ſtate of your mind to every one 
that deſires to look into it. We ought” 
to keep a guard upon it, and communi- 
cate no more of it than 1s conſiſtent with 
prudence and fafety. 

It is ſufficient to open the firſt room in 
our hearts, to thoſe with whom we are 


but imperfectly acquainted, and to let 


them in farther by degrees, as our inti- 
macy and friendſhip are gradually im- 
proved. | | | 
When an inſinuating ſpy is obſerving our 
conduct with an evil curiofity, we ſhould 
take care to diſappoint his traiterous in- 
tentions, and not raſhly diſcloſe our 
thoughts, as Hezekiah fhewed the houſe of 
his precious things, the filver, the gold, and 
the ſpices, and the precious ointment, and 
all the houſe of his armour, and all that 
cone found in his treaſures. ta the ſervants 
of the king of Babylon (Iſai. xxxix. 2.). 
The ſafeſt and the juſteſt way of acting, 
in ſuch a caſe, 1s to impart nothing but 
truth, and to conceal nothing with an in- 

ſincere and villanous reſerve. _ 
ut there are many caſes in which we 
* K are 
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are required to ſpeak the whole truth, 
and we ſhould not keep back any part 
of it, or cover it with any diſguiſe, 
or blend it with any corruption. 

As it is pure in itſelf, and without any 
allay, we ſhould deliver it with /rnglene/s 
of heart, and imitate the multitude of them 
that firſt believed in Chriſt, who avere of 
one heart and one foul (Acts, iv. 32.). 

When a poſitive promiſe is made, the 


nature of it ſhould be fully conſidered : it 


gives the perſon to whom it is made, an 
abſolute right to the thing that is pro- 
miſed : and to deny it him utterly, is a 
palpable injury ; to withhold it longer 
than the time appointed, or put it off 
from day to day, 1s an unnatural cruelty, 
and a barbarous abuſe of the expectation 
which we have raiſed and encouraged. 
Perhaps his whole dependance reſts 
upon it, and every diſappointment tor- 
tures and afflicts him. - 
The heart 1s a joint-witneſs with God, 
and if it retracts or diſfowns the engage- 
ment, it contradicts the teſtimony of him, 
who will prove and confirm it, by infinite 
vengeance. | 
When we endeavour to recommend 
-ourſelves to each other by profeflions of 
kindneſs, we ſhould really bear the kind- 
deſs we profeſs : for unleſs this accompa- 
nies them, they are but as clouds without 
ewater, and trees without fruit. This is 
their beſt eſtate | | 
But if they are made not only without 
kindneſs, but with a wicked intention to 
enſnare the man that believes them, and 
_ accompliſh his ruin, which cannot be fo 
effectually brought to paſs by open en- 
mity, they are then /ite to whited ſe pul- 
chres, ewhich indeed appear beautiful out- 
ward, but are within full of dead men's 


Bones and of all uncleanneſs (Matt. xxiii. 


27.). And they alſo in another reſpect 
reſemble the tombs which were inhabited 
of old by them that were poſjijed of de- 

ils. | | | 

We cannot take too much care that our 
. Profeſſions be ſincere; for as they natu- 


rally riſe to a higher degree, they will 


accordingly be attended by greater ag- 


gravations, if they proceed from a de- 


ceitful heart. 


Then only may we truſt ourſelves, and 


be believed by others, when they are 
what they ſeem to be, and deſerve the 
credit which we deſire to obtain. 

That you may ſeat the truth from your 
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heart, I ſhall ſecondly ſhew the adyan 

of this duty. And it is no ſmall adyy, 
tage of it, that it gains us eſteem, ay 
gives force and authority to all our dey, 
ing 


we enjoy, as members of ſociety, 
cannot but delight to purſue the mea 
that convey thoſe benefits to us. M. 
thing does more effectually convey then, 
than the truſt and confidence which is py 
in us. Nothing confirms that truſt a 
confidence more than a good reputatiq, 
And nothing more certainly gives u: 
good reputation than the experience d 
our honeſty and integrity. 


to truth and ſincerity in their own pra 


tice, are yet conſtrained to admire it i 
others, and are beſt ſatisfied in themſelys, 


ſeaſonable and welcome are thoſe adm. 
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8. | 
Conſidering the mutual benefits 


* 


Even thoſe that have too little regal 


when they deal with a faithful man, al 
commit their moſt important concerns u 
a breaſt that will not betray them. 

If we paſs from the neceſſary affair 
life to the innocent pleaſures of our or. 
nary converſation, even thoſe pleaſus 
derive all their ſweetneſs from ſincerig: 
when we are wearied with the bufinel; 
the day, and are willing to refreſh ou. 
ſelves with the converſation of our friend 
and acquaintance ; how agreeable and d 
lightfal is the refreſhment, when theres 
no ſuſpicion of falſehood, no danger d 
opening our minds too far, no fear of by 
ing taken in the ſnares of perfidiok 
men! 5 | 
Our happineſs may then be compar 
to that of our firſt parents, when the 
walked forth in the garden of Eden, tl 
air being pure and untainted, and tit 
flowers breathing forth innocent odours 

Great alſo.is the advantage of iincerty 
in giving or receiving counſel or adi: 
and this is abſolutely neceſſary to des 
each other through the dangerous wilder 
neſs of this world: it fills us with con. 
fort and joy unſpeakable, to meet with! 
faichful friend, that leads us in the ng 
way, or fairly tells us that we have & 
parted from it. : 

When the mind is diſtracted with ur 
certain and perplexing thoughts, bo. 


nitions which proceed from an hore 
heart, and a full purpoſe of promo 
our welfare ! They are as agrecable s 
reireſhmg as the ſtreams that flowed 1 
the ffony rock, And while we-enjoy 4 
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(John, iv. 14.) | 

But how dreadful are the conſequences 
of falſe and infincere advice ! It leads us 
into ſtraits and difficulties, that we may 

riſh in them; as the thief and mur- 
derer directs the ignorant traveller into 
the narrow paſſages, that he may ſur- 
rize and murder him there. | 

And when we are compelled 7 dell i 
the tents of unfaithfulneſs, we are as mi- 
ſerable as thoſe that are compaſſed about 

with the peſtilence; when the very air 
Wehey breath in, ſpreads the infection, 
Wand the fountains that ſhould quench their 
thirſt, inflame it. 

But hoping better things of you, I 
ſhall farther endeavour to recommend 
ſincerity, as it engages the good-will of 
mankind, and inclines them to favour 
and protect the man that H, faf? his in- 
zegrity. The influences of it are very 
Wextenfive, and reach even to them that 
do not practiſe the virtue; it reftrains 
their hands from violence, ard forbids 
them to injure ſo ſacred a character. 

And the ſatisfaction that poſſeſſes our 
minds, the pleaſure that riſes within us, 
is a yet ſtronger inducement to this duty. 
vince we cannot but reflect upon our paſt 
conduct, it nearly concerns us ſo to live, 
hat we may delight in our reflections. 
Every virtue does indeed conduce to it, 
Þut none more effectually than ſincerity. 

When we look into our breaſts, how 
mfortable is it, to find no accurſed thing 
trouble ut, no baſe perfidious thought 


tion to upbraid us 
The pure and virtuous ſoul that is 
adomed with ſincerity, appears like the 


gr beauty of holineſs, or the tabernacle of God, 
* rig ben his glory reſted upon it: or (if we 


may bring any thing into compariſon with 
ne innocent Jeſus) we might compare it 


ich ur Nich the Lab of God, in that glorious 

- be, when the Holy Spirit abas ſeen deſcend- 

Fe m_— 4 : dove, and lighting upon him (Matt. 
ww. 16.), | 

 bontl With a ; ; | 

mod | what Joy and triumph did the 

ons atiful Samuel appeal to the whole aſ- 


embly of 1/racl, auben he vas old and 


5 Te-beaded, and had walked before them 
[rem his childhood to that day ! 


And how fully was the voice of his 
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zur caſe is hike that of the woman of Sa- 
| hp when ſhe converſed with the bleſſed 
Jiu, who wes able to give her a well of 


| avater ſpringing up into everlaſting life 


toriſe in judgment againſt us, no diſhoneſt 
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conſcience confirmed, by the united voice 


of the people: Thou haſt not defrauded us, 
nor oppreſſed us, nor taken aught of any 
man's hand (1 Sam. xil. 4.). 

Our rejoicing is this (ſays the great 
Apoſtle St. Paul) the teftimony of our con- 


Science, that in ſimplicity and godly fincerity, 


not with fleſply wiſdom, but by the grace of 
Ged we have had our converſation in the 
world (2 Cor. i. 12.). 

What peace did he ſpeak to himſelf ! 
with what courage did he ſpeak to his 
flock! Je are witneſſer> and God alſo, 
how holily, and juſtly, and unblameably we 
behaved ourſelves among you that believe, 
(2 Theſſ. ii. 10.) 

So many are the advantages of ſin- 
cerity in this world, that it is almoſt un- 
neceſſary to draw any arguments from 
the other. 
poſſeſſes the mind with peace, and brings 
down heaven to us, how much greater 
are they, as it raiſes us to heaven! 

And this we are aſſured it will, for he 
that jpeaketh the truth from his heart, ſhall 
dwell in the tabernacle of God, and reſt upon 
his holy hill. 8 

In this preſent ſtate «ve /ze each other, 
but through a glaſs darkly, and can paſs 
only uncertain judgments, and make but 
ſlight conjectures. 

But in the other, ave Hall ſee God him- 
felF face to face, and be liable to no miſ- 
take, ſince we ſhall always behold /e 


fountain of light. Tt was the particular 


happineſs of St. John, to lean upon our 
Saviour's breaſt, at his laſt ſupper upon 
earth. Bet if we zread in his fleps, we 
ſhall lie for ever in his boſom in heaven. 
And he will perfectly reveal to us, the 
delightful truths, which he ſpake with 
his mouth, and which fell from thoſe lips, 
in which there was no guile, | 
We ſhall converſe with the ſpotleſs ſouls, 
which avere redeemed from among men, being 
the fir/t fruits unto God and unto the Lamb. 
(Rev. xiv. 4.). We ſhall enjoy the 
friendſhip of angels and arch-angels, who 
delight to proclaim their good-wwill to men. 
And the Heavens ſhall open to receive us 
into the company of the bleſſed Nathaniel, 
and all other true Iſraclites in whom there 
was no guile (John, i. 47.). | 
Having endeavoured to direct you in 
the practice of ſincerity, and ſhewn the 
advantages of it, let me leave the whole 
upon your thoughts in the words of St. 


aul. 
K 2 Finally, 


But if they are great, as it 


— 
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Finally, my brethren, whatſoever things ſhepherd, and the great work he had de. 


are true, whatſoever things are honeſt, 
evhatſoever things are juft, whatſoever 


things are pure, whatſoever things are love- 
by, whatſoever things are of good report; 


if there be any virtue, if there be any praiſe, 
think of theſe things; and the Gd of peace 
ſhall be with you (Phil. iv. 8, 9.) 


SERMON III. 


The Promiſe of a Comforter con- 


ſidered. 


[Preached at Magdalene College, in Oxford, on 
TIED, Whitſunday. |] 


Jorn, xiv. 16. 
And I will pray the Father, and he ſhall give you 


another Comforter, that he may abide with you 
for ever, 


yu. our Saviour's departure was 
nigh at hand, he began to prepare 
the minds of his diſciples for their ap- 
proaching trial, and to alleviate their af- 
fiction, at the ſeeming loſs of their belt 
friend, with promiſes of comfort and ſup- 
port, equal to the ſharpeſt conflicts, 

Having aſſured them that he would 
grant whatſoever they ſhould aſk in his 
name, for their own real advantage and 
the propagation of his goſpel; and hav- 
ing done enough to deſerve the moſt ar- 
dent love, and engage all their affections, 
he requires one diſtinguiſhing proof of 
their ſincerity : {f ye lowe me, keep my com- 
eandments (John, xiv. 15.). 

To reward their endeavours, and to 
enable them to perform yet more and 
more, he adds, And I wil! pray the Fa- 


ther, and he ſhall gias you another Comforter, 


that he may abide with you for ever. 

It was expedient for them that he him- 
ſelf ſhould go away; fer if g not away, 
ſays he, the Comforter will not come unto 
you (John, xvi. 7.). According to the or- 


der of God's diſpenſations, it was requi- 


ſite that he ſhould firlt aſcend into the 
heavens, and then the third perſon in the 
bleſſed trinity, ſhould come down to make 
a laſting abode with them. And our 
Saviour ſpeaks as if the Holy Ghoſt 
would not only ſupply his place, but ren- 
der his preſence of moſt advantage to 
them. | 

He knew the frailty of their nature, the 
concern they mult lie under, when they 
were /cattercd abroad, as fheep without a 


ſigned them for, and the difficulties they 
muſt encounter in the diſcharge of it: 
and therefore he promiſes to apply hin. 
ſelf to his Father, agreeably to the off 
he had undertaken, and to pray for then 
that he would ſend down his Holy Spit 
who was qualified to ſucceed the Meſh 
in his miniſtry here on earth, as he wy 
equally God bleſſed for ever, and wh 
would perfect the work, which, in his in 
finite wiſdom, he was pleaſed to leave u. 
finiſhed; for he tells them, I have jt 
many things to ſay unto you, but ye can 
bear them now : howbeit, when he the Hy 
rit of truth ſhall come, he will guide you in 
to all ruth (John, xvi. 12, 13.). And u 
render his preſence more than an equin. 
lent for that of their Saviour in the fleh, 
he was to abide with them for ever, 
The word which is rendered comforter, 
ſignifies alſo an advocate, and exhorte, 
in all which capacities the Holy Spit 
was promiſed to the Apoſtles, and in then 
to all the world. In conſidering the er. 
tent of this promiſe, I ſhall have a regu! 
to each of theſe ſenſes, | | 
Firſt, As he was an advocate, an er- 
horter, and a comforter to the Apoſtle: 
Secondly, To the Chriſtians of all age 
which will bring me, : 
Thirdly, To ſhew in what reſpedss i: 
was to abide with them for ever. And, 
Firſt, He was an advocate, an exhorte, 
and a comforter to the Apoſtles. Tit 
Chriſtian religion, though fully ratified 
the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, did ut! 
recommend itſelf to the world, till the ni 
raculous gifts of the Spirit were ſhed a 
the * of it. And conſidering tit 
prejudices of mankind, which are hardy 
to he pierced through by the brighttl 
evidence; conſidering the ſacred auth. 
rity of the Jewiſh religion, the pretend 
antiquity of the heatheniſh ſuperititons; 
the prevailing power of fin, and the ef 
bliſhed dominion of Satan: it could n 
be expected, that the goſpel ſhould i 
eaſily received, which required an ut! 
enmity with ſin; which diſcovered Wl 
folly of the heathen ſages, and the g'9 
errors of their idolatry ; and which boat 
ed of more perfection than the las d 
Moſes. 
And had there been none of theſe 0 
jectiops againſt it, had the goſpel it 
been agreeable to the blind zeal, the \W 


opinions, and the ſuppoſed intereſ © 
| mes; 


\ 
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men ; yet the perſons choſen to publiſh it, 
had been thought to caſt a ſlur upon it; 
and a few illiterate fiſhermen could not 
have gained an entrance into the palaces 
Jof princes, and a favourahle hearing from 
me pride of courts; they could not have 
perſuaded the maſters of Ifrael to learn in- 
ſtruction, or wrought the admired oracles 
of the Gentiles, into an opinion, that even 
they could teach them wiidom. 

But when the truth itſelf was unaccept- 


able, and the perſons appointed to preach 


it could only leſſen ĩt in the eyes of a vain- 
| glorious world ; nothing but the divine 
afiltance could ſufficiently recommend 
them; nothing but the working of God 
on the minds of men could reconcile 
WE them to the way which awas every Where 
olen againſt (Acts, xxviii. 22.) 
= As it was unlikely that the Apoſtles 
W ould ſucceed in their endeavours, barely 
by their natural ſtrength, and weak capa- 
W citics; ſo they would ſcarcely have at- 
W tcmpted any thing when it was a work of 
[tail and danger, and appeared very dif- 
cult, if not impoſſible, to perform. | 
= Wc muſt ſuppoſe them ſubject to the 
W {ame paſſions with other men, to have the 
W {ame tender apprehenſions of evils; and, 
as they could not ruſh upon them without 
fear, ſo they were not ignorant of the 
conſequences of ſpeaking in the name of 
Jeſus, For their Lord and Maſter had 
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and ſcornful boaſting of the profeſſors of 
worldly wiſdom. Being aſſured that they 
had a faithful advocate to plead for them, 
they neglected the uſual preparatious, and 
ordinary methods of defence, and yet 
durſt to engage with the chief of their ad- 
verſaries, that were trained up in the arts 
of fallacious reaſoning, and qualified to 
enſnare the innocent. They depended 
on God's aſſiſtance in the needful time, 
in the article of danger; for their Sa- 
viour engaged himſelf to ſupport them. 
Ihen they bring you unto the ſynagogues and 
unto magiſtrates, and powers, take ye no 
thought how or what thing ye ſhall anſwer, 
or what ye ſhall jay; for the Holy Ghoſt 
ſhall teach you in the ſame hour what ye 
ought 10 ſay (Luke, xii. 11, 12.). Thus 
they went into the midſt of great multi- 
tudes; and though there were numbers 
to overpower, and clamour to filence, 
though there was wit to deride, artifices 
to baifle, and threatnings to diſcourage 
them, yet they ſpoke the truth of God, 
anſwered the objections, rejected the ſcof- 
fings, and wiped off the calumnies of 
their accuſers. | 
And as this their advocate enabled 
them to ſpeak in the behalf of a perſecut- 
ed religion, and endued them with ſuch 
meaſures of ſtrength, that though zhe 
heathen raged, and the people imagined a 
vain thing; though the kings of the earth 


| given them a dreadful warning, and a ſtood up, and the rulers avere gathered 10 
lively repreſentation of that ſcorn, malice, < gether, agaiift the Lord, and againſi his 


and cruelty, which they ſhould firmly ex- 
pect, and certainly undergo. | 
= And thcir ſenſe of theſe calamities muſt 
be heightened, by the pleaſing miſtake, 
that they had long entertained, in com- 
mon with the reſt of the Jews, that they 
ſhould enjoy the greateſt happineſs in the 
temporal kingdom of the Meſſiah. Their 


condition, therefore, required, that the 


urit of God ſhould reft upen them (Ia. xi. 
2.); and, in compaſſion to their infirmi- 
nes, and for the general good of man- 
kind, his ſacred fire deſcended to purify 
and enlighten their minds, to kindle no- 
bler thoughts, and better conceptions of 
things. 

And ſuch were its effects, that they were 
not aſhamed to maintain the cauſe of the 
cructhed Jeſus, and glory in being the 
diſciples of a ſuppoſed male factor. Ani- 
mated by a divine principle, and filled 
with ſpiritual life, they deſpiſed tortures 
and death, and the impotent contempt 


Chriſt, yet they broke their bends in ſunder, 
and caſt away their cords from them (Pal. 
li. 1, 2, z.); fo he turned the hearts of 
men in favour of them, and made their 
enemies be at peace with them (Prov. xvi. 
7.). By his ſecret operations, he changed 
the bent and diſpoſition, even gf the per- 
verſe and ſtubborn Jew, reconciled the 
teachers of philoſophy to the doctrines of 
the croſs, which they once called /ool;þ- 


neſs (1 Cor. i. 23.), and gained many 


proſelytes to a pure and holy religion, in 
the courts of heathen emperors, and out 
of the neareſt kindred of cruel and unre- 
lenting tyrants. 

Even they that denied the Holy One, and 
killed the Prince of Life (Acts, 11. 14, 15.) 
were of the multitude of them that were 


afterwards joined to the diſciples. | 
Whilſt the chief prieſ's and elders zcok 
counſel to ſlay them, Gamaliel a Phariſee, a 
doctor of law, that was had in reputation 
among the people (Acts, v. 34+), allayed 
| K 3 the 
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the fury that was kindled againſt them, 
by perſuading his brethren, to beware, 
left they ſhould fight againſt God (Ver. 39.). 

The keeper of the priſon came and 
fell down before Paul and Silas his pri- 


ſoners, and waſhed their ſtripes (Acts, xvi. 


29. 33.) which perhaps he himſelf had 
given them, | 

And the miniſters of torture were ſof- 
tened into pity, at the point of execution, 
and would become partakers of their ſuf- 
ferings, rather than inflict them on the 
diſciples of Jeſus. 

Through the ſame bleſſed Spirit, the 
ſucceſſors of the Apoſtles were firſt ad- 
mitted into the preſence of the emperors, 
and then offered ſuch apologies to them 
as ſuſpended the hotteſt perſecutions, and 
almoſt prevailed with them to repeal the 
edicts publiſhed againſt the Chriſtians. 

Such was the force and mighty in- 
fluenc® of theſe apologies, that ey /:b- 
ducd kingdoms, ſtopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the wiolence of fire, and 1608 awway 
the edge of the word (Heb. xi. 33, 34.) 

A ſecond office of the Holy Spirit, was 
to ſtand by the Apoſtles, and exhort them 
to paſs cheerfully through this vale of 


ſorrow, and go on in the diſcharge of 


their duty, when the terrors of a tnou- 
ſand deaths were ſet in array againſt them. 
Such is the frailty of our nature, that it 
ſeemed to want a ſupport, even when Al- 
mighty God had taken it upon him. 

„He that could have commanded /eg7oas 
of angels (Mat. xxvi. 53.) to fight for 
him, was pleaſed to permit one of that 
glorious order to attend him, in his 
agonies in the garden; and to ſhew, that 


as man, he was moved at the ſigat of that 


bitter cup (Luke, xx11. 43.) which was 
mixt for him, there appeared an angel unto 
him from heaven ſtrengthening him (Mat. 
XXV1. 56.). And the diſciples, that for- 
fook him and fled, were infinitely more 
liable to fail, were in a more prefling want 
of ſuch aids as would be ſufficient for 
them. | 
And their maſter poured out his grace 
in great abundance upon them, and con- 
ſidered the difnculties attending their 
high calling. And as often as they were 
required to appear on an extraordinary 
occaſion, they were ſenſible f the im- 
mediate preſence, and received the dic- 
tates of the Holy Ghoſt. | 
'They were releaſed out of priſon, that 


they might preach before thoſe that had 
| 11 
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Seck. If, 


caſt them into it, and by a meſſage froy 
Heaven, were commiſſioned to po, fan 
and ſpeak in the temple, to the people, all th 
avords of this life (Acts, v. 20.). 

When the queſtion was put to then, 
Did not ewe flraitly command you, that yy 
ſhould not teach in this name (Ver. 28.) 
they anſwered, purſuant to the divine 
command, We ought to obey God rather ia 
men (Ver. 29.). He preſented unto then 
opportunities of publiſhing the goſp!, 
and exhorted them to offer the means gf 
ſalvation to ſuch as would accept of then, 

Thus when an eunuch of great authuriy 
under Candace, the queen of the Ethiejiqn, 
was returning from Feruſalem, ſitting in li 
chariot, and reading Iſaias the prophet, th 
Spirit ſaid unto Philip, Go near, and jn 
thyſelf to this chariot (Acts, viii. 27, 23, 


| 29.) 3; and ſuch was the ſucceſs of hi 


preaching, that the eunuch declared, tha 
he believed that Jeſus Chriſt was the Sin g 
God (Acts, viii. 37.).  - | 

Thus alſo in the caſe of Cornelius the 
Centurion (Acts, x.), by the direction of 
the lame Spirit, ſeveral circumſtances con. 
curred to prepare him for his converſion, 
and to diſpoſe St. Peter to bring the glad 
tidings ot ſalvation to him and his houſe. 


hold. The Gentiles were inclined to ſeek 


him, and he was perſuaded to comply 
with their requeſt. 

When St. Paul, by the guidance of the 
Spirit, departed to Corinth, the Lord ſjult 
unto him by night in a viſion : Be not afraid, 
but ſpeak, and hold not thy peace, for 1 an 
ci thee, and no man fhall ſet on thee to but 
thee : for I have much people in this ty 
(Acts, xvii. 9, 10.). . 

And when he had born his name amng 
the Gentiles, he tells his followers, 1 # 
bound in the ſpirit to Jeruſalem, not knowing 
the things that ſhall befall me there : jt 
that the Holy Ghoſt witneſſeth in every cih 
ſaying, that bonds and affuftions abide nt; 
but none of theſe things move ne, neither 
count I my life dear to myſelf, ſo that I miget 
finiſh my courſe with joy, and the mini 
avhich I have received of the Lord Jen 
teftify the geſpel of the grace of God wy 
XX. 22, 23, 24.). It was the Spirit thi 
gave him this view of his ſufferings, ald 
enabled him to ſtand ſtedfaſt and ur 
moveable; which brings me to conſidet 
him, 3 

1'hirdly, as a comforter; and in fi 
reſpect the diſciples impatiently expected 
him, in their private character, as 1 

wer 
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were touched with the ſame ſorrows as little to deprive them of their peace and 


other men are at the departure of their 


friend. ö 5 
It was a ſevere trial to ſee their great 


W (-liverer, in whom they truſted, with 
whom they went up and down, and fami- 
W liarly converſed, . nailed to 4 crofs, and 


numbered awith the tranſereſſors (Ia. lin. 


5 12.). They could not willingly let go their 
W hopes ; and their hearts muſt fink within 
dem, when they were forced to bury them 


in the grave with their Saviour. And 


ö though his reſurrection raiſed up their 


drooping ſouls, yet his ſhort continuance 
on earth, would rather have enhanced than 


W2/leviated their affliction, had they been 
eſt comfortleſs for ever, and abandoned 
ad expoſed to the crucl mockeries of an 
Winſulting world, 

But he would nt leave them comfortleſs, 
Wb ut promiſed to give them ſuch peace as 
e uorld could not give (John, xiv. 27.), 


and to fill them with unſpeakable conſo- 
tion. 
And for this they were waiting with one 
cord, in prayer and ſupplicaticn, when on 
ſudden they were filled with the Holy 
% (Acts, i. 14.—ii. 4+) ; and his com- 


rs not only wiped away all tears from 


brir eyes (Rev. vii. 17.), and drew a veil 
drer their paſt ſorrows, but maintained a 
heerful compoſed temper, and a fixed 
ſolution, amidſt the ſharpeſt pangs and 
oſt exquiſite tortures. When they were 


1 for glorying in the name of Jeſus, 


bey departed from the preſence of the council, 
Veicing that they were counted worthy to 
Ver ſhame for his name (Acts, v. 41.). 
ay, though the priſon doors were open- 


they refuſed to accept of their liberty, 


dd they that impriſoned them, came and 
gb them, and brought them out, and de- 
red them io depart out of the city. (Acts, 
i. 39. 175 | 
Theſe ſpiritual comforts placed them 
ve the power of their enemies, de- 
ated their cruelty, and upbatfded them 
Wh weakneſs, Had they privily eſcap- 
V or been reſcued by violence, they that 
ted them had not known the meaſure of 
er own power, and therefore had ſup- 
Ned it greater than it was; they had 
tered themſelves with a vain imagina- 
n, and been ſwoln with the thought of 
lat they intended, But ſince they put 
n execution, ſtretched out their power 
= utmoſt length, and did the worſt 
14 Senious malice and artful cruelty 

ud invent; and yet all this was too 


ſatisfaction; ſince they ſaw them ſmiling 
upon the face of death, enjoying their pu- 
niſhment, and breathing out their ſouls in 
praiſe and thankſgiving ; this muſt mor. 
tify their pride, and be an ungrateful diſ- 
appointment to them. 

And all this was owing to that bleſſed 
Spirit that was their advocate to plead for 
them, their monitor to exhort them, and 
their faithful friend to comfort them. 

Theſe kind offices he performed in be- 
half of the Apoſtles: and though their 
caſe was extraordinary, yet the ſame gra- 
cious Spirit conſiders our common neceſ- 
ſities; for, 

Secondly, The benefits of his inter- 
ceſſion, his exhortations, and his comforts, 
are promiſed to the Chriſtians of all ages. 
And, | 


us to pray, and then makes our requeſts 
known to God: we are foolith and igno- 
rant before him, and though we are hard- 
ly ſenſible of any thing in ourſelves, but 
wants and neceſſities, yet we cannot re- 
preſent our condition, or offer up ſuch pe- 
titions as become wretched indigent crea- 
tures. 1 | 

We underſtand fo little of the things 
that are before us, that it is dangerous to 
truſt our own defires, and we ſhould be 
far more miſerable than we are, were we 
not under the care of a wiſe and good 


being, that diſtinguiſhes between what is | 


really fit for us, and what we importu- 
nately crave, that with-holds the curſes 
we imprudently call down upon ourſelves, 
and bleſſes us with frequent denials. 

What an unſpeakable advantage is this, 
that God direQs our applications to him, 
before he receives them! Infinite con- 
deſcenſion! He frames our prayers, that 
he may accept of them, and teaches us to 
aſk for ſuch things as he can vouchſafe to 
grant, and ſuch as are belt for us to re- 
ceivre. | 

Theſe are ſtupendous inſtances of 
mercy, that the firſt perſon in the trinity 
ſhould hearken to us, ſinful creatures ; 
that the ſecond ſhould preſent our peti- 
tions at the throne of grace, with the in- 
cenſe of his own perfe& obedience, and 
intreat for the acceptance of them, as a 
reward of his ſufferings ; and that the 
third ſhould join with our ſpirit, ſecond 
and inforce our deſires, with groantngs 
evhich cannot be uitered (Rom. viii. 26.), 
put himſelf in our place, and beg for our 

K 4 relief, 


Iſt, He is our advocate; as he teaches. 
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relief, more earneſtly, more importunate- their ground againſt the moſt violent g. 
ly, than the wretch that is ready to periſh poſition, and perceive that they are en. 
does for an alms. dued with greater ſtrength, than th 
2dly, To qualify us for the bleſſings of were ever conſcious of before. As the 
heaven, he exhorts us to do our duty. evils of this world come faſt upon then, 
He abides with us for ever, if we do not /ike a wide breaking in of waters (|q, 
conſtrain him to give us up to our folly. xxx. 14.), their reſolutions are more aut 
And he continually follows us with per- more confirmed; and their Almighy 
ſuafives to a good life. Every religious comforter bids them ſtand up undaunteg, 
thought, every honeſt intention proceeds in the midſt of thoſe ſufferings, at the ex. 
from him; he waits for a proper ſeafon of pectation of which nature trembled, a 
ſpeaking to us, meets us in the openings of the ſuccours of reaſon were ready to for. 
the gates (Prov. i. 21.), and at every turn- ſake them, and fly away. Henceity 
ing ; lays ſuch trains of occurrences, as that they have preſerved their innocence, 
are moſt likely to allure us todo our duty, though almoſt every thing elſe that wa 
. recommends the happy opportunity of dear to them, came in competition with 
ſaving our ſouls, and endeavours to pre- it, and have received the moſt aftoniſhing 
pare our minds, that we may act in the tidings of ill fortune, with an eaſy indi. 
fortunate juncture, in ſuch a manner as ference, a generous contempt, and a noble 
will be for our laſting advantage. How bravery. 5 
often does he whiſper to us, This do and And, after the temptation-has attachel 
live (Gen. xlii. 18.) ; with what care them in vain, and they look back vin 
does he ſow the ſeed of God's word in pleaſure on the conflict, then it is, that th 
our hearts! peace of God, awhich paſſeth all underſtan 
How conſtantly does he water the ten- ing, fills their hearts aud minds. (Phil. i. 
der plant! How does he labour to ſeaſon 7.) Under his ſhadow they enjoy a de. 
our minds with virtue ! Do 'not we often lightful calm; their conſcience gives Is 
find ourſelves ſtruck with ſome affecting unerring approbation, and the Spirit wit 
truth? and are we not pleaſed to ſee the neſſes with it; and, from their joint tel. 
zimpreſſion? When we are inflamed with timony, they derive a firm aſſurance d 
a pious ſermon, or a beautiful deſcription inheriting an eternity of bliſs. And tl 
of religion, a lively repreſentation of the we may not think this an ill grouncts 
rewards of righteouſneſs, or the torments perſuaſion, and that the Apoſtles only hal 
of the damned; it is the Holy Spirit that reaſon to expect ſuch a Comforter, 1 an, 
ſpeaks to us by his miniſters, that gives Thirdly, To ſhew in what refpeds it 
the truths of religion their full force and was to abide with them for ever. Tht 
efficacy, that beſeeches us to be happy, perſons to whom this promiſe was made, 
and with an affectionate concern, per- are to be conſidered in three capacities, 3 
ſuades us to avoid the way that leads to the diſciples of our Lord, as the paitorsd 
miſery. Ne his church, and as the repreſentatives d 
And, 3dly, That we may not want any all his followers, in the {ucceeding ag! 
thing that is requiſite to bring us to the of Chriſtianity. 
everlaſting enjoyment of himſelf, he ſup- As they were the diſciples of Jeſus, it 
ports us with his cemforts ; and theſe he was to abide with them during their it 
abundantly ſupplies us with in the time of which ſhort and uncertain ſpace is her 
trial, and after we have ſtrove to gain the termed for ever; and this, in oppoſiti 
conqueſt. Agreeably to the condition we to the ſmall number of years in wi 
were dehoncd for here below, he permits their Saviour had continued wich tler, 
us to fall into temptations. But to pre- He did not manifeſt himſelf to them, u 
ent our yielding to them, he is always he thought it expedient to enter on 
ready to help us, and then moſt eſpecially public diſcharge of his miniſtry, and aite 
reaches out himſelf to us when our caſe he had performed his mighty Vol 
molt requires; and if men do not preſume amongſt them, he was cut off for ſbe li 
too far, or leave their whole buſineſs to gre/7ons of his people; and though 
tim, without the leaſt concurrence. again appeared to them, it was only , 
their part; he will certainly either * ſtay forty days, to diſplay the glot) 
move the temptation, or render their vir- his reſurrection, to promiſe them d 
tue more glorious in trium phing over it. Comforter, that ſhould avide evith them i 
Hence li is that they ſometimes maintain ever; and then in the preſence of 1 
| | | 
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that he might give this beſt of gifts unto 


men. 


That they might not ſorrow as men 


without hope, or be deprived of the en- 
joyment of this heavenly gueſt, by fear- 


* 


ing the loſs of ſo great a bleſſing, he was 
do make himſelf their conſtant compa- 
WF non, and to preſerve their going out and 
their coming in, from that time forth for 
evermore. (Pf. cxx1. 8.) : 

As they were paſtors of Chriſt's flock, 
au that ſhould ſucceed them in that ſacred 
office, were with them entitled to the 
benefits of this laſt promiſe of their 
Saviour. The miraculous gifts of the 
W Holy Ghoſt were indeed peculiar to the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity, and continued 
no longer than they were neceſſary for 
the propagation of the faith; but his 
aſliſtance was promiſed to all that were 
ſet apart to miniſter in holy things: their 
W authority is ratified by him: he ſeconds 
W their endeavours, and gives ſucceſs to 
W their preaching; and by this grows 
influence, our Saviour is ſtill pre 


ent with 
us, and if we watch over the people com- 


W mitted to our charge, teaching them to ob- 
ſerve all things whatſcever ve has com- 


manded us, lo, be is with us always even to 
the end of the world, (Matt. xxvui. 20.) 
But there is an infinite treaſure of 


| graces and bleſſings, which are not con- 


tined to any age, or to any order of men ; 


| and theſe were promiſed to the Apoſtles, 


as they repreſented the whole body of 


| Chriſtians. Every one that aſks of God 


in the name of our only Mediator, ſhall 


| certainly receive the graces of his Spirit. 


Sincere and fervent prayer is the only 
condition of obtaining them; and though 


| we are of ourſelves weak, helpleſs crea- 


tures, yet if we come rightly qualified to 


| 1mplore the divine favour, we may en- 


gage omnipotence in our defence, and as 


far as our condition. requires, God's 


power will become our own. To en- 
courage our dependance upon him, he 
has adopted us for his ſons ; and from the 


| Natural affection which parents bear to- 
| Wards their offspring, he teaches us to 


conclude, that he will do much-more for 
us, than the moſt tender father will do for 
his children: I ye being evil know how to 
give good gifts to your children, how much 
more ſpall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Hirit to them that aft him (Luke X1. 13.) ? 

e may therefore come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, for wwe fhall obtain mercy, and find 
ace to help in time of need, (Heb, iv. 16.) 
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And though we live at a diſtance from 
the time of our Saviour's appearing in 
the fleſh, yet we have another Comforter, 
even the Spirit of truth, that will abide 
with us for ever. „ 

But let us remember the conditions that 
will qualify us for his preſence ; and pre- 
pare a place for him in our hearts : Let 
us cleanſe our thoughts, and keep our in- 
tentions pure and unſpotted, that our 
prayers may be ſuch as he will approve, 
ſuch as he will condeſcend to make known 
to the Father, and enforce with his power- 
ful interceſſions. 

Let us hearken to his kind exhorta- 
tions, and conſider, how inexcuſable, how 
ungrateful, how unnatural it is, to diſobey 
his repeated admonitions, when it is for 
our ſakes he ſpeaks to us, when it can be 
no addition to bis own happineſs, when 
the motives he uſes to prevail upon us, 
are the ſtrongeſt obligations to the prac- 
tice of virtue, or diſſuaſives from vice, 
eternal happineſs, or endleſs miſery. 

Let us endeavour to anſwer his impor- 
tant deſigns in coming down to abide with 
us. Let us not grieve his Holy Spirit 

(Eph. iv. 30.) who endears himſelf to us 
by the name of Comforter, and who is 
pleaſed to repreſent himſelf as rejoicing 
with our conſcience, and glorying in our 
conqueſt over ſin. . 

Let us not have this to aggravate our 
torments, that we refuſed to be intreated 
by God himſelf, when he vouchſafed to 
be our companion, our familiar friend, 
that he might ſave us. 5 

Let us not chuſe the ſociety of accurſ- 
ed ſpirits, when the Holy Ghoſt has 
wooed and beſought us, to receive him, 
and offered to abide with us here on 
earth, that we might abide with him for 
ever in Heaven. Amen. 


SERMON IV. 
The Neceſſity of ſhewing our Faith 


by our Works. 


JAMES, ii. 19. 5 

Thou believeſt that there is one God: Thou doſt 
well; the Devils alſo believe and tremble, 
Be 

T*. proofs of the being of a God 
ſtrike with ſo bright an evidence upon 

the minds of men, that they are con- 
ſtrained to believe, and cannot deny their 
aſſent to this great important truth. But 
the corruption of nature prevails ſo far F 
an 
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and their affections cleave ſo faſt to their 
vices, that they endeavour to perſuade 
themſelves, that the bare belief of a God 
is ſufficient for them; and deſire to reſt 
in the profeſſion, without the practice of 
religion. | | 
nd could they obtain this favourable 
mdulgence, we ſhould hear no more 
complaints of the difficulty of believing ; 
the atheiſt would give up his admired 
cavils, and darling objections, and would 
be contented to renounce his infidelity, if 
he might till continue in immorality. 
The ancient heretics laboured to 
8 this ſtate of licentiouſneſs, and 
attered themſelves into an opinion, that 
they might believe in God, and ſerve 
their ſins, like the ſtrange nations that 
were planted in Samaria, who feared 


the Lord, and ſerved their own gods. (2 


Kings, xvii. 33.) 

The works of the ceremonial law, 
having been juſtly proved to be no longer 
neceſſary; they argued from thence 


againſt the neceſſity of the moral law. 


And they concluded that faith alone was 
ſo excellent, or even ſo meritorious, that 
they might lay their whole ſtreſs upon it, 
and ncedcd no other title to eternal hap- 
pineſs. | Fn 
To prevent the fatal effects of this 


erroneous notion, the apoſtle St. James 


ſpeaks againſt it with a becoming 
_ warmth, and earneſtneſs of expreſſion, 
and the utmoſt force of argument. He 
ſhews that faith without works is dend 
(James, ii. 17.) ; entirely unprofitable, 
and ineffectual to ſalvation ; and very far 
prefers the man that fhews his faith by 
his awvorks, before him, who ſhews his faith 
avithout works, (James, ii. 18.) And at 
length applying himſelf to the latter, he 
ofters a dreadful, but certain and weighty 
truth to his conſideration : T hou belicve/? 
that there is one God : Thou daft well ; the 


devils alſo belicue and tremble. He com- 


mends him for beheving ; bat tells him, 
the devils alſo do the fame. And if it 
cannot avail for the abatement of the 
torments of hell, 1t can never avail for 
the attainment of the happineſs of heaven. 

That this powerful argument may 
make a duc impreſſion upon us, I ſhall 
ſhew, | 

Firſt, That the bare belief of a God 1s 

ineFecual to ſalvation. And, | 
Sc⸗econdly, That it will ſerve only to 
aggravate our guilt, and ſharpen our 
punihment. And, 


DIVINIT T's ] $A, It, 
Firſt, It is ineffectual to ſalvation, he. 
cauſe it is not properly a virtue. It reg 
in the mind without exerting itſelf, aud 
lies dormant there, without inclining the 
will to obey, or bringing the aif=&iony 
into ſubjection to God, And wo may 
illuſtrate its weakneſs and inſufficiency, by 
an obvious and familiar inſtance. Shou! 
a ſubje& acknowledge his ſovereign ty 
have a lawful and undoubted right to lis 
crown, and declare it to be his conſtant 
opinion, and yet withho!d his obedience 
from him, and refuſe to make the die 
returns for protection: we ſhould certainly 
think his demands unreaſonable if he 
claimed a place of profit or honour, as 2 
Juſt reward of this vain acknowledgment, 
and empty declaration. And we ſhould 
think him yet more unreaſonable, if he 
not only neglected his ſervice, but en- 
gaged in rebellion againſt him; and ye 
expected that the owning of his title 
ſhould be eſtcemed an undeniable plez 
for pardon. | 3 

And if the ſlight acknowledgment of 
an earthly ſovereign falls ſhort of our 
duty to him, how much ſhorter muſt as 
ſlight an acknowledgment fall of our 
duty to the King of Heaven! 

And St. James has fully illuſtrated the 
caſe, in the inſtance of charity. Though 
we make the moſt ſpecious pretenſions to 
that glorious virtue, yet unleſs we bring 
forth Fruits worthy of it, it 15 leſs than 
nothing, and vanity. If a brother or ſiſter 

be naked and deſtitute of daily food, and we 
ay unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmel 
and filled: and notwithſtanding this, give 
them not thoſe things that are needful to thi 
body; what dith it profit? (James, ii. 15, 
16.) It is not charity, but an inſolent 
ſarcaſm, that wexes the ſoul of the needy, 
and breaks them in pieces with wards. (Job, 
. 5 
How fatally was the church of Laodicea 
deceived, when be ſaid ſve was rich, ard 
increaſed with goods, and had need of 
nothing, though ſhe was wretched and 
miſerable, aud poor, and blind, and naked! 
(Rev. iii. 17.) Thus are they de- 
ceived, who ſatisfy themſelves with be- 
lieving, that there is an infinitely wiſe; 
and juſt, and holy God, while they offend 
his wiſdom, juſtice, and holineſs. 
Moreover, the barren belief of a God 
is not properly a virtue, becauſe we are 
almoſt compelled to believe, there 15 3 
God. To aſſent to a well-atteſted truth, 
is not a matter of choice, but rather 3 


neceſſary 
* 
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operation of the mind. For that he mate h darkneſs, and it is night. 
I bs nktural object; and when it (Pal. civ 20.) 
breſents itſelf, ſupported by authentic If we think upon the wonders of the 
T Ettimoay, the mind as readily receives great deep, they conſtrain us to acknow- 
. as the eye does the light, when it ledge him, who /iftech up the waves 
: forings torth from its fountain. | thereof, and who maketh the /torm a calm. 
ve may indeed confine ourſelves to a (Pal. cvii. 25. 29.) 
lace of darkneſs, or ſhut our eyes that The time awould fail me to ſpeak of the 
* light may not ſhine in upon them; cattle upon a thoujand hills (Pfal. J. 10.) 
and we may be ſo perverſe, as to argue, the armies of creatures that move upon 
bat there is no ſuch thing as light, that the face of the earth, the ſwarms of in- 
WS i: is.only a pleaſing viſion, and exiſts only ſects, and the ſeeds of plants, each of 
in our imagination. But at the ſame which infinitely exceeds all the works of 
une, we cannot but know, that we obſti- art, and ſufficiently proves the wiſdom, 
- nately confine ourſelves, and ſuffer vio- and power, and goodneſs of God. 2 
lence and torture, that we may not be- But were there no other creature than 


bold me light. man, hefwould himſelf diſplay a world of 
„Aud the ſame perverſeneſs may tempt w nde » and effectually confute his own 
4 WW u5 to rcje& all the proofs of the being of arSagyents, whilſt he attempted to diſown 

Cod, and guard every paſſage to our his Maker. 
niads, that no argument may enter into His eye contains almoſt as many| beau- 
WE them. And whilſt we ſuſpend our reaſon, ties as it beholds: and the man that cu- 
ad diſdain to hearken to the reports even riouſly examines its artful frame, may 
of our ſenſes, we may inſolently affirm, be tempted to dwell for ever upon 
WE that there is no God, and attempt to it, and ſay, as the ſurprized diſciple did, 
Wlugh away the belief of him, as the in- It 7s good for me to be here, (Luke, 
W vention of prieitcraft, or the impoſition iv. 33.) 
W of arbitrary power. But ſtill we unavoid- Ihe tongue that too often blaſphemes 
Wy know that we offer an unnatural the name of God, does yet, in ſpite of the 
Violence to ourſelves, and can hardly ſinner, proclaim his glory; and thoſe 
W withſtand the proofs that ſurround us, very talents that are abuſed to the denial 
Wthough we ſcornfully caft them off, with of a God, do undeniably ſhew that there 
Wthe moſt inveicrate prejudice. is one. 1 9 9 | 
* We live in the midit of them ; they How much ſoever the pretended infidel 
Wer) unto us, whitherſoever we go, and may endeavour to deface his reaſon, yet 
continually pt forth their voice they, It fill will bear the image and ſuperſcrip- 
appear in the top of high places, by the tion of God. And though degenerate 
Ne, in the places of the paihs : they wait man may fink himſelf into the depth of 
tor us at the gates, at the entry of the city, corruption, and become little more than 
at the coming in of the doors (Prov. vii. duſt and aſhes, yet ſome ſparks of the 
1, 2, 3.) : they offer themſelves to each heavenly fire will remain within him, 
of our ſenſes, and meet us in every thought, ſome tokens of the Deity will be left, in 
| (Wifd. vi. 16.) the ruins of human nature, | | 
job, If we conſider the heavens, and the beau- And the proofs of his being, which we 
kiful order of the moon and the ſtars, the find within and without us, which attend 
eavens declare the glory of God, and the us, when we fit in the houſe, and when aue 
* prmament ſheweth his handy-aborꝶ. (Plal. aral, by the away, when ave lie down, and 

bl. 1.) | when riſe up (Deut. vi. 7.), are abun- 

If we could go down to hell, and view dantly confirmed by the united teſtimony 
the priſoners that are held in everlaſting of every age and nation. 


5 -ains, the very devils would tell us, A now of the days that are paſt, which 
ie here is a God: we ſhould find no Atheiſts «vere before you, ſince the day that Ged created . 
gen ; there: for thoſe accurſed ſpirits believe man upon the earth (Deut. iv. 32.), and 


nd tremble. | they will tell you, there has been no part 

If we behold the dawning of the day, of time, without the knowledge of God. 
t will proclaim his being to us, for the And aſe from the one fide of heaven to the 
ut-goings of the morning praije him. (Pſal. ether (Deut. v. 32.), and it will tell you, 
„ $.)- And when the darkneſs ſpreads there has not been any nation or people 
elf over us, our own hearts aſſure us, intirely ignorant of him. 


\ A faint 


4 
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A faintand glimmering light diſcover- 
ed itſelf in the lands of darkneſs; and 
though the wretched inhabitants had 


_ almoſt forgotten that they were men, yet 


they had not utterly forgotten that there 
was a God. C 

And the wiſeſt of the nations preſerved 
the knowledge of his being, and valued 


it more than all the improvements of their 


reaſon. They were not ſo wiſe in their 
own conceits (Rom. xii. 16.), as our 
modern infidels, nor did they reject it, 
as a thing above their capacities, nor 
ſcoff at it, as a thing below them. 

When the ſeveral cquntries were peo- 


pled, the knowledge of God ſpread itſelf 


over the world; and after the diviſion of 
tongues, every ſpecch and language 
miniſtred to the propagation of it. 

And I may appeal even to the Atheiſt 
himſelf concerning the proofs of a Deity, 
as St. Paul did to Agrippa, concerning 
the prophets, Belieweſt thou theſe things? 
I know that thou believeſt. (Acts, xxvi. 27.) 

For though all other arguments ſhould 
in vain demand his belief, though they 
preſs him in vain to hearken to them, yet 
his fears are flill an unanſwerable argu- 
ment, and muſt and will be heard. They 
cry ſo loud, that they can never be 
filenced ; they are ſo firmly rooted in his 
being, that they can never be removed. 

His haughtieſt laughter and derifion, 
is but a fallacious ſhew to cover them; 
and his boaſted objections are no more. 
While he endeavours to ſnake the faith of 
others, he cannot ſatisfy himſelf, but diſ- 
truſts his own foundation, while he at- 
tempts to deſtroy the rock of ages. 

If we follow him into his retirement, 
bis fears are there; if we attend him into 
company, they are ee alſo, Whilſt he 
admires the wine, achen it giveth his 
colour in the cup, and moveth ilſelf aright 
(Prov. xx1t. 31.), a guilty terror ſeizes 
him, that biteth like a ſerpent, and ſlings 
like an adder, (Ver. 32.) 

When he buoys up his ſpirits with 
forced and artificial mirth, His countenance 
is ſuddenly changed, and his thoughts 
trouble him. (Dan. v. 6.) | 

And when he is compelled to be alone, 
he is an odious companion to himſelf, and 


is ſelf- condemned, though he will not own 


the conviction. 3 

If we behold the pomp of a triumph, 
and ſee the greateſt of infidels ſwelling 
with the ſpoils of conqueſt, and drawing 


Princes and nobles in chains after him, 
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could we enter into the ſecrets of jj 
heart, we ſhould find dread and conk,. 
ſion there. There would need no ſlay 
to ride in the triumphant chariot, no miſe. 
rable wretch to rebuke his pride, Hen 
himſelf the ſlave, though he appears to be 
the happieſt of men. |; 

And while he almoſt imagines that hen 
a God, though he denies that there i 
one; his fears ſmite him, as che angel 
the Lord ſmote the blaſphemous Herd 
(Acts, xit. 23.); and his accurſed ſol 
ſpeaks theſe bitter things againſt him; Jl 


rom beneath is moved for thee, to meet the 


at thy coming. (Iſai. xiv. 9.) 

And the fears of men are juſt, fince' 
the very devils bekieve and tremble. When 
the Son of God appeared in the form if 


Servant, and the faſhion of a man, with th 


infirmitics of our fie/h, and the wants of our 
nature, in hunger and thir/?, in cold au 
rakedneſs, legions of evil ſpirits at. 
knowledged him in that humble flate, 


and were ftruck with dread and amaze. 


ment at the ſight of him. | 

In the ſyrogegue there was a man whit 
had a ſpirit of an unclean devil, and cid 
out with a loud voice, ſaying, Let us alin, 
abt have wwe to do with thee, thou Jeſu 
of Nazareth ? art thou come to deftiriy ui! 
1 know thee, who thou art, the holy one if 
God. And Jeſus rebuked bim, ſaying, Hul 
thy peace, and come out of him. And whi 


the devil had thrown him in the mid, l. 


came out of him, and hurt him not. Au 
they were all amazed, and ſpake ama 
themſelves, ſaying, What a word is this! 
For with authority and power he commanis 
eth the unclean ſpirits, and they come all. 
(Luke, iv. 33, 34, 35, 36.) 

And devils alſo came out of many, chin 
out, and ſaying, Thou art Chriſt the Son 
God. And he rebuking them, ſuffered then 
not tg ſpeak ; for they knexw that he vas th 
Chriſt. (Luke, iv. 41.) 

The laſt words of the expiring oracle 
which were aQuated by devils, gave teſt 
mony to him; and when they were utter. 
ly ſilenced, their ſilence gave a mo 
eſfectual teſtimony. 

And thoſe miſerable ſpirits that as 
confined in the priſons of the damned, © 
undoubtedly believe that there 1s a Gol 
of infinite power, whoſe wrath will matt 
feſt itſelf in @ devouring fire, aud everia” 
ing burnings. They already feel the ru 
of his anger, living in continual miſery, 2 
expecting a continual increaſe of torme% 

And knowing the certainty of * 
N i 
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| Serm IV. | p 
their unrelenting hatred to men, 

| 2 them to the higheſt degrees 
| of fin againſt God, and endeavouring to 
| aggravate their guilt and their puniſh- 


ment. a = 

They behold with a malicious pleaſure 
| the ſucceſs of their execrable deſigns ; 
and having ſown the tares, they delight 
WP (if we may call it delight) in obſerving 
WS che mighty growth, and ſeeing our vices 
W :ncreaſe and multiply. : 8 
= And this is the ſpring of all their en- 
e Jeavours, that they know there is certain- 
9 ly a God, whom they fear with the 
greateſt terror, whom they hate with a 
perfect hatred, who is able to puniſh his 
enemies for ever and ever. | 

And indeed did not the profane them- 
ſelves believe there was a God, their 
W impious ſcoffing, and blaſphemous wit, 
WE would loſe its ſting and ſharpneſs. It 
nnd it would not ſurprize if it were not 
terrible; and they could not think there 
Vas a God. 


a 5 Were the notion of his Being really 
1 contemptible, they could not aſſume ſo 
75 much to themſelves for deſpiſing it: their 
„ WY extraordinary courage, and fancied great- 
„„ bes of foul, would ſhrink to nothing, did 
Ei conſiſt only in ridiculing a thing of 
ure nought. i i ; 
„b But to believe there is a God of infi- 
% ſie majeſty, wonderful in his aoings, and 
] terrible in his judgments ; and yet to re- 
RY W vile him with a daring confidence, and 
f 5 render him the ſubject of their ludicrous 
nich, and wanton raillery; to deſpiſe 
me multitude of the nations for adoring 
„bim, and expoſe the weakneſs and cowar- 
. ce of a religious fear, and an holy re- 
i he verence ; this is the heroic bravery, 
1 th 1 admired maſter-piece of this 1mprov- 
ed age. 
oracle : Where then is the virtue of believing, 
ten if we only believe? The impious, the 
"ah profane, the devils, and (I may alſo ſay) 
4 the atheiſts (whatſoever they pretend) do 
4 the ſame. We know that it is hardly 
nat ar poſſible to diſbelieve that there is a God ; 
ed, 0 hat then can we claim for believing 
1 8 that there is one? When every thing in the 
12 * | beavens, in the earth, and under the earth, 
2 TY ib proof of his being, to doubt of it, 1s 
15 1 sleſs fooliſh than impious. For to 
ſery, ul doubt without reaſon, is as palpable a 
= pp token of folly, as to believe without rea- 
f it, we 


lden 


would not pleaſe, were it not ſurprizing; 
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fon. And a groundleſs ſuſpicion, though 
it may ſometimes paſs for wiſdom, is a 
manifeſt ſign of weakneſs. Becauſe it is 
dangerous to build upon the ſand, is it 
therefore dangerous to build upon a 
rock ? 

If we queſtion the being of a God, we 
may as juſtly queſtion whether we were 
born, becauſe we know not all the cir- 
cumſtances of our birth, or cannot exactly 
tell how we grew in the womb, 

Or we may as juſtly aftirm, that we 
ſhall never die, though thouſands fall beide 
us, and ten thouſands at our right hand 
(Pal. xci. 7.), becauſe we are ignorant 
of the manner of our diffolution, and 
cannot fully deſcribe the divorce of the 
ſoul from the body. | 

This then is undoubtedly certain, that 


* 


the exiſtence of a God is ſo clearly atteſt- 


ed, that we cannot but believe it, unleſs 


we renounce our reaſon. | 

But if we believe it juſt as we believe 
the hiſtories of ancient times, or the de- 
ſcriptions of diſtant countries; if we 
think 1t concerns us no more than the 
ages that we can never recall, or the 
nations that we ſhall never behold; ir 
would have been better for us, if we had 
never heard of the name of God, or were 
really atheiſts in opinion, as well as prac- 


tice. For, 


Secondly, It will ſerve only to aggra- 
vate our guilt, and ſharpen our puniſh- 
ment. It is as neceſſary to confeſs avith 
our mouth, as to belive in our heart (Rom. 
x. 9.), that there is a God. But this 


neceſlary profeſſion of our religion will 


certainly condemn us, unleſs it is con- 
hrmed and enlivened by our practice. 


For it adds hypocrily to ſing and the 


more we boaſt of our faith, ſo much the 
louder our ſins will cry againſt us. 

The ſpeculative atheiſt (if there is any 
ſuch perſon) hopes that there is no God, 
becauſe he has affronted him. But the 
ſinful believer continues to affront him, 
though he knows that there is one. The 
former will not acknowledge him to be 
his Lord; but the latter calls him Lord, 
and then diſobeys him. The former 
acts without principles; the latter acts 
againſt them. And whilſt one denies 
God's being, the other tramples upon his 
perfections. 

We may behold a reſemblance of the 
atheiſt in the obſtinate Jews, when they 
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ſpoke the words of ignorance and con- 
tempt; As for this fellow we know not 
from whence he is. (John, ix. 29.) 
And we behold as lively a reiemblance 
of the ſinful believer in he ſoldiers of the 
governor, that bowed the nee before Teſus, 
and then pit upon him, and fmote him on 
the head. (Matt. xxvii. 29, 30.) Though 
he pretends to receive him as his king, 
yet he pays his homage, by giving him a 


 . crown of thorns, and his ſpecious decla- 


rations are no more than a ſolemn 

mockery, _ | | 
If we lay his words and actions in the 
balance together, and allow them to be 
of equal weight, yet even upon this fa- 
vourable allowance, his religion 15 reduced 
to nothing. For if his words acknow- 
ledge God, his actions abſolutely deny 
him. Eut I fear that his actions will 
Prove to be of greater weight than his 
words; and if thoſe are ſins, they will 
render theſe alſo ſinful. 

He declares that God 1s infinite in 
knowledge, in goodneſs, in juſtice, and 
in power. But yet he daily commits 
abomination in the ſight of him, who 
diſcerns the ſecrets of the heart, and ob- 
ſerves the riſe, progreſs, and conſumma- 
tion of fin. 5 

He lives, moves, and has his being (AQs, 
xvii. 28.) through the goodneſs of God, 

and (if you will believe his profeſſions) he 
is ſenſible of it ; but yet he delights to 
_ grieve his ſpirit, abuſes the endearing 
Inſtances of his loving kindneſs, and 
wearies his patience and forbearance. 

He boaſts of being the ſervant of a juſt, 
and righteous God; but yet he tranſ- 
greſſes the eternal rules of his juſtice, 
and paſſes on from one degree of iniquity 
en, 
le knows that there is a great and ter- 
rible God, whoſe power 1s able to de- 
ſtroy him for ever and ever; and whoſe 
vengeance he can ncither eſcape, nor re- 
ſiſt; and yet he trifles with the Almighty, 

and treaſures up ewrath againſt the day of 
wrath (Rom. ii. 5.). 

How vain and fooliſh is the man that 
imagines that the God of Wiſdom wall ac- 
cept of his fruitleſs profeſſions ! 

While he imagines this, he muſt alſo 
think, that his knowledge is blinder than 
the ignorance of men, his goodneſs a 
fond and fooliſh pity, his juſtice an irre- 
ſolute weakneſs, and his power an inſig- 
nificant terror, bearing the favord in wain. 
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deck. It, 
Though he ſays of him, as ZA; 
derifion did of Baal, He is a Gy 4 
certainly it is only in deriſion. And 


while his fins call for the vengeance of 
God, he muſt impiouſly conceive, that 
either he is talking, or he is purſuing, or he 
7s in a journey, or peradventure he lepeth 
and mujt be awaked (1 Kings, xvii, 27.) 

His faith is ſo far from extenuating bis 


A that it renders it inexcuſable. He 


eliewes, as the devils do, and he will alſo 
tremble avith them. | - 
The time wlll ſhortly come, when pains 
and diſeaſes will take hold of him, ang 
death will ſetall its terrors in array again 
him; then his ſins will compaſs him 


about, and make his bed uneaſy in his fel. 


neſs. His falſe profeſſions will reproach 
him, and his ineffectual belief will up- 
braid him. 


His body will quake like the earth at 


the approaches of its diſſolution, the rock 
of his heart will be rent, and the multi- 


| tude of vices that were buried in forget⸗ 


falneſs, will ari/e and come forth. 


But behold him in a yet more miſerable 


ſtate, when the trumpet calls to judgment, 
and he 1s conſtrained to leave the dark 
hiding-place of the grave 

He will ſee the Judge of all the world 
fitting on his throne, and all the hf of 
heaven (Rev. xx. 11, 12.) attending upon 


him. The books wwill be opened in which 


his ſins are recorded in everlaſting cha- 


. racters, and the ſentence ready to be 


paſſed. 

T he very heavens will be on fire, and the 
elements will melt with fervent beat (2 Pet, 
Ute 12.) ; and the general deſtruction will 
fill his ſoul with horror. The miniſters 
of vengeance will ftand prepared to ſeize 
their wretched prey, as ſoon as he re- 
ceives his eternal doom. 

How can he ſtand in that dreadful 
day ? And whither can he fly ? He needs 
no witneſs to accuſe him, but himſelf; 2 
righteous judge condemns him; and le- 
gions of evil ſpirits torment him. And 
now he believes and trembles, but in vain ! 

Let thoſe conſider this, who pretend to 
believe, and yet forget God. Let thoſe 
eſpecially conſider it, who triumph in 
blaſpheming the living God, and glory 
in profaning his holy name. 

Let it be an admonition to theſe induſ- 
trious agents of Satan, theſe inveterate 
enemies of God and goodneſs. They 
will find in the day of the Lord, (and ek 
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not find too late) that their admire 
hey 54 objections are as ſtubble, but the 
Goſpel of Chriſt is ſufficiently tried, and 
ill endure for ever. 
W =. repent of their wickedneſs, and 


pray God, if perhaps the thoughts of their 


+ may be forgiven them. May they 
yy Aale then they are in the gall of 
bitterneſs, and the bend of iniquity. (Acts, 

lll. 22, 23+ 

T1 let - beſeech the compaſſionate 
eſus, by his agony and bloody ſweat, 
6 his croſs and paſſion, and by his pre- 
cious death, to deliver us from all blind- 
neſs and hardneſs of heart, from all falſe 
doctrine, hereſy, and ſchiſm, and from 
all contempt of his word and command- 
ment. | 


SERMON V. 
The Hand- writing upon the Wall, 
Dax. v. 27. 


Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
| : wanting. 


uis was one dreadful part of the in- 


terpretation of the hand- writing upon 

the wall in the palace of Belſhazzar, king 
of Babylon. At the ſight of the hand 
evhich wrought upon the plaſter of the wall, 
the king's countenance was changed, and his 
thoughts troubled him, ſo that the joints of 
bis 3 were logſed, and his knees ſmote one 
againſt another (Ver. 5, 6.) ns 
The king and his princes, his wives and 
bis concubines were drinking in the golden 
weſſels that were tauben out of the temple 
which was at Jeruſalem (Dan. v. 3.). 
They forgat to give praiſe and honour to 
him that liveth for ever and ever, whoſe 
dominion is an everlaſting dominion, and 
whoſe kingdom is from generation to gene- 


ration (Dan. 1v. 34.) : and inſtead of the 


king of heaven, all whoſe works are 
. truth, and whoſe ways are judgment, aud 


who is able to abaſe all thoſe that walk 
in pride (ver. 37.), they praiſed the Gods of 
gold and of filver, of braſs, of iron, of 
Wood, and of ſtone (Dan. v. 4.). 

In the midſt of this luxury, this in- 
gratitude, this idolatry, the ſame great 
and terrible. God, that had driven Nebu- 


chaduexxar from men, and forced him to 


eat graſs with the ox, and afterwards re- 
fored him to his glory, and eftabliſhed him 
in bis kingdem (Dan. iv. 32. 36.), was 
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pleaſed to rebuke the impious Belſhazzar 
for neglecting the remarkable admonition 
and example that was ſet before him. 


And in the ſame hour (Dan. v. 5.) in 


which he gave up himſelf to his ſinful 


pleaſures, and wantonly defied his boun- 


tiful benefactor, the hand-writing ſtruck 
a damp upon all his enjoyments, and 
ſtirred up his thoughts to perplex and 
accuſe him. | | 

There was no one preſent that could 
read the writing, or ſhew the interpretation 
thereof (Dan. v. 8.); but his conſcience 
told him, that it pointed to him, and 
chiefly concerned himſelf. And he was 
ike a troubled fea till he ſent for Danizl, 
in whom there was an excellent ſpirit, and 


knowledge, and underſtanding, to ſhew the 
znterpretation. (Ver. 12. 


But the faithful Daniel could yield him 
. no relicf; he could only confirm and ex- 


plain the unacceptable tidings, which his 
guilty conſcience, and his ul-boding ap- 
prehenſion, brought him. 


He conſtrained him to reflect, though 


the reflection was grievous to him, that 


oben the heart of his father Nebuchadnez- 


gar was lifted up, and his mind was har- 
dened in pride, he was depoſed from his 
kingly throne, and they took his glory from 
him. And he wvas driven from the ſons e 
men, and his heart was made like the beaſts, 
and his dwelling was with the wild aſſes : 
they fed him avith graſs like exen, and his 
body was wet with the dew of heaven, till 
be knew that the moſt high God ruled in the 
kingdom of men, and appointed over it 
wwhomſoever he would, And that he, his 
careleſs, and ungrateful ſon, had not hum- 


bled his heart, though he knew all this, aud 
had not glorified the God, in whoſe hand 


his breath was, and whoſe were all Bis 
WAYS. | 

Therefore, ſays he, was the part of the 
hand ſent from him; and this is the auriting 
that was written, God hath numbered thy 


kingdom, and finiſhed it. Thou art weighed 


in the balances, and found wanting. Thy 


kingdom is divided and given to the Medes 


and Perſians (Dan. v. 20, &c.). - 

What a ſhocking conſideration was 
this, that notwithſtanding his greatneſs 
and power, he was found wanting ; and 
that after he was ſtripped of all his pomp 
and ſtate, he would have nothing to re- 
commend him to a juſt and righteous 
God, but would be called to give an ac- 


count of the impious abuſe of his im- 


portant 
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portant truſt! This teaches us a very 
uſeful leſſon; that there is a God that 
tries and ſearches the heart, and weighs 
all our actions in the balance of impartial 
Juſtice ; that has no ręſpect of perſons, and 
does not efteem us for the multitude of 
things that we poſſeſs, or the ſplendour 
of any thing that is great; but principal- 
ly regards the uſe that we make of his 
bounty, and the degrees of our improve- 
ment in righteouſneſs and virtue: and 
how much ſoever the glittering ſhew of 
riches and honour may engage the ad- 
miration of mankind, yet religion 1s of 
infinitely greater moment : without this, 
every thing that the world can beſtow 
upon us, will not at all avail us: for in 
the fight of God, the nations are as the drop 
of the bucket, and are counted as the jmall 
duft of the balance; and he taketh up the 
i/les, as a very little thing (Ia, xl. 15.) ; 
and all the inhabitants of the earch are 
reputed as nothing without religion. 
This ſhould incline us to remember 
that we are but ſinful duſt and aſhes, and 
whatſoever we are poſſeſſed of, will add 
nothing to us, unleſs we uſe it to the 
glory of God. We ſhall be found want- 
ing even in the midſt of thoſe flattering 


objects, that gratify our pride, our ava- 


rice, our ambition. And when thele are 
paſſed away, we ſhall become the moſt 
wretched, contemptible creatures, and 
be rejected by God, as the dregs and %- 


couring of all things. | | 
: If, 6 any regard to 


God's approbation, we muſt give religion 
the preference to every thing, ſince that 
alone will recommend us to his favour. 
If we value even our preſent happineſs, 
we muſt endeavour ſo to live, that it may 
not be leſſened by the ſevere reflections 
of a guilty conſcience. 5 
And if we have any concern for our 
future welfare, we muſt make ſuch a pro- 
viſion for ourſelves, as will be our ſtay 
and ſupport, when all earthly things are 
conſumed. Let us therefore conſider, 
Firſt, That we ſhould employ the ty. 
lents which God has given us, in his 
ſervice, and to his honour. : 
Secondly, That unleſs we make this 
improvement of them, we cannot truly 
enjoy them in this world. And, 
Thirdly, That the abuſe of them will 
riſe in judgment againſt us in the-world 
which is to come. And, 
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Firſt, We are to conſider, that we 
ſhould employ the talents which God has 
given us, in his ſervice, and to his ho. 
nour. The circumſtances of Belſhazzz; 
were indeed almoſt peculiar to himſell: 
and amidſt all the portions of greatneß 
which are allotted to the ſons of men, 
there is hardly any that can equal that 
meaſure of riches, and height of glon, 
which he profanely abuſed to the di. 
honour of his Maker. | 

But yet the fall of. this great man i; 
an admonition to us, in every condition 
of life; and though our ſtations are widely 
different, yet his caſe, as well as all he 
things that avere wwritten aforetime, wa; 
written for our learning (Rom. xv. 4.). 

The loweit and the meaneſt of us i; 
poſſeſſed of ſome advantages, upon which 
he values himſelf ; and did he value hin. 


ſelf aright, he would endeavour to im- 


prove them. to the glory of the author 
and giver of every gift, and to the hapyi. 
neſs of his immortal foul, For it is not 
to be imagined, that the God of Wiſdom 
ſhould furniſh him with a power of doing 
good, for no end or purpoſe ; and ſhed 
his bounty upon his creatures, only that 


they might tale their paſtime in this world, 


and yield up themſelves to trifling and 
vanity. Neither is it reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that a creature which is formed for 
an endleſs duration, ſhould regard 10 
more than his preſent, tranſitory ſtate, 
and look *no farther than the immediate 
gratitication of his idle, fooliſh, finful in- 
clinations. | . | 

We may be aſſured, that the Lord that 
gave his jervant five talents, expected that 
he ſhould trade with the ſame, and nabe 
them other five talents; and that be iff 
tributed to every man according to his ſeveral 
ability (Mat. xxv. 15.), with a deſ gu that 
he ſhould anſwer his kindneſs with a ſuit- 
able return, 

. Aud if the ſenſe of what we poſſeſs, or 
the proſpect of more, can encourage Us 
to do our duty, certainly we ſhall ſtrive to 
attain to God's future favour, by expreſling 
our gratitude for his preſent blefiings. 

For what can be more deſireable than 
that commendation, Well done, thou gbd 
and faithful ſervant, thou haſt been faithful 
over a few things, J will make thee rukt 
over many things ; enter thou into the 79 
of thy Lord? (Matt. xxv. 23.) 

K How wonderful is the el of on 
| | 
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mat pours his gifts upon us, that we may 
hualify ourſelves for larger meaſures of 
Wis bounty, by making a right uſe of 
them. 
And how 
em as the means of letting his light ſhine 
or; nen, and glorifying his Father which 
„ ave: ! (Mat. v. 16.) 
Wich what ſatisfaction will he look 
eck upon his paſt conduct, when he 
WW: caps an eternal inheritance from the pru- 
WW dent improvement of uncertaia honours, 
ad corruptible riches ! 
And how ſhall we ever ſufficiently ap- 
blaud his wiſdom, who is rich in good 
orks, and delights chiefly to abound in 
righteouſneſs! : 
And I think it may not be improper 
or us to conſider the ſeveral opportuni- 
ies which mankind enjoy of rendering 
bdeir preſent condition ſubſervient to their 
future intereſt, 
For every one has a proper ſphere in 
WE which he is ordained to move, and in that 
he is capable of ſerving his Creator, of 
By being beneficial to his brethren, and of 
promoting the welfare of his own ſoul, 
== Thoſe in the higheſt ranks and fortunes 
WE have indeed the greateſt power, and, like 
tic heavenly bodies, may ſhed their kind- 
Ely influences upon thoſe beneath them. 
= But we that are far below, may yet 
WS anſwer the important purpoſes of an all- 
= wile God; like the inferior works of the 
creation, none of which were made in 
Vain. N | | 
= Andthe capacities of the great are not 
og unworthy our conſideration, ſince they 


happy is the man that uſes 


We cite our utmoſt endeavours to reach afte 
WE them. | 
= How large and pleaſant a proſpect is 
We opened to the man, whom God has placed 
un an exalted ſtation, and intruſted with a 
W plentiful ſhare of the bleſſings of this liſe: 
Je is able to aſſert the cauſe of God, to 
promote religion in a corrupt and dege- 
nerate age, to recommend it to all his A 


the juft by the ſhining light (Prov. iv. 18.) 
of a good example, and to diſcountenance 
vice and profaneneſs by his authority. 
He can act in the ſtead of God, and be a 
| father to the fatherleſs, and maintain the 
cauſe of the widow. "He can raiſe a de- 
Jected ſpirit, ſupport a ſinking family, and 
come in to their relief in the critical 
Juntture, and guard againſt their ap- 
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vill raiſe a noble emulation in us, and ex- 


bpeadents, to invite them into he path of 


n 
proaching calamity, And, in ſhort, he 
can reſemble God, in that beloyed attri- 
bute, his goodneſs, and at once copy after 
the divine nature, and enjoy the fincereſt 
pleaſures of humanity : for he can gratify 
every noble deſire, and anſwer the gene- 
rous purpoſes of friendſhip. 

The bare mention of his power, and of 
the ſeveral inftances in which it can ex- 
ert itſelf, is enough to tranſport every one 
that has any ſenſe of gratitude to God, 
any regard to virtue, any value for that 
amiable quality which bears the delight- 
ful name of good-nature, _ | 

And I with that all whom God has 
made the ſtewards of his bounty, would 
remember the end for which they re- 
ceived that important truſt ; and that in- 
ſtead of proftituting his gifts to fin and 
folly, and abuſing them to their own and 
his diſhonour, they would employ them in 
the ſervice of God, and to the advantage 
of their country, their friends, and their 
immortal ſouls. | 85 = 

And we ought not to envy them thoſe. 
opportunities which they enjoy, and 
which we ſeem to want; for in the lower 
conditians of life, there are alſo means of 
doing good; and if we are diſpoſed to do 
it, we may paſs our time of ſojourning 
here with comfort and ſatisfaction, — 
improve thoſe talents that are delivered 
to us, to the honour of religion, and to 
the great ends of friendſhip and charity. 

And even thoſe that are engaged in the 
ſervile offices of life, and go forth to their 
avork and labour till the evening (Pal. civ. 
23.), may alſo dedicate themſelves to the 
ſervice of God, and promote their own in- 
tereſt, and the common welfare, 

And the man that begs for the bleſſing 
of God upon all his undertakings, and 
reſolves to do juſtice to every one, and to 
make an honeſt proviſion for his family, 
is an obje& worthy of admiration and 
eſteem ; for the holy angels behold him 
with pleaſure, and God himſelf looks 
down upon him with approbation. He 

builds upon a rock, and that integrity 
which accompanies him through all his 
labours, is a ſtrong cement to preſerve 
his ſmall portion of riches unſhaken. He 
leaves a ſure inheritance to his children's 
children; and provides one for himſelf, 
which no time can decay, xs moth nor ruſt 
can corrupt (Mat. vi. 20.). | 
And when he comes before nee bt 

il find that his honeſt principles wi 
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ſtand him in greater ſtead, than all the 
riches of this world could have done; and 
though he was not poſſeſſed of thoſe 
things, which are now thought the marks 
of nonour, yet he will be truly eſteemed 
1. the fight of God, and he will not be 
found wanting. 


How happily are riches improved, when 


they are made inſtrumental to the buſineſs 
of religion, and borrow a new luſtre from 
it, while they ſeem to give credit to it! 
How commendabie is the choice of the 
man, that chooſes the one thing needful; 


and while he has every thing that is de- 


ſireable in this life, poſſeſſes that alſo 


which will be eternally valuable in the 


other! | 

And how glorious allo 15 the man, who, 
though he has no pomp or ſtate to attract 
the eyes of the people, but 1s placed in 
the deſpiſed circumſtances of poverty, 1s 
yet adorned with thoſe excellent qualities, 
that will raiſe him to the higheſt honour, 
and give him a name above every name 
that the world can give! 

Religion, therefore, is the principal 
thing, and this ip the end we ought to aim 
at, in all conditions of life; for this will 
render us happy in the loweſt ſtate; and 
without this we cannot be happy in the 
higheſt. | 

And our preſent intereſt obliges us to 


dedicate the good things of this life to 


the ſervice of religion; for, 

Secondly, Unleſs we make this, im- 
provement of them, we cannot truly en- 
joy them in this world. Common expe- 
rience teaches us, that there 1s ro laſting 
pleaſure or ſatis faction to be found in thoſe 
flattering objects that now ſurround us: 

after a little acquaintance with them, we 

begin to loath and deſpiſe them; and the 
continuance of thoſe things which we at 
| fir:} admire, affords us nothing but weari- 
nel; and vexation. 

And if theſe enjoyments are bat uncer- 
tain in their belt eſtate, ; ickly give 
way to diſquiets and ungrateful reflections, 
how vain and deceitful are they, when 
the mind is oppreſſed with a load of guilt, 
and the thoughts of puniſhment are every 
moment ſtriking a damp upon 1t; our 
mirth is then forced and unnatural, and 
our ſpirits are unable to keep up and ſup- 
port it. 


And where can we find a wretch ſo deſ- 


perate, as to drink to the full of pleaſure, 
aud have a true and lively reliſh of it, 
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Seq, If; 


when he knows that the moſt dreadfy! 
dangers hang over him, and hang, as it 
were, by a ſingle hair; and that all hi; 
happineſs is held by the weakeſt tenure, 
even by the blaſt of life, and is no more 
2 power than the ſhadow that depart. 
eth? 

Surely he muſt tremble at the thoughts 
of the hand. writing upon the wall, and 
his heart cannot but tell him, that fir all 


_ theſe things which he fondly doats upon, 


God will bring him into judgment (Eccleſ. 
xl. 9.). | 

How irkſome muſt it be to conſider, 
that his pleaſures will ſhortly come to an 
end, and will be bitterneſs at the laſt; that 
the riches which he pends bee 
luxury, will aggravate his guilt, ind mufl 
be one day certainly accounted for; and 
that his neglected ſoul will bring a heavy 
accuſation againſt him, in the time of its 
diſtreſs, and draw his ſinful body into a 
participation of its miſery ! | 

How deplorable is his condition, when 
all his enjoyments are ſhort and tranſient, 
and the remembrance of them is diſagree- 
able to him! br 

But, on the other fide, how pleaſant i 
it ſo to uſe our talents, as to be able to 
give a ſatisfactory account of them, and 
be aſſured that we have laid them out to 
the beſt advantage! | 

With what confidence may the rich 
man look up to God, when he knows that 
he has diſcharged his truſt, and diſpenſed 
his bounty according to the will of his 
Lord and Maſter ! 

How does he delight to ſee the cauſe of 
religion proſper in his hand, to obſerve the 
happineſs of thoſe whom he has faved 
from periſhing, to behold the young plants 
that he has brought up, flouriſhing lite a 
tree planted by the wwater-fide (Plal. i. 3.), 
and to find that all his kind and friendly 
deſigns anſwer his expeCtation ! 

His happineſs is doubled by the de- 
lightful view of that of others; and when 
he thinks with himſelf, how widely he 
has ſpread the bleſſings of Heaven, and 
how many he has made partakers with 
him, his felicity is heightened at the 
aght of each of them, and his joys in- 
creaſe and multiply. | 

And when 4 him{fto enjoy 

his innocent pleaſures, and to uſe W. 
cheerfulneſs thoſe good things which God 
has provided for him ; when he is raile 


to the higheſt degree of happineſs go 


Amort 
ey di 
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pe derived from any thing in this 
22115 a ſurprizing ſatisfaction is darted 

in upon him, and his heart is filled with 
the thought, that he has ſomething much 
greater prepared for him in another 


world, and an inheritance that will be ſe- 
curely his, when all earthly riches ſhall be 


no more. 6 
And if there is any reaſon to ſear the 


| ſecret worm of a guilty conicience, that 
| preys upon and deſtroys the faireſt ap- 
pearance of happineſs; if we have any 
concern for our preſent comfort and wel- 
fare; we muſt ſo direct and govern all 
our actions, that no unwelcome reflection, 
no aſtoniſhing fear may break in upon us; 
but we may have a true ſenſe of thoſe 
pleaſures that are now offered to us, and 
a certain proſpect of thoſe that are infi- 
nitely better. f 
And if they that live in the abundance 
of all things, ſtand in need of the com- 
forts of religion, and cannot but be mi- 
ſerable without them ; certainly they that 
have a ſmaller portion of the things of 
this world, are highly obliged, as they 
tender their own 1mmediate intereſt, to 
make religion their choice; for this will 
ſweeten their labours, divert their cares, 
and enable them to paſs their painful life 
with cheerfulneſs. = 
And whenſoever the hardſhips of their 
narrow circumſtances tempt them to com- 
plain of their fortune, this will take them 
of from that ungrateful ſubject, and en- 
liven them with a cheerful expectation of 
f attaining to that glorious place, in which 
5 they will far, very far excel the higheſt 
N pitch of worldly grandeur. = 
And therefore they ſhould be always 
mindful of their eternal welfare, and not 
fuffer their leſs important cares to incroach 
„ eo much upon them. 
Religion is indeed very often excluded 
tem; but the pretence for it will by 


xf no means excuſe them; for 2! 7s in vain 
* ir them to "ah car's to fit up late, and 
1 oh the bread of forrows, if their better 
ich i vt is fill neglected, and the ſoul has no 
ne | vt in the proviſion which. they are 
„ | 
5 It muſt neceſſarily ſtrike them with ter- 
1509 7, to think, that while, they are weary- 
win Ie themſelves from day to day, their 
God oral intereſt is utterly forgotten; that 
ied . diſquiet themſelves in vain; and, af- 
ro al they have done, they ſhall be found 


ming. 
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And yet how many are there, that give 
up themſelves to toil and labour for that 
which profiteth not, and refuſe to ſet apart 
one day in ſeven, or one hour, for their 
duty to God, leſt they ſhould take too 
much from the time that is ſpent in a mer- 
cenary ſlavery. | | 
They are ignorant and indifferent as to 
that which moſt concerns them ; and for 
the ſake of a temporary advantage, which 
will laſt but for a few years, or a few ge- 
nerations, they abandon and renounce 
that happineſs which is to endure for 
ever. | | 
Miſerable men, that are regardleſs of 
their true intereſt, and of the end for 
which they were created! | 
Neither the cares nor the pleaſures of 
this life ſhould ſo engage our thoughts, as 


to leſſen our concern for our future wel- 


fare, For our powers were given us; 
that we might work out our ſalvation } 

and unleſs we uſe them aright, the abuſe 
of them will, 

Thirdly, Riſe in judgment againſt 
us, in the world which is to come. We 
are now in a ſtate of probation, and God: 
has beſtowed his gifts upon us, that we 
may improve them to our eternal advan- 
tage. He watches over and obſerves us; 
and is pleaſed when we anſwer the gra- 
cious deſigns of his loving-kindneſs. 

The ſame all- ſeeing eye that was wit- 
neſs to the luxury and profaneneſs of Bel- 
ſhazzar, and diſcerned the folly and baſe- 


neſs of his ungrateful heart, in the night 


of his feaſting, is alſo preſent with us, and 


takes the ſtricteſt notice of all our actions: 
and the ſame terrible God that ſent forth 
the fingers of a man's hand, to write an 
accuſation againſt the king, and to re- 
cord the ſentence that was paſſed againſt 
him, does alſo write down all the circum- 

ſtances of our life, and preſerve them in 
everlaſting characters. And in his book 
is contained the moſt exact account of ail 
the gifts that we abuſe, of all the hours 
that we ſpend in fin, and of all the admo- 
nitions of our conſcience, which fails not 
to admoniſh us to make a better improve- 
ment of our time. 

And though we now imagine that it is 
unworthy of our care, and wantonly throw 
away the bleſſings of God, as if ave avere 
born at all adventure : and ſhould be here- 
after as though awe had never been; yet 
every idle thought, word, and action (Wiſd. 


31-2.) will be brought to our remem- 
3 L 2 brance, 
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brance, and every miſpent hour will be before a righteous God, they vill h; 

Charged upon us. found lighter than vanity itſelf ; and the, J 
Come on (ſays the epicure), let us enjoy former grandeur will ſerve only to inc ai 

the goed things that are preſent : let none of their damnation. | _ 


us go without his part of our voluptuonſueſs* The wile and learned, that boaſt g 
let us leave tokens of our joyfulneſs in every their wonderful improvements, and, 
place: for this is our portion, and our lot is the pride of their hearts, are forg:iful d 
this (Ver. 6. 9.). God, the fountain of wiſdom ; will þ 
But this portion muſt be accounted for; charged with the groſſeſt folly, becait 
and the uſe of this lot will be mentioned they have neglected religion, which is 
to his condemnation in the great day of only thing that is valuable in the ſigh d 
recompenſe. | God, 1 
He is willing to believe that his name And they that have entirely dero 
will be forgotten in time, and that wo man themſelves to this world, and ſuffered tier 
will have his works in remembrance ; that cares and labours to ingroſs their t 
his life avill paſs away as the trace of a and ſtifle the thoughts of God, will be fy 
cloud; and be diſperſed as a miſt that is ever rejected by him, and for ever lane 
driven away with the beams of the ſun, and that they made no proviſion for ther 
overcome with the heat thereof (Ver. 4.). fouls. Sas | . 
But there is a God that dittinAly knows There is no reſpect of perſons with Gi T 
how every moment of his life is employ- (Rom. ii. 11.). The peaſant will and . 
ed; and will preſent before him a true and on the ſame level with the prince; al 
faithful catalogue of his fins; for they are virtue and vice will be the only marks 
counted by him, who knows the way diſtinction. BG | 
«vere light davelleth, and as for darknejs, God has invited us all to partake of ty 
2 is the place thereof 3; who has entered happineſs. He has called the great aul 
lo the treaſures of the ſnow, aud ſcen the mighty. But too many of them are n 
treaſures of the hail; who numbers the to make excuſe. He has alſo ſent his jircan 
clouds in wiſdom, and the rain as it falls to into the ſtreets and lanes of the cily, iu bri 
the ground, and the drops of dewy that re- in the poor and the maimed, the halt aud i 
freſh the earth (Job, xxxviil. 19. 22. 37+). lind (Luke, xiv. 18. 21.). But they aut 
« Sinful man may indeed for a time put qualify themſelves for his favour; . 
away the conſideration of thefe things, though he regards not thoſe things wid, 
and prevent reflection by a variety of engage our admiration, yet he will «i 
pleaſures. Nay, he may bid defiance to 7hem inte utter darkneſs, if they have u 
his reaſon, and fin on, in contempt of the on the avedding garment (Mat, xui. 1h 
ill-boding fears, the dreadful admom- 13.). 
tions, the hand-writing that comes forth Let us therefore put on the robes 
againſt him. | | righteouſneſs, and endeavour to gn 
But though he refuſes to read the writ- more and more into the likenels of 
ing, or to hear the interpretation there- For to reſemble him is the higheſt honow 
of: yet it will at laſt be brought home to aud has favour is preferable to the g- 
him; and when his riches, his honours, eſt riches, 
and his pleaſures, have forſaken him; Let us adorn our ſtation with the ber 
when he ſtands a poor wretched foul, be- ty of holineſs; aud let religion be « 
fore the judgment-ieat of an angry God; chief care, in whatſoever ſtate the pro 
thoſe actions which he never conſidered, dence of God ſhall place us. If we fat 
will be weighed in the balances, and poſſeſs an abundance of earthly thig 
he will be found wanting. et us ſtill remember that we have a 
The men that now ſwell with the ſpoils ter inheritance, an inheritance of in in WG * 
of nations, and ungratetully triumph in ly greater value than all the treaſures 
their undeſerved greatneſs; that deſpiſe the world. And if poverty ſhould . | 
the poor and fatherleſs, and rejoice in the thought moſt proper for us, let us fl 


. . | 4 ˙ 4 
multitude of riches, which they have got- ſolve to do our duty; for this wil (vp a D - 
ten by falſehood and extortion, will be de- us in this uncertain life, and enable ed by 


prived of all their glory, and of that vain bear the want of thoſe things, which ente 
ſhew with which they endeavour to cover an his wiſdom has denied us. F 
their guilty ſouls ; and when they appear Let us ſtudy to attain to pri i wok 
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by the ractice of virtue, which will be 
aways of ſufficient weight and value, and 
recommend us to men and angels, by 1ts 
E trinfic worth and excellence; and to 
God, through the merits of our Re- 
mer a 3 

The pleaſures of life will paſs away, 
and the time will come, when we ſhall 
ot be capable of enjoying them. The 
littering ſhew of honour will fade away 
ben she fur of righteouſneſs appears (Mal. 
. .). And our beloved riches 2T melt 
like wax at the preſence of the Lord. But 
irtue will ſhine forth in its full ſtrength, 
and receive the eternal approbation of 


God. | * : 
5 SERMON VI. 
be Weakneſs and Uncertainty of 
| Human Reaſon. | 


\ 


[Preached before the 
| Mary's. ] 


Dax. iv. 31, 32. 


EW hile the word was in the king's mouth, there 
_ fe a voice from heaven, ſaying, O King Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to thee ir is ſpoken, the kingdom is 
departed from thee. And they ſhall drive thee 
from men, and thy dwelling ſhall be with the 
beaſts of the field. | 


: ORD, what is man! How great and 
glorious in his firſt eſtate ! How 
ſhameful and miſerable, after his fall! 
, O Lord, madeſt him but a little low- 
A r than tho angels, and wert pleaſed ro 
mp the divine image upon him. Thou 
ga him dominion over the works of thy 
andi, and didſt put all things in ſubjection 
under his feet. 
vet this lord of the creation is forget- 
Wu! of his natural perfection, and degrades 
bimſelf from the high eſtate in which 
thou wert pleaſed to place him. He ſullies 
the brightneſs of his reaſon, quenches 
that heavenly flame, and brings himſelf 
lown to a level with the beaſts that periſh. 
And there is not a more remarkable in- 
kance of this fatal change, than that 
Which the text has ſet before us. 
Nebuchadnezzar was a king of Kings; 
end the God of heaven had given him a 
bingdom, power; and ſtrength, and glory 
an. U. 37.). Many nations were direct- 
d by his wiſdom, and the people of diſ- 
nt countries waited with trembling for 
be laws that came from his mouth. His 
apre was of the wideſt extent, and it 
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was difficult even to number the provinces 
that were ſubject to him. His will was 
an effectual law; and as ſoon as the herald 
cried out, To you it is commanded, O people, 
nations, and languages ; all the people, na- 
_ » and languages, fell down betore the 
ing. | 
But though he was endued with reaſon 
to manage this weight of power, and to 
go in al out before this great people, 
yet he forgot the author and, giver 
of his reaſon and power, and made him- 
ſelf the center and foundation of all his 
conhdence. | 
But how vain was his confidence! how 
weak the foundation of it! Verily every 
man living, at his beſt eſtate, is altogether 
wanity l | | 
Wnile Nebuchadnezzar was at reſt in 
his houſe, and flouriſhing in his palace, he 
Jaw a dream which made bim afraid, and 
the thoughts upon his bed troubled him. He 
beheld the reſemblance of himſelf in 4 
tree, which grew, and was ſtrong, whoſe. 
leaves were fair, and the fruit thereof 
much, and in it was meat for all; under 
which the beaſts of the field dxuelt, and upon 
whoſe branches the forwls of the heaven had 
their hahitation (Dan. iv. 4, 5. 12. 21.). 
And it was a juſt reſemblance of him; 


for his greatneſs wvas grown and reached to 


heaven, and his dominion to the end of the 
earth (Ver. 22.). JE 

But he alſo /aw an holy one coming down 

from heaven, and ſaying, Hew the tree 
down, and deſtroy it (Ver. 23.). 

'This dreadful viſion, and the interpre- 
tation of it, by the prophet Daniel, admo- 
nithed him of his danger. But the ad- 
monition was given in vain. For af the 
end of twelve months, as he walked in the 
palace of the kingdom of Babylon, he was 
ſwoln with pride, and wrapped up in ad- 
miration of the houſe of bis kingdom, the 
might of his power, and the honour of his 
majeſty (Ver. 29, 30.). 

But in the midſt of his boaſting, there 
fall a voice from heaven that told him, rhe 
kingdom and his reaſon was departed from 
. | 

Had he only loſt his kingdom, though 
that, in the account of miſtaken men, had 
been a loſs greatly to be lamented, yet his 
reaſon might have ſupplied the want of 
it, and taught him to judge according to 
God's judgment, who accounteth all the 
kingdoms of the world as a very little thing, 
ani as the ſmall duſt of the balance. | 


L3 


But 
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But not only to loſe the character of a 
king, but alſo the diſtinguiſhing character 
of a man; to be driven from men, and to 
have his dwelling with the beaſts of the field 
(Dan. iv. 32.), and be as void of under- 
ſtanding as they : ſurely this was the con- 
ſummation of miſery. | 

And if we rightly conſider this wretch- 
ed inſtance of human weakneſs, neither 
the ſplendor of any thing that is great, 


nor the conceit of any thing that is good 


in us, will any way withdraw our eyes 
from looking upon ourſelves as ſinful duſt 
and aſhes, 1 | 

Our reaſon is a crown of glory, if we 
uſe it to the honour of God; but if we 
abuſe this precious talent to his diſhonour, 
it will only aggravate our miſery and 
ſhame. 5 

If it were lawful to be proud in any 


caſe, this diſtinguiſned faculty of man 


might ſeem to juſtify it. But even this 
is inſufficient; and though it ſhine forth 
with the moſt lively piercing rays, 
though it make us like to the angels, 
though it be the image of God himſelf; 
yet we ought not to grow preſumptuous 
upon it, for pride was not made for men. 
I ſhall therefore take occaſion from 
Nebuchadnezzar's fall, to ſhew the weak- 
neſs and uncertainty of our reaſon, and 
Poſſeſs you with an humble ſenſe of it; 


Firſt, Becauſe it 1s ſubje& to natural 


decay; | 
Secondly, It is liable to be extinguiſhed 
by ſudden violence; and, 
Thirdly, It is frequently impaired and 
Joſt by moral corruption. And, | 
| Firit, Our reaſon is ſubject to natural 
decay. But before we conſider it.in its 
declining ſtate, we may humble ourſelves 
by looking back to its weakneſs and im- 
perfection in our infancy, and obſerve the 
ſlowneſs of its growth, and the ſeveral de- 
_ grees by which it adyances towards ma- 
turity. The beginning and end of life 


_ conceal this glorious faculty; and it is 


loſt in both, like a river whoſe ſource is 
under the earth, and which haſtens to 
bury itſelf in the earth again, | 
In our infancy, it is covered with thick 
darkneſs, like the morning ſpread upon 
the mountains; in old age it is no more 
than the ſmall remains of the day that is 
departed; and even in the noon of life, 
and the midſt of our perfection, it is often 


clouded over, and intercepted from our 
view. | 


report and repreſentation of things. 


falſe appearances of happineſs, and to 


DIVINITY. | _ San 
_ Behold the weak, helpleſs infant! wy 


ſee what influence his weakneſs has yy 
his reaſon ! He is incapable of Giſcoye, 
ing his wants, or making his ſatisfaGiq 
known. He is as much directed by thy 
underſtanding of others, and ſtands y 
much in need of it, as if he were not ©. 
dued with a rational foul; and hardy 
ſeems to enjoy the blind and yncertzy 
guidance of natural inſtinct. 

And when his organs are ſtrengthenel 
and gradually prepared for the ule of jy 
reaſon, how faint and feeble is the lieh 
that at firſt diſcovers itſelf! and how l 
can be diſcerned by the dawning of the 
underſtanding ! It is unhappily govern 
by the ſenſes that are inferior to it, andi 
filled with prejudice and error, by a fall 


The faultering efforts of the babbling 
tongue betray our" ignorance, and ſhey 
the vain and trifling notions that har 
ſtolen in upon us. | 

Even in the ſecond ſtage of life, and the 
flower of our youth, though we do 10 
altogether ſpeak as a child, and think a 
a child, yet our reaſon is hurried awy 
with impetuous violence, and derives it 
judgment from our irregular paſſions ai 
partial affections. It deceives itſelf vi 


tures and diſquiets the mind with esu 
vagant hopes and expectations. Like t 
riſing ſun, it drives nothing but miſts be 
fore it, and with difficulty attains tot 
full brightneſs. | OM 
But in the ſtate of manhood, you wil 
ſay, that our reaſon diſplays itſelf uit 
excellent glory, and bears a beautiful u. 
ſemblance of the Fountain of Light. | 
Yet {till it might be urged, that tis 
thoughts of mortal men are miſcralit 
and our devices are but uncertain. Fa 
the corruptible body preſſeth down it 
ſoul, and the earthly tabernacle weiglen 
down the mind that muſeth upon mai 
things ; and hardly do we gueſs aright 
things that are upon earth, and with 1 
bour do we find the things that are be 
fore us. i 
But however we may, without indulge 
ing aur vanity, or rather to rebuke b 
mortify it, we may allow that reaſon doc . 
for a ſhort time, exert itſelf with an a0. 8 
ive and lively force. It gathers the ei, 
perience of former ages, and enlarges ; 
proſpect beyond the life of man, to mas Qi 


. . * ths 
enerations to come, It looks into 
anne 5 ſecrel ag 
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ſecrets of nature with a ſearching eye, and 
diſcovers many important truths, by its 
diligent inquiries, and curious obſerva- 
tions. It furniſhes the mind with a re- 
gular train of thoughts, and lays up the 
maxims of wiſdom and policy, in the ſtore- 
houſe of the memory. 3 

But, alas! it does not continue in one 


fection, it declines apace, and falls away 
to imperfection again. 

"Tn wr purſuit of knowledge, we ſeem 
to be rolling up a ſtone to the top of a 


there, but with haſte and violence rolls 
down to the bottom. 1 : 

Our ſun does not ſtand ſtill in the midſt 
of heaven; but before we can entirely 


gained by its aſcent, it ſnatches us from 
n, by its ſudden and precipitate deſcent. 
Our largeit thoughts are ſoon contrac- 
ted, and the mind is leſſened and confined 
| 30 narrower notions and opinions. 
The memory is too frail to retain the 
characters that were ſtamped upon it; and 
though they were deeply engraven as 
with a pen of iron, yet our heart becomes 


ſion. 

Have we not known the moſt valuable 
treaſures gathered together by long expe- 
nence ? and have we not concluded that 
they could never be wiped out of the book 
of remembrance? But how ſoon were 
they loſt! ave bent by, and lo, they were 
gene; ave ſought them, but their place could 
ns where be found. 

The molt artful contrivances, and the 
juſteſt thoughts and concluſions, are brok- 
en and coniounded by the infirmities of 
age. And thoſe looſe fragments that till 
continue, how valuable ſoever in them- 


i: (elres, are no more than the imperfect 
el emains of diſtant antiquity; and they 
15 are often covered with duſt, ànd it is hard 


4 to draw them out of the general ruin, and 
join them together. 

And inſtead of the regular government 
of reaſon, there is little to be found but 


| cildiſh imaginations, or indolent dot- 
age, | 


bes Te preference, indeed, is frequently 


gen to age, on the account of its wiſdom 
and experience ; but this is rather a ſenſe 
5 I of paſt follies, than a new ſupply of wil- 
narf com, And the aged having ſuffered 
os ſhipwreck on the dangers of human lite, 
c =+ therefore moſt capable of directin g the 


ſtay; but as ſoon as it is advanced to per- 


5 enjoy the delightful view, that we have 


as the melting wax, and loſes the impreſ- 
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unexperienced youth, to avoid the like 
miicarriages, | 

It is a melancholy truth, that our rea- 
ſon is afeRted with the corruptions of the 


body; and though widely different from 


it in its nature, is influenced by its ſeveral 
changes, and partakes of its improvement 
and decay. i : 

And though in death it is divided from 
it, and breaks forth from its earthly pri- 
ton, to aſcend to God that gave it; yet 
during its continuance here, it is forced 
to be conformable to this wretched ſtate, 


mountain, which does not reſt a moment and to ſuffer or rejoice with the members 


of the body. 

It ſees but through a glaſs darkly ; and 
the glaſs is ſullied with every vapour, and 
brings a miſt over the underſtanding. 


Alas! who can bear this con ſideration? 


who can think of theſe things, and not 
be abaſhed and confounded ? 1s this our 
admired reaſon ? Was this once a pure in- 


fluence flowing from the glory of the Al. 


mighty? Was this once adorned with 
the brightneſs of the Everlaſting ? Was 
this the unſpotted mirror, and the image 
of God's wiſdom ? How is' it chang- 
ed by our fall ! how different is it from 
the reaſon of our firſt parent, that did 
not manifeſt itſelf by flow degrees, but 
thone forth at once a full and perfect day! 

How long might this lamp of God 


have given light to us! even for ever and 


ever, like the ſeven lamps of fire that are 


burning day and niglit before the throne! 
But how ſoon is its oil ſpent! How ſoon 


is our veſſel empty! The trembling flame 


haſtens to depart from us, and is every 
moment fluttering and going away. So 
trail is our reaſon} So juſt an occaſion 
does it afford for humility, if we conſider 
it only as ſubject to natural decay ! But 
how much more will it afford, if we con- 
ſider it, 


Secondly, As it is liable to be extin- 


guiſhed by ſudden violence! And here [ 
might obſerve, that every trifle in nature 
15 capable of offering violence to it. And 
though 1t is placed on a throne, and in- 
truſted with authority and power, yet it is 
eaſily moved from its place, and depoſed 
by the tumultuous paſſions. 

It cannot bear a ſurprize, or exceſs of 
joy, or an oppreſſive weight and con- 
tin uance of ſorrow: its edge is often 
taken away, by too cloſe an attention to 
one thing; and it is as often diſtracted by 
troubling itſelf with many. 

If it is not exerciſed and employed, it 
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ſſimks into a brutiſh ſtupidity, and is ſo far 
from bearing the likeneſs of God, that it 
hardly retains the appearance of a man: 
it buries itſelf in the heavy matter to 
which it is united, and ſeems to be falling 
into the duſt, with its companion, the 
body. | - 

And if it exerciſes itſelf too much, it 
ſpends and exhauſts its ſtrength : the va- 
riety of thoughts confound it, and the ear- 
neſtneſs and intenſeneſs of them, ſpins the 
thread too fine, and breaks the chain that 
held them together. | 

But paſſing over theſe dangers, we may 
proceed to conſider the deplorable effects 
of violent diſeaſes, and the ruin and ha- 
vock which they make in the underftand- 
ing. When the animal ſpirits are raiſed: 
into a ferment, and the wild imagination 
has caſt off the government of reaſon, 
what confuſion and diſorder riſes in the 
mind! A thouſand falſe appearances im- 
poſe upon it; and it deludes itfelf with 
the vaineſt thoughts, vainer than even 
the dreams of the night: wanders to and 
fro, without fixing upon any thing; and 
has not wiſdom to diſcern either good or 


evil. The diſtradted man reſembles him 


that was poſ/e/jed by an evil ſbirit; he 
oftimes falleth into the fire, and oft into the 
water; he dwells in deſolate places, and it 
is hard to bind him, even with chains; he 
7s always crying, and cutting hin;felf with 
ftenes. | 
What a miſerable creature is the man 
whoſe reaſon 1s either departed from him, 
or has not power enough to reſtrain his 
paſſion, or prevent the outrage that he 
offers to himſelf! _ 
, There cannot be a more mortifying ſpec- 
tacle to men: there can hardly be a 
more pleaſing one to the enemy of man- 
Lind, than ſuch a diſtracted creature, that 
preys upon himſelf, and is the object of 
tas own remoxſeleſs cruelty, and brutiſh 
fury. | 

And the caſe of the idiot alſo beſpeaks 
our deep concern and humility. | 

This unhappy caſe is not always owing 
to ay origmal defect in nature, but fre- 
quently proceeds from a ſurprizing ſhock 
and alteration. And the man that was 
_ juſt now endued with reaſon, and a ſuffi- 
cient portion of underitanding, 1s in an 
inſtant deprived of it, and loſes all the 
notices and diſtinctions of things. His 
mind is as it were blotted out, or covered 

with a veil that cannot be taken off. And 
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he lives, moves, and has his being, it. 
out any ſenſe or notion of it, and ſeems tg 
continue in life, only to ſhew his weak. 
neſs, and expoſe the multitude of his in. 
firmities. 

And the cleareſt underſtanding is liable 
to this univerſal failure, if the brain he 
bereaved of its uſual ſupply of ſpirits, o 
oppreſſed with too quick a return of then, 
and too great a charge. The firaining 
or ſlackening of the nerves diſturbs the 
harmony of the thoughts, and a fat 
bruiſe breaks the, whole frame of the 
mind, | | 

Dreadful alſo are the conſequences d 
a palſy or apoplex, which ſtrikes with a 
unexpected force, and leaves only a lan. 
guſhing life, and a confuſed underſtand. 
ing. . 
One part of the body becomes a dea 
uncomfortable weight to the other ; and 
while the withered members can ſcarcely 
bear each other's weakneſs, reaſon is al 
bereaved of its natural quickneſs, and 
forgets its paſt conceptions, loſing the 
miſerable remainder of life, in the flee 
of a lingering death, 

And theſe fatal ſtrokes not only impar 
it, but frequently extinguiſh it at once, 

Let us ſuppoſe a man to be in the mol 
perfect ſtate that ever was enjoyed in ti 
word. | 4 

Let his reaſon have the moſt piercing 
ſagacity in diſcerning, the molt curion 
eye in obſerving, and the moſt faithful 
memory to-retain its obſervations: ' 

Let his judgment be enriched wich al 
the wiſdom of former ages, his knowledy: 
extend to every art and ſcience, and 
ſpread itſelf over them, as the waters covet 
the ſeas : | N 

Let him underſtand the intereſts of 
courts, the ſtate of nations, the condut 
ing of armies : | 

Let him form the moſt complete boch 
of laws, to govern future generation, 
and weave the cloſeſt ſchemes of polic) 

to eſtabliſh the regular ſucceſſion 0 
princes : : 

Let his reſolutions be ſtedfaſt, his pur 
poles generous, and his ſoul as diff, 

: as charity mwelf ; : 

And, above all, let him be through! 
acquainted with the fountains of wildon, 
the holy Seriptures; let him under! 
their glorious truths, as far as they c 
be comprehended by human reaſon; * 
pay the moſt awful regard to 5 


* 
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: ner myſteries that paſs man's under- 
— Yet at the height of this per- 
fetion, if his blood ſhould break through 
its appointed bounds, and that dread- 
| ful meſſenger of death, an apoplex ſhould 
arreſt him; his reaſon will go down in 
the midſt of his courſe, and no more ſend 
forth its enlivening beams upon earth 
his memory will loſe all the ſtores that 
were diſtintly ranged within it; his 
judgment will be ſpoiled of all its wiſ- 
dom; his knowledge will be turned into 
darkneſs, his policy unravelled, his reſo- 
lutions broken, his generous intentions 
W diſappointed, his precepts of morality 
eraſed, and his divine, conceptions ſcat- 
tered away. 5 | 
' How terrible is -this change ! how 
Ws amazing this devaſtation |! 

And though perhaps it is impoſſible to 
fad the man that can entirely anſwer the 
character that we have drawn; yet we 
may remember (but we muſt remember 
it with the greateſt regret) that a late 


WE (Dr. Smalridge) of the nobleſt capaci- 
ties that ever was filled with divine and 
human learning. 
= And the church muſt for ever bewail 
ble ſurprizing death of an excellent pre- 
late, under whoſe ſhadow ſhe thought 
berſelf ſafe at the cloſe of the evening, 
though he was ſnatched from her at the 
| opening of the morning. | 
| But ſhe muſt weep for herſelf, not for 
in, for he is numbered among the ſaints, 
| and ſhines like the flars in the firma- 
nent. | 5 | | 
It is indeed an afflicting conſideration 
| that reaſon is ſubje& to natural decay, 
"that it is alſo liable to be extinguiſhed by 
ludden violence. But theſe are only to 
be lamented, as misfortunes incident to 
Our nature, 
But there is a more afflicting conſidera- 
don ariſes from our faults. For, 

Thirdly, It is frequently impaired and 
lot by-qrexal corruption. Our reaſon, 
though of a purer ſubſtance and greater 
excellence than the body, is yet affected 
ive, by its union with it, and difordered by 

the infirmities that attend it; and not only 
us unavoidable infirmities, but by its 
| choſen corruptions; and every vice 
fand weakens its power and ſullies its light; 


a and as the violence of the will, and the 
*. uregularity of the affections increaſes, the 


Z | fatal ſeizure bereaved the world of one 


ſtooping down to corruption. 


. 
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authority of reaſon is leſſened, and the 
force of its diſcernment. gradually taken 
away. | | 
The gratification of our luſts deſtroys 
1ts vital frame; gluttony ſtifles it; and 
drunkenneſs overpowers it, like a rapid 
ſtream that has broken down its proper 
bounds. „ 
The fumes that riſe from a loaded 
ſtomach darken the underſtanding; and 
exceſs in drinking diſturbs the order of 


the thoughts, and fills the mind with ab- 


ſurd, incoherent trifles; and an habitual 
compliance with our ſinful luſts, changes 
our juſteſt conceptions of things into 
ſtupid dotage and forgetfulneſs. 

Reaſon, when it is made ſubſervient to 
vice, is condemned to Nebuchadnezzar's 


fate, it is driven from men, and forced 16 
dawell auith the beaſts. * And inſtead of 


aſcending to the preſence of God, it is 
held captive in the loathſome priſons 
of ſin. 8 | 
There is nothing that more effectually 
ſhews the weakneſs of reaſon, than its 
yielding to our vicious appetites, and 
And to convince us how little we 
ſhould depend upon it, and how unſafe it 
is to lean to our own underſtanding, God 
is ſometimes pleaſed to permit even the 
wiſeſt of men, men that are endued with 
the greateſt abilities, the ſharpeſt wit, and 
the deepeſt learning, to depart from the 
dignity of their nature, and proſtitute their, 
glorious faculties to the ſervice of the 
moſt ſhameful fins. ? | | 
Hence they are often unequal to them- 
ſelves in their conduct, and act incon- 


ſiſtently with their own judgment. Hence 


they are expoſed to the ſcorn even of the 


weak and ignorant, and are made a re- 


buke to the fooliſh. | 5 
And better were it for them to live in 
Egyptian darkneſs, than to act in con- 
tempt of the plaineſt conviction, and 
offend their regſon and conſcience, which 
ſhed ſuch ay/ abundance of light upon 
them. Eb 
What a remarkable inſtance of human 
frailty was Solomon! How wiſe was he 
in his youth, and as a ere filled with un- 
derſtanding His foul covered the whole 
earth, and the largeneſs of his heart was 
even as the ſand on the ſea ſhore. (Ecclel. 


xlvii. 14, 15.) He 2 of trees, from 
the cedar that is in Lebanon, even to the 
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hyſop that fpringeth out of the wall: He 
Jpake alſo of beaſis and of fowl, and of creep= 
ing things, and of fiſhes. (1 Kings, iv. 33.) 


154 


And above all, he ſnewed the excel- 
lence of his underſtanding in chooſing 


wiſdom rather than riches and honour; 
and in adorning the temple of God with 
the moſt beautiful glory. 

Yet this ſeemingly- perfect man was 
enſnared by the love of ſtrange women, and 
rurned away his heart from the Lord. 
With many fair ſpeeches they cauſed him to 
yield; awwith the flattering of their lips they 
forced him to follow other gods. N 

And ſo miſerably was he deluded, that 
he went after the goddeſs of the Hidonians, 
the abomination of Moab, and even Molech, 


| * abomination of the children of Ammon. 


And fo far did he debaſe himſelf, as to 
fall down and worſhip every 1dol that the 
multitude of his wives and concubines 
ſet up. | | | 
So vain and weak a thing is human 
reaſon! | | 
_ Having gone through the ſeveral par- 
ticulars propoſed, let me draw a few prac- 


| tical inferences from them. And, 


Firſt, Since our reaſon advances by a 
flow and difficult progreſs, and then 


| haſtens to decay; let us polleſs ourſelves 


with an humble opinion of it, and 


never entertain haughty and preſumptuous 


thoughts. 

Let us look into the deep things of God, 
as the angels do, ih a religious awe and 
reverence. And let us never be fo vain 
and inſolent as to reject thoſe important 


truths that exceed the meaſure of our 


capacities, or to diſbelieve every thing 
that we cannot entirely comprehend. 

It was pride (as we may juſtly preſume) 
that caſt down Lueifer from heaven. 

When Nebuchadnezzar®s heart was H- 
ed up, and his mind hardened in ie 
he was depoſed from his ringly throne, apd 
they took his glory from him, (Dan. v. 20.) 

And when Herod received the blaſphe- 


mous applauſe of the people, and gave 


not God the glory, the angel of the Lord 
note him, and he gave up the ghet. (Acts, 
XU. 23+) 

And pride is the fountain of all thoſe 
errors and hereſies, that overſpread the 


world with ſo mighty a delage, that every 


cood man cannot but tremble for the ark 
of God. | 
But if we conſider the growth and 
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different meaſures of our own Capacities, 


and the vaſtly greater difference of other, 
we ſhall fee the folly of making on 


judgment the ſtandard of truth, and di. 


daining to receive any thing that is ng 
exactly equal to it. 

In our infancy we have no conception 
of many things that afterwards are eaſy 
and obvious to us. The firſt opening of 
the underſtanding ſhews us but a confuſed 
and doubtful proſpect, and we reſemble 
the blind man, who as ſoon as he was ke. 
ſtored to ſight, looked up and ſaid, 1 ſx 


men, as trees, walking. (Mark, viii, 24.) 


But when our underſtandings is enlarg- 
ed, we attain to a plainer Abe ay 
he ſaw every man clearly (Verſ. 250), 
when he was bleſſed with a more perte& 
recovery. NO | 

The diſcoveries of latter ages hare 
brought us to the knowledge of many 
arts and ſciences that were hid from the 
former: and it cannot enter into the hearts 
of ſome to conceive, what others juſiy 
believe; and that which ſeems impoiuble 
to ſome men, is poſſible with others, 

And therefore fince limited creatures 
are not all confined to the ſame meaſure, 
but enlarge their knowledge to different 
degrees, certainly we ſhould allow that the 
infinite wiſdom of God does tend 
itſelf beyond the utmoſt compals of our 
thoughts. | 5 

Even our ſenſes are capable of in. 
provement, and may be enlivened with a 
quicker perception of their proper ob. 
jets. And were God to give us 4 
larger number of ſenſes, we might be 
acquainted with a greater variety 0 


objects, and behold a wider ſcene open 
before us, 


And if this may not improperly be 
ſuppoſed of our ſenſes, we may upon 
better grounds ſuppoſe, that God, in hi 
due time, will exalt our reaſon to a more 
comprehenſive view than it yet enjoys: 

How fooliſh and flow of heart to believty 
were be two diſciples that wwent 10 Emp 
maus! (Luke, xxiv.) Though they con- 
verſed with their Saviour, and heard bim 
expound the ſcriptures concerning him. 
ſelf, yet he ſeemed to be only a firanget 
in Iſrael. 5 2 

Their hcarts burned within them indeed, 
avhile he talked with them by the Wa) 
but till their eyes were opened, they kney 
Lim not. 

; ad 
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And in like manner, we are for a long 
dme held in ignorance of thoſe things 
chat are not difficult in themſelves, and 
are written in ſo plain a character, that 
he that runs may read them. 

And as in the progreſs of our reaſon, 
- we obtain new meaſures of knowledge, fo 
in its decay, our mind loſes them again, 
| and becomes as if it had never obtained 
them. | 
We ſhould therefore bring every 
thought into ſubjection to God, and wait 
with patience and ſubmiſſion till that 
great and glorious day when our reaſon 
| will ſhine forth, as at the firſt, and be 
| raiſed to the immediate enjoyment of the 
| fountain of light. | 
| Secondly, Since it is liable to be ex- 
tinguilhed by ſudden violence, let us 
| drach the preſent opportunity, and ex- 
erciſe this diſtinguiſhing faculty while it 
zs yet in its perfect brightneſs. 
The accepted time, the day of ſalvation, 
zs but of a ſhort continuance, and the 
= 7:7 wil] quickly come, in which no man 
= cr work. And before it is yet night, 
our lamp may be ſnatched away, our 
 candl/tick be removed. And if we ſurvive 
WE our reaſon, we cannot live to anſwer the 
4 purpoſes of life ; for we ſhall be incapa- 
ble of performing a reaſonable ſervice. 
And though it ſhould not. be totally 
WE extinguithed, yet if it is much impaired, 
WE cur virtue will be a very imperfect obla- 
tion; and the blind and maimed cannot 
be an acceptable ſacrifice to God. 
Let us therefore devote our reaſon to 
the author and piver of it, while it bears 
the livelieſt . of him that 
gave it. | | | 
Let us uſe it aright this very moment ; 
and let not the day depart from us before 


we have done our duty, left our ſun ſhould 
riſe no more. | 


frequently impaired and loſt by moral 
corruption, let us abſtain-from ſin, that 
has ſo fatal an effect upon it, and never 
quench this heavenly flame by offering 
unnatural violence to it. 

Let us employ it, as it ought to be 
employed, in meditating upon the law of 
God, and finding out- the treaſures of 
divine wiſdom. | 

This will daily improve it, and give a 
larger compaſs to our thoughts and con- 
Ceptions. Qur capacities will extend 


| ihemſclyes, and the pureſt pleaſures will 


- 


Thirdly and laſtly, Since our reaſon is 
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flow into them, and yield us perfect ſatiſ- 
faction. 

If we are enſlaved by ſin, we may in- 
deed imagine, that the impairing our rea- 
ſon will give us peace and ſecurity, But 


it is a falſe and treacherous peace; and 
how much ſoever we weaken our reaſon, 


yet the dreadful day will come when it 
will recover its ſtrength, and execute re- 
venge upon us. „ 
If we admire it only as the atheiſts do, 
and abuſe it to the denial of God, we de- 
grade our nature. For, according to the 
atheiſts? opinion, it is barely corruptible 
matter ; it ſprung from the womb of the 
earth, and all its admired thoughts periſh 
in the grave. | 3 | 
But if we believe it to be the gift of 
God, and make a grateful uſe of it; 


though it is ſubject to natural decay; 


though it may be, for a time, extinguiſh- 
ed by ſudden violence; yet it will live 
hereafter, in a better ſtate, Where no 


decay, no violence, no corruption can“ 


come near to hurt it. 


SERMON VII. 


1 ear / and Diſquiet the neceſſary Con- 


ſequences of Sin. 


[Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at 


Magdalene College, on St. John Baptiſt's Day, 


1720] 
Tsa1aH, lvii. 20, 21. 


The wicked are like a troubled ſea, when it can. - 


not reſt, whoſe waters caſt up mire and dirt. 
There is no peace, faith my God, to the 
wicked. | 


uE God of Juſtice and Power has 
threatened to rain ſtorm and tempeſt 
upon the wicked : T his ſhall be their por- 
tion in the other world. (Pal. xi. 6.) 
And there is nothing can give us ſo 
juſt a notion of their diſtractions, their 
anguiſh, their confuſion, even in this life, 


as the compariſon which the Holy Spirit 


of God has made in the words of the 
text. W- 7 | 

When they are labouring under a ſenſe 
of guilt, and an apprehenſion of puniſh- 
ment, their reſtleſs minds are wrought up 


into the higheſt ferment, torn with con- 


trary paſſions, and toſſed to and fro with fear 
and anxiety: and as the boiling waters 
caſt up mire and dirt from the bottom of ihe 


tat 
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great deep, ſo the raging waves of their 
troubled hearts, throw up all their filth 


and corruption from their ſecret hiding- 


places, and are perpetually foaming out 
their own ſhame. (Jude, 13.) 
When their iniquity comes up before 
them, it covers them with the blackneſs of 
darkneſs. And when the light breaks in 
upon them, it affrights them, like the 
ſudden flaſhes of lightning, which add 
horror to the night of ſtorm and tempeſt. 
This is actually their caſe, as we are 
aſſured by him who knows the ſecrets of 
the heart, and thoroughly diſcerns the 
paſſion, the ſhame, the fear, the melan- 


cCholy and deſpair which torment a 


wounded ſpirit. | 
And as they do actually ſuffer this 
amazing puniſhment, ſo it 1s abſolutely 
neceflary that they ſhould; for it is 
grounded npon the unchangeable nature 
of things, and the eternal difference be- 
tween good and evil: and how much 
foever the maſters in iniquity may boaſt 
of their imaginary ſtrength ; though they 
romiſe themſelves liberty and peace, and 
in the pride of their hearts pretend to en- 
joy the greateſt ſatisfaction; yet their 
hopes are vain, their promiſes deceitful ; 


For there is no peace, ſaith my God, to the 


ewicked, Their ſins are ſpears and arrows, 


and they pierce them through {ke a ſharp 


Fword ; and they know not which way to 


turn themſelves, for they have no grounds 


to ſupport their confidence. 

And we ought to adore the goodnefs of 
God for making their guilt ſo uneaſy to 
them: for if we have any tenderneſs for 
ourſelves, certainly this immediate puniſh - 
ment of ſin. muſt deter us from walting 
in the counſel of the ungodly + or if we are 
ſo fooliſh as to purchaſe this diſquiet, by 
entering into the paths of wickedneſs; yet 
as ſoon as we have gotten this ſad expe - 

rience, one would think it ſhould effectu- 
ally diſcourage us from fanding in the 
way of ſinners, or ſitting in the ſeat of the 


ſcornful. (Pfal. i. 1.) That it may have 


this happy effect upon us, Let us, 

Firſt, Conſider the dreadful condition 
of thoſe men, who are /ike a rroubled ſea, 
awhen it cannot reſt, whoſe waters caſt up 

mire and dirt. And, | 
Secondly, The cauſes of their diſquiet, 
or why there can be no peace to the wicked. 
And, firſt, We are to conlider the 
dreadful condition of thoſe men, who are 


his affections become unruly, and get the 


us, and we may hope to eſcape, or partly 


ments of his heart, and fills every faculty 
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like a troubled fea, when it cannot ref, 
whoſe waters caſt up mire and dirt. 
The great Creator of the world hy 
8 every thing in a wonderful order; 
ut he has ſhewn the exacteſt care in man, 
the chief of his earthly creatures, Aj 
his faculties are appointed to anſwer ſome 
important end, and are placed in a regy. 
lar ſubordination to one another for the 
certain attainment of it. And whilſt he 
obeys the Author of his being, and kee 
the rank in which he was ordained t 
move, there is a moſt delightful harmony- 
in his breaſt; his reaſon commanding hin 
to do his duty; his affections quickening 
him in the performance of it ; his will re. 
joicing to diſcharge it; and his conſcience 
applauding him for it, and giving a plea, 
ſing foretaſte of the favour and approb. 
tion of God. 
But if he indulges his ſinful appetites, 


dominion over him; his will urges hin 
on to his deſtruction at the command of 
every paſſion; his reaſon 1s forced to 
ſtoop to thoſe actions which it loaths and 
abhors; and his conſcience continually 
purſues him with the juſt complaints of 
the injuries which he has offered to it 
And the puniſhment which he inflis 
upon himſelf is the more grievous, becauſe 
the arrow ſticks faſt in him, and cleaves 
to his ſoul. There are many arguments 
to alleviate and take off the edge a 
worldly evils. which can bring no relief 
under the torments of a guilty conſcience, 
For thoſe are ſometime at a diſtance from 


divert them ; or if they fall upon us, they 
may only affect the body, while the mind 
retires into itſelf and enjoys its proper 
happineſs. But the ſinner has no place 
to flee unto; no fence againſt himſclf. 
He is his own tormentor, and the ſenſe of 
his ſin and folly poſſeſſes all the retire- 


of his ſoul. It is about his path, and abut 
his bed, and follows him in all his aways. 
And tnat all-ſeeing God, who is pre: 
ſent with us in every occurrence, and in 
every thought, will not ſuffer him d 
eſcape from his boſom-enemy, but con. 
ſtrains him to cry out in the bitterneſs df 
his anguiſh, Whither ſpall I go from 1 
evounded ſpirit £ Whither ſhall 1 go from i 
preſence? If I endeavour to climb up it 
heaven, it oppreſſes me with a weight a 


| Serm. VII. 


31 le: If I go down to hell, there 
dar” 53.4 that wall never die; a 
fire that never awill be quenched : If 1 take 


rhe abings of the mornings aud remain in 


termoſt parts of the ſea, there I ſhall 
bebold A bee of my condition; 
and when I hear the ſea and the waves 
rearing, and ſee the hearts of men failing 
them for fear, I ſhall feel a greater diſ- 
order in my own breaſt, and be more vio- 
lently ſhaken with the confuſion of my 
own thoughts: / 1 ſay, peradventure the 
darkneſs ſhall cover me, the ungrateful 
light will hew my guilt, and diſplay all 
my ſhame, with a bright and glaring 


| evidence. 


It was this ſenſe of guilt, this terrible 


= conviction, that ftung the accurſed Cain, 
= when be Jaid unto the Lord, my puniſpment 
greater than I can bear. Behold (ſays 

be) thou haſt driven me out this day from 
| the face of the earth, and from thy face 1 


Hall be hid. And 1 ſpall be a fugitive and 
a vagabond in the earth. (Gen. iv. 13, 14.) 
But his puniſhment was rendered more 
exquiſite by a firm aſſurance, that though 
* he wandered to and fro, he could not fly 


5 from himſelf, and whereſoever he was, 
be would ſtill be found out by this his 


enemy. In the moſt diſtant countries he 


WE would be forced to hear the cries of his 


conſcience; and every one whom he met 
would bring to his remembrance the 
murther of his brother. | | 

The conſcience of the wicked 1s always 
writing bitter things againſt them, and 
every accident renews the thoughts of 
their paſt iniquity, and takes off the veil 
of forgetfulneſs; and it appears in all its 
horror and deformity in the day of evil: 


WE when outward calamities ſtraiten and be- 


ſiege them, then they feel the moſt ſharp 
and piercing agonies within; and when 
the world trowns upon them, they can 
have no comfort from themſelves; no 
E of any thing but hell gaping 

e, 

How did the hearts of Joſeph's bre- 
thten ſmite and reproach them when they 
were driven by famine into Egypt, 


Whither they had ſent their innocent bid- 


ther, and when they were brought into a 
ſeeming neceſſity, either of ſnatching the 
comfort of Jacob's old age from his af- 


| © teftionate embraces, or of ſuffering bonds, 


impriſonment, and death! Then they 
were forced to acknowledge, that hey 
were verily gualty concerning their brother; 


* 
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and they could expect no relief, no com- 
paſſion, becauſe they ſaw the anguiſh of bis 


foul when he beſought them, and they would 


not hear ; and were their affliction the 


greateſt that could be endured, yet they 


could not but allow of the equity of their 
puniſhment; 7herefore is this diſtreſs come 
upon us, (Gen. xli. 21.) f 
Guilt 18 naturally attended with fear 
and ſuſpicion ; and the ſoul that is pollut- 
ed with it, is in perpetual dread of a 
watchful eye that looks down upon it, 


and an almighty hand that is ready to 


puniſh it. And the leaſt appearance of 


danger ſounds the alarm, and all its fins 


throng forth, as if they were awakened 
by the ſurprizing ſummons, Ariſe, ye dead, 


and come to judgment. 
We have a very rem 


% 


kale inſtance of 


this ſudden apprehenſion, this ſurprizing 


fear in the licentious Herod. This great 
wicked man feared the impartial John 


the Baptiſt, becauſe he was a juſt man 
and an holy, But he feared him much 
more, when he had ſacrificed the preacher 


of righteouſneſs to the imperious demands 
of the wanton Herodias, and raſhly per- 
mitted her to execute revenge upon him. 


Ihen the fame of the bleſſed Jeſus was 


ſpread abroad, for the mighty works that 


were done by him, and his diſciplet, king 
Herod heard of him, and he ſaid, that John 


the Baptiſt was riſen from the dead, and 


therefore mighty works did ſpew forth them- 
felves in him. (Mark, vi. 14.) 


Others pleaſed themſelves with uncer- 


tain conjectures concerning him, ſaying, 


that it is Elias; or that it is a prophet, or 
as one of the prophets. (Mark, vi. 15.) 
But Herod could not but make a 


concluſion, that filled him with hor- 
ror. It is Fohn the Baptiſt whom 1 


beheaded, he is riſen from the dead. 
(Verſ. 16.) 


Though he knew not of any reſurrec- 


tion, yet his guilt. told him that he was 
actually riſen; and he believed that he 


was come to proclaim his own innocence, 


and bring him to an account for his iu- 
juſtice and cruelty; and that zherefore 
mighty works did jhew forth themſelves in 


him (Verſ. 14.), to give teſtimony to 
the integrity of John, and diſcover the 
guilt of the murtherer. | 

And we may ſuppoſe, that when he 
wail of the temple was rent in twain, from 
the top to the bottom; and the carth quaked, 
and the rocks rent, and the graves were 


apened, 
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opened, and many bodies of ſaints which ſlept 
aroſe, and came out of the graves, and went 
into the holy city, and appeared unto many 
(Mat. xxvii. 51, 52, 53-), then Herod 
feared greatly, and his heart was ſhaken 
and rent like the rocks, and the dark cor- 
ners of it were opened, and all his fins 
came forth and appeared to him; ang he 
could not but ſay of St. John, as the 
Centurion did of the crucified Jeſus, Cer- 
tainly this was a righteous man! (Luke, 
xxiii. 47.) 

How was the perfe& and upright Job 
affected with his ſufferings, when God 
ſcemed to have forſaken him, and was 
Pleaſed 70 try him in the furnace of afflic- 
tion! The arrows of the Almighty (ſays he) 
are within me, the poiſon whereof arinketh 


xp my ſpirits ; the terrors of God do ſet them 


ſelves in array againſt ms. Therefore 1 will 
not refrain my mouth, I will ſpeak in the 


anguiſh of my ſpirit, I will complain in the . 
bitterneſs of my foul (Job, vi. 4-—vil. 


141.3. | 
And yet he had this to comfort him, 
that he /uffered not for any iniquity in his 


hands, that his prayer was pure, that he 


could ſay with confidence, Behold my 
ewitneſs is in heaven, and my record is on 
high (Job, xvi. 17. 19.). | 
How much more then muſt the wicked 
endure, who are aſſured that they have 


provoked an Almighty . fins 


reftify againſt them, their tramſgr Mons are 


Korth them, and as for their iuiquities they 


row them. They have ſinned preſump- 


tuouſly, and forfeited the favour of God, 


and he has ſet them as a mark ag inſt him, 
fo that they are a burden to themſelv.. (Job, 
Vii. 20.). When they lie down, they ſay, 
auen fall we ariſe, and the night be gon. ? 
and they are full of tofſings to and fro, to 
the dawning «of the day (Job, vii. 4). 
When they jay, our bed ſpall comfort us, or 
couch ſhall eaſe our complaint, then they are 
ſeared with dreams, and terrified with 
vi/icns (Job, vii. 13, 14+). > 

Of this we have expert 
ever we have done any ſinful action. It 
troubles our thoughts, and interrupts our 
reſt by night, with a confuſed conſciouſ- 
neſs of guilt, and a dreadful expectation 
of puniſhment : and before we are en- 
tirely awake in the morning, we find a 
clog upon our ſpirits; and though we 
cannot diſtinctly remember the occaſion. 
of it, our heart tells us there is a heavy 
charge againſt us, which ſtrikes a damp 


the treacherous Judas when he repente 


ence, whenſo- 


& Sa, It 
upon the enjoyments of the following da: 
and the upbraiding remembrance of | 
ſill returns, and as often as we look into 
our breaſts, our ſhame riſes before us. 

A guilty conſcience always caſts up it 
loathſome burthen, like thoſe burnin 
mountains that throw up fire out of ther 
bowels, or like the damned, he Jmoke of 
age torment aſcendeth up for ever and 
ever (Rev. xiv. 11.). | 

We ſee the conſummation of miſery in 


prod mnt 4 he PM 


A a 


of his falſehood to his Lord, and brozgly 
again the thirty pieces of ſilver, the price if 
him that was «valued, ſo the chief pri 
and elders, fajing, 7 have ſinned, in that [ 
have betrayed the innacent blood (Mat. 
XXVUL 9. 4. 

They treated him with the utmoſt con- 
tempt, and ſaid, hat is that to us? ju 
7hou to that; and he was alſo deſpiſed by 
himſelf, and became the object of his oun 
hatred and indignation, /o that his ful 
choſe flrangling and death rather than hit 
life (Job, vii. 15.). i 
And into this refileſs ſtate the ſinner 
will certainly fall unleſs he makes haſte 
to be reconciled to God. For all his 
arts will be ineffectual and unable to lul 
his conſcience into a laſting ſecurity, 
The cloſeſt train of pleaſures will have 
ſome interruption ; the loudeſt noiſe of 
mirth will be ſilenced by the cries of guilt 
and though he endeavour to freng:hen 
himſelf in iniquity, yet the number of his 
{ins will not render him altogether inſer- 
ſible of fear, they will only heap up aral 
againſt the day of wrath, and the evils 
which he has multiplied againſt himſelf, 
will one day find him out. 

When the hour of calamity or fick- 
neſs comes upon him, the fins of his 
youth will riſe in judgment againſt him, 
and the black catalogue of vices which 
he endeavoured to eraſe or conceal, will 
appear in plain and indelible characters: 
when he caſts up the account of his fins, le 
ſhall be ſeized with fear and trembling, 
and his own iniquities ſhall convince vin 1 
his face (Wiid. iv. 20.): his conſcience 
will conitram him to attend to her accu- 
ſations, and will not permit be temples of 
his bead to take any reſt (Pſal. cxxxii. 4.) ; 
he has no hopes in this life, no proſpect 
of happineſs in the other. His preſent 
condition is too grievous to be born, and 
his expectation is full of miſery. He has 


no ſtay or ſupport, no anchor to hold x7 
| lt 
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faſt, but 13 


— 


driven about and toſſed by the 


violence of a tempeſt which can never 


He can never entertain the 


be ſtilled. R- P 

houghts of peace, > 
_—_ ch his 4 with his conſci- 
| ence, with his God. | 
Aud now what is the hope of the Hypo- 
| crite though he hath gained, ac hen God tak- 
ath away his foul? Terrors take hold on 
im as waters, a tempeſt ftealeth bim away 
in the night. The eaft-wind carrieth him 


away, and he departeth ; and, as a ſtorm, 


8. 20, 21, 22.). For God caſts upon him, 
and auill not ſpare he would fain flee out of 
his hand; but there is no eſcaping, for hor - 
„lle is the end of the unrighteous. (Wild. 
il. 19.) Which brings me to conſider, 

Secondly, The caules of their diſquiet, 
| or why there can be no peace to the wicked. 
And the firſt and plaineſt caule of it, is 
a natural ſenſe of the baſeneſs and malig- 


from this; for it could not ſo generally 
prevail, were it not eſſential to the nature 
| of man, and were there not a real differ- 
| ence between good and evil. 

In all nations and ages, fear and diſ- 
quiet have been the inſeparable compa- 
nions of guilt, and no circumſtances of 
life could be a ſufficient guard againſt 
them. And God has made us liable to 
ſufer the ſtings of conſcience, that the 
wicked might not go unpuniſhed in any 
ſtate or condition; and though they 
[ſhould ſeem to proſper, yet they might 
have a ſecret worm to prey upon and con- 
ſume all their enjoyments. 

And this will always be the caſe as 
long as reaſon has any authority in the 
world. For the mind of man is endued 
wich a power of diſtinguiſhing between 
good and evil; and it does not form un- 
certain, arbitrary notions of things, but 
judges by a ſtanding rule, and cannot 
| eaſily depart from its regular judgment. 
When virtue and vice preſent themſelves 
before it, it preſently perceives that the 
| one 1 repugnant, and the other agreeable 
[to it; and the more it meditates upon 
them, ſo much the more it confirms its firſt 
diſlike, and ratifies its juſt approbation; 
aad it is not in the power of fancy or in- 
clination to reverſe the ſentence. For 
[the nature of things is not ſubſervient to a 
| wanton humour, or to be bent and turned 
| dy our unreaſonable defires. 


Hence it is, chat the finner has ſuck a 
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but is at utter 


burleh him out of his place. (Job, xxvii. 


| nity of fin. We mult neceſſarily trace it 
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mighty conteſt with himſelf before ke can 
break through the reſtraints that are laid 
upon him. He cannot but know that he 
is acting to the prejudice of his reaſon, 
his reputation, and his intereſt ; and muſt 
endure. many throes and agonies, give a 
terrible ſhock to his nature, and overturn 
its beautiful order, before he can deſcend 
to the commiſſion of a fin. | 
And he cannot entirely conquer his re- 
luctance; for when he complies with the 
flattering temptation, he bluſhes at the 
thoughts of it, and yields with trembling 
knees, and a miſgiving heart. N 
And though he ſhould imagine for a 
time that all is well, when the uſe of his 
reaſon is ſuſpended, and his ſenſes are 
wrapt up in the enjoyment of ſinful plea- 


ſures, yet he cannot long enjoy the delu- 


ſion. For nothing that is unnatural can 
be laſting ; and, notwithſtanding all his 
endeavours, he muſt return to himſelf. 


And then with what diſdain does he be- 


hold the loathiome object! With what 


reproaches does he accuſe himſelf of 


folly ! He diſcerns the baſeneſs and de- 
formity of fin; and can hardly bear to 
remember (and yet he mult remember), 
that he is fallen from the dignity of a ra- 


tional creature, and become more con- 


temptible than the worm that crawleth 
upon the ground. 

Though he labours often to reconcile 
himſelf to his great enemy, yet he cannot 
ſubdue his averſion, or prevail over his 
impartial thoughts; for they will ſome- 
times exert themſelves, and whenſoever 
they do, his fin will be unable to ſtand 
the teſt of his ſerious conſideration. 

Reaſon will find ſome ſober intervals 
in which it will call him to an account; 
ſome melancholy hours, in which it will 
reprove, upbraid, torment him. 

The heathen had this ſenſe of things 
to give teſtimony againſt their ſinful act. 
ions; and as they concluded that virtue 
ſhould be choſen, were it conſidered only 
as its own reward; ſo they were fully 
convinced that vice was to be avoided, 
were there no other conſequence of it but 
its immediate puniſhment. 

And their fabulous deſcriptions of a 
ſtate of miſery, and of whips, and ſcor- 
pions, and furies, were derived from the 
real anguiſh which they felt within them- 


ſelves, and from the ſevere laſhes, tha 


ſharp ſtings, the reſtlcis. indignation cf 
their own minds. 


And 
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And this judgment of fin has univer- 
ſally prevailed, and virtue recommended 
itſelf by its natural worth and excellence; 
and vice would have been condemned had 
there been no law to condemn it. 

Another cauſe of the diſquiet that at- 
tends a ſinful ſtate, is the expectation of 
a future judgment, which had taken root 


in the minds of men, even before God 


had declared unto us, that he had appoint- 
ed a day in which he would judge the world 
(Acts, xvii. 31.), and the perſon that 


| thould adminiſter juſtice in that ſolemn trial. 


rs us far more excellent than the infe- 


For the privilege of reaſon, which ren- 
de 
Ser ranks of creatures, does alſo render 


us capable of giving an account of our 


actions: and as it was natural to conclude 
that we were the work of an all-wiſe 
Being, ſo it was reaſonable to expect 
that he ſhould call us to anſwer for the 
diſcharge or abuſe of our great truſt, _ 

And every man has in himſelf a lively 
emblem of the manner of proceeding in 


the future examination, and an earneſt of 


the ſentence that will be pronounced. For 


we find a tribunal erected in our hearts, 


and a judge ſitting upon it, and ſummon- 
ing all our thoughts, words, and actions, 


to appear before it. 


We are brought to this careful review, 
though our wills ſtrive againſt it; and we 
cannot but judge of them according to 
their different nature and qualities, though 
we would fain confound the diſtinction 
and call evil good, and good evil. 

When we do well, our conſcience tells 
us, that abe Hall be accepted. When aue ao 
ill, it fails not to aſſure us, that /in lieth at 
the door; and it whiſpers to us, that, we 
ſhould ſtand in awe of this boſom witneſs 


and judge, becauſe it bears not the favord 


in vain ; that it is the miniſter of God, a 


revenger to execute wrath upon them that 


do evil (Rom. xiii. 4.) ; and therefore it 
concerns us to pay a deference to it, be- 
cauſe there is a higher court in which we 
muſt appear, a greater tribunal at which 


wie muſt ſtand to give an account to a juſt 


and righteous God. 

And this expectation of a judgment to 
come, has frequently checked the daring 
ſinner, and interrupted his mirth and 
Jollity ; and whilſt he has been <valking in 
the aways of his heart, and in the fight of his 
eyes, he has. been troubled with the ill- 


boding admonition, Know thou, that for 


all theje things God will bring thee into judg= 


Pg 


Seck. if 


ment (Eecleſ. xi, .). And the bare poſit, 
lity of it is enough to confound and dif; 
even thoſe that will not believe any more 

Since, then, the wicked are like a troully 

fea, when it cannot reſt, and their diſquie 
is the neceſſary conſequence of fin; le 
us conſider the folly of embracing it fy 
the ſake of any temptation. The pleaſure 
that attend it are imaginary and tranſient; 
And it is even as when a hungry as 
dreameth, and behold he eateth, bu þ 

 awaketh, and his ſoul is empty ; or as wn 
a thirſty man dreameth, and behold he griyl. 
eth, but he aavaketh, and behold he is fain, 
and his foul has appetite. (Iſa, xxix, 8, 
But the fear, the anxiety, the confuſion, 
and remorſe, that immediately folloy i, 
are real and laſting. | 

Can there then be any advan. 
tage or pleaſure in fin that will be 

ſufficient recompenſe for the loſs of the 
peace of our minds? Can we be ſo foclil 
as to gratify our vicious appetites, when 
within a moment we ſhall be conſtrainel 
to cenſure our paſt conduct, and refle 
upon it with ſhame ? Were we to gain the 
higheſt honours, or the greateſt rich 
yet they could not render us unmindful q 
our miſery. All the arts of the flatterer 
and the loudeſt applauſe of the multitudz 
cannot raiſe the ſpirits of the man that 
condemned by himſelf, The weight d 
guilt oppreſſes him, and he is dejedted 
and diſmayed, becauſe he cannot but be 
conſcious of it. 
And his own endeavours are as in 
fectual to relieve him as thoſe of other, 
For he ſees through the miſt which te 
would caſt before his eyes, and loaths ite 
abſurdity of his own vain flattery. 

Though he tries to hide his iniquity i 
the deepeſt ſecreſy, yet his troubled heut 
will caſt up its mire and dirt. 

Though he ſometimes ſeems to be fall 
ing into a little lumber, yet it only ſerie 
to heighten his miſery when he is {ut 
prized in it, and forced to awake: i 
there is no peace (ſaith my God) ta il 
avicked, Let him make haſte to eſcapy 
and fly whitherſoever he will, yet ti 
ſtorm will reach him, and he cannot ſcrea 
himſelf from its violence. 

And at the laſt day, when the /ea, an 
death and hell ſhall give up their dead (fe. 
xx. 13.), then ſhall all his iniquity con 
forth, and the innumerable multitude 
his ſins ſhall accuſe him before the dre 
ful tribunal. 1 


 - an M2 0 


ferm. VIII. | 
r the terrible ſentence is pro- 
e Tomi be caſt into a ſea of fre, 
mere his body will be tormented with 
moſt exquiſite pains, and his foul will 
kernally ſuffer the vengeance of an in- 
red conſcience, and an offended God. 


SERMON VIII. 


leaſure and Peace the certain Con- 
ſequences of Virtue, 


Prov. iii. 17. 


er ways ate ways of pleaſantneſs, and all her paths 
; are peace. | 


EV God had given Solomon wi/dom 
and underſtanding, exceeding much, 
d largeneſs of heart, even as the Jand that 
on the ſea-ſhore (1 Kings, iv. 29.), he 
hdulged himſelf in the enjoyment of 
very pleaſure, and ewhatſeever his eyes 
red, be kept not from them, tat he might 
e what was that good fer the ſons of men, 


te days of their life. (Ecclel. ii. 3. 10.) 
nd he that had opened the treatures of 
ature, that had made filver in Feraſalem 
flones (2 Chron. ix. 27.), and was 
ed to the higheſt pitch of earthly glory 
pu happineſs; he was fully convinced, 
at religion was preferabie to the moſt 
quiſite of ſenſual pleaſur-s, to all the ſa- 
faction that riches: could beſtow, and 
en to all the kingdoms of the world, 
cked with their enſnaring beauties, and 
t off with their brighteſt luſtre, 


aich is the true wiſdom, has deli- 
Need this certain truth; 7 he fear of the 
brd is the beginning of wiſcom; and the 
owledge of the holy, is underſtanding (Prov. 
«10.), Aid as the reſult of all Eis ex- 


F Kelp wiſdom, and the nau that get- 
1 1 uuderſtanding. Fer the merchan- 
" H it is better than the merchandize 0 


ver, and the gain therecf than fine gold. 


de is more precicus than rubies, and all the 


eel | 

Pags thou cauſt defire are not to be compar - 
ul unto ber. Length of days is in her right- 
en, Ina, gud in her left-hand, riches and ho- 


i 


ne Her wvays are ways of pleaſantneſi, 
ed all ber paths are peace. (Prov. iii. 
2 „14. Is, 16, 17.) 


And one would think there ſhould need 
farther inducement to the practice of 
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hich they ſhould do under the heavcn all 


He that was molt capable of determin- 


frience, he ſays, Happy is the man that 
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virtue; and that the ſingular pleaſure 
that flows from it, would ſufficiently en- 
force an exhortation to it. | 

That you may no longer be deceived 
by the artifices of the tempter, or diſ- 
couraged by the ill report that he has 
made of religion, let me deſire you to call 
to mind the ſincere pleaſure and ſatisfac- 
tion that you have enjoyed in the very in- 
ſtant that you have done any virtuous ac- 
tion ; whilſt I prove, 

Firſt, That the pleaſures of religion are 
more noble, delightful, and laſting, than 


the pleaſures of ſin; and, 


Secondly, That the practice of it keeps 
us in perpetual peace and ſafety, and ſup- 
ports us in the needful time, and brings us 
peace at the laſt (Pſal. xxxvii. 38.). 

And, firſt, that the pleaſures of reli- 
gion are more noble, delightful, and laſt- 
ing, than the pleaſures of fin. They are 
far more noble, as the foul, that is chicity 
converſant in them, far excels the body; 
and, as the objects from whence they are 
derived, are ſuperior to thoſe that gra- 
tity our: ſenſes. 

If we value ourſelves upon the diſtin- 
guiſkiag privileges that are vouchſafen io 
us, and think it our glory, that we are 
above the beaſts that periſh, we muſt 410 
conclude, that the happineſs of the better 
part of our being, and the ſatis faction th: 
15 agreeable to our reaſon, are much more 
defirable than thoſe pleaſures that u -n- 
Joy in common with the lower ranks ot 
beings : for unleſs we meaſure the diſ- 
tance between us and them, by the difter- 
ent degrees of happineſs for which we are 
qualified, our privileges are only vai 
and uſeleſs titles. 

But I hope there is no one ſo immerſed 
in ſenſuality, fo ſorgetful of his ſoul, as to 
think 1t more pleaſant to ſatisfy the mean- 
eſt appetites of depraved nature, than to 
act conformably to reaſon, and conſult the 
intereſt of his nobler part. 

The objects that miniſter pleaſure to 
us, while we do our duty, are ſuch as the 
holy angels cannot but delight in, and 
ſuch as even God himſelf looks down up- 
on with approbation. | | 

And it ought to be matter of our daily 
thankſgiving, that we are endued with 
capacities fit for ſuch glorious pleaſures, 
and have ſo many opportunities of mak- 
ing ourſelves happy. 

Whilſt we are engaged in the purſuit 
after virtue, our minds are enlarged, and 
our reaſon is continually improved. The 

* M image 
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image of God that is ſtamped upon us, 
becomes more plain and lively ; and when 
we behold the increaſing reſemblance, it 
is an earneſt of that inconceivable increaſe 
of bliſs that will flow in upon us, when 
we ſhall ſee our Creator face to face, and 
have the honour of copying after him to 
all eternity. 

Every good action encourages us to 
delight in ourſelves and to look with 
| boldneſs upon that object, which is highly 
pleaſing, when we dare to be acquainted 
with it; but equally dreadful when ſin 
has rendered our own refleQions diſa- 
| 8 to us, and alienated us from our- 

elves. | | 

When our reaſon and conſcience con- 
demn us not, but anticipate the welcome 
ſentence of our judge, by giving us their 
applauſe, ſuch beams of joy are darted 
into our hearts as can only proceed from 
him who is the Fountain of everlaſting 
Light. | : 

We then know that we are anſwering 
his important deſigns, doing as it be- 
cometh reaſonable creatures, and have 
the concurrent teſtimony of all good 
men, and even of thoſe unhappy ſouls that 
cannot be perſuaded to taſte the pleaſures 
of virtue, and will one day wiſh in vain, 
that they had lived the life, or could die 

the death of the righteous. | 

When we are filled with a juſt ſenſe of 
our obligations to God, and endeavouring 
to make a grateful acknowledgment, his 
goodneſs preſents itſelf to us, in ſuch an 
endearing manner, that it inflames us with 
fervent devotion, and 1s the very foul and 
enlivening principle of our obedience. We 
are then ſo far from thinking our duty 
too much for us, that we with we could 
do infinitely more; that we had the ſwift- 
neſs of the morning light, ſince we can- 


not but rejoice with the ſun to rum our courſe, 


How much more pleaſant is this grate- 
ful ſenſe of God's favour, than the im- 
pious ſatisfattion that degenerate men 
take in a prophane jeſt, and diſhonouring 
the holy name of God ! 

When we have dealt fairly and impar- 


tially with our neighbour, and are aſſured 


that no one hath any cauſe to be our 
enemy, with vhar a cheerful confidence 
do we go forth into the world! Our way 
is plain and direct before us; we have 
but one deſign, which is to act honeſtly, 


and therefore it needs no arts to prevent enjoy half the pleaſure that ariſes 
diſcovery, We have not doubled and one kind and generous action 
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Sea, II. 


i Of Ser1 
prevaricated in our actions, and there i; 
no unlucky turning, where we are liable hap! 
to meet an adverſary, no flaw in our he. oe 
haviour that requires freſh pretences t) 4 
conceal it. | he t 
When we have taken away the ſting of - 


an injury, by preſerving the peace of our 
minds, and by returning good for evil 
have made even malice itſelf relent, and 


bluſn at the enmity it bore to us, our * 
mind rejoices in its noble conqueſt; and ri 
when we reflect upon the diſorders of paſ. 1 
ſion, and ſee the tempeſt quelled by the h 
authority of reaſon, we cannot but com. 0 
pare our condition to that of the paſ. | 
ſenger, that has brought his treaſures to gc 
the ſhores of ſafety, and looks back with n i 
comfort on the troubled ſea. How far * : 
does this excel the imaginary pleaſures of ; * 
revenge, that rack and torture, while they 5 E. 
tranſport us, and are no more to be de. fantr 
fired than the dreams of a man heated t 
with a fever, while his reaſon is overturn- * 
ed, and he is ſo far deluded by his wild moſt 
imagination, as to think himſelf ſafe and r. 
happy ! 2 nen 
Charity, as it is the moſt god-like vir. W 
tue, ſo it is the moſt agreeable to the die. of a 
tates of our nature, and l:as always recom- the | 
mended itſelf to us by the name of humani. his « 
ty. It is indeed a duty we owe to our neigh- 2 
bour, but it is at the ſame time a relief to thy 1 
ourſelves : for ſelf- love, that darling prin- ph 
ciple, is {till importuning us to be kind tothe I 
miſerable; and whilſt the object of our cha-. 
rity begs us to give an alms, for the ſake of "9s 
God our common father, and in the name W 
of Jeſus our compaſſionate Redeemer, iWhorrc 
there is an advocate within us, pleading M1:, : 
for him, and leſt we ſhould not regard the rel, | 
caſe of another perſon, it ſpeaks to us i 4 
our own behalf, and intreats us to be me- le ui 
ciful to our own bowels, Ful pr 
And when we readily ſtretch forth ere 
hand to aſſiſt the poor and needy, the ſer dio 
ſonable refreſhment that they receive fron harp 
us, returns into our boſom ; their Jo Ar 
ſparkles in our face, and our heart openW@the; 
and expands itſcif, to make room for M*eount 
full tide of pleaſare that flows in upon i. heave 
And now let the voluptuous man e v. 
ſack all his ſtores ; let him cover his tabs droug 
with an artful variety of ſtudied mer ra 
and indulge his appetite with every ti eing 
that his curious fancy can invent; and ben 
the height of all his luxury, he "I r blef 
fy Tk 
: all Men 
happio An 


i 


——m 
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zneſs will be flat and inſipid, if com- 
ml wi the tranſcendent delight that 
the good man has within himſelf, when 
he that was ready to periſh with hunger 
taſtes of the grateful morſel that he deals 
forth to him; and is, as it were, recover- 
el to life, by drinking a wholeſome 
draught to allay his burning thirſt, 

How wonderful is thy goodneſs, O 
God, that haſt made one man as a mint- 
| ſtring angel to another! i g 

How {hall we ever ſufficiently praiſe 
thee, O bleſſed Jeſus, for inculcating the 
duty of charity, and injoining it in a ſpe- 
cial manner as thy commandment, ſince 
it renders both the giver and receiver in- 
C expreſibly happy; and makes us like to 
thee in bliſs, when we ſtudy to be perfea, 
a; thou art perfect ! : 

Every virtue contributes to the plea- 
ſantneſs of the ways of religion; and were 
we truly ſenſible of the delight that reſults 
from each part of our duty, it would al- 
moſt commence that exceeding great re- 
W :vard, that is laid up for the ſouls of juſt 
men made perfect. | | 

We cannot better deſcribe the pleaſures 
of a good conſcience, than by repeating 
the promiſes that the wiſe man made to 
his ſon. Keep ſound wiſdom and diſcretion : 
6 ſhall they be life to thy ſoul, and grace to 
thy neck. Then ſhalt thou walk in thy wey 
ately, and thy foot ſhall not ſtumble. When 
toou lieft down thou ſhalt not be afraid; yea 
they ſhalt lie down, and thy ſleep ſhall be 
wet (Prov. It. 21, 22, 23, 24.) 

When the darkneſs of the night brings 
horror upon the wicked, the righteous 
lay themſelves dawn in peace, and take their 
rift, knowing that the Lord avill make them 
zo dwell in ſafety. They are aſſured, that 
e will ſtretch out the wings of his watch- 
ful providence, to be their covering, and 
pive his angels charge over them, thoſe af- 


harge, 


And when they awake in the morning, 
their innocence gives them a cheerful 
ountenance, and they look lively, as the 
leavens, when the ſun has withdrawn 
the veil that was ſpread over them, and 
drought freſh life to the whole creation: 
Ir rather, they are like thoſe glorious 
deings, which they ſhall be hereafter, 
hen the trumpet ſhall call them forth to 
bleſſed reſurrection, and the ſons of God 
aall ſhout for gladneſs at the ſight of 


reflaſting day. 
And the pleaſures of virtue are more 
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fectionate ſpirits that rejoice in their 
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delightful than the pleaſures of fin, as 
they are pure and without allay. Ihe 
happineſs that attends us in the perform- 
ance of our duty, was deſigned for us, 
and ſuits with the capacities of our na- 
ture; it keeps the ſoul unſpotted, and 
preſerves the brightneſs of reaſon; and 
at the ſame time conduces to the weifare 
of the body, and the cheerfulneſs of the 
ſpirits ; ſo that we neither offend our 


reaſon, nor offer any unnatural evidence to 


our ſenſes, and fear neither the complaints 
of the one, nor the remonſtrances of the 


The delight that we take in it, is con- 
ſtant and regular, without any ſudden 
damp, or ungrateful interruption. For 
the ſoul is as happy as it can be in this 
preſent ſtate, and ſo far admits the body 
into a participation with it, as to ſhed 
gladneſs and health upon it. | 

But when we ſo far debaſe ourſelves, 
as to purſue after the pleaſures of ſin, we 
can have but a partial and imperfect en- 
joyment: for our ſuperior faculties are 
oppreſſed and trampled on, becauſe they 
will not join in the purſuit; our ſoul is 
perpetually grieving for the injury that 1s 
done to it; and the noiſe of finful mirth 
ſcrves only to ſilence the cries of our 
wounded conſcience, as the dreadful har- 
mony of war ſeems to ſtill che ſhrieks and 
groans of the dying multitude in the day 
of battle. And when the finner has 
ſtrengthened himſelf, and imagines that 
he has ſubdued his heart, and ſhall no 
longer be reproached by it, even then his 
hopes fail him, and he trembles at his 
own fears. The hand-writing 1s ſtul too 


plain; and even when the madneſs of his 


choſen companions is ſounding in his ears, 


he ſuſpects that they will not be able to 
guard him againſt himſelf, and that after 


all his induſtry to prevent reflection, he 
ſhall yet be found out by this his enemy. 

And he that over- reaches and defrauds 
his neighbour, though he may admire his 
little cunning, and think how artfully he 
has impoſed upon him, though he may 
Prey embrace the unjuſt gain, .and 


elight to graſp the treaſures of wicked- 


neſs; yet he muſt neceſſarily loach his 
baſeneſs, and look with a ſhy and jealous 
countenance, upon the blot that cleaves 
to him. | | 

But the pleaſures of religion are not 
only ſincere and unmixed, 42 they are 
alſo more laſting than the pleaſures of ſin. 

When the good man is going to do 
M2 
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any virtuous action, his heart encourages and this laſting treaſure is tranſlated vil 
him to it, and he is animated with ſuch a it, into another ſtate, and is its ſure 

delightful expectation, that he panteth ſeſſion in a bleſſed immortality, _ 

ofier it, as the hart panteth after the wa- But it is not thus with the ways of {, 
rer-brooks, And in the act itſelf, he does Whilſt unhappy man is in expectation d 
not find his hopes diſappointed; but his its pleaſures, his deſires are like the m. 
higheſt conceptions fall infinitely ſhort of natural thirſt of a diſeaſed body; his mind 


| it; the ſatis faction that he derives from is in a ferment, and cannot be at reſt, tl 


it, is greater than the faireſt report had he has attained to the beloved objec; 
made it; for nothing but the enjoyment and when he has gained this his poi, 
can give us a true ſenſe of it, and after he finds that his hope, reſtleſs as it was, 
all the moſt engaging deſcriptions, the was better than the enjoyment; for the 
half of it 1s not told us. ſake of this indeed he thought, that thy 

And the pleaſure 1s not tranſient; for hours came on with too flow a pace, an 
a fund is laid in, to maintain a conſtant kept his happineſs at a diſtance, By 


cheerfulneſs, and the remembrance of when the deſired hour comes, the ples. 


having done our duty, is a proviſion for a ſure forſakes him, almoſt as ſoon as he 

continual feaſt. embraces it; and the time of enjoyment 
Reflection renews the agreeable im- is but as a point, if compared with tha 

preſſion; and the mind rejoices to look which he wiſhed gway. 

into itſelf, and behold the temple of the Before he has ſwallowed the luſcion 


Holy Ghoſt, adorned with the beauty of draught, he begins to taſte the gall a 


holineſs : and when it ſees our conſcience wormwood : and the treacherous ſerpent 


. Pure and undefiled, it ſpeakes its admira- that invited him to drink of it, ſtings lin 


tion in the words of the Pſalmiſt, O bow to death, while he fondly plays and tyik 
amiable is this thy dwelling, thou Lord of himſelf about him. Ee, 
Hoſts ! Bleſſed is the man whoje ſtrength is And then his memory is ſo far fromre. 
in thee ; in whoſe heart are thy ways (Pſal. newing the pleaſure, that it brings his in 
Ixxxiv. 1.5.). ES under a quite different appearance, ad 
And whilſt we are under this pleaſing ſhews him his reaſon and conſcience 
conviction, ſurely, we mutt ſay, One day in wounded with poiſonous arrows. 
thy courts, O God, is better than a thou- And be the pleaſure he is inclined to, 
ſand (Ver. 10.) ; or with the wife hea- never ſo charming, yet it will not beart 
then, One day hved according to the pre- be often repeated ; he is ſoon convinced, 
cepts of virtue, is to be preferred before that it cannot afford him variety ofenter 
an immortality of fin. tainment; and ſtill meeting with but in. 
The living waters that refreſh us in the perfect ſatisfaction, and with the amt 
diſcharge of our duty, are kept in laſting diff; ppointments, he is weary of treading 
ciſterns, and they are never palled or pol- in the circle of fin ; and though his luz 
luted, but we have till a quicker reliſh of command him to go on, yet he ſickens a 
them, and they every day become more the thoughts of it; and the ſimful en 
grateful to us, as we go on in the ways ment weakens and overpowers his capt 
of religion. For the more we repeat its cities, ſo that by often reaching after it 
duties, ſo much the more they recom- they deſtroy themſelves. 
mend themſelves to us; and inſtead of How miſerable then 1s the man that h 
growing unacceptable by repetition, they rendered himſelf incapable of having 
afford ſomething new and ſurpriſing, and ſenſe of thoſe pleaſures that he has chietſ 
we hke them better, as we are | brag ſought after, and is ſo little acqua 
acquainted with them : for our faculties with religion, that he cannot receive a 
are improved by religion, inftead of being relief from it ! | 
impaired by. frequent uſe. It is health How diſagreeable a ſight is he, vba 
to the ſoul, and as naturally conduces to he retains the will, but not the pov*! 
its welfare, as exerciſe does to that of the ſinning, and endeavours to recover his 
body; and when our houſe of clay is appetite, and quicken it, with the (harpe* 
haſtening to its diſſolution, the ſoul that juices ? But his ſtomach rejects the Joat 


has been habituated to virtue, is moſt ſome burthen, and though he woul 


active and vigorous; the virtues of a bear a part in company, and run into be 


whole life then contribute to its reward, ſame exceſs of riot with them, yet bel 
| | comp 
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compelled to own, that he is not able to 
keep pace with them. _ N 

| But ſuppoſing, that his fin is not too 

hard for him, till the flower of life is fa- 


he will want a ſupport 3 and if he makes 
| (his his ſtaff to Jean upon, it will pierce 
him through: for the pleaſure that allured 
him to the commiſſion of every act of fin, 
will then be paſſed away; and —_— 
has ſeen, that all its enjoyments were but 
xs pore that tarrieth but a day, he wall 
| have all his fins heaping themſelves upon 
| him, to cruſh him, when he 1s already 
| bowed down with infirmities : and each 
particular of his ſad account, will appear 
with freſh characters in his mind, when 
all other impreſſions are worn away ; and 
will encreaſe the dreadful retinue of the 
king of terrors. 5 

That we may be inclined to make a 
| better proviſion againſt the evil day, I 
| ſhall, | 
| Secondly, Shew that the practice of re- 
ligion keeps us in perpetual peace and 
| ſafety, and ſupports us in the needful 
| time, and brings us peace at the laſt. Re- 
ligion preſerves a ſettled tranquillity in 
| the mind, and prevents diſquicting fears, 
and the tumults of unruly. paſſion. And 
when all is well within, it aſſures us, that 


engages the kindneſs of Providence, and 
gains the good-will of men. The world 
| approves the man whom God delights to 
honour ; and if any one ſhould be fo un- 


him, he knows that God will turn his 


in heart, and make even his enemies to be at 
wm 9 «with him. Having an undoubted 
a <erttinty, that he has done no man wrong, 
'' WS b* is confident that every one will think 
©” WT favourably of him; or if it ſhould hap- 
_ pen otherwiſe, that his cauſe is ſo good, 
1 that it will ſoon juſtify itſelf. Thus ſe- 
4 cure from danger, he enjoys the ordinary 
% Pleaſures of life, and every little occur- 
1 rence makes ſome addition to his happi- 


neſs. When he is walking abroad, the 
multitude of objects that are diſplayed 
defore him, put him in mind of his great 
Creator ; and the wonderful works of the 
heavens and the earth tranſport him with 
pious exultation. When he is fitting by 
hunſelf, he is not without a friend and 
counſellor, that entertains him with varie- 


company ſuperfluous to him: and when 


o ding away ; yet the time will come, when 


we are in peace and ſafety abroad; for it 


reaſonable, as to retain a prejudice againſt 


y of pleaſures, and renders the mirth of 
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he enters into converſation, he has every 
thing that is valuable in it ; and religion 
ſheds its delightful beams upon the inno- 
cent liberty that he allows himſelf : for 
religion, like the light of the ſun, adds a 
new beauty to every object that it ſhines 


upon, and the ſatis faction that ariſes from 


it, makes every thing that 1s pleaſant more 
exceedingly pleaſing : and if he hasa fair 
Portion of the things of this world allotted 
to him, he can uſe them with complacency, 
becaufe the poor are partakers with him; 
and he is ſatisfied that he cannot accuſe 
himſelf, either for acquiring them unjuſtly, 
2 abuſing of them to the hurt of his own 
oul. 

It is indeed a very powerful inducement 
to the practice of religion, that it heightens 
every enjoyment, and improves our hap- 
pineſs in the days of our youth and proſ- 
perity. But the ſureſt trial of its princi- 
ples is in the hour of danger. Then we 
ſhall moſt eſpecially perceive their never- 
failing ſupport and effectual comforts. 


To have a citadel to retire to, where we 


ſhall be above the reach of an enemy, 
after he has done his utmoſt to ſtraiten 
and diſtreſs us; this ſurely is an advan- 
tage to be ſought for with the moſt ar- 
dent defires. And this is a cafe peculiar 
to religion. The rich man may fall from 
his molt eſtabliſhed greatneſs, or he may 
keep his poſſeſſions, and yet they will not 
be ſerviceable to him, when the moſt 
glittering ſhew will be too little to con- 
ceal a troubled mind; or when his pains 
will not be at all alleviated by the moſt 
expenſive applications. But the ſharpeſt 
miſery that worldly evils can create, can 
never deprive us of the comforts of reli- 
gion. Though the ſeaſon is never fo 
dark and gloomy, there will yet be light 
in the hearts of the righteous. Though 
every ſinew is an inſtrument of torture, 
and diſeaſes fill every vein, yet the mind 
can enjoy the peace of conſcience, and 
collect all the moſt valuable ſatis factions 


within itſelf. 


When God is pleaſed to correct us, in 
his fatherly kindneſs, and the good things 
that he gave us are taken away, then we 
ſhall rejoice, that we held faſt our integri- 
ty, and would not let it go: this will be 
as the angel from heaven, that ſtood by 
our Bleſſed Saviour, ſtrengthening him 
in his agonies. And whatever interpre- 


tation the world may put upon our ſut- 


ferings; how ready ſoever our pretended 
3 friends 


= 
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friends may be, to upbraid us, in our mi- 
ſery, with their cenſorious reproofs; yet 
| theſe arrows will be unable to hurt us, if 
our heart does not reproach us, and we 
are not afraid to commit our cauſe to 
God. Then we ſhall ſtand on a ſure 
foundation, and regard not the proud 
waves that roll againſt us, ſince we have 
a treaſure which we cannot be bereaved 
of; which would ſtill be above the power 
of the waters, were God to permit them 
once more to break down their appointed 
bounds ; and which will ſhine like the 
fine gold, when the world ſhall melt away 
in a devouring fire, and all its glories re- 


turn to droſs and corruption. It is reli- 


gion that will ſtand us in great ſtead, when“ Her ways are ways, of inexpreſſible pl. 
our ſenſes will be no longer capable of Janne, and all her 


pleaſure, and even the deſire of all their 
objects will fail : when our friends with 
ineffectual wailing ſhall complain, that all 
their endeavours are in vain, this will 
give us relief and conſolation. When 
every hour caſts an additional weight 


upon us, this will bring the days of our 


youth to remembrance, and ſet them 
againſt the days of darkneſs : when the 
body turns for reſt, and cannot find it, the 


mind will enjoy it by reflection; and 


when the portion of our time is almoſt 
run out, and every drop ſeems to be the 
laſt, this will make the time paſt our own : 
when we are taking our farewel of the 
world, this will cleave faſt to us, with a 
faitaful aſſurance, that it will never fail 
nor forſake us. 'This will enable the ſoul 
and body to bear a ſhort ſeparation, fince 
it fills us with a joyful hope that they will 
meet in glory; when our great enemy is 
trying his utmoſt efforts to diſcourage us 
into a ſurrender in our laſt hour, this will 
deliver us ſafe to a guard of angels; when 
our ſpirits are juſt ſinking away, this will 
mingle its paſt pleaſures and comforts, in 
one rich refreſhing cordial ; and when 
our eyes are almoſt covered with the night 
of death, our faith will look vp to Heaven 


with the moſt piercing diſcernment, and 


our hope will grow into enjoyment. 

O let us iafte and ſee how good the Lord 
is, and we ſhalt never repent of the ex- 
periment ; but every branch of our duty 
will open new ſcenes of pleaſure, and the 
_ Increaſe of knowledge will enlarge our 
happineſs. Every advance that we make 
will bring us nearer to the proſpect of the 
premiied land; and when we are on the 
brink of the grave, we ſhall ſtand on the 
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fine gold that ſhe is more precious than. 


Jo let him eat of that bread, and drin$ 
that cup. 


verge of a bleſſed eternity; and hayir 
viewed, through faith, the glorious ma, 
ſions that are prepared for us, we ſy 
contentedly lie down and die; for we cn. 
not but be willing to depart into the te. 
gions of peace; and certainly we my 
deſire to go hence, that our eyes may ju 
this ſalvation. | 

Then we ſhall confeſs, that he my. 
chandize of wiſdom is better than the ny. 
chandize of filver, and the gain thereof tha 


bies, and all the things wwe could dcfire wy 
not to be compared unto her. For ſte ly 
ages of bliſs in her right-hand, and in ln 
left-hand never-fading' riches and hon, 


faths lead to ener. 


laſting peace. 
SERMON 1Y. 
and Advantage of del. 


The Duty 
. Examination. 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, t 


St Mary's. ] 
1 CoR. xi. 28. 


Let a man examine himſelf. 


1 E examination of ourſelves 1s a d 
1 moſt eſpecially neceſſary, before 
partake of the Lord's ſupper, as it qu. 
lines us for the receiving of that melt 
mable bleſſing, and cleanſes and prepam 
our hearts, that the Son of God ny 
vouchſafe to be ſpiritually preſent vi 
us. And it was enjoined by the apo, 
with an immediate regard to that holy i 
crament. Let a man examine hin!f, cn 


But it is alſo a duty at all times i 
ceſſary: . 
Firſt, As it gives us a true ſenſe of eu 
condition. 
Secondly, As it inclines us to be tende 
nd favourable in our cenſures of oben, 
Thirdly, As it makes us caution ket 
we offend. | 
Fourthly, As it takes us off far! 
vain confidence and preſumption. 
And, laſtly, As it fills us with we 
grounded peace and ſatisfaction, and q 
ables us to go with a juſt aſſurances 
greater examination, at the awful trip 


of Almighty God, * 
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„ firſt, ſelf-examination will give 
3 ſenſe of our condition. The 
knowledge of ourſelves is of the moſt im- 


mediate concernment to us, and of the 


-enteſt uſe and importance in the con- 
duct of human life: and yet there is 


bardly any thing more neglected, and no 
| neglect more ſtrange and unaccountable 


than this: for the means of obtaining 


this knowledge are daily preſented to us, 


and every time that we think, we have 
an opportunity of being acquainted with 


ourſelves. This knowledge is not hidden 
from us, neither is it afar off. 1? 75 not 


in heaven, that we ſhould ſay, who fhall go 


1% for us to heaven and bring it to us ? 


s it beyond the ſea, that abe ſhould 


io us ? But it is in our heart, and our bo- 
ſom can diſcloſe it. Yet fooliſn man 
chooſes to be a ſtranger to himſelf, and 


deſires to underſtand every thing but his 


W own fate and condition. 


We ſeek out the things that are too 
hard for us, and ſearch for things that are 


above our ſtrength ; we are curious in 


unneceſiary- matters, and regardleſs of 
that which is needful for us. Our reſt- 


es mind travels over diſtant countries, 
and loſes and perplexes itſelf, that it ma 


acquire a vain ſhew of wiſdom, but it ſel- 


dom confiders what we ought to learn, as 


we are men and chriſtians. We are buſy 


in inqutiing after the caſtoms and man- 
ners of diſterent nations, or vainly endea- 
| your to reform the diſorders of our own : 


and we cannot be at leiſure to look into 


our inward ſtate, or manage that great 


affair upon which our preſent peace and 
our future happineſs depends. We ſtudy 
to adapt ourſelves to the prevailing fa- 
ſons of a corrupt generation, and to at- 


| tain to perfection in thoſe things which 


are perpetually ſubject to change, and are 
to-cay eſteemed, and will to-morrow be 


| derided, 


Or, if we do not reſt in thoſe ſlight 
ſuperficial ornaments, yet our time is 


| {pent only in the purſuit of more ſerious 


rifles, ſuch as ſerve barely to amuſe an 
impertinent humour, and pleaſe an idle 


curioſity. For 'we eagerly attempt to 
| pry into thoſe things, which God in his 
* wiſdom has concealed from us, 


and impudently pretend to account for 
the wonderful works of God, and explain 
ine manner of his operations, according 
10 our fooliſh arbitrary opinions. And 
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inſtead of turning our thoughts upon 
ourſelves, we are always labouring to 
divert them from their proper object, 


and to carry them to the fartheſt diſtance 


from us. | | 

But we ſhould not thus miſapply them, 
were we not unmindful of our intereſt. 
The very heathen eſteemed it a principal 
part of wiſdom, for every man to know 
himſelf; and ſuch was their value for it, 
that when one of their philoſophers deli- 
vered this divine precept, they believed 
it to be ſent down from heaven, and con- 
cluded taat the Gods only could give it 
to men. And they juſtly ſet this value 
upon it ; for our condition in this world 


abſolutely requires the ſtricteſt care and 
examination : and we are expoſed to the 


worſt of dan 7 by continuing in a choſen 
ignorance of ourſelves; for we are com- 
paſſed about with enemies that are en- 


dued with power to aſſault, and cunning 


to ſurprize us. We are placed in a de- 


ceitful world, that pleaſes while it betrays 
us. And our nature is weak and un- 


guarded, and too readily . hearkens to 
the flattering inſinuations of the tempt- 


er; and lets in a multitude of evils upon 


us. Our affections diſpoſe us to receive 
the moſt pernicious impreſſions, and our 
will bends and inclines us towards evil. 
It therefore highly concerns us to conſi- 
der the tendency of our actions; in what 
part we are molt likely to be prevailed 
upon, and what are the ſins that moſt eaſi- 


ly beſet us. By obſerving our firſt ap- 


proach towards a compliance with them, 


we may prevent our proceeding farther 
in the way to deſtruction; and by a ſea— 
ſonable care and caution may uſe ſuch 
means as will moſt effectually ſecure us 
from it. Whereas, if we forbear to en- 
quire into the poſture of our affairs, we 
ſhall daily loſe ground, and, yet be inſenſi- 
ble of our loſs, and fall from one wicked- 
neſs to another, till we are paſt recovery: 
and our caſe will reſemble that of Ephra- 
im, wahen ſtrangers had devoured his 


| firength, and he knew it not, and grey hairs 


avere here and there upon him, yet he knew 
it not. | | 

Even our beſt actions ſtand in need of 
a faithful examination, for we are hable 


to be deceived even in our admired per- 


fections. A vicious principle too often 
lurks at the bottom, and taints and cor- 
rupts the whole. We think with pleaſure 
of the ſervice that we have performed to 
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God, or the charity we have ſhewn to 
men. But had we no ſelfiſh, mercenary 
view, no pride, nor oftentation ? I fear 
theſe blemiſhes do frequently cleave to us, 
and after we have done pur duty, if we 
would reflect aright upon the perform- 
ance, even this reflection would diſpoſe 
us to humility. St. Paul has taught us, 
that the moſt ſpecious actions are as 
nothing, unleſs "I proceed from virtu- 
ous principles. He gives the greateſt 
commendation of that moſt excellent gift 
of charity, but he condemns the appear- 
ance of it, when there is no life or ſpirit 
to ſupport it. Thiugh 1 beſtow all my 
goods to feed the ? gh and though I give my 
body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing (1 Cor. xiii. 3.). 80 
near may we ſeem to come to this glori- 
ous virtue, and yet fall ſhort of it. 

What a goodly ſhow did the young 
man make in the goſpel; when after our 
Saviour had repeated the commandments, 
he boldly anſwered, all theſe have I kept 
from my yourh up? But he was told by 
truth itſelf, that he yet lacked one thing; 

and becauſe he dealt not impartially with 
himſelf, that one thing was always wanting. 

That we may not be thus miſtaken, it 

behoves us to ſearch and try our heaxts, 
and bring all our actions to a daily ex- 
amination. 

To know God and ourſelves, is the 
only means of attaining to a true feiife of 
our condition. God has been pleated to 
reveal himſelf to us in a manner ſuitable 

to our capacities; and the more we me- 
ditate upon his perfections, ſo much the 
more we ſhall admire him, who is great, 
wonderful, and holy; and when we are filled 
with the thoughts of his divine majeſty, 
we may look down upon ourſelves, who. 
are ſinful duſt and aſhes. And as we, by 
turns, behold the beams of his glory, and 
the ſhameful tokens of our weakneſs and 
corruption, we ſhall continually raiſe our 
minds to nobler conceptions of God, and 
poſſeſs them with an humbler opinion of 
our frailties and infirmities. For, The 
Lord is high above all the wwerld, and his 
glory abowe the heavens. Who is like unto 
the Lord our God, that hath bis davelling jo 
high, and yet humoleth hin;felf to beho!d the 
things that are in heaven and earth ? As 
for us, He took us out of the dit, and lifted 
us out of the mire, that he might ſet us with 
rinces, even with the princes of his people. 


| (Pal. exiii. 5, 6, 7.) 
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judgment upon thoſe who are tempel 


paſſion, at the fight of thoſe miſerable 


Se, Il, 


As the examination of ourſelves wil 
give us a true ſenſe of our condition; ſj 

Secondly, It will incline us to be tende 
and favourable in our cenſure of other. 

If we are conſcious of our own imper. 
fections (and if we ever entertain one ſe, 
ous thought, we cannot but be conſciog 
of them), we ſhall not haſtily pronoun 


as we are, and, with us, are too willing v 
comply with the temptation. 

A frequent review of our caſe will hey 
us the many evils which our nature i 
too prone to commit. And if we hay 
any concern for our miſcarriages, we ſhal 
bewail the faults of others, inſtead 
making them the ſubject of our min 
and cenſorious laughter. For it become 
us much rather to pity and excuſe, tia | 
expoſe them to ridicule. And we ſial 
not delight to reproach any man, that b 
ſo unhappy as to fall into fin, if we n. 
member that we are all worthy of pu. 
niſhment. Were we accuſtomed to think 
of the greatneſs of our guilt, and to ob. 


OS 


ſerve the till increaſing meaſure of our 


iniquities, we ſhould be moved with con. 


wretches, that are bound in the (ant 
chains, and labour under the ſame x: 
curſed ſlavery. We ſhould forbew u 
caſt forth thoſe ſevere reflections that cu 
them to the heart, and provoke themu 
their diſtreſs. For a backbiting tongue hui 
d'fquictod many, and driven them from natin 
to notion e ſtrong cities hath it pulled down 
and overthrown the houſes of great nien. Ti 
frrexe eſ the wohiþ maketh maris in the fel, 
bat the ſi roſte of the tongue breaketh the bem, 
Many have fallen by the edge of the ti 
bit not 2 many Qs haue fallen by the feng) 
ace ſv0:ld therefore aveigh our words md 
balance, aud make a door and bar for i 
mouth (Eccleſ. xxviii.). And did we fo 
a right judgment of our finfulnets, i 
ſhould abitain from ſhooting forth tit 
poiſonous arrows of cenſure, and the bi 
ter words of calumny, ſince our of 
heart would tell us, that they might n 
too much juſtice be. retorted upon WF 
ſelves, and raiſe the ſame diſorders in 
breaſts, which they cauſe in others, Or 
reaſon would accuſe and reproach us, i 
we endeavour to fix a mark of infamy dt 
on them, and calls us. home to look ak 
the intereſt of our ſouls, and corre * 
obſtinacy of our depraved will, and ches 
the violence of our unruly affections: o 
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And if we once ſincerely underſtand 


oh flary buſineſs, it will perpetually 
— ew, wo afford us but little leiſure 
Ws to tive or ſpread abroad malicious re- 


rts. For the mind of man is a worid 


or iniquity, 2 province large enough to 
be al his bows, and confine him 
| to himſelf. He need not extend his 
thoughts to foreign kingdoms, or take 
upon him the unwieldy weight of pub- 
lic affairs: nay, he need not officiouſſy 
thruſt himſelf into his neighbour's con- 
cerns, but may permit every one to ſtand 
or fall by the judgment of our common 
Mater. For the diffculty of governing 


himſelf increaſes very faſt upon him, and 


his accounts are ſwelling to ſo great a 


bulk, that they require a daily review. 
There is an innumerable company of fins 


W that cleave to his thoughts, words, and 


actions; and it is a work that is more 
than ſufficient for him, to remember the 
breaches of his paſt reſolutions, to expreſs 


nis ſorrow for his frequent failings, and 
W to guard himſelf againſt the return of 


danger. And his charge would be heavy 
enough, were he only to perform the bu- 
ſmeſs of to-day, without having the of- 


| fences of yeſterday lying upon him, or 


waiting till to-morrow tor an additional 


burthen. He may juſtly ſay, who can 
number the crimes which day by day 1 
commit againſt God? O how great is 
| the fum of them ! If I tell them, they are 


more in number than the ſand; when 1 
wake up, they are preſent with me, and 


| when | lay myſelf down to reſt, they ap- 


pear before me. But he alone can diſ- 
unaly remember them, auho can number 


| the jand of the ſea, and the drops of rain, 


and the days of eternity; who can find out 


| the height of heaven, and the breadth of the 
| earth and the deep. | 


Let it then ſuffice a man to examine 
himſelf, and let him leave the conduct of 
other men to be examined by that all-ſee- 
ing Judge, who beholds all the actions of 
mankind, in one comprehenſive view; 
even that all-wiſe and omniſcient God, 
without whoſe knowledge a hair of our 
bead doth not fall to the ground. 

And if our fins againlt God will afford 
us matter enough for the moſt frequent 
and moſt careful examination ; this ex- 
aminztion will, 

, Make us cautious leſt we of- 


len 
For when we perceive how large our 
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account is, we ſhall be afraid to aggra- 
vate and enhance it; and fince our guilt 


renders the ſight of ourſelves diſagreeable 


to us, we ſhall endeavour to remove the 
accurſed thing that troubles us. Man 
would often refrain from ſin, had he a 
juſt reverence for himſelf, and did he re- 
member that he is his own witneſs, accu- 
ſer, and judge. | 

One might imagine that the thoughts of 
a general judgment ſhould give an ef- 
fectual check to our vices, and take away. 
all the charms of a moſt agreeable temp- 
tation. But this powerful argument loſes 


its force, becauſe it is at a diſtance from 


us, and we are very willing to believe 
that it is much farther than it is. And 
the only way to give us a lively and pre- 
vailing ſenſe of it, is to bring our actions 
before the tribunal of our conſcience, and 


'try them by our impartial reaſon. For 


we ſhall tand in awe and ſin not, when we 
allow theſe ſuperior faculties their due 
authority, and ſhall be aſhamed to com- 
mit any thing 5 to their dictates, 
when we know it mutt ſoon be accounted 
for, and brought into judgment. And the 
ſentence which we are conſtrained to paſs 
upon 1 will put us in mind of 
our fiyal 

doing thoſe things to-day, for which we 
ſhall call ourſelves fools for ever. No 
one would dare make himſelf his own 
enemy, were he fully aſſured that he ſhould 


be found out by this his enemy; we cannot 


bear the upbraiding reflections of other 
men, and the fear of ſhame has a mighty 
influence over us. And were it our con- 
ſtant practice to reflect upon our paſt con- 
duct, we ſhould fear the reproaches of 
our thoughts as much as we do the cen- 
ſure of the world. And this would make 
us take heed to our ways ; that our minds 
might be at peace, and we might boldly 
enter into the ſecret chambers of our 

reaſt, and delight to commune with our- 
{clves. The vices that appeared againſt 
us at one examination, would diſcourage 
us from adding to them, leſt another 
ſhould preſent more odious objects to our 
view, and our troubled ſea ſhould till 
continue to caſt up mire and dirt. We 
could not be ſo averſe to peace, as to lay 
in more matter for repentance, and bring 
a heavier charge upon our ſouls, We 
could not be ſo unnatural as to wound 


r conſciences, were we uſed to touch 
them to the quick, and probe the ſore ; 


and 


om, and ſhew us the folly of | 
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and unleſs we are ſo imprudent as to ſuſ- 
pend the examination, it will moſt aſſured- 
ly force us to forſake our ſins; for we 
torbear to come to the light, leſt our 
deeds ſhould be reproved; but if we 
bring them to it, it will neceſſarily kindle 
our hatred and abhorrence of them, 
And the diſcharge of this duty will, 
Fourthly, 'Take us -off from a vain 
confidence and preſumption. 7 
The ſtate of a ſinner 1s full of horror, 
and if we have any notion of guilt, or 
ſenſe of miſery, we cannot think or ſpeak 
of it without trembling. But deluded 
man is willing to believe that all is well, 
though he ſtands in the midſt of danger; 
and by neglecting to conſider the nature 
and conſequences of his actions, he lulls 
himſelf into a deceitful peace and treache- 
rous ſecurity. And whilſt he is heaping 
up wrath againſt the day of wraih, and 
enlarging the number of his tranſgreſſions, 
he fondly entertains a pleaſing opinion of 
his caſe, and vainly imagines, that he 
needs no repentance. This fatal error 


confirms the conqueſts of the tempter, and 


is the moſt prevailing method by which 
he draws men into perdition. It is in- 


deed beyond expreſſion ſtrange, that he 


thould perſuade us to deſcend to the com- 


miſlſion of ſin, when the curſes of God 
are fo plainly denounced againſt vs, and 


hell is gaping before us. But though we 


are ſo wretchedly deceived, as to act 


againſt the dictates of reaſon, and in de- 
fance of the moſt dreadful evils, yet 
when the ſtrength of the temptation is 
abated, and we come to reflect in our 
couler hours, we relent at the thoughts of 
our former madneſs, and wonder how 
we could chooſe deſtruction. It there- 
fore requires all the artifices of Satan to 
render us inſenſible of our danger, and 
either forgetful that we have ſinned, or 
regardleſs of the certain effects that will 
proceed from it. When he has maſtered 
this difficulty, he makes us fond of the 
cords that he has caſt about us, and 


_ averſe to all attempts of breaking the 


ſnare, and returning to ourſelves. Then 
we give up all our ſtrength, like Sampſon, 
to the bewitching Delilah, and are 1gno- 
rant like him, when he wif not that the 
Lord was departed from him. (Judges, 
XV1.) | 

That this pernicious deluſion may not 
Paſs upon us, we cannot uſe a more pro- 
per expedient than ſelf- examination: for 


| . 


— 
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if this duty is often repeated, it il 
keep up a freſh and conſtant ſenſe of ou 
guilt, and ſet our real condition before 
us. We ſhall behold our actions in 3 
proper light, and have a perfect vie 
of the circumſtances that attend then, 
And when our vices appear in their na. 
tural deformity, we ſhall impatiently de. 
fire to put them away from us; or if ys 
are fo fooliſh as to retain them, we hal 
be full of anxious thoughts, and alway; 
mindful of our miſery. And we canngt 
ſtill be fond of it, and fill purſue eter. 
nal deſtruction. 

Did we fairly ſtate our accounts, and 
obſerve how they riſe every day, our ſub. 
tile adverſary could never perſuade us 
that we are in perfect ſafety, or conced 


from us the number and heinouſneſs of 


our offences: for our experience would 
contradict his flattering inſinuations, and 
when he cries, Peace, peace, our heart 
would anſwer to him, What have I to do 
with peace, while I am at enmity with 
my conſcience, and my God? 

Moſt of thoſe unhappy ſouls, that are 
doomed to endleſs torments, do too lat 
bewall the neglect of this important duty, 
They are fallen into the depth of miſery, 
becauſe they would not inquire whither 
they were going, nor open their eye 
till they were in flames. They never 


conſidered their actions, till all conſiders 


tion was in vain, and they were ſurprized 
into that moſt deplorable ſtate, because 
they forbore to think what would be ther 
portion. | 

Sinful man too plainly reſembles tie 
carcleis prodigal, that gratifies himſel 
with the molt profuſe expences, and 
never examines whether his eſtate vil 

ear them. But as long as his crecr 
tors anſwer bis extravagant demands, 
and his artful flatterers miniſter to l 
luxury, he lives without thought or fore- 
caſt ; or if he thinks at all, he concludes 
that his fortune is too great to be im. 
paired, In the mean time his debts W- 
ſenſibly increaſe, and prey upon and de. 
vour his ſubſtance; and yet he delight 
in his admired gaiety, and carciles eve) 
one that encourages him to follow hi 
pleaſures, until he is ſwallowed up n 
unexpected ruin, and it carries 
before it, like a wide breaking in of 
waters. | 

Our future ſtate depends entirely vp 
our preſent conduct, and if we nk 
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in this, we 


| Snce committed, and have been for 
time forgotten, yet they ſtand u 
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are undone for ever: this re- 
uires our conſtant obſervation, for there 


— 


teſt danger in being deceived 
in 3 yet 85 eaſily ſuffer ourfelves 


| to be impoſed upon by an unfaithful ex- 


amination, and are too ready to receive 


it. But if we regard either happineſs or 


miſery, we muſt ſearch the inmoſt retire- 


of our heart; and endeavour to 
recolleR all the vices which we have 
ſuffered to paſs without the deepeſt re- 
pentance. For though they were long 
a Jong 
port re- 
cord againſt us, and will never be blotted 
out, until we have fincerely repented of 


them. We, alas, preſume that our cond1- 


tion is ſafe, though the remains of guilt 
till cleave to us, and our former iniqui- 
ties continue in their full force. 


their horrid aggravations are yet in our 
minds, we gladly extenuate them, and 


put the moſt agreeable colours upon them; 


and we either deny that we have offend- 
ed, or find a favourable excuſe for every 
ſin, and are inclined to ſay, Is it not a 
little one ? | | 

It is indeed an ungrateful work, to 
rake in the filth and ſecret naughtineſs 
of our heart; and we chooſe much rather 
to reſt in an opinion, that no examination 
is neceſſary. And if our wounds are 
izhtly ſeinned over, and the loathſome 
objects are concealed from our view, we 
care not what evil lurks within, or how 


| falt we turn to corruption. 


But it is infinitely better, to make a 
perfect, though painful ſearch, that we 
may know the cauſes of our diſorder, and 
the root and foundation of it; than to 


| pleaſe ourſelves with a falſe appearance, 


while the covered evil ſpreads and in- 
ſinuates itſelf into the vital parts. 
After we have born the difficulties of 


our firſt inquiries, and been accuſtomed 


to examine ourſelves, this duty will be- 
come eaſy to us, and give the mind firm 
confidence in icfelf, 

For, laſtly, It fills us with well- 
grounded peace and ſatisfaction, and en- 
ables us to go with a juſt aſſurance, to 


a greater examination at the awful tribu- 
nal of Almighty God. 


This is a happineſs which the wicked 
cannot attain to, and inſtead of it, they 
endeavour to compole themſelves into a 
vain ſhew of peace; and are fond of 
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when we faithfully obſerve the degrees 


And 
| unleſs we bring them to a trial, while 


is opened to him, and his affairs are 1 


_— 
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being betrayed into a pleaſing error. 
But it is forced and unnatural, and no 
more to be deſired, than the ſwelling of 
a diſeaſed body, or the unwilling ſmiles of 
a man that is tortured with inexpreſſible 
pain: then only are we truly fatisied, 


of our progreſs, and at the cloſe of the 
evening review the actions of the paſt 
day; and at the returning morning ſet 
forth with a clear and quiet breaſt, to 
run our appointed courſe. Then we 
plainly diſcern the nature of our condi- 
tion, what temptations we have conquer- 
ed, what we have yielded to, and what 
means are proper to prevent a ſecond 
compliance. The ſcheme of our life is 
plain before us, and is regularly preſent- 
ed to us: whereas if we defer the ne- 
ceſſary buſineſs of examination, our affairs 
will daily become more perplexing and 
intricate ; and the reaſons for delay will 
have a greater force upon us, and we 
ſhall be more afraid to ſtate our caſe, and 
leſs able to unfold it. And the mind will 
labour under a confuſed conſciouſneſs of 
guilt, and be tormented with dreadful 
apprehenſions of future miſery, Thus 
the man of pleaſure, that might have 
kept his fortune entire, if he had fre- 
quently looked back upon his expences, 
brings himſelf into perplexity and trouble, 
by a continued neglect, and careleſs con- 
duct. He 1s unwilling to come to an 
account with himſelf, when he might 
eaſily clear and ſettle it; and puts it off 
from day to day, until he is entangled 
with an infinite variety of cares, and 
knows not where to begin, or how to 
carry himſelf through the puzzling ex- 
amination. Though he ſuſpects that his 
ruin is approaching, and is ſeized with 1 
il}-boding fears, yet he dares not inquire wn 
where the danger lies, or how he may 
guard againſt it, But the man that pru- 
dently adjuſts all his expences, and keeps 
his accounts within a narrow compaſs, 
has the moſt perfect enjoyment of his 
fortune ; for he exactly knows the mea- 
{ure of it, and cheerfully allows himſelf | 14 
to make uſe of it, without any ſecret IF 
diſtruſt or fear, that it will fall ſhort of 4 

his expectations: an agreeable proſpect | 
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drawn forth in an exact and beautiful ; 
order. N | 

And in like manner, if we fairly con- 
ſider our behaviour in the time paſt, and [ 


ſift 
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lift and weigh our actions immediately 
after they are done, we ſhall have no 
clog or weight upon our breaſts, but a 
well-grounded confidence that we know 
ourſelves, and have performed our duty, 
And we ſhall think with cheerfulneſs of 
the time to come, being at leiſure to 
ſpend it well, and diſcharge the buſineſs 


of every hour, as it paſſes along. That, 


and that only, will be our care, when the 
actions of our youth are juſtly ſtated, and 
our accounts prepared for the great exa- 
mination, Then we ſhall reflect with 
pleaſure, and be ſatisfied with them, as 
the Creator was with all his works : then 
we ſhall rejoice to be familiar with our 
minds, for they will be a continual ſprin 
and fountain of joy; and then we mall 
acquaint ourſelves with God, and be at 
peace. The faithful management of our 
ſtewardſhip will encourage us to wiſh for 
the coming of our Lord; and we ſhall 


long to deliver up the talents that we 
have 1ightly improved. The thoughts of 


death will loſe all their terror ; ſince it 
will not prevent our expectation, or 
ſurprize us in an hour when we look not 


for it. We ſhall retire to our beds at 


night, as if the buſineſs of life were en- 
tirely finiſhed, and we were then going 
to our grave; and we ſhall riſe in the 


morning, as if we heard the mighty 


ſummons, Ariſe, ye dead, and come to judge 
ment. And when the powerful voice 
commands us to go forth, and the ſound 
of the trumpet reaches to the ends of the 
world, we ſhall lift up ourſelves with a 
joyful hope, and ſtand undaunted in that 


dreadful day, when the jun fall become 


Black as ſackcloth of hair, and the moon 


| ſhall become as blood; when the ſtars of 


heaven ſhall fall to the earth, even as a 
Ag tree cafteth her untimely figs when ſhe 
is ſhaken of a mighty wind, when the 
beavens ſhall depart as the ſcroll when it 
is rolled together, and every mountain and 


land ſhall be moved out of their places ; 


rauhen the kings of the earth, and the great 
men, and the rich men, and the chief cap- 


tains, ſhall endeavour to hide themſelwes in 
the dens and the rocks of the mountains; 
and when eden the mountains and the rocks 
ſhall melt aavay, then ſhall we behold, 
with unſpeakable joy, Him that ſits on the 
throue, from whoſe face the earth and the 
heavens ſhall fiy away. 

And when the books are opened, we 
ſhalt call to mind our pait examination 


will be ratified by the v 


| ce of our Judge, 
wich Well done, good and faithful ſervants 
enter ye into the joy of your Lird, : 

Let us then examine ourſelves eye 
day, and let no buſineſs or pleaſure di. 
vert us from this neceſſary work, 

Let us abſtain from evil, becauſe je 
will not bear to be examined when we 
have done it; and let us do the thing 
that 15 good, that we may delight to 
come to a frequent examination. 

Let us paſs ſentence upon ourſelves, 
with as much juſtice and equity as if 
the whole world were preſent at the trial; 
and let us take care to deſerve ſuch a 
ſentence, as will be confirmed by Al- 
mighty God, to our eternal and incon- 
ceiveable happineſs. 

Let us ſtedfaſtly reſolve to do our duty, 
and carefully examine whether we have 
kept our reſolution. | 

Thus we ſhall always aud with our 
loins girded about, and our lamps burning. 
Thus we ſhall always expect, and always 
prepare, to meet the bridegroom. And 
bleſſed are thoſe ſervants whom the Lord, 
when he cometh, ſhall find ſo doing. 


S E R MON X. 
The Effect of Righteouſneſs, Quiet- 
neſs, and Aſſurance for ever. 


[Preacaed before the Univerſity of Oxford, at St. 
Mary's. ] 


PsALM cxix. 6. 


Then ſhall I not be aſhamed, when I have reſpect 


unto all thy commandments. 


JT" highly concerns us ſo to behave our- 
ſelves in every circumſtance of life, 
that we may enjoy the good-will of men, 
the approbation of our conſcience, and 
the favour öf God. This is the mol 
perfect happineſs that we can attain to in 
this preſent ſtate; for it gives us the live- 


lett reliſh of the bleſſings of this world, 


and takes off the edge of all the calami- 

ties that can befall us. | 

How great is our pleaſure, when We 

know that the beſt part of mankind look 

with complacency upon our welfare 

when our conſcience heightens our 17 
| | peri 


dec, II, 


of ourſelves, and fee thoſe actions written 
in the book of life, which were before 
approved by our conſcience. And the 
impartial teſtimony, which it gave to 
"WT 95 8 us, 


. 
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with thoſe delightful reflections 
«hich are 2 continual feaſt, and when 
our gracious God ſheds the light of his 
countenance upon us ! 

And how little ſhall we regard any 
temporal evils, when we are aſſured that 
no one has any Cauſe to be our enemy ; 
when our hearts tell us that we do not 
ſuffer for any iniquity in our hands; and 
when we can boldly ſay, Our witneſs is in 
heaven, and our record on high ! (Job, xvi. 

19. 
71 i ſenſe of this happineſs, 
and of the means that conduced to it, 
which ſtrengthened the reſolution of Job: 


7 die, 1 avill not remove my integrity 


from ne; my righteouſneſs T1 hold faſt, and 
auill not let it go; my heart ſhall not re- 
proach me fo long as I live. (Job, xxvii. 
%, 
It U the conſtant performance of his 
duty, that emboldened the good Heze- 
kiah to make his appeal to God, when 
ſickneſs preſſed him fore. Remember now, 
O Lord, 1 beſeech thee, how I have walk- 
ed before thee in truth, and with a per- 
feat heart, and have done that which is 
good in thy fight. (2 Kings, xx. 3.) 
And for the ſake of this ſatisfaction, the 
holy Pſalmiſt breathed forth the moſt fer- 
vent deſires of performing the ſervice of 
God. O that my ways were directed that 
I might keep thy ſtatutes! Then (lays he) 
ſhall I not be aſhamed, when I have reſpect 
unto all thy commandments. (Pſalm cxix. 
5, 6.) That is,“ If I make the law of 
God the meaſure of all my actions, and 
obſerve that perfect rule in all the occur- 
rences of life, I ſhall look with cheerful- 
neſs upon the world, and neither be afraid 
to inquire into the ſtate of my ſoul, nor 
aſhamed to appear before. a juſt and 
righteous God, My integrity will ſup- 
port me with that ſure and well-ground- 
ed confidence which will not ſuffer me 


to be diſmayed in the time of tribula- 


tion, in the hour of death, or in the 
day of judgment.” 

And if awe put iniquity far away, and 
let 10 wickedneſs dwell in our tabernacles, 


then ſhall aue lift up our face without ſpot; 


Dea, we ſhall be ſtedfaſt, and ſhall not 
fear. And our age ſhall be clearer than 
the noon-day, wwe ſhall ſhine forth, wwe 
ſhall be as the morning. And we ſhall be 
fecure, becauſe there is hope, and take our 
reft in ſafety. And ae ſhall lie down, and 


one ſhall make us afraid. (Job, xiv.) 
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I ſhall therefore conſider the advan- 
tages that we ſhall receive, from a regular, 
uniform obedience to God's command- 
ments : 

Firſt, As it gives us peace of mind. 
| Secondly, As it encourages us to look 
cheerfully upon the world. 

And, thirdly, As it fills us with a 
lively hope and confidence in God. | 

And, firſt, As it gives us peace of 
mind. That we may enjoy ſatisfaction 
from ourſelves, we muſt endeavour to diſ- 
charge our whole duty. It is indeed im- 
poſſible for us to come vp to the perfect- 
10n of God's commandments, while we 
are compaſſed about with infirmities, and 
God, in his infinite mercy, is pleaſed to 
conſider our weakneſs, and require only 
our ſincere endeavours to ſerve him. But 
if we would reap any comfort or pleaſure 
from the diſcharge of our duty, we muſt 
not be wanting in thoſe meaſures of obe- 
dience, which the divine goodneſs con- 
deſcends to accept. 38 

For if we do our work by halves, and 
ſuffer ourſelves to remain in any wilful 
ſins, hoping to make amends for it, by 
performing ſeveral branches of our duty, 
we ſhall be fatally deceived, for our vices 
will riſe in judgment againſt us, and im- 
bitter all the ſatis faction that ariſes from 
the occaſional practice of virtue. Ve 
cannot ſerve tauo maſters, for our good act- 
ions will reproach us for the contrary 
qualities which yet remain in us; and our 
ſins will ſtrike a damp upon the pleaſures 
that flow from our partial and imperfect 
regard to 1 

But then, ſays the Pſalmiſt, Hall I not 
be aſhamed when I have reſpect unto all thy 
commandments. This is the only way to 
enjoy entire ſatisfaction. The finner 
hopes to obtain his beloved peace and ſe- 
curity by renouncing religion, and be- 
coming completely wicked and thorough 
paced in iniquity, But ſtill his thoughts 
will reprove and upbraid him. 

But the truly wiſe man reſolves with 
holy David, to live in ſuch an exact con- 
formity to the will of God, that no ſpot 
may cleave to his hands, no dregs of vice 
may leſſen his happineſs. 

And the man that makes this his care, 


is in the firſt place approved by his boſom 


witneſs, and ſatisfied from himſelf, (Prov. 
xiv. 14.) This is the immediate reward 
of virtue; and God has wiſely ordered it, 
that as ſoon as we have done well, we 


ſhould 
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ſhould be encouraged to continue in well- 
doing, by the approbation of right rea- 
ſon; and whenſoever we fin againſt him, 
we ſhould alſo offend ourſelves, and be 
condemned by our own impartial ſen- 
tence. | 

The man that is true to himſelf and 
his God, poſſeſſes that peace of mind 
which 1s out of the reach of the changes 
and chances of this mortal life. He looks 
into his breaſt, and ſees that all is well, 


and rejoices to bring his actions to a faith- 
ful examination, and even to offer him- 


ſelf to a daily trial at the tribunal of his 
conſcience. | | 
And it tells him, that he has acted ſuit- 
ably to the rank in which his Maker has 
placed him, and to the relation which he 
bears to a juſt and holy God. It aſſures 
him, that he has done thoſe actions which 
he will delight to repeat, which he will 


reflect upon with pleaſure in the evil day, 
which will ſtand him in great ſtead, when 


the world itſelf ſhall be no more. 
Being ſatisfied that his heart has no- 
thing to lay to his charge, he dares to be 
familiar with himſelf, and wants not thoſe 
arts of diverſion, thoſe trains of pleaſure, 
nor that hurry of buſineſs which the ſinner 


is forced to have recourſe to, but in vain. 


The happineſs of the righteous man is 
very great, becauſe his heart condemns him 
net; but much greater, becauſe it gives 
him confidence towards God, who is greater 
than his heart, and knoweth all things 
(1 John, ui. 20, 21.). 45 

Whilit he is diligent in the buſineſs of 
religion, he maintains zhe glorious liberty of 
the ſous of God; and that ſervice, which 
is perfect freedom, fills him with noble 
thoughts, and decks him with a cheerful 
countenance, has ſome reſemblance of his 
future ſtate, in which he will be like the 
angels of God; whole employment is 
worthy of ſuch exalted ſpirits, who have 
the honour to worſhip and adore the Lord 
of glory for ever and ever. 

But, on the other hand, the ſinner is 
abathed and aſhamed, becauſe he is in a 
ſtate of ſlavery; it gives him a mean ab- 
ject ſpirit, and makes him look down up- 
on himſelf with cf of face. He is 
at the diſpoſal of every luſt and paſſion; 
and one ſaich unto him, go, and he geeth ;; 
another come, and he cemeth; and a third, 
do this, aud he doth it. And he cannot 
but be ſenſible, that he is topic to thoſe 
actions that are very unbecoming, and 
tend to his diſhonour. And wWhlile he 


loaths his own behaviour, and perform 
his {laviſh taſk with ſhame and reluQanc, 
he knows that he has brought himſelf in. 
to this ſervile condition, and ſold the gle. 
rious privileges of his nature for a thing 
of nought. 

Our reaſon, for which we ſet fo high 
value upon ourſelves, is the infrumen 
either of the greateſt happineſs, or the 
ſharpeſt miſery. If we are regardleſs g 
this faithful witneſs, and do thoſe things 
that are contrary to its kind admonitiqn;, 
it will not fail to purſue us with ſevere 
complaints, to upbraid us with our gull, 
and difplay our ſhame. And the man th; 
has ated againſt the dictates of reaſon, 
and fallen beneath himſelf, cannot be ig. 
norant of his baſeneſs. He ſees his own 
deformity, and has a bitter foretaſte of 
that portion of contempt that will be pour. 
ed upon him, when he ſhall ſtand expoſed 
upon the theatre of the world, and ap. 
pear in all his guilt, before the aſſembly 
of the ſaints, Pr 

But if we chooſe reaſon for our guide, 
and bring our actions to be tried by ls 
impartial judgment, and by the will of 
God ; 1t will often preſent to our view the 
beautiful uniformity of our life, and de- 
light to pronounce its juſt approbation. 

How ſhall we be pleaſed with the (ur. 
vey, and rejoice to behold our paſt con- 
duct ratified and confirmed by its autho- 
rity ! and how carefully ſhould we ſtand 
in awe of it! How much does it concern 
us to preſerve a conſtant ſenſe of the dig- 
nity of our nature! for if we maintain a 
true value for thoſe faculties with which 
God has endued us, we ſhall not deſcend 
to any ſinful action; we ſhall not hate 
any reaſon to be aſhamed. . 

Having taken care to live at peace wit 
ourſelves, and to ve approved by our 0" 
minds, by having reſpect unto all God“ 
commandments, our obedience to then 
wil, 

Secondly, encourage us to look che. 
fully upon the world. For the cauſes cf 


that fear, that jealouſy, that ſuſpicion, 


and thoſe ſurprizing apprehenſions with 
which we at any time net our neigt 
bour, are deeply rooted in our breaiiz; 
and they are derived from our fins, the 
never-failing ſources of evil. Our col. 
ſcience, which is to us as a thouſand un. 
neſſes, makes us as uneaſy, as fearful ot 
diſcovery, as if a thouſand had really ob- 
ſerved our actions: and when we are 100! 


out by this our enemy, we cannot Pn 
| imaglle 


135 the integrity of 


f ; | the worſt of men. 
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zwagi at every one has found us out. 

— — Ge bak no watchful eye to 
| gread, no ſecret ſhame. As he knows 
f his heart, ſo he wiſhes 
that all men could look into the depth of 


4 it, and ſearch its inmoſt retirements. 
1 FS : * 


Having no deſign but to ſatisfy his con- 


dience, to do juſtice to his brother, and to 


pleaſe his God, he wiſhes that Yi, ations 


8 avere as clear as the light, aud his dealings 
4. :: acon-day: for he wants no pre- 
TY ivate reſerves. | 
tences, no private r 
* And he takes the eaſieſt, the ſafeſt, and 
= the moſt ſatis factory courſe of life. His 


way is plain before him, and he needs 


dot trouble himſelf with any inquiry but 
dis, Whether the action that he is going to 
commit is conſiſtent with his duty to God ? 
Lier hb: integrity of the upri gt ſhall guide 
in, and tbe righteouſneſs of the perfect ſhall 
dr bis way (Prov. xi. 3. 5.). He is 
naver at a loſs, never confounded by the 
Ws yarious accidents of life. 
WE upon thoſe principles that are unalterably 


For he acts 


good, and extort the veneration even of 


It being his ſtedfaſt 


WE purpoſe to keep innocency, and do the thing 
WE 142! is right (Pal. xxxvii. 38.), he knows 
WW that the reaſon of every man, if it is 
ſuffered to judge freely, will concur with 


his own, in giving 1 in his behalf; 


and therefore he goes forth into the 
world, with an undaunted cheerfulneſs, 
and a lively expectation of meeting with 
a fair reception, and univerſal benevo- 
lence. He is not alarmed at the fight of 
any one, for he has done no wrong, he 
has no accurſed thing to trouble him. 
And if the tongue of cenſure ſhould en- 
deavour to fix its calumnies upon him, 
and ſhoot forth its poiſonous arrows, even 
bitter words, they cannot diſturb the har- 
mony of his thoughts, or make any im- 
preſlion upon him. He is ſafe in his in- 
tegrity, and beats off their furious onſets 
with a fixed and unmoveable reſolution. 
Becauſe he cannot accuſe himſelf, he is 
proof againſt any accuſations; and they 
can no more affect him, than the arrows 
ef the mighty can the Leviathan ; the flakes 
of whoſe fleſp are joined together; they are 
firm in themſelves ; they cannot be moved. 
Darts are counted as Hubble, he laugheth at 
the ſhaking of the ſpear (Job, xli. 23. 29.) 
What a glorious ſpectacle was Samuel, 
when he durſt ſummon all Iſrael together 
to acknowledge his fidelity! He looked 


with unſpeakable pleaſure upon the whole 
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train of his actions, and ſaid unto them, 
1 am old and grey- headed, and I hade <valk-. 
ed befure you from my childhood unto this 
day. Behold, here I am, witneſs againſt 
me, before the Lord, and before his anoint- 
ed e Wheje ox have I taken ? Or whoſe afs 
have 1 talen? Or whom have I defraud- 
ed? W hom have I oppreſjed? Or of whoſe 
hand have I received any bribe to blind mine 
eyes therewith ? and 1 will reſtore it you 
(Sam. Xu. 1, 2, z.). 

He appealed to a vaſt and innumerable 
multitude of people, and bid a public de- 
hance to hatred, malice, and envy, But 
they could find no objection againſt him. 
And they ſaid, Thou haſt not defrauded us, 
nor opprejed us, neither haſt thou taken ought 
of any mau fand. And he ſaid unto them, 
{he Lord is witneſs againſt you, and his 
anointed is witneſs this day, that ye have 
not found ought in my hands. And they 
anſwered, 7ea, his conſcience returned an- 
fewer to him, he is witnc/s (Ver. 4. 5.) 

The man that can thus look the world 
in the face, ſhall never be moved. He avill 
nct be afraid of evil tidings, for his beart 
ftandeth faſt, and believeth in the Lord. 
His heart is ſtabliſbed, and will not fhrink ; 
and if he can have any enemies, ke fball 
not be aſhamed when he ſpeaketh with them. 
(Pfal. cxii. 7, 8.—cxxvii. 6. 

With what boldneſs did the perfect and 
upright Job defend himſelf againſt the re- 
proaches of his pretended friends, becauſe 
he was aſſured that they had nothing to 
urge againſt him! O (ſays he) Hat 7 
knew where 1 might find God, that I might 
come even unto his ſeat ; 1 would order my 
cauſe before him, and fill my mouth with ar- 
guments ! He deſired to be aveighed in an 
even balance, that God might know his in- 
tegrity; becauje he had not covered his 
tranſgreſſions, as Adam, by biding his ini- 
quity in his beſom (Job, xxiii. 3, 4.— 
xxxi. 6. 33.). 

The rejoicing of the Apoſtles in afflict- 
ions, in neceſſities, in diſtreſſes, was the 
teflimony of their conſcience, that in ſimplicity 
and godly ſincerity, not wit." fleſhly <viſdem, 
but by the grace of God, they had had their 
conver/ation in the world (2 Cor. i. 12.). 

And the diſcharge of his duty, together 
with the Holy Spirit of God, enabled the 
great Apoſtle St Paul, 7s go boldly to Fe- 
rufalem, not knowing the things that ſpould 
befall him there. And though he knew that 
all they, among whem he had gone preaching 
the kingdom of Ge, ſhould ſie his face no 


more; 
\ 
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more; yet the expectation of bonds and af 
fliftions did not move him, becauſe he could 
tale them to record that day, that he was 
pure from the blood of all men (Acts, xx.), 
and was reſolved to go on in the faithful 
execution of his high truſt. 

With what courage and authority did 


he plead his cauſe, before a corrupt and 


licentious Felix? 

How cheerfully did he anſwer for him- 
ſelf, when he was accuſed by the falſe and 
inſinuating Tertullus ? They neither found 
me in the temple diſputins with any man, 
either raifing up the people, neither in the 

ſynagogues, nor in the city, neither can they 
prove the things whereof they now accuſe me. 
But this I confeſs unto thee, that after the 
way which they call hereſy, ſo worjhip I the 
God of my fathers, believing all things 
awhich are written in the law and the pro- 
phets ; and have hope towards God, which 
they themſelves alſo allow, that there ſball 
be a ręſurrection of the dead, both of the juſt 
and unjuſt. And herein do T exerciſe myſelf, 
to have always a conſcience void of offence 
toward God and toward men (Ver. 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16.). — 
How bravely did he ſtand at the tri- 
bunal of Feſtus? Wich what powerful 
Words did he demand juſtice of him? 
| Neither againſt the lag of the Fews, neither 
againſt the temple, nor yet agaiuſt Caſar, 
have I offended any thing at all. To the 
Fews have ] done no wrong, as thou very 
avell knowe/?. For if be an c/Jeuder, or 


have committed any thing worthy ef death, 


1 refuſe not to die; but if there be none of 
theſe things, whereof theſe accuſe me, no man 
may deliver me unto them: 1 appeal unta 
Ce/ar (Acts, xxv. 10, I1.). | 

This the undaunted behaviour of in- 
nocence. This is the true ſpirit of Chriſt- 
1anity, which ſtrikes an awe upon its ad- 
verſaries. And it was this that embolden- 
ed St. Paul, when he continued preaching 
the kingdom of God, and teaching thoſe things 
aohich concern the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, with 
all confidence, no man forbidding him (Acts, 
xxviii. 31.) | | 

And if, after this glorious example of 
righteouſneſs, we may look back to any 
other which the Old Teſtament can at- 
ford us, there 1s none greater than that 
of the three children of the captivity, 


that were upheld by their own integrity, 


and durſt maintain it againſt the torrent of 
an envious faction, and the anger of an 
idolatrous king. eee 


13 


with that profane oſtentation, o i; th 


ed in all his pains, becauſe he made thr 
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When they refuſed to comply with the 
impious edict of Nebuchadnezzar, and q 
worſhip the golden image which he ha 
ſet up, and he threatened to caſt them in. 
to the midſt of a burning fiery furnace, 


| T4 


— 
= 


God that ſhall deliver you out of my bandit 
with what calmneſs of mind did they r. 
ceive his threatening ! O Nebuchadnezzar, 
abe are not careful to anſwer thee in thi 
matter; if it be fo, our God whom aue fir 
is able to deliver us from the burning fen 
Furnace, and he will deliver us out of thin 
hand, O king : but if not, be it known uny 
thee, O king, that we will not ſerve th 
gods, nor worſhip thy golden image aubic 
thou haſt ſet up (Dan. iii.). | 
Thus innocence will carry us with 
cheerfulneſs through every occurrence of 
life; and it will give us the firmeſt con. 
fidence at the approaches of death. Then 
the good man triumphs over the king of 
terrors, and breaks forth in the words f 
joy, O death, awhere is thy fling ? O grau, 
where is thy victory (1 Cor. xv. 55.) ? for 
he has no ghaſtly objects to affnght hin, 
no fins of injuſtice to cry out againſt hin, 
But he remembers, that when 2% ear heard 
him, then it bleſſed him, when the eye ſau 
him, it gave awitneſs to him. The bleſſing if 
them that were ready to periſh now comes in 
full meaſure upon him, and he is comfort- 


widows heart to fing for joy. (Job, xxx.) 

It is no ſmall part of our happineſs to 
be at peace with ourſelves, and the world; 
but the utmoſt that we can deſire 1s to 
have a lively hope and confidence un 
God. Which 1s, 

Thirdly, Another effe& of a regular, 
uniform obedience to God's command- 
ments. | 

We may deceive our own hearts, or be 0 
deceived by them; and it is not altoge - 
ther impoſſible to eſcape the eye of uf 
world; but no ſpecious appearance Cal 
impoſe upon the God of wiſdom ; vo fe- 
cret fins can he hid from his ſearching 
knowledge, no ſtrength can defend, 10 
covert can ſcreen us from his infinite 
power. It therefore behoves us ſo © 
live, that his almighty arm may be our 
defence; that his wiſdom may approie 
our conduct; that we may have reaſon! 
rejoice that his all-ſceing eye was out 
witneſs. _ 

Then the Lord awill be our light, and 
al vation, whom then ſhall ave fear 2 


erm. X. 
., quill be the ſtrengtb of our life, of 
hom then ſhall we be afraid f T hough an 
of men were laid againſt us, yet hail not 
r hearts be afraid, and though there reſe 
Ly war againſt us, yet ſhall we put our truſt 
in him (Fial. xxvii. 1. 3.)- 
FBleſted is the man that has thus made 
a nis friend, and, by the actions of an 
blamable life, has preſented himſelt, 
is ſoul and body, a reaſonable, holy, and 
rely ſacrifice to God. Being entirely 
lerot d to him, he can reſort to him in 
very danger and difficulty, and truly aſk 
or his counſel to direct, and his aſſiſtance 
o deliver him. 

| That we may thus obtain his favour, 
e muſt lee his commandments and teſti mo- 
„, a: continually remember, that all 
WW: ways are before him. (Pſal. cxix. 168.) 
ee maſt not take our meaſures from the 
an policy and uncertain affairs of this 
World, but reiolve, that be the event what 
WS. will, it all be our chief concern to 
eeaſe him, and that we will do nothing 
hat is inconſiſtent with, but every thing 
atis moſt agreeable to, the law of God. 
WT 0 this we muſt apply our heart, and this 
it be the aim and end of all our endea- 
ours. And whatſoever we are engaged 
Wn, v2 mult not only conſider, whether it 
il bring us any preſent ſatisfaction, or 
Won duce to our worldly intereſt, but act 
n nobler views than thefe, and think 
ech ourſelves, whether it will bear the 
wht of a juſt and huly God, and render 
s acceptable to him, in whoſe favour is 


Hes 
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This confideration will reſtrain us from 
mean or ſinful action, for we ſhall 
nat the mention of it, if we /et him 
{ways before us, who is of purer eyes than 
o beh3ld iniquity ; and ſha!l tremble at the 
houghts of offending him, to whom 
dower belongs. 


If We mutt look farther than this life, and 
at ot judge of our actions, as they appear 
e o us, when they are done in ſecret, and 
ny Men we are willing to deceive ourſelves 


Noa favourable opinion of them, but as 


A of the Lord, when our conſcience will 
epreſent them as they really are; when 
zum will bring forth every accuſation 
alt Can be alleged againſt us; when the 
08s will be opened, in which every 
10aght, word, and work, are faithfully 
corded; and when the glorious com- 
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icy will appear in the great and terrible. 


pay of the Apoſtles, the goodly fellow- 
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ſhip of the prophets, and the noble army 
of martyrs, will be the ſpectators of our 
honour or diſgrace, 

If we keep up an habitual ſenſe of theſe 
things, we cannot but do our duty. And 
then with what comfort, with what ſatiſ- 
faction, with what delight, ſail we look 
up to God, when our lite is well-plealing 
to him! How ſhall we be tranſported 
when we can reflect upon it without re- 
proach, and have no cauſe to wiſh back 
the time that is paſt, and have nothing to 
bewail, but our ordinary frailties and in- 
firmities. How great and godlike is our 
happineſs, when we can take a review of 
our life, and approve of it, as the Creator 
did, of all his works, when he /aw every 
thing that be had made, and bebold it was 
very goed (Gen. i. 31.) | 

Tien we mall enjoy the favour of 
God, when we ſhall molt eſpecially ſtand in 
need of his ſupport; he will comfort us when 
ewe lie upon cur bed, and make ail our bed eaſy 
ia our fickneſs. (Pial. xli. 3.) The thoughts 
of religion will retreſh our ſoul, when al tie 
fiches of this world ſhall not at all avail 
us; and when a mut titude of diſcaſes lay 
ſiege againſt us, they will yield us relief 
and ſatisfaction. And waen the ſnares of 
death compaſs us round alout, we ſhall put 
our confidence in him, who killeth and 
moaketh alive, who brangeth down i the 
grave, and bringeth up; and he will de- 
liver our ſoul frem death, our eyes from ſcare, 
and our feet from falling (I ſal. cxvi. 3. 
8.1 S am. ii. 6.). po 

Ard when we go forth to judgment, 
the ſolemnity of that au ful trial will rike 
no terror upon us, we ſhall behold e 
Lord coming with ten thouſand of his jaints, 
without any dread or concern; and thall 
lift up our heads with joy to the great tri- 
bunal. Ther ſhall the righteous man fiand 
with great boldneſs, before the face of ſuch 
as have ajjitted him, and made no account 
of his labours. When they ſee it, they ſhall 
be troubled with terrible fear, aud jhail be 
amazed at the frangeneſs of his ſalvattcn, 

% far beyond all that they tocked for; and 
they rep.uting and groan ng for anguiſh of 
ſpirit, jhall jay within themjel ves, This was 
he, whom wwe had ſometimes in derifion, and 
a proverb of reproach. We figls counted 
his life madneſs, and his end to be without 
honour. How is he numbered among the 
children of God, and bis lot is among the 
faints ? (Wild. v. 1, 2, 3+ 4s 5. 
The judge of * Whole world 
# 


will 
| look 
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look graciouſly upon him, and enliven 
him with the beams of his favour. The 
afjembly of juſt men made perfect will ad- 
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mire the man that is approved by the 


God of holineſs. And angels and arch- 
angels will rejoice at the ſight of his hap- 
pineſs. 5 | 

This is the man whom God delights to 
honour, and /uch honour have all his ſaints 
(Pſal. cxlix. g.). | 

Let us therefore confider the wiſdom 
of being religious. It is this that will 
give us peace with ourſelves, ſuch peace 
as the world cannot give. For this will 
make us regardleſs of the evils of life; 
and without this, all the pleaſures of the 
world can never make us happy. 

This will procure us the good-will of 
mankind, and enable us to meet every one 
with an unſhaken confidence. | 

This will recommend us to God, who 
is our beſt friend, our watchful protector, 
who will lead us by the hand through all 
the accidents of this world, and will be 
our exceeding great reward (Gen. xv. I.) 
in the other. 

Aud this will ſtand the teſt of the moſt 
impartial judgment, when all other wiſ- 
dom will be athamed to appear. 

Let us therefore again remember tne 


reſolution of Job, and let each of us ſay 


with him, TU I die, I will not remove my 
integrity from me ; my righteouſueſs 1 hold faſt, 
and awill not let it go; my heart ſpall uot ro- 
proach me jo leng as I live, 


SER MON: X0 
Nathan's Application to David. 


2 SAM. XIll. 7. 


Thou art the man. 


4 bs x train of fins which gave occafion 
to this reproof, the nature of the re- 
proof itſelf, and the effect which it 
wrought upon the perſon reproved, are as 
remarkable as any part of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, and highly deſerve our ſerious con- 
ſideration. | 


So prone is even the juſt man to fall, 


that David, an eminent and diſtinguiſhed 
example of righteouſneſs, fell into the 
fouleſt and moit ſhameful wickedneſs, and 
continued under the guilt 'of repeated 
tranſgreſſions. 
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his houſe he ſaw Bathſheba, the beautiful ui 
of Uriah, and was ſtruck with the fk 
pleaſing object; and his reaſon and 
, a 00. 
ſcience being lulled aſleep, he yielded y 
the flattering temptation, and dehajy 
himſelf by the enjoyment of his lug, 

Nor did he ſtop here; but having on | 
violated his mnocence, he ſuffered iy 
be laid waſte, by a yet more heinous fn 
that got the dominion over hin, (Pi 
e 

He not only endeavoured to repeat th 
vicious enjoyment, but to ſecure the cu. 
tinuance of it, and /rengthen binjj 
in his evickedneſs (Pſal. Iii. S.). Hei 
for Uriah the Hittite, the unhayy 
obſtacle that ſtood in his way, reſchit 
to accompliſh his death. 

And when he came to the palace 
the king, he reccived him with the, 
dearing expreſſions of pretended lindneh, 
and all the ſmiling treachery of a cour, 

Uriah declined his extraordinary f, 
vours with the greateſt modeſty and de. 
ference, and was unwilling to go toi 
houſe and fare delicately, while the ark, al 
Tjrael, and Fudah abode in tents, aul it 
ſervants of his Lord were encamped in i 
open fields (2 Sam. xi. 11.) 

Such modeſty as this, one might tar 
thought, would have changed the purple 
of the king, and kindled tome repent 
in his heart. But he was ſtill bent cas 
deſtruction, and made him, in ſome nes 
ſure, the inſtrument of it. 

For he wrote a letter to Joab, and ja 
it by the hand of Uriah, and he write in tl 
letter, ſayiug, Set ye Uriah in the furefruti 
the hotteſt battle, and retire ye fron ln 
that he may be ſmitten, aud die. (, 
I4,15.) 5 | 

A commiſſion fraught with blood wi 
cruelty, and as baſe a device as ever i 


_ contrived by the moſt artful and ex 


ſite villany. | 

The innocent, the brave, the fat 
Uriah goes forth (as he imagines) » 
fight in the defence of his prince as 
country ; but in reality, to be deſertedh 
a perhdious army, and fall a facribce1 
the imperious demands of David's wi 

And when the agreeable meſſage ui 
brought, that Uriah æbas dead, and t 
days of mourning were palt, Davic/® 
for Bathjheba to his houſe, and be becatt 
bis avife (2 Sam. xi. 27.) 

Behold the amazing progreſs and cor 


While he was walking wpon the reef of ſummation of his guilt! and — 
| | | ret 
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aner covered with vice, and (as we 
night juſtly fear) ripe for deſtruction. | 
But now the mercy of God looked down 
don him, and plucked him as a firebrand 
wt of the fire. God fent down from on 
job to fetch him back to himſelf, ard take 
m out 6f the depths of ſim. He delivered 
im from his ſtrongeſt enemy, and from them 
hich hated him ; for, alas, they had been 
v mighty for him. He brought him forth 
to a place of liberty; he brought him forth, 
ben becauje he had a favour unto him 
Pſa]. xviii. 16, 17. 19.) 
Nathan, the meſſenger of the moſt 
jeh God, was ſent to reprefent his caſe, 
d deſcribe the meaſure of his guilt. 
nd purſuant to his important commitlion, 
ſet betore him the barbarous oppreſ- 
pn of a great rich man, and an inhuman 
jury done by him to his poor helpleſs 
eighbour. . 
And when David heard the ſurprizing 
a dry, he thought it concerned an unknown 
rſon: a perſon unknown, becauſe, alas, 
was unknown to himſelf. 
His indignation immediately aroſe, and 
expreſſed his juſt reſentment of the un- 
a [tural crime. | His anger vas greatly 
e again/t the man; and he ſaid, As the 


rar J pd liveth, the man that hath done this 
pot ns all ſarely die, becarſe he had no pity 
fung Sam. x11. 5, 6.) . 


a Having thus unawares paſſed ſentence 
jon himſelf, and ſhewn the utmoſt ab- 
| prrence of his baſene(s, the prophet 
d je icked him to the heart with his own re- 
p Cions, and brought them home to him, 
"ut th, Thou art the man. | 
; hm, The once hardened finner receives the 
epeſt imprefſion from theſe powerful 
| , and ſbekcs off the fleep of fin. 
ad and d happy, unſpeakably happy, is David, 
er vu that he lifts up his eyes before he is in 
mes. 
He confeſſes his crime with a perſe& 
e of the heinouſneſs of it; and as ſoon 
1es) 8 he acknowledges his ſin againſt the 
ce 2% ri, the prophet gives him this wel- 
| e aſſurance, J e Lord 4005 hath put 
be d ay thy fin, thou ſhalt not die (Ver. 13.0). 
5 ll Ht we may make a proper uſe of this 
age 1 Imple, it will be neceflary to form, 
Furt, A full and perfect notion of the 


15 enels and heinouineſs of ſin in gene- 


e vec And, 


mad Of our own particular ſins, 
{ then, 


Whirdly, To bring all our cenſures 
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home, and confine them to ourſelves, till 
we utterly abhor and forſake our vices. 

And, firſt, We are to form a full and 
perfect notion of the baſeneſs and hei- 
nouſneſs of ſin in general. 

This is abſolutely neceſſary to be done 
before we can conceive a juit indignation 
againſt thoſe particular ſins, that have 
taken poſiethon of our boſom, and gotten 
an aſcendant over us, 

And we ſhall behold the evil of fin in 


its exact proportion, if we conſider it as 


injuriogs to God, our neigubour, and 
ou: folves. With reſpect to God, it is of- 
fenſive to a being of infinite goodneſs, 
wiſdom, holineſs, and juſtice. 

He is the fountain and fulneſs of good- 
neſs. All the portions of it that are ſcat- 
tered amongſt an innumerable variety of 
creatures, are derived from him, and are 
but the imperfect beams that flow from 
his amiable perfection. He has diſplay- 
ed it in this lower world, ever ſince he 
laid the foundations of it; and he will ma- 
nifeſt it more and more, till this wonder= 
ful building is diſſolved. 

And though the heavens and the earth 


ſhall periſh, and time itſelf ſhall come to 


an end, this glorious attribute will have 
no bounds or period, but extend itſelf as 
far as his preſeace, which is infinite, and 


reach through all the ages of eternity, 
which can never be meaſured. 


And therefore to provoke a being that 
is abſolutely good in himſelf, and perpe- 
tually delights in doing good, which he 
does moſt eſpecially to man: this carries 
ſomething ſo ſhocking and horrid in its 
nature, that, if we think at all, we muſt 
tremble at the thoughts of it. It bears 
all the marks of the moſt odious and abo- 


minable object, and provokes every paſ- 


ſion of our mind to join in its condemna- 
tion. It is covered with the blackneſs and 
darkneſs of ingratitude, and to give the 
greateſt blackneſs to its darkneſs, it is the 
very worit kind of ingratitude. 

When we behold a good man that is 
tender of his fellow-creatures, and ab- 
ſtains from the leait appearance of an in- 
jury, we cannot but highly regard and 
eſteem him. 

When we find that he not only avoids 
the approaches of evil, but is alſo con- 
ſtantly employed in doing good, and 
makes it his meat and drink, his pleaſure 
and delight, to relieve the poor, to pro- 
tect the ſatherleſs, and ſupport the widow : 
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h*z goodneſs inclines us to think his per- 
ſon ſacred, and renders us afraid to grieve 
or offend him. And if at any time we 
are going to form a purpoſe prejudicial 
to him, a ſudder dread gives a check to 
the conception, and all that is human in 
our breaſts, riſes up immediately, and 
bids us have nothing to do with that good 
man. | | 

And if we are conſtrained to pay this 
reſpect to the image of God, how much 
more ought we to pay it to God himſelf, 
who is the head-ſpring of all thoſe vir- 


tues, that demand the veneration of man- 


kind, and in whoſe hand the beſt of men 
are but inſtruments that work his plea- 
ſure, and convey his benefits to his crea- 
tures? | 
And if it is unnatural to injure thoſe 
who act in his ſtead, how much more un- 
natural is it, to put him to grief, who 
gives us all the bleſſings of this mortal 
lite, and who made us immortal, that 
he might make us happy to all eter- 
nity 2 8 | 
We may take another view of the baſe- 
neſs of fin, as it is contrary to his wil- 
dom. And we ſhall certainly hate and 
abhor it in this view, if we have any 
Henſe of the dignity of our vature, any 
value for the better part of ourlelves ? 
For God created us after his oavn like- 
neſs, and placed us but à little lower than 
th: angels, capable of attaining to a 
nearer reſemblance of him, and of riſing 
ſtill higher, till we are equal to the angels 
of Cod. 


But ſin debaſes and degrades us, blots 


out the lines of the divine image, and 
more than levels us with the beaſts that 
periſh. | 

Every inſtance of it 1s folly even in 
our own fight, and much more in the 
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darkneſs, and are ſo widely diſtant frog 
the God of wiſdom. 

And the ſame loathſome evil is u 
dilagreeable to his unſpotted holicel, 
The leaſt impurity is diſcerned and 3. 
horred by his jealous eye, and if þ 
would be extreme to puniſh what wehay 
done amiſs, he might puniſh us even fy 
the ſmalleſt dult of our corruption. 

Our beſt actions ſtand in need of l 
af „ for que _ all as an unclean thi 

efore him, and all our rightcoujneſſes ar 
filthy rags (1a. Ixiv. 63. W 
Beheld, he putteth no truſt in his ſan; 


yea, the heavens are not clean in his fight; 


 huw much more abominable and fly i 


man, which arinketh iniquity like wat! 
(Job, xv. 15, 16.) 

Aud if our leſſer ſpots are diſapreeat 
to him, with what diipleaſure muſt k 
obſerve our groſſer ſtains, and thoſe fy 
that are ot the deepeſt dye? 

Let us conſider what an appearac 
they make before him. Such 15 ther 
vileneſs, that they cannot bcar our on 
examination, or ſtand the teſt of our w- 
parual thoughts. We are forced toni 
draw our minds from attending to then, 
and to be abſent as much as we a, 
while we commit them. And when ti 
commiſſion is paſt, we endeavour to dry 
the veil of forgetfulneſs over them, ad 
would gladly bury them in Carknels kr 
ever. 5 | 
The accomplices in guilt are am 
of betraying their bluſhes to each ole, 
and if they lift up their eyes in ii 
midſt of a ſinful action, they look wil 
fear and ſuſpicion, conſcious of d 
own ſhame, and dreading mutual c. 
tempt. | 

The unexpected ſight of a good m 
does yet more diſturb them. Before 


ſight of him, who charges the moſt per-, can ſpeak with his tongue, they lem 


fect of his creatures: with a defect of 


The oftener we repeat it, ſo much the 


more unlike we are to him; and every 
degree of guilt is a freſh and palpable 
proof of folly. Whatſoever is contrary 
to the divine wiſdom, is alſo contrary to 
human reaſon ; and whatſoever is unrea- 
| ſonable, creates an uneaſy reflection in 
the perſon that commi s it. If we are truly 
ſenſible of it, we cannot but be miſerable ; 
and if we are not truly ſenſible of it, we 
are yet more miſerable, becauſe we have 
ſinned ourſelves into a ſtate of thick 


be pierced with his reprcofs, and prev 
his earlieſt applications to them, with i 
words of Ahab, HAI Ibu found 15 
mine enemy? (1 Kings, xxi. 20.) 

So bale is fin, in the opinion of 
ſinner himſelf, ſo ugly does it apps 


when none but the partaker of his (if 


beholds it, and ſo much more ugly 
the righteous man finds him out! ft 
then ſurprized as he keepers abi, 
ſhook and became as dead men, uber! 
angel of the Lord deſcended from bat 
proclaim our Sawviours reſurre@1on 
xxviil. 2, 4.) _ 


Serm. XI. 
Hence we may form an imperfect 
draught of ſin, as it appears to him, who 
| Ges it within and without, and has a 
naked view of all its horrors, from its ſirſt 
conception, till 27 75 firnijned and brings 
forth deatb. (Jam. i. 15.) | : 

F Which leads to another conſideration of 
WS ic, as it offends his juſtice. Our great 
= lawgivcr is infinitely juſt: his nature is 
be perfect pattern of truth and equity, 
and his will the certain, unalterable mea- 
ſure of right and wrong. Fic has not 
given Us laws, barely to exerctic his au- 
W thority, or manifeſt his poder, but has 
vouchſafed us a copy of himſelf, to direct 
us in the way to happineſs, and has inter- 
Vorven our intereſt with, our duty. 

His laws were good in themſelves from 

WE all cternity, flowing from the eilential 
= goodneſs of the divine nature, and im- 
WE planted in the nature of man at his crea- 
on. | | 
= Every fin is a deviation from them, 
fill winding farther into the paths of er- 
ror, and growing crooxed like tne folds 
of the ſerpent. | F 
And if the judicious artiſt can hardly 
endure the ſight of a flaw in his build 
ing; if the exact, obſerving eye is of- 
We fended at beholding a lige irregularly 
= drawn; and if the ear of the ſkiltul 
We muſician is in an inſtant grated with the 
WS harſh, unpleaſant ſounds of an inſtrument 
dat is out of tune; can we imagine that 
Wa God of perfect juſtice can bear with our 
WE actions, that wander from the ſure, never- 
failing rules of our duty, and are contrary 
to tue wifdom of God, and the reaſon of 
man ? 5 
No, aſſuredly, he hates them with an 
utter hatred, and will one day break 
Worth with all the ſeverity of diſplea- 
He denounced his threatniogs with a 
Juſt regard to the evil of fin; and how 
Creadtul ſoever they are, they are but 
Proportioned to the heinoulſnels of it. 
Tuey are grounded on undeniable rea- 
on, and they will not be executed upon 
ſus, till he has uſed all the means of re- 
chiming us, but in vain. And when the 
meaiure of our guilt is full, and we are ripe 
Hor vengeance, he will perform Vis ſtrange 
Work, and be terrible in his doings towards 
. Till heaven and earth paſs, one jot or 
ore title ſhall in no wiſe paſs from bis law. 
Mat. v. 18.) Andeven when heaven and 
etl are paſſed away, his threatain gs Mall 


— — 
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continue in their full force, and never be 
abated. 

Having conſidered the baſeneſs and 
heinouſneſs of fin, with reſpect to God, we 
are now to conſider it as it relates to our 
neighhour. | 5 

And we may not improperly divide it, 
into ſecret injuitice, and open oppreſſion ; 
vices ncarly allied, how much foever they 


may ſeem to differ from one another. For 


tae man that injures his neighhour ſecret- 
ly, would openly trample upon him, were it 
in his power; and he that exereiſes him- 
lelf in the arbitrary acts of oppreſſion, 
would ſtoop to the cloſer artifces of vile 
lany, did not his power render it unne- 
ceſſaryv. . | 

Let any one impartially reflect, and he 
will immediately acknowledge the baſe- 
neſs of fraud and treachery. It fre- 
quently indeed puts on the ſptcious names 
of witdom and policy; and the children 
of this world admire themſelves for their 
threwd, dexterous conduct. > 

But let them remember, that their art- 
ful meaſures, and crafty ſchemes, are the 
offspring of him who is tae father of lies; 
and they are no longer uſeſul and effec. 
tual, than while they are concealed by 
the prince of darkneſs, 

And it 1s not probable they ſhould be 
long concealed, fince their fraudulent 
brethren are perpetually at work, in the 
ſame depths of Satan, and may either by 
deſign or accident meet with them in their 

beloved hiding places, and unexpectedly 
counter mine them. „ | 

And there is not a more deſpicable, 
uſeleſs wretch, than a detected villain. 
He is unable to do good, and (which 1s 
infnitely worſe in his account) he is in- 
capable of doing miſchief. 

Tae perſons whom the deceitful betray 
and injure, render their proceedings yet 
more ſcandalous. For they are either 
the weak and unwary, or the plain honeſt 
man. And is it a proof of wiſdom to de- 
ccive the weak and unwary? Is there 
any glory in impoſing upon an honeſt 
man? 

Their guilt is no leſs, if they blaſt their 
neighbour's fame, than if they injure 
him in his perſon and fortune. Nay, it 
is rather greater, for a wound in his 
body inay hurt no one but himſelf, and a 
loſs in his fortune may be repzired ; but 
the loſs of his good name may affect the 
lateit poſlerity: an unjuſt cenſure ſtrikes 
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at the very root, and too often entails it- level with the duſt, from whence SA 
ſelf upon a family, and goes down from bodies were taken, and puts our viler 


generation to generation. earthly part in poſſcition of an uſurped 
As to oppreſſion, it implies the uſe of dominion. 
power, and it is certainly the worſt abuſe It engages us in the purſuit of impro- 


of it, For it might be employed to the per pleatures, devotes us to the ſervice of 
nobleſt purpoſes, and raiſe a man to the a luſt, which can never ſatisfy us with 
nearelt reſemblance of the Almighty, who true enjoyment, and withdraws us from 
exerciſes his power in doing good. thoſe nobler pleaſures, which alone 

But the oppreſſor applies it to the moſt yield us true enjoyment, 
unnatural, barbarous uſes, to grind the It enlarges our deſires, that we ma 
poor, who are unable to contend with be ftill tormented with 1mportunate de. 
him; or, in other words, to trample upon mands, receives freſh inſolence from our 
a worm, to break a leaf driven to and compliance, and the more it is grati- 
fro, and to purſue the dry ſtubble (Job, fied, fall the more remote it is from ſa- 
xiii. 25+)» tis{aCtion. | 

He cauſes the naked to lodge without It fixes our thoughts upon this ſhort, 
clothing, that they ba ve no covering in the uncertain life, and the ſhorter and more 
cold. They are wwet with the ſhowers of the uuncertain pleaſures of the body; and 
mountains, and embrace the rock for want teaches us to prefer them before the hap- 
of ſhelicr. He plucks the faiherleſs from the pineſs of an immortal ſoul, and the re. 
breaſt, and tares a pledge from the pior wards of eternity. 


can 


(Job, xxiv. 7, 8, 9.) Such is the baſeneſs and heinouſneſs of 
The parable of Nathan gives us a full ſin in general! 

deſcription of him. There avere two men But it 15 neceſſary to conſider, 

in one city, the one rich, and the other poor. Secondly, Our own particular fins, 


The rich man had exceeding many flocks and We cannot abhor the latter, till we are 
herds. But the poor man had nothing, ſave brought to a juit abhorrence of the 
one little euue-lamb, which he had bought former; but we reſt in vain, th a general 
aud nouriſcd up: and it grew up together notion of ſin, unleſs we apply it to our 
ewith him, and with his childrea; it did own caſe, and draw the picture for our- 
eat of his own meat, and drank f his eowa ſelves : for herein lies the deceit that catt 
cup, and lay in his beſom, and aas unto a mitt before us, and flatters us into a 
him as a daughter. Aud there came a tra- falic ſecurity. We cannot but acknoy- 
veller to the rich man, and he ſpared ts take ledge, that fin is juſtly the object of di- 
of his on flick, and of his own herd, to vine hatred, and no leſs juſtly the cbjed 
dia for the avay-faring man, that vas of our own. We ſee the heinouſneſs of i 
come unto him, but took the poor man's lib, in other men, but we cannot ſo cafily ſce 
and draſſid it fer the man that was come is it in ourſelves. We imagine that we are 
im [2 Sam. XL; 1, 2, 3. 40 not guilty of the ſame offences, or that 
Is not our anger greatly kindled againſt there are peculiar circumſtances to min- 
him, as ſoon as we hear of this inhuman gate aud leſſen our guilt. We endeavour 
inſtance of oppreſſion ? and are we not to draw up an excuſe for our favourite 
ready to ſay with David, e the Lord fin, in thoſe ſoftening words, 1s it nit 8 
liveth, the man that hath done this thing lilile cue ? Or provided we indulge only 
ſhall jurely die (Verſe 5.) our prevailipg infirmity, we deſire lo 
But we thall conceive a yet greater ab4/compound with God, and offer Naamans 
horrence of fin, if we conſider it as in- plca, hoping, the Lord will pardm u 
Jurious to ourſelves. in this thing (2 Kings, v. 18.). 5 
It is this that extinguiſnes that glorious But, let us not he thus deceived, for i 
lamp, our reaſon; violates that faichful is hard to confinè ourſelves to one ſingl 
friend, our conſcience; perverts and diſ- fin, There is a ſtrange connection 1 
torts our will, and delivers up the go- wickedneſs, and one link of the chan 
vernment of our minds, to thoſe violent draws on the reſt. —_ 
paſſions and affections that delight only in We are perhaps averſe to this, or chat 
anarchy and confuſion. | particular fin, but we know not how ſoon 
It overturns the order in which we were our averſion may be worn away. 
created, lays our immortal faculties on 4 Our favourite ſin may power 1 
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commend it, and train us at length 
from a ſlight embrace, to an intimate 


familiarity 3 we may inſenſibly enter- | 


tain kinder thoughts of it, for it is na- 
tural enough to eſteem our friend's ac- 
vaintance. 

And farther, it is impoſlible to hate ſin, 
upon a juſt foundation, whilſt we retain 
an affection for any particular ſin. 

Tais may be more convenient to us, 
2nd another leſs, but we cannot abſtain 
from either, with a due regard to the ho- 
nour of God, or a perfect ſenſe of the 
baſencſs of ſin, unleſs we are reſolved to 
abſtain from both. _ 

Let not therefore any one ſatisfy him- 
ſelf, becauſe he 1s not as other men are, 
while he is only diſtinguiſhed from them 
by his particular vices. | 

Let not the drunkard boaſt of himſelf, 
becauſe he is not addicted to luſt; neither 
let the man, that is free from drunken— 
neſs and luſt, acquieſce in a vain opinion 
of himſelf, if he is poſſeſſed with phari- 
ſaical pride, villanous cunning, and dia- 
bolical diſſimulation. | | 

But, let every man fairly examine his 
own ſtate, and all the circumſtances of his 
guilt, Let him conſider the extent and 
influence of 1t, how many he has injured 
by it; how often he has done violence 
to his conſcience, and how often rejected 
the kind admonitions of the Holy Spirit ; 
what mercies he has received, what af- 
fictions he has ſuffered from the hand of 
God, and how little they have availed 
towards his repentance. And this will 
teach us, | | 

Laſtly, To bring all our cenſures 
home, and confine them to ourſelves, 
till we utterly abhor and forſake our 
vices. | 

The conduct of our own lives, is an 
atur of ſo much difficulty, and affords 
us ſo much matter for employment every 
day, that if we were reſolved to dil- 
charge it thoroughly, we could have no 
leiſure to reflect upon the greater world 
without us. 

And the real faults of the world are ſo 
many, and report and cenſure repreſents 
them as ſo many more, that if we pry into 
the affairs of others, we can never have 
ume to look into our own, 

One of theſe muſt be done, and the 
der may be very well left undone; as 
we cannot ſerve two maſters, ſo we can- 
Wt attend to our own faults, and thole of 
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others ; it behoves us, therefore, to make 


a right uſe of our cenſures. 


When we have ſtrained our invention 
to aggravate our neighbour's guilt, and 
lay all the odious colours that calumny 
can caſt upon it; when we have deſcribed 
him, as ungrateful to God, injurious ro 
his brother, and even the worſt of ene- 
mies to himſelf, let us change our firit 
deſign, and try whether the diſagreeable 
character will not ſuĩt ourſelves. 

It may be, it will ſtare upon us, like a 
picture that ſeems to direct its eyes to 
every one that looks upon it. 

We are perhaps unwilling to open our 
breaſts, and ſearch all its retirements; we 
may therefore ſee ourſelves by reflection; 
and when we have raiſed our indignation 
againſt a ſuppoſed criminal, we may paſs 
ſentence upon a real one, and give it the 
utmoſt force and ſharpneſs, with, Thou 
art the man, | 
When we judge others, we may eaſily 
be deceived by falſe appearances, and 
our partiality may pronouncetoo ſevere a 
judgment. | 8 

But in ourſelves, we are not liable to 
be thus miſtaken; and if we deal faith- 


fully with our ſouls, and acknowledge 


with David, that we hade finned again 
the Lord, our conſcience will tell us, in 


the words of Nathan, The Lord alſo hath 
put away your fin, you ſhall not die (2 Sam. 


XII. 13.) 


SERMON XII. 


The Duty of forgivingour Enemies, 
recommended and enforced. 


Luk E, xi. 4. 


Forgive us our ſins; for we alſo forgive every one 
that is indebted to us. 


HE crucified Jeſus having made one 

tull, perfect, and ſutficient facrifice, 
oblation, and ſatisfaction for the ſins of 
the whole world, is gone up 0! vigh to 
the right hand of the Father, to Continue 
his interceſfion for us; and oſter tue in- 
cenſe of our prayers, entorced with the 


infinite merits of his precious death. 


But becauſe we are toolith and igno- 
rant, even as a beaſt befu.e nim, and 
unable to frame our pet:ccons aright, 
therefore in compaſſion to 0 r infiguties, 
he gave us an ablolute form of prayer, 
N 4 and 
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and taught us to preſent our petitions at 
the throne of grace, in words that came 
down from heaven. | 
And whatſoever is worthy to be the 
object of our deſires, whether it be the 
glory of God, or the happineſs of man; 
the food that ſuſtains us for a day, or the 
bread that endurtth for ever; the pardon 
of our fins, or an evcrlaſting reward; a 
deliverance from all the evils, or the at- 
tainment of all the gocds of time and 
eternity; more than we could have pre- 
ſumed to deſire, and infinitely more than 
we can deſerve; all theſe are ſummed up, 
and contained in this comprehenſive form 
of prayer. | 

Every petition is of great importance, 
but none of greater than the p-tition for 
forgiver.{s of our tre ſpaſſes ; and to he 
the importance of 1t, this alone has a 
condition annexed to it. 

To promote peace on earth, the Fa- 
ther of mercies is pleaſed to preicribe 
the ſame meaſure to us, as we defire to 
receive from him; and to off:r pardon 
and peace to his rebellious creatures, if 
they will but vouchſafe to forgive each 
other. | | | 

Our treſpaſſes can no more be yum- 
bered than the hairs of our head, the 
ſtars of heaven, or the ſands of the ſhore ; 
and the weight of our guilt 3s too heavy 
to be borne by the mott perfect of the 


ſons of men. The pardon tnat is reached 


out to us, is of the utmoſt extent, and 
imports a deliverance from an eternity of 
miſery. And yet our compallicnate father 
lays only the light offences, winch our 


brethren have committed againſt us, in 


the balance with our hewous tranſgreſſions 
againſt himſelf. | | 

The greatelt 1njuries, that we can re— 
ceive from our en2m1-:3s, are but as the 
light duſt of the balance, and yet our 
forgiveneſs of them procures the pardon 
of our fins againſt God, The latter are 
written with a pen of iron, in the bock 
of everlaſting remembrance ; and the 
former ſhould be written but in duſt, or 
ſcattered upon the waters; and, yet if 
we pais by the one, our offended God 


will blot out the other, T'o be forgiven 


of God, is ſo neceſſary to ail the children 
of Adam; and to forgive our brethren, 
15 ſo reaſonable a duty, that we mutt be 
loſt and abandoned for ever, if we do 
not haſten to forgive, that we may be 
forglven, | 
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To enforce this duty, I ſha!l ſhey, 

Firſt, That we are not fit to pray i; 
God: 

Secondly, That we renounce his pe. 
don: | | 

Thirdly, That we mock and prey, 
cate with nim: And, | | 

Fourchty, That we turn our prayer in 
an imprecation, unleſs we forgive our hy, 
thren their treipaſſes. 

And, Firſt, That we are not ft 
pray, unleſs we forgive our brethren they 
treipalies, 

Prayer is to be offered up to God wi 
our whole heart, and requires all te 
warmth and earneſtneſs of our faſig 
and affections. Both our duty and interd 
obl ge us to addreſs ourtelves to him 
the cloſeſt application : and if we ©. 
ſider the ſubject of our pray-rs, at d 
times, and e'peciaily when we ak ty 
pardon, we cannot be cold and indifer. 
ent, we cannot but be preſſing and in. 
portunate, we cannot ſuffer cur te t 
ſlecp, nor our eyelids to fiumber, nor the tt, 
les of our head 10 take any reſt, till w 
have obtained the Celired bleſſing, 

But if we retain an implacable une. 
giving temper; if the deſtruction of on 
ſuppoled enemy be the Cbject of on 
withes and deſires; if the violent flamed 
anger, or the ſecret lingering fire ot m 
h.c burn within us, our devotions wil 
loſe their neceſſary zeal, and our dit 
dered minds will leave the mercy-ſeatu 
Purite their revenge; nor can ue expit 
that tac ſpirit of God ſhould deſcend ys 
on Our ſacrifices, or his facred fire cont 
down from heaven, to ſhew his acc! 
ance and approbation, while anger rag 
or malice lu ks within us: there 18 a6 
tner flame that prevails over us, ee 
that waich is earthly, ſenſual, devil 
The accurſcd ſpirit potlefies the dr 
and pollutes the temple of the fi 
Ghoſt ; and we come in vain to the alt 
till we have cieanſed our hearts from til 
pollution, and compoſed them ind! 
peaceable and friendly temper. Andu 
lefs we thus quality ourſelves, we, 

Secondly, Renounce God's pad 
When ſinful man had loſt the favours 
God, ard was condemned to die . 
juſt and righteous ſentence, he cout 
preſume to hope for an alteration, 0 
leſs could he expect a repeal df & 
dreadful decree ; for he had no men 
procure it, nor could reaſon find o? 

expects 
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exped N „ en 
But had God himſelf declared, that ſuc 
an expedient might be found, and opened 
+ door of hope, by ſhewing a bare poſli- 


THOMAS N 
jent to ſatisfy the juſtice of God. 


lite of forgiveneſs, would not the cou- 
n have ſubmitied to any 
terms, and gladly have embraced the 
hardeſt that could have been impoſed ? 


| And ſurely none more ealy could have 


been impoſed, than mutual forgiveneſs 


ler. 
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Patience with bim (Matth. xviii.). 
our fins are inſtances of folly and ingra- 


and charity to one another. Nay, had not 
bis bs required; had we been left to 


our own choice, the principles of grati- 


dude, and all the ingenuous ſentiments of 
human nature, mult have prompted us to 


forgive. : 

When the Lord forgave his ſervant that 
wel bim ten thouſand talents, and was 
moved wwith compaſſion towards bim and 


| hoſed him, though he might have fold him 


into ſlavery, with his wife and children, 
| and all that he had, foraſmuch as be had not 
| to pay; it might be reaſonably ſuppoſed, 
that the ſervant ſhould immediately ſeek 


4 | for his fellow ſervants, and cancel all 
W their debts, if not only one, but every 


one had ozwed him an hundred pence. Such 


36.4 generous ulage naturally opens the heart, 
and inclines it to gratify itſelf, by a 
WS plcafing imitation of it; and had not 
WE truth itſelf aſſured us of it, and did not 
experience daily confirm it, we could 
hardly think it poſſible, that the ſervant 
WS ſhould rigidly inſiſt upon a debt of an hun- 


8 | dred pence, and caſt his felloww-ſervant into 


priſon, when he humbly beſought him 16 have 
All 


titude, hut none are more foolith and un- 


WE grateful, than an obſtinate refuſal to for- 
gie our brother, when God has made 


it the condition of our own forgive- 
nels, 


That infinite wiſdom ſhould contrive 


dhe means of our reconciliation ; and that 
We infinite goodneſs ſhould make an atone- 
ment for us: that the Son of God ſhould 
be born in the weakneſs of our fleſh, and 


endure the multitude of our infirmities ; 
that he ſhould paſs through the contempt, 


= the ſcorn, the blaſphemies of men; that 
he ſhould almoſt fiak under the _ of 


our ſorrows in the garden: that he ſhould 
lay, It is finiſhed, having paid down the 
full price of our ranſom ; and yet, that 
we ſhould render all this ineffectual to 
our ſalvation ; that we ſhould ſpurn at 


forgiveneſs, and diſdain to be ſaved; 
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that the only difficulty ſhould proceed 


from ourſelves; and we ſhould be eter- 
nally milerable, becauſe we were unna- 
tural, unrelenting, and unmerciful ; this 


ſurely is enough to fill the heavens and 


the carth with attomſhment; and to 
leave us without excuſe for ever and 
ever. . 

If we hold faſt our enmity to one ano- 
ther, whilſt God is willing to be at peace 
with us, we caſt the vileſt indignities and 
reflections upon him; we leſſen his ho- 
nour and magnify our own; we efteem. 
our offences againſt him as a thing of 
nought, and value the injeries that are 
done to us, at the deareſt rate ; as if our 
offences againſt God might eaſily be ex- 
piated, and the offences againſt us could 
admit of no expiation. | | 

And yet what are the moſt heinous in- 
juries that we are capable of receiving ? 
We generally make a wrong eſtimate of 
theſe things, and throw all the weight we 
can into our qwn ſcale ; we allow nothiag 
for ignorance, inadvertency, nor ſurprize, 
but add all the aggravating circumſtances 
that we can poſſibly invent, to enhance 
our brother's tranſgreſſions. But when 
our invention or malice has done its 
worſt; when we have placed ourſelves in 
the faireſt view, and repreſented our ad- 
verfary in the blackeſt colour; yet no 
real or imaginary circumſtances can ren- 
der the wrongs that we hive ſuffered, of 
equal weight or malignity with our guitt 
towards God. F: 

Is it our friend that has injured us ? 
Has he enjoyed continual inſtances of our 
kindneſs? Have we ſerved him in the 
moſt generous, diſintereſted manner? 
And has he given us the baſeſt and moſt 
diſingenuous uſage? Has he made the 
moſt ſhameful return; and treacherouſly 
wounded us in the moſt tender part? Yet 
has not God been more our friend? Has he 
not viſited us with mercies every mo- 
ment ? Could his kindneſs to us promote 
his intereſt, or be profitable to him? And 
have not we baſely betrayed him, inſo- 
lently trampled upon his honour, and de. 
lighted to put him to grief? And is 
there any word in our tongue, or in all 
the languages in the world, expreſſive 
of baſeneſs and ingratitude, that may not 
with the ſtricteſt juſtice be applied to us ? 
Can we antwer theſe queſtions without 
condemning ourſelves? Or, can we 
pretend to draw a compariſon, when 

there 
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there is hardly the ſhadow of a reſem- 
blance ? | | 
But ſuppoſe that a parent is offended 


by an obſtinate and rebellious ſon ; we 


will conſider the greateſt obligations that 


the former is capable of heaping upon 


the latter. He has been the inſtrument 
of bringing him into life ; he has watched 
over him, with the tendereſt care, from 
the moment of his birth, ſupported him 
in the weakneſs of his infancy, aſſiſted 
the growing ſtrength of youth, and pro- 
vided a relief for the infirmities of age. 
He hath rejoiced in his joys, and been 


pierced through with his ſorrows, and 


yearned over him with as much affection, 
as melted the heart of Jacob, when he 
embraced and clave to his well-beloved 
ſon Joſeph. And we will ſuppoſe ( a hard 
ſuppoſition) that his fon has wearied him 
with perverſeneſs, and laboured to fill up 
the meaſure of ingratitude; yet, even 
then there is room for forgiveneſs, and 


there is a glorious example to recommend 
it to him. 


And it is more than juſt ſe- 
verity to cut him off for ever, and deny 
him the leaſt portion of his bleſſing. 
This exceeds the compaſs of his offences, 


and ſeems to reach after a greater power 


than God has given him. For he that 


| 322 till death, endeavours to carry 


is revenge beyond it; and by exerting 
the utmoſt that he can, he ſhews his ma- 
licious deſire of doing more: and in the 
mean time is forgetful of our common 
Father in Heaven. 

For he alone is the author and giver 
of life; and he watches over the imper- 
fect infant in the womb, and guards him 
againſt thoſe dangers which no fatherly 
care can foreſee, or prevent; he protects 
and defends him, while he lies upon his 


mother's knees, or hangs upon her 


breaſts; he turns his food into nouriſh- 
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forth to meet it, and impatiently way 
torit. He 1s always ready to hear, tl 
his children refuſe to pray; and even 
the laſt hour, he opens his arms to receze 
them. | 

It is impoſſible to find out any in 
done by man, that equals the leaſt of oy 
fins againſt God. '"I'hey are widely di. 
ferent in their nature, and bear no pro- 
portion to each other. And there is fil 
a wider difference between the periou 
injured, For the inequality between the 
greateſt and leaſt of men is but bare 
diſcernible, and grounded only on ! 
{mall advantage of power, wiſdom, «© 
goodneſs, And every ſeeming excellence 
that adorns and diſtinguiſhes one fron 
another, and every valuable endownen 
is no more than the ſhadow of the divine 
perfections, and but the ſcatterings of 
that bountiful hand which diſpenſes ble. 
tings to a world of creatures. The full 
neſs of power, wildom, holineſs, ud 
goodneſs, is in him alone that create 
them. And our tranſgreſſions againſt hin 
riſe in proportion to the excellence of hy 
nature, and the dignity of his attribute, 
and lay a heavy weight of guilt upon us, 
becauſe we violate his pure and af 
majeſty. 

We can therefore draw no objection 
againſt forgiving our brethren from the 
nature of the oftence, or from the ſtate of 
the perſon offended ; much leſs can w 
draw any objection from the multituded 
their offences, | 

Perhaps our brother has abuſed out 
kindneſs, and made our wounds bleed 
atreſh, though we have frequently for 
given him. But he hardly began to il. 
jure us, as ſoon as he was capable dt 
doing it; he has hardly continued to k- 
peat it every day; much leſs has Is 
multiplied injuries to ſeventy times {eret 


ment, and confirms the tender plant, in one day. But our ſins againſt God 


from its firſt ſpringing up into life, till it 


riſes to its perfect height; and he alſo 


keeps it from falling, while the evils of 
time gradually bow it down towards the 
grave: and this nurſing father is offended 
by his offspring every hour, and every 
Nothing but his mercy 
can ſurpaſs the offences that are offered 
to him; and though they are multiplied 
continually, he forbears to withdraw his 
biciiings; he ſtrives to overcome evil 
wich good; and if he perceives the leaſt 


tendency towards repentance, he runs 


began with our being, were inhanced 
and aggravated as ſoon as we knew tle 
difference between good and evil, an 
have .increaſed and multiplied togethX! 
with the moments of our lite. h 

We continually want relief from tut 
hand of God, and are more and more 1. 
debted to him. We cannot preſume 10 
expect a ſupply of our wants, before he 
have aſked for pardon ; and every ue 
that wEdehre his bleflings, we have fre 
occaſion to beg for forgivenels. For ve 


are compaſſed about with a cloud of wa 
Palen 
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even to the altar; and we cannot think 
how much we want forgiveneſs, without 


{ thinking alſo, how much we are obliged 


to forgive. „„ 
And ſhould our adverſary injure us as 


often as we offend God (which is indeed 


impoſſible), we ſhould even then rejoice, 


| {hat we have ſuch frequent opportunities 


of performing the conditions required of 
eget imitating the mercy of God. 
When we appear in the preſence of God, 


| our iniquities take hold of us, and we are 
_ . able to lock up, becauſe our heart faileth 
and yet in this deplorable condition, 
na divine compaſſion waits for us; and 


we know that our pardon will be ſealed 
in heaven, if we will repent and forgive 
our offending brethren. Can we then 
refuſe to embrace this great ſalvation, 
and are we diſcouraged at theſe reaſon- 


able terms, Do this, and your ſins thall be 


forgiven. you? 1 

Many there are that think it a hard 
ſaying, to lowe their enemies, and overcome 
evil with good; but why ſhould it be 
thought a thing unreaſonable with you, 
to deal with our enemies, as we deſire 
God ſhould deal with us? 

We are in a ſtate of rebellion againſt 
God, and yet we beſcech him, not only 
to pardon us, not only to bear with us, 
but to heap his bleſſings upon us; the 
bleſlings of time, and the happineſs of 


eternity: and ſurely nothing but the ful- 


nels of love, can move him to withdraw 
his avenging hand, and purſue us with 
otices ot kindneſs, through all the por- 
tions of time, and the ages of eternity. 
Great was the diſtance between God and 
us, even before we fell from innocence ; 
and our fins had made a yet greater diſ- 
tance, and farther ſeparated between us 
and him; and though we could make no 
advances towards him, nor move one ſtep 
towards a reconciliation, yet he vouch- 
ſafed to cloſe the difference, and came ſo 
near to us, as to take our nature upon 
bim, and not only our nature, but the 
burthen of our ſins. He was ſo far from 
retaining his enmity, and cheriſhing his 
Juſt indignation, that he purchaſed our 
Peace at an infinite price; and gave up 
himſelf a ſacrifice for us. | 
And can we till indulge our paſſions, 
wuen he intreats us to ſubdue them? 
Snall we refuſe to ſacrifice our pride, and 


dur revenge, when our Redeemer beſecches 


ceſlary returns of prayer. 
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paſſes, and a new train of fins follows us 


us to renounce them ? Surely every man 
muſt defire the pardon of God; ſurely 
no man can think it too hard to forgive 
his brother, for the fake of God's par- 
don. EF, 

For, thirdly, Unleſs we perform 
this condition, we mock and prevaricate 
with him. 

Our duty and our neceſſities oblige us 
to frequent the throne of grace with our 
prayers. Our wants and our . 
are new every morning, and preſs upon 
us in all our paths by day, and compaſs 
about our bed by night. Our infirmities 
conſtrain us to lift up our voice to heaven, 
and the time of need returns ſo often, 
that we muſt in compaſſion to ourſelves, 
often return to prayer; and we cannot 
but cry unto God in the form of prayer 
which he himſelf has taught us. And if 
we repeat tlat form of prayer, we make 
the forgiveneſs of our brethren, the con- 
dition of obtaining our own forgiveneſs. 

Whenſoecver we fly to the mercy-ſcat, 
we pretend to have cancelled all our 
brother's debts, and to have caſt our en- 
mity behind us. Ihe purpoſes of a ma- 

Ticious heart, and the ſtudied contrivances 
of revenge, are inconſiſtent with theſe 
profeſſions. There is not room for an 
habitual ſettled hatred, between the ne- 
For if we 
were really in charity with our brother, 
when we offered our morning ſacrifice 
to God, and ſincerely forgive all the 
wrongs we have received, when we at- 
tend the evening ſervice, we ſhall then 
truly govern our paſſions, and le: not the ſun 
ge down or riſe upen eur wrath. But dread- 
ful is our prevarication, unleſs we fin- 
cerely forgive: we know that God diſ- 
cerneth the ſecrets of the heart, and 
therefore to him doth all fleſh come: and 
yet we preſume to mock him with vain 
pretences, and violate the articles of 
peace, even while we feem to accept of 
them. One would think it ſcarcely poſ- 
ſible to beg for pardon, without being in 
earneſt ; or to be regardleſs of ſalvation, 
when we ſend up our petitions for it; and 
yet unleſs we forgive our brethren, we 
deal in a ludicrous manner with the Al- 
mighty, and are not in earneſt when we 


mention the terms of peace. 


Vile wretched man ! Better were it 
for thee not to pray at all, than to pray 
without forgiving thy brethreu. Thou 
deceive chyſelf; and how importucate 
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ſoever thou art, thou really doſt not de- 
ſire pardon at the hands of God: for 
thou beſeecheſt him only to forgive as 
thou haſt forgiven, and ſince thou haſt 
not done the one, thou canſt not expect 
the other; thy own mouth condemneth 
thee, and thy prayer is turned into a 
contradiction. | 

Nor is this all: But, fourthly, It be- 
comes an imprecation. It preatly con- 
cerns every man, to conſider the ſtate and 
condition of his mind, before he enters 
into the. preſence of God; if no violent 

aſſion diſturbs his breaſt, no ſecret ma- 
Fice preys upon it, he is qualified to beg 
for the pardon of his ſins. But it he in- 
dulpes the reſtleſs thouglus of revenge, 
the rancour and bitterueſs cf hatred, and 
the never-dying worm of malice, his 
Prayer will be an abomination, and bring 
down curſes upon his head, 

Let him conſider what he purpoſes to 
do to his enemy; whether he does not 
pant after his deſtruction, and is not fram- 
ing a ſnare to entangle his icet in the way 
of death; let him ſurvey the dark corners 
of his heart, and ſee what blood and cru- 
elty is lurking there; and then let him 


aſk himſelf, whether he does not call for 


the ſame unmerciful uſage, the ſame ſud- 
den revenge, the ſame dreadful deſtruc- 
tion from God, as he earneſtly deſires to 
bring upon his brother. The words of 
his prayers are not to be regarded, nei- 
ther do they bear the natural conſtruction, 
but are to be interpreted by his uncharita- 
ble wiſhes, defires, and deſigns. Lord, 
(ſays he) forgive me my treſpaſles, as I 
forgive them that treſpaſs againſt me; that 
3s, Thou knoweſt, O Lord, that I do not 
forgive them, but wait for the hour of re- 
venge, and would (if poſſible) enjoy it to 
the full this very inftant, and glat my 


paſſion with ſwift and devouring deſtruc- 


tion: therefore, O Lord, I beteech thee 
deal with me, as I would deal with mine 
enemies, and ſnatch me hence to ſuffer 
thy eternal indignation. How unnatural 
ſoever this imprecation may ſeem to be, 
how much ſoever it may ſhock every one, 


that has the leaſt remains of humanity, 


yet the prayer of the uncharitable man 1s 
actually turned into this very imprecation. 
Let us therefore ſacrifice all malice and 
hatred, and all deſires of revenge, to the 
Prince of Peace. Let us learn, after his 
example, to love our enemies, and eſteem 


4 


thou prayeſt. 
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every man as our brother, and our frie, 
Let us conſider how much it concern; u, 
that our pardon ſhould be ſealed in hg. 
ven, before we go hence, and be no no 
izen, Let us therefore remove every g 
and hindrance, that may occaſion a ng. 
ment's delay. And, Jet us never ly 
down to ſleep without being at peace yin 
the whole world. Let us agree with ou 
adveriary, While we are yet in the wa; 
and, let not the Judge turprize us 2 
ſtate of enmity, leſt our pathon ſhout 
become our eternal tormenter, and gy 
malice ſhould be an unquenchable fre, 
Let us remember the words of tie ſons q 
Sirach, He that revengeth jhall j.nd wn. 
geance from the Lord, and be jrull juz 
keep his fin in remembrance. Forgizt 10 
neighbour the hurt that he hath done un 
thee, jo jhall thy fins alſo be forgive when 

One man beareih bali 


againſt another, and doth be ſeek paran 


from the Lord? He ſheweth no mercy ta q 


man, which is like himſelf, and duh lt 
ae forgiveneſs of his own fins? If he tha 
is but fleſh nourijhes hatred, who will tt 
treat for pardon of his fins ? Remember th 
end, and let enmity ceaſe ; remember corrip- 
tion and death, and abide in the Command- 
ments. (Ecclet, xxvili.) 


SERMON XII. 


Ttx Manifeſtation of the Divine 
Glory. 


ExoD. xxxili. 18, 19. 


And he ſaid, 1 beſeech thee, ſhew me thy glor;, 
And he ſaid, I will make all my goodnels pat 
before thee. | 


81 was the condeſcenſion of tie 
Almighty, in vouchſafing to ſpeas 
to ſinful duſt and aſhes ! Great alſo va 
his mercy, in preſerving a people con- 
paſſed about with infirmities, and holding 
their ſoul in life, when they heard him 
ſpeak out of the midſt of the fire, and 
ſaw the mountain tremble at the ters 
of his preſence. 

But notwithſtanding this mercy and 
condeſcenſion, the people were juli! 
afraid to hear his voice a ſecond ume, 
and behold another manifeſtation of 8 
dreadful Majeſty ; and it 1s not difficul 


to account tor thoſe aſtoniſhing 5 


W 


vs 


. 
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But how ſhall we account for his draw- 


1 ing near to the thick darkneſs where God 
alt was indeed in obedience to the 


divine command. But how could mortal 


? | hope to enter into the preſence of 

4 God, and live? With what words ſhall 
Ve expreſs, how ſhall we draw the mea- 
7 | | ſure of that goodnels which enabled him 


to bear it? 

Bchold the God of mercy and com- 
paſſion ſpeaks unto Moſes face to face, as a 
man ſpeaketh unto his friend! and the 


SS ct of men was emboldened to be- 


ſeech him, to ſhew him his glory; and 


; 5 ſo gracious was he to his righteous ſer- 


8 * . 
vant, that he anſwered his requeſt with 


i : | this declaration, I vil] make all my good- 
% 4/5 befere thee. 


Though we cannot yet attain to this 


Ss 4&ilightful view, and can gueſs but un- 


certainly at the manner of this manifeſta- 
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| | humbly hope, that he will not be 
| h bade them ſtand afar of, when we may y hope, 
_ approached to the Lord of glory. 
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extreme to mark the abſurdity of our 
thoughts, or expreſſions; for we can 
but peat as @ child, and think as a child, 
concerning him; and the wiſeſt of men 
is feoliſb and ignorant, even as a beaſt 
before him, | 

Though each of the perfections of God 
is full of glory, yet he ſeems to delight 
more particularly in his goodneſs, and to 
illuſtrate and diſtinguiſh himſelf by the 
exerciſe of it. It may be called his fa- 
vorite attribute, which he chooſes, which 
he rejoices to preſent to us: the others 
demand our reverence, but this engages 
our love. With this he meets us in all 
our ways, and even conſtrains us to be- 
hold the light of his countenance : but 
the other he mercifully conceals, or ſhews 
but a little part of them; and turns 
away his face from us, that he may hide 
his terrors. | 


With this goodneſs he looks graciouſ- 


tin, yet we cannot but deſire to partake ly upon us, as upon the camp of Iſrael, 
with Moſes; though we are ſurrounded when he led them through the ſea ; but 
with clouds and thick darkneſs, yet we with his other perfeQtions, he would be 
cannot but endeavour to break through, almoſt as dreadful to us as to the hoſt of the 
and gaze at that amiable perfection which Egyptians, when he looked through the pillar = 
the Lord permitted to paſs before him. J fire, and troubled the hoſt. (Ex. xiv. 24.) 
May the ſame compaſſion, which guard- His goodneſs ariſes like the Sun 77 
ed and ſtrengthened Moſes, while he 2 with healing in its auinge, and 
beheld the glory of the divine nature, diſpenſes a mild and cheerful light, like 
pardon my preſumption in attempting to the beauty of the morning, when the day 
explain this wonderful part of the ſacred breaks, and the ſhadows flee away. 
hiſtory. e It does not appear with a dazzling 
And, firſt, I ſhall with reverence in- glory, to frite us down to the earth, and 
quire, why he ſhewed him only his good- mite us with blindneſs ; or with a counte- 
rels, when he deſired to ſee his glory. nance like lightning, to make us ſhake, and 


Secondly, In what ſenſe we may ſup- 
pole that his goodneſs paſſed before him. 

And, thirdly, What uſe we ſhould 
make of this gracious diſpenſation. 

And, firit, He might ſhew him only 


his goodneſs, to intimate that his good- 


nels is his greateſt glory. When we 
ſpeak of the divine perfections, it is in- 
deed improper to ſay, that one is afore, 
or after other; one is greater or leſs than 
another: for ſince all are infinite, they 
admit of no degrees of compariſon, but 
are equally glorious, equally exceed the 
meaſure of our capacities, and the line of 
human reaſon. But the Almighty has 
been pleaſed to ſtoop to our weakneſs, 


become as dead men: but with the meek- 
neſs and gentleneſs of Joſeph, when he 
comforted his trembling brethren with, 
Behold your eyes ſee, and the eyes of my 
brother Benjamin, that it is my mouth that 
ſpeaketh to you (Gen. xlv. 12.) ; and of a 
greater than Joſeph, when he returned 
from the grave, to his afflicted diſciples, 
ſaying, Why are ye troubled, and why as 
thoughts ariſe in your hearts, behila my 
bands and my feet, that it is 1 myſelf. 
(Luke, xxiv. 38, 39.) Which leads me 
to another reaſon, for which we may ſup- 
pole, that the Almighty promiſed only 
to ſhe his goodneſs to Moſes : namely, 
becauſe he was unable to bear the view 


and ſpeak after the manner of men, in of his other perfections. | 
regard to our infrmities. And fince The very fight of his power is enough 
there is not a word in our tongue, that to deſtroy the mightieſt of the ſons of 
can juſtly expreſs the majeſty of God, men: it need not exert itſelf againſt 


them, 
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them, if it does but appear before them, 
they are gone. His word created the 
world out of nothing, and can in an in- 
ſtant reduce it to nothing again. With 
bis ſtrengihb he ſet faſt the mountains ; and 
with the breath of his diſpleaſure they ſhall 
be ſcattered, and the hills ſhall melt away. 
It was therefore in compaſſion to the 
weakneſs of Moſes, that the Lord covered 
bim <with his hand, and ſpread his ſhadow 
over him, that he might not periſh at the 
ſight of his power; for great is his power 3 
yea, and his wiſdom is infinite. (Pſalm 
cxlvii. 5.) e 
Human reaſon, in its firſt eſtate, bore 


** 


but a faint reſemblance of the wiſdom of 
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God; and the ſtream, that flowed from 


the fountain of light, is now ſo groſsly 
polluted, ſo full of corruption, that it 
dares not behold 1ts divine original ; but 
is amazed and confounded, if it looks 
toward the ſource from whence it ſprung. 
Our thoughts and conceptions ariſe from 
the uncertain reports of our ſenſes; our 
judgments are biaſſed by prejudice ; our 
poſitive concluſions are no more than ar- 
bitrary conjectures ; and even our ſureſt 
maxims of wiſdom and policy, are com- 
paſſed about with darkneſs and error; and 
the eye of reaſon, which is weak in itſelf, 
muſt be much more weakened, if it at- 
tempts to behold the piercing light of 
divine wiſdom. 


When God had poured down an ex- 


traordinary meaſure of wiſdom upon 
Solomon, it quite over-powered he queen 
of Sheba, and there was no more ſpirit in her 
(1 Kings, x.), after ſhe had obſerved the 
excellent underſtanding that was ſhed 
upon him. And if there was ſo much 
force in a portion of wiſdom, how much 

reater muſt there be in the fullneſs of it? 
If that which was liable to vanity and ſin, 
and which quickly loſt itſelf in wicked- 


eſs and folly, was an object worthy of 


admiration; how wonderful is that wil- 
dom, which is ſubject to no variableneſs, 
nor ſhadow of turning ! If that which 
enabled him to go in and out before his 
great people, and govern them prudent- 
ly, during a ſhort ſpace of time, was 


a gift preferable to long life, riches, 


and honour; how ſhall we ſufficiently 
adore that infinite wiſdom, which governs 
all the nations; and by its unerring po— 
licy orders and diſpoſes all the changes 
and chances of the world, from the be- 
ginning to the end of time? 
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And ſinful man is leſs capable of bh. 
holding the holineſs, than the wiſdom 9 
God. The ſhameful tokens of his cor. 
ruption are fo plain upon him, and he j 
ſo defiled with the leproſy of wicked. 
neſs, that he cannot bear the fight d 
himſelf, and is conſcious of his ſhane, 
even while the darkneſs covers hin, 
How then can he appear before a pur 
and holy God; or enter into that dread. 
ful preſence which would ſhew him jet 
more plainly to himſelf? Ut avere ea 
for the Ethiopian to change his ſkin, and th 
leopard his ſpots, than for the finner 9 
lift up his eyes to the purity of the diving 
nature, and then reflect upon his on 
filthineſs, without horror and confuſion, 

Though holineſs is in itſelf an amiable 
ſpectacle, and ſhines forth in perfect 
beauty; yet our preſent frailty will ng 
permit us to dwell upon ſo glorious an 
object; nor can we preſume to draw near 
to it, until we are waſhed in the blood 
of the Lamb, and clothed wwith whit 
robes, which are the righteouſneſs of th 
faints, | 

And the divine juſtice is an object yet 
more dreadful: for this ſacred attribute 
never departs from its eternal rules, but 
is always uniform, and agreeable to 
itſelf; and as it hates our fins, with an 
utter hatred, and cannot but aſſert its 
own honour, by inflicting the puniſh- 
ment that is due to them, ſo we can 
never think of it, but with a ſenſe of 
guilt, and an expeQation of vengeance, 

'The God of juſtice will not indeed let 
virtue paſs. unrewarded ; but even our 
belt actions are unworthy of a reward; 
and cannot pretend even to claim a par- 
don. The righteous man falls ſever times 
a day, and therefore could derive nothing 
but terror from conſidering the juſtice of 
God, were he not alſo to corlider his 
boundleſs goodneſs. And though the in- 
nocence of Moſes could have encourag- 
ed him to ſtand with great boldneſs be 
fore a righteous God; though he had no 
reaſon to fear, that vengeance would 
overtake himſelf, yet he muſt have been 
afraid for the ſake of others, and been 
diſmayed at the thoughts of thoſe mile- 
rable creatures, that purſue their own de- 


ſtruction, and conſtrain God's juſtice t9 


draw its ſword, and make their plagues 
wonderful; for perfe& innocence mult 
tremble at the appearance of the deftroy- 


ing angel, though it were aſſured, that 
; tet 


l. plague foould not come nigh itſelf; it yet 


| mult grieve for the thouſand that fall beſide 


it, and the ten thouſand at its right-haud. | 

There is yet another reaſon, for which 
the Almighty might promiſe to ſhew 
only his goodneſs ; namely, That this 
ſhould be as the veil to cover his other 
perfections, and they ſhould be clothed, 


; N | and (I had almoſt faid) adorned with 


goodneſs. This is the only manifeſta- 
tion of them that has ever been vouch. 


| ſafed to us; and by this, their ma- 


jeſty condeſcends to us, and becomes 


: | even delightful to our ſight. His good- 


nels moved him to create us, and to 


make us capable of knowing him; and 


when he made himſelf known to us, all 
that he revealed of himſelf was: good- 
neſs. His providence gathers us under 1ts 


224 wings, that this gracious attribute may 
de our protection; and his banner over 


us is love. That power which 1s able 


_FT;7 aſunder the nations, and rend the 
„, in pieces, is continually employed in 
> the excrciſe of his kindneſs, and 1s 
WS alnighty in doing good. 


It brought the 
earth and the fulneſs thereof into being, 


z | that it might ſhed abroad his treaſures ; 


ard called a multitude of creatures into 


2 life, that the inſtances of his bounty 


might {till increaſe and multiply. 
His wiſdom contrives the moſt effectual 


means of promoting our intereſt, and 
guides and turns the various occurrences 
of the world, that they may miniſter to 
our happineſs. 


His knowledge has the earlieſt fore- 


WE ſight of our wants, and even takes our 
antes upon itſelf, and prepares a ſuitable 
ſupply for all our neceſſities. 


5 His uni- 
rerſal preſence is an univerſal bene- 


ft, and he almoſt ſeems to be every 
where preſent, for this end, that his 
= goodneſs may be every where preſent 
aso. No place or time can confine 


it; but it ſpreads through the whole 


we compaſs of nature, and reaches infinitely 
beyond this tranſitory ſcene. And as 
all the meaſures 


time, and an un- 
meaſurable eternity, are open at one 
View to God, ſo he at once beholds the 


| glorious variety of bleſlings, which he 
beſtows for ever and ever; and at once 


enjoys an eternity of goodneſs. 

And his juſtice has ſuch a regard to 
this merciful perfection, that it forbcars 
to deſtroy the ſinner, and is walling to 
be ſatisficd with the punithment of ſin. 
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The incarnation of the Son of God 
afforded the moſt agreeable ſight of the 
divine perfections; tor the veil of human 
fleſh concealed their terrible glory ; and 
man could ſee them and live, when he ſaw 
them through a glaſs darkly ; but even 
then all his goodneſs paſſed before us, 
for it broke through the veil, and could 
not be hid. His power ſeemed to be 
changed into the weakneſs of an infant, 
and diſdained not to be wrapt in ad- 
ling clothes, and laid in a manger. It 
ſubmitted to hunger and thirſt, to cold 
and nakedneſs; and forbore to exert 
itſelf, while zbe e of our Redeemer was 
exceeding ſorrowful, even unto death, and 
his body ſweat, as it were, great drops of 
blood falling to the ground, It bore the 
croſs with patience and reſignation, and 
was numbered with the tranſgreſſors for 
the fins of his people. But it was not 
altogether concealed, during his abode 
upon earth: it appeared but only in 
acts of mercy and compaſſion, zot zo de- 
ftroy men's lives, but to fave them. Telus 
of Nazareth aba, anointed with the Holy 
Ghoſt and with poxver 5 and be went about 
doing good, giving fight to the blind, feet 
Jo the lame, ears to the deaf, health ta 
the fic, and life to the dead. (Acts, x. 
38.) And in his laſt hour, though it did 
not manifeſt itieif in his reſcue, yet it 
ſupported him with ſuch meaſures of 
ſtrength, as enabled hun to bear the 
weight of our ſins, and rendered his 
ſufferings eſfectual to our ſalvation, 
His wiſdom alſo was revealed but im- 
perfectly, and opened itſelf by degrees; 
whule the holy Jeſus was a tender infant, 
it complied with the infirmities of a ra- 
tional ſoul, and waited till the dawning 
of human reaſon; and he that was perfect- 
ly wiſe from all eternity, did yet re- 
preient himſelf, as creaſing in wiſdom, 
as well as flature: he was diſtinguiſhed 
indeed by his extraordinary endowments, 
when he was but twelve years old; but yet 
it 15 marvellous, that he ſhould lay ſo 
long concealed : hey that heard him di. 
puting with the doctors, avere aſtoniſhed at 
his underſtanding and anſwers (Luke, ii.); 
but they would have been ſtruck with 
greater aſtoniſhment, had he not re- 
itrained his wiſdom, but ſuffered ut to 
ſhine forth in its full ſtrength. 
When he entered upon the public ex- 
erciſe of his miniſtry, he mercifully conſi- 
dered, that his followers were only chil- 
urs 
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dren in underſtanding. And though 
the great truths, which he brought down 
from heaven, were worthy of God, and 


could be revealed only by him, yet he 


adapted them to the capacities of men, 
and regarded the weakneſs of the re- 
ceivers, more than the majeſty of the 
giver. | 

He ſometimes ſpoke in parables, be- 
cauſe they had not ears to hear them 
more plainly delivered, And at other 
times he taught 1n the moſt familiar 
manner, and itovoped to the meaneſt un- 
derſtandings, that the moſt ignorant of 
the people might be made wiſe unto ſal- 
vation. And his juſtice, that awful 


perfection, did as it were ſuſpend itſelf, 
and wait with patience and forbearance, 


hoping for their amendment, until they 
had wearied mercy itſelf, and it could 


no longer refrain from puntthing. 


The moſt remarkable inftance cf juſ- 


tice was ſhewn upon the croſs; but even 


there it was clothed with goodneſs: it 
gave ſatisfaction to itſelt, by executing 


vengeance upon the weli-beloved Son ot 


God, and puniſhing our fins in that di- 


vine perſon, that took them upon him. 


While juſtice appeared in the puniſh-— 


ment of one, mercy rcjoiced in the fal- 
vation of the whole world. 


And this goodneſs dwelt among us, 
and vouchſafed us almoſt a bodily pre- 
ſence, from the time that he left the 
boſom of the father, till he returned to 


him, to reign in the fulneſs of glory. 
This perfection was that which his dijci- 


ples heard, which they ſaw with their eyes, 


which they looked upon, which they handled : 


doit their hands (1 John, i. 1.) 
Having inquired into the reaſons, for 
which God might be ſuppoſed to ihew 


only his goodnets to Moſes, 1 proceed, 


Secondly, Jo inquire in what ſenſe it 
might paſs before him. | 
But | am diſcouraged at the attempt. 


For, who is ſutticient tor it? For the Al- 


mighcy did not only promiſe to ditplay a 
portion of it, but all his goodneis; and 


this is ſo extenſive an object, that the 


eye of man is not large enough to behold 
it; and fnce our faculties are bounded 
and confined, how can they form an idea 
of an unlimited perfection? Though we 
could fee it clearly, as far as our eye can 
reach, yet there wouid be a vaſt compals, 
and even a world of goodnels, beyond 


the reach pf our eye; and when God 
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manifeſts it all, we can know it but i 
part. In heaven itſelf, it cannot be en. 
tirely preſented to us at one view, but 2 
our capacities are opened wider, it zl 
give us a larger ſight of itſelf; and win 
we have enjoyed ages of happineſs, fre 
diſcoveries will ſtill remain to be made: 
the more we know of it, ſo much the 
more we ſhall find is ſtill to be know: 
and the utmoſt we ſhall learn from on 
higheſt attaiaments will be, that our pu- 
ſpect will encreaſe to all eternity. 

We muſt therefore leſſen it, before we 
can take any meaſure of it, and ſpe 
only of ſome particular inſtances of the 
divine goodneſs, if we ipeak at all. 

We may then ſuppoſe, that the good. 
neſs which paſſed before Moſes, conlivel 
chiefly of his merciful diſpeniations ty 
his peculiar people, and the future bleſ. 
ings that he intended to beſtow upon 
them. Moſes had juſt interceded for 
the children of Iſreal, and ſtood in the 
gap, when the divine diſpleaſure was 
ra ly to break forth againſt them. And 
ſo tender was his compaſſion towards 
them, that Uke the Son of God, he 
would have taken their miſery upon him. 
ſelf, and been blotted cut of the beat if 
God (Ex. xxxii. 32.) , that their fin might 
be forgiven. It is therefore probable, 
that God might diſplay the riches of his 
goodnets towards the people whom Mo- 
ſes loved with ſo ardent an affcQun, 
aid might unfold the gracious counſel; af 
his providence. | 

Ile might ſhew him their wonderful 
ſacceſs under Joſhua, firſt in paſſing over 
the river Jordan, when the waters whit 
came down from above flood, and rife 1 
upon. an heap, and theſe that came down ii. 
wards the fea failed, and were cat if 
(och iii. 16.) . He might then preſent to 
him the <va/ls of Jericho, that fell down d 
the found ef the trumpets (Joſh, vi. 200; 
and the laughter of the five kings that fig 
azainſt Gibeon, while the ſun and mon ſud 
till, till the people had avenged tbenſceu 
upon their enemies (Joſn. x. 13.) 

He might give him a proſpedt of the! 
victory over Sera, captain of the bolt 7 
Fabin, when the ſtars in their vi 
fought againſt Siſera; and be bowed, it 
fell, he lay down, flain by the hand of 8 
van (Judges, v.). 

He might deſcribe their increaln} 
happineſs, under Samucl and David, aud 
Solomon, and make him joyful and 9 of 


rms XIII. 


| all the oodneſs that he would 
, _ ras. — and for Iſrael his 


pple. 
He 1 
and the 
= han of his holineſs, | 
„%%, of the fathers, and the princes 
e !rib:;, offered willingly auith a per- 
bert (Chron. xxix. ), and which 
omon filled with the various riches of 
ant nations. i 
5 He might repreſent Jeruſalem _— 
3 queen of the nations, and princeſs 
og the provinces, when the mighty 
nc from far, to behold and reverence 
greatneſs. | 
_ I might ſhew him his arm ftretched 
eo dave the city, when the prayer of 
W..-ciah came before him; and his 
= vel qvent forth to deſtroy an wundred and 
55 A core and five thouſand of its enemies 
WW. xvii. 36.) . 
ne might offer to his view the good 
amn, putting away the corruptions of 
nation, and in the mnidft of the un- 
55 bdly, afferting the honour of God. He 


t draw the glory of his tem- 
beauty that adorned the ha- 


2 dmpany of the prophets, which came 
n time to time intreating a ſinful na- 
Won to accept the overtures of mercy. 
nd at length he might fill him with 
ecxtaſy of joy and admiration, at the 
oedient of ſending his only Son to take 
Wc nature upon him, and bringing forth 
22 of the ſtem of Teſje, to Jave the 
%%, and bis people Lſrael (Iſa. xi. I.). 
night open his eyes to behold the hoſt 
angels that attended his birth, that mini- 
ed to him after his temptation, that 
claimed his reſurrection. 
He might ſpread before him the pover- 
and meanneſs into which he was born, 
d in which he lived, and the ſhame 
d miſery in which he died, together with 
the inſtances of his mercy, from the 
Inger to the croſs. | 
He might appear ariſing upon his 
urch, and ſhedding his glory upon it, 
: Moſes might ſee the Gentiles coming 
n light, and kings to the brightneſs of 
eng (Iſa. Ix. 3.). | 
He might alſo diſplay the conflicts of 
church militant, and deſcribe her 
lung through the furnace, and coming 
a like fine gold. And he might take 
n the partition between this world 
the other, ſhew him a heavenly, as 
as an earthly Canaan, and tranſport 
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to which David 


ec in array before him the glorious 
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him with the ſight of multitudes of every 
nation and language, coming to fit down 
«with | Abraham, 1jaac, and Facob, in the 
kingdom of God (Matt. viii. 11.). 

Thus might his goodneſs paſs before 
Moſes ; but ſtill we ſpeak but uncertainly ; 
it 1s enough for us to make ſome ſlight 
conjecture, and draw a faint reſemblance 
of it. | proceed, 

Thirdly, To inquire what uſe we 
ſhould make of this gracious diſpenſation. 

And, firſt, fince God delights to mani- 
felt his goodneſs, it ſhould encourage 
us to ſerve and pleaſe him. Goodneſs 
is the ſtrongeſt obligation, and the moſt 


perſuaſive inducement to the diſcharge of 


our duty: it has a mighty influence 
over every generous, ingenuous ſpirit, 
and carries them forth into action with a 
lively zeal; and it leaves the diſobedient 
without excuſe, and brings the Heavy 
charge of perverſeneſs upon them. It 
muſt be an incurable hardneſs of heart, 
that cannot be melted with goodneſs ; and 
a fatal ſtubbornneſs, that will not be 
drawn by the cords of love. It is an 
unſpeakable pleaſure to follow the Cap- 
tain of our Salvation, who has ſtrewed 
mercies in the way, and made the path 
of our duty, a ſhining light. And though 
we paſs through the wilderneſs, or the 
ſea, we need not be afraid, for he is our 
pillar to defend, and our guide to lead 
us. And if we look towards his good- 
neſs, that paſſes before -us, we ſhall not 
regard the evils of this world, hav- 
ing ſo delightful an object always in our 
view. | | 
It will go befere us like the flar, that 
went befere the wiſe men, till it came and 
ſtood where the young Child, Feſus, aas 
(Matt. ii. 9.) ; and when. we are arrived 
at the haven, where wwe would be, it will 
enlarge our ſouls, that they may receive 
the fulneſs of bliſs, and will give us 
the eternal enjoyment of itſelf, 
- Secondl;, and laſtly, Since the goodneſs 
of God has come down to viſit us, and 
made its abode with us, we ſhould chiefly 
endeavour to imitate this perfection; it 
has offered itſelf, even to our ſtricteſt 
ſurvey, and ſtood before us that we 
might take a draught of it. It has 
not appeared only for a ſhort time, like 
the tranſient flaſhes of lightning, but 
viſited us continually, like the ſun that 
rules the day; from morning to evening 
it has performed its uſual courſe, and 
0 been 
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been preſent with us in the watches of humiliation, laying aſide the 
the night. | | greatneſs, and putting on the garb of 
Let us not, therefore, value ourſelves, ners, covering themſelves with fackeluh, 
for the exent of our power, the improve- /tting in aſhes. (Jonah, ili. 6, 5.) 
ments of our knowledge, or wiſdom ; And as their ſins had brought 
nor think too highly of our attainments down to a level with the bealls that y, 
in holineſs ; but whatſoever our endow- riſh, ſo they made no diſtinction betig 
ments are, let them exerciſe and adorn themſelves and the beaſts : for the d. 
themſelves with goodneſs. Let the mea- cree extended to both; Let neithe- 10 
ſure of our power be filled with this nor beaſt, herd or flock, taſte am thy; 
amiable virtue: and let us eſteem it /et them not feed, nor drink water, jy 
our glory, to protect the weak, to ſup- let man and beaſt be covered with ſaci, 
port the injured, to relieve the poor, and cry mightily to God yea, let then in 
and to be like God in doing good to every one from his. evil way, and frm y 
men. violence that is in their hands. Ii 
| | tell, if God will turn and repent, aud tn 
. erf away from his fierce anger, that cut yri 
SERMO N. NIV. not ? {rk . 5 6, . A 
The Repentance of Nineveh, This was the proper language ant 
haviour of ſincere penitents. Theſeg: 
ruits meet for repentance, And he ty 
for the-plague, 1721+] on af x Ba of the heart, dilcend 
Jonan, iii. 5, 6. the ſincerity of their humiliation, ad. 
«the people of Nineveh believed God, and pro- pented of the evil that he had ſaid, ul 


claimed a faſt, and put on ſackcloth, from the ayguld do unto them, and he did it mt (00 
greateſt of them, even to the leaſt of them. For 


8 to the tes ys. 10.). | | 
word came uni th king of l deen de remarkable» caſe, tit f 
him, and covered him with ſackcloth, and ſatin thought worthy of obſervation by is 
aſhes. | | | eternal Son of God, is certainly worly 
to be ſtrictly obſerved, and deeply a 
ſidered by us. I ſhall therefore conta 

Firſt, The repentance of Ninent, 
with all the circumſtances of it, And 


[Preached at Beeding, in Suſſex, on the faſt-day 


Tu exemplary humiliation and repent- 
L ance of the men of Nineveh (Luke, xi. 
32.) was mentioned by our Saviour, to 
upbraid the Jews, and condemn the ſtub- Secondly, The happy eſfect that w 
| born infidelity of that perverſe generation. wrought by it. And, 

And it is alſo recorded for our admoni- "Thirdly, Shall make an applicatnd 
tion, and equally ſerves to bear teſtimony both, to the occaſion and deſign of ti 
againſt us, upon wwhom the ends of the world day's ſolemnity. 


are come (1 Cor. x. 11.) 7 And, firſt, I ſhall conſider the rept 
The wickedneſs of the men of Nincveh ance of Nineveh, with all the cas 
came up before God, and the violence that ſtances of it. We may juſtly conclude 


was in their hands cried ſo mightily (Jonah, that the inhabitants had filled up thr us 
1. 2.) for vengeance, that the Almighty fare of iniquity, and were ripe for ith 
was conſtrained to denounce ſpeedy de- geance, ſince the God that is ſlow ti af 
ſtruction againſt that great city, and to had pronounced the ſentence of ſyſt ® 
ſend his prophet Jonah with that dread- ſtruction, and contracted the time of 
ful meſſage, Yet forty days, and Nineveh bearance into the narrow ſpace of in 
ſhall be overthrown. (Jonah, iii. 4.) days. 


| Now Nineveh was an exceeding grout A people ſo heavily laden with wick 

city of three days journey, and Fonah "Prins, and fo peremptorily doomed 10 
gan to enter intothe city a day's journey, when 
the people regarded the terrible warning, 
and believed God. (Jonah, iii. 3, 4, 5.) 


dition, mult neceſſarily have fined d 
ſelves into a ſtate of groſs ſtupid ij 
hardneſs of heart. 

The prophet had not reached to the The ſacred hiſtory aſſures us, that i 


king's court, but word came to him and, 

by the decree of the king and his nebles, an could not dijcern betaveen their rig 
univerſal faſt was immediately proclaim- and their J:#t (Jonah, iv. 11.) 
ed; and every order of men joined in the And their own confeſſion charg 


abere more than fixſcore thouſand pi Nun 
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"ns of violence upon them; ſins that ex- 
xreſs an open defiance of God, and ſtrive 
br maſtery with the Almighty). 
Yet this wicked city, covered with the 
darkneſs of heatheniſm, and lying in the 
epchs of iniquity, awakes and ſtirs up 
elf at the preaching of the prophet, and 
es off its brutiſh ſtupidity, by an act- 
ve and lively faith in the truc God. 
It was rather to be feared, that igno- 
ince and impiety combined together, 
vould have ſet at nought all the counſels 
ff Jonah, and rejected the unwelcome 
dreacher with thole words of dildain, 
What dies this bubbler ſay ?“ , ́ N | 
WS This is generally the caſe, when /77/- 
=: crielb without, and uttereth her woice 
x the ſtreets. She calls, but abandoned 
inners refuſe to hearken to her voice: 


D. 22. 24.) 


% (1 Vet. in. 20.) 


as idle tales. 


eluſions of men. 


„ that's | 

e But K was not thus with the inhabit- 

right nts of Nineveh. While the prophet 
Was yet in the outward parts of the 

hangs # ty, the ſound of his preaching was car- 
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he fretches out her hand, and no man re- 
bard; ber. IJ he ſcorners ſtill delight in their 
orning, and fools hate knowiedge (Prov. i. 


So fond are they of making a mock at 
n, that they laugh at their own calamity, 
nd mock when their deſtruction cometh, 
hen deſtruction cometh as a whirlwind : 
when diſtreſs and anguiſh cometh upon them, 
Thus it was in the days of Noah, wen 
g. fring of God waited an hundred 


a twenty years, while the ark was fre- 


The preacher of righteouſneſs was a pro- 
perb of reproach, and his words ſeemed to 
| And though his con- 
Inuwing to build the ark was a declaration 
his firm belief of the determinate counſe! 
f God, yet the ſinful world regarded not 
he daily admonition, but vainly thought, 
bat their houſes ſhould continue for ever, and 
ber dwelling-places ſhould endure from one 
reration to another. Preſumptuous pride 
d luxury blinded their wretched ſouls, 
jt the fled came as a thief in the night, and 
'ept away he world of the ungedly (2 Pet. 


And thus alſo it will be, or rather thus 
is, in the laſt days. For the time is al- 
ady come, when the miniſters of God 
re had in derifion, for delivering the 
ly oracles ; and the terrars of the Lord 
re profanely ridiculed, as the dreams or 


fed into every quarter; and the repent- 
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ance of the people was as general as their 
tin. The alarm ran through the city, 
like the ſparks among the , ſtubble. 
Fear ſurprized the houſes of the mighty, 
and word came to the king, The king's 
heart bas changed in him, and his lords 
were aſtoniſhed. The example of repent- 
ance began at the throne, and deſcended 
with a mighty influence upon the people. 

As the power of the king could not ex- 

empt or ſecure him from the ſtroke of 
vengeance ; fo it did not render him for- 
gettul of the common danger, or flatter 
him with preſumptuous hopes of ſafety. 
But he areſe from his throne, and laid his 
rebe from him. 

Behold, a truly glorious ſpectacle! An 
example worthy of imitation! A ſpec- 
tacle more glorious than all the appear- 
ances of majeſty, and the ſtately enſigns of 

power! He does not think that a throne 
is a proper ſeat for a ſinner devoted to 
deſtruction; or that a robe can cover the 
ſame and pollution of fin. But he falls 
to the ground, from whence even princes 
are taken, and fits in aſhes, to which the 
mightieſt of men mult return, He is 
clothed in fackeloth, inſtead of wearing the 
feft raiment, that is in King's houſes ; and 
abſtains from ordinary food and refreſh- 
ment, inſtead of /aring delicately every day. 

And how contemptiole ſoever he might 

appear in the cyes of proſane wicked men, 
he was more highly exalted by debaſing 
himſelf; and was infinitely more precious 
in the ſight of God than the haughty Je- 
zebel that painted her face, and tyred her 
head (2 Kings, ix. 30.), and met the miniſter 
of vengeance with taunting reprœaches. 

Even in duſt and athes, and ſackcloth, 
he was more nobly adorned than Herod 
was in his royal apparel. And how 
loathſome and deſpicable a figure the 
king and his nobles might ſeemingly 

2Ke, in the time of their humiliation, 
et even Solomon in all his glory was not ar- 
rayed lite one of theſe. 

Ihe robes of innocence are more beau- 
tiful than veſtures of gold; and when 
theſe are unhappily lot, happy are they 
that clothe themſelves with humility, and 
put on the garments of repentance. 

This was the behaviour of Theodoſius 
the Great, when he firit entercd the 
church, after he had been for {ome time 
excluded by St. Ambroſe, 

He thought himſelf unworthy to ſtand 
in the preſence of God, unworthy even to 

O 2 : kneel 
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kneel before him; and fell proſtrate with 
his face to the ground, uſing thoſe words 
of the Pſalmiſt, My ſoul cleaveth to the duſt, 
O quickez thou me according to thy word. 
With the ſame humility, Conſtantine, 
the firſt Chriſtian emperor, ordered his 
image to be ſtamped on his golden me- 
dals, repreſenting him in the poſture of a 
ſupplicant, looking up to heaven with his 
arms ſtretched forth to God. | 
And after the pattern of the king of 


Nineveh, the kings and emperors in the 


primitive times laid aſide their crowns and 
arms, and guards, when they entered in 
to the houle of the King of kings; and 
their penitential devotions were a better 
ornament, and a ftronger defence, than 
crowns, or arms, or guards. 

At the higheſt pitch of greatneſs, there 
is no juſt occaſion for pride: there is too 
much reaſon for humility. V is earth 
and aſbes proud ? for he that is to-day a Hing, 
to-morrow fell die. Trouble and unquict- 
neſs purtueth every man, from him that /it- 
teth on a throne of glory, io him that is bim- 
bled in carth and afhes. The changes and 
chances of human life are the feeds of 
anxiety and fear, to the greateſt of princes, 


Perplexing thoughts enter into their 


inward chambers, and compaſs about 
their beds by night. A liltle or nothing is 
their reſt: in their jleep they are as in the 
day of keeping watch, troubled in the wiſiens 
of their hearts, as if they were ęſcaped out 
of the battle. When all is Jafe they azwate, 
and marvel that the fear was nothing 
(Ecclus..xl.0; r , 

But were there no uncertainty in their 
ſtate, yet their honour fades with their 
life, and is but a gilded vapour, paſſing 
away like the beautiful colours of the 
rainbow. | | 

But why ſhould I ſpeak of the ſhortneſs 
of life, ſince the duration of the world is 


but as a few days? The longeſt part of 


it, is but as yeſterday, which ſeemed to be 
as nothing, in its fleeting paſſage, and is 
now no more. And that which we ſo 
much expect and hope for, even to-mor- 
row, will paſs as ſwiftly by, to be ſwallow- 
ed uy in endleſs night to the wicked, but 
in everlaſting day to the righteous. 
What then are all the ornaments and 
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hair (Rev. vi. 12.). 

But there are yet more forcible reaſons 
for humuluy, even the infinite numbers of 
Our uns. 

For theſe the ways of Nineveh mourn. 
ed, and all her gates were full of ſorrow 
and contuſion. As every one had con- 
tributed his {hare of wickedneſs, to aggra- 
vate the account, and make up the dread. 
ful ſum, ſo every one humbled himſelf u. 
der the mighty hand of God, and wept 
much that much might be forgiven, 4%, 
from the great eſt of them even lo the leaf, 
put on ſackcloth, the habit of ſhame, and 
guilt, and miſery. The diſtinctions of 
birth and fortune were cancelled by their 
ſins, and forgotten at the near approaches 
of their puniſnment. And it was neceſſary 
that theſe diſtinctions ſhould ceaſe, when 
"ey appeared before an angry God: for 
they will be utterly aboliſhed in the great 
and terrible day of the Lord, The people 
of every age and nation ſhall ſtand upon 
the ſame ſpacious theatre, all equally ex. 
poſed to the all-ſeeing eye and impartial 
judgment of God. There will be ub re- 
tpect of fperſois with bin, but he will put al 
principality, and power, and might, aud do- 
miiion, unaer his feet. 

And no diſtinction ought to be made, 
even in this life, when we come to con- 
{ider ourſelves as ſinful creatures: for fin 
debaſes every one that commits it, and 
brings down the multitude of 1ts ſervants 
to the ſame inglorious level. 

Whatſoever talents are given us by our 
Creator, whether they are the gifts of 
body, or mind, the advantages of wealth, 
or power, or honour; yet our ſins caſt u 
down into the loweſt fink of infamy and 
diſgrace, And thoſe that obey ther 
vices,' notwithſtanding their outward ap- 
pearances of ſtate, and promiſing ſhowsof 
happineſs, are yet but ſlaves bound hand 
and foot in the moſt ignominious bondage 
and ſlavery. Shame and contempt is die 
to every ſinner, from the firt-born of Pba- 
raob, that fits on the throne, unto the rf. 
born of the captive that is in the dungeih 
And a guilty nation ſhould humbly con. 
feſs their wretchedneſs in the words dd 
Daniel, O Lord, to ws belongeth confiſten 4 


ſhow of this world, ſince the avorld itſelf face, to our kings, to our princes, and to b 


fathers, becauſe we have ſinned again thi 
(Dan. ix. 8.). | F 
When the glories of the world au 
before them, and they fondly admire th 


e 
11 va 


ſhall avax old like a garment, and be folded 
up like a vefture (Heb. 1. 11, 12.) ? 

That glorious light that rules the day, 
ſhall be turned into darkng/s, and the beauty 
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of heaven ſhall become Black as ſackcluh ef 
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| to comfort him. 


Serm. XIV. 


vain ſhow that 
open thoſe 


covers them; let them 
ainted ſepulchres, their 


| breaſts, and behold (if they can bear to 


behold) them full of all uncleanneſs. 
This loathſome view muſt conſtrain 
them to abhor the pageantry that de- 


| ceived them; and the flattering occaſion 
| of their pride, mult be turned into juſt 


reaſons for humility. 


. 


It was this ſenſe of things that poſſeſſed 
the hearts of the men of Nineveh, when 
the whole city mourned in ſackcloth, and 
fate in aſhes. Nor did their humiliation 
ſtop here, but they proceeded to execute 


a holy revenge upon themſelves and their 


vices, by a ſtrict abſtinence from their 
daily food and refreſhment. | 

This plainly expreſſed the firmneſs of 
their reſolution, to uſe a pious importu- 
nity with God, and never to enjoy even 
the neceſſary ſupports of life, till they had 
prevailed for pardon. — : 

This was the beſt expedient to bring 
them to an entire ſenſe of their duty, and 
a lively remembrance of God. And 
this allo was a puniſhment ſuitable to 
their fins of violence and oppreſſion, the 
deepeſt blots in their infamous charac- 
ter. | 

When the inſtruments of vengcance 
are prepared, and the ſword of deftruc- 
tion hangs over a wicked people, it is 
not a time to enjoy the good things of the 
world, or even to hearken to the common 
demands of nature. 

It ſhould be almoſt their only meat and 
drink to do the will of God, if there 1s 
yet an opportunity of doing it. They 
ſhould cleave inceſſantly to the throne of 
grace, if they are yet permitted to kneel 
before it. 

The prophet Daniel was performing 
the duties of faſting and ſupplication, 
when the Moſt High ſent down his angel 


forgive his ſinful creatures, when they 
depart not from the temple, but ſerve him 
wth faſftings and prayers, night and day 
(Luke, ji. 37.). | 

Fatting is an acceptable ſervice to God, 
becauſe it crucifies thoſe filthy luſts that 
light againſt him; and cleanſing the foul 
rom ſenſual impurities, preſents it 


through the blood of Chriſt, a pure and 
holy ſacrifice to God. | 


When the body 15 oratified to the full, 


a ſoul is preſſed down to the earth, and 
indered from riſing to God that gave it. 
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But ſelf-denial takes off the elog that op- 
preſſes it, and ſuffers it to regard its 
higher concerns, and aſcend with its na- 
tural force towards heaven, The ſoul 
being withdrawn from the ohhects of 
ſenſe, has leiſure to recover itſelf by re- 
flection, and return to the practice of 
virtue. | | 

The wanton prodigal thinks not of his 

father's houſe, whiltt his ſubſtance an- 
ſwers his riotous living: but as ſoon as he 
is pinched with want, He Jays with him- 
elf, bab many hired ſervants of my father 
have b. enough and to ſpare, while J 
feriſh aii. hunger ? His depraved incli- 
nation tempi. 4 him to take a journey into a 
far country : but the ſenſe of miſery 
and diſtreſs forced him to ariſe and go ro 
his father (Luke, xv.). 

The ſons of Jacob remembered not the 
affliction of Joſeph, till famin2 and im- 
priſonment preſſed them ſore: then they 
felt the anguiſh of his foul (Gen. xlii. 21.) 
and were grieved with the thoughts of 
their unnatural cruelty to their brother. 

And that ſevere abſtinence, which the 
men of Nineveh inflicted upon themſelves, 
was 2 proper punithment for the violence 
that was in their hands, | 

It was but juſt that the oppreſſors 
ſhould want the ſtaff of bread, and the 
refreſhment of water, ſince they had taker 
away the feaf from the hungry, and com- 
pelled the needy to tread the wine-preſſes, 


and ſuffer thirſt (Job, xxiv. 11, 12.). 


It was but juſt that their bowels ſhould _ 
labour with griping pain, ſince they had 
no compaſſion for the afflicted. 

It was hut juſt that they ſhould wait 
long for their neceſſary ſuſtenance, and 
deny their eagerly-craving appetite, ſince 
they had withheld the poor from their deſire, 
and cauſed the eyes of the widow to fail 
(Job, xxx1. 16.). 

'Their oppreſſion cried aloud for re- 
venge, and they avenged the cauſe of the 
poor, and puniſhed themſelves, who were 
the inſtruments of cruelty, _. 

Therefore they turned their feaſts into 
mouraing, and all their ſongs into lamenta- 
tions, and put on ſackcloth upon all their 
loins. The land trembled for their intqui- 


ties, and the mourning of every one that 
dwelt therein, was as the mourning of ar 
only ſon. | 
Nor did they only grieve for their evil 
ways, but effectually turned from them, 
and renounced ther vices. | 
3 
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This was the intent of their humili- 
ation ; and without this it had been iruit- 
leſs and vain. Faſting and ſackcloth, 
and aſhes, are but the ſymbols and tokens 
of repentance. And God will not be 
mocked with empty pretences, that paſs 
away like a ſhadow. There may be ſin- 
ful pride even in the profeſſion of humi- 
lity: and the dreſs of mourning may be as 
vain pageantry as the pomp of a triumph. 

But God, who ſa the king of Nine uch 
ariſe from his throne, ſaw him alſo forſake 
the feat of violence. And therefore He 
turned away from his fierce anger, becauſe 
every one, from the greateſt even to theleaſt, 
ſincerely turned from his evil way, Which 
brings me, 


Secondly, To conſider the happy ef- 


fect that was wrought by their repentance. 


A great and wonderful effect! that 
the prayers and ſupplications of fintul 
duſt and aſhes ſhould prevail for mercy 
with an offended God, and move him to 
reverſe the dreadful ſentence of juſtice ! 

The prophet Jonah was apprehenſive 
of this change, and was unwilling to fore- 
tel their ſwift deſtruction, 4nowing that 
the Lord was a gracious G, and merciful, 
flow to anger and of great \indueſs, and re- 
fenteth him of the evil. Therefore he fled 
from the preſence of the Lord (Jonah, iv. 2.), 


that he might not deliver a meſſage that 


might be contradicted by the event. 


But let not God be charged with ſalſe- | 


hood, for He is not a man, tha! he ſhould 
lie, or as the jon of man, that he ſhould repent. 
1is threatenings of temporal evils pro- 
ceed both from mercy and juſtice ; and 
are but conditional in themſelves, unleſs 
ſinful men will make them abſolute. It is 
mercy that pronounces the ſentence; and 
jullice that is forced to ex2cute it. 

While we are yet in a ſtate of proba- 
tion, we may avoid the puniſhments that 
are prepared for us: though the ſword 13 
drawn, yet God will withhold his 
hand, if we turn to him that is going 
to ſmite us. | : 

But when. the accepted time 1s paſt 
away, and the day of grace is come to an 
end, we {hall be reclaimed no more ; God 
will be no more intreated. The ſenrence 
that dooms the impenitent to eternal mi- 


ſery, is as unchangeadle 25 the nature of 


God, and ſtands faſt for ever and ever. 
But temporal pumſhments are ſulpended 
or removed, When the occaiion of them 
is taken away. 


DIVINITY. Seca. l. 


Though our future obedience cam 
atone for our paſt tranſgreſſions, yet C 
in his infinite mercy accepts of our {, 
ccre repentance, inſtead of perfect oel 
ence : and when we repent of the ey 
that we have done, he alſo repent 9 
the evil that he intended to do againk u 

After he bas ſpoken bitter thin 
againſt a wicked people, and prepar! 
them to expect lamentadion, and moun. 
ing, and woc, he is yet unwilling to brug 
his judgments upon them; he yet waitsfy: 
an oppbrtunity of being gracious to then, 
And when he finds the tokens of they 
amendment, he rejoices as one that fun 
great ſe oiis. | | 

When he ſends forth the aſtoniſhing 
tidings of his judgments, he ſays, Per. 
venture they may return to themſclze, 
and their duty: it may be, they wil ys 
be abiſe, and confider their latter end. 
hawe no pleaſure in the death of bim tix nd 
dicth, faith the Lord; whertfore turn Jug: =. 
ſelves and live (Ezek. xviii. 32.), * 

The ſentence paſſed upon David, fer 
the matter of Uriah, was ſuitable to th: 
heinous nature of his guilt : but 25 {« i 
as he confeiied, that he had fined aan} . 
the Lord, his pardon was ſealed in heaven, AAAS: 
and Nathan bid him be of good comfor, Wi 
ſaying, The Lord alſo hath put away th 
in; thou ſhalt not die (2 Sam. x11. Iz.) 

There is an Advocate in heaven, alway 

ready to plead for mercy ; and the bond 
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of divine compaſſion yearn over us, e. . 
ſoever there is room for forgtzeneis, Fr WD :| 
our heavenly Father knoxweth cur front; H! 
remembercth that wwe are but dj (Pl, : Or 


cili. 14). 

There is a remarkable inſtance of l 
tenderneſs towards his creatures, in it 
caſe of Nineveh. When Jonah had er: 
cuted his cammiſſion, and foretold i 
near approaching ruin of that great cer 
he carneniy expected the accomplihma | 
of his prophety : and the prevention 0h 
by the repentance of the people, adi 
mercy of God, diſpleafed Jonau exc 
ingly ard he was very angry. | 

So impatient was he at the diſappad 
ment, that he expottulatcd with Us 
and deſired him to rake aroay d th 
thinking 7? Letter for him io die than lr 

And he made him a beoth, and fate us 
it in the hadoxv, indulg ing his grie m 
anger, till be might ſee ai cru f 
ef the city, _ 

Aud twe Lord Cod pre fared a gui 4 bor, 


erm. XIV. 6 
be Jonah, that it mig 
. badew over his head, to deliver him 
3 Ys fo Jonah was exceeding 

{ of the gourd. : 
4 So ſoon deprived of his plea- 
ure; for God prepared a worm avhen the 
orning f the next day; and it ſmote the 
rd that it vuithered. Being bereaved 
of this delightful ſhade, the Jun beat pen 
i; head, that he fainted, and wijhed in him- 
7 e. 
| 33 complaints | inchncd the 
od of mercy to reaſon with him; Df 
7 awell to be angry for the gourd ? and 
ke preſumed to abet and encourage the 
xtravagance of his pathon, and ſaid, / 
b reel! to be angry, even unto death. 
And the Almighty retorted his com- 
Jaint upon him, and condeſcended to 
aw an argument from the example of 
de prophet, to juſtify his own tenderneſs 
Wd compaiiion : T hou haſt had pity on the 
Wed, „er the which thou haft not laboured, 
mad? is grow, which care up in a 
| woot, and periſhed in a night. And Fould not 
„e Nineweh, that great city, wherein are 
Where than /ix/core thouſand perſons, that 
2 diſcern between their rigbt- hand and 
-band, and alſo much cattle (Jonah, 
W 

We may thus interpret this forcible ar- 
nent: Thou takeft pity on the 
Word, which received neither its being, 
Wo: it; nouriſhment, from thee ; which 
up without thy knowledge or care, 
the darkneſs of the night, and return- 
to corruption before the morning aroſe 
on thee: it did not continue in one 
ky, but was ſnatched from thy embraces, 
tore thy affection could cleave to it : 
dd yet thou mourneſt for it, as for a 
ter, or a friend, which is as thine 
yn ſoul: and thou ſuffereſt thy grief to 
reale, and thinkeſt thou haſt abundant 
Ron to be angry for thy loſs. Have 
* theretore greater reaſon to ſhew my 
der pity, to an innumerable multitude 
creatures, that were faſhioned by me 
| tne womb, and upheld from the 
czas? Should J ſnatch them away in 
ialtant, and devour them with ſudden 
Kraction ? When { remember how ſhort 
ir tone is, fpould I mate them for naught, 
U deprive them even of their tranſitory 
ag, and contract the ſpace that is but 
ſpan long? Does not their number 
20 tor compaſſion? and is not their 
W:ancelome excuſe for their fin? Why 
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ſhould I make them yet more wretched ? 
Doſt thou complain that thy gourd had 
too ſhort a duration, and periſhed as ſud- 
denly as it roſe ? and doſt thou think 
that forty days are ſufficient for ſo many 
thouſands of my creatures?“ 

Thus does the Almighty vouchſafe to 
vindicate his proceedings, and turn the 
repining of the prophet into a plea for 
himſelf. Lord, what is man, that thou 
ſhouldſt condeſcend to talk with him, and 
reaſon in defence of thy infinite mercies ! 
When an act of pardon is granted by an 
earthly ſovereign, his ſubjects are glad to 
embrace it implicitly, without a ſtrict in- 
quiry into the terms and conditions of it: 
it is enough that he is pleaſed to pardon 
them; and they are bound to be thank ful 
for it. But the King of kings diſdains not 
to bring forth his ſtrong reaſons for his 
merciful dealings with us; and ſtirs up 
our bowels, even to excuſe (if I may fo 
ipeak) the greatneſs of his compaſſion, 

Having conſidered the repentance of 
Nincveh, and its happy effect, I proceed, 

Thirdly, To make an application of 
both, to the occaſion and deſign of this 
day's ſolemnity. 

T he men of Nineveh fhall riſe in judg- 
ment with this generation, aud jhall condemn 
it, becauſe they repented at the preaching f 
Jonas; and behold a greater than Fonds is 
here (Mat. x11. 41.). The voice of God 
calls aloud for repentance ; and the al- 
mighty revenger makes bare his arm, to 
pluck us out of the jaws of iniquity. His 
deſtroying angel preaches to a ſinful 
world, and endeavours to check the pro- 
greſs of wickedneſs, ſaying, It is enough, 
ftey nw thine hand. | 

Tie hearts of the people of Nineveh 
were turned in a few days, like the rivers 
of waters: but our heavenly monitor has 
continued to ſet our danger before us, 
from the beginning of the year even to 
the end of the year. We are now af- 
ſembled a ſecond time to deprecate his 
judgments, and have daily more preſſing 
reaſons to cry mightily to God. The 
raging peſtilence dwelt but in one city, or 
wandered no farther than the borders of 
it, when we firſt aſſembled to bewail our 
fin and danger. And great had beea the 
ſlaughter, i it had dwelt only there, and 
thac alone had been the habitation of 
death. | I 

But the king of terrors having deſtroy - 
ed, till he had almoſt made an end, has 

O4 left 
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left that once flouriſhing city bereaved of a ſenſe of her miſery, becauſe ſhe yy 
inhabitants, and waſted with miſery. And once an enemy to our country, and is Aj 
whilſt ſhe fits ſolitary, weeping fore in an enemy to our religion. 
the night for the loſs of her people, her We may therefore behold it in ants 
devouring enemy enlarges his camp, and view, and confider her miſery, a bg 
{preads deſolation round about. | were our own : a caſe too probable, wy 
The time would fail me to ſpeak of the a conſideration of fo near a concern tig 
amazing variety of wretchedneſs that co- that it ought not to be neglecied, 
vers whole cities and provinces. Swift is It was the juſt fear of its dingergys 25 
the progreſs of the contagion, and the proaches, and a compatiionate ſenſe g 
communication of miſery; iter than the calamities that would diſtreſs us, ifty 
the chariots on the tops of the mountains, or contagion ſhould ſpread itſelf over y, 
the flaming fire that devoureth the flubble vrich occationed this day of lumiliain, 
before it; the people are much pained, all and is mentioned in the decree of the 
faces gather blackneſs. It runs to and fro king and his nobles, as the reaſon thy 
in the cities, and climbs up into the houſes, moved them to it. 
and enters in at the windows like à thief. And we are far from anſwering its k. 
The camp of Death is very great, and fign, unleſs we are deeply ſenfible of th 
his conqueſts terrible. He eats up the greatneſs of the evils that hang overy, 
nations, and pierces them thorough <cith his the heinouſneſs of our guilt that call; fr 
arrows. | vengeance, and the infinite mercies d 
Their tender infants are brought forth, God that may yet pardon our guilt, ad 
ont of the womb, to give up the ghoſt, forbear to deſiroy us. 
and as ſoon as they begin to be, they are We have no grounds to preſume, har 
as if they had never been, They fie ly any grounds for the ſlighteſt hope 
away as a dream, and cannot be feund, and we can only ſpeak in the humble and df 
are chaſed awvay as a viſion of the night. fident language of the king of Ninere, 
Their mother's breaſts are full of bo can tell, if God cvill turn away ſr 
death, and their food is as the poiſon of his fierce anger that we periſh not? 
aſps. . We have ſeen the peſtilence come ini. 
Their young men are caſt on the bed on a foreign land like a wide breaking u 
of languiſhing, in the midſt of their of waters. And we have ſeen it bail 
ſtrength; and their mighty men go down all the contrivances of policy, the ines. 
in a moment to the grave. tions of art, and the efforts of pose. 
The living are unable to relieve each And it ſtill prevails and gathers violent; 
other, and are conſtrained to deny the laſt neither can art, nor policy, nor pour! 
offices of humanity to their departed nor even the diff-rent temper of differat 
friends; applying the words of our Savi- ſeaſons aſſunge its fury. | 
our to their miſerable condition, Let 1e The wiſdom of our counſellors, anti 
dead bury their dead, experience of phy ſicians, have joined u. 
The diary of their afflictions muſt melt gether, ſtudying to prevent its 1nvacny 
us into pity: and it cannot but extort us, or to check its malignant infech 
compaſiton, even from the hardeſt hearts, But the humiliation of this day, 1 the 
to read over the daily increaſing catalogue wiſeſt expedient ; and, if God i i 
of the ſlain, mercy will accept it, this alone may 
Their mighty fortreſſes languiſh, and effeQual. | 
the places of ſtrength, from whence their We cannot but greatly fear that hea! 
fleets and armies uſed to iſſue forth, are calamity, which may gradually appro 
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become deſolate. | or be accidentally brought, or be Js! 
The highways are unoccupied, the in- inflifted upon us. . 

habitants ceaſe: their traffic is avoided as Our eyes may ſoon run down quith in u 
death, and their merchandize is abhorred and our eyelids guſb out with waters. I tc 


as a nurſery of diſeaſes. voice of adailing may be heard in our fi 
And the wretched nation ſeems to ſay and every ane may teach his neighbuir > 
to her neighbouring countries, Mark me mentation. Death may come up i , 
aud be aſtoniſhed, and lay your hand upon avindews, and enter into our palaces, it 
your j. 5 off the children from without, and the ys 
But it may be, We are hardened againſt men From the ſtreet. Even the carca/ - 


| las dung upon the open field, and 
| 22 foes on harveſt-man, and 
none may gather them (Jer. ix.) 

Confider this, ye careleſs ones, that 
4well at eaſe, and regard not the approach 
of the evil day. Conſider what will be 
| our caſe, if the deſtroying angel ſhould 
itch his tents in any part of our land. 
The corrupted branch will be ſeparated 
from the body, and deprived of neceſſary 
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unable to perform their comfortable of- 
W fces ; and the means of correſpondence 
Vl be cut off. The houſes of the fick 
Vill be ſhut up; and diſeaſed families 
be confined in their loathſome priſons, be- 
W holding nothing but helpleſs miſery, Pa- 
W rents will dread the ſight of their be- 
beed children; and filial piety will in 
W in endeavour to exert itſelf towards the 
WW dying parents. Heaps of dead will of- 
W fend the aching eyes of the ſick : and the 
W corrupted carcaſſes will potion the living 
bodies, that will hardly bear the ſtink of 
W their own corruption. They that carry 
| forth the dead, will fail under their bur- 
then, and immed:ately want that need- 
fal office which they attempted to per- 
form. | 

= The art of the phyſician will be loſt in 
W fruitleſs ſearches for the cauſe of the diſ- 
temper; and no natural remedy will 
avail, when it ſtruggles with the venge- 
cr, SE ance of God. TED. : 
e Timely precautions will not prevent its 
1c, WS progreſs; nor will the ſtrictly guarded 
ret RS lines ſet bounds to the peſtilence. Day 
by day it will ſpread like a gangrene ; 
| and every hour will make a freſh addition 
Ju to the territories of death. | | 
| | It therefore behoves us, as we value 
Yor, all that is dear to us, to turn from our 


; the wickedneſs without delay, leſt God Ho 
Wi | caſt upon us the furiouſneſs of his awrath, an- 


ger, diſpleaſure and trouble, and fend evil 
angels among ſt us, We cannot too deeply 
heary humble ourſelves for the wretchedneſs of 
bach our guilt, before we are made more 
vietched by our puniſhment. 
It highly concerns us to caſt off the 
| whole maſs of our finful corruption, and 
to renounce every vice that has gotten the 
Cominion over us. But it more eſpecial- 
ly concerns us, to put away with abhor- 
11 1 | Tenice, our moſt flagrant ſins, and provok- 
, 1 lng abominations. 5 | 
a It was murmuring againſt the Lord, 
and caſting unjuſt reproaches upon his 
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miniſters, that kindled the divine indig- 
nation againſt the Iſraelites; ſo that he 
would have conſumed them in a moment, 
by the plague that was begun, had not 
his mercy interpoſed, and /ood with Aaron 
between the living and the dead, to accept 
the incenſe offered by the prieſt, as an atone- 
ment for the people (Numb. xvi. 48.) 

It was the lewdneſs of Iſrael that pro- 
wvored the Lord to jealouſy, when twenty and 


relief. Friendſhip and humanity will be four thouſand died of the plague (Numb. 


xxv.); and Phinehas put an end to the 
ſlaughter, by his zeal for God. | 
It was the preſumption of David, in 
numbering the people, and glorying in the 
ſtrength of eight hundred thouſand vali- 
ant men, that brought the peſtilence up- 
on the land, and leſſened that mighty 
number, by the deſtructioa of ſeventy 
thouſand men (2 Sam. xxav.). | 
It was the vaunting pride, and inſolent 
blaſphemy of Senaccherib, that came up 
Into the ears of the Almighty, when he 
ent forth his angel into the camp of the 
Aſjyrians, and ſiiote an hundred and four- 
ſcore and five thouſand : and when they 
arofe early in the morning, behold they were 
al{ dead corpſes. And thoſe terrible armies, 
that dried up all the rivers of the beſieged 
places, with the foles of their feet, awere as the 
grafs of the field; and as the green herb, as 
the graſs on the houſe tops, and as corn blaſt- 
ed before it be grown up (Iſaiah, xxxvii.) . 

And it was the oppreſſion and violence 
of Nine veh, that haſtened the doom of 
that bloody city, and brought its de- 
ſtruction near, even to its gates. 

And may not theſe ſins be equally 
charged upon us? does not our heart 
tremble ? Is it not moved out of its place, 
at the mention of theſe tranſgreſſions ? Is 
there not impious murmuring, profligate 
lewdneſs, haughty preſumption, inſolent 
blaſphemy, and violent oppreſſion, in our 
ſtreets ? Are not truth and ſimplicity de- 
parted, and innocence and integrity made 
a prey? 

But there is yet a more dreadful ex- 
ample before us; a yet heavier charge 
againſt us. 


Jeruſalem was once the perfection of 


beauty, the joy of the whole earth. But the 


Lord hath ſwallowed up all her habitations, 
and thrown down the ftrong holds of the 
danghter of Fudah, becauſe ſhe rejected 


the Son of God, and crucified the Lord of 
glory. For this amazing wickedneſs ſhe 
was betrayed by factions, and waſted by 

_ famine 


3 
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famine within, and ſtraitened and be- 
fieged without, and the Romans took away 
both her place and nation. And the ways 


| of Sion ſhall for ever mourn, her gates ſhall 
e 


for ever deſolate. | ; 

And yet in defiance of this dreadful 
admonition, we crucify the Son of God 
afreſh, and deny the Lord that bought us. 
Even whilſt we humble ourſelves with 
faſting, there are many that glory in 4 
ing deſpight to the bleſſed Feſus, that faſted 


forty days and forty nights for our ſakes. 


(Mat. tv.) | 
Whilſt we deſire to avert the conſum- 


ing plague, there are many that caſt re- 


proaches upon him hat bore our griefs, 


and carried our ſorrows, and healed all 


manner of fickneſs and diſeaſes among the 


people, 


Whilſt our danger conſtrains us to cry 
mightily to God, there are many that 
blaſpheme our Redeemer, who prayed ear- 
neſtly for our pardon, and e as it 


were great drops of blood under the bur- 


then of our ſins. 
Whilſt there is yet a ſpace for repen- 
tance, there are many that depreciate 


| thoſe infinite merits, through which alone 
Our repentance will be accepted. 


While we are yet permitted to offer up 
our ſpiritual ſacrifices, there are many 
that violate the excellent dignity of our 


eternal High-prieft, who gave himſelf a ſa- 


erifice for us. | 
Let the ſenſe of this crying ſin, and all 
other abominations, fill us with unfeigned 
forrow and humility. 

Let us hide our jelwes in the duſt together, 


and cover our faces with confuſion, 


Let our king and our princes c down 
their crowns before the throne of God, and 
vo g the Lamb that liveth for ever and 
ever. Let ſmall and great ſtand in axve of 
him, and endeavour to avoid the fury of 


his wrath. 


Let us fly to the mercy- ſeat, while we 
may have acceſs to it, and cleave ſted- 
faſtly to the holy place, till we can obtain 
forgiveneſs. | 

Let us beſeech the holy Jeſus to waſh 
us in his precious blood, and offer up the 
incenſe of our imperteC prayers. 

Let us beſeech him to look down with 
pity and compaſiion on our ailited bre- 
thren, and ate away his plague from 
them, before they are conſumed by the means 


bis heavy hand. 
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Let their troubles be ever in our fight 
and their calamities be conſidered as 1 
earneſt of our own. 

And, let the united voices of the whole 
nation cry mightily to God, for his Pati. 
ence and forbearance. 

Hear our prayers, O Lord, and with 
thine ears conſider our calling; hold no- thy 
peace at our tears. Lord, what is our hope ? 
truly our hope is even in thee, Father, if 
it be thy good pleaſure, let this cup paſs 

from us : navertheleſs, not as we auill, but 
as thouxwilt, But, O Lord moſt holy, O 
God moſt mighty, © holy and merciful 
Saviour, thou moſt worthy Judge eter. 


nal, ſuffer us not at our laſt hour for any 


pains of death to fall from thee; de. 
liver us not into the bitter pains of eter- 
nal death. : 


SERMON xv. 
Mary Magdalene. 
Luxx, vii. 40, 41, 42, 43. 


And Jeſus anſwering, ſaid unto. him, Simon, I 
have ſomewhat to lay unto thee. And he faith, 
Matter, ſay on. There was a certain creditor 
which had two debtors : the one ought him five 
hundred pence, and the other fifty. And when 
they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave 
them both. Tell me therefore, which of them 
will love him moſt ? Simon anſwered and ſaid, 
I ſuppoſe that he to whom he forgave mot, 
And he ſaid unto him, Thou haft rightly 
judged. 


O bleſſed Saviour came to ſeek and 

ſave thoſe that æuere 0 and he 
eagerly embraced and wiſely improved 
every opportunity of doing good to the 
ſouls of men. Whenſoever he vouch- 
ſafed to converſe with the Jews, or to ac- 
cept of any invitation from them, he en- 
deavoured to correct their miſtaken judg- 
ments, and raiſe their minds to a jul 
ſenſe of ſpiritual things. And whilſt he 
received a little bodily food or retreft- 
ment, he took occaſion from thence, 0 
feed them with tbe bread of life, and 
refreſh them with e avatcrs that fab 
Or eber. 

We may find ſeveral inſtances of this 
kind, in the ſacred ſtore-houſe of the 
goipel. Thus when he had called Mat- 
thew the publican from the receipt of 
cvſtom, it came io paſs, as he fat at meat 


in his houfv, that many other publicans and 


ſinners ſate alſo with Feſus and his diſciic A 
all 
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judgment upon it. 


hariſees, who pretended to the 
— bs and holineſs, were offended 
at him, and /aid 10 his diſciples, How is it, 
that he eateth and drinketh with publicans 
and ſinners ? And Jeſus hearing their cen- 
ſorious remarks, returned this anſwer to 
them ; They that are whole have no need of 
the phyſician, but they that are fick : I came 
not to call the ay . - "I to re- 
Mark, ii. 15, 16, 17.) 
e ys when M viſited Zaccheus, 
the chief of the publicans, and the pre- 
ciſe Phariſees murmured, ſaying, that he 
was gone to be gueſt with a man that was @ 
ner; he regarded not their uncha- 
ritable refle&tions, but „ the words of 
comfort to Zaccheus, T his day ſalvation is 
come to this houſe. For the Son of Man is 
come to ſeek and ſave that which was loſt 
(Luke, xix. 7. 9, 10.) 15 
And he never failed to expreſs a com- 
paſſionate tenderneſs towards the truly pe- 
nitent ſoul; and never more fully expreſſ- 


edit, than in the remarkable caſe that 


is now before us. For one of the Phariſees 
defired him, that he ewould eat with him. 
And he awent into the Phariſee's houſe, and 
fat down to meat. And behold a woman in 
the city, which was a ſinner, when ſhe 
knew that Jeſus ſat at meat in the Pha- 
riſee's houſe, brought an alabaſter box of 
ointment, and flood at his feet behind him, 
weeping, and began to waſh his feet with 
tears, and did wipe them with the hairs of 
her head, and kifſed his feet, and anointed 
them wwith the ointment. Now when the Pha- 
riſe which had bidden him, ſaw it, he won- 
dered that our Lord ſhould ſuffer her to 
touch him; and began to draw a con- 
cluſion from it, injurious to our Saviour's 
honour ; for he /pake within himſelf, ſay- 
ing, This man, if he were a prophet, 
would have known who, and what manner 
of woman this is that toucheth him, for ſhe 
11 a finner. | ES 

Jeſus, knowing what paſſed within the 
Phariſee's breaſt, immediately gave an 
eſfectual anſwer to his ſecret inſinuation; 
and having a matter of great importance 
to propoſe to him, he beſpoke his atten- 
tion to it; Simon, I have ſomewhat to ſay 
70 thee; and the Phariſee being prepared 
to hear, ſaid, Maſter, ſay on. And then he 
ſtated the caſe plainly before him, and 
Celivered a familiar parable, aſking his 
There avas a certain 
«eMtor had two debtors ; the one ought five 
bald pence, and the other fifty. And 
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awhen they had nothing to pay, be frankl, 
forgave them both. T. 7 me 8 
of them will love him moſt ? , | 
Simon having ſo fair a view of their 
different obligations, could not but make 
a right eſtimate, and give his immediate 
judgment upon them; and therefore he 
anſwered, and ſaid, 1 ſuppoſe that he to 
whom he forgave moſt, This judgment 
was drawn from the common ſenſe 
and experience of mankind, and was 
agreeable to the natural effect which be- 
nefits have upon the minds of men. And 
Jeſus ratified and confirmed the ſentence, 
ſaying, T hou haſt rightly judged (Luke, vii.). 
Thus was the Phariſee led unawares in- 
to a juſt approbation of the things that he 
had unjuſtly condemned. The parable 
was ſo plain, that it wanted no interpre- 
ter; it directed and applied itſelf; and 
unleſs the Phariſee were wilfully blind, he 
muſt neceſſarily ſee who was the debtor 
that ought five hundred pence, and had no- 
thing to pay, and who was the creditor thus 
frankly forgave her all the debt; and muſt 
alſo acknowledge, according to his own 
impartial judgment, that e wvould 
love much, becauſe much had been forgiven 
ber. 

Our Saviour took off his thoughts from 
the multitude of ſins that ſhe had com- 
mitted, and fixed them on that ſincere and 
ardent love which covered a multitude of 


fins. 


But leſt the Phariſee ſhould fail even 
yet to diſcern the full ſcope and deſign of 
the parable, Jeſus proceeds to illuitrate 
the caſe of the affectionate penitent. And 
he turned to the woman, and ſaid unto Si- 
mon, Seeft thou this woman? I entered into 
thine houſe, thou gaveſt me no water for my 
feet; but ſhe hath waſhed my feet with 
tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her 
head. Thou gawveſt me no kiſs; but this 
woman, ſince the time I came in, hath not 
ceaſed to kiſs my feet. Mine head with oil 
thou didaft not anoint ; but this woman hath 
anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore 
I fay unto thee, her fins, which are many, 
are forgiven, for ſhe loved much; but to 
ao hom little is forgiven, the ſame loweth 
little (Luke, vii. 44, 45, 46, 47.) 

Thus did our Saviour diſplay the ſeve- 
ral inſtances ard expreſſions of her love 
to him, and draw a compariſon in her be- 
half, to convince the Phariſee of the ten- 
derneſs of her affection. | 

And after he had brought the parable 


home 
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home to her, he gave her the full aſſur- 
ance of hope, with thoſe powerful words, 
T hy fins are forgiven, thy faith hath ſaved 
thee, go in peace (Luke, vii. 48. 50.). 
And ſince theſe things were written for 
our learning, it behoves us to dwell ſome 
time longer upon the behaviour of this 
famous penitent, and to conſider the in- 


tent of the parable, till we are thoroughly 


affeted with it. 
To this end I ſhall ſhew, 
Firſt, Wha; was the name and cha- 


racter of this woman, and how much ſne 


loved, becauſe much had been forgiven 
her. | 
Secondly, That we ſhould remember 
how much has been forgiven us, that we 
alſo may love much. And, 

Thirdly, That we ſhould copy after 
the divine goodneſs, by forgiving much, 
that our enemies may love us much 
again. 

And, firſt, I am to ſhew what was the 


name and character of this woman, and 


how much ſhe loved, becauſe much was 
forgiven her. 


It is the opinion of learned men, that 


this perſon, ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed in 


the goſpel, was Mary Magdalene, once a 
wretched ſlave to ſin, and taken captive 
by Satan, but afterwards reſcued from his 
accurſed dominion, and reconciled to 


we may juſtly believe that it was the fame 


ſhip. 


Seck. I 
it will not become us to uncover then 
farther, or to inquire too particular 
what were her crimes. Let them be x, 
dark cloud, while her future action; 
pear beautiful and glorious as a pillar 
fre, 

After her converſion, ſhe was dit. 
guiſhed by St. Luke, as one of thoſe de. 
vout and charitable women that accon. 
panied our Saviour in his travels, 20d 
miniſtered to him of their ſubſtance (Matt 
vüi. 2, z.) | ; 

And when Jeſus entered into the hoy 
of Martha, as into the houſe of a fiene, 


f A. 
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Aary that fat at his feet, and heard lu 
evord (Luke, x. 39.). Behold the hum. 
ble poſture of an attentive diſciple! 9 
clole was her attention, that ſhe ente) 
neglected all other buſineſs; and ler fifer 
reproved her for that neglect. But ou 
Lord gave her that honourable teſtimory, 
Mary hath choſen that good part, whid 
ſpall not be taken away from her (Ver. 42). 

Her modeſt and humble behaviour en- 
deared her to Chriſt, and inclined him v 
make her partaker of his intimate friend. 


It avas alſo, as we may reaſonably ſup- 
pole, % Mary cube brother Lazarus wa 
fich. Therefore his fiſter ſent unto Jiu, 


Jazing, Lord, beheld he xchom thou langt, i 


God, by a perfect and unfeigned repent- /ic#. Now Jeſas loved Martha, and tr 
ance. | Iller, and Lazarus. And when Mary cum 
When ſhe came into the Phariſce's forth do meet Jeſus, and ſaw him, ſit fil 
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houſe, ſhe was called a woman that was a 
ſinner, which ſeemed to imply, that ſhe 
had been notoriouſly ſinful, and fo in- 
famouſly wicked, as to become a proverb 


of reproach for her wickedneſs ; and 


therefore the Phariſee wondered greatly, 


that Chriſt ſhould permit her to come near 


to him, and bear to be touched by one ſo 
much defiled with ſin. | 

And we find in other parts of the goſ- 
pel, that our Saviour had ca /ever dewils cut 
of ber (Mar. xvi. 9. Luk. viii. 2.); and we 


may juſtly ſuppoſe, that thoſe unclean ſpirits 


had carried her into all manner of evil, 
and plunged her into the depth of ini- 
quity, 

But were there no other proof of her 
former wickedneſs, it would be ſufficient 
that Chriſt has told us, mach was forgiven 
her. 

Great was his mercy in meaſuring her 
love bv his own forgivencis. And ſince he 
was pleaſed to draw a eil over her fins, 


down at his feet, ſayin, Lord, if thut hai} 
been here, my brother had not died (Jon, 
xi. 2, 3. 5. 32.). With ſo firmafan 
did ſhe believe in Chriſt! with ſuch ut- 
ſhaken confidence did {he rely on his con- 
paſſion! 

After the reſurrection of Lazarus, |- 
ſus was invited to a ſupper, at which la. 
Rarus was freſout, whom he raijed fin it 
dead. And behold Mary Magdalene came 
in, and brought an alabaſter bex of nut» 
ment. Being deſirous to make an oft. 
ing to her Lord, ſhe would not make tO 
that which did coft her nothing. For ke 
learn from St. Matthew's, goſpel, tat! 
was very precious ointment ; and from . 
John, that it was ointment of eilen, 
very cofily (Mat. xxvi. 7. — John, % 

Nen | 7 

Having a deep fortow and conv 
ſor the number of her fins, ſne preſun:s 
not to appear before his face, but fs 
his feet, behind him, <veepingy as if lf ** 
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5, and her eyes a fountain 0 

nh 7 theſe tears that flowed from 
bvenitential ſorrow, were allo teſtimonies 
| of her affection: for he began to waſh his 
il klars, and wiped them with the 
ar of ber bead; neither did her love 
* ſtop here; Ge alſo kiſſed his feet, and 
nd them with the ointment 3 and ſhe 
— 4 poured it in ſuch meaſure upon him, that 
| the houſe WAS filled «with the odour of the 
ointment. LEE þ 

Before ſhe came into the houſe, we may 
W imagine that ſhe inquired after him, in 
me words of the church to Chriſt, Te/! me 
4 {O thou aubom my foul loveth), where thou 
| fiede?, wwhere thou makeſt thy flock to reſt at 
non (Song of Solomon, i. 7.) ? 

And when-ſhe is miniſtring to him, we 
W may apply thoſe other words of the 
church to this devout woman: Mhile the 
WW ling ertelb at bis table, my ſpitenard ſendeth 
Vin ile ſinell thereof (Ver. 12.). 

| The Phariſee was ſurprized at our Sa- 
Voour's accepting theſe offices from a vo- 
nan that was a ſinner 5 and Judas was 
moved with indignation, and ſaid, to what 


ointment fold for three hundred pence, and 
| given to the poor But Jeſus received her 
| with an affectionate welcome, and gra- 
douſly eſteemed theſe inſtances of her 
= kindneſs, as if they were the laſt offices to 
ber dying friend. For he /aid, Let her 
ale, why trouble you her? She hath 
| wrought a good work on me, ſhe hath done 
| what ſhe could; ſhe is come aforehand to 
| anoint my body to the burying. And he did 
not reward her love with a tranſient com- 
| mendation, but fixed and eſtabliſhed it for 
ever. Verily 1 jay unto you, whereſcever 
* 5 this goſpel ſhall be preached throughout the 
whole world, this alſo that ſpe hath done, 
all be ſpoken of, fer a memorial of her 
| 255 xxvi. Mar. xiv. Luk. vu. John, 
ii.). | 

And it ſtands recorded by each of the 
evangeliſts, and has been publiſhed 12 
Le ration under heaven. Becauſe of the 
 /avour of ber good ointments, her name is as 


= '- 3-). Her fame 7; gone out into all lands, 
| and her glory unto the ends of the world. 
| And Mary Magdalene's love to our Sa- 
Viour ſhall be delivered down from age to 
age in that ſacred hiſtory, which will 
never be blotted out. 
But we may ſtill eonſider other expreſ- 
ons of her affection to him. She was 
one of theſe devout woren that followed 


| purpoſe is this waſte *® Why abas not this 


| ointment poured forth (Song of Solomon, 
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bim towards the place of his crucifixion, 
and bewailed and lamented him (Luke, 
xxiii. 27.). | 

She alſo ſtood by the croſs of Jeſus, 
with his mother, and fixed her weeping 
eyes upon him, partaking of thoſe: ſor- 
rows that pierced through the breaſts that 
bare him, and the paps that gave him ſuck, 

Neither tribulation, nor diſtreſs, nor perſe- 
eution, nor peril, nor ſavord, could ſeparate 
her from him. Her ſoul clave to him, 
even to his death ; nay, it was ſtronger 
than the grave. 

When Nicodemus prepared for the bu- 
rial of his dead body, ſhe followed after, 
and beheld the ſeplchre, and how his body 
vas laid (Luke, xxiii. 55.) 

And her love to him would hardly ſuf- 
fer her to give ſleep to her eyes, nor ſlumber 
to her eyelids, till the had ſhewn her ten- 


dereſt care of her departed Lord. For 


as ſoon as the Sabbath was paſt, Mary 
Magdalene came early, while it was yet 
dark, to the ſepulchre, bringing ſaweet ſpices 
to anoint him. And when fhe ſaw the lone 
taken away from the door of the ſepulchre, 
ſhe complained to St. Peter, and 10 that 
diſciple whom Feſus loved, and ſaid unto 
them, they have taken away the Lord out of 
the fepulchre, and we know not where they 
have laid him. (John, xxi. 2.7. 
Afterwards jhe flood at the ſepulchre 
eveefing; and; as ſhe wept, ſbe flooped 
down, and looked into the ſepulchre, and jaw 
tabo angels in white, filting, the one at ths 
head, and the other at the feet, where the 
body of Faſus had lain: and they ſaid unto 
her, Woman, why weepeſt thou ? She ſaid 


unlo them, Becauſe they have taken away my 


Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him. Aud when fhe had thus ſaid, ſbe 
tr1ned herſelf back, and ſaw Jaſus flanding, 
and knew not that it was Feſus. And Jeſus 
faid unto her, N man, why weepeft thou? 
Wham feekeft thou! She, ſuppeſing him to be 
the gardener, ſaid unto him, Sir, if thou have 
borne him hence, tell me «where thou haſt laid 
him, and 1 vill take him away. Teſus, 
finding her ſtili ignorant of him, /aid unte 
her, Mary. And ſhe turned herſelſ, and pre- 
ſently acknowledged him, /azing, Rabboni, 
enrich is, Maſter (John, xx.). 

Thus did her love continue from his 
death to his riſing again; and he wiped 
away all tears from her eyes, by vouch- 
ſafing her his firſt appearance after his re- 
ſurrection, and ſending her to his diſciples 
with the joyful news of his being riſen 
ſrom the dead, | 


How 
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How happy was this meſſenger that 
brought theie good tidings, that gave 
this delightful aſſurance to his afflicted 
friends, Your Redecmer liveth ! 

How compaſſionate is Jeſus, who did 
not break the bruiſed reed, nor quench the 
ſmoking flax, but bound up this broken-heart- 
ed ſinner, and comforted her that mourned, 
and gawve her beauty for aſhes, tbe oil of jay 
for mourning, and the garment of praiſe for 
the ſpirit of heavineſs (Iſa. Ixi. 1. 3.). 

'The example of this famous penitent, 
ſhould, as I am, ans 

Secondly, to ſhew, Teach us to remem- 


ber how much has been forgiven us, that 
we alſo may love much. | 


The goodneſs of God, in giving his 
bleſſings to mankind, requires a large re- 
turn of gratitude from us; and we ſhould 
find our debt of love increaſing to a pro- 
digious ſum, were we only to confider the 
gifts which his bounty daily ſheds upon 
us. 

But there is alſo forgiveneſs with thee, 
O God, therefore ſhalt thou be more 
abundantly loved. This doubles all 
other bleſſings, and gives us, ourſelves, 
our ſouls and bodies, which were forfeit- 
ed and loſt, by the multitude of our fins. 

Alas ! the beſt of us fall ſeven times a 
day, and too many of us have fallen ſo 
often into wickedneſs, that we jultly de- 
ſerve to be branded and diſtinguiſhed by 
the infamous character of ſinners; and 


were our love to riſe in proportion to the 


meaſure of our fins, which God vouch- 
ſafes to forgive, none of us could love him 


| little, for the moſt perfect amongſt us are 


forgiven much. 

If we look back to a few of the days 
that are paſt, we ſhall ſee our account 
charged with a heavy burden of fins : 
every addition to our life has been attend- 
ed with an addition to our guilt ; and 
more than ſufficient to every day has been 
the evil thereof. How then can we num- 


ber the tranſgreſſions of our whole life, 


or make an eſtimate of the long arrears of 
treſpaſſes, that are thrown together in 
confuſed heaps ? | 

It is difficult to bear a tranſient view of 
them: it is hardly poſſible to ſurvey the 
odious malignity of every vice, and the 
loathſome ſhame of our vile abomina- 
tions. The uneaſy refleQion upon them 
covers us with confuffon of face, and wwe are 
not able to look up, becauſe our wickewneſſes 
are gone over our head, and are lide a fore 
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ſteward rightly judged, that he ſhould be. 


Ved. 
burthen, too heavy for us to bear (Pla 
xxxvili. 4..). 

But though we abhor the ſigh 
ſelves, and Wet endure the . 
our uncleanneſs, yet our offended 60 
ſtretches out his arms to embrace us 2nd 
is ready to avaſþ us thoroughly from on i. 
quitier, and cleanſe us from our fins (Pſ. li. 

There is a fountain opened 70 purge 1 

from fin, and from uncleanneſs (Zech. Ji. 
1.), even the fountain of our Saviour. 
precious blood. | 
And we may behold an emblem of th 
kind offices which he delights to perf 
to us, in his behaviour towards his di. 
ciples. He reſe from ſupper, and laid at 
i garments, and took a towel, and girl 
himſelf. Afier that, he poured water in 
a bajon, and began to waſh the diſciple fal, 
and wipe them with the towel aubertuil 
he was girded (John, xiii. 4, 5.) 

Thus the Lord of glory condeſcends u 
miniſter to us alſo, that zhough cur fins be 
as ſearlet, they may be as white as ſur 
though they are red as crimſon, they maj l 
as wool (Iſa. i. 18.). 
The abatement of a debt is a welcone 
inſtance of kindneſs. And the unjut 


ſpeak the love and favour of his Lari 
debtors, by leſſening their charge, and bi. 
ding one of them take his bill, and writ 
down fifty, inſtead of an hundred meaſures if 
oil, and another to write down fourſcure in 
ſtead of an hundred meaſures of wheat (Lk, 
XV1.). Surely, therefore, our Lord ha 
the ſtrongeſt claim to our love, ſince he 
has not only. abated a part of our debt, 
but frankly forgiven it all. 
Great had his mercy been, had he for- 
born to impute our ſins to us, or plac! 
them to our account. And it is infitel 
greater, as he transferred it from us, and 
placed it to his own account. He became 
a debtor in our ſtead, and, in order 0 
procure a general diſcharge for us, ie 
made an infinite ſatis faction to his fathers 
juſtice. | 
Behold our Redeemer upon the croby 
cancelling the hand-writing that Wi 
againſt us, and comforting Mary Mag. 
dalene, and all other true penitents, with 
thoſe important words, 1t is finiſhed! Cu 
we ever forget ſuch an obligation as this! 
Can we delay to ſhew our gratitud 
when all the return that is required of u 
is love? Will not ſuch amazing kindn 


draw tears out of our rocky hearts, 4 
ca 
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ers to guſb out like rivers ? The 
oo of ph ied offences againſt ſo 
ood à God, ſhould make us fit upon the 
| 4 and keep ſilence; our eyes ſhould ail 
ot tears, and our bowels ſhould be trou- 
d at the remembrance of our baſeneſs. 
The mournful dreſs of the affectionate 
nitent is more amiable in the ſight of 
| God than ornaments of gold ; and he de- 
W lights to clothe us with robes of glory, 
when we are truly ſenſible of our naked- 
and ſhame. 
2 when the prodigal ſon was diſ- 
WW poſed to ariſe and go 70 his father, and 
thought himſelf u7zwoerthy to be called his 
in, and humbly defired to be as one of his 
bired fervants ; the compaſſionate father 
could not refrain himſelf from going forth 
do meet him, but when he was yet à great 
of way off, he ran and fell on his neck, and 
fta bia; and when his penitent ſon /aid 
| unto him, Father, I have ſinned againſt 
| heaven, and in thy fight, and are no more 
evorthy to be called thy jen ; the father im- 
mediately ſaid unto his ſervants, Bring forth 
the ben robe, and put it on bim, and put a 
ring on his hand, and jhoes on his feet, and | 
bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it, and 
let us eat, and be merry. And as the fa- 
ther rejoiced with double joy, becauſe hi: 
| ſon had been dead, and was alive again, had 
been bot, and vas found (Luke, xv.) ; fo 
his ſon could not but love him with double 
affection; becauſe he became, as it were, 
a ſecond time his father, and begot him 
again, by calling him again his ſon. 
The mention of this glorious inſtance 
leads me, | 
Thirdly, to ſhew, That we ſhould copy 
after the divine goodneſs, by forgiving 
much, that our enemies may love us much 
again. 
We have ſeen the mercy of our Sa- 
viour propoſed to us for our imitation; 
but leſt that great example ſhould ſeem 
too high for our reach, it has been 
brought nearer to us, under the familiar 
mitance of a creditor forgiving his 
debtor. And the - caſe propoſed to the 
Phariſee was ſo plain and obvious to his 
reaſon, that he immediately gave judg- 
ment agreeable to it; and by giving it 
immediately, he ſhewed that it was the 
natural reſult of his thoughts, and flowed 
from the common ſenſe and opinion of 
mankind; and therefore we may juſtly 
conclude, that as long as gratitude re- 
mains in the world, the forgiveneſs of 
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great and heinous injuries will procure a 
return of love, in proportion to the mea- 


ſure of our forgiveneſs. And the Pha- 
riſee's ready anſwer, not only ſhews that 
it is poſſible, bat alſo that it is highly pro- 
bable it ſhould produce this effect. And 
this judgment of man is of the greater 
weight, becauſe it was ratified by the 


Our Saviour rejoiced to overcome evil 
with good, and the greater the evil was, 
ſo much the more he delighted in the con- 
queſt: with what pleaſure did he ſpeak 
of Mary Magdalene ! How particularly 
did he mention, how largely did he iluf 
trate every teſtimony of her affeQion ! 
He remembered the greatneſs of her ſins, 
only that he might ſhew the greatneſs of 
her repentance, and loved to ſet the pe- 
nitent in oppoſition to the ſinner. No one 
had been more at enmity with him; no 
one was honoured more with his frien 

ip. 

Methinks our ambition ſhould move us 
to imitate this example; and we ſhould 
be quite tranſported with the thoughts of 
changing an inveterate enemy into a faith- 
oy friend. Perhaps his offences are manv; 

o much the more he ſtands in need of 
forgiveneſs. And the more we forgive 
him, ſo much the more he may love us, 
in return for ſo large a meaſure of for- 
giveneſs. Thus ſhall abe heap coals of fire 
upon his head (Rom. xii. 20.), and melt 
him into unteigned ſorrow for his paſt of- 


fences. 


And the hopes of this ſucceſs are enough 
to enliven our endeavours, and make us 
unwearied in doing good, that we may at 
length obtain an entire conqueſt of evil. 

How partially ſoever we magniſy the 
injuries we have received, and how much 
ſoever we labour to add to their aggra- 
vations, yet the intent of the parable 
vill fall reach our caſe, and we can 
never find a ſufficient objection againſt 
forgiveneſs. 

If any ſufticient objection could have 
been found, the father mult have found 
it againſt embracing his prodigal fon : 
for he had received a large portion from 
him; and having caſt off the affection 
that 15 natural to children, he had en- 
tirely left his father's houſe, gone 1210 
a far country, waſtcd his ſubſtance by led 
and riotous living (Luke, xv.), and de- 

baſed himſelf into a mean and ſervile 
condition ; vet the tender father over- 
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rules all theſe objections, as ſoon as his 
ſon is willing to return; and thinks with 
himſelf, that the pardoned prodigal will 
love him with the ſtrongeſt affection, and 
be for ever endeared to him, by remem- 
bering how much has been forgiven him. 
What a glorious ſpectacle is the man 
that is equally ready to give up all his pre- 
judices, and gladly removes every let and 
hindrance that may prevent a reconcilia- 
tion! 
We have a remarkable inſtance of this 
kind, in Joſeph's behaviour towards his 
brethren : When they could not anſwer 
him, at his firſt difcovery of himſelf, 
being troubled at his preſence, he ſpoke 
kindly to them, Come near to me, 1 pray 
you, I am Joſeph your brother, <whom ye 
fold ino Egypt. Now therefore be not 
grievea, nor angry with yourſelves that ye 
feld me hither ; for God did jend me before 
you, to preſerve life ; ſo now it was not you 
that ſent me hither, but God (Gen. xlv.). 
How charitably did he cover their 


faults ! how gladly did he find excuſes to 


leſſen their injuries! how mildly did he 
talk with them to abate their fears! and 
when he had encouraged them to ap- 
proach towards him, how affectionately 
did he kiſs all his brethern! With what 
tranſports of joy did he weep over them! 
When the fame thereof was heard in 
Pharaoh's houſe, how well did it pleaſe 
Pharaoh and all his ſervants ! and how 
pleaſant muſt it be to be witneſſes of ſuch 
a reconciliation ! how much more plea- 
ſant to be reconciled to our offending bro- 
ther, and vanquiſh our enemy by the 
embraces of a friend! ES 

That we may compoſe ourſelves into 
this forgiving temper, let us deeply con- 
fider the multitude of our ſins againſt 


God. O how great is the ſum of them! 


Let us endeavour to remember, how of- 
ten, how perverſely, how ungratefully we 
have offended him. And, let us fill our 
hearts with ſorrow, for having made ſo 
unnatural a return to our beſt friend. 
When our hearts are humbled with this 
afflicting conſideration, and ſoftened into 
an affectionate tenderneſs, they will be 
fit to receive the impreſſions of mercy, 
and will relent, and yield to our penitent 
brother. 
Let us ſuppoſe ourſelves to be in St. 
Peter's place, weeping bitterly for the 
repeated denial of Jeſus: let us behold 
our Lord reproving us only with a look, 
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and forgiving our fault as ſoon as he hy 
— us in mind of it. And when w 

ave thought of ſo much goodneſs, ur 
ſhall have no occaſion to aſk St, Peter, 
queſtion, Lord how oftea ſhall my brats 
in againſt me, and J forgive him? 1 
ſeven times“ But ſhall readily return 6 
Saviour's anſwer to it; Not unto ſup 
times, but unto ſeventy times ſeven (Math, 
xvili. 21, 22.). 

The bleſſed Jeſus never fails to fy. 
give us upon our repentance ; and there. 
tore he juſtly requires us to forgive on 
brother as often as he repents. I th 
brother (ſays he) treſpaſs againſt the n. 
buke him, and if he repent, forgive hin; 
and if he treſpaſs againſt thee ſewen tines i 
a day, and ſeven times in a day turn ag 
to thee, ſaying, I repent, thou ſhalt furgg 
him (Luke, xvii. 3, 4,). 

Seventy times ſeven is a large number; 
but our forgiveneſs is not confined even 
to that number; it ſerves rather to ſhey 
that it ought to be unlimited, and con- 
fined to no number at all. 

Wretched, irrecoverab!ly wretched woull 
be our caſe, if God were to forgive u 
but ſeventy times ſeven times, and hi 
mercy ſhould ſay, Hitherto will I cone, 
and no farther, | 

Let us think with ourſelves how ear. 
neſtly we defir2 pardon, with what fer 
and anguiſh of foul we cry unto him, Caf 
us not away from thy preſence, and take mt 
thy boly ſpirit from us. O give us the con- 
fort of thy help again, and eſtabliſb us with 
thy free ſpirit (Pal. Ii. 11, 12.). 

Let us conſider that he does not ſpum 
at, nor diſdainfully reject us; but kind) 
embraces the humble penitents, pour: al 
into their abounds, and binds up all ther 
fires. With what pity does he raiſe then 
up from the duſt! how graciouſly does 


he comfort and refreſh their drooping 


ſouls! With what ' tenderneſs does he 
aſſuage their ſorrows, Be of good chen, 
your fins are forgiven yo, How freely 
does he invite us all, Come unto me, all that 
labour and are heavy laden, and 1 will grit 
you reſt ! 

How affectionately does he receive Þ 
at his table! and how great is his Joh, 
when we ſincerely partake of his body and 
blood ! | | 

May we learn to love our brother ® 
our Saviour loves us! may we finve 10 
forgive much, ſince we are forgiven u. 
firutely more ! 
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od the Author and Giver of all 
| our Faculties. 


PPreiched before the Univerſity of Oxford, at St. 
Mary's. ] | 
ExoD. iv. 11. 


And the Lord'ſaid unto him, Who hath made man's 
mouth? or who makech the dumb, or deaf, or 
the ſeeing, or the blind ? Have not 1 the Lord ? 


. {ts Re n+. 2 OS 


OO hath choſen the feoliſh things of the 
: world, to confound the wiſe; and God 
WW cheſen the weak things of the world, 
Wh confound the things which are mighty ; 
We: ba; things of the world, and things 
> are agſpiſed, hath God choſen, 
„ nd things which are not, to bring 
WW n2ght things that are (1 Cor. i. 27, 
.). For the ftrengtb of God is made 
% in the weakne/s of man, and the 
-/r1:ities of our nature ſhew forth the 
er Crit (2 Cor. xi. g.). 
This was confirmed by a wonderful 
luce, when the all-wiſe and almighty 
od was pleaſed to make choice of Mo- 
o be his ambaſſador to the court of 
baroah, and the deliverer of his people 
rac, from Egyptian bondage. He cho/e 
—— lojes bis ſervant, and tock him from the 
z 22 uds, from following, the ewes great 
i young, be brought him to feed Facob 
ple, and Iſi ael his inheritance (Pſal. 
ru. 71, 72.). 
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The good ſhepherd, greatly ſurprized 


i the unexpected charge, modeſtly 
, d humbly ſaid unto God, Who am 1, 
l wh ſhould go unto Pharoab, and that 1 
7 bring forth the children of Ißtael out 
. o, (Ex. iii. 11.) 2 And though 
* Eo oochſafed to promiſe that he would 
5 % in (Ver. 12.), and ſupport him 
e bith his eſpecial preſence; yet he till 
g elined the employment that ſeemed too 
„ gh and difficult for him; and ſtill diſ- 
ed his own abilities, and offered this 


ar to God, O my Lord, I am not elo- 
weiber hereteföre, nor fince thou haſt 
E 7 = thy fervant 5 but I am Sow 
. 5 7 and of a flow tongue (Ex. 
W But God was 
Bis excuſe, 
Ruled it with 


ſo far from accepting 
that he immediately over- 
this powerful reaſoning, Who 


be dumb, * deaf, or the /ecing, or the blind P 


2 
a made man's mouth g er who mateth 


Hawe not I the Lord? which may be 
rendered to this effect: Conſider whoſe 
power you receive, and by whom you 
are entruſted with this 462 charge; Is 
not the mouth the work of my fingers? 
and did not every word in the tongue 
proceed from me? Did not I at firſt cre- 
ate all the faculties of man? and does 
not the uſe and exerciſe of them ſtill de- 
perd upon me ? 1s any one endued with 
theſe gifts without my bounty? or 18 
any one deprived of them by any other 
power but, mine? Did I produce theſe 


things, and cannot I produce greater 


things than theſe ? Cannot I direct them 
to my appointed ends? and cannot I 
execute my work without them? Cannot 
I ſupply any defect, or make that defect 
an inſtrument of my glory ? Cannot I 


make the flow of ſpeech eloquent, and 


proclaim my praiſes by the voice of the 
dumb ? Cannat I give light to thoſe that 
were born in darkaeſs, and unſtop the ears 
of the deaf ? (Iſa. xxxv. 5.) Doubt not, 
therefore, but with faith depend on my 
aſſiſtance. Ort of the mouths of babes and 
ſachlings I have ordained ftrength, 10 jtill 
the enemy and the avenger (Pſal. viii. 2.) : 
my ſpirit ſhall hereafter enable twelve 


illiterate Jews to /pcak the wonderful works 


of God (Acts, ii. 11.), in the language 
of every people under heaven; and thou 
alſo, how unequal ſoever thou ſeemeſt to 
this important work, how flow ſoever 


thou art of ſpeech, ſhalt yet be mighty 


in words and deeds (Acts, vii. 22.) ; nei- 


ther ſhall all the wiſdom and power of 


Epypt be able to reſiſt the wiidom and 
ſpirit, wherewith I will enable thee to 
ſpeak. | 


From the words thus conſidered, with 
reſpect to the occaſion and defign of 


them, we may proceed more largely to 
conſider, 

Firſt, That God is the author and 
giver of all our faculties and powers. 

Secondly, That the defect and want of 
them proceeds alſo from him. 

Thirdly, That he can ſupply their de- 
fe& even in this life. And, 

Fourthly, That he will abundantly re- 
pair and recompence it in the life to 
come. 


And, firt, We are to conſider, that 


God is the author and giver of all our 

faculties and powers. 
This indeed is implied in the general 
notion of our creation; and we cannot 
* P=S but 
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but know, that he who gave us our be- 
ing, allo gave us every thing that con- 
duces to our welfare and happineſs; and 
he that compoſed our whe frame, did 
alſo make the ſeveral parts that are com- 
poſed in ſuch wonderful order. But our 
minds are too narrow, to entertain at 
once a juſt and entire conception of the 
whole: the ſubject is too large to be 
comprehended in one view ; and the 
debt cf pratitude ariſing from it, is ſo 
immenſe a ſum, that it ſurprizes and over- 
powers us. We may therefore. more 
eaſily conſider it by parts, and take a 
diſtinct notice of our ſeveral facul- 


ties. But even then the taſk would 


grow upon us, if we ſurveyed ourſelves 


within as well as without, and endea- 


voured to behold our Creator building the 


inward chambers of the mind, and the 


dark encloſures of the heart; ſtretching 
out the capacious province of the thoughts, 
laying the ſure and laſting foundations of 
the memory, and raiſing the curious 
ſcenes of the imagination. This glorious 
work cannot be perfectly deſcribed by 


any one, but him that made it. He pre- 


pared the heart for his dwelling-place ; 
and he alone 1s thoroughly acquainted 
with the artful contrivance, and beauti- 


ful furniture of his own habitation ; it is 


enough for us to ſurvey our outward fa- 
culties, and dwell chiefly upon thoſe that 
Are contained in the text ; the faculties 
of the tongue, the eye, and the ear. 

That divine perſon, that appeared to 
Moſes, was the angel of the new cove- 
nant, the ever bleſſed Jeſus, the true and 


eternal God; it was he that made the 


worlds, and upholdeth all things by the 
word of his power; it was he that ftretched 


forth the heavens, and ſpread abroad the earth, 


and formed man from the womb (1a. xliv. 


 24.); and it was he that endued us with 


the ſpeaking tongue, the ſeeing eye, and the 
hearing ear (Prov. xx. 12.). 
When poor helpleſs man comes forth 


Into a wretched world, a feeble, tender 


infant ; he enables him only to fignify 
and diſcover his wants, and call for re- 
dreſs by ſounds of wailing, and the cries 
of complaint : he himfelt knows not the 


meaning of his own voice ; and his af- 
fectionate parents can gueſs but uncer- 


tainly at the cauſes of his cry. The gift 
of ſpeech 1s as yet like a talent buried 
in the earth, and the tongue 1s as yet too 
weak to exert it. Our wiſe Creator ſuf- 
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and frame broken, diſ-jointed words, 


preſerves it. We cannot dwell too 


extending to all the languages u ® 
creature, 


trols it with his power, and turns it u. 


fers man to lie, for a time, in this in 
tent ſtate, that he may grow dp 4, 
render plant, under the watchful cg 
his parents, and in an abſolute depend 
ance upon him, our common father; u 
whenſoever he has attained to pu 
ſtrength, and the perfect uſe of his fu, 
ties, he may check his pride and Preſuny. 
tion, with the remembrance of his fora, 
weakneſs. 

But the infant does not long conti 
in this feeble condition; his frengt 
gradually confirmed, and his band; w 
ſinews are rendered fit for the uſe; g 
life; his reaſon, that was at firſt ini 
ſoned and concealed under the yel g 
fleſh, begins to caſt forth a glimmery 
light; and the ſhadows of the moniy 
paſs away, and then his tongue laboiy 
improve itſelf, and with difficulty brit 
forth broken words, and efforts g 
ſpeech ; and he that made the mou, 
guides and directs its motions, and ety 
cates and trains it vp, till it ceaſes u 
ſpeak of childiſh things, and is capable d 
anſwering the ends for which it vas d. 
dained ; and that once artleſs voice, lid 
could only complain, without telling tle 
cauſes of its complaint, which in proceh 
of time could only endeavour to ſpett 


now enabled, by God's aſſiſtance, to rt 
ſon and diſcourſe, to communicate tht 
thoughts and pleaſures of the mind, orv 
impart and leſſen its ſorrows ; to ak i 
help and counſel, or give to thoſe that 
want it: with this glorious faculty mi 
is qualified to do a world of good; thou 
it too often is a world of evil. Vi 
this excellent talent, he may diſplay 
the powers of reaſon, and may with a: 
gels and archangels, and all the compu 
of heaven, proclaim the honour of 00 
that gave it; and with this he main 
a neceſſary and delightful intercourſe a 
correſpondence, with the members oft 
man ſociety, and bears a 2 in 

peaceful harmony, which ſupports 1 


upon this uſeful faculty, ſince everj 0 
in our tongue, is a ſubject that deſene 
our admiration ; and it is capable 


world, and of giving a name to ene!] 


He that formed the tongue {il cl. 


therſcever he will : awhile the pep * ; 
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th <vas ont, and they had all one lan- 
ge (Gen. xi. 6.), they joined in an 
pious confederacy againſt Heaven, and 
ſoudly rebelled againſt the Lord theirma- 
r. But he immediately blaſted their vain 
eſumption, by dividing their tongues, 
WE rendering every man a ſtranger 
WW. : barbarian to his brother. But 
en this fatal curſe made the tongue a 
ener inſtrument of his glory, and the 
rences of language ſeverally bore a 
i 2 grateful conſort to his praiſe. 
r heavenly Father diſpenſed the bleſſ- 
Wo; of his grace, by the very means 
t be had uſed for their puniſhment ; 
me diviſion of languages prepared 
Wh way for the miraculous gifts of 
2 gues. He addreſſed himſelf as eaſily to 
WY: ſcattered branches of his family, the 
aa, as if they had ſtill been one peo- 
and publiſhed his goſpel in the dif- 
ent ſpeech of every nation. 
he that made the mouth, and qualified 
r all the offices of ſpeech, was alſo 
creator of the eye, and gave us the 
Wing of ſight. The frame and ſitua- 
J 185 eye, were there no other proof 
e being of a God, would ſufficiently 
ee and demonſtrate his beiug. Infi- 
i itſelf has been vanquiſhed by a 
ſe ſurvey of this noble faculty; and 
ad of admiring its vain cavils and 
edion, has been conſtrained to admire 
pd vlority the all-wiſe creator. 
The eye is ſo advantageouſly placed, 
pt it commands a large and compre- 
wuve view, and ſo far reſembles the 
/ be Lord, that are in every place, 
fror. XV. 3,), and run to and fro in the 
(Zech. iv. 10.), that it caſily turns 
It every way, looking upwards to hea- 
bs that is the throne of God, or down- 
rds to the earth, that is his foet/tool 
ach. v. 34, 35+), or round about that 
Pacious circle, which the finger of God 
drawn to encompaſs us on every ſide. 
d the pupil of the eye is capable of 
ug or contracting itſelf, that it may 
tetwe a Juſt meaſure of light, and may 
t de oppreſſed with too great a multi- 
le of objects. | 
de ſeat of the eye is a ſtrong and 
pltantial defence to that tender and de- 
pee Part; and to ſecure it from ſudden 
urprizing injuries, it is covered with 
eral coats of the moſt curious frame 
texture, and has a Curtain drawn 
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before it to be let down, or lifted up, 
as occaſion requires. For the quicker 
perception of objects, it is made of ſo 
tender and ſenſible a ſubſtance ; and 
to guard it from the approaches of 
evil, it 15 endued with the earlieſt ap- 
prehenſions of danger, and haſtens to 
ſecure itſelf, at the firſt notice of it: and 
for its ſurer ſafety, our affectionate Fa- 
ther has engaged our ſtricteſt care in its 
defence, and made it fo dear to vs, that 
the object of our moſt fervent love cannot 
be dearer to us than the apple of our 
eye. 


The ſkins through which the light is 


conveyed, are clear and tranſparent, that 


it may obtain an eaſy paſſage into the 
inmoſt rooms or cells of the eye, and 
may be turned into the beautiful variety 
of images that entertain the ſight. 

Light is truly pleaſing in its own na- 
tural ſimplicity, and 1s the ornament and 
glory of every other object. But the 


eye receives it with a freſh, and always 


increaſing pleaſure, as it is varied and 
diverſified by the different ways of re- 
fletidn, and puts on ſo many ſorts of 
colours, like ſeveral changes of raiment. 
Every time that the eye opens and 
expands itſelf, it draws as it were the 
whole viſible world into its narrow com- 
paſs; and there is a new creation within 
itſelf. The ſun, that marvellous inſtru- 
ment of the Moſt High; the moon, that 
ſhineth in the firmament of heaven ; the 
flars, that numberleſs5 hoſt ; the rainbow, 
that glorious circle which is bent by the 
hends of the Meſt High ; the virgin purity, 
and unſullied whiteneſs of the ſnow ; the 
beautiful embroidery of flowers; the rich 
cloathing of the meadows, and he cattle 


upon a thouſand hills, are 5 to the 


eye by the Lord our maker, and ſet be- 
fore it, as on a ſpacious theatre. 

It is very obſervable, that though ſe- 
veral nerves miniſter to the ſight, and 
both the eyes are employed, yet the ob- 
jects are not doubled or multiplied, but 
appear ſingly, as they are. All the 
nerves centre in one point, and both the 

eyes are helpful to each other, and be- 
hold their object as if they were but 
one. Wi 

That great light, that ſhews every 
thing to the eye, caſts forth ſo bright 
and dazzling a luſtre, that it would bear 
too hard upon it, and injure our mortal 
| 8 2 faculty, 
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faculty, by the beams of its majeſty, if it the eye that often ſpeaks more powe 
were placed near to the ſight; and there- than the tongue, and is a true interpy 
fore our gracious Creator has fixed it at of the thoughts. It is the eye that yi 
a remote diſtance from us, that we may and ſpares, and (if I may ſo ſpeak) jeu 
look upon it with pleaſure, and enjoy over the miſerable object with the nes 
its milder glory. | generous compaſſion ; and to ſay no mr 
When the eye is wearied with its daily on this delightful ſubject, it was with 
ſervice, and the night ſpreads a veil of eye that our bleſſed Saviour reprovel $, 
darkneſs over this lower world; the cur- Peter for his repeated denial of hin 
tain, that is hung before the eye, falls and ſuch was the force of this ſilent, by 
down, being ned by the weight of piercing rebuke, that the apoſtle w 
ſleep, and the eye-lids are ſhut with a melted by it into tears of repentance, uf 
cloſe ſeal, till we have renewed our avert out and wept bitterly (Matt. wii 
firength, and the morning reſtores the 75.). O Lord, how marvellous am th 
world to our view. The ſcreen that aworks ! in auiſdom haſt thou made the dl, 
covers the eye, till the light ariſes, not (Pſalm civ. 24.) | 
only affords it neceſſary retreſhment, but The eye that ſees, gives witneſsto the, 
defends it from the ſecret and inviſible and the ear that hears, confirms its tr 
perils and dangers of the night. mony. "ihe ſtructure and fabric of te 
And when the day breaks, it does not ear was the work of an almighty an, 
ſhine forth at once in its full perfection, and bears the undeniable tokens of ub 
but gradually manifeſts itſelf, that the nite wiſdom. The outward part of ts 
eye may not be over-powered, by a ſud- ear, that is moſt expoſed to aſſaults, id 
den iſſuing out, and too mighty a ſtream a firm and ſolid nature, to defend ith, 
of light. The ſun ſends 2 harbinger The paſſages from this outward gar 
before him, to give notice of his appear- dark and intricate, and turn and wal 
ance; and when the dawning of the day about, ſo as to prevent the entrance d 
has prepared us to receive him, he comes any thing that may obſtruct the heanuy 
forth like a bridegroom out of his chamber, and to ſecure the inward parts from 
clothed wwith light as with a garment ſudden invaſion of rough and dil 
(Pſalm xix. 5.). | able ſounds: and the ſounds that u 
Though every colour has a peculiar brought upon the wings of the wind- 
beauty, yet they are not all equally agree- conveyed through many ſecret arches wi 
able and refreſhing to the eye; but the caverns, that break the violence a 
verdure of the fields is moſt particularly noiſe, and ſoften and improve then Win 
pleaſing to it, and we can bear to dwell their paſſage, that they may ſtrike apr Bw 
the longeſt upon it: and therefore God ably upon the ear. | 
has choſen this for the common dreſs of Such is the power of this excel Wer 
nature, and made this colour molt fami- faculty, that it enables us to conn 
har wich our tight. He leads us through with voices that are diſtant from us, A 
the green paſtures; and adorns the herbs calls them home to itſelf; and it 
and plants with many varieties even in qualifies us to enjoy the benefits off 
the ſame colour, and changes it every vacy, and conducts the ſecret whihen! 
day. our friends into our boſom. The &@ 
The time would fail me, ſhould I at- alfo helpful to the tongue, giving 8 & 
tempt to ſpeak of all the pleaſures and firſt notions of words, and teaching & ) 
advantages of fight; yet I cannot but infant-ſpeech to frame them, by fegen * 
obſerve, that the eyes are a faithful attention, and ſtudious imitation. VT 
guard to the whole man, and are placed out the aſſiſtance of this faculty, ® 
in a watch tower, to diſcern his danger, ſhould be always ignorant of the 1955 
and give him friendly warning while it is cation of words, and entirely l 
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yet afar off, diſtinction of ſounds. : » 
And I may yet farther obſerve, that By the car we maintain 2 au . 
the eye is very inſtrumental in promoting part in the converſation of the tu; 


the happineſs of converſation. It is the and partake with our brethren, 1 
eye that meets our friend with a lively pleaſures and advantages of b þ 
onling joy; and kindles and imparts the ear we hear the glad tidings d. 

e heavenly flame of fricniſhip. It is goſpel, which many prophets _ 
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defired to hear (Luk. x. 24.), and 

7 multitude of the heavenly hoſt 
Lelighted to proclaim. And by the ear 
hall hear the trumpet ſound, to call 
W the dead to life. | | 
Thus the ſeveral faculties of the tongue, 
WE the eye, and the ear, have the charac- 
ers of the divine power, wiſdom, and 
WE coodneſs, ſtamped upon them; and we 
cannot enjoy the free and perfect exer- 
ide of theſe faculties, without lifting up 
WS our eyes to adore our Maker, our tongue 
WE to glorify him, and our car to give at- 
WS tention to his praiſe. | 
WE But if the enjoyment of theſe bleſſings 
bes not make a juſt impreſſion upon us, 
ve may conſider, . ile 
WW Sccondly, That the defect and want of 
them proceeds alſo from God. 

If all men were endued with theſe fa- 
WE culties in the ſame degree and perfection, 
e perverſe infidel would rather aſcribe 
hem to the neceſſity of nature, than to the 
WE widom and goodneſs of the Creator. 
und if they continued to enjoy them 
WE without alteration and decay, they would 
be prone to forget their dependance upon 
Cod, and preſume too much upon the 
WT fulneſs of their ſtrength. But 7he porter, 
to ſhew his power over the clay, hath of 
= /ame lump, made one veſſel to honour, 
another unto diſhonour (Rom. ix. 21.) ; 
and it is ſometimes his pleaſure, that thoſe 
WE cicls ſhould afterwards be marred and 
WW mpaired, which were at firſt exactly 
ought by his almighty hand. 
There are ſome, ſeemingly unhappy 
creatures, whoſe eyes were ſealed up in 

darkneſs from the very womb, and whoſe 
eld never let in che cheerful light of 
Joe fun. That glorious lamp of God 
; ry eth and goetb down, and hafteth to the 

Place where he roſe. One ſeaſon paſſeth 
N and another cometh (Eccleſ. i. 4, 
.) But the different beauties of the ſea- 
ſons afford them no change or variety. 
Te light is no light to them; the day is 
ot clearer than the night; the darkneſs 
_ ol light to them are both alike. But yet 
here is no juſt occaſion for that queſtion 

of the diſciples, Who did fen, theſe men, 
Wor their parents, that they were born blind? 
. 12 anſwer ſhould put an effec- 
bh ſtop to ſuch inquiries ; Neither have 
| 150 men finned, nor their 1 But that 
ie Works of God ſpeuld be made manifeſt 
in them (John, ix. 1. 
Others there are „ that labour under 
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the confederate misfortunes of being deaf 
and dumb. Their ears never heard the 
reports of ſound; the voices of their 


brethren always knocked at the gate of 


their ear in vain. There is no ſpeech 
nor language to them; they diſtinguiſh 
not between the gentleſt whiſper, and the 
loudeſt thunder, but ſtand unmoved, even 
at that mighty noiſe at which 7he earth 
trembles, and the depths are treubled (Pf. 
Ixxvii. 16.), | | 
And their tongues being deprived of 
the neceſſary inſtruction of the ear, are 
unable to frame the words which the 
never heard, and how big ſoever their 
conceptions are, how great ſoever 1s the 
fire that is kindled within them, by an 
impatient eagerneſs and longing to ex- 


preſs their thoughts, yet after all their 


{triving to bring them forth, they cannot 
even at the laſt, ſpeak with their tongue. 

But yet the purpoſes of infinite wiſ- 
dom are anſwered, by depriving them of 
the benefits of hearing and ſpeech 3 and 
God will be abundantly juſtified, even in 
theſe, leſs perfect creatures. | 

And he alſo manifeſts his power, even 
in thoſe that are furniſhed with theſe 
gifts, and ſhews, that the continuance and 
enjoyment of them depends entirely upon 
bim ñ . 

The tongue © that is withheld from 
ſpeaking, during the weakneſs of infan- 
cy, retarns again to his feeble ſtate, 
when the infirmities of old age creep 
upon it: it loſes its vigorous manly 
voice, performs its daily taſk with trem- 
bling and heſitation, and ſpeaketh low, 
whiſpering as it were out of the duſt of 
death. _ 

The lively cheerful eye fades in the 
evening of life; its quick diſcernment is 
turned into a doubtful twilight, and a 
miſt ariſes before it. | 

And the ftrokes of ſound beat but 
faintly upon the ear; the wearied nerves 
can hardly diſcharge thetr office; the in- 
ſtruments of muſic are unable to charm 
the languiſhing faculty; the voice of the 
neareſt friends ſeems to be no more than 
the faultering reports of a diſtant echo; 


and the yet living man is debarred from 


the pleaſures of converſation, as if he were 
already in the land of ſilence. 

But we need not have recourſe to the 
weaknets of age, to ſhew the uncertain 


' continuance, and the certam decay, of 


thele faculties. 
83 How 
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How often is the moſt abundant fluen- 
cy of ſpeech, and the nobleſt eloquence 
of the tongue, arreſted in the midſt of its 
courſe, and while it is yet ſpeaking, re- 


ſtrained from ſpeaking any more! 


How often is the piercing eye blaſted 
in the exerciſe of its power, and ſnatched 
from perfect day into midnight darkneſs ! 
How often 1s the parent of humours de- 
ſtructive to itſelf ! How often does it ſtain 
its own light, and bring a fatal ſpot upon 
it, an eclipſe that cannot be withdrawn! 

And how often is the ear ſtrained and 
violated, even by thoſe ſounds which it 
delights to hear! How often is it charged 
with obſtructions that cannot be removed! 
How often are the impreſhons of the 
voice blotted out and defaced ! 

And God's glory is no leſs diſplayed 
by taking away, than by giving theſe 
faculties to men. | 


Till the prediction of the angel is ful- 


filled in the birth of St. John the Baptiſt, 


his father is dumb, and not able to ſpeak, 


becauſe he believed nat the ange!'s words, 
ewhich Heul be fulſilled in their jcajon 


(Luke, i. 20.). | . 
But when the child was born, and his 


name given bim, according to divine 
appointment, his father's mouth was open - 


ed immediately, and his tongue looſed, and 
be ſpake and praiſed God (Luke, i. 64.) 


As the goodneſs of God ſhone forth in 
this wonderful inſtance; ſo his juſtice no 


leſs appeared in N Elymas, the 


ſorcerer, with blindneſs, for perverting the 
right ways of the Lord. New (ſays the 
apoſtle) behold ihe hand of the Lord is ien 
thee, and thou ſhalt be blind, not ſeeing the 


fun for a certain ſeaſon ; and immediately 


there fell on him a miſt and a darkneſs, aud 
he went about, ſeeking ſome to lead him by 
the hand (Acts, xiii. 11.). 

Theſe miraculous inftances (were there 


not a thouſand others) would ſufficiently 


prove, that our faculties are entirely in 
the power of God; and whether we enjoy 
or are deprived of them, we may ſay 
with Job, The Lord gave. and the Lord 
hath tagen away, blefjed be the name of the 
Lord. (Job, i. 21.). We proceed, 

Thirdly, To conſider, that he can ſup- 
Ply their defect even in this life. 

The ſtreams of the divine bounty run 


in different channels, and though they 


do not riſe to the ſame height in every 
channel, yet the fountain never fails. 


The abundance of one, makes up the 
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want of another ; and every inequaliry 
either immediately adjaſted, 8 = 
length be entirely removed. 

All the blemiſhes, and ſeeming miſtakes 
of nature, were ordered by the ſame in. 
finite wiſdom, as wrought and poliſhed 
his more perfect works with an unerri; 
hand. Both the one and the other are 
inſtruments in the hand that made them: 
and are equally capable of being directed 
and improved to the glory of God; for 
his ſervice does not depend upon the 
ſtrength or weakneſs of men. | 

Stammering lips and ſlowneſs of ſpeech 
may execute the divine commiſſion 23 
well as a voice from heaven; and Moſes, 
the meekeſt of men, notwithſtanding the 
imperfections of his tongue, is as 4 C0 
zo Pharoah (Exod. vii. 1.) ; and with un- 
affected ſimplicity, vanquiſhes all the in. 
chantments of Egypt. For the Almighty 
was with the muuth ef his ſervant, and 
taught him what he ſhould ſay (Exod. iv. 


I5.). 3 

When God has denied the aſe of any 
faculty to any of his children, he has fre- 
quently ſupplied the wart of it, by gift 
of a different kind. If the bodily eye 
has loſt the privilege of ſight, and never 
beheld the riches of the carth, and the 
glories of the heavens ; yet it has been 
happy, in loſing the dangerous view of 
thoſe bewitching vanities that fteal away 
the heart; and whilit the mind has been 
ſhut up within itſelf, and not permitted 
to wander through the diſtracting variety 
of ſenſual objects, it has more cloſely at 
tended to its proper buſineſs, and locked 
more earneſtly on the other world wit 
the eye of faith. 

The thoughts have afforded a ſafficicnt 
recompence, for the outward diladvan- 
tages of the eye, and there is 4 4%. 
ariſeth in the darkneſs, that enlivens the 
ſoul, and the beams of glory reſt upon thi 
tabernacle of Gd. 

In like manner the defeQs of the ear, 
and the tongue, are aniwered and ſup- 
plied by other benefits, and they need 
not complain that they are uſeleſs io 
each other. They are not acquainted 
with the rude clamours, and impertinent 
converſation of the world: and wie 
there is nothing but filence round about 
them, the brain is enabled to perform 4 
more perfect work; to dig for the hidden 
treaſures of truth, to add to the exper 
ence of former ages, and enlarge tt 

number 
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r of curious arts and inventions. 
25 has been juſtly obſerved, that the 
exacteſt lines, and the faireſt reſemblances 
of nature, have been drawn by the hand 
of thoſe, whoſe ear never heard a voice, 
| whoſe tongue never ſpoke a word. And 
painting is an art, in which the deaf and 
the dumb have wonderfully excelled. 
; God has diſpenſed his bleſſings with tuch 
wiſdom and goodneſs, that there is gene- 
t rally reaſon to rejoice, even where there 
, ſeems to be reaſon to complain. And 
whilſt we pity our brethren, for being in 


h ſome reſpects leſs perfect; if we would 
3 | attend a little, we ſhould allo find occa- 
, ſion to admire them, for being in other 
e reſpects more perfect than ourſelves. 
4 They have often peculiar advantages, as 
. well as peculiar defects; and the mis for- 
le tune of the one, is overbalanced by the 
ty | happineſs of the other. But were there 
10 more inequality in this life, yet the good- 


neſs of God would be entirely juſtified, 


becauſe, 


ay Fourthly, He will abundantly repair 
e and recompence it in the life to come. 
its There the tender infant, that is ſnatch- 
Te ed away at the very entrance of life, and 
ver cut off beſore the bloſſom has opened 
the | itſelf, to enjoy the light of the ſun, will 
een be born again in everlaſting ſtrength, and 
of attain at once 20 the meaſure of the ſtature 
yay of the fulneſs of Chrift (Ephe. iv. 13.). 
cen There the ſtrings of the tongue, that were 
ied | never looſed, will be as the lute and harp, 
ety to ſound forth the praiſes of God. There 
at- the glorious army of the holy innocents 
ke will ng a new fong before the throne, as 
vita with the voice of many waters, and as with 
| the voice of a great thunder. (Rev. xiv. 
1ent 2.) That almighty command, Be thou 
van. opened (Mark, vii. 34.), ſhall open every 
light mouth, and break the bands of every 
the tongue, and enable them to ſpeak avords 
thi that are as yet unſpeakable, which it is not 
lawful as yet for a man to utter (Cor. 
ear, u. 1,2. 4.) | | 
ſup- The angels of God ſhall call forth the 
need blind from the darkneſs of the grave, 
6 10 fing, 41%, bing, for your light is come, 
inte and the glory of the Lord is riſen upon you. 
inent Lift ip your eyes round about, and fee 
while What a glorious hoſt is gathered together, 
about tO attend upon the Lord of life: how 
rm 8 bright a company of ſtars follow the Sun 
iden WW of Rightcouſneſs, That ſun which you 
uy | 8. in vain to behold, Hall not be your 
2 * iget by day, neither fall the moon, that 
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decreaſeth in her perfection, give light unto 
you. But the Lord ſhall be unto you an 
everlaſting light, and your God, your glory. 
(Uaiah, 1x.) | 

Thoſe eyes that ſaw but through a 
glaſs darkly, fhall ſee God himſelf face to 
Face (1 Cor. xiii. 12.). Thoſe eyes that 
were dazzled at beholding an excellent ob- 
ject, and impaired by looking too earneſt- 
ly upon it, ſhall be ſtrong enough to be- 
hold the majeſty of God for ever, and 
delight to dwell for ever upon him vhs 
is a conſuming. fire (Heb. xii. 29.). | 

The ear ſhall no longer be deprived of 
hearing, neither ſhall it attend with diffi- 
culty to the uncertain reports of ſound, 
but be raiſed in perfect ſtrength, infinitely 
greater than the ſtrongeſt faculty ever 
enjoyed before: and it ſhall hear the 
delightfu! words of pure and eternal 
truth, the inſtructions of infinite wiſdom, 
the diſpenſations of providence juſtified, 
and the myſteries of our redemption ex- 
plained. wy XL 

And as the tongue ſhall bear a part in 
thoſe praites and hallelujahs that are 
offered a him that ſits on the throne, and 
to the Lamb for ever and ever (Rev. v. 
13.) ; fo the ear ſhall hear their delight- 
ful harmony, with an increaſe of plea- 
ſure, to all eternity. 

What great and glorious things are 
ſpoken of thee, thou city of God ! (Plalm 
Ixxxvii. 2.) even ſuch as eye hath not ſeen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it enterea into 
the heart of man to conceive, are prepare 
ed for them that love their God. (1 Cor. 
ii. 9.) That they ſhould excel every 
thing that our eyes have ſeen, every 
thing that our ears have heard, this 
alone is enough to raiſe our admiration, 


and kindle an eager deſire of attaining 


to them. 
But they not only excel all the objects 
of our ſenſes, but ſurpaſs our under- 
ſtandings, and cannot be brought within 
the compaſs of our conceptions. The 
thoughts of men have ſo wide a range, 
and ſpread themſelves ſo far on every 
ſide, that he alone can know their bounds, 
auh laid the meaſures of the earth, and 
ftretched out the line upon it (Job, xxviii. 
5.). And yet when we have conceived 
every thing that our mind 1s capable of 
conceiving, when we have given a looſe 
to all our conjectures, and allowed the 
largeſt ſcope to our imaginations, we ſhall 
fall infinitely ſhort of that glory and hap- 
84 pineſe 
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ſmalleſt plant, diſplays the wiſdon wy 
power of the Lord their maker, gu gy 
alone is capable of ſpeaking his prait 
and paying the common debt of pratitu 
with the words of his tongue: and t 
he offers his own tribute to the King of 
kings, he can alſo collect the ſhare 9 
every other creature, and make up: 
mighty ſum with the united obligations 
all the works of Ged. 


pineſs that will enter in at all our ſenſes, 
and fill every faculty of the ſoul, in the 
city of God. And yet thoſe miſerable 
creatures, that are now deprived of the 
uſe of ſome of their faculties, and are but 
meanly endowed with the gifts of reaſon 
and ſenſe, are heirs of this bleſſed inhe- 
ritance, and partakers of theſe delightful 
hopes. And if they do not hide that one 
talent that is committed to their charge, 
they will be rewarded with thoſe that had 
five talents (Mat. xxv.), and be recom- 
enced for their ſmaller meaſure of earth- 

y advantage, with the riches of heaven, 

and the fulneſ5 of God (Eph. iii. 19.). 
. Having confidered each of the particu- 
lars that I propoſed to you, I ſhall draw a 
few practical inferences from them. And, 

Firſt, Since God 1s the author and 
giver of all our faculties and powers, we 
ſhould gratefully devote them to his ho- 

Nour and ſervice. The eye and obſerva- 

tion of God is ever upon us, and as he 
made our faculties, ſo he has an abſolute 
knowledge of their frame, and cannot be 
ignorant of the uſe or abuſe or them. It 
is he that conveys the ſounds+to our ear, 
and prepares it to receive them, in a diſ- 
tinguiſhing manner. And he can as eaſily 

hear the whiſpers of our ſecret fins, as the 

_ outrageous clamours of our open impiety. 

There is not a word in our tongue but he 
tnoabetb it altogether, even before it falls 
from our lips. He is acquainted with 
every thing that it is capable of ſpeak- 
ing, and diſcerns the ungedline/s and vanity 

- that is under the tongue (Pſal. cxxxix. 4.— 
*. . A 

He follows the wandering of the eye, 

and marks the place where it reſts, and 
the objects on which it delights to dwell. 
And his eyes, that are ten thouſand times 
brighter than the ſim (Eccluſ. xxiii. 19.), 
behold the flame of luſt, while it is yet 
kindling, and the ſeeds of iniquity, before 
they ſpring forth. 

In the preſence of ſuch a witneſs, we 
ſhould be eſpecially careful to uſe our fa- 
culties aright, and anſwer che gracious 
intention of our great Creator, 

We ſhould conſider that we alone, of 
all his earthly creatures, are endued with 
reaſon and ſpeech, and therefore can per- 
form a nobler ſervice, than any of our 
fellow - creatures in this world can perform. 
Every one of them indeed diſcharges his 
proper ſervice, and the curious work man- 
Mip, even of the vileſt animal, and the 


words of falſehood, or violate the eteny 
truth of God. We ſhovld never ofa 
his purity with lewd and vicious jeſt x 
provoke his majeſty with bold and in 
lent profaneneſs. 


ries in the denial of the bleſſed Jeſus, 
him remember by whom he was ma, 
whoſe hand it was that framed the mot, 
and who gave him that tongue, by whid 
he denies him. Let him put theſe (un 
ling queſtions to himſelf : V hom haft th 
reproached and blaſphemed ® And agu 
whom haſt thou exalted thy voice; and lf 
ed up thine eyes en high (1a. xxxvü. 23}! 
And let him return (as he ought to u. 
turn) this anſwer to himſelf, Even agi 
the Holy One, that created man upon tit 
earth, and will command him to rem 
to the earth again. 70 


witneſs 7s of purer eyes than to behold u. 
quity (Hab. i. 13.) 3 and let us endewot 
to copy after him, by preſerving the p. 
rity of our eyes; and never pollute tied, 
by beholding evil, with a wicked an 
placency, and partaking with it d 
guilty approbation. 


admire the Lord of the creation, fort 
beauty of his works; and let us di 


Set, If, 


We ſhould therefore do every thing 5 = 


that lies in our power, to promote u ne 
honour of God, and ſtrictly abſtain n 
every thing that tends to his diſhonoyr, 


We ſhouid never utter the pernicigy 


Let the haughty blaſphemer, that, 


Let us remember that our all- big 


Let us open them every morning b 


them every night, with a grateful fa 
of the benefits that are daily diſplayt 
before us. I. 
Let us give attention to his holy worh 
and rejoice to hear thoſe glad ning 
which were brought down from heavenly 
the Son of God; and let us turn au 
ear from hearing abominatione, and he 
it cloſe againſt thoſe dreadful curſt 
wicked men, that are enough! makered) 


ear that heareth them to tingle (1 San. f 
11 9 . | 


Second! 


rm. XVI. 


„Since the defect and want 
2 proceeds alſo from God, 
WE. ould not deſpiſe or ridicule the wants 
WE; infirmitics of our brethren. God has 
WE 7-red ſeveral objects to our pity, but has 
ade none of his creatures for our con- 
not: and indeed contempt becomes us 
o more than pride, which was not made 
ir man. It conſiſts of the worſt ingre- 
ests, vanity and preſumption, and pro- 
eds from thoſe equally miſtaken judg- 
ents, by which we undervalue others, 
ad over-value ourſelves. If we ſtand 
bon the higher ground, it was God that 
bkaed us there: and if our brother is 
mewhat lower, it was God that aſſigned 
a his ſtation. Ve cannot make one hair 
e or black, neither can we add one cubit 
, fature (Mat. v. 36. vi. 27.). 

WS Who art thou then, that lookeſt down 
ich ſcorn and diſdain, upon thy poor 
naimed, cr deformed neighbour ? Con- 
ader, vain wretch, that he that made thee in 
e cnb, made him; and though there are 
\ iverſeties of gifts, yet it is one and the el f- 
ane Lord, that divideth to every man, ſeve- 
WE rally as be will (Job, xxxi. 15. 1 Cor. xi.) 
ind the power that gave thee a greater 
W abundance of bleſſings, can ftrip thee at 
once of all thy pride and glory, and be- 
ſow more abundant honour upon him 
that wanted. | 

Both may be changed in a moment, in the 
| ravinkling of an eye (1 Cor. xv. 52.); 
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the beafts that periſh; and thy deſpiſed 
brother may be raiſed to an equality with 
| the angels of God. 


ph Let this conſideration reſtrain us all 
m0, ſrom that injurious contempt, which, 
On- $ though it falls immediately upon the 
1 | works of God, is, in effect, a reproach to 
God their Creator. 

1 Inſtead of mocking at their calamity, 
the and making a jeſt of their misfortunes, let 
ch vi aſſiſt them according to our ability, 
L. ; 
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thou mayſt be caſt down to a level with 


217 
and plead the cauſe of the dumb, and be 
ears to the deaf, and eyes to the blind (Jobs 
xxix. 15.), OY 

Thirdly and laſtly, Since God will 
either ſupply their defects, or abundantly 
repair and recompence them in the life 
to come, let them ſubmit to the will of 
God, and wait with patience till their 
change cometh (Job, xiv. 14.). The 
dumb may conſider, that the preſent life 
is but as the ſtate of infancy, and the 
tongue 15 always held in the bands of 
ſilence, during the continuance of that 
weak condition. But after the months of 
their infancy are paſt away, their mouth 
will be opened, and their tongue will 
break looſe from its reſtraint, and ſpeak 
of the avonderful aworks if Ged. Were they 
not denied the gift of ſpeech, they could 
only talk as children in this preſent life; 
but in the life to come, they will have a 
nobler ſubject of diſcourſe, and entirely 
put away childiſh things, | | 

The blind may comfort themſelves 
with the thought, that a great deal of fin 
and miſery 1s with-held from their eyes, 
and even thoſe things that are truly wor- 
thy of their ſight, are diſcerned but im- 
perfectly, * feen but through a glaſs © 
darkly; but the veil will one day be re- 
moved; and though they are now con- 
fined to conſtant darkneſs, yet in their fleſh - 
they ſhall fee God ; whom they ſhall ſee for 
themſelves, and their eyes ſhall behold, and 
uot another's (Job, xix. 25. 27.). And 
the deaf may compoſe themſelves with 
the certain expectation of hearing infinite- 
ly more than the ear has ever heard, or 
can yet be expreſſed by all the tongues 
of men and angels, 

And whatſoever we want, or ſuffer, let 
us give all glory to God, and ſay, Great 
and marvellous are thy works, O Lord God 
Almighty ; juſt and true are thy aways, thou 
King of /aints (Rev. xiii. 3.). 
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FROM THE 
SERMONS of the Right Rev. THOMAS SHERLOCK, P.) 


Lord Biſhop 


SERMON I. 
Salvation by Jeſus Chriſt, 


HEBREWS, vii. 25. 
Wherefore he is able alſo to ſave them to the ut- 


termoſt, that come unto God by him, ſeeing 
he ever livech to make interceſſion for them. 


wonderful work of our redemp- 
tion, though we cannot account for 
every ſtep of it to our own reaſon and 
underſtanding, yet neither can we 1ma- 
gine it to be the effect of mere will and 
arbitrary appointment, and void of all 
foundation in the reaſon and propriety of 
things. All the works of God are works 
of wiſdom; and, as far as our capacities 
give us leave to judge, we diſcern evi- 
dent marks of wiſdom in them all, and 
- diſcover a fitneſs and propriety in every 
thing with reſpect to the end which it is 
intended to ſerve or promote. If this be 
ſo in every inſtance in which we are able 
to make any judgment, it is a great pre- 
ſumption that it is, and muſt be, ſo in 
all other inſtances, which are too high 
and great to be viewed and meaſured by 
human underſtanding: and we have one 
poſitive argument that it is ſo, ariſing 
from the natural notion we have of God, 
and of his attributes of wiſdom and 
juſtice. It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe ſuch 
a Being to do any thing by chance, or 
in compliance to mere will and humour. 
No: every act of God is the act of in- 
finite wiſdom, and is founded in the ne- 
ceſſary reaſon and propriety of things: 
and it is as true of the works of grace, 
as it is of the works of nature, that zz 
wiſdom he has ordained them all. | 
It is one thing not to be able to diſ- 
cern the reaſons of Providence, and an- 


We we conſider the great and 
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world, and yet that there was no fran 


expreſs image of bis perſon ; who uphilith 


dec. It 


Oo N MK: 


of Loxpon. 


other to ſuppoſe there is no reafy h 
them. The reaſons, that made it eie 
neceſſary or proper for Chriſt to def 
the fins of mankind, may be reno 
out of our ſight : but to ſuppoſe thy 
Chriſt really did die for the ſins of th 


or propriety in his ſo doing, is to fowl 
revealed religion upon a principledeſx. 
tive of natural religion: for no relig 
can ſubſiſt, with an opinion that Cd 
is a Being capable of acting withx 
reaſon. | 

The publication of the Goſpel ha 
made an alteration in the ſcheme of x- 
ligion, by revealing to us the Son df 
God, whom God hath appointed ber i 
all ihings, by whom alſo he made the dull; 
who ts the brightneſ5-of bis glory, and th 
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all things by the word of his gur 
(Heb. ws Ty, 7 ug 
'The knowledge of the Son of God 
of his power and dominion in the ce. 
ating and upholding all things, becane 
neceſſary, as the foundation of the fait 
required to be placed in him as our Ne. 
decmer. The character of Redeemer 
would be but ill ſupported by any peru 
who had not power equal to the gien 
undertaking. The New Teſtament do 
trines therefore, relating to the digi 
and authority of Jeſus Chriſt, are rel 
tive to his office of Redeemer ; and ther. 
fore there was no explicit declarato 
of them either before or under the lad 
Moſes. | | 
Natural religion leads us by cer 
concluſions to the acknowledgment 
one ſupreme intelligent Being, the Auto 
and Creator of all things, and ca bf 
no reaſoning whatever diſcover ary d 
being concerned in the making, franih 
or governing the world: and therefore q 


c hes. =o HY 
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= e hopes and fears ; ina word, all the reli- 
us acts of man, in the ſtate of natu- 
n religion, are neceſſarily and imme- 
Wy relative to this one Supreme 
being. But put the caſe, that natural 
gion could poſiibly diſcover that this 
ae Supreme Being had an eternal Son, 
b bom he had communicated all power 
d authority, who was the immediate 
WC:-itor, Governor, and Judge of man- 
Wi; 1 beſeech you to conſider, whether, 
oon this ſuppolition, there would not 
eeceſſarily ariſe an alteration in natural 
eligion; whether the hopes and fears, 
and all other religious acts of mankind, 
WE would not relate immediately to this their 
WW: mmediate Creator, Governor, and 
Judge. Can it be reaſonably ſuppoſed, that 
ee vere created by the Son of God, that 
e arc now under his government, and 


WE: the ſame time maintained, that no 
WE (-rvice, obedience, or regard is due to 
WE him from us his creatures and ſubjects ? 
i this cannot be maintained conſiſtently 
WE with this ſuppoſition, the concluſion will 
be, that the religion of a Chriſtian is a 
WE n:tural and reaſonable ſervice, ariſing 
WE from the relation between Chriſt and 
WE mankind, which the Goſpel has revealed 
ad made known to the world. 

When we conſider what expeCtations 
Le have from our Redeemer, and what 
Leet promiſes he has made to us in his 
= Goſpel, we cannot poſſibly avoid in- 
WE quiring who this perſon is: when we 
hear his promiſe to be always preſent 
Vith us to the end of the world, to ſup- 
port us under all our difficulties, it is but 
n reaſonable demand to aſk by what au- 
ority he does theſe things: and when 
ve karre told that he liveth for ever, and 
we Lord of life and of glory, there is 
= room to doubt of his being able to 
WT {ave us, St. Paul tells us, that the Lord 
WJ clus Chriſt a change our wile bodies, 
be may be faſhioned like unto his 
en body : a great expettation this! 
n conſder what the reaſonable found- 
don of this expectation is: St. Paul 
alls us, it is the energy of power with 
which Chriſt is endued, whereby he is 
able even to ſubdue all things to himſelf. 
Our Saviour puts this article upon the 
ſame foot. Hear his declaration: Yerily, 
verily, I ſay unto you, the hour is coming, 
and wow ts, when the dead ſpall hear the 
Vice of the Sen of God; and they that 


: hall be finally under his judgment; and 
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hear ſhall live. In the next verſe the 
reaſon follows : For, as the Father hath 
life in himſelf, ſo hath he given to the Son 
to have life in himſelf (John, v. 25, 
26.). If the Son has life in himſelf, even 
as the Father has life in himſelf ; if he is 
really endued with power to which all na- 
ture ſubmits and obeys, a power ſuffi- 
cient for the creation of the world at 
firſt, and for the preſervation ever ſince ; 
we have reaſon to conclude, that he is 
now as able to reſtore life, as he was 
at firſt to give it; to call men from the 
grave into being, as well as to call them 
out of nothing at the firſt creation, 

The relation of Chriſt to mankind as 
Creator and Governor conſidered, the 
work of redemption could not properly 
have been undertaken by any other 
hand; for, if Chriſt was the immediate 
Creator and Governor of the world, 
what reaſon can you imagine why God 
ſhould reſume this authority out of the 


hands of his Son, or ſet up another to 


have dominion and authority over any 
part of the creation, which by natural 


right belonged to him, who made all 


things? Were we to conſider one per- 
ſon as our Creator, and another as our 
Redeemer, 1t would be extremely to the 
diminution of the honour and regard due 


to the Creator, inaſmuch as the — | 


of redemption. would greatly outweig 
the benefit of creation ; and it would-be 
natural to us to prefer the love that de- 
livered us from the evils and miſeries of 
the world, to that which placed us in 
them. In the daily ſervice of ourchurch 
we praiſe God for creating and preſerving 
us, but above all for his ineſtimable love 
in the redemption ; which is very con- 
ſiſtent with reſpe& to one great bene- 
factor, who both made us and redeemed 
us: but, had any other hand redeemed 
us, ſuch expreſſion of gratitude to him 
would have reflected diſhonour upon the 
Creator. wW 
St. Paul tells us expreſsly, that Chriſt 
1s head of the church ; a title founded in 
the right of redemption, that in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence 3 


that as he was the head of all creatures 
in virtue of having created them, ſo he 


might be the head of the church, the 
elect people of God, in virtue of having 
1 them: for it pleaſed the Father, 
that in him ſhould all fullneſs dwell; that 
is, that Chriſt ſhould be all in Hs 
, ea 
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head of the ſecond as well as of the firſt 
creation (Colofl. i. 19.). According to 
St. Paul's reaſoning here, if any other 

on had redeemed the world, or if 
the world had been redeemed without 
Chriſt, he would not have had the pre- 
eminence in all things; which yet he had 
before ſin came into the world; and, 
conſequently, the ſin of the world would 
have been the diminution of the headſhip 
and power of Chriſt, Upon theſe prin- 
ciples of the Goſpel revelation we may 
diſcern ſome propriety in Chriſt's coming 
to redcem the world : the work was ſuch, 
that no perſon of leſs power could under- 
take it; and his relation to the world 
was ſuch, as made it fit and proper to 
commit the work to him, 

The redemption of mankind is a work 
which in the event ſeems to concern men 
only: but, conſidered as a vindication of 
the juſtice and goodneſs of God towards 
his creatures, it is a work expoſed to the 
confideration of every intelligent being in 
the univerſe. Whether they may be 
ſuppoſed to inquire into God's dealings 
with the children of men, we may judge 
by ourſelves. It is little we know of the 
fall of angels: yet how has that em- 
ployed human curioſity! for every man 
conſiders himſelf as having an intereſt in 
the juſtice and equity of that Supreme 
Being, under whoſe government he 
hves, and by whoſe judgment he mult 
finally ſtand or fall. If we doubt whe- 
ther the ſuperior orders of beings have 
the like inclination, St. Peter will tell 
us, that the ſufferings of Chrift, and the 
glory that ſhould follow, are things the 
angels defire to lock into (1 Pet. i. 11, 12.). 
And indeed the method of God's dealing 
with any rational creature is a common 
concern to all ; and it is for the honour 
of God's government to. be vindicated 
in the fight of every intelligent being, 
that he may be juſtiſed in bis ſaving, and 
overcome when he is judged, 

If this be ſo, it muſt neceſſarily follow, 
that the redempiion by Chriſt, though it 
relates immediately to men, muit be 
agrecable to all the reaſon and relation 
of things, known or diſcoverable by the 
higheſt intellectual beings; and need [ 


add, that there are many ſuch not diſ- 


coverable by us ? 

It is certain that we are but a ſmall 
part of the intellectual world : what re- 
lation we bear to the other parts, or to 


the whole, we know not; and yet u 
doubtedly the common Governor of jy 
whole, muſt in his dealings with en 
= have regard to this comma u. 
ation, whether we underſtand it, q , 
The author of the Epiſtle to the hn 
brews tells us, that Chrift tock wi ni 
the nature of angels, but he tock on lin 
feed of Abraham. Angels ſinned, wi 
men ſinned :; men only are redeemed, | 
God is juſt, there muſt be a reaſon h 
this, though not within our reach at jp, 
ſent; and, when we come to know i 
perhaps we may be no longer at a l 
know that the ſacrifice of Chriſt wa w, 
ceſſary to the ſalvation of men. 
That there are many orders of he 
ſuperior to man, is a propoſition h 
agreeable to reaſon, that there is lth 
room to doubt of it. All theſe ord 
are in Scripture comprehended under th 
general name of angel. What hum 
theſe beings ſtand in to us in mary u. 
ſpects, I will not now inquire : but thy 
they are not unconcerned fſpeQtators it 
the work of our redemption, is enden. 
Our Saviour tells us, there 7s jo; in th 
preſence of the angels of God over ou jm 
that repenteth (Luke, xv. 10.) : ag; 
he that overcometh, the ſame jhull k 
clothed in aubite raiment ; and I will u 
bloz out his name out of the buot of li 
but I abill confeſs his name bifire m 
Father, and before his angels (Rev. ii. 5 
Tere the angels are mentioned as wh 
neſſes of the juſtice of the judgment, t 
not merely as attendants to make up be 
pomp and ceremony of judicature, 
Since then the juſtice and equi d 
God in redeeming men are things which 
the angels defire and are concerned 0 
look into; it is evident, that his juke 
and equity, and the reaſons of E 
in this great affair, may be diſceriben 
the higheſt order of intellectual beng 
though not diſcoverable by us, the bel. 
That this is probably the cale, 8 
be learnt from hence; that, wheretl 
Goſpel has revealed to us any of tet 
relations, not diſcoverable by hum 
reaſon, ſo far we can ſec the reaſon 
propriety of this great work of our . 
demption. 
But let us conſider how well * 
principles and doctrines of the C he 
agree together, and how naturally s 
one {lows from the other. When F 
view the fad condition of marki 7 
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a, folly, and miſery, which are in the The myſterious w e : 
World ; 5 chen turn to contemplate the itſelf ating to ranger Br Dany megan 
rfections, the wiſdom, and the good- ginal relation between the onl Sc wy” 
os of him who made us; nature raiſes God, and man the creature of 155-8 
ome hopes in us that this confuſion will our Chriſtian faith, in every arti 1 
dme day find a remedy, and ourſelves a branch of it, has a juſt rn « __ 
leaſe, from the goodneſs and wiſdom of ſupport, in the power, authori on and 
im who formed us. I blame not theſe pre- eminence of the Son of Gor 4 _ 
opes; they are juſt, they are natural. well may believe he has redee . d y 
a, if nature had the knowledge of the fince we know he made us. A * * us, 
on of God, and could diſcover that the all nature ſeems to frown on ad, though 
vorld was made and is upheld by his threaten death and defiruQ - * 
power, that we are his immediate crea- which no human power or an om 
Fires and ſubjects; would it not be alto- deliver us; yet our hope is Reds, PI 
ether as natural to found ſome hopes unmoveable, being Xe in hi 1 _ 
lupon this relation? Should we not be able to ſubdue all things to himſe a who ig 
willing to believe, that this great perſon, This belief, that the dead ſhall h 
ho made us, would have ſome com- the voice of the Sor of od car 
: L* . 5 , and ariſe 
paſſon upon the work of his own hands? to life, is the fundamental articl 
{Should we not hope to find in him at Chhriſtian's faith: if this "ug 2 
leaſt an interceſſor on our behalf, an ad- eſtabliſhed, our hope and y 2 well 
Locate with the Father? Should we not vain, and the * % 2 
be inclined to . gpmazy Ir him all our Chriſt is fooliſheſs SO. 
pleas, to put our intereſt into his Let us 1 og | : 
hands, rey that he could not want ftands wich "ey = 1 1 * Pave cale 
bowels of affection towards the creatures yond the K : * e 95 pect be- 
whom he formed after his own image hopes nature furniſh 5 * 2 
and likeneſs? I think this would be but axe ſupported, ati ae an _ the 
natural ; and what more does the Goſpel by the Goſpel of Cid g = enlarge 
| require of us? It has diſcovered to us When we view th ry it 
| this relation between Chriſt and the world, circumſtances, and ; ge > pt 
between Chriſt and the church, and re- oppreſſion that Kg oP 6 e miſery and 
E quires from us ſuch hope and faith, and fider that the Air ge 1 
- -*q 0 3 naturally flow from ariſing from the Was - 3 
ads relation : and could it poflib! re- edn : 5 
4 = * ? beg it not Magee ns to _ - * er 
gallus, that Chri is Lord of the world ings to which we ſed by . 
WE that is, and of that which is to come, frail Fre cxpoled bY the mare 
A and not to require us to have hope and a By Rohn aged we can hard] 
confidence in him? Would it not be ab- the world to he A y jult God made 
ud to tell us, that he is the Lord of When we look f, \ ys 2 
21 — 2 glory „and to bid us expect life beſt men 5 — pay 
ud glory through any other hands than even the deſire and 2 
bis? Would it not be abſurd to tell us, God f e 
dat all judgment is committed to che f od frequently expoſes them to infinite 
Tc 
Arr 
dead over 1 Wich — 
W 62d bin:? „and yet no honour to be po Fe de the world. But, 
1 es 2 and he like confiderations power of God ye de wie e e 
. ucern how rea . , : | 
CC 
I has indeed 3 , oodneis o 
bega 5 g g to us the ever and convidtion of this evidence that ther 
J on of God, the Creator and Go- is a God, we can find = 
| ae ag of the world: what elſe it pro- account for his ;uly ” 1 als way £0 
oles to us reſults naturally from this re- wards the childs of 2 
nion between Chriſt and the id n 
| 72 world. poſing that he has appointed a day in 
| which 
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avhich he will judge the avorld in righteouſ- 
refs : and ſince this world is not evidently 
the ſcene of this judgment, we conclude 
there muſt be another, in which we ſhall 
ſtand before his tribunal. Thus far na- 
ture goes: all beyond this is vain philo- 
ſophy and imagination, founded in con- 
ceits which are in vogue to-day and for- 
got to-morrow, Scholars may reaſon of 
the nature of the ſoul, and the condition 
of it when ſeparated from the body; but 
the common hopes of nature receive no 
ſupport from ſuch inquiries. But yet 
ſomething farther ſeems neceſſary to give 
eaſe to nature in this painful ſearch after 
life and happineſs. The numberleſs in- 
ſtances of mortality which we hear and 
ſee, the remains of thoſe who left the 
world ages before we came into it, and 
are ſtill mouldering in their tombs, is un- 
deniable evidence that death deſtroys 
this compound being which we call man. 
How to revive this union nature knows 
not: and as for thoſe who make the 
fpirits of men in the divided ſtate to be 
perfect men, they ſeem to have got a 
concluſion without conſulting the pre- 
miſes. 
Look now into the Goſpel; there you 
will find every reaſonable hope of nature, 
nay, every reaſonable ſuſpicion of nature 
cleared up and confirmed, every difficulty 
anſwered and removed. Do the preſent 
circumſtances of the world lead you to 
ſuſpe& that God could never be author of 
ſuch corrupt and wretched creatures as 
men now are ? Your ſuſpicions are juſt 
and well founded : God made man up- 
right, but through the temptation of the 
devil fin entered, and death and deſtruc- 
tion followed after. 

Do you ſuſpect, from the ſucceſs of 
virtue and vice in this world, that the 
providence of God does not interpoſe to 
protect the righteous from violence, or 
to puniſh the wicked? The ſuſpicion is 
not without ground. God leaves his beſt 
ſervants here to be tried oftentimes with 
affliction and ſorrow, and permits the 
wicked to flouriſh and abound. The call 
of the Goſpel is not to honour and riches 
Here, but to take up our croſs and follow 
Chriſt. | 

Do you judge, from comparing the 

preſent ſtate of the world with the natural 
notion you have of God, and of his 
zuſtice and goodneſs, that there muſt 
needs be another ſtate in which juſtice 
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of God ſhall be heirs of his kingdom, 


which affect the ſoul in its ſeparate fl, 


 Goipel : there theſe difficulties are 2. 


Sea. tit 


ſhall take place? You reaſon right, 14 
the Goſpel confirms the judgment, Cat 
has appointed a day to judge the world in 
righteouſneſs : then thoſe who mow 
ſhall rejoice, thoſe who weep ſhall laugh 
and the perſecuted and afftited ferry 


Have you ſometimes miſgivings g 
mind? Are you tempted to miſtruſt ch 
judgment, when you ſee the difficile 
which ſurround it on every fide; fone 


ſome which affect the body in its fate d 
corruption and diſſolution? Look to the 


counted for ; and you need no longer 
puzzle yourſelf with dark queſtions ca, 
cerning the ſtate, condition, and natur 
of ſeparate ſpirits, or concerning the 
body, however to appearance loſt ar 
deſtroyed ; for the body and foul ſl 
once more meet to part no more, but v 
be happy for ever. In this caſe tie 
learned cannot doubt, and the ignorant 
may be ſure, that it is the man, the rer 
man himſelf, who ſhall riſe again: fora 
union of the ſame ſoul and body is ascer. 
tainly the reſtoration of the man, as the 
dividing them was the deſtruction. 
Would you know who it is that gits 
this aſſurance ? It is one who is able v 
make good his word; one who loved you 
ſo well as to die for you ; yet one to 
great to be held a priſoner in the grave: 
no; he roſe with triumph and glory, the 
firſt-born from the dead, and will in like 
manner call from the duſt of the cart, 
all thoſe who put their truſt and con- 
dence in him. | 
But who 1s this, you will ſay, who ws 
ſubje& to death, and yet had power over 
death? How could ſo much weakneſs ard 
ſo much ſtrength meet together? That 
God has the power of life, we know; 
but then he cannot die: that man 
mortal, we know; but then he canndt 
we life. | 
Conſider ; does this difficulty deſert 
an anſwer, or does it not? Our bleſed 
Saviour lived among us in a low ad 
poor condition, expoſed to much il. 
treatment from his jealous country men: 
when he fell into their power, their ge 
knew no bounds : they reviled him, u- 
ſulted him, mocked him, '{courged lin, 
and at laſt nailed him to a crols, vir 
by a ſhameful and wretched death de 
finiſhed a life of ſorrow and _—_ 
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Did we know no more of him than this, 
upon What ground could we pretend to 
hope that he will be able to ſav us from 
the power of death? We might ſay with 
he diſciples, We truſted this had been he 
Woo {ould have ſaved Tjrael ; but he is 
(ad, he is gone, and all our hopes are 
buried in his grave. 
is If you think this ought to be anſwered, 
nd that the faith of a Chriſtian cannot be 
a reaſonable faith, unleſs it be enabled to 
account for this ſeeming contradiction, I 
Whbeſecch you then never more complain of 
be Goſpel for furniſhing an anſwer to 
dis great objection, for removing this 
Wfumbling-block out of the way of our 
With. He was a man, and therefore he 
ed: he was the Son of God, and 
Wherefore he roſe from the dead, and will 
eise life to all his true diſciples. He it 
G who formed this world and all things 
Win it, and for the ſake of man was content 
o become man, and to taſte death for 
Wl, that all through him may live. This 
Ws 2 wonderful piece of knowledge which 
ccd has revealed to us in his Goſpel ; 
but he has not revealed it to raiſe our 
onder, but to confirm and eſtablith our 
Lich in him to whom he hath committed 
= power, whom he hath appointed heir of 
Wo! thing. | | 
_ Had the goſpel required of us to ex- 
ed from Chriſt the redemption of our 
Wouls and bodies, and given us no reaſon 
Wo think that Chnſt was endued with 
oer equal to the work, we might juſtly 
we complained; and it would have 
een a ſtanding reproach, that Chriſtians 
eelieve they know not what. But to ex- 
ed redemption from the Son of God, 
el reſurrection of our bodies from the 
nme hand which at firſt created and 
med them, are rational and well-found- 
s of faith; and it is the Chriſtian's 
C glory, that he knows in whom he has be- 
red. 
bat the world was made by the Son 
Cod, is a propoſition with which reaſon 
s no fault to find: that he who made 
world ſhould have power to renew it 
üble again, is highly conſonant to 
Feaſon, All the myſtery lies in this, that 
WP high and great a perſon ſhould conde- 
Wed to become man, and ſubject to 
ab, for the ſake of mankind. But are 
we fit perſons to complain of this 
Fa myſterious love? Or, does 
ecome us to quarrel with the kindneſs 
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of our bleſſed Lord. towards us, only be- 
cauſe it is greater than we can conceive ? 
No; it becomes us to bleſs and to adore 
this exceeding love, by which we are 
ſaved from condemnation, by which we 
expect to be reſcued from death; know- 
ing, that the power of our bleſſed Lord is 
equal to his love, and that he is able 10 
ſubdue all things to himſelf. 


SERMON II. 


Chriſt's Temptation in the Wilder- 
| neſs. | 
LUXE, iv. 1, 2. 


And Jeſus being full of the Holy Ghoſt, returned 
trom Jordan, and was led by the ſpirit into the 
wilderneſs, being forty days tempted of the 


devil. 

AFTxx our Saviour had waſhed his 
diſciples feet, and wiped them with 

a towel, he ſaid unto them, know ye whut 
J have done to zou ? None anſwering this 
queſtion, he explained to them himſelf 
= meaning of what he had done: ye 
call me, ſays he, M-fler, and Lord : and 
ye ſay well; for fo am. If I then, your 
Lord and Maſter, have waſhed your feet, 
ye alſo ought to waſh one another”s feet. 
For ] have given you an example, that you 
foculd do as I hawe done to you. Verily, 
verily, 1 ſay unto you, the ſervant is not 
greater than his lord, neither he that is ſent, 
greater than he that ſent him. If ye know 
theje things, happy are ye if ye do them. 
Should you aſk the like queſtion concern- 
ing the hiſtory in the text, our Saviour's 
temptation in the wilderneſs, 'and fay, 
what is this that has been done unto him? 
How came the Son of God to be thus 
inſulted by the powers of darkneſs ? 
Whence aroſe the tempter's confidence 
and power? or why were conſummate 
virtue and innocence ſubmitted to this 
proof and trial? You might be anſwered 
in like manner alſo, he hath given us an 
example, that we ſhould do as he hath done. 
Were you to hear the complaints, which 
even good men often make, that they 
are forced to ſtruggle with many and 
with great temptations ; that the paths of 
virtue are ſlippery and inſecure, beſet 
with many dangers ; and that their pray- 
ers to be delivered from their trials come 
empty back, and bring no blefling with 
| them; 
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them ; you might in our Saviour's name 
and in his words expoſtulate the caſe with 
them : ye call me Lord and Maſter : and ye 
ſay well; for ſo I am. If 1 then your Lord 
and Maſter have been perfected through 
trials, and in all things tempted even like 
unto you, whence come your complaints ? 
Whence is it that you expect to be ex- 
empted from that condition to which I 
willingly ſubmitted ? The ſervant is not 
greater than his Lord, neither he that is 
ent greater than he that ſent him, I have 
led the way, and ſhewn you how to con- 
quer: and F ye know theſe things, happy 
are ye if ye do them, 

Since theſe things therefore are writ- 
ten for our inſtruction and admonition, the 
propereſt uſe we can make of them is to 
conſider them in that view, and to keep 
at a diſtance from ſuch nice queſtions as 
no man enters into with diſcretion, or 
gets out of with advantage. There is 
room in all the parts of the goſpel diſ- 
penſation to admire and adore the wiſdom 
and the goodneſs of God, if that will 
content us, without prying into the ſecret 
methods of his providence. In this caſe 


now before us we want not matter of this 


kind: when the tempter allured our firſt 
parents to diſobedience, with the flattering 
hopes that they ſhould be as gods, little 
did the blind prophet think that the day 
ſhould ever come when the Son of God 
would appear in the likeneſs of man, to 
take vengeance of his bold attempt, to 
deſtroy his works, and to redeem the 
captives into the glorious liberty even of 


the Sons of God: little did he imagine 


that man, who fell by aſpiring to be like 
God, ſhould ever indeed be ſo like him, 
as to be ſuperior to all his arts and tempt - 
ations, and be able to drive him from 
the dominion he had uſurped over the 
creation. And yet, behold the wiſdom 
and the goodneſs of God! by man came 
death, and by man came the plenteouſ- 
neſs of redemption: the firſt fruits of 


which we ſee in this victory over the 


tempter. 

Thus with reſpect to God does this 
temptation afford an ample ſubject of 
praiſe and glory: but, conſidered with 
reſpect to ourſelves, it will yield us the. 
greateſt comfort and conſolation to ſup- 
port us in our ſpiritual warfare, and the 

eſt inſtruction how to behave our- 
ſelves in it. There is no doubt to be 
made but thai all the tempter's art was 
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diſplayed againſt our Saviour: here 
we may learn the worſt we haye to f 
and ſee the dangers we have to paß. 
our way to happineſs, and ſecure 2 
ſelves againſt the ſurpriſes which are di 
fatal to heedleſs unguarded innoceng. 
here too we may learn from the beg g. 
ample, how to make the beſt defence 
againſt the different temptations we Qard 
expoſed to; how manfully to maintzy 
the combat, and to reſiſt the fiery dm 
of the devil. 

Theſe leſſons of Chriſtian prudence a 
fortitude are to be learnt from or 
Saviour's conduct and behaviour unde 
the different trials the tempter made a 
him: but I propoſe at this time to qu. 
ſider the circumſtances which attend 
this temptation, and are recorded by de 
evangeliſt in my text: and Tejus bein fil 
of the Holy Ghoft, returned from Fardan, ui 
was led by the ſpirit into the wilderwſ,, hin 
forty days tempted of the devil. Nowthy 
temptation, we ſee, ſucceeded inne. 
diately to his baptiſm, in waich the ſpin 
viſibly deſcended upon him; and Go 
declared him, in a voice from heaven, 
to be his beloved Son, in whom he vn 
well pleaſed. And accordingly the uu 
expreſsly tells us, that he was led tobe 
tempted, being full of the Holy Ghuft 


You ſee the. power of baptiſm, ad If | 


the bleſſings that are annexed to it, to 
which all are entitled who partake in the 
baptiſm of Chriſt : for himſelf he wa 
neither born nor baptiſed, but for our 
ſakes ; that the bleſſings of both migit 
deſcend on us, who, through faith, ar 


heirs together with him of the promiſes 


of God. | | 
By baptiſm the gates of heaven are fe 
open to us, and the way paved for or 
return to our native country: by baptin 
we are declared to be ſuch ſons of God 
in whom he will delight, and whom he 
will appoint to be heirs of his kingdom 


by baptiſm we receive the promile of 


the ſpirit, by which we cry, Abts, 


Father. 


Are not theſe great privileges And 
is not here room for mighty expeciato!s: 
And yet how unſuitable to theſe dan 
do the circumſtances of a Chriſtian's fi 
often appear? He is upon the road 19 
heaven, you ſay, and the gates ſan 
open to receive him; but how does 
ſtumble and fall like other men, 


ſometimes loſe his way, and wude 


longs 


ed. th 


brim. II. 


bewildered in night and darkneſs ? 
ir he keeps the road, how lazily does 
1 travel, as if he were unwilling to 
me to his journey's end, and afraid to 
W. the country which he is going to 
es: The chriſtian only of all men 
ends to ſupernatural power and 
ength, and an intimate acquaintance 
th the ſpirit of God: and yet how 
a does he eſcape the pollutions of 
WE world, and how often look back with 
eaihing eyes upon the pleaſures, 
bes, and honours of this life? And 
Wough he boaſts of more than human 
Wenzth, yet how does he ſometimes 
WE below the character and dignity even 
WE. man? Ye ſons of God, for ſuch ye 
ere, how do you die like the chil- 
Ween of men, and how like is your end to 
ers: | | 
ud what muſt we ſay of theſe things? 
WS the promiſe of God become of none 
an ls baptiſm ſunk into mere out- 
Ward ceremony, and can no longer reach 
WS the purifying the heart and mind? The 
Wt muſt not be diſputed: it is too evi- 
r, at leaſt in chele our days, that the 
es of chriſtians do not anſwer to the 
Wanifold gifts and graces beitowed on 
em: 5 It 1s as true, that this has 
ee great occaſion to the enemies of 
Wc Goſpel to blaſpheme, to ridicule the 
ace of God, which ſeems to them to 
no real, no uſcful gift or power. But 
en it is certain, on the other ſide, that 
ſe prejudices have ariſen from the 
Itaxen notions which men have enter- 
ined concerning the grace of God: 
ur expectations have been groundleſs 
H unwarrantable : they have promiſed 
mielves more than ever God promiſed 
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E raſhly conclude that it is nothing; 
argue againſt the truth of God's 
pmiles merely from the vanity and de- 
Lon of their own. If you expect that 
grace of God ſhould ward off all 
ptations from you, or reſcue you 
dm the power and influence of them, 
wichſtanding your own remiſſneſs and 
ug of care; as well may you expect 
| t Iwords and piſtols ſhould fight your 
20 war 2 5 and con- 

-vuntries for you, whilit your ſol- 
's lie diffolved in eaſe and en and 
set to ule their arms, The graces of 
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n; and then finding that grace is not” 
pat they expected and hoped it was, 
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the ſpirit are the arms of a Chriſtian, with 
which he is to enter the liſts againſt the 
powers of darkneſs; and are a certain 
Indication to us that God intends to call 
us to the proof and exerciſe of our vir- 
tues: why elſe does he give us this addi- 
tional ſtrength ? We had ſtrength enough 
of our own to fit ſtill and do nothing; had 
it been his intention to remove us out of 
the way of temptation, and to place us 
out of danger, our weakneſs and ſecurity 
might well have ſtood together; and 
_ no enemy to fear, we ſhould not 
have been in need of fo powerful an ally 
as the ſpirit of God. But ſince our dan- 
gers are great, and even neceſſary to the 
trial of our faith and patient continuance 
in well-doing, therefore are we ſupported 
and encouraged by the aſſiſtance of God, 
to fight the good fight, and to endure hard- 
neſs as good ſoldiers of Jeſus Chrift. To 
this we are called by the example of our 
Lord and Mafter, who being full of the 
Holy Ghoſt was led by the ſpirit zo be 


tempted and this plainly intimates to us, 


that the more abundant grace we receive, 
the more reaſon we have to expect trials 
and temptations; and hat to whom much 
is given, of him much ſhall be required. 

And if this be the caſe, as moſt cer- 
tainly it is, we may, I think, as ne- 
ceſſary conſequences, deduce theſe two 
things : 

I. That the temptations which good 
men are expoſed to, and often are forced 
to ſtruggle hard with, are no proof that 
they want the ſpirit of God, or that his 
favour and kindneſs are in any degree 
leſſened toward them. 

II. That the ſins which Chriſtians fall 
into and continue in, are no proof that 
they had not the ſpirit and grace ſuffi- 
cient to have preſerved their innocence. 


Loet us conſider theſe two caſes. The 
temptations Which good men are expoſed 
to, and are forced often to ſtruggle hard 
with, are no proof that they waat the 
ſpirit of God, or that his favour and 
kindneſs are in any degree leſſened to- 
ward them. And yet the dread of this 
is but too common an ingredient in the 
temptations which good men ſuffcr under: 
it is that which always lies at bottom 
where there are any ſymptoms of de- 
ſpair; and when an hoveſt ſoul is haraſſed 
with doubts and miſgivings of mind, and 
: £ perſecuted 
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perſecuted with diſmal thoughts and 
fears, both of what 1s preſent and what 


is to come, it is from this bitter root, 


generally ſpeaking, that all the miſery 
ſprings. Men are apt to imagine, that 
had they the ſpirit of God, the wicked 
one would either not dare to approach. 
them, or, if he did, that they ſhould 
ſoon be able to quench his fiery darts, 
and to command him with authority to 


get behind their backs. But when 


temptation grows upon them, and though 
often repulſed, yet as often with re- 
doubled force renews the aſſault, then 


they begin to ſuſpect themſelves, to fear 


leſt they are given up to deſtruction, and 
deſerted by the ſpirit of God. And 
when theſe fears poſſeſs the heart, like 
ſpies and traitors got within the town, 
they betray the ſtrength of it to the 
enemy ; they ſtifle all the generous 
thoughts of vigorous oppoſition, and 
leave the heart, thus bereaved of cou- 
rage and conſtancy, and fidelity to itſelf, 
an eaſy prey to the invader. 

The trit thing then neceſſary in our 
ſpiritual warfare 1s rightly to apprehend 
our own condition, and the dangers and 
dificulties we are to meet with; that 
when they come we may be under no 
ſurpriſe, but may be able to ſtand firm, 
and collected both in courage and in 
counſel, to make our juſt defence. And 
for this purpoſe did the Author and 


Captain of our ſalvation leave us his ex- 


ample, that it might ſerve equally for 


our inſtruction and imitation. And hence 
we may learn, that our temptations are 
ſo far from being a proof that we want 
tae ſpirit of God, that they are rather a 
proof of the contrary : God is faithful, 
and exiil not ſuffer us to be tempted above 
what we are able to bear. And there- 
fore, if he ſuffers our temptations to be 
great, he will adminiſter ſtrength great 
in proportion. For the firſt part of our 
Saviour's life, we read of no temptations 
that befel him; but no ſooner did he 


receive the ſpirit, but he was led to be 


tempted. And how did it fare with him? 


He ſtill conquered, and yet ſtill was 


purſued. The tempter, though baffled, 
gave not over, but addreſſed to him with 
new art and cunning, in hopes ſtill to 
prevail. Full forty days was he under 
trial, ſifted in every part, expoſed to 


the horrors of che deſert, to the neceſſity 


temptation was again renewed, how fh. 
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of hunger: but neither the neceſf 1 
hunger, nor the horrors of darkneſz 1 
the forty days temptation, could * 
him from his ſtedfaſt confidence Fw 
truſt in God. And who was it, Ik 
ſeech you, that was thus left expoſe y 
theſe cruel trials and temptations? Wy 
it not he whom God but juſt befreky 
by a voice from Heaven declared » 
his beloved Son, in whom he ann; un 
pleaſed? And can you till think ty 
your temptations are any ſigns that c 
has forfaken you, that he has at my 
withdrawn his ſpirit and his love fm 
you? Can you think the continuance 
your temptations any Juſt ground fy 
deſpair, when Chriſt himſelf was temp 
forty days? For forty days without b. 
termiſſion was he tempted : how ſoon th 


1 


quent or how long the returns of it ye, 
we cannot tell: but tnat the tempterf 
purſued him, and watched all the fam 
and opportunities of approaching hn 
with advantage, is plainly intimated 
the Evangeliſt, in the 13th verſe of ti 
chapter; and when the devil had tui 
the temptation, he departed from him ft 
ſeaſon. Fe departed, but, like an ent 
that is rather enraged than ſubdued h 
his overthrow, he departed with re 
lutions to try his fortune again, ac 
his flight he meditated his return, G 
now, and complain, that your life b 
of anxious care and trouble, that ern 
day brings its trials with it, and ey 
night its temptation ; and much you kl 
that God has withdrawn his holy hit 
from you, and no longer regards zu 
with the watchful eye of a tender fate, 
but has given you up to uncertain fea 
to anguith and deſpair in this world, al 
to ruin inevitable in the next: but vt 
you remember that through all tits 
dangers and difficulties Chrilt has k 
way, that he, like you, nay more 
you, was tempted and expoſed, 
muſt bluſh at your complaints, and wi 
confuſion of face confeſs, that you uit 
charged God fooliſhly, and with the of 
Pſalmiſt ſay, it is mine own infirm!) , 
Whatever you may think, ther? 
more reaſon to ſuſpect yourſelf, an 
to fear concerning the love of 69% 
all things are calm and ſerene about a 
and when you ſtand as it were e 


from the common burden of 4 


c 
0 *.-: 


2 A A „ 
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; rom pain, and your mind from 

1 1 2 wy be apt to ſuſpect that 
* kde enemy of mankind thought himſelf 
a0 Ecure of you, and that there wanted no 
N es and temptations to urge on your 
i : Are ata elſe why ſhould he 
M 4 glect you only, whalit with the greateſt 
ul iWailigence and application he is exerciſing 
1 Wich tortures, both bodily and ſpiritual, 
n the reſt of the ſons of God? The 
i'r WS: and the only thing we can lay to 
nie, is, that proſperity itſelf 15 the 
an reateſt of temptations, and the ſevereſt 
1 12 of virtue and innocence; and that 
ee tempter leaves men to ſink under the 
b (cbarms of plenty and indolence, as the 
od Aurel method he can make uſe of. And 
c dis be fo, I am ſure our eaſe and our 


Wpicnty call upon us for the utmoſt dili- 


r pence and care, for the conſtant exerciſe 
jr, or all thoſe virtues that are proper to our 
ation. If we ſce others led to virtue by 
be Ward hips and poverty; let us reflect that 


we want thoſe tutors and guides, and 


abt inſtead of them we have only charity 
end humility to follow : by the exerciſe 
id AS of theſe we may reap the fruit of the 
{1 others, and at laſt be found in the num- 


. ber of thoſe who mourned with thoſe 
uo mourned. | 

f others ſtruggle with temptations of 
WEdivers kinds, and are perfected with 


an 

rials, whilſt we enjoy an inward peace 
Maud reſt of ſoul, let us remember that we 
em ant the advantages they have. And 


Y Lince God has not called us to reſiſt evil 


as he has called others, he certainly ex- 
an pets that we ſhould do more good: it 
i their buſineſs to defend their virtue 


gainſt the aſſaults of vice; but we, who 
oy a free and unmoleſted virtue, muſt 
oprove it in a conſtant exerciſe and 
(charge of all the duties of piety and 


Noir paſſions, that proſperity be not our 


in. If others are forced to ſerve con- 
un upon the guard and to watch 
nent the encroachments of vice, and 
lere work enough to ſecure an unble- 
eU Wed innocence; we, who arc placed 
„ n the innoft and ſecureſt receſſes of the 
cre Lord's vineyard, where no dangers can 
( q approach to moleſt and diſturb our peace; 
9 


, | ay, ought to labour the more 
zealouſly to till and improve the ſoil, 


a good account of the talent committed 
10 our uſe, 


religion, in keeping a ſtrict hand over 


t we may be able at the laſt to render 
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2. It appears from the circumſtances 
of this hiſtory of our Lord's temptations, 
that trials and temptations may be great 
and ſevere, where the gifts and graces of 
the ſpirit are adminiſtered in the largeſt pro- 
portion: and ſince thoſe who are tempted 
may fall, for otherwiſe temptations would 
be no trials, it appears that thoſe who 
have the gifts of the ſpirit, and grace 
ſufficient, may nevertheleſs fall into fig 
through the power of temptations, and 
the want of care and diligence on their 
own part. It is a falſe comfort, there. 
fore, which ſinners adminiſter to them- 
ſelves, when they excuſe their ſins by 
laying all the blame upon their own 
natural infirmities, and the want of God's 
grace to enable them to do well, God 
is never wanting to thoſe who are not 
wanting to themſelves ; and though he 
ſuffers all to be tempted, yet it is with 
this reſtriction upon the tempter, that he 
tempt them not above what they are 
able to bear. The inſtruction which [I 
propoſe to you from this conſideration is 
this, that whenever vou are ſo unhappy 


as to offend, you do not try to palliate 


and excuſe your offences, and charge 
God fooliſhly as if he had been wanting 


to your aſſiſtance; but that you rather 


conſider your own iniquity as your own, 
and inſtead of excuſing your fins, and 
adminiſtering thereby a falſe comfort to 
your foul, you labour through a timel) 
repentance to correct and amend what is 
amiſs, and endeavour to regain the true 
peace of mind, by reconciling yourſelves 
to God, and by a ſpeedy and reſolute 
return to your duty. 

In a word, it 15 no man's fault that he 
is tempted ; it is the condition of our 
ſpiritual warfare ; it is the combat to 
which God calls us for the proof and 
trial of our virtue. Then only are we 
guilty when we give way to temptations, 
and forſake God to follow the pleaſures 
or the gains of Wickedneſs. And when- 
ever this is the caſe, there is but one 
remedy, repentance through faith in 
Chriſt Jeſus, which will never be re- 
fuſed when it comes from a ſincere heart, 
touched with a lively ſenſe of God's 
goodneſs and its own unwor:linels, 


q 
1 
| 
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SERMON IIII. 
On Self Examination. 
PSALM xix. 12. 


Who can underſtand his errors? Cleanſe thou me 
| from ſecret faults ? 


Tru only method of coming to the 


diſtinct knowledge of our fins, and 
to a due ſenſe of them, is ſelf-examina- 


tion; and therefore it is, that you are fo 


frequently exhorted to enter into your- 
ſelyes, to converſe with yout own hearts, 


and to ſearch out the evil which is in 


them. But often 1t happens that this 
method, after the ſincereſt and moſt la- 
borious inquiry, leaves men under great 
diſſatisfaction of mind, and ſubject to 
the frequent returns of doubts and miſ- 
givings of heart; left ſomething very 
bad may have eſcaped their ſearch, and, 
for want of being expiated by forrow and 
repentance, ſhould remain a debt upon 
their ſouls at the great day of account. 
As in temporal concerns, men often 
know, that by a long courie of prodi- 
gality, and many expenſive vanities, they 
have contracted a great debt upon their 
eſtates, and have brought themſelves to 
the very brink of poverty and diltreſs, 
and yet, when they try to think and con- 
ſider of their condition, find themſelves 


_ utterly unable to ſtate their accounts, or 


to ſet forth the particulars of the debt 
they labour under; but the more they 
endeavour to recollect, the more they are 
convinced that they are mere ſtrangers at 
home, and ignorant of their own affairs: 
ſo in ſpiritual concerns likewiſe, men who 
have been long acquainted with vice, and 


long ſtrangers to thought and reflection, 
when they come to be ſenſible of the 


danger of their condition, and to ſet 
themſelves ſeriouſly to repent, know in 
general that they have a heavy weight of 
fin and guilt upon their ſouls ; but yet the 


_ Particulars, though many and heinous, 


which they are able to recolle&t and 
charge themſelves with diſtinctly, fail 
very ſhort of the ſenſe they have of their 
condition, and do by no means fill up 
that which they know to be the meaſure 
of their iniquities. And hence it is, that 
after che moſt careful examination of them- 
ſelves, and the moſt ſolemn repentance for 
all their known ſins, they do not always 
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enjoy that peace and tranquillity of fo 
which they expected, and had pronit bo 
themſelves, as the bleſſed fruits of cy. 
trition ; but ſuffer extremely unde; g. 
certain hopes and fears, not being a 
to ſatisfy themſelves that their repertuy 
was perfect, which they know was form. 
ed upon a knowledge of their firs ty 
was very imperfect, 
The holy Pſalmiſt had this ſerſe g 
his condition, and felt how unable þ 
was ſufficiently to acknowledge his gn 
guilt before God, when he broke fy 
into the complaint with which the wy 
begins, who can underſiand his erm) 
or, as it runs in the tranſlation which 
more familiar to us, who can tell bw 
he offendeth ? In this diſtreſs his only w 
fuge was to the mercy of God, c 
feſſing, with the greateſt humility d 
heart, that his tranſgreflions were u 
only more than he could bear, but em 
more than he could underſtand : das 
thou me from my ſecret favits, Whenen 
men entertain doubts of their own f. 
cerity and due performance of reli 
acts, it is extremely difficult to rein 
with their fears and ſcruples, and vd. 
poſſeſs them of the miſapprehenſions d 
have of their own ftate and condin 
Such ſuggeſtions as bring eaſe and ci 
fort to their minds come ſuſpeded, 8 
proceeding from their own or tie 
friends partiality; and they are atrady 
hope, leſt even to hope, in their db 
rable condition, ſhould prove to be 
ſumption, and afſuming to themles 
more than in reaſon or juſtice belongs 
them. But when we can ſhew them tt 
of approved virtue and holineſs, wit 
praiſe is in the book of life, who Wt 
ſtruggled with the ſame fears, and $1 
through even the worſt of their pr 
henſions to the peaceful fruits of gi 
ouſneſs ; it helps to quicken both 
ſpirits and their underſtanding, and 6 
once to adminiſter knowledge and ei 
lation. And for this reaſon we can t 
ſufficiently admire the wiſdom of 0 
in ſetting before us the examples of go 
men in their loweſt and moſt mu 
ſtate. Had they been ſhewn te vs 
in the brighteſt part of their chart 
deſpair of attaining to their pern 
might incline us to give over the f 
by throwing - a damp upon our bee, 
lutions: but when we ſee them fs 
virtue and holineſs from U © 
| Freun 
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ched condition which we are in, and 
bouring under the ſame difficulties, the 
e anxieties and torments of mind; 
en we ſee their very ſouls convulſed 
th the pangs of repentance, and their 
ich almoſt ſinking under the doubtful- 
{; of their condition; when we hear 
em cry to God in the words of anguiſh, 
x knowing how to pray, or in what 
ms to lament their ſins; when we ſee 
s nakedneſs of their ſouls, and find 
at they are like one of us, what ſecret 
mfort muſt it give to an afflicted ſpirit, 
dat ſupport to a mind oppreſſed with 
e ſenſe of guilt, to find in theſe great 


row and woe! 

And there is indeed, with reſpect to 

We comfort ard ſecurity of a ſinner, a 
feat difference between arguments drawn 

bm general reaſonings and reflections, 

d thoſe which are ſuggeſted from the 

perience and practice of holy men. In 


od of the text without regard had to 

perſon who ſpoke them, we may 
le many refleftions from the great 
ety of human actions, and tae com- 
WWcatcd nature of them, from the ſhort- 
WW itedneſs of the underſtanding, and the 
axnels and imperfection of the facul- 
b, to ſhew how very hard it is, and 
noſt impoſſible, for any one perfectly 
underſtand his errors: whence might 
deduced the reaſonableneſs of the 


4%; becauſe where we cannot in 
rücular recollect, we can only in ge- 
ral lament, our iniquities: beyond 

probability we cannot go to deter- 
e the method in which God will deal 

ſinners. But take the words as 
ken by David, of the ſincerity of 
oſe repentance, and the acceptance of 
\ th God, we nothing doubt, and the 
deluſions will be much fuller, and ſuch 
not fail to refreſh the ſoul of every 
ib ung penitent; for in this view the 
* fairly aftord us theſe two propo- 


os 


| - 
Ale the ſecurity and efficacy of 
Prance do not depend upon a parti- 
l 28 of all our errors. 

II. That for ſuch errors as we cannot 


Plleft, a general conf; 
| 'e eſſion and re- 
Ace are full and ſufficient, 


amples what heavenly joy and peace 
en ſpring from the loweſt depths of 


e caſe before us, if we conſider the 


ation, cleanſe thou me from ſecret 


Theſe two propoſitions contain the 
plain doctrine of the text; ſo plain, that 
I need not ſpend your time in enlarging 
upon it. But that we may not miltake 
in the application of it to ourſelves, and 
hope for forgiveneſs whilſt we are wil- 
lingly ignorant of our fins, and to fave 
the trouble and pain of recollection, en- 
deavour to cover them all under general 
ejaculations and petitions for mercy; I 
beg your patience, whilſt J ſet before 
you of what kind and nature the fins are, 
which we may juilly call our ſecret fins, 
and for the expiation of which a general 
confeſſion and repentance will be ac- 
cepted. And, | | 

1. We may reckon among our ſecret 
ſins thoſe which our liturgy has taught 
us to aſk repentance and forgivenels for, 
under the general names of negligences 
and ignorances. For neglect of our duty, 
and negligence in diſcharging it, are 
two things; the one ariſing from a diſlike 
and averſion to the work, and attended 


with a conſciouſneſs and conſent of mind; 


the other proceeding commonly from 


want of thought, or want of diſpoſition, 


two infirmities which we care not to ac- 
cuſe ourſelves of, and yet from which 
we are ſeldom free: inſomuch that, when 
we think ourſelves moſt ſecure of a good 
diſpoſition and firm reſolution to go 
through the buſineſs of our duty, they 
often forſake us in the midit of our work, 
and we find ourſelves on a ſudden be- 


_ calmed, our inclinations grown faint and 


a and too ſick of the employment 
to ſupport us in the proſecution of it, 


Such ſurpriſes good men have fre- 


quently complained of in their devotions : 
they ſet out with zeal and fervency of 
ſpirit, with eyes and hearts up-lifted to 
God, till ſome chance object diverts the 
eyes, ſome favourite care ſteals into the 


heart, and they both wander and are loſt | 


in the multiplicity of objects and imagi- 
nations which ſucceed each other; and 
when their thoughts return to the proper 
object, they are as one that awaketh 


from a dream. Offences of this kind 
are ſecret to us even whillt they are com- 


mitting, the mind not being conſcious to 
the deluſion; and yet they are ſo fre- 
quent in every part of our duty, that 
when we call ourſelves to the ſtricteſt ac- 
count it is impoſſible to find their num- 
ber, or to bring every ſingle act to our 


remembrance. | . 
13 2. Sins 
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2. Sins of ignorance are ſecret fins 
likewiſe, as the very name they are diſ- 
b Joe by imports. Where there is 
20 law, ſays the Apoſtle, there is no tranſ- 
grelſion; and therefore unavoidable ig- 
norance ſeems to be rather a misfortune 
than a crime; and though it be dumb, 
and cannot ſpeak in its own defence, yet 


yet its very ſilence will be a ſtronger plea 


in the preſence of the Almighty, than 
all the laboured excuſes which the wit of 
knowing ſinners has invented. In all 
caſes where men may be ſaid to offend 
through ignorance, they muſt be equally 
inſenſible of the crimes they commit, and 
the ignorance they labour under; and 
theretore equally incapable of repenting 
particularly of their ſins, and of their 
Ignorance. For when men venture boldly 
upon actions, being conſcious to them- 
ſelves that they know not whether they 
are going right or wrong, their fin 1s 
preſumption, and not ignorance ; and 
ſhould they chance to blunder into the 
right way, it is much to be doubted, 
whether the happineſs of their miſtake 
will excuſe the raſhneſs of their attempts. 
Such repentance therefore as this muſt be 
numbered, not with our ſecret faults, but 
with ſuch fins, as being acted with con- 
ſciouſneſs and conſent, carry in them an 
avowed contempt of the majeity and au- 


thority of God: fer if a man thinks wir- 


tue and vice ſo indifferent, that he ma 
venture to chuſe blindfold which to fol- 
low, there wants no better evidence, that 
his heart is not right with God, who can 
with ſo much coolneſs and temper affront 
his honour. e 

But though the ignorance itſelf be 

preſumptuous, and is ſuch as, being con- 
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of the will, or diſinclination of the ben 
to virtue, than confirmed cuſtom; 00 
habits of ſinning ; and yet in tj, 
fection of vice we loſe the very ſenſe 
feeling of fin. Habits grow from oj 
repeated actions; and though at fr: 
require diſtinct acts of the will t g 
them being, yet at laſt we groy lo fe 
fect, ſo ready at the work, as ng f 
want the authority and conſent of 
mind: as ſervants, who, by being ofy 
told their maſters? work, at laſt fal wp 
the road of their buſineſs without by 
called on, and yet act as much under 
direction of their maſters“ will as whe 
they were under their daily or hour 
ſtruction. And ſo it is in habits; c 
mind, which is the governing prin 
lies by, and the work goes on vil 
being attended to. Of many infax 
give me leave only to mention one, ud 
ſhall be that of common ſw-arer, A 
blaſphemers of the holy name: a vice 
itſelf fo prodigious, that no agg 
can heighten it, no excuſe can leſſen t 
and yet thoſe who are moſt guilty ofta 
fin are leaſt ſenſible of it: it 15 6 f 
liar to them, that they are not cont 
when they offend : blaſpheming ö 
idiom, a turn in their way of peng 
and oaths the mere expletives cf wi 
language. And when every ſoberiz 
trembles to hear what they utter, & 
only are unconcerned, as only benz 
norant of the accurſed malice with ws 
they defy the living God. Porta 
things God will call finners into jag 
ment; in his book they are noted da 
but yet when ſinners call theme 
judgment, they only can tell ung 
have grievouſly offended; the mealurl 


ſcious to, we muſt certainly be account- 
able for; yet the miſtakes, the follics, 
the fins it leads us to, may be unknown 
to us, both at the time of our offending, 
and of our repenting: and whatever ag- 
gravation they receive from the obſtinate 
vB ignorance they proceed from, how much 
14 ſoe ver the heinouſneſs of them may de- 
Fi ſerve to be diſtinguiſhed in our forrow 
| | and contrition ; yet, ſince the mind can- 
11 not reach the knowledge of them, they 
1 can only be lamented under the general 
Wy character of ſecret ſins. Nor is this the 
only caſe in which our ſins partake of the 
_ malice of the will, and yet « ſcape the no- 
tice of the underſtanding : for, 
3. Nothing ſhews more the corruption 


their iniquity they know not, 
many aggravations of it: and erz 

the utmoſt that the fincereſt penen 

do, is to lament the offences of de * 
and tongue, which he is not abe " 

member, and to pray to God = 

likewiſe will be pleaſed to blet cds 

remembrance of his iniquities. 

4. The Apoſtle has adviſed us 7 

be partaters of | 


other men's {ii * 
{hews, that when others fin, being a 
it by our influence, -xamp! 5 
ragement, we ſhare with the A 
gullt of their iniquity. How fal 4 
fluence ſpreade, to whit infant 
what degrees of vice, how ma 
duced by our example, or hass 
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ement, is more than we 
© tell, and yet not more than we ſhall 
luer for. Thoſe who are thus entered 
dur ſervice, and fin under our con- 
> are but our factors; they trade for 
25 well as for themſelves ; and what- 
their earnings are, we ſhall receive 
due proportion out of the wages of 
fin, This is a guilt which ſteals 
on us without being perceived: it 
ws Whilſt we ſleep, and is loading our 
ount even when our bodies are in the 
feſhon of the grave. The higher our 
on, and the greater our authority, 
more reaſon have we to fear being in- 
red in this kind of guilt; becauſe in 
oportion to our authority will the in- 
tion of our example ſpread; and, 
our power is great, our encourage- 
ent will be the more efectual; and 
ne perhaps there may be, who ſhall 
pear not only for their own fins, but 
the wickedneſs of the age they lived 
But then, on the other ſide (pardon 
a (mall digreſſion), power, and ho- 
ur, and riches, are great means of 
vation in the hands of a wiſe man, 
do knows how to uſe them to the glory 
God, and the good of mankind. To 
m ſhall be added the virtue and religion 
uch gro up under his influence and 


& ſurpriſe be to ſuch happy ſouls, when 
ey ſhall 6nd the improvement of this 
d future ages in religious holineſs 
ced to their account at the great day, 
| deing the genuine offspring of their 
re and ſolicitude, and unſhaken fidelity 
the cauſe of God, and of his Chriſt ! 

5. The great meaſure of folly and 
aty and {elf-love there is in the beſt of 

actions is what ſeldom falls under our 
Rice; and yet from ſuch ſecret errors 
PO is free? We hardly know our own 
arts well enough to anſwer at all times 

the integrity of our intentions. How 

uch of our virtue and religion 1s mere 
pect to common decency, and ariſes 
Pm no higher ſpring than a regard to 
Own credit and reputation, is more 
pn We can certainly tell. When we are 
1 eager in purſuit of ſome good end, 
ald we ſtop ſhort, and examine our- 
Rees fairly, we ſhould find perhaps that 
F. were only gratifying ſome private 
on, and that none of the beſt, per- 


mahce and revenge, or ſame other 
ordinate deſire. 


tection : and how tranſporting will 


To this account we may add the many 
vain imaginations which are conceived in 
the heart, though never brought to life 
by action, but die in the womb, and are 
out of remembrance. Such are the am- 
bitious man's imaginary ſcenes of ho- 
nour and glory, formed and wrought up 
to a kind of life in a mere delufon of 
thought; which, fantaſtical as they are 
in themſelves, do ariſe from real pride 
and vanity. Such the viſionary enjoy- 
ment of ſenſual men, when the thoughts 
traverſe all the forbidden paths of luxury 
and wantonneſs; where, though the 
phantom be airy and bodileſs, yet does 
this aream of ſenſuality derive itſelf from 
no imaginary corruption, but from a real 
diſtemper in the mind, from inordinate 
deſires and affections. Such is the ſecret 
anger, ſuch the malice of the heart, 


which ſits brooding over envious or re- 


vengeful deſigns, which it contrives within 
itſelf, and ſeems to execute upon its ene- 
mies; and, for want of power or oppor- 


tunity for real revenge, feeds itſelf with 


viewing the execution of its wrath, 
though only expreſſed in the images of 
fancy. Harmleſs and innocent as this 
revenge may ſeem, which ſpends itſelf in 
imaginary miſchief only, yet it ſprings 
from the root of bitterneſs, and is too 
plain an evidence that we hate one ane 
other. 

Laſtly, When we come to repent of 


our fins, many of them may be ſecret to 


us merely through the weakneſs and im- 
perfection of the memory, which cannot 
recollect all the various paſſages of a vi- 
cious life. Theſe fins, however con- 
ſcious we have been of them heretofore, 
with reſpect to our repentance are as ſe- 
cret as if we had never known them, 


and can only be confeſſed ang bewailed 


in general terms. | 

Thus have I ſet before you the ſeveral 
kinds of our ſecret ſins. One general 
charaQer there 1s which belongs to them 
all, namely, that they are ſuch as we 
cannot, not ſuch as we will not remem- 
ber: for though the mercy of God will 
cover our defects, when they are un- 
avoidable, and ſuch as ariſe from our na- 
tural weakneſs and infirmity ; yet we 
have no reaſon to expect any allowance, 
where we are wanting to ourſelves 


through lazineſs and indiſpoſition; where, 


to avoid the trouble or the anguiſh of re- 


pentance, we cover our own fins deceit- 
| St fully. 


MMI now {ef A 
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ſully. Such hypocriſy will be no plea in- with us, as well for the fins which 1 
his preſence, awho trieth the lane cannot remember as for thoſe i 
Ut, 


reins, and ſpieth out all our aways, 
II. We are to conſider what guilt we 


contract by our ſecret fins, leſt it ſhould 


be thought that the fins which eſcape our 
knowledge ought not to burden our con- 
ſcience. Where there is no guilt, there 
needs no remiſſion; and if we cannot in 
juſtice be charged with our ſecret fins, 
there is no ſenſe in the Pſalmiſt's petition, 
cleanſe thou me from ſecret faults. In an- 
other place he has told us, that God ſers 
our iniquities before him, and our ſecret fins 
in the light of his countenance : and the day 
approaches, when for all theſe things he 
will call us into judgment. 

In the inſtances already ſet before you, 
you may obſerve, that our moſt ſecret 
ſins are ſometimes the moſt heinous, 
Thus it is in the caſe of habitual ſins; we 
are too well acquainted with them to take 
particular notice of them; they are the 
involuntary motions of a ſecond nature, 
and we are as little concerned to count 
their number, as we are the beatings of 
our pulſe, But ſhall this plead their ex- 
cuſe ? Shall only fearful ſinners and 
modeſt beginners be puniſhed ? And ſhall 
the height of iniquity, becauſe it takes 
away all ſhame and ſenſe of fin, take away 


| likewiſe all danger of judgment? This 


can agree with no rule of juſtice or 
equity; for by this means the ſame man 
will ſtand chargeable with the guilt of his 
early fins, ſuch as he committed before 
his conſcience was quite hardened, and 
yet not accountable for the more cnor- 
mous crimes of ſinful wickedneſs: as if 
the only fin we could commit, were to be 
{ſenſible of our faults. | 
The ſame might be made appear in the 
other inſtances; for every idle word, how 
ſocn ſoever it flips out of our memory, 
for every vain imagination of the heart, 
how toon ſoever it vaniſhes away, we ſhall 
give an account at the day of judgment. 
For the guilt of fin does not ariſe from 
the power of our memory, nor 1s it ex- 
tinguiſhed by the weakneſs of it; if it 
were, forgetfulneſs would be the ſureſt 
repentance; and want of thought and re- 
flection, which is ſo often repreſented in 
ſcripture as an aggravation of ſin, would 
be the ſinner's beſt ſecurity. But, alas! 
though we ſorget, there is one who can- 
not, before whom our iniquities are ever 
preſent; who will enter into judgment 


and ſolemnly be repented of. By l 


TE riches of the world being ein 


We ca T7 
forget. 


The conſequence from the wigs 
this: that ſince many of our fins ae, 
cret to us, they can only be repeni4g 
in general; and ſince many of our Lon 
ſins are very heinous, they mult {zo 
repentance then you are not to unde. 
ſtand a ſlight or ſuperficial repentang 
only. The petition of the Plalng 
cleanſe thou me from ſecret faults, proce 
ed from a heart deeply affected with; 
ſenſe of its guilt, and does not exp 
the ſentiments of one who was exculn 
or leſſening his faults; for he rener. 
bered, and ſo mult we, that ſecig a 
our faults are, yet God has dan 
in the light of his countenance. 


SERMON 1V. 


Irreligion a frequent Attendant a 
| great Riches, 


LUKE, Xl. 21. 


So is he that layeth up treaſure for himſelf, a! 
not rich towards God. 


the fruits of injuſtice and oppreſia, 
one wealthy man's eſtate being ral 
perhaps upon the ruin and poverty 
hundreds, and built upon the tears u 
cries of widows and orphans; and it 
being ſometimes repreſented in Script 
as the blefling of God upon the hol 
labour and induſtry of men diligent! 
their calling or profeſſion; or as the & 
ward beſtowed upon a virtuous cont 
ment, and reſignation of mind to f 
providence of the Almighty: 2 8 
fortune being often uſed to very il e 
poſes, to the increaſe of luxury and a 
tonneſs, to the encouragement ot WG 
and to the miſchief of a!l who are tae th 
happy neighbours of an over-gromr 
man; and yet being in itſelf applcabes 
the beſt uſes in the world, to tne n. 
motion of virtue and holineſs, to the 
vancement of the honour of God, ® 
to the ſetting forward the common 3 
and happineſs of mankind: ther? b 
ſuch different ways both of geung 
enjoying the riches of the of 1 
polleſſion of them has been either f 


deſpiſed, condemned or approved by 
Horaliſts and divines, according to the 

ew they have had of them with relation 
he ſeveral methods by which they are 
bbtained and employed. The hand of the 
Liligent, faith Solomon, maketh rich : and 
again, the bleſſing of the Lord it maketh 
vich, and be addeth no ſorrow wwith it; yet 
it other times he obſerved riches that had 
50 bleſſing in them; There is @ fore evil 
aubich 1 have ſeen under the ſun, namely, 
riches kept for the owners thereof to their 

. | 
1 this obſervation J think all diſ- 
putes about riches may be reconciled: 
where they are ill got, or ill uſed, they 
are an hurt to the owner; where they are 
honeſtly got, and worthily enjoyed, they 
are a bleſſing to the owner, and through 


Ecaſe is plain: but then it is a matter of 
further conſideration, to ſee what the 
iniquity is that generally follows a large 


commonly conſidered under the head of 
profuſeneſs or covetouſneſs: to the firit 
are referred luxury, intemperance, and 
all the fins of pleaſure which wealth fur- 
WE niſhes and ſupports: to the ſecond head 
WE are reduced fraud, oppreſſion, want of 
kindneſs and charity, and all the iniquity 
that attends the unreaſonable deſire of 
getting or preſerving an eſtate. All 
itheſe indeed are very great and too com- 
von faults among rich men: but there 
ill a more ſecret iniquity that flicks 
(Cloſe to great poſſeſſions, and which does 
ot always diſcover itſelf in the ill effects 
beſore-mentioned: a man may have an 
We fate honeſtly gotten, and in the eye of 
be world he may uſe it in all reſpects as 
de ought, and yet ſtill be a very wicked 

nchman, What, you will ſay, although 
be be free from covetouſneſs, given to 
WT oſpitality, and liberal to the poor? If 
Wile things will not preſerve riches from 
e contagion of guilt, what will? But 
before you judge too haſtily in this cauſe, 
a muſt conſider that virtue does not 
ont merely in the outward act; it is 
WE 2: the material action that denominates 
E * good or bad, but the judgment in 
Ws caſe muſt regard the principle from 
[hence the actions flow. A prodigal 
TI = lquanders his money without regard, 
* diſtinction of perſons or occaſion: 

were tenderneſs and good- nature attend 


ben this vice, the poor and miſerable 


W his means to many others. Thus far the %½ 
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often gather largely of the prodigal 
man's ſcatterings: but will. you call this 
Chriſtian charity, where perhaps the 
duty owing to God was never once 
thought on, and of all that was given, 
not one farthing offered as tribute to the 
great Giver of every good gift ; but the 
fountain head was corrupt, though the 
ſtream indeed flowed in no ill channel? 
If we conſider the parable of the rich 
man, of which the words of the text are 
the moral or application, we ſhall diſ- 


cover what particular evil in riches our 


Saviour pointed at, and deſigned to cor- 
rect by the inſtruction of this parable. 
The ſtory is this: The ground of a certain 
rich man brought forth plentifully : and be 
thought within himſelf, ſaying, What ſhall 


I do, becauſe I have no room where ta Be- 


do : I will pull down my barns and build 
greater, and there will 1 beftow all my 
fruits and my goods. And I will ſay to my 


polleſſon. The rich man's crimes are /ou!, Soul, thou haſt much goods laid up for 


many years; take thine eaſe, eat, drink, aud 
be merry. But God ſaid unte him, Thou 
fool, this night thy foul ſhall be required of 
thee ; then whoſe ſhall thoſe things L which 
thou haſt provided? After which follow 
the words of the text, So is he that layeth 
up treaſure for himſelf, and is not rich to- 
avards God. | | 

The firſt thing to be inquired into is 


the true drift and meaning of this para- 


ble. In the fifteenth verſe of this chapter 
our Lord warns his hearers to beware of 
covetouſneſs : in this parable he repreſents 
the fooliſh rich man enlarging his barns, 
that he might heap up his goods in ſtore: 
in the text he warns us of the danger of 
laying up treaſures for ourſelves, whilſt 
we neglect being rich towards God: and 
in the thirty-third verſe he exhorts us 70 
fell that <ve have, and give alms © to pro- 
vide for ourſelves bags which wax not old, 
a treaſure in the heavens that faileth not, 


where no thief approacheth, neither moth 


corrupteth. From theſe circumſtances it 
is commonly underſtood, that covetouſneſs 
was the rich man's crime; that enlarging 
his barns to receive his plentiful crop was 
the inſtance and proof of it; and that the 


only way to be rich towards God is to ſell. 


our goods, and to diſtribute them in 
works of charity and mercy: thus this 
parable is commonly underſtood, but I 
think not rightly. Our Saviour, it is 


true, introduces this parable in conſe- 


quence 


ow my fruits? And he ſaid this vill I 


e 
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| quence of the caution he had given 


ainſt covetouſneſs: but he had before 
given a reaſon againſt covetouſneſs, For 
a man's life (ſays he) confiteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he peſfſeſſeth : 
and the parable was added to illuſtrate 
this reaſon given againſt covetouſneſs, 
and not to Air the folly or vice of 
covetouſneſs in general: the rich man is 


not deſcribed in the colours of a covetous 


man; his wealth aroſe from no oppreſſion 
or uſury, it was the product of his own 
land, which has always been eſteemed as 


honeſt a way of being rich, and to pro- 


ceed as much from the immediate bleſſing 
of God, as any whatever: the ground 
was his own; he is not faid to withhold 


from the rightful poſſeſſor by violence or 
by fraud. Thus far then there is no 


mark of covetouſneſs, or of any other 


fault: but when he found his crop to be 


great, he enlarged his barns; and this 
perhaps was his crime. But where was 
the iniquity of this? Does not every man 
endeavour that his barns ſhould be in 


1 to the product of his land? 


ay not the moſt charitable man in the 
world have a barn, or build a barn large 
enough to receive his crop, and yet be 
guiltleſs ? Nay, it is evident from hence, 
that covetouſneſs, properly ſo called, 
was not his fault; for he built his barn to 
lay up ſtores for many years, propoſing 
reſt and ſatisfaction in the goods already 
gotten, and intending to trouble himleif 
no further about wealth; he had enough. 
A covetous man would rather have turned 
his goods into money, and put it to 
uſury, and ſlaved on fill for more: be- 
Ades, in the twentieth verſe, where God 
s brought in reproving the rich man for 
his folly, there is not one word ſaid of 
His building large barns to receive his 


fruits: Thou fol, this night ſhall thy foul 


Be required of thee. But it the large barn 
had been the crime, the conſiſtency of 
th -arable requires, that the reproof 
Thou have pointed to the crime, and ir 
Mould have been ſaid, Thou fool, this 
night ſhall the lightning from heaven 
conſume thy large barns, or ſomething to 
this purpoſe. Further, neither upon this 
3s it rightly concluded from the circum- 
ſtances of the parable, that this rich man 
was void of charity to the poor: he is 
repreſented as fully ſatisfied in his 
abundance: there had been much more 


reaſon to have thought him uncharitable, 


and ſupport, in oppoſition to relying a 


DIVINITY, Seck. It 
had he been repreſented as not 
with his abundance, but ſtill fearfy 
poverty and want; which is often ty 
caſe, and the pretence of the rich m. 
charitable man. Nor, laſtly, is it realy, 
able to hmit and confine the noting 
being rich towards God to work 1 
charity onlys all good works in prope, 
tion make us rich towards God, 5 
Paul ſpeaks in general of the richne 
good works, and St. James of the rig, 
neſs of faith; and in the text, to be ng 
to God does particularly ſignify, to ty 
and rely upon his providence for our lf 
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treaſures of our own heaping up, or 
barns of our own building and filling; y 
I ſhall ſhew preſently. 
Having thus far examined the comma 
interpretation of the parable, and fhem 
how much ſhort it falls of our Saviour 
true aim and intent, I ſhall now & 
deavour to point out the true meaning d 
it, which will lead us into the right ſeal 
and underſtanding of the text. 
When our Saviour exhorted his hex, 
ers to beware of covetouſneſs, he {q- 
ported his advice with this reaſon, Fwy 
man's life conſiſteth not in the abundana 
the things which he Je, : this real 
he illuſtrates and confirms in the fol 
ing parable, The aim then of the | 
ble is to ſhew, that wealth is no ſecunty 
that it is folly to pretend to arm ourſch 
againſt the accidents or caſualties of i 
by heaping up treaſures, which notig 
can protect us againſt but the good pi 
vidence and care of our heavenly Fata. 
In this point all the circumſtances of tx 
parable meet; the rich man is repreſet 
ed as flowing in plenty, ſo that be 1 
neceſſitated to pull down his barns 1 
ſtorehouſes in order to enlarge then: 
this plenty made him forget God, 10 
vainly imagine that he had a ſecuri 
his own hands againſt all the can 
of fe: his riches made him prom 
himſelf many happy days and years: 
which confidence he thus expreſs W 
ſelf, Soul thou haſt much goods laid y jt 
many years ; take thine eaſe, eat, Grin 6 
be merry. This folly God repr0v6 
for, and checks him in his preſumpw# 
ſecurity : T hou fool, this night thy ſoul Þ 
be required of thee ; then awhuſe had 
things be which thou haſ? provided? ; 
ſhalt die, and what then mult become 
thoſe mighty pledges of 1) ſew 


„ IV. 


| ey avail thee, that they 
| e en fal under the power of 
ng r, never to return to thee again. 
6 is be, ſays our Lord, who lays up trea- 
for himſelf, and is not rich towards 
J Thele words being the moral of 
his parable, muſt be expounded fo as to 
L fver the deſign of the parable ; and 
berefore to lay up treaſures for ourſelves 
muſt fignify to lay up treaſures for our 
bn ſecurity, as if we meant to become 
whereby the carvers of our own fortune: 
bonſequently, to be rich towards God, 
deing placed in oppoſition to laying up 
treaſures for ourſelves, muſt denote our 
placing our confidence and truſt in him, 
our endeavouring to procure his favour 
and protection, as knowing that in them 
only is all our hope and ſtability. | 
Prom this repreſentation it is eaſily 
collected what is the dangerous circum- 
ance attending riches, which makes 
them often prove ſo fatal to their owners, 
namely, that they beget an e e 
confdence and preſumption in the heart 


. 2. 8 2 


en. of man, inclining him to forget God, 
iy who formed him. A ſenſe and feeling 
„or want is a conſtant remembrance of our 
4 WE dependence, and is ever calling upon us 
act WS to look up to him, upon whole mercy 
oy | and goodneſs we exiſt, A life ſpent in 
a BE theſe difficulties, and ſupported beyond 
al the reaſonable hopes of narrow cir- 
in cumſtances, ſuggeſts to us every moment 
ul Ih wonderfully God has brought us on 
WJ I way, when we had neither ſtaff, nor 
Pit | ſhoes, nor money, in our ſcrip : theſe are 
in BE the natural thoughts and ſuggeſtions of 
= ll poverty. But a man who lives in the 
ex nadſt of plenty, and fears no want, is 
dot apt to think often of the need he has 
ol Wl to be aſſiſted. He that remembers no- 
wing, but that his large eſtate has ever 
i | ſupplied both his neceſſities and ſuper- 
þs flulties, will hardly reflect further, ſo as 
1 b come to an acknowledgment that God 
bas been his ſtay ever ſince he fell from 
Ibu mother's womb. This is the com- 
ul von caſe of riches : they ſteal the heart 
| j We from God, and render it inſenſible to the 


des of religion, by taking away the 
4] foundation of all religion, the ſenſe of 
odor dependence on the providence and 
<< of Heaven. This made our Lord 
cut, How hardly ſhall a rich man 
= fr nato the kingdom of heaven! This in- 

ſolence, this pride of mind, which is the 


5 Proper growth of the rich man's ſoil, 
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choaks all the ſeeds of virtue and holi- 
neſs, and leaves no room for the plants 
planted by our heavenly Father to thrive 
and proſper: even charity itſelf, the 
choiceſt flower of a rich garden, flies the 
neighbourhood of this poiſonous weed, 
and will not take root by it, 

It is this irreligiouſneſs of mind, this 
diſregard to God and every thing that is 
good, which are the too common com- 
panions of a plentiful fortune, that have 
made riches to be ſo hardly ſpoken of in 
Scripture. If you examine particular 
places, you will find regard is ſtill had to 
this corruption of mind. In the parable 
of the rich man and Lazarus, it is not 
eaſy to find upon what account the rich 
man was condemned, as the caſe is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to be ſtated: the rich man 
is ſaid to be clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and to fare ſumptuonſly every day. He was 
not covetous, it ſeems ; he lived anſwer- 
ably to his fortune: his life is repreſented 
as a ſcene of eaſe and pleaſure, but is not 

_ taxed with any notable vice or enormity: 
he is ſaid to fare ſumptuouſly, which I 
take to be a deſcription of his ſtate and + 
grandeur, rather than an imputation of 
any vice ; for he is not accuſed either of 
gluttony or drunkenneſs. But was he 
not, you will ſay, uncharitable? for poor 
Lazarus lay at his door, deſiring the crumbs 
that fell from his table. This circum- 
ſtance rather ſhews, that the poor uſed 
to be fed at his door. Had the intent of 
the parable been to have repreſented this 
rich man as hard to the poor, it would 
have been ſaid, that his ſervant drove 
away the poor from the door; or, at 
leaſt, when the poor came, that they 
were ſent empty away : neither of which 
is ſaid 3 but Lazarus is repreſented as 
feeding upon the crumbs of the rich 
man's table. And this is the image 
given of their different conditions in this 
world: the rich man ſat down to a ſump- 
tuous table; the poor man was glad to 
feed upon the crumbs and ſcraps that fell 

from it. The end of theſe men is well 
known: Lazarus was carried by angels 
into Abraham's boſom; the rich man 
was tormented in hell flames. What then 
does the parable teach us? Why it re- 
preſents to us the dangerous ſtate of great 
men, who live without the fear or love 
of God in their hearts; and the much 
happier condition of the poor, who have 
their ſhare of miſery in this world, 15 — 
Otten 
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often leads to glory and immortality here- 
after. If you look forward, you will ſee 
this is the true aim of the parable : when 
the rich man applies to Abraham for re- 
lief, and finds none; he then petitions 


for his brethren, that they might be 


warned againſt the danger that hung over 
their heads, againſt coming into the ſame 
fad ſtate with himſelf. Here you may 
well imagine that he would deſire they 
ſhould be particularly warned againſt 
thoſe crimes which had proved his ruin. 
Had he burnt in the flames for intem- 


| pron or uncharitableneſs, he would 


ave begged that his brethren might 
have been exhorted to fly the ſins that 


were his tormentors : but of this nothing 


is ſaid: he only defires that Lazarus 


might go, in quality of a Prophet, to 


teſtify the truth and reality of a future 
fate ; which plainly ſhews that his con- 
demnation was the effect of irreligion and 
unbelief: he lived at caſe, and God was 
not in all his thoughts. To his requeſt 
Abraham replies, They have Maſes and 


the Prophets, let them hear them : ſhewing 


us again, that the fault of theſe rich men 
was contempt of the Prophets, and irre- 
ligion. The rich man tacitly owns this 
contempt, both for himſelf and his bre- 
thren, by ſaying, Nay, but if one went 
from the dead, they quill repent : which 
was confeſſing, that they had not re- 
verence enough for Moſes and the Pro— 
Phets to repent upon their authority and 


admonition, but wanted ſome greater 
motive, which he thought might be 


found in the appearance of one coming 
from the grave. From theſe circum- 
ſtances it is evident, that the purport of 
the parable is not to repreſent to us the 
heinouſneſs of any one particular crime 


for which the rich man ſuffered ; but to 


ſhew how fatally riches iufluence the mind 
to irreligion, and make men forget God; 
whilſt the poor, living in continual want, 
have a perpetual ſenſe of their depend- 
ence, and do in all their diſtreſs look up 
to him of whom cometh their ſalvation. 
This ſenſe of dependence creates in the 
or man a fear to offend, a deſire to 
pleaſe; whilſt the rich man, wanting, as 
he thinks, nothing from God, has no 
deſire to court his favour; but grows 
negligent and remiſs in all the parts of 
religion, from which it is a very eaſy ſtep 
to infidelity. _ 
It is from theſe conſiderations that the 


ſerve God and Mammon. Here our Lon 


plainly what it 1s that makes wealth y 


erde God and Mammon. 


height of fortune, will be adorned vi 
the meekneſs of the Goſpel of C 


love of the world is ſaid in Seri 
= with God. All ric 
tended with hatred and contempt of Gol; 
not all the vices that are co 
aſcribed to riches; and therefore he 
of the world, that is enmity with Gol, 
not to be expounded by covetouſneh q 
uncharitableneſs, or any other particyy 
vice, but denotes the rich man's te 
and diſpoſition, the habit of mind ty 
grows out of a plentiful eſtate ; andth 
indeed is very commonly enmity wi 
God; inclining men not only to di 
his commands, but, as far as hes in then, 
to throw him out of the world, and . 
poſe him from the throne of heaven, 
To the ſame purpoſe our Lord pea, 
when he tells us, No man can ſeru tw 
maſters : for eitber he will Hate th m, 
and love the other ; or elſe he will bull » 
the one, and deſpiſe the other: ye cum 


ſpeaks without a parable, and tell; u 


be ſo dangerous a poſſe iſion; namely 
becauſe it is the rival of God; andift 
once get poſſeſſion of the mind, it wl 
expel all truſt and confidence in God, 
regard to faith and religion: for ye cm 

From what has been diſcourſed y 
this ſubject, we may learn where a nd WR 
man ought to place his guard : if en 
not covetous or uncharitable, if he 
not luxurious and intemperate, ſo far i 
is well: but, above all, let him take 
heed, that the pride and inſolence d 
mind, too common in plentiful circun. 
ſtances, grow not upon him; the pride! 
mean of ſelf-ſufficiency ; as if he wet 
able to guide and to guard him 
through the world, and had not ſo mid 
need of the care of God over him, 
the poor who enjoy nothing: let lin 
learn to know, that in riches are no f. 
curity ; and that he wants the protect 
of heaven as much as the pooreſt yretct 
in the world. A rich man, that has thi 
ſenſe as he ought to have, will in conle- 
quence have the other virtues proper 
his fate: he will be gentle, affable, kind, 
and Charitable; and his ſpirit, in! 


A man of ſenſe need not-go far 10. 
this ſubmiſſion to God in the ligt 
fortune : our Saviour's argument, 
follows cloſe after the text, wil go 


4451 IV. 
the reaſonableneſs of the duty: 


life, fays he, is more than meat, 
„ 4 body 55 more than raiment. The 
tft riches can do, upon the largeſt 
nceſſions made to them, is to provide 


ies and conveniences of life. Put the 
of then, that by being maſter of a 
eat eftate, you are maſter of food and 
ment, and can have them in what 
antity or quality you pleaſe : What 
en? Have you leis reaſon, upon this 
count, to depend upon God, and to 
plore his aid? Conſider a little: To 
hat purpoſe ſerves food ? Is it not for 
he ſupport of life? But can food ward 
f death? Are you, in all your plenty 
M proviſions, one jot ſecurer againſt 
ckneſs, or any accident that may rob 
Wou of your life, than the pooreſt man? 
Vill not a tile from an houſe kill a rich 
aas well as a beggar? If this be the 
fe, is it not very abſurd to plume your- 
Elf, and to think of ſecurity, becauſe of 
your plenty, when life itſelf, which is 
ore than meat, is ſtill expoſed ; and for 
ich you can have no ſecurity, but in 
ee goodneſs of God? You have many 
WE hanges of raiment, and the. poor has 
ny rags. What then? Will the gout, 
tone, or burning fever, pay ſuch re- 
eech to fine clothes as not to approach 
em? Will health always attend upon 
6 gold lace and embroidery? If it will, you 
engt to multiply garments : but if, 
cer all your care for raiment, you muſt 
l depend upon God, as well as the 
ecggar, for health and ſtrength of body, 
4 pow ridiculous is the joy over many. 
4 hanges of garments! It not the body 
„. than raiment? Since then you muſt 
"uit God for your life and firength, be- 
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— own, no degree of wealth can in- 
ire; had you not even as good truſt him 
Ws little farther, and eaſe yourſelf of this 
= 3 care for the things of life? 
oom theſe, and the like conſiderations, 
may ſee, that dependence upon God 
1 as much the rich man's duty and in- 
\ 3 as it is the poor man's: that to 
* ge: and to rely on his goodneſs, 
A f rich towards God; and is that 
c * riches which will make us eaſy 
cl bens in this life, and glorious and 
wer bleſſed in that which js to come. 


By theſe W 
| | — — 4 we may ſtill enjoy our 


— 
| — 
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od and raiment, and ſuch like neceſ- 


: (Cauſe they are things which no care of 


as our Church has taught 
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us to pray, We may fo paſs through 
« things temporal, that we finally loſe 

«© not the things eternal.“ | 


SERMON v. 


The Danger of truſting to a Death- 
bed Repentance. 3 
MATT H. xxvii. 38. 
Then were there two thieves crucified with him; 
one on the right hand, and another on the left. 
Wu er different effects the judgments 
of God have upon the minds of 
men, may be learned from theſe ex- 
amples now before us. Here are two 
thieves crucified with our bleſſed Saviour; 
two who were probably guilty of the 
ſame crimes, and now under the ſame 
condemnartion ; both brought by the pro- 
vidence of God to ſuffer in the company 
of his own Son, whoſe blood was ſhed for 
the fins of the whole world. But mark 
the end of theſe men: one died reproach- 
ing and blaſpheming Chriſt, and breathed 
out his ſoul in the agonies of guilt and 
deſpair; the other ſaw, acknowledged, 
and openly confeſſed his Redeemer, and 
expired with the ſound of thoſe bleſſed 
words in his ears, t9-day ſhalt thou be with 
me in Paradije. | 
How adorable is the wiſdom of God, 
who has thus inſtructed us; and by ſet- 
ting the examples of his juſtice and mercy 
ſo near together, has taught us to fear 
without deſpair, and to hope without 
preſumption! Who would not tremble 
for himſelf, when he ſees the man periſh 
in his fins who died by his Saviour's ſide ; 
within reach of that blood which was 
poured out for his redemption, but 
wanting faith to ſtretch out his hand and 
be ſaved ? | 
What would the dying ſinner give to 
have his Saviour ſo near him in his laſt 
moments, that he might pour out his foul 
before him, and ſeize by violence the 
hand which alone is able to fave? Yet 
he who had all theſe advantages enjoyed 
none of them; but died in lus fins, void 
of hope and of comfort. | 


Muſt the ſinner then deſpair, and has 


God forgot to be merciful ? No: caſt 
your eyes on the other fide of the crols, 
and there you may ſee the mercy of God 
diſplayed in tae brighteſt colours, There 
hangs 
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hangs the penitent ſurrounded with all 
the terrors of approaching death : yet in 
the midſt of all, calm and ſerene, con- 
ſeſſing his ſins, glorifying the juſtice of 
God in his own puniſhment, rebuking 
the blaſphemy of his companion, juſtify- 
ing the innocence of his Saviour, and 
adoring him even in the loweſt ſlate of 
miſery ; and at laſt receiving the certain 
promiſe of a bleſſed immortality. 

Thus the caſe ſtands with all the allow- 
ances made to it which ſeem moſt to 
favour a death-bed repentance : and yet, 
as if the Scripture had ſaid nothing of the 
| wretch who died blaſpheming and re- 
proaching Chriſt, nor given us any cauſe 
to fear that a wicked life may end in-an 
hardened and obdurate death; the caſe 
of the penitent only is drawn into ex- 
ample, and ſuch hopes are built on it, as 
are neither conſiſtent with the laws of 
God, nor the terms of man's ſalvation ; 
for even of this example the moſt pre- 
poſterous and abſurd uſe is made. This 
penitent, as ſoon as he came to the know- 
ledge of Chriſt, repented of his ſins: if 
you are fond of the example, go and do 
likewiſe : if you delay, and purſue the 
pleaſures of fin, upon the encouragement 
Which this inſtance affords you, it is plain 
that you hke nothing in the repentance, 
but only the lateneſs of it; and that your 
inclinations are to imitate the thief, rather 
than the penitent Chriſtian, Once he 
lived by violence, in defiance of the laws 
of God and man: when he was penitent, 
he abhorred and deteſted his iniquities : 
which part would you imitate? If both, 
if like him, you propoſe to enjoy the 
pleaſures of fin, and like him to repent 
and enjoy the pleaſures of heaven, you 


never be yours, ard therefore his example 
cannot be your ſecurity. Beſides, were 
the caſe indeed parallel to that of the 
dying Chriſtian, yet ſtill it can afford no 
certain hope; ſince the proof is as ſtrong 
from the caſe of the impenitent thief, 
that you ſhall die in your ſins; as it can 
be from the other caſe, that you ſhall re- 
pent of them. 9 

It would take up too much of your 
time to conſider this caſe diſtinctly in all 
its views: I ſhall there fore only briefly 
hint to you the circumſtances which diſ- 
tinguiſh it from that of the dying Chriſ- 
tian; and then proceed to ſhew, what 
little hope this example affords, allowing 


Chriſtians upon their death-bed, though 


| ſhall be forgiven. This was the pent- 
mightily impoſe on yourſelf; his caſe can 


ſins of Chriſtians are. 


* 
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Sect. II, 
the caſe to be what it is gene 
poſed to be. | EY * 
Firſt, then, In all this perhaps there 
may be nothing reſembling a death. bed 
repentance. It is no uncommon thin 
for malefactors to lie in priſon a long time 
before they are brought to trial and exe. 
cution; and if that is the preſent caſe, 
there is room enough for the converſion 
of this criminal before he came to ſuffer. 
The circumſtances incline this way, 
How came he to be fo well acquainted 
with the innocence of Chriſt, if he never 
heard of him till he met him on the croſs? 
How came 1t into his head to addreſs him 
in the manner he does, Lord, remember 
me when thou comeſt into thy kingdom? 
What were the marks of royalty that 
were to be diſcovered on the croſs? 
What the figns of dignity and power? 
What could lead him to think that his 
fellow-ſufferer had a title to any king- 
dom? What to imagine, that he was Lord 
of the world that is to come? Theſe cir- 
cumſtances make it probable that he had 
elſcwhere learned the charaQer and dig- 
nity of Chriſt, and came perſuaded of 
the truth of his miſſion : and what is this 
to them, who have no deſire to lie down 


they would willingly go off penitents? 
Secondly, Suppoſe this great work 
were begun and finiſhed on the croſs; 
yet it cannot be drawn into example by 
Chriſtian ſinners; becauſe the converſion 
of a Jew or an Heathen is one thing, and 
the repentance of a Chriſtian is another. 
The promiſes of God, through Chit, 
are ſo far certain, that whenever an un- 
beli:ver repents and is converted, his fins 


tent's caſe; and therefore the pardon 
granted to him anſwers directly to bap- 
tiſmal regeneration ; and has nothing to 
do with a death-bed repentance, nor can 
at all affect them who have fallen from 
grace once received. For, 

Thirdly, The profligate life of this 
unconverted finner was not attended with 
ſuch aggravating circumſtances as the 
He ſinned againſt 
the light of nature, and the common 
rules of reaſon and morality; but it 
might at leaſt be ſaid for him, that he 
was the unhappy ſon of an unhappy 
father, conceived in the degenerate ar 
corrupted ſtate of nature; that he want? 


both the ſenſe and knowledge, the 05 J 
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derm. V. 
„and the helps and aſſiſtances, 

_— Goſpel affords for deſtroying 
the power and dominion of fin; and the 
reater his weakneſs was, the fitter ob- 
Fa of mercy was he; and becauſe he 


Dad not been freed by grace from the 


er of ſin, he had the better eee. to 
de freed by mercy from puniſhment. 
But are there the ſame excuſes, or the 
fame hopes of pardon for Chriſtians, who 
fin againſt knowledge, againſt the pow- 
erful motives of hope and fear, and in 
deſpite of the holy ſpirit with which 
they were ſealed? To fin in hopes of 
pardon, and upon the proſpect of future 
repentance, is itſelf a great aggravation 


of fin, and a fad abuſe of the mercy of 


God. | 

If the Heathen fins, he ſins under 
thoſe infirmities of nature for which 
Chriſt died; but the Chriftian fins under 
the uſe of all the remedies which the 
Goſpel has provided, and which were 
purchaſed for him by his dying Saviour. 
The condition of mankind after the fall 
afforded, without doubt, many argu- 
ments of pity and compaſſion ; and ſuch 
arguments as moved the Son of God to 
undertake their redemption. The igno- 
rant, the unenlightened ſinner, has right 
to plead all theſe arguments in his own 
behalf: his is the common cauſe of man- 
kind; and nature, with unutterable 
groans, Cries for him and all her chil- 
dren before her great Creator. 

If the penitent received the firſt know- 
ledge of Chriſt upon the croſs; yet how 
much more had he to ſay for himſelf, 
than the Chriſtian, who comes to make 
his peace at the hour of death? He 
might thus plead his unhappy cauſe : 


Lord, I am one of thoſe ſinners, for 


* whom thy Son now expires upon the 
* croſs: I was conceived in fin, and 
brought forth in iniquity; I have 
* wandered in ignorance and darkneſs, 
without the light of thy Goſpel to di- 
rect me, without the help of thy ſpirit 
to protect me: why was all my life 
« ſo dark, and theſe few laſt minutes 
only bleſſed with the knowledge of 
* thy Son? Lord, accept the poor re- 
“mains of life, ſince it is all I have left 
do offer; my lateſt breath ſhall confeſs 
* my.own guilt, and my Saviour's in- 
f nocence: and ſince thy wiſdom has 
united me to him in this croſs, let 


me never more part from him; but as 
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J am joined with him in his death, fo 
ce let me be likewiſe in his life for ever- 
* more.” But what ſhall the dying 
Chriſtian ſay after an hardened life of 
fin and impenitenco? What words ſhall 
we put in his mouth to appeaſe the anger 
of his wyjurcd Redeemer? You may 


ſpend your time in Jamenting your paſt 


folly, but with what language will you 
approach to God:? You have neither ig- 
norance nor weakneſs to plead; you were 
enlightened with his word; and his holy 
ſpirit was ever ready to aſſiſt you, had 
you been ready to endeavour after holi- 
neſs. What will you then ſay, when, 


frightened and amazed, you call for 


mercy at your laſt moments ? May not 
the Lord then ſay, How long have I 


« waited in vain for theſe prayers and 
» theſe ſighs? How have | ſpoken to 


you by your conſcience within, and by 


the miniſtry of my word from without; 
« and how have my calls been deſpiſed ? 
The gates of mercy were always open to 
« you, but you ſhut them againſt your- 
«« ſelf; but though you could fly from 
« the mercy of God, yet his juſtice will 
e overtake you.“ Conſider but this calmly 
with yourſelves, and you will find that 
the wicked Chriſtian's caſe is ſo much 
worle than the penitent's upon the croſs, 
that there can be no reaſon for you to 
encourage yourſelves upon this example; 
or to hope for the ſame mercy, when 
your caſe will be greatly different. Theſe 
are ſuch circumſtances as enter into the 
nature of the caſe, and will make it al- 
ways unfit, and oftentimes impoſſible, to 
be imitated by a Chriſtian. But there 
are other circumſtances fit to be obſerved, 
which render a death-bed repentance 
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very inſecure and dangerous, though we 


ſhould allow it all the hopes which have 
been raiſed from the caſe before us. 

As, firſt; He that ſins, in hopes of re- 
penting at laſt, may fin ſo far, as to 
grow hardened and obdurate, and inca- 
pable of repentance when the time comes. 
This reflection is grounded upon the caſe 
of the impenitent thief, who was crucified 
with our Saviour; who, though he had 
certainly all the outward advantages 
which the penitent had, yet he made no 
ſtep towards repentance, but died re- 
proaching Chriſt, and joining with thoſe 
who crucified him, in that bitter jeer, / 
thou be the Chriſt, come down from the 
cro/s, Or, if you want more Ons 
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this example may be backed by many 
more in our own time; it being no un- 
common thing to ſee malefactors die 
ſtupid and ſenfcleſs, and go out of the 
world as wickedly as they have lived in 
it: and what can this be attributed to but 
to the deſertion of God's holy ſpirit, 
which will not always ſtrive with ſinners, 
but ſometimes leaves them to periſh in 
the hardneſs of their hearts ? So that the 
man who fins in hopes of repenting, can 
never be ſure of this laſt retreat; be- 
cauſe, by purſuing the firſt part of his de. 
ſign, that is, to enjoy the pleaſure of fin, 
he may ſoon grow incapable of the laſt, 
which is repenting. I queition not but 
thoſe who reſerve themſelves to theſe Jaſt 
hopes of repenting mean ſincerely to do 
it when the time comes; for hardly can 
I think, that any man means to ſuffer for 
his ſins : but then thoſe who enter upon 
fin with theſe tender regards to their 
own ſouls, ſoon grow above ſuch mean 
thoughts, and would ſcorn to own them- 
ſelves in the number of thoſe who are 
candidates for repentance : they contract 
a familiarity with fin, and, with Solo- 
mon's fools, learn to make a mock of it, 
till by degrees their conſciences are 
| hardened, and not to be touched by thoſe 
ſoft impreſſions which at the firſt ſetting 
out they felt from the languiſhing remains 
of grace. And from hence 1t comes to 


upon a fick bed, they often want both 
the will and the power to aſk forgive- 
neſs; and, by an habitual neglect of all 
parts of religion, become unable to per- 
form any, even that in which all their 
poor hopes are concluded, to repent of, 
and aſk pardon for, their ſins. Nor 13 
it in your own power to fin to what de- 
gree you pleaſe, or to preſerve a ſenſe of 
religion, amidlt the pleaſures of iniquity : 
if it were, poſlibly the danger in this re- 
ſpect might be leſs : but habits grow in- 
ſenſibly ; there is a kind of mechaniſm in 
it, as in the growth of the body ; and 
he that gives himſelf up to fin can no 
more reſolve how great a ſinner he will 
be, than he that 1s born a man can re- 
ſolve how tall, or how ſhort, of ſtature, 
he will be. To the truth of this, expe- 
rience daily witneſſes; happy are thoſe 
who. want this fatal experience! With 
how much pain and uneaſmeſs do men 
bring themſelves to do the things, which 
in a little time they glory and take pride 
* 
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well reconciled to his fins, as 


paſs, that when theſe ſinners lie down 


Sed. II 
in, or at leaſt grow eafy and 
under? And 45 . rus 
great tremblings of heart, and miſo: 
ings of mind, brings himſelf tg allo, 
pleaſures of fin, with reſolutions of 
aiter repentance, comes at laſt 20 ble 
not to thi 
repentance neceſlary for them. Th 
ment you give yourſelf up to fin 
give yourſelf out of your own * 
you lay the chains upon the neck of jz,, 
ſon, and ſet the paſſions free: conſcience 
which uſed to be your advance gran, 
and give you early notice of every . 


proaching evil, falls into the 2 of lul 
0 


and affection : and when reaſon and co. 
ſcience are deſtroyed, the triple cord i 
broken, and religion muſt ſoon folloy 
after ; and how, in this general rout, one 
poor reſolution, to repent of all thi; ii. 
quity, ſhould eſcape, is more than en 
be eaſily conceived : and yet when un 
lole that, you loſe yourſelf; it is your 
laſt, your only hope. Upon the whit, 
there 1s much more reaſon to fear, that 
fin, if once you indulge it, ſhould ga 
the better of and deſtroy your reſolution 
of repentance, than that your reſolution 
to repent ſhould ever conquer and deſtroy 
the confirmed powers and habits of fu; 
and I wiſh thoſe who have not yet put i 
out of their own power to reaſon calml 
upon theſe things, would enter into thi 
debate with their own hearts, and conſider 
what danger they are in; a few moments 
cannot be too much to ſpend in ſo weighty 
an affair: and whenever you retire to 
theſe cool thoughts, may the Father af 
mercies influence thoſe moments of jour 
life, upon which all eternity depends! 
But, ſecondly, Could you preſerve your 
reſolutions of repentance, yet ſtill it i 
not in your own power to ſecure an 07- 
portunity to execute them. The thit 
upon the croſs died a violent deati by 
the hand of juſtice; happy in this at 
leaſt, that he knew how long he had to 
live; and had no ground to flatter hin. 
ſelf with the hopes of many years 
come. He had no pretence to defer hi 
repentance in proſpect of a farther oppof. 
tunity : nor was his heart to be allured 
by the ſoft and entertaining pleaſures af 
life, when life itſelf was ſo near expiring: 
From the like death God defend us al 
And yet, without it, which of us ca 
hope for ſuch favourable circumſtanc* 
for repentance ? Whenever the 2 
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. repentance, he will find that 
e — 5 work of great ſorrow and trou- 
ble upon his hands; and this will make 
n unwilling to ſet about it. No man 
o od, but that he thinks he may laſt 
1 put one year more; and then, Why will 
WW: o-morrow ſerve for repentance as 
el as to day? And thus the great work 
Ws. delayed, till ſickneſs or natural 1n- 
n mities render him incapable of it. It 
is the fight of this ſtrange deluſion in 
ich men live, {till promiſing them- 
_ AMR longer life, and upon thoſe hopes 
Weferring the neceſſary work of eternity, 
lich made the holy Pſalmiſt break forth 
oo that moving petition : So teach us 10 
umber our days, that we may apply our 
arts unto wiſdom. The way that men 
W-nerally number their days can produce 
othing but folly and wickedneſs : the 
any years to come, which they rejoice 
| ſerve only to make them careleſs and 
egligent, and thoughtleſs of the great 
boicerns of immortality : and whether 
jen are not deluded by theſe hopes, let 


ou were in the thief's caſe, and certainly 
b die upon a fixed day; do you not 
ink that you ſhould have other 
oughts, other concerns, about you? 
puld you then delay your repentance, 
Wd lay, to-morrow will be time enough ? 
W jou would not do it then, why will 
bu Co it now? Only for this reaſon, 
at you think you have time enough in 
blerve to do this work hereafter. And 
you may continue to think with as 
uch reaſon, as you do now, till death, 
the ſickneſs which leads to it, ſur- 
fies you. And hence it comes to paſs, 
t very few, who fin with reſolutions 
repentance, ever think of it till they 
t confined to a ſick bed; becauſe, as 
dg as they are in health, they have 
Ways this anſwer ready, it will be time 
bugh hereafter. So that the unfor- 
date end, to which juſtice brought this 
tent upon the croſs, was, with reſpect 
lis converſion, an advantage that few 
iſhans will give themſelves : the cer- 
of his death made his repentance 
nan, permitted him no delays, no 
n excuſes, no flattering hopes of better 
portumities hereafter, 
lirdly, Confidering that Chriſtians, 
Propoſe to themſelves this example 
lhe thief upon the croſs, ſeldom repent 
they are warned by ſickneſs to pre- 
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ny one judge. Do but ſuppoſe that 


impracticable. 


him. 
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pare for death ; they will evidently want 
another advantage which this penitent 
had. His death not being the effect of 
any bodily pain or diſtemper, but of the 
judge's ſentence, he brought with him 
to the croſs, which, if you pleaſe, you 
may call his death-bed; a ſound body 
and mind. He had his ſenſes ri 
his reaſon freſh and undiſturbed ; and 
was capable of performing ſuch acts of 
faith and devotion, as were neceſſary to 
his repentance and converſion. But how | 
different often is the caſe of the ſick and 
languithing ſinner? Perhaps he labours 
under ſuch acute pains as will give him 
no reſpite for thought or reflection; or 
po s he dozes, and lies ſtupid, without 
noving his friends and relations, or 
even himſelf; or perhaps the diſtemper 
ſeizes his head, and he raves and is 
diſtracted; loſes his ſenſe and reaſon, and 
every thing of the man, but the outward 
ſhape, before his death. And are not 
theſe hopeful circumitances for repent- 
ance? Is a man hkely to know and find 
out his Saviour, when he knows not even 
his own brother who ſtands by his bed- 
ſide? Theſe are very common circum- 
ſtances, and ſuch as render repentance 
But ſhould the finner 
eſcape all theſe accidents, and go off 
gently without being forſaken by his 
enſe or reaſon ; yet ſtill it may happen, 
and often it does, that his promiſed 
repentance produces nothing but horror 
and deſpair. In his life-t:me he flattered 
himſeif with unreaſonable hopes of mercy, 
and now he begins to ſee how unreaſon- 
able they were: now he can think of 
nothing, but that he is going to appear 
before his Judge, to receive the juſt re- 
wards of wickedneſs : he ſees him already 
clothed with wrath and majeſty; and 
forms, within his own tormented hreaſt, 
the whole proceſs of the laſt day. If he 
ſleeps, he dreams of judgment and mi- 
ſery ; and when he wakes, believes his 
dreams forebode his fate. Thus reſtleſs 
and uneaſy, thus void of comfort and 
hope, without confidence to aſk pardon, 


without faith to receive it, does the 


wretched finner expire, and has the 
misfortune to ſee his hopes die before 
In a word then, put all the fa- 
vourable cxrcumftances together that you 
can imagine; bring the ſinner, by the 
gentleſt decays of nature to his latter 
end; give him the faireſt and longeſt 

U warning; 
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warning; yet ſtill you give him no ſe- 
curity : if he 1s not ſenſible of his fin 
and impenitence, he will die, hke the 
wicked thief upon the croſs, reproaching 
Chriſt, hardened and obdurate againſt 
the thoughts of judgment: or, if he 
comes to a ſenſe, and feces his own un- 
worthineſs, how ſhall he be preſerved 
from deſpair, and ſuch a dread of his 


righteous Judge, as will make him nei— 


ther fit to live, nor fit to die? Nothing 
but an extraordinary degree of grace 


can preſerve him in a temper fit for re- 
pentance, free on one ſide from confi- 


dence and preſumption, on the other 
from ſlaviſh fear which caſts out love, 
which may produce ſorrow, but not re- 
pentance. And whether thoſe who have 
lived under the continual calls of grace 
to virtue and holineſs, who have rejected 
the counſel of God whilſt they had health 


and ſtrength to ſerve, ſhall be thought 


worthy of ſuch extraordinary mercy at 


laſt, let any reaſonable man judge. It 


cannot be ſuppoſed that God intends to 


ſave Chriſtians in this way, which would 


be at once to evacuate all the rules and 
duties of the Goſpel. Chriſt came to 
deſtroy fin and the works of the devil; 
but were men promiſed forgivencis upon 


the account of a few ſighs and tears at 


laſt, this would effectually eitabliſh and 
confirm the kingdom of Satan. Though 
God has promiſed pardon to penitent 


ſinners, yet his promiſe muſt be ex- 


pounded ſo as to be conſiſtent with his 
deſign in ſending Chriſt into the world: 
and then it can never be extended to 
thoſe, who uſe the Goſpel as a pro- 
tection to wickedneſs, and fin becauſe 


God has promiſed: to be mercitul. In a 


word, you have the promiſes of the 


| Goſpel ſet before you, you have the 


mercies of God in Chriſt offered to you: 
if you will accept them, and do your 
part, happy are you: but if you are for 


| finding out new ways to ſalvation, if yon 


ſeek to reconcile the pleaſures and profits 
of ſin with the hopes of the Goſpel, you 


do but deceive yourſelves; for God is 


not mocked, nor will he regard thoſe 
who make ſuch perverſe uſe of his 
mercy. | 
What then remains, but that all who 
love their own ſouls ſeek the Lord whilſt 
happily he may be found ; and work for 
their ſalvation whilſt they have the light; 
for the night cometh, when no man can 


ye 
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<vork. The night cometh on apace 
brings with it a change which & 

mortal muſt undergo. Then ſhall ©. 
be forſaken of all our pleaſures and 3 
Joyments, and deſerted by thoſs w 
tnoughts which now ſupport our focld 
hearts againſt the fears of religion. The 
time cometh, and who, O Lord, ay 
abide its coming! when we mnt 4. 
before the judgment ſcat of Chrilt; wn 
the higheſt and the loweſt ſhall be plan 
on the ſame level, expecting a ney 
diſtribution of honours and reward; h 
that day the ſtouteſt heart will tren, 
and the countenance of the proudeſt ny 
will fall in the preſence of his jut 
Jord I ſpeak not to you the mM 
geſtion of ſuperſtition or fear, bu ty 
words of ſoberneſs and of truth. My 
they fink into your hearts, 2nd yu 
you the fruits of ſpiritual joy and con 
fort here, and of glory and unmonaly 
hereafter! | 


8 E RM ON VI. 4 
On the Sufferings of Chrif, 1 


Isa1an, li. 3, 


He is deſpiſed and rejected of men, a man of f. 
rows, and acquainted with griet, 


Wien our Lord was led away tok 
crucified, and the women bewaltd 
and lamented his miſery, he turned abe 
to them, and ſaid, daughter: of Jerulaim 


Lal 
abe not for me, but weep fur uu 2 
Words, which we may very proj I 
apply to ourſelves for the diredtiod 8 
our devotion on this day * of his aw 0 
fixion : a day it is of ſorrow and mo % 
ing, but nat for his ſake, who, crows he 
with glory and honour, is ſet dowd bo 
the right hand of the Majeſty on i 9 
but for our own, whoſe ſins brought 0 
this load of woe and of miſery upon d an 


bleſſed Redeemer. If we conliderwil 
how unbounded a love he embrace 
in our loweſt tate of weakneſs, and ft 
how cool an affection we approach 
bim; how much he gladly endured 9 
our account, and how unwilling) 
ſuffer any thing upon his; if we 7 
how earneſtly he laboured to fat ® 
ſouls, and how careleſsly and WV 


# Good Fridays 


throw them away; what pains and 
rows he underwent to perfect o_ re- 
mption, and to what empty P wn ures 
ſacrifice all his ſufferings, and our 
In eternal happineſs, it will ſhew us 
dere the true Cauſe of our grief lies, 
how vainly we complunent — 
ord, by —_— our indignation again 
Kent Cruciners, 
* ourſelves, who are daily 
newing his ſhame, and crucifying bim 


. 


— 


6 


eſh. | 

Whilſt therefore 1 repreſent unto you 
(ene of woe, and endeavour to place 
ore you {hs man of ſorrow, and ac- 
WL ind ait grief, let every Chrittian 
art ſupply this neceſſary admonition, 
this he ſuffered for my fake ; then caſt 
look upon yourſelves, and fee how 
u have deſerved all this love; this will 
you how to divide your affections, 


— — * - 
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odneſs of your Redeemer, and to la- 
ent and weep only for yourſelves. | 

Many prophecies there are relating to 
Lord, which regard only ſome parti- 
ur circumſtances of his life; but this 
| the text points at no fingle calamity 
u befel him, but is a general deſcrip- 
n of his condition during his abode on 
th: it begins at his cradle, and ends 
his croſs, purſuing him in every 
. and diſcovers to us the Son of God 
ough the darkeſt veil of ſorrow and 
Iiction, 

non unto God are all his wworks, from 
beginning of the <world ; in wiſdom he 
Lained them all, and in mercy he has 
ealed ſome of them to the children of 
n. How gracious was it in him to 
ewarn the world by the ſpirit of pro- 
cy of the mean appearance of their 
deemer, that their faith might be 
ped againſt the reproach and con- 
ppt which attended his poverty, and 
great ſcandal of his croſs! In human 
koning a mean condition beſpeaks a 
an man; hut here the caſe is other- 
: for, when God had foretold the 
an appearance of his Son, his poverty 
me a proof of his authority, and the 
els of his condition ſhewed the ex- 
ncy of his perſon, He was a man 
/errow, and acquainted avith grief; 
bad he not been ſo, we could never 
e believed him to be that glorious 
emer, who, as the ſpirit of pro- 
ey foretold, ſhould be deſpijed and 
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which ought to be 


| almire and adore the unbounded. 


down his life for us. 
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rejected of men. The conſideration, there- 
fore, of our Saviour's ſufferings is not 
only an argument to inflame our love, 
but to ſtrengthen our faith likewiſe ; 
ſhewing as well that he is our Redeemer, 
as how much he und-rwent for the ſake 
of our redemption. 9156 

There are three things then which 
may deſerve your attention in this ſub- 
ject: 


I. The wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
in determining to ſend his Son into the 
world in a ſtate of poverty and affliction, 
II. The evidence of prophecy, that he 
ſhould ſo appear in the fullneſs of time. 

III. The hiſtorical evidence, that he 
did fo appear, and that in him the pro- 
phecies had their completion, 


I. The wiſdom and goodneſs of Gol 
in determining to ſend his Son into the 
world 1n a ſtate of poverty and affliction. 

The ſufferings of Chriſt we find often 
inſiſted on by the ſacred writers, as an 
evidence of the mercy of God towards 
mankind, Thus St. Paul, he that ſpared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up for 
us all, how ſhall he not with him alſo 
freely give us all things? And again, 
God commendeth his love towards us, in 
that while aue were yet ſinners C _ aid 
for us, So likewiſe St. John, hercby per- 
ceide wwe the love of God, becauſe he laid 
This indeed was a 
great demonſtration of his love; for, as 
our bleſſed Lord himſelf hath told us, 
greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life fer his * Were 
it then ever ſo hard to render an account 
of Chriſt's ſufferings to the inquiſitive, 
to the reaſoners of this world; yet, ſince 
it is plain his ſufferings were upon our 
account, if we conſider them as an ar- 

ument of God's goodneſs, and our 
Redorame's love to us, it ſtands clear 
of all difficulties whatever, and plainly 


ſpeaks how much our ſalvation was the 


care of Heaven. Perhaps we cannot ſee 
the reaſons that made it neceſlary for 
Chriſt to die, that the world might live: 
but this we certainly know, that, if Chriſt 
died that the world might live, he had 
an exceeding great tenderneſs for the 
world, and we are bound to him in the 
ſtricteſt bonds of gratitude and love. 
And, fince this ſcene lies ſo open to our 
view, it ſhews great perverſeneſs of mind, 
and a baſe ungenerous diſpoñ tion, to {tut 
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our eyes upon it, and to narden our 
hearts againſt the impreſſions of ſo much 
kindneſs, and to amuſe ourſelves with 
curious inquiries into the hidden reaſon 
of this fre warp love. What 1s it that 
your Lord requires of you, but to love 
and to obey him? What greater induce- 
ment can you have to both than this, that 


he firſt loved you, and laid down his life 


for you? Could you give ten thouſand 
reaſons for the expediency of his ſo do- 
ing, yet ſtill your love and your obedi- 
ence would ſtand upon the ſame bottom, 
that Chriſt died, that you might live. 
What purpoſe then of religion would it 
ſerve to know theſe hidden things of 
God? Knowledge will ſave no man. 
And who would not chuſe rather to be 
found in the number of the molt ignorant 
lovers of Chriſt, and of his word, than 
among the profoundeſt inquirers into the 
ſecret myſteries of Providence ? Would 
you ſee the goodneſs of God ? Nothing 


plainer, Chriſt died for you. Would 


you encourage yourſelf in the practice of 


virtue by the expectation of God's aſſiſt- 


ance and favour? Or, would you com- 
fort yourſelf in your repentance, and be 

lad to know that God will receive you, 
if you return from the evil of your ways? 


Go, learn to reaſon of St. Paul: z# God 
| ſpared not his baun Son, but delivered him 


up for us all, how avill he not with Him 


alſo freely give us all things ? 


Thus far then, that is, as far as we 
are concerned to go, our knowledge is 


| clear and diſtin, and the ſufferings of 


Chriſt afford us ſuch an argument for 
love and obedience, as the weakeſt man 
muſt underſtand, and the wiſeſt mult 
adore, | | 

But farther : though we cannot enter 
into the hidden wiſdom of God, and ſee 
the reaſons which made it neceſſary for 
Chriſt to ſuffer ; yet if we conſider his 
ſufferings with reſpe& to ourſelves, we 
may diſcern many wife ends of Providence 
in this diſpenſation. 

1. With regard to his being a teacher, 
his ſufferings ſet him above the reach of 
ſuſpicions. What ends conld he have to 
ſerve by his doctrine, who met with no- 


thing but miſery and affliction, as the 


reward of his labour? Religions, we 
know, have been inſtituted to ſerve the 
ends of policy, and new kingdoms have 
ſprung out of new doctrines: thus the 
empire and alcoran of Mahomet have 
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the ſame date. But what room 3; 
for theſe jealouſies with ref, | 
Chriſtian religion ? What 1 
Chriſt or his followers make d 
Goſpel? The maſter lived in 9 
and the diſciples in diſtreſs; "a 9 
his life upon the croſs, they Ger 5 
ſundry kinds of death. Nor was ee 
appointed in meeting with this 

he knew before that it was ordaine A 
him ; and it was one great part of f 5 
buſineſs to prepare his diſciples u ia 
his example, by acquainting then | 
before of the afflictions which wy. 
and they were to endure, Some peri 
will ſuſpect there was no wiſdom im, 
and all, I think, muſt own, that te 
was no worldly wiſdom in it, Hl a 
Lord come in the form of a tenyy 
prince, ſurrounded with power and 
jeſty, often had we heard before gt 
his cunning and his policy, and hy 
told, that our religion was more nei 


allied to this world than the other, enn 
now the Goſpel ſtands clear of 4 AP" 
objections, from which perhaps nociy 100 


could have purged it but the blood di 
Divine Author. 

2. With regard to our Lord's beige 
example of holineſs and obedience, & 
before us for our inſtruction and n 
tion. His ſufferings render the pat 
perfect, and ſhew his virtues in te 
truck luſtre, and at the ſame time ile 
the pleas which lazineſs or (elf. 
would otherwiſe have ſuggeſted. K 
he lived in worldly proſperity, aud fou 
all things eaſy about him, let his vas 
have been ever ſo conſpicuous, his eus 
ple would have been extended but aint 
way. Perhaps poor men, and wits 
tunate, would have upbraided the nd 
and proſperous for not following tech 
ſet before them; but they would lag 
thouglit their own hard circumſtanea 
ſufficlent excuſe for not attemptty & 
But what pretence is there now {tA 
any mortal? Are you more waa 
than your maſter ? Are you pod. 
therefore diſcontented ? Look to Wh 
who had not where to lay his bead, & 85 
yet was eaſy, and paid a cheerſd k 
dience to his God. Are you pra 
by ill uſage to forget the peacetul ua _. 
of charity? Are you hurried to wf 
by uncommon injuries? And can f 
the ſame time think yourſelf a dicht 
the bleſſed Jeſus, who even ift. 


-ofs, and under the bitter agzonies of 
Jeath, prayed for his perſecutors ; Fa- 
her, forgive them, for they know not what 
a regard to his divine miſſion. 
Wi; ceriags were an evident token that 
ee band of God was with him. Je 
can produce ſtrength out of weak- 
6, and knows how to confound the 
ichty things of the world by things 
Wh are of no account. Power, we 
know, eſpecially if attended with happy 
cidents, can produce great things; but 
weak poor man is ſo caſily oppreited, 
hat this before us 15 perhaps the only 
ſtance in which a whole nation ever roſe 
o ſuppreſs one. And what was 1t that 
bnabled him to withſtand the rage of the 
teople, and the malice of the prieſts, 
Wupported by the power of the govern- 
ent? When his life was ſought, he was 
id in the midſt of the crowd, and was 
overed with darkneſs at noon-day ; but, 
hen his time was come, he fell an eaſy 
ictim: but his death, like Sampſon's, 
more victorious than his life; in 
Whis only it differed, Sampſon by his 
I-ath deſtroyed his enemies, but the 
Mmemies of Chriſt were by his death re- 
eemed. 1 : 
Add to this, the evidence of pro- 
Wiccy, which is ſo much the ſtronger, by 
ow much the weaker Chriſt was: ſo ad- 


irably has the wiſdom of God diſplayed 


— 9 


S r woe & ZZ 0. 


7 elf in this myſtery of faith. Had the 
a rophets foretold at a great man ſhould 
* d great things; whenever that great 
* han had come, it might have been 
e edted whether he was the perſon fore- 


Ad, and whether his mighty deeds were 
we ot the common effects of ſuch might 
d power as he was armed with: but 

hen the prophets declared, that all they 
told ſhould be accompliſhed by a 
enn and wretched man, oppreſſed with 


uns & 

71 drrow, and worn out with grief; this 
* ls 2 caſe that could not be miſtaken, 
ar, N ardly two ſuch men could come ; and 


ſhenever he came, he would be eaſily 
* iinguiſhed by the greatneſs of his 

orks, and the meanneſs of his condi- 
on. And this leads me to conſider, 


II. The evidence of prophecy con- 
ming the mean appearance our Lord 
as to make, © | 

I ſhall not need 


n to carry you far in 


evidence; the chapter of 


de tert alone is fo full a deſcription of fro/fer in hit — He Gall fee the tra. 
ö : | 5 | 


* 
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this part of our Saviour's character, that 
it looks more like an hiſtory than a pro- 
phecy, and may with more reaſon be 
ſuſpected to be a copy drawn from his 
life, than not to be a deſcription of it. 
Vet this Scripture was in being long be- 
fore our Lord was born, was in the keep- 
ing of his enemies, of thoſe who hated 
and defpiſed him, and at laſt put him to 
a cruel death, and were at once the pre- 
ſervers and the fulfillers of this prophecy. 
Here you find him repreſented as void of 
form and of comelineſs ; as having no beauty 
that we ſhould defare him; one agb and 
rejected of men; 4 man of ſorrows, and 
acquainted with grief; from whom we hid 
as it æcere our faces; he was deſpiſed, and 
wwe eſteemed him not. Vet this is he, of 
whom before the Prophet had propheſied: 
Unto u: a child is born, unto us a Son 1s 
given, and the government ſhall be upon his 
ſhoulder ; and his name ſhall be called M on- 
derful, Counſellor, the Mighty God, the 


| Everlaſting Father, the Prince of Peace; 
of the increaſe of his government and peace 


there ſhall be no end upon the throne of 
David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, 
and to eſtabliſb it with judgment and with 
juſtice from henceforth even for ever. What 
ænigmas are theſe? Shall he be a mighty 
prince, and yet deſpiſed and rejected of 
men? Shall he be encompaſſed with the 
glories of David's throne, and yet be 
void of form and of comclineſs ? Shall 
he reign for ever, and eſtabliſh juſtice 


and judgment for evermore, and ſhall he 


yet be taken from priſon, and cut off 
from the land of the living ? Where can 
theſe contradictions meet, and in what 
manner of perſon can they be reconciled? 
But to go on: After this general deſcrip- 
tion of his low eſtate, the Prophet pro- 
ceeds to point out ſome of the moſt re- 
markable calamities of his life. He was 


not only deſpiſed and rejected, but he 


was oppreſſed and afflited, yet he opened not 
his mouth. He was taken from priſon and 
from judgment, and cut off from the land 
of the living; for the tranſgreſſon of the 
people he was ftricken. And yet, he bad 
done no violence, neither awas any deceit 


in his mouth. Yet it pleaſed the Lord to 


bruije him, and to put him to grie- His © 


foul was an offering for fin. And yet, after 
this, when oe Prophet had killed and 


buried him, he adds, he Hall prolong his 


days, and the pleaſure of the Lora Hall 


gail 
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wail of his foul, and ſhall be ſatisfied. By 
his knowledge ſhall my righteous jervant 
Juſtify many; for be ſhall bear their iniqui- 
ties, Where are we now? Mult he die 
a wretched death, and be numbered with 
the tranſgreſſors; and yet ſhall he pro- 
long his days, and ſee the work of the 
Lord proſper in his hands? How ſhall 
we clear theſe things? Look into the 
Goſpel, and there you will find the ſcene 


opening apace ; there you will find your 


Lord deſpiſed and rejected of men, per- 
ſecuted and afflicted, and put to a cruel 
death and open ſname, and yet riſing to 
glory and honour. There you may ſee 
this priſoner of the grave aſcending to 
the glory of his Father, giving gifts 
unto men, and leading captivity cap- 
tive. 

Let us then, in the laſt place, conſider 
the hiſtorical evidence we have for the 
completion of theſe prophecies, which 
deſcribe the calamitous condition of our 
bleſſed Redeemer. | 

The way was prepared before he was 
born. His conception led to it; ſince 
the meanneſs of his parentage could pro- 
miſe nothing for the child but labour and 
ſorrow : Fox ſo it proved. This mighty 
Prince of Peace made his firſt appear- 
ance in a manger ; and we may well ſup- 
poſe the other conveniencies he met, 
upon his firſt coming into the world, were 
anſwerable to this. No ſaoner was he 
born, but his life was ſought after : the 


diſtreſſed parents fly their country, and 


the child is carried into baniſhment, be- 
fore he knew to diſtinguiſh between goed 
and evil. His youth was ſpent in the 
difficulties of poverty, and his hands 
employed in the works of it; and when 
the time came that he was to be made 
known unto Iſrael, and ſtood forth in the 
power of the Lord, confirming his doc- 
trine with mighty ſigns and wonders, the 
oppoſition to him increaſed, and every 
act of charity he did to others brought 
new ſorrow and miſery to himſelf. Du- 


ring this time, in which he went about 


doing good, he had not, as he himſelf 
has told us, where to lay his head, When 
he caſt out devils, he was immediately 


charged to be in league with the prince 


them. When he healed the ſick of 
of their infirmities, and forgave their 
ſins, then he was a blaſphemer, an en- 
croacher upon the prerogative of God. 


When he reſtored the withered hand, and 
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cured the lame or the blind on the $4. 
bath day, then he was no longer fit 0 
live: theſe were ſuch offences, a 1 
thing but his death could expiate. (9, 
ſider what he ſuffered, and he wa; he 
loweſt of the ſons of men: conſider la 
he did, and he appears, as he try] 
to be the Son of God. 

But ſtill there remains bebind d. 
gloomieſt ſcene of ſorrow, When ty 


/ ky 


powers of darkneſs prevailed, and the 


time of his being offered up drew ney 
all things conſpired to make his teak 
bitter and terrifying. in his liſe he h 
choſen twelve to be his conſtant comp 
nions, and they at leaſt adhered to hin 
and willingly partook in his afflitog: 
but now one of theſe boſom friends cm. 
ſpires his ruin, and ſells him for thi 
pieces of ſilver. The reſt, though 
were guilty of no ſuch baſeneſs, yet proje 
no comfort in his diſtreſs. 

As the Canger drew near, our bleſed 
Lord, who was 1n all things tempted lik 
unto us, fin only excepted, felt the 
of nature at the approach of death, al 
retired to prayer, the only ſupport of a 
afflicted ſpirit. In this his grief he chat 
Peter, and the ſons of Zebedee, to b! 
his companions, that they might ud 
with him in his ſorrow : but even her 
they forſook him; and, infenfible a 
their maſter's agony, fell aſleep. They 
were ſoon e but they awoke 
only to fly, and Chriſt was left aloe. 
Peter followed, but it was afar of; ad 
he only followed him to deny him. Tis 
betrayed, and thus forſaken, he 1s at 
ried to judgment. When he is ſilent, it 
is reproached with ſullenneſs: when It 
ſpeaks, he is charged with blaſpheny. 
Sometimes he is buffe:ed and ſpit a; 
by and by, in cruel ſport, they pay hn 
the mock honours of a prince, he | 
crowned with thorns, has a reed put un 
his hand, and in deriſion he is ſaluted, 
hail, King of the Jews. And thut n 


thing might be wanting to ſhew hoy "is 
and contemptible he was to the peopk, 


the queſtion was put between bim aut 


murderer, which ſhould be releaſed; 
with one voice the people anſwered, 
leaſe unto us Rarabbas. Thus wa k 
deſpiſed and rejected of men. 

gn view but a ſtep farther, wh 
you will find him hanging upon the Cl 
between two common robbers, grau 
under the bittereſt agonies of death. 1 


15 


derm. vn. 


can all this miſery create in the look- 
5 on any pity or compaſſion. Sec how 
hey ſhake their heads, and ſay, come 
pwn from the croſs, Son of God, come 
un, and ave will believe thee, But 
*ther the pains of the croſs, nor thoſe 
eng which drew from him that com- 
ant, my God, my God, why haſt thou 
len ne, nor all the malice and ſcorn 
= "the crucifers, could make him one 
oment forget bis love and tenderneſs 
wards them. You hear no complaint 
om him, no appeals made againſt them 
a future judgment: inſtead of this, 
ih his lateſt breath he pleads their 
uſe, excuſes their weakneis, and begs 
r their pardon; Father, forgive them, 
r they knoww not avhat they do. | 
And here let us cloſe this ſcene, and 
turn to ourſelves with this queſtion, 
Fat reward foall I give unto the Lord for 
W the benefts that he hath done unto me? 
et us alſo anſwer for ourſelves in the 
ords of the Pſalmiſt, I abi receive the 
p of jalvation, aud call upon the name of 
Lord, We have nothing to return 
_t our love and obedience, and nothing 
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ole | is required of us. He hath borne bur 
de 16%, and carried our ſorrogos; let us not 
ach Jl for them again by our iniquities: 


them be buried for ever, but let us 
While to a new life of righteouſneſs in 
Inſt Jeſus, that avben Chriſt, who 75 


ie, ſhall appear, awe may alſo appear 
one, th him in glory, | 
and 
Thu 55 | 
4 On the laſt Judgment. 
ey, ; 
* 2 COR. v. 10, 11. 
ln muſt all appear beſore the judgment ſeat of 


ariit, that every one may receive the things 
one in his body, according to that he hath 
one, whether it be good or bad. 


at 00- ſuade men, 

ae | 

eoptt is the privilege and diſtinguiſhing 
and character of a rational being to be 


to look forward into futurity, and 
conſider his actions, not only with 
pet to the preſent advantage or diſ- 
antage ariſing from them, but to view 
m in their conſequences through all 
parts of time in which himſelf may 
ldly exiſt. If therefore we value the 
lege of being reaſonable creatures, 
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the only way to preſerve it, is to make 
uſe of it; and by extending our views 
into all the ſcenes of futurity, in which 
we ourſelves muſt bear a part, to lay the 
foundation of ſolid and durable happi- 
nels. 

By the exerciſe of this power of rea- 
ſon, the wiſeſt among the Heathens diſ- 
covered, that there was ground for men 
to have expectations beyond this life. 
They ſaw plainly that themſelves, and 
all things that fell under their obſerva- 
tion, were dependent beings on the will 
and power of him who formed them ; 
and when they ſought to find him, they 
were led, by a neceſſary chain of reaſon- 
ing, to the acknowledgment of a ſupreme, 
independent, intelligent Being. They ſaw, in 
every part of the creation, evident marks 
of his power, wiſdom, and goodneſs: they 
diſcerned that all the inanimate parts 
of the world acted perpetually in ſub- 
miſſion to the law of their creation; the 
tun and all the hoſt of heaven were con- 
ſtant to their courſes ; and, in every other 


part, the powers of nature were duly and 


regularly exerted for the preſervation of 
the preſent ſyſtem : among men only they 


found diſorder and confuſion. That they 


had reaſon was plain; that they were in- 
tended to live according to reaſon could 
not be doubted ; and yet they ſaw virtue 
often diſtreſſed and abandoned to all the 
evils of life, viee triumphant, and the 
world every where ſubject to the violence 
of pride and ambition. How to account 
for this they knew not : this only they 


could obſerve, that man was endowed 


with a freedom in acting, which the 
other beings of the lower world wanted ; 
and to this they rightly aſcribed the diſ- 
orders to be found in this part of the 
creation. But though this accounted for 
the growth of evil, yet it rendered no 
account of the juſtice or goodneſs of 
God in permitting vice oftentimes to 
reign here in glory, whilit virtue ſuffered 
in diſtreſs. pon theſe conſiderations 
they concluded, that there muſt be an- 
other ſtate after this, in which all the 
preſent inequalities in the adminiſtration 
of Providence ſhould be ſet right, and 
every man receive according to his 

works. 4 | 
This was, this 1s the ground of our 
natural expectation of a life after this. 
But upon this ground of truth many fa- 
bles and ſtories were raiſed, by fear and 
934 ſuper - 
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nation: ſo that the general belief, though 
right in its foundation, yet in almolt all 
the particulars of it was rendered ridi- 
culous and abſurd. Hence it is, that, 
among the writers of antiquity, we ſome- 
tunes find wiſe men ridiculing the follics 
and ſuperſtitions of the people, and bad 
men always arguing from theſe follies 
againſt the very notion itſelf, and calling 
in queſtion the reality of any future 
ſlate, | 
Under theſe circumſtances of the 
world, our bleſſed Lord appeared to 
bring to light life and immortality 
through the Goſpel. Let us then con- 
ſider how this fundamental article of re- 
ligion now ſtands upon the foot of the 
Goſpel revelation. D 
As to the principal point, there is no 
difference butween the hopes conveyed to 
us in the Goſpel, and the expectation 
built upon natural reaſon : for, as the 
wiſeſt men thought there muſt be, ſo the 
Goſpel aſſures us there will be, @ day in 
«which God will judge the world in righte- 
ouſueſs; and render tu every man according 
to his avorks. I'hus far then the doctrine 
of the Goſpel, and the diftates of natu- 
ral reaſon muſt fland or fall together. If 
this doctrine has had a larger and more 
extenſive influence through the authority 
of the Goſpel, than it could have had by 
the mere force of ſpeculative reaſoning, 
the world has received an advantage by 
the encouragement given to virtue, and the 
reſtraint laid upon vice by theſe means, 
which ought ever to be acknowledged 


with thank fulneſs. 


But the Goſpel has added to this doc- 


trine, and communicated to us the know- 


ledge of ſome circumſtances, which were 
not diſcoverable hut by the means of re- 
velation; and they are principally theſe : 
that there ſhall be a reſurrection of the 
body; that Chriſt all be judge of the 
world ; that the rewards and puniſhments 
in another life ſhall be in proportion to 
our behaviour in this, 

I ſhall ſp:ak briefly to theſe particulars, 
and ſhew fer what purpole they were re- 
vealed. - 3 


Firſt, The reſurrection of the body 


was revealed to give all men a plain and 
a ſenſible notion of their being ſubject to 
a future judgment. Death is the de- 
ſtruction of the man; and ſure we are that 
the lifeleſs body is no man; and what- 
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ſuperſtition, and by the power of imagi- 


bed. l 
ever notions ſome may have of the g 
its ſtate of ſeparate i Ka 1 al 
ſpirit is not a man; for man 1s maj g 
ſoul and body: and therefore to hy 

the man into judgment to anſwer for y 
deeds, the ſoul and the body muſt i 
brought together again, This dochm 
eltabliſhed upon \ A authority of n. 
Golpel, does not remove al] Prejudice 
the caſe, when examined by the hun 
and ſcanty notions we have of the pm 


of nature; but it effeQually removes f * 
dithculties that affect this belief, ©, 5 
ſidered with reſpect to religion and my by 
rality. For the ſingle point in which, ac 
ligion is concerned, is to know wheths 7 
men ſhall be accountible hereafter i; | ar 
their actions here, Reaſon tells u; i 
ought to be ſo: but a great dificdy 8 
ariſes from the diſſolution of the may ec 
death; a difficulty followed by end WAS a 
ſpeculations upon the nature of the fwd * 
of its ſeparate exiſtence, of its guilt p m 
this ſeparate ſtate, with reſpect to em th 
committed in another, and in conjuntie m 
with the body, and by other diſicaie d 1 
the like kind. But take in the den, re 
tion of Goſpel, that foul and body ful a1 
be as certainly united at the reſurteae c| 
as they were divided by death, and eic | 
man be himſelf again; and there hn m 
more difficulty in conceiving that nn tl 
may be judged for their iniquities h. e 
after, chan there is in concciving thy f. 
they may be judged here, when tix ki 
offend againſt the laws of the county, p 
But ſtill there are prejudices tema. 0 
ing: to ſome it is incredible that the da n 
ſhould be raiſed, T'o theſe we ane; Ln 
upon the foot of the Goſpel evidency l; 
that the dead have been raiſed; up 
foot of reaſon, that it is altogether e 
credible, that God ſhould be able to ak t 
the dead to life a ſecond time, as thatk 0 
was able to give them life at firſt, Thee c 
is no difference jn the caſes; they 8 fi 
acts of one and the very ſame power. 0 
But we are further aſked, what bo f 
ſhall be raiſed, ſſuce no man has en b 
the ſame body two days togethct! BR k 
parts are perpetually added by nun ne 3 
old ones carried off by perſpiration: WW 
that in the compaſs of a few Jem " e 
human body may be almoſt total) ater a 
and be no more the ſame than! 8 
which has been ſo often repaired, thu | & 
part of the original materials b | F 


But this objection, as plauſible 3 2 


Gem, has nothing to do in the preſent 
caſe; for relig! is concerned only to 
lerve the identity or ſameneſs of the 
F non, as the object of future Judgment; 
$- 10 has nothing to do with that kind of 
W : {entity againſt which the objection can 
be ſuppoſed to have any force. Were 
the caſe otherwiſe, the difficulty would 
be really as great in human judgments in 
ais life, as in the divine judgment here- 
after. Suppoſe a man ſhould commit 
murder when he was twenty, and not be 
diſcovered till he was fixty, and then 
| brought to trial; would common ſenſe 
Amit him to plead that he was not the 
ſame perſon who committed the fact; 
and to allege, in proof of it, the aitera- 
tions in his body for the laſt forty years ? 
| Suppoſe then, that inſtead of bem diſ- 
covered at ſixty, he ſhould die at ſixty; 
nud ſhould riſe either with the body he 
had at ſixty, or twenty, or in any inter- 
mediate time, would not the caſe be juſt 
the ſame with reſpect to the future judg- 
ment? Evidently it would be the ſame: 
which ſhews that the article of the reſur- 
rection, as far as it is a ſupport of religion, 
and of a future judgment, ſlands quite 
clear of this difficulty. | 


= E. © = *F 2 1 r — — a 


ie But the prejudices which affect men 
L moſt, when they conſider this article of 
0 the reſurrection, ariſe from the weakeſt 
1c. of all imaginations, that they can judge 
th from the ſettled laws and courſe of na- 
tef ture, what is or is not poſſible to the 
ry, power of God, It is very true, that all 
mat our powers are bounded by the laws of 
del nature; but does it follow that his power 
i\ver 


| mult be ſo bounded, who appointed theſe 

laws of nature, and could have appointed 
| others, if he had thought proper? We 
cannot raiſe a dead body; our hands are 
tied up by the laws of nature, which we 
cannot ſurpaſs. Neither can we make or 
create a new man; but we certainly know, 
from reaſon and experience, that there is 


t. one who can: and what can induce us to 


. that he cannot give life to a 
a ſecond time, who we certainly 
know gave life to it at firſt? Theſe pre- 
| Jadices therefore we may ſafely refer to 
the power of the Almighty, to which all 

nature is obedient, and upon which we 
may ſecurely depend for the performance 
of divine promiſes, how unpromiſing 
ver the circumſtances may ſeem to be 

| which attend them. When the Sadducees 
Genicd the reſurreQion, our Saviour told 
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them, Ye do err, not knowing the Scripe 
tures, nor the power of God: intimating 
plainly, that for the ſecurity and certainty 
of our reſurrection we muſt truſt to Scrip- 
ture, and the declaration of God's pur- 
poſe contained therem; and for the 


method and means of bringing this great 


work to paſs we muſt rely on the power 
of God. 


But whatever difficulties of this kind 
may remain, yet this article has removed 
all which lie in the way of our conſiderin 
ourſelves as accountable creatures, — 
ſubject to the future judgment of God. 
Whatever you may imagine to be the 
ſtate of ſeparate fouls; whatever diffi- 
culties may ariſe in conſidering a mere 
ſpirit as accountable for the actions of 
this compound being, man; they are all 
out of the queſtioa. It is not a mere 
ſpirit, but the man himſelf, who is to be 
brought to judgment; and plain ſenſe 


muſt ſee and acknowledge the reaſonable- 


neſs of judging a man hereafter for the 
crimes committed in this life; as evi- 
dently as it fees the reaſonableneſs of 
judging him here, when his crimes hap- 
pen to be detected. So that the revela- 
tion 1n this particular has brought faith 
and common ſenſe to a perfect agree- 
ment. 

Secondly, The Goſpel revelation has 
made known to us, that Chriſt ſhall be 


judge of the world. 


Our Saviour tells us, that the Farber 
Judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment to the Sen. John, v. 22. And 
again : The Father hath given him autho- 
rity to execute judgment, becauſe he is the 
Son of Man, ver. 27. And St. Peter de- 
clares, that the apoſtles had it expreſsly 
in their commiſſion to publiſh this doctrine 
to all the world: He commanded us to 
preach unto the people, and to 25 that it 
is he aehich was ordained of to be the 
Judge 45 quick and dead, Acts, x. 42. 
Accordingly St. Paul, in his ſhort diſ- 
courſe to the men of Athens, fully in- 
ſtructed them in this material point: Go 
hath appointed a day in the which be wxill 
judge the world in righteouſneſs, by the man 
avhom he hath ordained; whe he hath 
given aſſurance unto all men, tn that he 
hath raijed him from the dead, Acts, xvii. 
1. 
: I will not multiply texts to this pur- 
ſe, though many more there are which 
the ſame ſenſe, becauſe this 
doctrine 
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doctrine is very well known to Chriſtians, 
and 1s part of the creed which we daily 
rehearſe. | 

But it 1s material to obſerve, that this 
authority is given to Chriſt, becauſe he is 
the Son of Man, as he himlelf has aſſured 
us; and that the perſon ordained to be 
judge is a man, even the man whom God 


raiſed from the dead, as St. Paul aſſerts. 


How happy is it for us to have a judge, 
I had almoſt ſaid ſo partial, but I may 
well ſay ſo favourable, to us, that he was 
content to be himſelf the ſacrifice to re- 
deem us from the puniſhment due to our 
fins? When we conſider ourſelves, how 


wretched and weak we are, how per- 


petually doing wrong, either wiltully or 
1gnorantly, and contemplate the infinite 
majeſty, holineſs, and juſtice of God, 


what account can we hope to give of our- 
ſelves to him, whoſe eyes are purer than 


to behold iniquity ? But fee, God hath 


withdrawn his terrors, and has given a. 


man to be the judge of men. So that 
we may ſay of our judge what the Apoſtle 
to the Hebrews ſays of our high prieſt, 
We have not a judge which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmitics , 


but was in all things tempted like as we are; 


Jet without fin. | | 
You may think perhaps that this 1s 
drawing conſequences upon the foot of 


_ vulgar apprehenſions, and that in reality 


there 1s no difference, whether God be 
judge himſelf, or commits the judgment 


to the Son of man: for, ſince Chriſt mall 


come not only in the power, but in the 
wiſdom and the juſtice of God allo to 
judge the world, what difference can 
there be in the judgment, ſince in both 
caſes it muſt be guided and formed by 
the wiſdom and juſtice of God? True it 


3s, that a mere man is not qualified to be 


judge of the world; the knowledge of 
hearts is neceſſary to the right diſcharge 
of that office; a knowledge which no 
mere man was ever endowed with. But 
Rill, if the man is to be judge, the ſenti- 
ments, notions, and feeling of the man, 
however guided and influenced by ſu- 
perior . muſt preſide over and 


govern the whole action; otherwiſe the 
man will not be judge. And hence we 
may anſwer ſome difficulties which ſpecu- 
lative men have brought into the ſubject 
of a future judgment. Some have ima- 
gined that Juſtice, mercy, and goodneſs, 

in God, are not of the ſame kipd with 
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Juſtice, mercy, and goodneſs, in men: 
therefore that we can never, from 
notions of theſe qualities in man, 2 2 
conſequentially to the attributes of Ge 
or to the acts flowing from theſe Atty. 
butes. The reſult of which iz the 
when we talk of God's juſtice 4 
in judging the world, we talk of fins 
thing which we do not underſtand. » 
it men would conſult Scripture, the, 
difficulties would not meet them in ther 
way: for ſurely we know what juſhee 
mercy, and goodneſs, mean among ws 
and ſince the Scripture aſſures us, thy 
the man whom God raiſed from the dexd 
is ordained Judge of the world, we may 
be very certain, that the juſtice, mer 
and goodneſs, to be diſplayed in th 
future judgment, will be ſuch as all ny 
have a common ſenſe and apprehenſion 
of; unleſs you can imagine that a fe 
rule is to be introduced, to which the 
judge, and thoſe to be judged, ar 
equally ſtrangers. Upon this foot & 
Scripture then we may cerrainly knoy, 
what the juſtice, mercy, and goodneſs, ar 
by which we mutt finally ſtand or fall; 
and this point being ſecured, the ſpect 
lation may be left to ſhift for itſelf. 
And thus you ſee how this great ud 
fundamental article of religion, involiel 
in darkneſs in former ages, is made plan 
and ſenſible to mankind by the light 
the Goſpel. That men were accountabl, 


they always knew; that there would be 


a future judgment was generally de. 
lieved; but how men were to appear u 
judgment, or how mere unbodied ſpint 
were to be judged, how rewarded, 0 
how puniſhed, they knew not, That 
the right of judging men was in Gol 
was well known; but how he would ei. 
erciſe it, whether by himſelf or anotier 
viſibly or inviſibly, they knew not. f. 
finite were the diſputes upon this ſubjett: 
inſtead of which the Goſpel has given! 
plain ſenſible repreſentation, aſſuring u 
that at the judgment we ſhall be, what we 
now are, men, real men ; and that the 
man Chriſt Jeſus, who appeared in ti 
world to redeem us, will appear agam 
judge us by that very Goſpel, and that 
very rules, which he has left us to gon 
and conduct ourſelves by. 

Thirdly, Let us then go one ſtep fat 
ther, and view the conſequences oft 
judgment ; this ſolemn judgment, wi 


every mortal muſt undergo. If ve yr 
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| her Scripture or reaſon, we ſhall 
| I kk of any farther change to 
* made in our future ſtate, after once 
ement has paſſed on us. That we 
| E's -coantible; and ſhall therefore be 


aged, reaſon 


Ward or the puniſhment conſequent 
on it: and therefore the only con- 
aon to be drawn from this information 
„that the condition of man will be 
ay determined as to happineſs or 
icry, and conſequently that man muſt 
atinue under the good or the bad 
eeas of the laſt judgment. 
A: reaſon can ſhew us nothing beyond 
paͤgment, but that ſtate and condition 
hich are the effect of it; ſo the Holy 
cripture has given us reaſon to think 
hat nothing elſe there ſhall be, by de- 
bing the rewards and puniſhments of 
other life, as having perpetual du- 
ation. Life eternal is prepared for the 
Wiohteous, and everlaſting puniſhment 
pr the wicked. The fire prepared to 
eceive them is never to go out; the 
orm prepared to torment them wall 
wer die. Theſe images carry great 
rror with them, and have led ſome to 
milder interpretation of the threats of 
ripture, than the language of it ſeems 
import. But even the mildeſt inter- 
tation, that allows any meaning at all 
thoſe threats, ſuppoſes the puniſhment 
d laſt as long as the ſinner laſts. So 
at in this, the loweſt view, our all 
pends upon the judgment which ſhall 
E finally paſſed on us at the ſecond 
ming of our Lord. There is then a 
els of thought, as well as great 
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ſays; but can ſee nothing 
elating to us after judgment, except the 
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charity to the ſouls of men, in what the 
Apoſtle adds, Knowing the terror of the 
Lerd, we perſuade men. If the Chriſtian 
revelation has cleared our doubts, by 
bringing life and immortality to light 
through the Goſpel ; if it has given us 
ground for hope and confidence by aſ- 
ſuring us that we ſhall be judged by 
him, ache /o loved us, that he gave him- 
felf fer us, and ſubmitted to die that we 
might live; it has alſo given us ground 
to be watchful and careful over ourſelves, 
and to work out our falvation with fear 
and trembling. For it is a fearful thin 
to be to anſwer for ourſelves before the 
Searcher of all hearts; to anſwer to him 
who loved us, for deſpiſing the love he 
ſhewed us; to anſwer to him who died 
for us, for having crucified him afreſh, 
and put him to open ſhame; and for 
having accounted the blood of the cove- 
nant an unholy thing. This will be the 
ſad caſe of every wilful ſinner. The 
view of this miſery and diſtreſs, which 
ſinners are calling upon themſelves by 
their 1niquity, moved the Apoſtle, and 
muſt ever move thoſe who ſucceed to his 
office, to warn men to flee from the aurath 
that is to come, We know the terror of 
the Lord, and therefore perſuade men. 
Happy would it be, if men, knowin 
and conſidering theſe terrors, woul 
ſuffer themſelves to be perſuaded. Which 
God grant, through Jeſus Chriſt our 
Lord : 

To whom, with the Father and the 
Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed all honour and 
glory, henceforth, and for evermore. 
Amen. | | 
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FROM THE 


SERMONS of the Right Rev. JOSEPH BUTLER, LL. p. 
| Lord Biſhop of BRISTOL. 


SERMON I. 


On the Government of the Tongue, 


JAMES, i. 26. 


If any man among vou ſeem to be religious, and 
bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth hie own 
heart, this man's religion is vain. 


FH E tranſlation of this text would 
1 be more determinate by being 
more literal, thus: F any man among 
you ſeemeth to be religious, not bridling his 
tongue, but deceiving his own heart, this 
man's religion is vain, This determines 


that the words, but deceiverh his cn 


heart, are not put in oppoſition to, /cemeth 
to be religious, but to, bridleth nat his 
tongue. The certain determinate mean- 
ing of the text then being, that he who 
ſeemeth to be religious, and bridleth not 
his tongue, but in that particular de- 
ceiveth his own heart, this man's religion 


is vain; we may obſerve ſomewhat very 


forcible and expreſſive in theſe words of 


St. James. As if the Apoſtle had ſaid, 


no man ſurely can make any pretences to 
religion, who doth not at leaſt believe 


that he bridleth his tongue: if he puts 


on any appearance and face of religion, 
and yet does not govern his tongue, he 
muſt ſurely deceive himſelf in that par- 
ticular, and think he does: and who- 


ever is ſo unhappy as to deceive himſelf 


in this, to imagine he keeps that unruly 
faculty in due ſubjection, when indeed 
he does not, whatever the other part of 
his life be, his religion is vain ; the go- 
vernment of the tongue being a moſt ma- 
terial reſtraint which virtue lays us un- 
der : without it no man «can be truly re- 
ligious. In treating upon this ſub ect I 
will conſider, 5 


I. What is the general vice or fault 
here referred 0. or what diſpoſition in 
men is ſuppoſed in moral reflections and 


precepts concerning bridling the tongue. 


II. When it may be ſaid of any one, 
that he has a due government over him- 
ſelf in this reſpect. 


I. Now the fault referred to, and the 
diſpoſition ſuppoſed, in precepts and re. 


flections concerning the government of 


the tongue, is not evil-ſpeaking from 
malice, nor lying or bearing falſe wit 
neſs from indirect ſelfiſn deſigns. The 
diſpoſition to theſe, and the actual vices 
themſelves, all come under other ſub- 
jects. The tongue may be employed 
about, and made to ſerve, all the pur. 
poſes of vice, in tempting and deceiving, 
in perjury and injuſtice. But the thing 
here ſuppoſed and referred to is talka- 
tiveneſs : a diſpoſition to be talking, ab- 
ſtrated from the conſideration of what 
is to be ſaid, with very little or no re. 
gard to, or thought of doing, either good 
or harm. And let not any imagine this 
to be a ſlight matter, and that it deſerves 
not to have ſo great weight laid upon 


it, till he has conſidered what evil is im- 


plied in it, and the bad effects which 
follow from it. It is perhaps true, that 
they who are addicted to this folly, would 
chooſe to confine themſeves to trifles and 


indifferent ſubjects, and ſo intend only 


to be guilty of being impertinent: out 
as they cannot go on for ever talking of 
nothing, as common matters will not 
afford ſufficient fund for perpetual conti 
nued diſcourſe ; when ſubjects of this 
kind are exhauſted, they will go on to 
defamation, ſcandal, divulging of ſecrets, 
their own ſecrets as well as thoſe of 
others, any thing rather than be ſilent. 
They are plainly hurried on in the heat 


of cheir talk to ſay quite different ** 


re ſome content merely with 


Ser. I. 5 
they firſt intended, and whic 

_ _— wiſh unſaid ; or improper 
things, which they had no other end in 
ſaying but only to afford employment to 
their tongue. And if theſe people ex- 
& to be heard and regarded, for there 
talking, 
ill invent to engage your attention: 

= ab they have heard the leaſt im- 
perfect hint of an affair, they will out of 
(heir own head add circumſtances of time 
and place, and other matters, to make 
ont their ſtory, and give the appearance 
of probability to it: not that they have 
any concern about being believed, other- 
wife than as a means of being heard. 


The thing is, to engage your attention; 


to take you up wholly for the preſent 
x6 : 1 5 reflections will be made after- 
wards, is in truth the leaſt of their 


thoughts. And further, when perſons, 


who indulge themſelves in theſe liberties 


of the tongue, are in any degree offended 
with another, as little diſguſt: and miſ- 
underſtandings will be, they allow them- 
ſelves to defame and fevile ſuch an one 
without any moderation or bounds ; 
though the offence is ſo very ſlight, that 
they themſelves would not do, nor per- 
haps wiſh him an injury in any other way. 
And in this caſe the ſcandal and revilings 
are chiefly owing to talkativeneſs, and 
not bridling their tongue; and ſo come 
under our preſent ſubject. The leaſt oc- 
caſion in the world will make the hu- 
mour break out in this particular way, or 
in another. It is like a torrent, which 
muſt and will flow ; but the leaſt thin 
imaginable will frſt of all give it either 
this or another direction, turn it into 
this or that channel; or like a fire, the 
rature of which, when in a heap of 
combuſtible matter, is to ſpread and lay 
waſte all around; but any one of a thou- 
ſand little accidents will occafion it to 
break out firſt either in this or another 
particular part. 

The ſubje& then before us, though it 
ces run up into, and can ſcarce be treat- 
ed as entirely diſtin from all others; 
yet it needs not be ſo much mixed or 
blended with them as it often is. Every 
faculty and power may be uſed as the in- 
ſtrument of premeditated vice and wick- 
edneſs, merely as the moſt proper and 
effectual means of executing ſuch de- 
ſigns. But if a man, from deep malice 


and deſire of revenge, ſhould meditate a 
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falſehood with a ſettled deſign to ruin his 
neighbour's reputation, and ſhould with 
great coolneſs and deliberation ſpread it, 
nobody would chooſe to ſay of ſuch an 
one, that he had no government of his 
tongue. A man may ule the faculty of 
ſpeech as an inſtrument of falſe witneſs, 
who yet has ſo entire a command over 
that faculty, as never to ſpeak but from 
forethought and cool deſign. Here the 
crime is injuſtice and perjury ; and, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, no more belongs to the 
preſent ſubject, than perjury and injuſtice 
in any other way. Burt there is ſuch a 
thing as a diſpoſition to be talking for 
its own ſake ; from which perſons. often 
ſay any thing, good or bad, of others, 
merely as a ſubject of diſcourſe, accord- 
ing to the particular temper they them- 
ſelves happen to be in, and to paſs away 
the preſent time. There 1s likewiſe to 
be obſerved in perſons ſuch a ftrong and 
eager deſire of engaging attention to 


what they ſay, that they will ſpeak good 


or evil, truth or otherwiſe, merely as one 
or the other ſeems to be moſt hearkencd | 
to: and this, though it is ſometimes 


joined, is not the ſame with the deſire of 


being thought important and men of con- 
There is in ſome ſuch a diſ- 
poſition to be talking, that an offence of 
the ſlighteſt kind, and ſuch as would not 
raiſe any other reſentment, yet raiſes, if 
I may ſo ſpeak, the reſentment of the 
tongue, puts it into a flame, into the 
moſt ungovernable motions. This out- 
rage, when the perſon it reſpects is pre- 
ſent, we diſtinguiſh in the lower rank of 
people by a peculiar term : and let it be 
obſerved, that though the decencies of 
behaviour are a little kept, the ſame out- 
rage and virulence, indulged when he is 
abſent, is an offence of the ſame kind. 


But not to diſtinguiſh any further in this 


manner : men run into faults and follies, 
which cannot ſo properly be referred to 


any one general head as this, that they 


have not a due government over their 
tongue. | | — £0 
And this unreſtrained volubility and 
wantonneſs of ſpeech is the occaſion of 
numberleſs evils and vexations of life, 
It begets reſentment in him who is the 
ſubject of it; ſows the ſeed of ſtrife and 
diſſention amongſt others; and inflames 
little diſguſts and offences, which if let 
alone would wear away of themſelves : 
it is often of as bad. effect upon the good 
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name of others, as deep envy or malice: 
and, to ſay the leaſt of it in this reſpect, 
it deſtroys and perverts a certain equity 
of the utmoſt importance to ſociety to be 
obſerved; namely, that praiſe and diſ- 
praiſe, a good or bad character, ſhould 
always be beſtowed according to deſert. 
The tongue uſed in ſuch a licentious 
manner is like a ſword in the hand of a 
madman; it is employed at random, it 
can ſcarce poſſibly do any good, and for 
the moſt part does a world of miſchief; 
and implies not only great folly and a 
trifling ſpirit, but great viciouſneſs of 
mind, great indifference to truth and 
falſity, and to the reputation, welfare, 
and good of others. So much reaſon is 
there for what St. James ſays of the 
tongue, chap. i. 5, 6, It is a fire, a 
 eworld of iniquity, it defileth the whole 
body, fetteth on fire the courſe of nature, 
and is itjelf jet on fire of hell. Ihis is the 
faculty or diſpoſition which we are re- 
quired to keep a guard upon : theſe are 
the vices and follies it runs into, when 
not kept under due reſtraint. | 
II. Wherein the due government of 
the tongue conſiſts, or when it may be 
ſaid of any one in a moral and religious 
ſenſe that he br:dle!h his tongue, I come 
now to conſider, | | 
The due and proper uſe of any natural 
faculty or power, is, to be judged of by 
the end and deſign for which it was 
given us. The chief purpoſe for which 
the faculty of ſpeech was given to man, 
is plainly that we might communicate our 
thoughts to each other, in order to carry 
on the affairs of the world ; for buſineſs, 
and for our improvement in knowledge 
and learning. But the good Author of 
our nature deſigned us not only neceſſa- 
ries, but likewiſe enjoyment and fatis- 
faction, in that being he hath graciouſly 
given, and in that condition of life he 
| hath placed us in. There are ſecondary 
uſes of our faculties; they adminiſter to 
delight, as well as to neceſlity ; and as 
they are equally adapted to both, there 1s 
no doubt but he intended them for our 
gratification, as well as for the ſupport 
and continuance of our being. The ſe- 
condary uſe of ſpeech is to pleaſe and be 
entertaining to each other in converſation. 
This is in every reſpe& allowable and 
Tight : it unites men cloſer in alliances 
and friendſhips ; gives us a fellow feel- 


ing of the proſperity and happineſs of tion is merely an exerciſe of the tongu 
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each other; and is in ſeveral reſpects {er 
viceable to virtue, and to promote md 
behaviour in the world. And wink, ris 
there be not too much time ſpent in ir 
if it were conſidered only in the Way of 
gratification and delight, men muſt have 
ſtrange notions of God and of religion 
to think that he can be offended with it 
or that it is any way inconſiſtent with the 
ſtricteſt virtue. But the truth is, ſuch 
fort of converſation, though it has ng 
particular good tendency, yet it has 2 
general good one : it 15 ſocial and triend!y 
and tends to promote humanity, good 
nature, and civility, _ 

As the end and uſe, ſo likewiſe the 
abuſe, of ſpeech, relates to the one oc 
other of theſe; either to buſineſs or to 
converſation. As to the former, deceit 
in the management of buſineſs and affairs 
does not properly belong to the ſubjett 
now before us: though one may just 
mention that multitude, that endleſs num. 
ber, of words with which buſineſs is 
perplexed ; when a much fewer would, 
as it ſhould ſeem, better ſerve the pur. 
poſe : but this muſt be left to thoſe who 
underſtand the matter. The govem. 
ment of the tongue, conſidered as a ſub. 
ject of itſelf, relates chiefly to converſa- 
tion; to that kind of diſcourſe which 
uſually fills up the time ſpent in friendly 
meetings, and viſits of civility. And the 
danger 1s, leſt perſons entertain them- 
ſelves and others at the expence of their 
wiſdom and their virtue, and to the in- 
jury or offence of their neighbour. If 
they will obſerve and keep clear of theſe, 
they may be as free, and eaſy, and un- 
reſerved, as they can deſire. 

The cautions to be given for avoiding 
theſe dangers, and to render conver- 
ſation innocent and agreeable, fall under 
the following particulars : ſilence; talk- 
ing of indifferent things; and, which 
makes up too great a part of converſation, 
giving of characters ; ſpeaking well or 
evil of others. 8 ; 

The wiſe man obſerves, that there 154 
time to ſpeak, and a time to keep ſilence. 
One meets with people in this world, | 
who ſeem never to have made the laſt of 
theſe obſervations. And yet theſe great 
talkers do not at all ſpeak from thel! 
having any thing to ſay, as every ſen- 
tence ſhews, but only from their u- 
clination to be talking. Their converſa- 

e: 
no 
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human faculty has any ſhare in 

— wt ſtrange theſe perſons can help 
refleting, that unleſs they have in truth 
a ſuperior capacity, and are in an extra- 
ordinary manner furniſhed for conver- 
(ation; if they are entertaining, It is at 
their own expence. Is it poſſible, that 
it ſhould never come into people's 
thoughts to ſuſpect, whether or not it be 
to their advantage to ſhew fo very much 
of themſelves ? O that You ao alto- 
gether held jour peace, and it ſhould be your 
ewiſaom. Job, xm. 5. Remember like- 
wiſe there are perſons who love fewer 
words, an inoffenſive ſort of people, and 
who deſerve ſome regard, though of too 
| (ill and compoſed tempers for you. Of 
this number was the ſon of Sirach: for 
he plainly ſpeaks from experience when 
he ſays, 4s hills of ſand are - the ſteps of 
de aged, fo it on? of many words to a quiet 
wk, 2 one 4 think it ſhould be 
W obvious to every one, that when they 
tre in company with their ſuperiors of 
W any kind, in years, knowledge, and ex- 
perience; when proper and uſeful ſub- 
jects are diſcourſed of, which they can- 
not hear a part in; that theſe are times 

| for filence; when they ſhould learn to 
| hear, and be attentive, at leaſt in their 
Ws tum. [It is indeed a very unhappy way 
WE tice people are in: they in a manner 
cut themſelves out from all advantage of 


tertained with their own talk : their bu- 
ſineſs in coming into company not being 
at all to be informed, to hear, to learn ; 
but to diſplay themſelves, or rather to 
exert their faculty, and talk without any 
deſign at all. And if we conſider con- 
verſation as an entertainment, as ſome- 
| what to unbend the mind; as a diverſion 
from the cares, the buſineſs, and the 
forrows, of life; it is, of the very nature 
of it, that the diſcourſe be mutual. This, 
I ſay, is implied in the very notion of 
| what we diſtinguiſh by converſation, or 
being in company. Attention to the 
continued diſcourſe of one alone grows 
more painful often, than the cares and 
| buſineſs we come to be diverted from. 
He therefore who impoſes this upon us, 
1s guilty of a double offence, arbitrarily 
| crjoining filence upon all the reſt, and 
licewiſe obliging them to this painful 
attention. 
| am ſenſible theſe things are apt to be 
palled over, as too little ro come into a 
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ſerious diſcourſe; but in reality men are 
obliged, even in point of morality and 
virtue, to obſerve all the decencies of 
behaviour. The greateſt evils in life 
have had their riſe Pom ſomewhat, which 
was thought of too little importance to 
be attended to. And as to the matter 
we are now upon, it is abfolutely ne- 
ceſſary to be confidered. For if people 
will not maintain a due government over 
themſelves, in regarding proper times 
and ſcaſons for filencez but will be talk- _ 
ing; they certainly, whether they deſign 
it or not at firſt, will go on to Sal 
and evil- ſpeaking, and divulging ſecrets. 
If it were needful to ſay any thin 
further, to perſuade men to learn this 
leſſon of filence, one might put them in 
mind, how inſignificant they render them- 
ſelves by this exceſſive talkativeneſs : 
inſomuch that, if they do chance to ſay 
any thing which deſerves to be attended 
to and regarded, it is loſt in the variety 
and abundance which they utter of ano- 
ther ſort. | 
The occaſions of filence then are ob- 
vious, and one would think ſhould be 
eaſily diſtinguiſned by every body: 


namely, when a man has nothing to ſay, 


or nothing, but what is better unſaid : 
better, either in regard to the particular 
perſons he is preſent with; or from its 


being an interruption to converſation it- 
converſation, except that of being en- 


ſelf ; or to converſation of a more agree- 
able kind; or better, laſtly, with regard 
to himſelf. I will end this particular 
with two reflections of the wiſe man: 
one of which, in the ſtrongeſt manner, 


_ expoſes the ridiculous part of this licen- 


tiouſneſs of the tongue; and the other 
the great danger and viciouſneſs of it: 
When he that is a fool walketh by the way 
fide, his wiſdom faileth him, and he ſaith 
to every one that he is a feel. Ecce. x. 3. 
The other is, {n the multitude of words 
there wanteth not fin. Prov. x. 19. 

As to the governmert of the tongue, 
in reſpect to talking upon indifferent ſub- 
jects : after what has been ſaid concern-' 
ing the due government of it in reſpe& 
to the occaſions and times for filence, 
there is little more neceſſary, than only 
to caution men to be fully ſatisfied, that 
the ſubjects are indeed of an indifferent 
nature; and not to ſpend too much time 
in converſation of this kind. But perſons 
muſt be ſure to take heed, that the ſub- 
ject of their diſcourſe be at leaſt of an 


indifferent 
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indifferent nature: chat it be no way 
offenſive to virtue, religion, or good 
manners ; that it be not of a licentious 
diſſolute ſort, this leaving always ill im- 
preſſions upon the mind ; that it be no 
way injurious or vexatious to others ; 
and that too much time be not ſpent 
this way, to the neglect of thoſe duties 
and offices of life which belong to their 
ſtation and condition in the world. 
However, though there is not any ne- 
ceſſity, that men ſhould aim at being im- 
portant and weighty in every ſentence 
they ſpeak; yet ſince uſeful ſubjects, at 
leaſt of ſome kinds, are as entertaining 
as others, a wiſe man, even when he 
deſires to unbend his mind from buſineſs, 
would chooſe that the converſation might 
turn upon ſomewhat inſtruftive. 

The laſt laſt thing 1s, the government 
of the tongue, as — to diſcourſe of 
the affairs of others, and giving of cha- 
raters. Theſe are in a manner the 
ſame : and one can ſcarce call it an in. 
different ſubject, becauſe diſcourſe upon 
it almoſt perpetually runs into ſomewhat 
criminal. 8 

And firſt of all, it were very much to 
be wiſhed that this did not take up ſo 
great a part of converſation ; becauie it 
35 indeed a ſubject of a very dangerous 
nature. Let any one conſider the various 
intereſts, competitions, and little miſun- 
derſtandings which ariſe amongit men; 
and he will ſoon ſee that he 1s not unpre- 
judiced and impartial ; that he is not, as 
I may ſpeak, neutral enough, to truſt 
himſelf with talking of the character and 
concerns of his neighbour, in a free, 
careleſs, and unreſerved manner. There 
is perpetually, and often it is not at- 
tended to, a rivalſhip amongſt people of 
one kind and another, in reſpect to wit, 
beauty, learning, fortune, and that one 
thing will inſenſibly influence them to 
ſpeak to the diſadvantage of others, even 
where there is no formed malice or ill 
deſign. Since therefore it is ſo hard to 
enter into this ſubje& without offending, 
the firſt thing to be obſerved is, that 
people ſhould learn to decline it ; to get 
over that ſtrong inclination moſt have to 
be talking of the concerns and behaviour 
of their neighbour. 


But ſince it is impoſſible that this ſub- 


jet ſhould be wholly excluded con- 
verſation; and fince it is neceſſary that 
the characters of men ſhould be known ; 
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the next thing is, that it js a 

importance what is ſaid ; and — 
that we ſhould be religiouſly ſcrupul k 
and exact to ſay nothing, either * 
bad, but what 1s true. ] Put it * 
becauſe it is in reality of as great 1 5 
portance to the good of ſociety, that the =. 
characters of bad men ſhould be know, WW BN. 
as that the characters of good men ſhouly * Bets 
People who are | rp to ſcandal and de. ” 
traction, may indeed make an ill uſe gf 
this obſervation : but truths which are of 
ſervice towards regulating our condud 
are not to be diſowned, or even concealed, 
becauſe a bad uſe may be made of then, 
This however would be effectually pr. 
vented, if theſe two things were attends 
to. Firſt, That though it is equally of 
bad conſequence to Beckers, that men 
ſhould have either good or ill charatter 
which they do not deſerve, yet when you 
ſay ſomewhat good of a man which be 
does not deſerve, there is no wrong done 
him in particular; whereas, when you 
ſay evil of a man which he does not de. 
ſerve, here is a direct formal injury, z 
real piece of injuſtice done him. This 
therefore makes a wide difference; ad 
gives us, in point of virtue, much greater WA -! | 
latitude in ſpeaking well than ill of others, , 
Secondly, A good man is friendly to his =. 
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fellow-creatures, and a lover of mankini, WAW-::7 
and ſo will, upon every occaſion, and 
often without any, ſay all the good e 
can of every body: but, ſo far as he: =. 


good man, will never be diſpoſed to 
{peak evil of any, unleſs there be ſome 
other reaſon for it, beſides barely that i 
is true. If he be charged with havin 
given an ill character, he will ſcarce 
think it a ſufficient juſtification of hin- 
ſelf to ſay it was a true one, unleſs he 
can alſo give ſome further account hoy 
he came to do ſo: a juſt indignation 
againſt particular inſtances of vullany, 
where they are great and ſcandalous ; 0 
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to prevent an innocent man from being cad 


deceived and betrayed, when he i 
great truſt and confidence in one wiv es 
does not deſerve it. Juſtice muſt be done Wl 

to every part of a ſubject, when we ae 
conſidering it. If there be a man, ao 


bears a fair character in the world, wan WR :: 


yet ye know to be without faith or hb. . 
neſty, to be really an ill man; it mul Wi 
be allowed, in general, that we {hall dos WW: + 
piece of ſervice to ſociety, by letting Wl 
ſuch an one's true character be 975 „ 


Serm. II. 
This is no more, than what we have 
- (ance of in our Saviour himſelf, 
lan inſtance Id 
Mark, xii. 38. 40.) though he was mi 
0 le beyond example. However, 
ay = can expreſs too ſtrongly the 
_—_ * h ſhould be uſed in ſuch a 
C2100 walc 
aſe as this, | ; 
2 the whole matter: if Nn 
n obſerve the obvious occations of 
alace, if they would ſubdue the inclna- 
onto tale-bearing, and that eager de- 
fire to engage attentions We 15 zn 
Wocioinal diſcaſe in ſome minds; they 
onld be in little danger of offending 
iu their tongue; and would, in a moral 
WE: religious ſenſe, have due government 
Wor cr it. 
| will conclude with ſome precepts and 
W..1-4i0n5 of the ſon of Sirach upon this 
5 ubject. Be fwift to hear: and, , thou 
wr handing, anſwer thy neighbour : 
n, lay ty hand upon thy mouth. 
__ 78h and ſhame 15 in talk. A man of an 
r dongerons in his city, and be 
a in his talk ſpall be hated, A 
aas will hold his tongue, till be ſee op- 
228 but a babler and a fodl will re- 
= » ime. He that uſeth many words 
_ alhorrei; and he that taketh to 
LL welf authority therein, ſpall be hated. A 
ung longue hath diſquicted many; 
7 ite; hath it pulled down, and over- 
wr the bou/es of great men. The tongue 
ai bis fall; but if thou love to 
ban, thou ſhalt recei de undefſtauding. 
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SERMON II. 
Upon Self-Deccit, 


2 SAMUEL, xii. 7. 
And Nathan ſaid to David, Thou art the man. 


#ESE words are the application of 
Nathan's parable to David, upon 
Eaton of his adultery with Bathiheba, 
Þ the murder of Uriah her huſband. 
ne parable, which is related in the moſt 
witul ſimplicity, is this: ver. 1. 
were beo men in one city; the one 
2, and the ther poor. The rich man 
bi exceeding many flocks and herds : but the 
vr man had nothing, ſave one little exe 
nb, which he had bought and nouriſhed 
; and it grew up together with him, and 
th his children ; it did eat of his own 
*, and dan of his on cup, and lay 
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in his b:lom, and was unto hint as a, 
daughter. And there came a traveller unto 
the rich man, and he ſpared to take of his 
vn flock, and of his own herd, to drejs for 
the cbay-faring man that was come unto hn, 
but took the poor man's lamb, and drcofjed it 
for the man that was come to him. And 
David's anger was greatly hindicd againſt 
the man, and he ſaid to Nathan, as the 
Lord liveth, the man that hath done this 
thing fall ſurely die. Aud be ſhall reſtore 
the lamb fuur-fold, becauſe he did this thing, 
and becauſe he had no piiy. David pafles 
ſentence, not only that there ſhould be 
four-fold reſtitution made; but he pro- 
ceeds to the rigour of juſtice, the man that 
hath done this thing fall die: and this 
judgment is pronounced with the utmoſt 
indignation againſt ſuch an act of inhu- 
manity; a the Lord liveth, he ſhall jurely 


die: and his anger vas greatly KA 


againſt the man. And the Prophet an- 


ſwered, 7 hou art the man. He had been 
guilty of much greater inhumanity, with 


the utmoſt deliberation, thought, and 
contrivance, Near a year muſt: have 


paſſed, between the time of the com- 
miſſion of his crimes, and the time of the 
Prophet's coming to him; and it does 
not appear from the ſtory, that he had in 
all this while the leaſt remorſe or con- 
trition. 1 


There is not any thing, relating to 


men and characters, more ſurpriſing and 


unaccountable, than this partiality to 


themſelves, which is obſeryable in many; 
as there is nothing of more melancholy 
reflection, reſpecting morality, virtue, 
and religion. Hence it is that many 
men ſeem perfect ſtrangers to their own 
characters. They think, and reaſon, 


and judge quite differently upon any mat- 


ter relating to themſelves, from what 
they do in caſes of others where they are 
not intereſted. Hence 1t is one hears 
people expoſing follies, which they them- 
ſelves are eminent for; and talking with 
reat ſeverity againſt particular vices, 
which, if all the world be not miſtaken, 
they themſelves are notoriouſly guilty 
of. This ſelf-ignorance and ſelf. par- 
tiality may be in all different degrees. 
It is a lower degree of it, which David 
himſelf refers to in theſe words, Vo can 
tell how oft he offendeth ? O cleauſe thou me 
from my ſecret faults. This is the ground 
of that advice of Elihu to Job : Sarely it is 
meet io be ſaid unto God —T hat which I jee 
X 1 not, 
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not, teach thou me; if I have done iniquity, and making them better men. It aa 
Jill do no more. And Solomon ſaw this in earneſt comes into their thoughy 


thing in a very ſtrong light, when he whether ſuch admonitions may not relay, 


whole u 
icular f: 


ſaid, he that truſteth his own heart is a and be of ſervice to themſelves; and thi uh bra 
Fool. This likewiſe was the reaſon why quite diſtin& from a poſitive perſufy ol ju 
that P. :cept, Know thyſelf, was ſo fre= to the contrary, a perſnaſton from * Dans ja 
quently inculcated by philoſophers of old. flection that they are innocent and bas 4 #4 
For if it were not for that partial and Jefs in thoſe reſpects. Thus we may . 1 ge thin 
fond regard to ourſelves, it would cer- vert the obſervation which is ſomenber calm f 


tainly be no great difficulty to know our made upon Brutus, that he never jy 
own character, what paſſes within the but in order to make himfelf a hey 
bent and bias of our mind; much leſs man. lt ſcarce comes into the thougies 

would there be any difficul, „ >»f the generality of mankind, that th; 
_ rightly of our own actions. But from uſe is to be made of moral refle8, 
this partiality it frequently comes to paſs, which they meet with; that this uf; | 

that the obſervation of many men's being ſay, is to be made of them by then. 
themſelves laſt of all acquainted with ſelves, for every body obſerves a 


nce ariſe: 
| ſeemin! 
Im whenc 
2 ned, th 
| falle ; 

oncile t. 
ith there 


3 5 hs 2s, The 
_ what falls out in their own families, may wonders that it is not done by other, Ing hone 
be applied to a nearer home, to what Purther, there are inſtances of pero bi reſped 
paſſes within their own breaſts. having ſo fixed and ſteady an eye un it is true 


There is plainly, in the generality of their own intereſt, whatever they je 
mankind, an abſence of doubt or diſtruſt, it in, and the intereſt of thoſe whom they 
in a very great meaſure, as to their moral conſider as themſelves, as in a mamey 
character and behaviour; and likewiſe regard nothing elſe; their views ur 
a diſpoſition to take for granted, that all almoſt confined to this alone. Nov ne 

is right and well with them in theſe re- cannot be acquainted with, or in ay 
ſpects. The former is owing to their not ptopriety of ſpeech be ſaid to know, any 
_ reflecting, not exerciſing their judgment thing but what we attend to. If tex. 

upon themſelves; the latter to felf-love. fore they attend only to one fide, ther 
J am not 2 of that extravagance, really will not, cannot fee or knowyhit 
which is ſometimes to be met with; in- is to be alleged on the other. Though having! 
ſtances of perſons declaring in words at man hath the beſt eyes in the world, he pad to 
length, that they never were in the cannot ſee any way but that which be Nen. | 
wrong, nor had ever any diffidence to turns them. Thus theſe perſons, uit. mm the 
the juſtneſs of their conduct, in their out paſſing over the leaſt, the nol 
whole lives. No, theſe people are too minute thing which can poſſibly beurgel 
far gone to have any thing ſaid to them. in favour of themſelves, ſhall overlook 
The thing before us is indeed of this entirely the plaineſt and moſt chin 
kind, but in a lower degree, and con- things on the other ſide. And ilk 
fined to the moral character; ſomewhat they are under the power of this tenpe, 
of which we muſt all of us have, without thought and conſideration, upon the na- 
reflecting upon it. Now conſider how ter before them, has ſcarce any tenden 
long, and how groſsly, a perſon of the to ſet them right: becauſe they are + 
beſt underſtanding might be impoſed gaged, and their deliberation concering 
upon by one of whom he had not any an action to be done, or reflection up 
ſuſpicion, and in whom he placed an en- ir afterwards, is not to ſee whether it 
tire confidence; eſpecially if there were right, but to find out reaſons to juſtly « 
friendſhip and real kindneſs in the caſe : palliate it; palliate it, not to others, du 
ſurely this holds even ſtronger with re- to themſelves: 
ſpect to that ſelf we are all ſo fond of. In fome there is to be obſerved 29. 
Hence ariſes in men a diſregard of re- neral ignorance of themſelves, and wrong 
proof and inſtruction, rules of conduct way of thinking .and judging in et!) 
and moral diſcipline, which occaſionally thing relating to themſelves; their 8 
come in their way: a diſregard, I ſay, tune; reputation, ebęry thing in wu 
of theſe; not in every reſpect, but in this ſelf can come in: and this perhaps 
ſingle one, namely, as what may be of tended with the righteſt judgment in! An 
ſervice to them in particular towards other matters. In others this parti ! 
mending their own hearts and tempers; is not ſo general, has not taken * o in 
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whole man, but is confined to ſome 
cular favourite paſſion, intereſt, or 
it; ſuppoſe ambition, covetouſneſs, 
any other. And theſe perſons may 
dbably judge and determine what 1s 
tectly juſt and proper, even in things 
which they themſelves are concerned, 
hee things have no relation to their 
cular favourite paſſion or purſuit. 
nce ariſes that amazing incongruity, 
| ſeeming inconſiſtency of character, 
In whence ſight obſervers take it for 
bred, that the whole is hypocritical 
| falſe; not being able otherwiſe to 
ancile che ſeveral parts: whereas in 
+ there is real honeſty, ſo far as it 
s There is ſuch a thing as men's 
bno honeſt to ſuch a degree, and in 


it is true, ſo it is abſolutely neceſſary 
de taken notice of, and allowed them; 
b general and undiſtinguiſhed cenſure 
their whole characters, as deſigning 
A falſe, being one main thing which 
arms them in their ſelf-deceit. They 
low that the whole cenſure is not true; 
d fo take for granted that no part of 
Bb. | | 

But to go on with the explanation of 


having an unreaſonable and too great 
pard to ourſelves, in compariſon of 
Pers. Robbery and murder is never 
dm the love of injuſtice and cruelty, 
to gratify ſome other paſſion, to gain 

ne ſuppoſed advantage: and it is falle 
hſkneſs alone, whether cool or paſſion- 
„which makes a man reſolutely pur- 
taat end, be it ever ſo much to the 
Jury of another. But whereas, in com- 
dn and ordinary wick. dneſs, this un- 
ſonableneſs, this partiaſity and ſeſhſh- 
bs relates only, or chiefly, to the tem- 

r and paſſions, in the characters we 
nom conſidering, it reaches to the 
gertanding, and influences the very 
pament, And, beſides that general 
nt of diſtruſt and diffidence concerning 

© own character, there are, you ſee, 
o things, which may thus prejudice 
L darken the underſtanding itſelf : that 
er. ſondneſs for ourſelves, which we are 
do liable to; and alſo being under the 
Ker of any particular paſſion or appe- 
er engaged in any particular pur- 
And theſe, eſpecially the Jak of 
wo, may be in ſo great a degree, 
do influence cur Judgment, even of 


h reſpects, but no further. And this, 


thing itſelf : Vice in general conſiſts 
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other perſons and their behaviour. 'Thus 
a man, Whoſe temper is formed to am- 
bition or covetouſneſs, ſhall even approve 
of them ſometimes in others. 

This Teems to be in a good meaſure 
the account of ſelf-partiality and ſelf- 
deceit, when traced up to its original. 
Whether it be, or be not thought ſatiſ- 
factory, that there is ſuch a thing, is 
manifeſt; and that it is the occaſion of 
great part of the unreaſonable behaviour 
of men towards each other: that by 
means of it they palliate their vices and 
fcllies to themſelves: and that it prevents 
their applying to themſelves thoſe re- 
proofs and inſtructions, which they meet 
with either in ſcripture, or in moral and 
religious diſcourſes, though exactly ſuit- 
able to the ſtate of their own mind, and 
the courſe of their behaviour. There is 
one thing further to be added here, that 
the temper we diſtinguiſh by hardneſs of 
_ 2art with reſpe& to others, joined with 
this ſelf-partiality, will carry a man 
almoſt any leagths of wickedneſs, in the 
way of oppreſſion, hard uſage of others, 
and even to plain injuſtice ; without his 
having, from what appears, any real 


ſenſe at all of it. This indeed was not 


the general character of David: for he 
plainly gave ſcope to the affections of 
compaſſion and good-will, as well as to 
his paſſions of another kind. | 

But as ſome occaſions and circum- 
ſtances lie inore open to this ſelf-deceit, 
and give it greater ſcope and opportunt- 
ties than others, theſe require to be par- 
ticularly mentioned. | 

It is to be obſerved then, that as there 
are expreſs determinate acts of wicked- 
neſs, ſuch as murder, adultery, theft : 
ſo on the other hand, there are number- 
leſs caſes in which the vice and wicked- 
nels cannot be exactly defined; but con- 
fiſts in a certain general temper and 
courſe of action, or in the neglect of 
ſome duty, ſuppoſe charity or any other, 
whoſe bounds and degrees are not fixed. 
This is the very province of ſelf-deceit 
and ſelf-partiality : here it governs with- 
out check or controul. *# For what 
© commandment is there broken? Is 


« there a tranſgreſſion where there 18 


« no law? a vice which cannot be de- 

cc fined ??? | 
Whoever will conſider the whole com- 
merce of human life, will ſee that a great 
part, perhaps the greateſt part, of the 
X 2 inter- 
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intercourſe amongſt mankind, cannot be 
reduced to fixed determinate rules, Yet 
in theſe caſes there is a right and a 
wrong: a merciful, a liberal, a kind and 
compaſſionate behaviour, which ſurely 1s 
our duty; and an unmerciful contracted 
ſpirit, an hard and oppreſſive courſe of 
behaviour, which is moiſt certainly im- 
moral and vicious. But who can define 
preciſely, wherein that contracted ſpirit 
and hard uſage of others conſiſt, as mur- 


der and theft may be defined ? There is 


not a word in our language, which ex- 
preſſes more deteitable wickedneſs than 


oppreſion ; Fa the nature of this vice 


cannot be ſo exactly ſtated, nor the 
bounds of it ſo determinately marked, as 
that we ſhall be able to ſay in all inſtances, 
where rigid right and juſtneſs ends, and 
the oppreſſion begins. In theſe caſes 
there is great latitude left, for every one 
to determine for, and conſequently to 
deceive, himſelf. It is chiefly in theſe 
Caſes, that ſelf-deceit comes in; as every 
one mult fee that there is much larger 
ſcope for it here, than in expreſs, ſingle, 


determinate acts of wickedneſs. Of this, 
the ſtory of David, now before us, affords 
the molt aſtonifhing inſtance. It is really 


prodigious, to fee a man, before ſo re- 
markable for virtue and piety, going on 
deliberately from adultery to murder, 
with the ſame cool contrivance, and, 
from what appcars, with as little diſturb- 
ance, as a man would endeavour to pre- 
vent the ill conſequences of a miſtake he 
had made in any common matter. That 
total inſeniibility of mind with reſpect to 
thoſe horrid crimes, after the commiſſion 
of them, manifeſtly ſhews that he did 
fome way or other delude himfelf: and 
this could not be with reſpect to the 
crimes themſelves, they were ſo mani- 
feltly of the groſteit kind. What the 
particular circumſtances were, with which 
he extenuated them, and quieted and 
deceived himſelf, are not related. | 

Having thus explained the nature of 
internal hypocriſy and ſelf-deceit, and 
remarked the occaſions upon which it 
exerts itſelf; there are ſeveral things fur- 
ther to be obſerved concerning it: that 
all of the ſources, to which it was traced 
up, are ſometimes oblervadie together in 
one and the ſame perſon: but that one of 
them is more remarkable, and to a higher 
degree. in ſome, and others of them are 
{2 in others: that in general it is a com- 
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plicated thing; and may be in alldiferent 
degrees and kinds; that the temper itſelf | 


is eſſentially in its own nature vicious and 
immoral. It is unfairneſs; it jg di. 
honeſty; it is falſeneſs of heart: and is 
therefore ſo far from extenuating oujl: 
that it is itſelf the greateſt of all puttin 
proportion to the degree it prevails; fer 
it is a corruption of the whole moral 
character in its principle. Our under. 
ſtauding and ſenſe of good and evil, is the 
light and guide of life: I/ therefire iat 
light that is in thee be darkneſs, how great 
75 that darincs ? Matt. vi. 23, For this 
reaſon our Saviour puts an evil eye as the 
direct oppoſite to a ſingle eye; the ab. 
ſence of that ſimplicity, which theſe lat 
words imply, being itſelf evil and vicious. 
And whilſt men are under the power of 
this temper, in proportion ſtill to the de. 
gree they are ſo, they are fortified on 
every fide againſt conviction : and when 
they hear the-vice and folly of what is in 
truth their own courſe of life, expoſed in 
the juſteſt and ſtrongeſt manner, they wil 
often aſſent to it, and evencarry the mat. 
ter further; perſuading themſelves, one 
does not know how, but ſome way or 
other perſuading themſelves, that they 
are out of the caſe, and that it hath ng 
relation to them. Yet, notwithſtanding 
this, there frequently appears a ſuſpicion, 
that all is not right, or as it ſnould be; 
and perhaps there 1s always at bottom 
ſomewhat of this ſort. There are doubt- 
leſs many inſtances of the ambitious, the 
revengeful, the covetous, and thole 
whonm with too great indulgence we 0ly 
call the men of pleaſure, who will rot 
allow themſelves to think how guilty tiey 
are, who explain and argue avay tier 
guilt to themſelves: and though they cd 
really impoſe upon themſelves in fone 
meaſure, yet there are none of then but 
have, if not a proper knowledge, ye a 
leaſt an implicit ſuſpicion, where the 
weakneſs lies, and what part of their be. 
haviour they have reaſon to wiſh une 
or forgotten for ever. Truth, and red 
good ſenſe, and thorough integrity, calf 
along with them a peculiar conſciounes 
of their own genuineneſs: there 15216 
ing belonging to them, which does ft 
accompany their counterfeits, error, ol 
half honeſty, partial and flight regte 
to virtue and right, fo far only © my 
are conſiſtent with that courſe of grati 
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And, if this be the caſe, it is much the 
{ame as if we ſhould ſuppoſe a man to 


have had a general view of ſome ſcene, 


enough to ſatisfy him that it was very very 
difacreeable, and then to ſhut his eyes, 
that he might not have a particular 
or diflin&t view of its ſeveral defor- 
formities. It is as eaſy to cloſe the eyes 
of the mind, as thoſe of the body : and 
the former is more frequently done with 
wilfulneſs, and yet not attended to, than 
the latter; the actions of the mind being 
more quick and tranſient, than thote of 
the ſenſes, This may be further illuſ— 
| trated by another thing obſervable in or- 
dinary life. It is not uncommon for per- 
ſons, who run out their fortunes, entirely 
[to negle& looking into the ſtate of their 
affairs, and this from a general know- 
ledge, that the condition of them is bad. 
Theſe extravagant people are perpetually 
ruined before they themſelves expected 
it: and they tell you for an excuſe, and 
tell you truly, that they did not think 
they were ſo much in debt, or that their 
expences ſo far exceeded their income. 
And yet no one will take this for an ex- 
cuſe, who is ſenſible that their 1gnorance 
of their particular circumſtances was 
wng to their general knowledge of 
tiem; that is, their general knowledge, 
fiat matters were not well with them, 
prevented them looking into particulars. 
There is ſomemhat of the like kind with 
this in reſpect to morals, virtue, and re- 
gion, Men find that the ſurvey of 
tiemſelves, their own heart and temper, 
their own life and behaviour, doth not 
aord them ſatisfaction: things are not 
% they ſhould be: therefore they turn 
ay, will not go over particulars, or 
look deeper, left they ſhould find more 
amis, For who would chuſe to be put 
out of humour with himtelf? No one 
ſurely, if it were not in order to mend, 
and to be more thoroughly and better 
peaſed with himſelf for the future. 

If this fincere ſelf-enjoyment and 
bone-ſatisfation be thought deſirable, 
and worth ſome pains and diligence, the 
lowing reflections will, 1 ſuppoſe, de- 
de your attention, as what may be 
* krvice and aſſiſtance to all who are in 
meaſure honeſtly diſpoſed, for avoid- 
15 that fatal ſelf-deceit, and towards 
betung acquainted with themſelves. 

The ürſt is, That thoſe who have ne- 
her had any ſuſpicion of, Who have never 
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made allowances for this weakneſs in 
themſelves, who have never, if I may 


be allowed ſuch a manner of ſpeaking, 
caught themſelves in it, may almoſt take 


for granted that they have been very 


much miſled by it. For conſider : no- 
thing is more manifeſt, than that affection 
and paſſion of all kinds influence the 


judgment. Now as we have naturally 


a greater regard to ourſclves than to 
others, as the private affection is more 
prevalent than the public, the former 
will have proportionally a greater in- 
fluence upon the judgment, upon our way 
of conſidering things. People are not 


backward in owning this partiality of 


judgment, in caſes of friendſhip and na- 
tural relation. The reaſon 15 obvious, 
why is it not ſo readily acknowledged, 
when. the intereſt which miſleads us is 
more confined, confined to ourſelves: 
but we all take notice of it in each other 


in theſe caſes. There is not any obſerva- 


tion more common, than that there is no 
judging of a matter from hearing only 
one tide. This is not founded upon ſup- 
polition, at leaſt it is not always, of a 
formed deſign in the relater to deceive; 
for it holds in caſes, where he expects 


that the whole will be told over again by 


tie other fide. But the ſuppoſition, 
which this obſervation is founded upon, 
is the very thing now before us; namely, 
that men are exceedingly prone to de- 
ccive themſelves, and judge too favour- 
ably in every reſpect, where themſelves 
and their own mtereſt are concerned. 
Thus, though we have not the leaſt rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect that ſuch an intereſted per- 
fon hath any intention to deceive us, yet 
we of courſe make great allowances for 
his having deceived himſelf. If this be 
general, almoſt univerſal, it 15 prodi- 
gious that every man can thick himſclf 
an exception, and that he is free from 
this ſelt-partiality. The direct contrary 
is the truth. Every man may take for 
granted that he has a great deal of it, 
till, from the ſtricteſt obſervation upon 
himſelf, he finds particular reaſon to 


think otherwiſe, 


Secondly, There 1s one eaſy and al- 
moſt ſure way to avoid being miſled by 
this ſelf-partiality, and to get acquainted 


with our real character: to have regard 


to the ſuſpicious part of it, and keep a 
ſteady eye over ourſelves in that reſpect. 
Suppoſe then a man fully fatshed with 

X 3 himſelf 
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himſelf, and his own behaviour, ſuch an 
one, if you pleaſe, as the Phariſee in 
the Goſpel, or a better man. Well, but 
allowing this good opinion you have of 
yourſelf to be true, yet every one is 
liable to be miſreprefented. Suppoſe, 
then, an enemy was to ſet about defaming 
you, what part of your character would 
he ſingle out? What particular ſcandal, 
think you, would he be moſt likely to fix 
upon you? And what would the world 
be moſt ready to believe? There is ſcarce 
a man living but could, from the moſt 
tranſient ſuperficial view of himſelf, an- 
ſwer this queſtion : What is that ill thing, 
that faulty behaviour, which I am ap- 
prehenſive an enemy, who was thoroughly 
acquainted with me, would be moſt likely 
to lay to my charge, and which the world 
would be moſt apt to believe? It is in- 
_ deed poſſible that a man may not be 
guilty in that reſpect. All that I fay is, 
let him in plainneſs and honeſty fix upon 
that part of his character for a particular 
ſurvey and reflection, and by this he will 
come to be acquainted, whether he be 
guilty or innocent in that reſpect, and 
how far he is one or the other. 

Thirdly, It would very much prevent 
our being miſled by this ſelf-partiality, 
to reduce that practical rule of our Sa- 
viour, Whatfoever ye would that men 
ſhould do unto you, even ſo do unto them, to 
our judgment and way of thinking. This 
rule, you ſee, conſiſts of two parts. One 
is, to ſubſtitute another for yourſelf when 
| you take a ſurvey of any part of your 

ehaviour, or confider what 1s proper 
and fit, and reaſonable for you to do upon 
any occaſion : the other part is, that 
you ſubſtitute yourſelf in the room 
of another; conſider yourſelf as the 
perſon affected by ſuch a behaviour, 
or towards whom 
done: and then you would not only 
ſee, but likewiſe feel, the reaſonableneſs 
or unreaſonableneſs of ſuch an action or 
behaviour. But alas, the rule itſelf may 
be diſhoneſtly applied : there are perſons 
who have not impartiality enough with 
reſpect to themſelves, nor regard enough 
for others, to be able to make a juſt ap- 
plication of it. This juſt application, if 
men would honeſtly make it, is in effect 
all that I have been recommending ; it is 
the whole thing, the direct contrary to 
that inward diſhoneſty as reſpecting our 
intercourſe with our fellow creatures, 


ſuch an action is 
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And even the bearing this rule in their 
thoughts may be of ſome ſervice; the 
attempt thus to apply it is an attempt to. 
wards being fair and impartial, and may 
chance unawares to ſhew them to them. 
ſelves, to ſhew them the truth of the caſe 
they are conſidering, 
Upon the whole it is manifeſt, that 
there is ſuch a thing as ſelf-partiality and 
ſelf-deceit : that in tome perſons it is tg 
a degree which would be thought incre. 
dible, were not the inſtances before our 
eyes; of which the behaviour of David 
is perhaps the higheſt one poſſible, in 2 
ſingle particular caſe; for there is not 
the lealt appearance, that it reached his 
general character: that we are almoſt all 
of us influenced by it in ſome degree 
; 81 des 
and in ſome reſpects: that therefore every 
one ought to have an eye to and beware 
of it. And all that I have further 10 
add upon this ſubject 15, that either there 
is a difference between right and wrong, 
or there is not: religion is true, or it 
not. If it be not, there is no reaſon for 
any concern about it: but if it be true, 
it requires real fairneſs of mind and ho- 
neſty of dn And, if people will be 
wicked, they had better of the two be 
ſo from the common vicious paſſions with- 
out ſuch refinements, than from this 
deep and calm ſource of deluſion, which 
undermines the whole principle of good, 
darkens that light, that candle of the 
Lord within, which is to direct our ſteps, 
and corrupts conſcience, which 1s the 


guide of life, 


SERMON III. 
On the Character of Balaam, 


NUMB. xxiii. 10. 


Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
laſt end be like his. 


Ter words, taken alone, and with- 
out reſpect to him who ſpoke them, 
lead our thoughts immediately to the dif- 
ferent ends of good and bad men. For, 
though the compariſon is not expreſſed, 
yet it is manifeſtly implied; as 18 allo 
the preference of one of theſe characters 
to the other in that laſt circumſtance, 
death. And, ſince dying the death of 
the righteous or of the wicked neceſſarily 


implies men's being righteous or wicked, 
J, Oo 
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1. e. having lived righteouſly or wicked- 
ly, a compariſon of them in their lives 
alſo might come into conſideration from 
ſuch a ſingle view of the words them- 
ſelves. But my preſent deſign is, to 
conſider them with a particular reference 
or reſpect to him who ſpoke them; which 
reference, if you pleaſe to attend, you 
will fee. And if what ſhall be offered 
to your conlideration at this time be 
thought a diſcourſe upon the whole his- 
tory of this man, rather than upon the 
particular words J have read, this is of 
no conſequence: it is ſufficient, if it 
afford reflection of uſe and ſervice to 
ourſelves. 125 

But, in order to avoid cavils reſpecting 
this remarkable relation in Scripture, let 
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me juſt obſerve, that as this is not a 


place for anſwering them, ſo they no 
way affect the following diſcourſe, ſince 
the character there given is plainly a 
real one in life, and ſuch as there are pa- 
rallels to. 8 5 | 
The occaſion of Balaam's coming out 
of his own country into the land of 
Moab, where he pronounced this ſolemn 
prayer or wiſh, he himſelf relates in the 
rſt parable or prophetic ſpeech, of which 
it is the concluſion. In which it 1s a 
cuſtom referred to, proper to be taken 
notice of: that of devoting enemies to 
deſtruction, before the entrance upon a 
war with them. This cuſtom appears to 
have prevailed over a great part of the 
world; for we find it amongſt the molt 
diſtant nations. The Romans had puh- 
lic officers, to whom it belonged as a 
ſtated part of their office. But there 
was ſomewhat more particular in the 
caſe now before us; Balaam being look- 
ed upon as an extraordinary perſon, 
whoſe bleſſing or curſe was thought to 
be always efeQual. | 
In order to engage the reader's at- 
tention to this paſſage, the ſacred hiſto- 
nan has enumerated the preparatory cir- 
cumltances, which are theſe. Balaam 
requires the king of Moab to build him 
even altars, and to prepare him the ſame 
number of oxen and of rams. The ſa- 
cnifice being over, he retires alone to a 
ſolitude ſacred to theſe occaſions, there 
to wait the divine inſpiration or anſwer, 
tor which the foregoing rites were the 
preparation: ver. 4, 5. And God met Ba- 
am, and put a word in his mouth, upon 
caving of which, he returns back to 
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the altars; where was the king, who had 
all this while attended the ſacrifice, as 
appointed; heand all the princes of Moab 
ſtanding, big with expectation of the 
Prophet's reply: ver. 6. And be took 
up his parable c ſaid, Balak the king of 
Mzcb hath brought me from Aram, out of 
the miuntains of the eaſt, ſaying, Come, 
curje me Jacob, and come, defy Iſrael. 
How jhall I curſe, wvhom God hath not 
curſed? Or hiwy ſhall I defy, awhom the 
Lord hath not defiet ? For from the top of 
the rocks I fee bim, and from the hills I 
behold him; lo, the people ſhall davell alone, 
and ſhall not be reckoned among the nations. 
Who can count the duſt of Facob, and the 
number of the fourth part of Iſrael? Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my laſt end be like his. © | 
It is neceſſary, as you will ſee in the 
progreſs of this diſcourſe, particularly to 
obſerve what he underſtood by righteous. 
And he himſelf is introduced in the book 
of Micah explaining it: if by righteoys 
is meant good, as to be ſure it is. O ny 
people, remember now what Balak king of 
Moab conſulted, and what Balaam the ſon 
of Beor anſwered him from Shittim unto 
From the mention of Shittim it 
is manifeſt, that it1s this very ſtory which 
is here referred to, though another part 
of it, the account of which is not now 
extant; as there are many quotations in 
Scripture out of books which are not 
come down to us. Remember what Ba- 
laam anſwered, that ye may know the 
righteouſneſs of the Lord, 1. e. the righte- 
ouſneſs which God will accept. Balak 
demands, WWherewith ſhall I come before 
the Lord, and bow myſelf before the high 
God? Shall I come before him with burnt 
Heringe, with calves of a year old? Will 
the Lord be pleaſed with thouſands of rams, 
or with ten thouſands tf rivers of oil? 
Shall I give my firſt-born for my tranj- 
greſſion, the fruit of my budy for the fin of 
my ſoul * Balaam anſwers him, He hath 
ſhewed thee, O man, hat is good and 
what wth the Lord require of thee, but 10 
do juſtly, and to love mercy, and to waik 
humbly with thy Cod? Here is a good 
man expreſsly characteriſed, as diſtinct 
from a diſhoneſt and ſuperſtitious man. 
No words ean more ſtrongly exclude 
diſhoneſty and falſeneſs of heart, than 
doing juſtice, and loving mercy : and 
both theſe, as well as walking humbly” 
with God, are put in oppoſition to thoſe ' 
I cere- 
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ceremonial methods of recommendation, 
which Balak hoped might have ſerved 
the turn, From hence appears what he 
meant by the righteous, Whole death he 
deſires to die. 

Whether it was his own character 


Niall now be inquired : and in order to 


determine it, we mult take a view of his 
whole behaviour upon this occation. 
When the elders of Moab came to him, 
thouvi he appears to have been mucn 
allure with the rewards oftered, yet he 
had fach regard to the authority of God, 


a» to keep the meſlengers in ſulpenſe un- 


til he had contulted his will. Aud God jaid 
to him, Thou jralt not go auth thein, thou 


| ſhalt not curſe the feople, for they are blefjed. 


Upon this he ditmiſles the ambailadors, 
wich an abſolute refuſal of accompanying 
them back to their king. Thus far his 
regard to his duty prevailed, neither 
does there any thing appear as yet amiſs 
in his conduct, His anſwer being re- 
ported to the king of Moab, a more 
honourable embaily is immediately dif- 
patched, and greater rewards propoſed. 
Then the iniquity of his heart began to 
diſclole itſelf. A thorough honeit man 


would without heſtation have repeated 


his former auſwer, that he could not be 
guilty of fo intamous a proſtitution of the 
Jacred character with watch he was in— 
veited, as in the name of a Prophet to 
curſe thoje whom he knew to be blelicd, 
But 1a!tcad of this, which was the only 
hone{t part in theſe circumſtances that 
lay bofore him, he deſires the princes of 
Moab to tarry that nigat with him alto. ; 
and tor the {ake ot the reward delibe- 


rates whether, by fome means or other, 


he might not be able to obtain leave to 
Curie 1iracl ; to do that, winch had been 
b.tfore revewed to him to be contrary to 
the will of God, which yet he reſolves 
not to do without that permiſſion. Upon 
Khich, as sen this nation afterwards re- 
jected God from reignipg over them, he 
gave them a king in his anger; in the 
lame way, 4» appears from ctner parts 


1 


of the narration, he gives Bahgam the 


permi%on he deſired: for tns is the 
moit natural ſenjie (f the Words. Ar- 
rivins in the territories of tloab, and 
being received witn particular diſtinction 
by the king, and he repeating in perſon 
the promite of the rewards he had before 
made to him by his ambaſſadors; he 
ſeeks, the text ſays, by ſacrinces and 
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enchantments (what theſe were is 1, 
to our purpoſe) to obtain leave of Gog t 
curſc the people; keeping {lill his reg, 
lution not to do it without that permiſton: 
winch not being able to obtain, he had 
ſuch regard to the command of Gy, 2 
to keep this reſolution to the laſt, Thy 
{ſuppolition of his being under a ſuper. 
natural reſtraint is a meer fiction of 
Philo: he is plainly repreſented tg be 
under no other force or reſtraint, tha; 
the fear of God. However, he goes g 
perſevering in that endeavour, atter le 
had declared, that Cod had not bei 
tui iy in fa cob, nather had he ſeen fer. 
Ver/orefs in Iſi del; i. e. they were a people 
of virtue and piety, ſo far as not 70 hays 
drawn down, by thcir iniquity, that curs 
which he was ſoliciting leave to pro- 
nounce upon them. So that the ſlate cf 
Balaam's mind was this: he wanted t 
do what he knew to be very wicked, ar! 
contrary to the expreſs command of G04; 
he had inward checks and rifiraints, 
which he could not entirely get over; he 
therefore caſts about for ways to recon. 
cile this wickednels with his duty. How 
great a paradox ſoever this may appear, 
as it is indeed a contradiction in terms, it 
is the very account v/hich the Scripture 
gives us of him. 

But there is a more ſurpriſing piece of 
iniquity yet behind. Not daring in tt 
religious character, as a Prophet, toaſt 
the king of Moab, he conſiders whether 
there might not be found ſome tier 
means of alfifling him againſt that wer 
people, Whom he himſelf, by the fear df 
God, was reſtrained from curſing inward, 
Ove would not think it poſſible, that tie 
vwearnels, even of religious ſelf-deceiti 
its utmoſt exccis, could have io poor! 
dilinfgton, fo ord an evaſion, to ſen: 
itt of. But ſo it was: and he coul 
think of no other method, than to be. 
tray the children of rae! to provoke * 
wrath who was their oni ſtrengtd alk 
defence. The temptation Which us 
puched upon, was that Conceriis 
which Solomon afterwards oberes, 
that it had ca dowvn many Woundes; Je 
many ftrons men had been flain by iti d 
of which he himſelf was a fad cee 
when 4s avives turned away bis bo 
after other Gods, This ſucceeded: 
pcople tin againk God; and — 
Prophet's counſel brought on that delt 
tion, which he could by no 8 

| ito 
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prerailed upon to aſſiſt with the religious 
ceremony of execration, which the king 
of Moab thought would itſelf have ef- 
fected it. Their crime and puniſhment 
are related in Deuteronomy and Num- 
ber. And from the relation repeated in 
Numbers, it appears that Balaam was the 
contriver of the whole matter, It is alſo 
a{cribed to him in the Reveiations, where 
he is ſaid to have taught Balok to caſt 
a fumbling block before the children of 
Trail. 25 : 
This was the man, this Balaam, I ſay, 
ws the man who deſired to die the death 
of the righteous, and that his 4% end 
might be lite his and this was the ftate 
of his mind, when he pronounced theſe 
words. „ 
So that the object we have now before 
vs is the moſt aſtoniſhing in the world: a 
very wicked man, under a deep ſenſe of 


God and religion, perſiſting ſtill in his 


wickedneſs, and preferring the wages of 
unrighteouſneſs, even When he had be- 
fore him a lively view of death, and that 
approaching period of bis days, which 
ſould deprive him of all thoſe advan- 
tiges for which he was proſtituting him- 
ſelf; and likewiſe a proſpect, whether 
certain or uncertain, of à future ſtate of 
retribution: all this joined with an ex- 
plicit, ardent wiſn, that, when he was to 
leave this world, he might be in the con- 
dition of a righteous man. Good God, 
what inconſiſtency, what perplexity is 
here! With what different views of 
things, with what contradictory prin- 
eiples of action, muſt ſuch a mind be torn 
and diſtracted! It was not unthinking 
carelefineſs, by which he run on head- 
long in vice and folly, without ever 
making a ſtand to aſk himſelf what he 
was doing: no; he acted upon the cool 
motives of intereſt and advantage. Nei- 
ther was he totally hard and callous to 
impreſſions of religion, what we call 
abandoned; for he abſolutely denied to 
curſe Iſrael, When reaſon aſſumes her 
Place, when convinced of his duty, when 
he owns and feels, and is actually under 
tie influence of the divine authority ; 
wall he is carrying on his views to the 
grave, the end of all temporal greatneſs ; 
under this ſenſe of things, with the better 
character and more deſirable ſtate pre- 
ſer full before him, in his thoughts, in 
is wiſhes, voluntarily to chooſe the 
Vole, what fatality is here! Or how 
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otherwiſe can ſach 2 character be ex- 
plained? And yet, ſtrange as it may ap- 
pear, it is not altogether an uncommon 
one: nay, with ſome ſmall alterations, 
and put a little lower, it 15 applicable to 
a very conſiderable part of the world. 
For, if the reaſonable choice be ſeen and 
acknowledged, and yet men make the 
unreaſonable one, 15 not this the ſame 
contradiction; that very inconfiſtency, 
which appeared fo unaccountable ? 


a4 ou» 
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ſerved in general, that there 15 no. ac- 
count to be given in the way of reaſon 
of men's ſo frong attachments to the 
preſent world; our hopes and fears and 
purſuits are in degrees beyond all pro- 
portion to the xnown value of the things 
they reſpect. This may be ſaid without 
taking into conſideration religion and a 
future ſtate; and when theie are con- 
ſidered, the diſproportion is infinitely 
heightened. Now when men go againſt 


their reaſon, and contradict a more im- 


portant intereſt at a diſance, for one 
nearer, though of leſs conſideration; if 
this be the whole of the caſe, all thar 
can be ſaid is, that ſtrong paſũons, ſome 
kind of brute force within, prevails over 
the principle of rationality. However, 
if this be with a clear, full and diſtinct 
view of the truth of things, then 1t 1s 
doing the utmoſt violence to themſelves, 
acting in the moſt palpable contra ddiction 
to their very nature. But if there be 
any ſuch thing in mankind, as putting 
haif-deceits upon themſelves; which there 
plainly is, either by avoiding reflection, 
or, if they do reflect, by religious 
equivocation, ſubterfuges, and palliating 
matters to themſclves; by theſe means 
conſcience may be laid aſleep, and they 
may go on in a courſe of wickedneſs with 
leſs diſturbance. All the various turns, 
doubles, and intricacies in a- diſhoneſt 
heart, cannot be unfolded or laid open; 
but that there is ſomewhat of that kind 
is manifeſt, be it to be called ſelf-deceit, 


or by any other name. Balaam had be- 


fore his eyes the authority of Ged, ab- 
{olutely forbidding him what he, for the 
ſake of a reward, had the ſtrongeſt in- 
clination to: he was likcwiſe in a ſtate of 


mind ſober enough to conſider death and 


his laſt end: by theſe confiderations he 
was reſtrained firſt from going to the 
king of Moab; and after he d:d go, 

from 
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from curſing Iſrael. But notwithſtanding 
this, there was great wickedneſs in his 
heart. He could not forego: the rewards 
of unrighteouſneſs : he therefore firſt 
ſeeks for indulgencies; and when theſe 


could not be obtained, he ſins againſt the 
whole meaning, end and deſign of the 
probibition, which no conſideration in 


the world could prevail with him to go 
againſt the letter of. And ſurely that 
impious counſel, he gave to Balak againſt 


the children of Iſrael, was coaſidered in 


itſelf a greater piece of wickedneſs, than 
if he had curſed them in words. 

If it be inquired what his ſituation, his 
hopes and fears were, in reſpect to this 
his wiſh? the anſwer mult be, that con- 
ſciouſneſs of the wickedneſs of his heart 


malt neceſſarily have deſtroyed all ſettled 


hopes of dying the death of the righte- 


ous ; he could have no calm ſatisfaction 


in this view of his laſt end: yet, on the 
other hand, it is poſſible that thoſe partial 
regards to his duty now mentioned, might 
keep him from perfect deſpair. 

Upon the whole, it is manifeſt that 


Balaam had the molt juſt and true notions 


of God and religion; as appears, partly 


from the original ſtory itſelf, and more 


plainly from the paſſage in Micah, where 


he explains religion to conſiſt in real 
virtue and real piety, expreſsly diſtin- 
guiſhed from ſuperſtition, and in terms 
which moſt ſtrongly exclude diſhoneſty 


and falſeneſs of heart. Yet you ſee his 
behaviour: he ſeeks indulgencies for 


plain wickedneſs ; which not being able 


to obtain, he gloſſes over that ſame 
wickedneſs, dreſſes it up in a new form, 
in order to make it paſs off more eaſily 
with himſelf. That is, he deliberately 
contrives to deceive and impoſe upon 
himſelf, in a matter which he knew to 
be of the utmoſt importance. 

To bring theſe obſervations home to 
ourſelves : It is too evident that many 
perſons allow themſelves in very unjuſti- 
fiable courſes, who yet make great pre- 
tences to religion; not to deceive the 
world, none can be ſo weak as to think 
this will paſs in our age ; but from prin- 
ciples, hopes, and fears, reſpecting God 
and a future ſtate ; and go on thus with a 
ſort of tranquillity and quiet of mind. 
This cannot be upon a thorough con- 
ſideration, and full reſolution, the plea- 
ſures and advantages they propoſe are to 
be purſued at all hazards, againſt reaſon, 
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againſt the law of God, and though exe 
laſting deſlruction is to be the conſe. 
quence. This would be doing too great 
violence upon themſelves. No, they are 
for making a compoſition with the 41. 
mighty. 'Theſe of his command: they 
will obey ; but as to others, why they 
will make all the atonements in the; 
power; the ambitious, the covetous, the 
diſſolute man, each in a way which ſs! 
not contradict his reſpective purſuit, In. 
dulgencies before, which was Balaan' 
firſt attempt, though he was not ſo ſuc. 
ceſsful in it as to deceive himſelf, or 
atonements afterwards, are all the ſame, 
And here perhaps come in faint hope: 
that they may, and half-reſolves that 
they will, one time or other, make 2 
change. N 
Beſides theſe, there are alſo perſom, 
who from a more juſt way of conlidering 
things, ſee the infinite abſurdity of this, 
of ſubſtituting ſacrifice inſtead of che. 
dience; there are perſons far enouzn 
from fuperſtition, and not without ſom: 
real ſenſe of God and religion upon their 
minds; who yet are guilty of moſt un. 
juſtifable practices, and go on with 
great coolneſs and command over them- 
ſelves. The ſame diſhoneſty and un- 
ſoundneſs of heart diſcoveys itſelf in thee 
another way. In all common ordinary 
caſes we ſee intuitively at firſt view wit 
is our duty, what is the honeit part, 
This is the ground of the obſervation, 
that the firſt thought is often the bel. 
In theſe caſes, doubt and deliberation 1s 
itſelf diſhoneſty; as it was in Lalaan 
upon the ſecond meſſage. That wha 
is called conſidering what is our duty in 
particular caſe, is very often nothing but 
endeavouring to explain it away. Thrs 
thoſe courſes, which, if men would faith 
attend to the dictates of their own con- 
ſcicnces, they would ſee to be corruption, 
exceſs, oppreſſion, uncharitablenels; thei 
are refined upon; things were ſo and 0 
circumſtantiated ; great difficulties wr 
raiſed about fixing bounds and degrees: 


and thus every moral obligation whatever 


may be evaded. Here 1s ſcope, I fay, 
for an unfair mind to explain away ever? 
moral obligation to itſelf. Whether men 
reflect again upon this internal matiige- 
ment and artifice, and how explicit the) 
are with themſelves, is another queſto! 
There are many operations of the min 


many things paſs within, which we w_ 


relle 
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reflect upon again; which a by-ſtander . 
from having frequent opportunities of 
obſerving us and our conduct, may make 
ſhrewd gueſſes at. OE. 

That great numbers are in this way of 
deceiving themſelves is certain. There 
is ſcarce a man in the world, who has 
entirely got over all regards, hopes, and 
fears, concerning God and a future ſtate; 
and theſe apprehenſions in the generality, 
dad as we are, prevail in conſiderable 
degrees: yet men will and can be wicked 
with calmneſs and thought; we ſee they 
are. There muſt therefore be ſome me- 
thod of making it fit a little eaſy upon 
their minds; which, in the ſuperſtitious, 
s thoſe indulgencies and atonements be- 


fore mentioned, and this ſelf-deceit of 


another kind in perſons of another cha- 
raſter. And both theſe proceed from a 
certain unfairneſs of mind, a peculiar 
inward diſhoneſty ; the direct contrary to 
that ſimplicity which our Saviour re- 
commends, under the notion of becoming 
little children, as a neceſſary qualification 
for our entering into the kingdom of 
heaven. 

But to conclude : How much ſoever 
men differ in the courſe of life they pre- 
fer, and in their ways of palliating and 
excuſing their vices to themſelves ; yet 
all agree in the one thing, defiring to die 
the death of the righteous. This is ſurely 
remarkable. The obſervation may be 
extended further, and put thus: even 
without determining what that 1s which 
we call guilt or innocence, there 1s no 
man but would chooſe, after having had 
the pleaſure or advantage of a vicious 
action, to be free of the guilt of it, to 
be in the ſtate of an innocent man. This 
ſhews at leaſt the diſturbance and implicit 
diſſatisfaction in vice. If we inquire 
into the grounds of it, we ſhall find it 
proceeds partly from an immediate ſenſe 
of having done evil; and partly from an 
apprehenſion, that this inward ſenſe ſhall 
one time or another be ſeconded by an 
higher judgment, upon which our whole 
being depends. Now to ſuſpend and 
drown this ſenſe, and theſe apprehen- 
hons, be it by the hurry of buſineſs or 
of pleaſure, or by ſuperſtition, or moral 
equivocations, this is in a manner one 
and the ſame, and makes no alteration at 
al in the nature of our caſe. Things 
and actions are what they are, and the 
conſequences of them will be what they 
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will be : why then ſhould we deſire to be 
deceived? As we are reaſonable crea- 
tures, and have any regard to ourſelves, 
we ought to lay theſe things plainly and 
honeſtly before our mind, and upon this, 


akt as you pleaſe, as you think moſt fit; 


make that choice, and prefer that courſe 
of life, which you can juſtify to your- 
ſelves, and which ſits moſt eaſy upon your 
own mind. It will immediately appear, 


that vice cannot be the happineſs, but 


muſt upon the whole be the miſery, of 
ſuch a creature as man; a moral, an 


Superſtitious ob- 
ſervances, ſelf- deceit though of a more 


refined ſort, will not in reality at all 


mend matters with us. And the reſult of 
the whole can be nothing elſe, but that 
with ſimplicity and fairneſs, we 4eep in- 
nocency, and take heed unto the thing that is 
right; for this alone ſpall bring a man 
peace at the laſt. 


SERMON 1V. and V. 
Upon the Love of God. 


MATTH. xxii. 37. 


Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 


heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy 
mind. | 


Ex body knows, you therefore 
need only juſt be put in mind, that 
there is ſuch a thing, as having ſo great 
horror of one extreme, as to run inſen- 
ſibly and of courſe into the contrary; and 
that a doctrine's having been a ſhelter for 
enthuſiaſm, or made to ſerve the pur- 
poſes of ſuperſtition, is no proof of the 
falſity of it: truth or right being ſome- 
What real in itſelf, and ſo not to be 
judged of by its liableneſs to abuſe, or 
by its ſuppoſed diſtance from or nearneſs 
to error. It may be ſufficient to have 
mentioned this in general, without taking 
notice of the particular extravagancies, 
which have been vented under the pre- 
tence or endeavour of explaining the love 
of God; or how manifeſtly we are got 
into the contrary extreme, under the 
notion of a reaſonable religion ; ſo very 
reaſonable, as to have nothing to do with 
the heart and affections, if theſe words 
ſignify any thing but the faculty by which 

we diſcern ſpeculative truth. | 
By the love of God, I would under- 
land all thoſe regards, all thoſe ä 
| O 
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of mind which are due immediately to 
him from {ſuch a creature as man, and 
which reſt in him as their end. As this 
does not include jervile fear; fo neither 
will any other regards, how reaſonable 
ſoever, which reſpect any thing out of or 
beſides the perfection of the Divine Na— 


ture, come into confideration here. But 


all fear is not excluded, becauſe his diſ— 


pleaſure 15 itſelf the natural proper object 


of tear. Reverence, ambition of his love 
and approbation, delight in the hope or, 
conſciouſneſs of it, come likewiſe into 
this definition of the love of God; be- 
cauſe he is the natural object of all thoſe 
affections or movements of mind, as 
really as he is the object of the aſfection, 
which is in the ſtricteſt ſenſe called love; 
and all of them equally reſt in him, as 
their end. And they may all be under- 
ſtood to be implied in thele words of our 
Saviour, without putting any force upon 
them: for he is ſpeaking of the love of 
God and our neighbour, as containing 
the whole of piety and virtv-. 

It is plain that the nature of man is fo 


conſtituted, as to feel certain affections 


upon the ſight or contemplation of certain 
objects. Now the very notion of affec- 
tion implies reſting in its object as an end. 
And the particular affection to good cha- 
racers, reverence and moral love of them, 
is natural to all thoſe who have any de- 
gree of real goodneſs in themſelves. This 
will be illuſtrated by the deſcription of a 


perfect character in a creature; and by 


conlidering the manner, in which a good 
man in his preſence would be affected to- 
wards fuch a character. He would of 
courſe feel the affections of love, reve- 
rence, deſire of his approbation, delight 
in the hope or conſciouſneſs of it. And 
ſurely all this is applicable, and may 
be brought up to that Being, who is in- 
finitely more than an adequate object of 
all thoſe affections; whom we are com- 
manded to love arith all our heart, avith 
all our foul, and with all our mind, And 
of theſe regards towards Almighty God, 
ſome are more particularly ſuitable to and 
becoming ſo imperfect a creature as man, 
in this mortal ſtate we are paſſing through; 
and ſome of them, and perhaps other 
exceſſes of the mind, will be the employ- 
ment and happineſs of good men in a 


ſtate of perfection. 
This is a general view of what the 


following diſcourſe will contain. Aud it 


is manifeſt the ſubject is a real one: thers 
is nothing in it enthuſjaſtieal or unrea. 
ſonable. And if it be indeed at all a ſub. 


ject, it is one of the utmoſt importance. 


As mankind have a faculty by which 
they diſcern ſpeculative truth; ſo we 
have various aſfections towards extern] 
objects. Underſtanding and temper, req. 
ſon and affection, are as diſtin ideas, a; 
reaſon and hunger; and one would think 
could no more be confonnded, It i, by 
reaſon that we get the ideas of ſeveril 
objects of our aſfections: but in theſe 
caſes, reaſon and affection are no more 
the ſame, than ſight of a particular ob. 
jeQ, and the plealure or uneafineſs con- 
ſequent thereupon, arc the ſame, Nom, 
as realon tends to and relts in the dic. 
cernment of truth, the object of it; sh 
the very nature of affection confifts in 
tending towards, and reſting in, its ob— 
Jets as an end. We do indeed oſien 
in common language ſay, that things ar 
loved, deſired, efteemed, not for them. 
{elves, but for ſomewhat further, ſome. 
what out of and beyond them: yet, in 
theſe caſes, whoever will attend, will fee, 
that theſe things are not in reality the ob. 
jects of the affections, 2. e. are not loved, 
deſired, eſteemed, but the ſomewhat fur. 
ther and beyond them. If we haveno 
affections which reſt in What are called 
their objects, then what 1s called affection, 
love, deſire, hope, in human nature, B 
only an uncaſineſs in being at reſt; an 
unquiet diſpoſition to action, progres, 


purſuit, without end or meaning. ut 


if there be any ſuch thing as delight ia 
the company of one perſon, rather than 
of another; whether in the way of 
friendſhip, or mirth and entertainment, 
it is all one, if it be without reſpect to 
fortune, honour, or increaſing our ſtores 
of knowledge, or any thing beyond the 
preſent time ; here is an inſtance of an 
affection abſolutely reſting in its object a 


its end, and being gratificd, in the ſame 


way as the appetite of hunger is ſaticke 
with food. Yet nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear it aſked, What adyat- 
tage a man hath in ſuch a courſe, ſup- 
poſe of ſtudy, particular friendſhips, 0! 
in any other; nothing, I fay, is more 
common than to hear ſuch a queſtion pd 
in a way which ſuppoſes no gain, 4 
vantage, or intereſt, but as a means de 
ſomewhat further: and if fo, then ther? 
is no ſuch thing at all as real ine, 
ge 
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gain, or advantage. This 1s the ſame 
abſurdity with reſpect to life, as an infi- 
nite ſeries of effects without a cauſe is in 
ſpeculation. The ad. 
intereſt conſiſts in the delight itſelf, ariſing 
from ſuch a faculty's having its object: 
neither is there any ſuch thing as happi- 
neſs or enjoyment, but what ariles from 
hence. The pleaſures of hope and of 
reflection are not exceptions :; the former 
being only this happineſs anticipated; 
the latter, the lame happineſs enjoyed 
over again after its time. And even the 
general expectation of future happinets 
can afford ſatisfaction, only as it is a 
preſent object to the principle of ſelt- 
love. 

It was doubtleſs intended, that life 
Mould be very much a purſuit to the 
groſs of mankind. But this is carried fo 
much further than is realonable, that 
waat gives immediate ſatisfaction, 2. e. 
our preſent intereſt, is ſcarce conſidered 
as Our intereſt at all. It is inventions 
which have only a remote tendency 
towards enjoyment, perhaps but a re- 
mote tendency towards gaining the means 
only of enjoyment, which are chiefly 
ſpoken of as uſeful to the world. And 
though this way of thinking were juſt 
with reſpect to the imperfect itate we are 
now in, where we know fo little of ſatiſ- 
faction without ſatiety : yet it muſt be 
guarded againſt, when we are conſider- 
ing the happineſs of a ſtate of pertec- 
tion; which happineſs being enjoy ment 
and not hope, muſt neceſſarily conſiſt in 
this, that our affections have their objects, 
and reſt in thoſe objects as an end, 1. e. 
be ſatisfied with them. This will further 
appear in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. 

Of the ſeveral affections, or inward 
ſenſations, which particular objects excite 
in man, there are ſome, the having of 
which implies the love of them,  wien 
they are reflected upoa. This cannot be 
tad of all our afectious, principies, and 
motives of action. It were ridiculous to 
alſert, that a man upon reflection bath 
the lame kind of approbation of the ap- 
petite of hunger, or the paſlion of fear, 
as he hath of good-will to his fellow- 
creatures. To be a juſt, a good, a 
nighteous man, plainly carries with it a 
peculiar affection to, or love of juſtice, 
g20dneſs, righteouſneſs, when theſe prin- 
Cipies are the objects of contemplation. 
Now iH a man approves of, or hath an 


gain, advantage, or 
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affection to, any principle in and for it- 
ſelf, incidental things allowed for, it will 
be the ſame whether he views it in his 
own mind or in another; in himſelf; or 
in his neighbour. This is the account of 


our approbation of our moral love and 


affection to good characters; which can- 
not but be in thoſe who have any degrees 
of real goodneſs in themſelves, and who 
diſcern and take notice of the fame prin- 
ciple in others. 

From oblervation of what paſſes within 
ourſelves, our own actions, and the be- 
haviour of others, the mind may carry on 
its reflections as far as it pleaſes; much 
beyond what we experience in ourſelves, 
or diſcern in our fellow-creatures. It 
may go on, and conſider goodneſs as be- 
come an uniform continued principle of 
action, as conducted by reaion, and form- 
ing a temper and Character abſolutely 
good and perfect, which 15 1n a higher 
tenſe excellent, and proportionably the 
object of love and approbation. 

Let us then ſuppoſe a oreature perfect 
according to his created nature: let his 
form be humane, arid his capacities no 
more than equal to thoſe of the chief of 
men: goodneſs ſhall be his proper cha- 
racter; with wiſdom to direct it, and 
power wichin ſome certain determined 
ipkere of action to exert it: but good- 
neſs muſt be the ſimple actuating prin- 
ciple within him; this being the moral 


quality which is amiable, or the imme- 


diate object of love as diſtinct from other 
aF<tions of approbation. Here then is 
2 finite object for our mind to tend to- 
wards, to exerciſe itſelf upon: à crea 
ture, perfect according to his capacity, 
fixt, ſteady, equally unmoved by weak 
pity or more veak fury and reſentment; 
forming the juſteſt ſcheme of conduct; 
going on undiſturbed in the execution of 
ir, through the ſeveral methods of ſeve- 
rity and reward, towards his end, namely, 
the general happineſs of all with whom 
he hath to do, as in itſelf right and va- 
lnable. This character, though uniform 
in itſelf, in its principle, yet exerting 
itſelf in different ways, or conſidered in 
different views, may by its appearing 
variety move different affections. Thus, 


the ſeverity of justice would not affect us 
in the ſame way, 23. an act of mercy: 
L, . Se a AT . 100 4 
the adventiticus qualities of wiſdom an 
power may be ccnidered in themſelves : 
and even the ſtrength of mind, waick 
5 this 
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this immoveable goodneſs ſuppoſes, may 
likewiſe be viewed as an object of con- 
templation, diſtint from the goodneſs 
itſelf. Superior excellence of any kind, 
as well as ſuperior wiſdom and power, is 
the object of awe and reverence to all 
creatures, whatever their moral charac- 
ter be: but ſo far as creatures of the 
loweſt rank were good, fo far the view 
of this character, as ſimply good, muſt 
appear amiable to them, be the object of, 
or beget love. Further, we ſuppoſe we 
were conſcious, that this ſuperior perſon 
approved of us, that we had nothing 
ſervilely to fear from him; that he was 
really our friend, and kind and good to 
us in particular, as he had occaſionally 
intercourſe with us: we muſt be other 
creatures than we are, or we could not 
but feel the ſame kind of ſatis faction and 
enjoyment (whatever would be the de- 
gree of it) from this higher acquaintance 


and friendſhip, as we feel from common 
ones; the intercourſe being real, and the 
perſons equally preſent, in both caſes. 


We ſhould havè a more ardent deſire to 
be approved by his better judgment, and 
a ſatis faction in that approbation of the 
ſame ſort wich what would be felt in re- 
ſpect to common perſons, or be wrought 
in us by their preſence. | 
Let us now raiſe the character, and 


ſuppoſe this creature, for we are till 


going on with the ſuppoſition of a 
creature, our proper guardian and go- 
vernor; that we were in a progreſs of 
being towards ſomewhat further; and 
that his ſcheme of government was too 
vaſt for our capacities to comprehend ; 
remembering ſtill that he is perfectly 
good, ard our friend as well as our go- 


vernor. Wiſdom, power, goodneſs, ac- 


cidentally viewed any where, would in- 
ſpire reverence, awe, love: and as theſe 
affections would be raiſed in higher or 
lower degrees, in proportion as we had 
occaſionally more or leſs intercourſe with 


the creature endued with thoſe qualities; 
fo this further conſideration and know- 


ledge, that he was our proper guardian 
and governor, would much more bring 
theſe objects and qualities home to our- 
ſelves; teach us they had a greater reſpect 
to us in particular, that we Pad an higher 


intereſt in that wiſdom, and power, and 
goodneſs. We ſhould, with joy, grati- 
tude, reverence, love, truſt, and de- 
pendance, appropriate the character, as 
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what he had a right in; and make our 
boaſt in ſuch our relation to it. And the 
concluſion of the whole would be, that 
we ſhould refer ourſelves implicitly to 
him, and caſt ourſclves entirely upon 
him. As the whole attention of life 
ſhould be to obey his commands; ſo the 
higheſt enjoyment of it muſt ariſe from 
the contemplation of this character, and 
our relation to it, from a conſciouſneſs of 
his favour and approbation, and from the 
exerciſe of hole affections towards him 


which could not but be raiſed from his 


preſence. A being who hath theſe at. 
tributes, who ſtands in this relation, and 
is thus ſenſibly preſent to the mind, muſt 
neceſlarily be the object of theſe affec- 
tions: there is as real a correſpondence 
between them, as between the loweſt ap- 
petite of ſenſe and its object. 

That this Being is not a creature, but 
the Almighty God; that he 1s of infinite 
power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs, does 
not render him leſs the object of reverence 
and love, than he would be if he had 
thoſe attributes only in a limited degree. 
The Being who made us, and upon 
whom we entirely depend, is the object 
of ſome regards. He hath given us cer- 
tain affections of mind, which correſpond 
to wiſdom, power, goodneſs; 7. e. which 
are raiſed upon view of thoſe qualities. 
If then he be really wiſe, powerful, 
good; he is the natural object of thoſe 
affections, which he hath endued us with, 
and which correſpond to thoſe attributes, 
That he is infinite in power, perfect in 
wiſdom and goodneſs, makes no altera- 
tion, but only that he is the object of 
thoſe affections raiſed to the higheſt pitch. 
He 1s not indeed to be diſcerned by any 
of our ſenſes. I go forward, but he is nit 
there; and backward, but I cannot perceive 
him : on the left hand where he doth work, 
but I cannot behold him : he hideth himſelf 
on the right hand, that JI cannot ſee him. 


O that I knew where I might find im! 


that I might come even to his feat. 
(Job, xxii.) But is he then afar off? does 
he not fill heaven and earth with his 


preſence? The preſence of our fellow- 
creatures affects our ſenſes, and our ſenſes 


give us the knowledge of their preſence; 
which hath different kinds of influence 
upon us; love, joy, ſorrow, reſtraint, 
encouragement, reverence. However, 
this influence is not immediately from our 
ſenſes, but from that knowledge. Thus 


ſup- 
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> 2a perſon neither to ſee nor hear 
2 Los to know by any of his 
ſenſes, but yet certainly to know, that 
another was with him; this knowledge 
micht, and in many caſes would, have 
one or more of the effects before-men- 
loned. It is therefore not only reaſon- 
able, but alſo natural, to be aſtected with 
a preſence, though it be not the object of 


our ſenſes: whether it be, or be not, is 


merely an accidental circumſtance, whic 
needs not come into conſideration : it is 
the certainty that he 1s with us, and we 


wich him, which hath the influence. We 


conſider perſons then as preſent, not 
only when they are within reach of our 
ſenſes, but alſo when we are affured by 
any other means that they are within ſuch 
a nearneſs; nay, if they are not, we can 
recall them to our mind, and be moved 


towards them at preſent: and muſt he, 


ho is ſo much more intimately with us, 
that in him wwe live and move and have 
cr being, be thought too diſtant to be the 
obje& of our affections? We own and 
feel the force of amiable and worthy 


qualities in our fellow creatures: and can 


we be inſenſible to the contemplation of 
perfect goodneſs? Do we reverence the 
ſhadows of greatneſs here below, are we 
ſolicitous about honour and eſteem and 
the opinion of the world: and ſhall we 
not feel the ſame with reſpect to him, 
whoſe are wiſdom and power in their 
original, who 7s the God of judgment, by 
whom ations are aveighed? Thus love, 
reverence, deſire of eſteem, every facul- 


ty, every affection, tends towards, and 


15 employed about its reſpective object in 
common caſes : and muſt the exerciſe of 
them be ſuſpended with regard to him 
ane, who is an object, an infinitely 
more than adequate object, to our molt 
exalted faculties; him, of whom, and 
through evhom, and to abbom, are all 
Wings ? 

As we cannot remove from this carth, 
or change our general buſineſs on it, ſo 
neither can we alter our real nature. 
Therefore no exerciſe of the mind can be 
recommended, but only the exerciſe of 
thoſe faculties you are conſcious of. Re- 
ligion does not demand new affections, 
but only claims the direction of thoſe you 
already have, thoſe affections you daily 
feel; though unhappily confined to ob- 
lefts, not altogether unſuitable, but alto- 
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gether unequal to them. We only repre- 
{ent to you the higher, the adequate ob- 
jects of thoſe very faculties and affections. 
Let the man of ambition go on ſtill to 
conſider diſgrace as the greateſt evil; 
honour, as his chief good. But diſgrace, 
in whoſe eſtimation! honour, in whoſe 
judgment? This is the only queſtion. 
[f ſhame, and delight in eſteem be ſpoken 
of as real, as any ſettled ground of pain 
or plcaſure ; both theſe muſt be in pro- 


portion to the ſuppoſed wiſdom and 
worth of him, by whom we are con- 


temned or eſteemed. Muſt it then be 
thought enthuſiaſtical to ſpeak of a ſen- 
{bility of this fort, which ſhall have re- 
ſpect to an unerring judgment, to infinite 
weiſdom; when we are aſſured this un- 
erring judgment, this infinite wiſdom 
does ohſerve upon our actions? 6 

It is the ſame with reſpect to the love 
of God in the ſtricteſt and moſt confined 
ſenſe. We only offer and repreſent the 
higheſt object of an affection, ſuppoſed 
already in your mind. Some degree of 
goodneſs muſt be previouſly ſuppoſed: 
this always implies the love of itielf, an 
affection to goodneſs: the higheſt, the 
adequate object of this affection, is per- 
fect goodneſs; which therefore we are to 
love with all our heart, with all our ſoul, 


and with all our ſtrength. « Muſt we 


« then, forgetting our own intereſt, as it 


« were go out of ourſelves, and love 
« God for his own ſake?” No more 
forget your own intereſt, no more go out 
of yourſelves than when you prefer one 
place, one proſpect, the converſation of 
one man to that of another. Does not 
every affection neceſſarily imply, that the 
object of it be itſelf loved? If it be not, 
it is not the object of the affection. You 
may and ought if you can, but it is a 
great miſtake to think you can love, or 
tear, or hate any thing, from conſidera- 
tion that ſuch love or fear or hatred may 


be a means of obtaining good or avoid- | 


ing evil. But the queſtion, whether we 
cught to love God for his ſake or for our 
own, being a mere miſtake in language; 
the real queſtion, which this is miſtaken 
for, will, I ſuppoſe, be anſwered by ob- 
ſerving, that the goodneſs of God already 
exerciſed towards us, our preſent de- 
pendance upon him, and our expectation 
of future benefits, ought, and have a 


natural tendency, to beget in us the af- 
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fection of gratitude, and greater love to- 
wards him, than the ſame goodneſs ex - 
erciſ:d towards others: were it only for 
this reaſon, that every affection is moved 
in proportion to the ſenſe we have of the 
object of it; and we cannot but have a 
more lively ſenſe of goodneſs, when ex- 
erciſed towards ourlelves, than when 


_ exerciſed to others. 1 added expect 

tion of future benefits, becauſe *M 
ground of that expeckation is preſent 
goodneſs. 

Thus Almighty God 1s the natural ob- 
| Je of the ſeveral affections, love, reve- 
rence, fear, defire of approbation. For 
though he is ſimply one, yet we cannot 
but conſider him in partial and different 

views. Ile is in himſelf one uniform 


Being, and for ever the ſame without 


<ariablencſs or ſhadow of turning e but his 
infinite greatneſs, his goodneſs, his wiſ- 
dom, are different objects to our mind. 
To which is to be added, that from the 
changes in our own characters, together 
with his unchangeableneſs, we cannot but 
conſider ourſelves as more or leſs the oh- 
jects of his approbation, and really be ſo, 
For if he approves what is good, he can- 
not, merely from the unchangeableneſs 
of his nature, approve what is evil. 
Hence mult ariſe more various movements 
of mind, more different kinds of af- 
fections. And this greater variety allo is 
juſt and reaſonable in ſuch creatures as 
we are, though it reſpects a Being ſimply 
one, good and perfect. As ſome of 
theſe affections are moſt particularly ſuit- 
able to ſo imperfect a creature as man, in 
this mortal ſtate we are paſſing through; 
ſo there may be other exerciſes of mind, 
or ſome of theſe in higher degrees, our 
employment and happineſs in a ſtate of 
perfection. 


SERMON V. 


Coxs1DEer then our ignorance, the im- 
perfection of our nature, our virtue and 
our condition in this world, with reſpe& 


to an infinitely good and juſt Being, our 


Creator and Governor; and you will ſee 
v-hat religious affections of mind are moſt 
particularly ſuitable to this mortal ſtate 
we are paſſing through. X 
Though we are not affected with any 
thing fo ſtrongly, as what we diſcern 
with our ſenſes; and though our nature” 
and condition rc quire, that we be much 
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taken up about ſenſible things; yet dur 


reaſon convinces us that God is preſen; 
with us, and we ſce and feel the effects 
of his goodneſs: he is therefore the ob. 
ject of ſome regards, The imperfeRtion 
of our virtue, joined with the conſidera. 
tion of his abſolute rectitude or holineſ; 
will ſcarce permit that perfection of lone. 
which entirely caſts out all fear; ye: 
goodneſs is the object of love to al 
creatures who have any degree of it them. 
ſelves; and conſciouſneſs of a real en. 
deavour to approve ourſelves to him, 


joined with the conſideration of his good- 


neſs, as it quite excludes ſervile dread 


and horror, ſo it is plainly a reaſonable 


ground for hope of his favour. Neither 
tear, nor hope, nor love then are ey. 
cluded : and one or other of thoſe will 
prevail, according to the different views 
we have of God; and ought to prevail, 
according to the changes we tind in our 
own character. There is a temper of 
mind made up of, or which follows fro 


all three, fear, hope, love ; namely, 


reſignation to the divine will, which is 
the general temper belonging to this 
ſtate; which ought to be the habitual 
frame of our mind and heart, and to he 
exerciſed at proper ſeaſons more diſtinciiy, 
in acts of devotion. | 
Reſignation to the will of God is the 
whole of piety : it includes in it all that 
is good, and is a ſource of the molt ſet- 
tled quiet and compoſure of mind. There 
is the general principle of ſubmiſſion in 
our nature. Man is not ſo conſtituted as 
to deſire things, and be unealy in the 
want of them, in proportion to their 
known value : many other conſiderations 
come in to determine the degrees of de- 
ſire; particularly, whether the advantage 
we take a view of, be within the ſphere 
of our rank. Who ever felt ,uneafinels, 
upon obſerving any of the advantages 
brute creatures have over us? And yet 
it is plain they have ſeveral. It is the 
ſame with reſpect to advantages belong- 
ing to creatures of a ſuperior order. 
5 Fe | . . 
Thus, though we ſce a thing to be high- 
ly valuable, yet that it does not belong 
to our condition of being, is ſufficient to 
ſuſpend our defires aſter it, to make Us 


reſt ſatisfied without ſuch advantage. 


Now there is juſt the ſame reaſon for 
quiet reſignation in the want of every 
thing equally unattainable, and out of 


our reach in particular, though others of 
our 
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our ſpecies be poſſeſſed of it. All this 
may be applied to the whole of life; to 

tive inconveniences as well as wants; 
vor indeed to the ſenſations of pain and 
Crrow, but to all the uneaſineſſes of re- 
0-400, murmuring, and diſcontent. 
Thas is humane nature formed to com- 
pliance, yielding, ſubmiſſion of teraper. 
we find the principles of it within us; 
and every one exerciſes it towards ſome 
chjzfts or other; 7. e. feels it with re- 
gard to ſome perſons, and ſome circum- 
bnces, Now this is an excellent foun- 
diton of a reaſonable and religious re- 
fo1ation. Nature teaches and inclines 


us to take up with our lot: the confidera- 


ton, that the courſe of things is un- 
kerable, hath a tendency to quiet the 
mind under it, to beget a ſubmiſſion of 
temper to it. But when we can add, 
mat this unalterable courſe is appointed 
and continued by infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs; how abſolute ſhould be our 
{\bmiſion, how intire our truſt and de- 
peadance ? ; 

This would reconcile us to our condi- 
tion; prevent all the ſupernumerary 
troubles ariſing from imagination, diſtant 
fears, impatience ; All uneaſineis, except 
that which neceſſarily ariſes from the 
cilamities themſelves we may be under. 
How many of our cares ſhould we by this 
means be diſburthened of? Cares not 
properly our own, how apt ſoever they 
may be to intrude upon us, and we to 
admit them; the anxieties of expectation, 
ſoicitude about ſucceſs and diſappoint- 
ment, which in truth are none of our con- 
cem, How open to every gratification 
would that mind be, which was clear of 
tiele incumbrances ? 

Our reſignation to the will of God may 
be ſaid to be perfect, when our will is 
ot and reſolved up into his; when we 
reſt in his will as our end, as being itſelf 
nolt juſt, and right, and good. And 
ire is the mpoſſibility of ſuch an af- 
fection to what is juſt, and right, and 
200d, ſuch a loyalty of heart to the Go- 
render of the univerſe, as ſhall prevail 
orer all finifter indirect defires of our 
On? Neither is this at bottom any thing 
acre than faith, and honeſty, and fair- 
tes cf mind; in a more enlarged ſenſe 
ed, than thoſe words are commonly 
bled. And as, in common caſes, fear 
dad hope and other paſſions are raiſed in 
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us by their reſpective objects: ſo this 
ſubmiſſion of heart, and ſoul, and mind, 
this religious reſignation, would be as 
naturally produced by our having juſt 
conceptions of Almighty God, and a 
real ſenſe of his preſence with us. In 
how low a degree ſoever this temper 
uſually prevails amongſt men, yet it is a 
temper right in itſelf: it is what we owe 
to our Creator : it 15 particularly ſuitable 
to our mortal condition, and what we 
ſhould endeavour after for our own fakes 
in our paſſage through ſucn a world as 
this; where 1s nothing upon which we 
can teſt or depend; nothing but what we 
are liable to be deceived and diſappointed 


in. Thus we might acquaint our/elves 


with God, and be at peace. This is piety 
and religion in the ftrifteſt ſenſe, con- 
ſidered as an habit of mind: an habitual 
ſenſe of God's prefence with us; being 
aſfected towards him, as preſent, in the 
manner his ſuperior nature requires fron 
ſuch a creature as man: this is to walk 
with God. | | 
Little more need be ſaid of devotion 


or religious worſhip, than that it is this 


temper exerted into act. The nature of 
it conſiſts in the actual exerciſe of thoſe 
affections towards God, which are ſup- 
poſed habitual in good men. He is al- 
ways equally preſent with us: but we are 
ſo much taken up with ſenſible things, 
that Lo, he goeth by us, and we fee him 


not: he paſſeth on alſo, but we perceive bim 


nat, (Job, ix. 11.) Devotion is retire- 


ment, from the world he has made, to 


him alone : it is to withdraw from the 
avocations of ſenſe, to employ our atten- 
tion wholly upon him as upon an object 
actually preſent, to yield ourſelves up to 
the influence of the Divine preſence, 
and to give full ſcope to the affections of 
ee e love, reverence, truſt, and 

ependance; of which infinite power, 
wiſdom and goodaets, is the natural and 
only adequate object. We may apply 
to the whole of devotion thoſe words of 
the ſon of Sirach, I ben you glorify the 
Lord, exalt him as much as you can; fer 
even yet will be far excezd: and when you 


exalt him, put forth all year ferength, and 


be net weary; for you can never go far 


enough. (Ecclus. xliii. 30.) Our mai 
raiſed affections of every kind cannot but 
fall ſnort and be diſproportionate, when 
an infinite Being is the object of them. 

Y This 
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This is the higheſt exerciſe and em- 
ployment of mind, that a creature is 
capable of. As this divine ſervice and 
worſhip is itſelf abſolutely due to God, 
ſo alſo is it neceſſary in order to a further 
end, to keep alive upon our minds a ſenſe 
of his authority, a ſenſe that in our ordi- 
nary behaviour amongſt men we act under 
him as our governor and judge. 

Thus you ſee the temper of mind re- 
ſpecting God, which is particularly ſuit- 
able to a ſtate of imperfection; to crea- 
tures in a progreſs of being towards ſome- 
what further. 

Suppoſe now this ſomething further 
attained; that we were arrived at it: 
what a perception will it be, to ſee, and 
know, and feel, that our truſt was not 
vain, our dependance not groundleſs ? 
That the iſſue, event, and conſummation, 
came out ſuch as fully to juſtify and 
anſwer that reſignation ? If the obſcure 
view of the divine perfection, which we 
have in this world, ought in juſt confe- 
quence to beget an entire reſigoation ; 
what will this reſignation be exalted into, 
when we ſhall fee face to face, and know 
as we are known? If we cannot form any 
diſtinct notion of that perfection of the 
love of God, which cafts out all fear; of 
that enjoyment of him, which will be the 
happineſs of good men hereafter ; the 
conſideration of our wants and capacities 
of happineſs, and that he will be an ade- 
quate ſupply to them, muſt ſerve us in- 
ſtead of ſuch diQint conception of the 
particular happineſs itſelf. 

Let us then ſuppoſe a man entirely 
' diſengaged from ' buſineſs and pleaſure, 
fitting down alone and at leiſure, to re- 

flect upon himſelf and his own condition of 
being. He would immediately feel that 
he was by no means complete of himſelf, 
but totally inſufficient for his own happi- 
neſs. One may venture to affirm, that 
every man hath felt this, whether he hath 
again reflected upon it or not. It is 
feeling this deficiency, that they are un- 
fatisfied with themſelves, which makes 
men look out for aſſiſtance from abroad; 
and which has given riſe to various kinds 
of amuſements, altogether needleſs any 
otherwiſe than as they ſerve to fill up the 
blank ſpaces of time, and ſo hinder their 
feeling this deficiency, and being uneaſy 
with themſelves. Now, if theſe external 
things we take up with, were really an 
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adequate ſupp y to this deficiency of hy. 


man nature, if by their means 6 

cities and deſires were all — 
filled up; then it might be truly ſai, 
that we had found out the proper ba y 
neſs of man; and ſo might fit down f. 


tisfied, and be at reſt in the enjoym 
it. But if it appears, that & 3 


ments, which men uſually paſs then 
time in, are fo far from coming up tg 
or anſwering our notions and defire; g 
happineſs, or good, that they are really 
no more than what they are common 
called, ſomewhat to paſs away the time; 
i. e. ſomewhat which ſerves to turn 1 
aſide from, and prevent our attending t 
this our mternal poverty and want; if 


they ſerve only, or chicſly, to ſuſpend to 0 
inſtead of ſatisfying, our conceptions and or 
deſires of happineſs ; if the want remains C 
and we have found out little more tha, put 
barely the means of making it lefs ſer. bee 
ble; then are we till to ſcek for fone. WR poll 
what to be an adequate ſupply to it, |; $74 
is plain that there is a capacity in the mz. this 
ture of man, which neither riches, nor Pte? 
honours, nor fenſual gra.ifications, nor ar our 
thing in this world, can perfectly fill up, pro 
or fatisfy : there is a deeper and more el. bo 
ſential want, than any of theſe things car vit 
be the ſupply of. Vet ſurely there i; r 
poffibility of ſomewhat, which may 4! of | 
up all our capacities of happinefs; ſome. 10 


what, in which our fouls may fad 
reſt; ſomewhat, which may be to s 
that ſatisfactory good we are inquiring 

after. But it cannot be any thing wich 
15 valuable, only as it tends to ſome fur- 
ther end. Thoſe therefore wo hare 
got this world ſo much into their heart, 
as not to be able to conſider happineſs x 
conſiſting in any thing but property and 
poſſeſſions, which are only valuable # 
the means to ſomewhat elſe, cannot late 
the leaſt glimpfe of the ſubject before us; 
which is the end, not the means; tl: 
thing itſelf, not ſomewhat in order to f. 
But if you can lay aſide that genen, 
confuſed, undeterminate notion of hay- 
pineſs, as conſiſting in ſuch poſſeſiow, 
and fix in your thoughts, that 1. realy 
can conſiſt in nothing but in a faculty 
having its proper object, you will dei 
ſee, that in the cooleſt way of conk- 
deration, without either the heat of fn, 
ciful enthuſiaſm, or the warmth of 
devotion, nothing is more certa, 2 


Germ. V. 
that an Infinite Being may himſelf be, if 
he pleaſes, the ſupply to all the capacities 


of our nature. All the common enjoy- 


ments of life are from the faculties he 
la endued us with, and the objects he 
bah made ſuitable to them. He may 
tinſelf be to us infinitely more than all 
theſe : he may be to us all that we want. 
Az our underſtanding can contemplate 
(elf, and our affections be exerciſed 
won themſelves by reflection, ſo may 
each be employed in the ſame manner 
pon any other mind: and fince the Su- 
preme Mind, the Author and Cauſe of 
al things, is the higheſt poſſible object 
to himſelf, he may be an adequate ſupply 
to all the faculties of our ſouls ; a ſubject 
to our underſtanding, and an object to 
car affections. 

Confider then: when we ſhall have 
put off this mortal body; when we ſhall 
de diveſted of ſenſual appetites, and thoſe 
poſſefions. which are now the means of 
gratification, ſhall be of no avail ; when 
this reſtleſs ſcene of buſineſs and vain 
pleaſures, which now diverts us from 
ourſelves, ſhall be all over; we, our 
proper ſelf, ſhall fill remain: we ſhall 
ll continue the ſame creatures we are, 
with wants to be ſupplied, and capacities 
cf Happineſs. We muſt have faculties 
of perception, though not ſenſitive ones; 
and pleaſure or uneaſineſs from our per- 
ceptions, as now we have. 

There are certain ideas, which we ex- 


| preſs by the words, order, harmony, pro- 


portion, beauty, the furtheſt removed 
from any thing ſenſual. Now what is 


| here in thoſe intellectual images, forms, 


or ideas, which begets that approbation, 
love, delight, and even rapture, which 
ls ſeen in ſome perſons faces upon having 
hole objects preſent to their minds? 


Mere enthnfiaſm !“ Be it what it will: 


there are objects, works of nature and of 
irt, which all mankind have delight from, 


| quite diſtinct from their affording grati- 


beation to ſenſual appetites; and from 


| Quite another view of them, than as be- 
ug for their intereſt and further advan- 


Lge. The faculties from which we are 
capable of theſe pleaſures, and the plea- 
wes themſelves, are as natural, and as 
mach to be accounted for, as any ſenſual 
Petite whatever, and the pleaſure from 
gratification. Words to be ſure are 


[Mating upon this ſubject: to ſay, that 
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every thing of grace and beauty through. 
out the whole of nature, every thing ex- 
cellent and amiable ſhared in differently 


lower degrees by the whole creation, 


meet in the Author and Cauſe of all 
things; this is an inad<quate, and per- 
haps improper way of ſpeaking of the 
Divine Nature: but it is mamteit that 
abſolute rectitude, the perfection of be- 
*. muſt be in all ſenſes, and in every 
reſpect, the higheſt object to the mind. 
In this world it is only the effects of 
wiſdom and power and greatneſs, which 
we diſcern: it is not impoſſible, that 
hereafter the qualities themſelves in the 
Supreme Being may be the immediate 
object of contemplation, What amazi 
wonders are opened to view by late im- 
provements! What an object is tne uni- 
verſe to a creature, if there be a crea- 
ture Who can comprehend its fyttem ! But 
it muſt be an infinitely higher exerciſe of 
the underſtanding, to view the ſcheme of 
it in that mind, which projected it, be- 
fore its foundations were laid, And 


ſurely we have meaning to the words, 
when we ſpeak of going further; and 


viewing, not only this ſyſtem in his 


mind, but the wiſdom and intelligence 


itſelf from whence it proceeded. The 
ſame may be ſaid of power. But fiace 


wiſdom and power are not God, he is a 


wiſe, a powerful Being; the Divine Na- 
ture may therefore be a further object to 
the underſtanding. It is nothing to ob- 
ſerve that our ſenſes give us but an im- 
perfect knowledge of things: effetts 
themſelves, if we knew them thoroughly, 
would give us but imperfe& notions of 
wiſdom and power; much leſs of his 
being, in whom they refide. I am not 
ſpeaking of any fanciful notion of ſeeing 
all things in God; but only repreſenticg 
to you, how much an higher object to 
the underſtanding an infinite Being him- 
ſelf is, than the things which he has 
made: and this is no more than ſaying, 
that the Creator is ſaperior to the works 
of his hands. ENS | 
This may be illuſtrated by a low ex- 
ample. Suppoſe a machine, the ſigit 
of which would raiſe, and diſcoveries in 
its contrivance gratify, our curiofi:; ; 
the real delight, in this caſe, would ariſe 
from its being the effect of fill and con- 
trivance. This {kill in the mind of the 
artiſicer would * an higher object, if 
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we had any ſenſes or ways to diſcern 1t. 
For, obſerve, the contemplation of that 
principle, faculty, or power, which pro- 
duced any effect, muſt be an higher ex- 
erciſe of the underſtanding, than the 
contemplation of the effect itſelf. The 
cauſe muſt be an higher obje& to the 
mind than the effect. | 

But whoever conſiders diſtinctly wha 

the delight of knowledge is, will ſee 
| reaſon to be ſatisfied that it cannot be 
the chief good of man: all this, as it is 
applicable, ſo it was mentioned with re- 
gard to the attribute of goodneſs. I ſay, 
goodneſs. Our being and all our enjoy- 
ments are the effects of it: juſt men bear 
its reſemblance: but how little do we 
know of the original, of what it is in 
Itſelf? Recall what was before obſerved 
concerning the affection to moral cha- 
racters; which, in how low a degree 
ſoever, yet is plainly natural to man, and 
the moſt excellent part of his nature : 
ſuppoſe this improved, as it may be im- 
proved, to any degree whatever, in the 
| ſpirits of juſt men made perſect; and then 
ſuppoſe that they had a real view of that 


righteouſneſs which is an everlaſting rigb- 
teouſneſs ; of the conformity of the Divine 


Will to the /aw of truth, in which the 
moral attributes of God conſiſt ; of that 
. goodneſs in the Sovereign Mind, which 


gave birth to the univerſe: add, what 


will be true of all good men hereafter, a 
. conſciouſneſs of having an intereſt in 
what they are contemplating ; ſuppoſe 
tnem able to ſay, T his God is our God for ever 
and ever : would they then be any longer 
to ſeek for what was their chief happi- 
pineſs, their final good ? Could the ut- 
moſt ſtretch of their capacities look fur- 
ther ? Would not infinite perfect good- 
neſs be their very end, the laſt end and 
object of their affections; beyond which 
they could neither have, nor deſire ; 
beyond which they could not form a wiſh 
or thought? | 
Conſider wherein that preſence of a 
friend conſiſts, which has often ſo ſtrong 
an effect, as wholly to poſſeſs the mind, 
and entirely ſuſpend all other affections 
and regards; and which itſelf affords 
the higheſt ſatisfaction and enjoyment. 
He is within reach of the ſenſes. Now, 
as our capacities of perception improve, 
we ſha!l have, perhaps by ſome faculty 


entirely new, à perception of God's pre- 
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Sea. Iv. 
ſence with us in a nearer and ftr 
way ; ſince it is certain he is wha * 
timately preſent with us than any thing 
elſe can be. Proof of the exittence a 
preſence of any being is quite different 
from the immediate perception, the c 
ſciouſneſs of it. What then will he 
joy of heart, which his preſence, and 
the light of his countenance, who i the 
life of the univerſe, will inſpire good 
men with, when they ſhall have a ſenſa. 
tion, that he is the ſuſtainer of their 
being, that they exiſt in him; wher 
they thall feel his influence to cheer, aud 
enliven, and ſupport, their frame, 5 1 
manner of which we have now no con. 
ception ? He will be, in a literal ſe; 
their ſtrength and their portion far ever, 
When we ſpeak of things ſo muck 


ployment and happineſs of a future ft; 
doubtleſs it behoves us to ſpeak with l 
modeſty and diſtruſt of ourſelves, hut 
the Scripture repreſents the happiuaß of 
that ſtate under the notions of /ecing b, 
Seeing him as he is, knowing as we an 
Anown, and ſeeing face to face, Theſs 
words are not general or undetermined, 
but expreſs a particular determinate hay. 
pineſs. And I will be bold to fay, at 
nothing can account for, or come up ty 
theſe expreſſions, but only this, that God 
himſelf will be an object to our faculties, 
that he himſelf will be our happinek; 2 
diſtinguiſhed from the enjoyments of the 
preſent ſtate, which ſeem to ariſe, not 
immediately from him, but from the 
objects he has adapted to give us de- 
light. | | 

To conclude : Let us ſuppoſe a perſoz 
tired with care and ſorrow, and the repe- 
tition of vain delights which fill up tie 
round of life; ſenſible that every thing 
here below in its beſt eſtate is altogether 
vanity. Suppoſe him to feel that dei. 
ciency of human nature, before taxen 


notice of, and to be convinced that God 


alone was the adequate ſupply to it: 
what could be more applicable to a good 
man, in this ſtate of mind; or better er- 
preſs his preſent wants and diſtant hopes; 
his paſſage through this world as 2 pive 
greſs towards a ſtate of perfection; wan 
the following paſſages in the devotions0 
the royal Prophet? They are plin i 
an higher and more proper ſenſe appl. 
cable to this, than they could be a 


thing elſe. J hawe ſeen an end of all per- 
fiion. Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 
Ard there is none upon earth that I defire in 


ampariſon of thee. My fleſh and my heart 
ſaileth: but God is the ſtrength of my 


heart, and my portion for ever. Like as 
te hart defireth the awater-brooks, ſo longeth 


nr ſcul after thee, O God. My foul is 


bin for God, yea, even for the living 
God: when ſhall I come to appear before 


him? How excellent is thy Iowing-hindnejs, 


0 C and the children of men ſhall put 
their truſt under the ſhadow of thy wings. 
They ſhall be ſatisfied with the plenteouſneſs 
ef thy houſe : and thou jhalt give them 
drink of thy pleaſures, as out of the river. 
Fir auith thee is the well of life : and in 


thy light ſhall we ſee light. Bleſſed is the 
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man whom thou chooſeſt, and receive} unto 
thee : he ſhall dwell in thy court, and ſhall 
be ſatisfied with the pleaſures of thy houſe, 
even of thy holy temple. Bleſſed is the people, 
O Lord, that can rejoice in thee : they ſhall 
walk in the light of thy countenance, Their 
delight ſhall be daily in thy name, and in 
thy righteouſneſs ſhall they make their boaſt, 
For thou art the glory of their ſtrength : 
and in thy lowing-kindneſs they ſhall be 
exalted. As for me, I will behold thy pre- 
fence in righteouſneſs : and when I awake 
up after thy likeneſs, I ſhall be ſatisfied with 
it. Thou ſpalt ſhew me the path of life ; in 
thy preſence is the fulneſs of joy, and at 


thy right hand there is pleaſure for ever- 
more, 


— . — 2 
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SERMONS of JEREMIAH SEED, M. A. Rege 
of ExuAM in Hampſhire, and formerly Fellow of Queen's 
College, Oxford. | 


SERMON I. 


Domeſtic love and union recom- 
| mended and enforced. 


[Preached in Twickenham chapel, 1741+] 


PROVERBS, xv. 17. 


Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 


ſtalled ox, and hatred therewith. 


T is hard to form a true eſtimate of 
any man's happineſs ; becauſe happi- 
neſs depends moſt upon thole things 
which lie molt out of fight. Thoſe joys, 
like thoſe ſorrows, are moſt real, deep, 
and ſtrong, which run on in a ſilent ſtream 
without making any noiſe: ſuch are the 
Joys, which ariſe from eaſy reflections, 
moderate deſires, and calm content. 

We ſee the falſe glare of greatneſs, 
which ſurrounds ſome men, and are apt 
to gaze at it with a fooliſh face of won. 
der; but we ſee not thoſe miſeries, which 
ſometimes lurk beneath theſe pompous 
appearances, 

What avails all the pomp and parade 
of life, which appears abroad ; if, when 


we ſhift the gaudy flattering ſcene, the 


man is unhappy, where happineſs muſt 
begin, at home? Whatever ingredients 
of bliſs Providence may have poured into 
his cup, domeſtic misfortunes will render 
the whole compoſition diſtaſteful. For- 
tune and happineſs are two very diſtinct 
ideas; however ſome, who have a falſe 
idea of life and a wrongneſs of thinking, 
may confound them. For 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a flalled ox, and hatred therewith. 
1 hat is, it is better to have peace with- 


out plenty, than plenty without peste: 
that, where there is but a flender ſub. 


hitence, yet an unintertupted interchange 
of mutual endearments, among thoſe of 
the fame family, imparts a more fold 
fati: faction, than to fare fumptuoyſy 


every day, or to live in great and pom. 


pous buildings, great and noble apart. 
ments, every thing great, but perhep3 
the owners themſelves. 

"Thoſe that are curious obſervers of 
mankind, love to conſider them in the 
molt familiar lights. When men are 
abroad, they chuſe to appear (whatever 
they really are) to the beſt advantage : 
but at home, their minds as well as their 
perſons are in a perfect undreſs and diſha- 
bille, "The world 1s the great theatre on 
winch they act a part; but behind the 
icenes, they may be ſeen in their proper 
perſons without any ſtudied appearances, 
Our domeſtic behaviour 1s therefore the 
main teſt of our virtue and good na- 
ture. | 

In public we may carry a fair outſide; 
our love may be not without difmulation, 
nor our hatred without diſguiſe : but at 
home nature left to itſelf ſhews its true 


and genuine face, with an unreſerved 


openneſs; and all the ſoul ſtands forth to 
view, without any veil thrown over It. 
There we ſee men in all the little and 
minute circumſtances of life, which how- 
ever they may be overlooked by com- 
mon obſervers, yet give a man of . 
cernment a truer opening into a mans 
real character, than the more glaring and 
important tranſactions of it: becauſe, 3 


to theſe, they are more upon their guard: 


they act with more of caution and of an 
art, than of plain ſimple nature. l 


ill breeding 1 
ſhort, our good will or ill br 1 


Le, V. 
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chiefly ſeen abroad, our good or ill nature 
N * to he wiſhed that we had more 
amil y- pieces preſerved and tranſmitted 
en to us. The good public magiſtrate 
; an example of uſe to few only ; but 
the prudent and affectionate father of a 
andy is of a more general and extenſive 
"ence. For my part, I more admire 
Cornelius the centurion for that ſhort 
Letch of his character in the Acts of the 
poſlles, viz. that he was a devout man, 
and one that feared God with all his hoe; 
man if he had been repreſented as the 
moſt victorious general, that had enlarged 
de bounds of the Roman empire: for 
ve learn from it this uſeful leſſon; that 
the influence of a picus example, ile the 
wicious ointment from Aaron's head, de- 
ſends downwards from the head of the 
family, diffaſes itſelf over the main body, 
fl it reaches the very ſkirts, the loweſt 


| members of it. 


Our bleſſed Saviour had indeed no 
fimily to take care of: the whole world 
ws his family; and all mankind, that 
neard and kept his fayings, were his 
nitier, and brethren, and fert. Vet 
vme of his laſt thoughts were employed 
won 2 ſubject, that will be ſometimes 
ning uppermoit in the minds of tender- 
hearred perſons in their laſt moments, 
"iz, © What will become of my poor de- 
fenceleſs relations? Who will keep them 
« unfpotted from the contagion, and pre- 
* {erve chem unhurt from the injuries of 
* tus world, after I am departed out of 


| * it?” At the very inſtant that he ex- 


preifed an unexampled love to mankind 
n general by dying for them; yet he 
ezemplitied 2 particular tenderneſs to his 
nexreit relation. When Tejas jaw his 
wicer, and the diſciple whom he lowed, 
taxing by, he faith unto his mother, Ii a- 
mar, behold thy ſon. Then ſaith he to the 
Adee, Behald thy mother (whom you are 
denceforth to treat and honour as your 
notter). And from that hour that di- 
apie h ber unta his c home. 

The pains that he ſuſtained, the ge- 
derous concern that he felt for the world, 
could not ſwallow up all his regards of a 
ae private nature. As a man, he felt 
ae {enfibility of a ſon, and the ſoft and 
ender workings of nature within him; 
a great and a good man, he reftrained 
nem within proper bounds, nor ſuffered 
den, at that great criſis, ta breaks out 
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into any inordinate agitations of- grief. 
He ſhewed us, that thoſe affections, which 
nature has implanted, may be innocently 
cheriſhed, till we are about to pay the laſt 
debt to nature; and even then exert 
themſelves, provided they do not wound 
the peace of the mind, and ſhock the ſoul 
in her laſt moments, when ſhe ſhould be 
as much as poſſible rid of all the incum- 
brances of this world, to take her jour- 
ney, with more eaſe and freedom, to 
another, 

Theſe examples, as well as my text, 
point out the reaſonableneſs and ad- 
vantages of domeſtic love and union, 
which ſhall be the firſt head of my diſ- 
courſe. 


II. I ſhall lay down ſome rules to pre- 
vent diſunion. 

J, Then, I am to ſhew the reaſon- 
ableneſs and advantages of domettic 
union, 8 5 | 

Qwetneſs under one's own roof, and 
quietneſs in our own conſcience, are two 
lubſtantial bleſſings, which whoever bar- 


ters for ſhew and pomp, will find himſelf 


2 loſer by the exchange. Abroad, we 
muſt more or leſs find tribulation ; yet, 
as long as our home is a ſecure and peace- 
ful retreat from all the diſappointments 
and cares which we meet with in that 
zreat icene of vexation the world, we. 
may ſtill be tolerably happy: but if that 
which ſhould be our main ſanctuary from 
uncalineſs, becomes our principal diſ- 


quietude, how great muſt our uneaſineſa. 
be! There cannot be a greater curſe, 


than to have thoſe of one's own houſehold. 
one's greateſt foes ; when we neither can 
live happily with them, nor mutt think. 
of living apart from them. It was wiſely 
ordained by nature, that whereas, if our 
benevolence ſhould be equally ſtrong to 
all mankind alike, it would be loſt in a, 
multiplicity of objects, and diſtracted in 
its choice; therefore our benevolence 
thould be the ſtrongeſt, where there were 
the cloſeſt ties of relation. Our beneva- 
lence is like attraction, which increaſes 
«« as the diftances diminiſh; and then 
«© operates molt powerfully, when bodies 
* make the neareſt approaches to one 
ce another. It is the voice af nature, 
which calls within us, and reaſon ſeconds 


that call, when all other circumſtances 


are equal, to love our near relations better 
than our neighbours, and our neighbours 
than mere ſtrangers. | 

4 We 
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is often eſſentially interwoven. s it 
« not ſtrange,“ (ſays an ingenious 
writer,) “ that ſome ſhould be io deli— 
„ cate as not to bear a diſagreeable pic- 
«« ture in the houſe, and yet force every 
« face they ſee about them, to wear a 
«« gloom of uneaſineſs and diſcontent ?”” 
Yet this is no uncommon character. Nay, 
there ſhall often be a certain ſhyneſs, 
coldneſs, and ſullenneſs, in families, where 
there is no material ground of domeſtic 
animoſities: and theſe differences ſhall be 
often the moſt laſting. For when anger 
or uneaſineſs immediately vents itfelt in 
words, the malignity. of the paſſion is 
ſoon diſcharged ; then it is molt fatal and 
pernicious, when the wound rankles and 
feſters within, when the mind preys upon 
itſelf, without diſcloſing the ſubject of its 
grievances. : 
The affronts, that are put upon us by 
ſtrangers, make but feeble and languid 
impreſlions in compariſon : but thoſe that 
proceed from perſons endeared to us by 
the cloſeſt relation of blood and kindred, 
wound us in the moſt tender and ſenſible 
part. There are two things, that affect 
the heart of every ingenuous man moſt 
deeply, wiz. good-natured and generous 
offices from thoſe to whom we have been 
injurious; and an ill-natured and un- 
chriſtian treatment from thoſe to whom 
we have been very kind and affectionate. 
As for the former, we can make a ſhift 
to bear their hatred, becauſe we have 
deſerved it: but we cannot bear their 
love; it quite confounds and overpowers 
us. And, as to the latter, it is certain, 
we can endure the utmoſt rancour and 
malice of others, much better than the 
leaſt coldneſs and indifference from thoſe 
to whom we have made 1t our conſtant 
endeavour to pleaſe. Very beautiful in 
this light are the words of the pſalmiſt: 
For it is not an open enemy that hath done 
me this diſhonour ; for then I could have 
borne it : neither was it mine adverſary 
that did magnify himſelf againſt me ; for 
then peradventure I would have hid myſelf 
from him. But it was even thou, my com- 
panion, my guide, and mine own familiar 
Friend. 8 
Love is a tender plant, it muſt be kept 
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We then counteract the deſign of na- 
ture, and conſequently of the Author of 
nature, when we do not endeavour to 
contribute as much as in us lies to their 
eaſe and happineſs, with which our on 


Sect, V. 


alive by great delicacy, it muſt be fenced 
trom all inclement blaits ; or it will (0g, 
droop its head and die. Indeed in pe. 
neral we ought to be very tender (we can 
ſcarce be too much ſo) as to what mz 
affect another: otherwiſe we do we Levy 
not what. For no man can tell, unlef 
he could feel for him, how much another 
may ſuſfer by any unkind thing we ſay 
or do. An angry word ſhall give 3 
deeper wound to fome minds, than an 
inſurious action ſhall to others, who zue 
of matter too hard to make any impref. 
ſion at all upon them: and perhaps mo 
men feel more in the whole of their lic, 
from the ſcornful reproofs of the wealthy, 
the deſpitefulneſs of the proud, taunting 
ſarcaſms, and little inſtances of Ill-will, 
neglect, and contempt, than they do 
from the more ſolid evils of Iife, Theſe 
are the little thorns ard briers, which 
(though men of a rougher make may 
make their way through them without 
feeling much) extremely incommoade per. 
ſons of a more refined turn in their jour. 
ney through life, and make their tra- 
velling irkſome and unpleaſant : though 
they do not diſtreſs them ſo much, as the 
deep waters, that threaten to ſwalloy 
them up. —— 

But the unkindly behaviour of boſom. 
friends and dearelt relations gives the 
molt exquiſite ſenſations of diſtreſs ; as, 
on the other hand, a grateful humane 
deportment from them gives the felt 
and moſt delicate touches of pleaſure, 
Every trifling ſervice, that is an evidence 
and expreſſion of their love, is received 
by us, as if it were a ſubſtantial oblige- 
tion; and nothing can come from their 
hearts, but what proportionably affect 
ours. 3 


To ſee a well- regulated family acling, 


as if they were one body informed by 


one ſoul, where if one member ſuffers, al 
the members ſuffer with it; to ſee thoſe 
who are embarked together in one bot- 
tom, whoſe intereſts are inſeparadly 
united, and therefore whoſe hearts ought 
to be ſo too, dearer to us than any other 
particular objects in this world, and on 
not quite ſo dear as the good of ts 
world in general, and our own happine's 
in the next; acting in concert, adopting 
each other's cares, and making the 
their own, uniting their friendly beams, 
and jointly promoting the common hap- 


pineſs : is a beautiful ſcene, and amiable 


even 
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in the fight of that Being, who 
_ men to 4 of one mind in a houſe. 
leu joyful a thing it ii for brethren to 
fell together in unity ! Jo have thoſe, 
who will receive us with an open-hearted 
cheerfulneſs, to whom we can diſcharge 
the fulneſs of the ſoul, to whom we can 
unburthen our cares; and by unþurthen- 
ing we leſſen them (for ſorrow, like a 
dream, grows weaker, by being divided 
into ſeveral channels) : to have thoſe 
with whom we can ſhare our joys (and 
joy like light by communicating grows 
greater, and burns brighter); this, this 


15a happineſs, which a forlorn individual 
muſt be in a great meaſure a ſtranger to, 


who ſtands fingle in life, without any 
rt to lean upon. 
* the N ad vantage of a friendly 
behaviour to domeſtics is, that thereby 
we contract and cultivate that habit of 
penevolence, which is a neceſſary quali- 
cation for everlaſting happineſs. We 
are apt to overlook and difregard our 
daily behaviour to one another in com- 
pany, and the common occurrences of 
life, as little and trivial : whereas, though 
they are little in themſelves, they are not 
ſo in their conſequences: they are the 
very foundation upon which we mult 


bald an habit of benevolence. For an 


habit of benevolence muſt be contracted 
and kept alive, as all other habits are, 
by conſtant exerciſe. Now, our daily 
behaviour to our domeſtics gives us an 
occaſion for an uninterrupted exerciſe of 
benevolence 3 and ſcarce any thing elſe 
does ſo. It is not then enough to ſay, or 
think, we will ſerve our friends and re- 
lations upon any material occaſions; but, 
as for a conſtant complacency and oblig- 
ingneſs in our common behaviour, to 
imagine, we may be diſpenſed with from 
obſerving it. For theſe acts of ſolid and 
ſubſtantial kindneſs we are ſeldom im- 
powered to do; they are extraordinary 
emergencies, which do not conſtantly 
occur: and a ſettled bent of good-will 
muſt be acquired, not by what is occa- 
honal, not by what ſeldom occurs, but 
by repeated and numerous acts, by a 
daily and unihterrupted diſcharge of the 
common offices of humanity; by ſaying 
a thouſand obliging things, and by 
doing, if poſſible, more obliging things 

n we ſay. It is not in every body's 
Power, becauſe he has not a fortune 

verable to it, to form a ſtanding habit 
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of charity by 22 the injured, re- 
heving the diſtreſſed, and cheriſhing 
men of merit; but it is in every body's 
power to beget in himſelf this _ 


MY of mind, by ſtudying to ad- 
Ju 


his temper to theirs, with whom he 
lives, by complying with their humours 
as far as he innocently can, by ſoothing 
their diſtreſſes, bearing with their infir- 
mities, ard by incommoding himſelf in 
ſome points to gratify cthers. On the 
contrary, the indulgence of an occaſional 
fit of ill-humour paves the way to an 
habitually bad temper. And to thoſe 
who think it a ſmall matter, Solon's 
anſwer is a very juſt one: Yes, but 
«« cuſtom is a great one.” Did we 
ſeriouſly conſider, that as often as we are 
exerting a ſpirit of needleſs contradiction, 
or venting an 1ll-natured wit to mortify 
thoſe about us, we are cheriſhing a prin- 
ciple of ill-will, the very temper of the 
damned; it would, it is to be hoped, put 
ſome ſtop to this practice. But here the 
misfortune lies: men are more ambitious 
to diſplay the abilities of the head, than 
to cultivate the good qualities of the 
heart: though the latter are in every 
body's power ; the former few have any 
title t. 
Tie habitual ſweetneſs of our temper, 
or the habitual badneſs of it, does not 


then depend ſo much upon the great and 


ſurpriſing reverſes of fortune, when the 
ſcene 1s ſuddenly ſhifted from proſperity 
to adverſity, or from adverſity to proſ- 
perity ; as upon our behaviour under 
little and minute accidents, which befal 
us every day. 

It may be obſerved, that (generally 
ſpeaking) men of a generous education 
have a more refined humanity, paſſions 
more ſoftened and civilized, than thoſe 


in very low life, where rudeneſs, ill- 


manners, and brutality too often pre- 
vail. Mankind in this reſpe& (ſome 
think) reſembles Nebuchadnezzar's 
image; the head whereof was of fine 
ductile gold; but the lower parts of 
ſtubborn clay and inflexible iron. This 
obſervation does not always hold true; 
there being often great humanity and 
good-nature among the common people, 
and preat cruelty among thoſe of higher 
rank. But, as far as there is any found- 
ation for this remark, it conſiſts in this, 
that the gentry are obliged by their cha- 
rafter, as ſuch, to ſhew affability and 

: come 
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complaiſance in their outward deport- 
ment; and theſe outward acts by degrees 
emer into, and refine, their very temper 
and frame of mind; and an obligingneſs 
in their whole behaviour, which is or 
ought to be their diſtinguiſhing charac- 
teriſtic, begets a correſponding ſweetneſs 
of diſpoſition within. 


Be that as it will, did we often reſſect, 


that to withhold from our domeſtics in 
the ordinary paſſages of life, and our 
daily intercourſe with them, to withhold 
from them common civility, that debt, 
which we muſt þe always owing, and 
always paying one another; is to with- 
hold from them, what they have as much 
a right to, as they have to any property 
whatever; that every perſon, whether 
above us, or below us, has as well- 
grounded a claim to good manners from 
the laws of reaſon and religion, as he lias 
to his eſtate from the laws of the land: 
and did we act agreeably to ſuch reflec- 
tions, our minds would be inured to hu- 
manity ; the virtues of patience, long- 
ſuffering, mutual forbearance, would be 
every day called into action, and ripen 
into habits ; till at laſt we arrived at a 
thorough good temper. From hence we 


may learn, how little reaſon any have to 


complain, that they have it not in their 
power to do good. Whereas, if we 
Would act agrecably to thoſe relations, 

ſome of which we muſt bear to thoſe 


about us, v:z. thoſe of parents, children, 


married perſons, ſuperiors, equals, in- 
feriors, friends; there is not a day paſſes 
over our heads, but we might contribute 
ſomething to leſſen the uneaſineſs, or 
promote the happineſs, of thoſe with whom 
we have to do; and by ſtudying to pro- 
mote their happineſs, we mould ourſelves 
into thoſe habits, which are productive 
of our own, both here and hereafter. 


SERMON II. 
Domeſtic love and union recom- 
mended and enforced. 


PROVERBS, xv. 17. 


Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
ſtalled ox, and hatred therewith, | 


THAT is, a moderate ſubſiſtence, 
where love is among domethcs, im- 


parts a more unallayed fatisfaQtion,, than 


ing and unlovely temper. 
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all the high and genteel enjoyment of 
life without that material ingredient of 
happineſs, Senſual pleaſures would be 
very flat and inſipid, unleſs they were 
quickened by a mixture of ſocial, friend. 
ly, and liberal pleaſures, by the thoughts 
of imparting them to, and ſharing them 
with, thoſe whom we love and eſteem. It 
is this that takes off or qualifies their 
groſſneſs, and gives them their moſt en. 
dearing charm. One can ſcarce believe 
that a rational man can love himſelf 
without loving ſomebody belides himſelf, 
For he could find nothing in himſelf 
worth loving, if he were of that unlov. 
: He would 
deſpiſe that little thing the heart, if it 
were entirely ingroſſed by ſelf, without a 
capacity to harbour any other gueſt, how. 
ever deſerving ; juſt as he would a poor 
narrow cottage which could barely ac. 
commodate 1ts ſorry owner, but wanted 
room to lodge and entertain a friend, 
He who feels within himſelf a dull ir. 
difference for all mankind, muſt, one 
would imagine, have a thorough diſreliſh 
of himſelf. „ 

In a former diſcourſe I therefore ſhewed 
the reaſonableneſs and great advantages 
of union, love, and a friendly behaviour 
among comeſties, And in purſuance of 
this defign, | 

I ſhall now proceed to ſuggeſt ſuch 
conſiderations as may beget, preſerve, 
and cultivate, ſuch an union, 


In the firſt place, do not delude your- 
ſelf with any viſionary notions of perfec- 
tion, Conſider men, as they really are, 
with all their numerous imperfections; 


and not as you could fondly wiſh them to 


be. The philoſophers have remarked 
what a joyleſs unſightly figure the mate- 
rial world would make, if it were diveſted 
of all its adventitious ornaments, of all 


its lights and colours, which are appear- | 


ances only, and not the real properties of 
matter. I am apt to think the mora 
world would make as unlovely an appear- 
ance, if we could view it in a true light, 
ſtripped of all diſguiſes, and men ſhould 
appear naked and unveiled, juſt what 
they are, with all their imperfeQions, 

their little ſiniſter views, and their follies, 
which they induſtriouſly caſt in ſhades, 
expoſed to public view. But God, who 
knows whereof wwe are made, and has 
ordered all things for the beſt, has wiſely 


ordained, that our minds ſhould 2 
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| t, nor our thoughts viſible to 
1 till we 7775 at that place, 
where we ſhall have no paltry thoughts, 
10 vain and ſenſeleſs follies, nothing that 
need poorly ſculk, and ſhun the light. 
The generality of men are like the gene- 
ality of books, which we may often be 


gpon articular occaſions, but will not 
bear Beere views and reviews, and to 


e: there are few men, as there are 
books, whom the more we look into, 
the more we ſhall admire; the more we 
fudy them, the more graces and beau- 
ties, which eſcaped us before, we ſhall diſ- 
cover in them. Even thoſe whom nature 
has ſhewn to the world as patterns of 
what it could produce, have yet ſome 
certain failures that reduce them, in ſome 
things, to the common level, If they 
have ſeveral excellencies to ſhew the 
are great men, they have ſeveral defects 
to new they are but men. It is vain 
to imagine, we may meet with a perſon 


this we may do, we may find out ſome- 
thing that will pleaſe us in every perſon. 
A man is not fit to live in the world, who 
does not ſee ſeveral things, without ſeem- 
ing to ſee them; who does not ſee 
through the little by-ends and ſelfiſh 
views which men may have; againſt 
which he muſt uſe all the reality of cau- 
tion and diſtruſt, with as little appear- 
ances of it as poſſible. | 
There are not many who can ſtand the 
teſt of a cloſe inſpection. Their virtues 
ſhine upon us at a diſtance : it is upon a 
nearer approach that we deſcry their fail- 
gs. The diſtant ground, which is 
adorned with variety of flowers, ſeems 
to be all in flower, and to glow with one 
continued and unmixed luftre ; but, if 
ve were upon the ſpot, we ſhould diſ- 
cover ſeveral weeds interſperſed amidſt 
ſuch a beautiful aſſemblage of colours. 
We may admire upon a ſlender acquaint- 
ance the ſaint, philoſopher, and hero: 
it is upon a cloſer ſurvey we always diſ- 
cover ſome tin&ture of the mere man to 
fully the brightneſs of theſe exalted cha- 
niters. And familiarity, though it does 
not beget contempt, where there is true. 


worth; yet always takes off admiration : 


miration and wonder, always the pro- 
perty of raw unfurniſhed minds, un- 


*quanted with, and unpractiſed in, the 
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obliged to have recourſe to, and conſult, 


de ſcanned Over minutely by a critical 


that ſhall pleaſe us in every thing: but 


devoted to their own. 
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world. Thoſe who loole into, and ſee 
through things, find nothing wonderful, 
but Oue; and that is he, who is grrar, 
wonderful, and holy» nothing is truly 
marvellous, but what he 1s, and what he' 
doth. Nay the follies of men are often. 
ſo ſtrongly interwoven with their virtues, 
that we cannot gather up the tares, with- 
out rooting. up at the ſame time the 
wheat. 

Loet us therefore, in the ſecond place, 
learn to make proper allowances, and to 
repreſent their failings with all the ſoften - 
ings of humanity. Thoſe that are con- 
tinually complaining that things run croſs, 
that the world is much worſe than it 
ſhould be, have very great reaſon to- 
complain, that there is one individual 
perſon in it much worſe than he ſhould. 
be; who cannot bear the accidents of 
life with tolerable patience, nor look. 
upon mankind with common charity 
Men are uneaſy in themſelves, and then. 
ſhift the blame off from themſelves upon 
the perſons they converſe. with, and: the 
times and places they, live in. | 

Other mens follies and vices are always 
inſupportable to thoſe that are entirely 
The fuller of im- 
perfections any man is, the leſs able he 
is to bear with the imperfections of his 
fellow- creatures. True, regular, ſolid 
virtue is not eafily provoledd; but when 


provoked, eafy to be intreated, knows how 


to connive at little follies, and to pardon- 
even conſiderable errors: whereas, falſe 
virtue is peeviſh, exceptious, magiſterial, 
hating to be put out of its own way; diſ- 
concerted with trifles, and unhinged by 
ſolid misfortunes. | 

Bear then with the faults of thofe about 
you, as you expect they ſhould bear with 
yours; taults, which frail nature cannot 
well guard againſt, and which therefore 
good nature ſhould overlogk ; be juſt to 
their merits, charitable to their failings, 
and tender to their misfortunes, 
other ornaments fade and, decay, and for- 
row or age makes beauty conſume away like 
as it were a math fretting a garment: 
there is one only unfadmg beauty, one 
undecaying ornament, which is inſinit 
more worth than all the reft, and that is 
the ornament of a-meek and quiet ſpirit. 
Which brings me to obſerve, thirdly, 

There is a particul ar tenderneſs due to 
perſons under any recent affiiftion, not 
only that we may not ſeem to wex them, 

| | whom 
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whom God hath wounded, and perſecute 


them, whom he hath affiited ; but becauſe. 


men are more ſuſceptible of reſentment, 
in proportion to the greatneſs of their 
diſtreſs. Men of a mind involved in me- 
lancholy, like objects of a dark and black 
colour, are more apt to take fire, than 
any other. Their diſtempered fouls take 
umbrage ſometimes, where none is given, 
All this we muſt bear with, and place to 
the account, not of their natural temper, 


but of their adverſity, which imbitters 


their ſpirit, and diſcolours every object. 
Handle then gently a wounded mind, as 
you would do a wounded body, with all 
the tenderneſs you can ; 1t will not bear 
too rough a hand. Remember, that a 
good-natured man cannot give pain, 
without feeling, in ſome meaſure, the 
pain which he gives. Nay, he cannot 
even ſee a perſon in pain, though he does 
not give it, without feeling, in ſome de- 
gree, what he ſees. As the ancients held 
thoſe places ſacred, that were blaſted with 


lightning; we 0 to pay a tender re- 


gard to thoſe perſons who are viſited with 
affliction: their perſons are in ſome mea- 
ſure ſacred, they claim a kind of re- 


verence from us, and are to be privileged 
from any ludicrous or inhuman deport- 


ment. The very ſight of them ſhould 


ſtrike us with a thoughtfulneſs on the 


changes of fortune in general, and beget 
in us that delicate feeling of their own 
caſe in particular, which we would wiſh 
for, if in the ſame diſadvantageous cir- 
cumſtances. A general civility is a debt 
to all mankind: but an extraordinary 
humanity and a peculiar delicacy of good 
breeding is owing to the diſtreſſed, that 
we may not add to their affliction by any 
ſeeming neglect. The ſcripture, which 
is very particular in recommending every 
inſtance of ſine humanity, gives us to 
underſtand how we are to behave to the 
unfortunate, in the words of Job, chap. 
XVI. 4, 5. J alſo could ſpeak as you do; 17 
your ſoul awere in my ſoul's ſtead, I could 
beap up words againſt you, and ſhake mine 
head at you but J, inſtesd of doing this, 
if you were afflifted as I am, would 
ftrengthen you with my mouth, and the 
moving of my lips ſhould aſſuage your grief. 
In the fourth place, be ſure to obſerve 
and practiſe the rules of good manners. 
By good manners I do not mean an in- 


ſigniſicant punctuality, and a frivolous 


monies; I mean ſomething of an higher 
nature, I mean an aſſemblage of moral 
virtues expreſſed in our outward demean. 
our; a combination of diſcretion, cir- 
e eres and civility, ſubmiſſion to 
our ſuperiors, condeſcenſion to our in. 
feriors, and affability to all; more eſpe. 
cially a ſtrict regard to decency in all our 
actions. For the rules of decency are 
the very outworks of reſpect, and when 
they are once broke through, the reſt will 
ſoon be delivered up as an eaſy prey: 
and affection is oftener loſt by little vio. 
lations of the rules of decorum, than b 
any ſcandalous and enormous faults. The 
queen of Sheba, it is obſerved, was ſo 
amazed at the great decorum of Solo. 
mon's table, at the order and economy 
of his ſervants, the attendance of his 
minifters and their apparel, and his cup. 
bearers, that there was no more ſpirit leſt 
in her. 5 

If you have any talent for ſaying keen 
and ſatirical things, be ſuperior to the 
talent you poſſeſs, by ſhewing how little 
ſtreſs you lay upon it, when it comes in 
competition with your good-nature, 
Have no recourſe to low ſtratagems, at 
once to cover, and yet diſcharge your 
little ſpite ; which ſome do after the fol. 
lowing manner. To attack men in pub- 
lic, without any provocation, for groſs 
and palpable vices, 15 what they care not 
to do; becaufe their good nature would 
be called in queſtion, and their company 


ſhunned : there is a more artful way at 


once to gratify their ill-nature, and to 
avoid the odious imputation of it ; which 
is, to dwell upon the indiſcretions and 
unguarded follies of thoſe they are con- 
verſant with, or to play upon ſubjects 
that require a very delicate hand to touch 


them ſo, as to give the party concerned 


no pain. 85 5 

And yet theſe are the ſubjects which 
leave the moſt laſting ſting behind. 
For ſuch is the nature of men: they 
had rather be thought vitious, than 
ridiculous. They can bear you ſhould 
hate them for their vices : they cannot en- 
dure you ſhould ridicule them for their 
follies. For you do not place in the 
moſt inſignificant light him, whom 
you do not look upon as beneath your 
hatred : then you muſt exaſperate 2 man, 


when you ſcorn and make a jeſt of * 


Sed. V. 


exactneſs in the obſervation of little cere. 


W > - — 


\ 


:thinking him not of conſequence enough 
to be hated: * ; 
The province of ridicule 1s very nar- 


row. Vice is the object of our hatred ; 


natural folly of our pity : acquired or 


affected folly is the only object of ridi- 


cule; when not content with what we 
really are, we are ambitious of being 
thought what we are not, or aſpire at 


' what we cannot be. We ſhould be out 


of humour with ourſelves, if we thought 


ourſelves inſignificant and of no conſe- 


quence : and can it be wondered at, that 
we are out of humour with others, when 
they give us to underſtand by their be- 
haviour, that we appear ſuch to them? 

 Fifthly, Never make any reply to a 
perſon, till his paſſion abates, and the 
ferment ſubſides. For to what end ſhould 
you expoſtulate with a man in a paſhon ? 
That he may hear reaſon? But how can 
you expect he can hear reaſon, as long as 
his paſſion has got the better of his rea- 
ſon? How can you expect he ſhould hear 
the voice of that charmer, whom anger 
has made deaf to all its remonſtrances? 
Wait but till reaſon reſumes 1ts empire ; 
and them ſpeak to him, in the ſofter ſea- 
ſons of addreſs, if there be any neceſſity 
for it, if the affair be of ſuch an import- 
ance as to require a fair hearing. Other- 
wiſe, it is a matter of diſcretion to drop 
it entirely, leſt his paſſion ſhould rekindle; 
for reaſon is often retained on the ſide of 
paſſion, and is ſet at work, in our cooler 


hours, to find out ſpecious excuſes for 


what we ſaid or did in the heat and 
warmth of temper. And as you are not 
to reprimand any perſon during the emo- 
tion of his paſſion, ſo neither are you to 


do it during the emotion of your own. 


What the philoſopher ſaid about puniſh- 


ing, you may apply here, and lay, © 1 


* would chide you, if I were not angry.” 
For you will be apt to carry things too 


far: or if you did not, yet what you ſay 


vill have leſs weight, as it will be looked 


upon as the reſult of rage and fury, not 


the product of cool ſedate reaſon. 


| Forearm yourſelf with this perſuaſion, 
and keep it preſent upon your mind ; that 
Whatever any occaſional fit of the ſpleen 
ſuggeſts, is either wholiy or in ſoine m2a- 
ſure wrong; that what is really bad, it 


exhibits doubly bad, and what is not bad, 


u repreſents ſo : that you no more ſee 
[things as they are, in a ſettled melan- 


Goly gloomy than you do in a dazzling 
2 NT le 
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glare; that it is very blind and undiſtin- 
guiſhing, apt to diſcharge itſelf upon 
friend or foe indiſcriminately. We then 
the leaſt ſuſpe& ourſelves or our cauſe to 
be wrong, when our paſſions are the 
warmeſt : and yet then we ought to ſuſ- 
pect both the moſt. A probability, that 
we are in an error, ariſes in proportion 
to the violence of thoſe paſſions which 
hinder us from diſcerning the truth. But 
an apprehenſion or diſtruſt, that we are 
ſo, leſſens in the ſame proportion. No- 
thing is more common, than to hear 
perions, who have very material things 
to ſay in their own behalf, injuring them- 
ſelves and their cauſe by mixing trifles 
with them: the reaſon of which is, that, 
though they are trifles in themſelves, and 
appear ſo to every indifferent perſon; 


yet the warmth of paſlion in the party 


concerned magnifies them into ſubſtan- 


tial injuries. 


Sixthly, Guard againſt pride, from 
<Chich cometh contention. Perſons of ſenſe and 


virtue will ſeldom differ about things that 
are plainly eſſential to the happineſs of 


the family: the greateſt danger is, that 
they ſhould diſagree about trifles, where 
each will think they cannot give up the 
point without yielding the other the ſupe- 
riority : and the diſagreement 1s often the 
ſharpeit where the difference 1s the ſmal- 
leſt. Do not imagine that every perſon 
muſt exactly adjuſt their temper to yours 
in every point, ſo as to be your exact 
counterpart. If menrecede in ſome par- 
ticulars from their own inclinations to 
comply with thoſe of others, there is ſome 
proſpect that differences may be adjuſted, 
and a good underſtanding kept up; like 


irregular ſtones that muſt have their 


unevenneſſes filed off, and their rough cor- 
ners ſmoothed, before they can come to- 
gether, and join to make a compact 


building, where there ſhall be harmony 


and i, mmetry of parts. There 1s but 
one Being, whoſe will we ought to ſub. 


mit to entirely and unreſervedly ; and his 


will is perfect unallayed reaſon, without 
the leaſt mixture of caprice or humour. 


Vain is all ſtrife for ſuperiority, where 


the only ' ſtrife ſhould be, which ſhould 
oblige each other the moſt ; and the only 
power that ſhould be lodged in any per- 
ſon, ſhonld be a greater power of doing 


good. Never ſtrive to gain an abſolute 


{way over any thing, but your own paſ 
ſions. | 


Be 
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Be not aſhamed to confeſs -you have 


been in the wrong. It is but owning 


what you need not be aſhamed of; that 
you now have more ſenſe than you had 
Ae, to ſee your error, more humility 


to acknowledge it, and more grace to 


correct it. 

We double the greateſt part of our 
faults, by the excuſes which we make uſe 
of to juſtify them: excuſes, which are a 


kind of patches, when a rent is made; 


far more unſeemly and miſbecoming than 
the rent itſelf. It is a ſign a man is ge- 
nerally in the right who has the ingenuity 
to own himſelf ſometimes in the wrong; 


that he is one of thoſe whoſe fund of re- 


-putation is ſo great, he is not afraid of 
impoveriſhing it, by m_ or loſing a 
little from it: whereas thoſe whoſe ſtock 
of credit and eſteem is very inconſiderable, 
care not to own any thing at the expence 
of it. Obſerve what ſin moſt eaſily be- 
ſets you, whether it be moroſeneſs, pride, 
- paſſion, covetouſneſs, &c. and place there 


the ſtrongeſt guard, where your nature 


is weakeſt. Few perſons have more than 
one predominant great vice : nature has 
guarded them very well in other reſpects ; 
here they muſt take care to guard them- 
ſelves. Particularly guard againſt any 
inequality of temper: for no man can 
have a true ſweetneſs of temper without 


_ 'fteadineſs and a ſedate way of thinking: 


they that ſeem to have it, have only, as 
one obſerves, a certain eaſineſs, that quick - 
ly turns peeviſh and ſour. Vet, when our 
affections begin to fall off, and cool gra- 
dually and inſenfibly towards any perſon, 


we are apt to imagine his are abating 


towards us. juſt as the land ſeems to 


voyagers in a ſhip to be retiring from 


boy when they are retiring from the 

Seventhly, Take care to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween a perſon's general ſtanding ſenti- 
ments of you, when he is perfectly calm 
and undiſturbed ; and his occaſional ſen- 
timents when ſome croſs accident may 
have foured his temper. Conſider what 
'he is for a conſtancy towards you ; and 


not what he may be now and then, when 


his ſpirits are ruffled and over-heated. 
Unkindly thoughts of us, which vent 
"themſelves in unfriendly expreſſions, may 
be only occaſional viſitants, which tarry 
but an hour; whereas tender and endear- 
ing ideas may be the conſtant inhabitants 


of his mind. You muſt reflect that there 


maſter, their Maſter which. is in 609% 
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is no ſuch thing as maintaining a ffi 
intercourſe without overlooking thin 
this nature. He who thinks he has di 
charged every duty without any failure 
in point of kindneſs and friendlineſs tg his 
domeſtics, has forgotten one duty reſped. 
ing himſelf, that of ſelf- examination 
For the leaſt reflection upon himſelf wil 
ſerve to ſhew, that he has ſometimes (a 
things that had better been left unſad: 
that he has been out of humour, whey 
there was not a ſufficient reaſon for hi 
being ſo; and has gone too far when 
ere was. A wiſe and a good man vil 
therefore make proper allowances, and 
think, that, as a generous enemy may ſome. 
times, through a fluſh of good humoy, 
ſay an handſome thing in our behalf, and 
deviate into. praiſe; ſo a firm friend, 
through a ſurpriſe of ill-humour, may le 


fall a diſobliging expreſſion. And where. 


as an haſty temper is immediately for pro. 
ceeding to extremities, a prudent man 


goes more leiſurely to work, and adviſes 


a friend; perhaps he has not ſaid what 
has been reported ; and if he have, that 
he ſpeak it no more. And indeed, with. 
out ſuch a procedure, all friendſhips 
would be precarious ; they would lie x: 
the mercy of thoſe who were maliciors 
enough to do us an ill office. | 
But above all, laſtly, religion is abb. 
lutely neceſſary to preſerve domeſtic 
union. For families are but little ſocieties, 


as ſocieties are larger families; and there. 


fore religion, which is confeſſedly the 
beſt bond and cement of union in ſtates 
and larger communities, is likewiſe ſo in 
little domeſtic governments: and famih 
prayer is as much a duty in this ſmaller 
ſphere of action, as public worſhip is a na- 
tional concern. It 1s therefore incum- 
bent upon thoſe who preſide over a fi- 
mily, to imprefs a ſenſe of religion upon 
thoſe who are beneath them: but to do 
that effectually, they themſelves muſt be 
firſt affected with a ſerious and hearty 


ſenſe of it. Their domeſtics will ev 


day be witneſſes of their ill qualities, { 
as anger, impatience, Ce. It were 


be wiſhed, therefore, that they would lt 


their good qualities, if they have au, 
ſhine forth before them. It muſt bewil 
very ill grace they can complain of thedil- 


| bedience of ſervants to them, who let then 


ſee by their whole behaviour, that del 
are regardleſs of their great and comm 
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Why ſhould they, whom much nobler 
motives have no influence upon, expect 
that the fear of offending them ſhould re- 
train their e e ? People may 
complain of the badneſs of ſervants, the 
andutifulneſs of children, and the uni- 
verſal depravation of morals 3 but ſuch 
complaints come better from any, than 
fom thoſe to whom that depravation is 
in 2 great meaſure owing by their care- 
lellneſs and unguarded levity of temper, 
to ſay no worſe; not having the prudenee 
to keep their follies to themſelves, but 
ſcattering the infection among their infe- 
nors and attendants. 9585 

Be then ſeriouſly and ſolidly, good your- 
ſelf; and others, if they are ſuſceptible 
of it, will learn goodneſs from you; and 
obey you more out of a principle of love 
| than fear. Revere yourſelf, if you 
would have your inferiors revere you: — 
revere yourſelf —by exemplifying ſuch a 
ſteady and regular practice of every 


and then outward marks of reſpect will 


conſtraint, Every one will reverence and 
acknowledge that worth, of which you 
ſeem inſenſible ; and acknowledge and 
| reverence it the more, becauſe you ſeem 
inſenſible of it. We inſenſibly ſlide into 
the manners of thoſe with whom we daily 
converſe and conſtantly live : we catch 
the flame of virtue from them, by being 
always near to them. For goodneſs does 
not only communicate - favours and kind- 
reſſes ; it even in ſome meaſure commu- 
micates itſelf, Juſt as thoſe who have 
been long among the moſt fragrant ob- 
jects, not only are delighted with the 
odour that breathes from them : ſome of 
the very fragrancy cleaves to, and re- 
mains with, them : they become tragrant 
| themſelves, by ſtaying long among ob- 
jects that are ſo. | 
Carry then their minds upwards from 
yourſelf, who are the head of a ſmall fa- 
mily, to him, of awhom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is called. Conſider 
that the joint prayers of a family are as 
neceſſary to derive a bleſſing upon, or 
wert a calamity from, a family, as pub- 
prayers are to deprecate the judg- 
ments, or conciliate the favour of the 
eit) to a nation. So may he, who 


maketh men to be of one mind in an houſe, * 


Preſerve you from all the miſeries th 
I3 ; 


branch of virtue, as will command their | 
inward homage, the homage of the mind; 


follow of courſe without reluctance or 
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muſt fall upon a family .embroiled, and a 
houſe divided againſt itſelf ! 
Thus, when you have tinctured their 


minds and your own with religion, you 


will -find that the union of ſouls was but 
begun here; it will be perfected above, 
where love and charity never fail. And 
death, which diſſolves the union of ſoyl 
and body, cannot diſſolve the inviolable 
union of virtuous hearts joined together 
in pure unſullied friendſhip. Thoſe who 
were lovely and loving in their lives, ſhall 
not be, even by their deaths, divided for 
ever. Separated for a while, they ſhall 
meet again, where there ſhall be no ſe- 
cond ſeparation, where they ſhall continue 
to be of one heart and of one mind. 


SERMON Ill 

How far an affluence contributes to 
happineſs conſidered. 

[ Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, 1741] 


A man's life conſiſteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he poſſeſſeth. 


IF a man's happineſs (for life in this | 
place fignifies happineſs) conſiſted in 


abundance, then a man would be happy 
in proportion to what he has: an aſſer- 
tion, which the compaſs of every man's 
obſervation diſproves. We find ſeveral 
who have no conſiderable advantages, 
either of fortune, or honour, or power, 
contented and eaſy; and ſeveral, Who 
poſſeſs them all, yet extremely diſcontent- 
ed and miſerable. This ſhould incline ys 
to think, that happineſs is chiefly ſeated 
within ; that the mind, as it is, well or ill 
diſpoſed, muſt endear the reliſh, or pall 


the flavour of every earthly bleſſing; that 


we muſt enjoy ourſelves, before we can 
enjoy any thing elſe. | 
Men miſplace their diſcontent : they 
are very well ſatisfied with what they are 
they are only diſſatisfied with what they 
have. Whereas the very reverſe ought 
N to take place, and the only de- 
fire which we ought to ſet no bounds tp, 
is that of increaſing in goodneſs. A 
ſlender allotment of worldly bleſſinga will 


mind: and no allotment Whatever, no 
| | affluence 


content an eaſy, modeſt, humble frame of 
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affluence how great ſoever, can ſatisfy an 
uneaſy, reſtleſs, fretful temper, ever ſeek- 
ing reſt and finding none, making to it- 


ſelf diſquietudes when it meets with none, 
and improving them when it does. 


A rational way of thinking is there- 


' fore an eſſential ingredient of happineſs. 
We muſt poſſeſs ourſelves with juſt appre- 


henſions of things: we wind up our ima- 
ginations too high ; and things, as they 


are in nature, will never anſwer to the 


gay florid ideas which a luxuriant fancy 
forms of them. 


The only expedient 
therefore is to take down our fancy, and 


bring it to the truth of things and the 


ſtandard of nature. 


Unleſs we do this, 
we can never be tolerably eaſy: for our 


uneaſineſs, in the abſence of ſuch things, 


will be proportionable to the good which 
we imagine them to have : but our hap- 
pineſs, in the poſſeſſion of them, will be 
only anſwerable to the good that 1s really 
in them. The conſequence of which 1s, 
that the want of them may make us ex- 
quiſitely unhappy ; though the fruition of 


them would be but a ſlender addition to 


our happineſs. Conſult then your reaſon : 


cool unbiaſſed reaſon will teach you the 
true intrinſic value of all the gifts of God, 


itſelf the moſt valuable of any. What- 


bol real bleſſings. 
gination may ſugg 


ever you admire beyond the real propor- 


tion of good that is in it, you will ſoon 
diſreliſn as much: but a juſt reaſonable 
value will be as unchanging as reaſon 
itfelf : and time, which wears off the 
ſpecious gilding of each imaginary good, 
brightens and improves the ſterling luſtre 


An undiſciplined ima- 
eſt, O how happy 


4 ſhould I be, if I could compaſs ſuch a 
c ſituation in life !?* But if calm reaſon 
might be ſuffered to put in its plea, it 
would anſwer, Why juſt as happy as 


cc thoſe that are already in poſſeſſion of 
«jt, and that is, perhaps not all.” If 


you place your happineſs in moderating 


"now: but if you place it in enlarging 


your deſires, you may be happy even 


your poſſeſſions, you would not be happy 
even then. For, however ſoon your 


views are terminated in life's low vale; 


yet, as ſoon as you ſtood upon higher 


ground, your proſpect would be enlarged, 
and the ſcene open upon you. 


As fait as 
new ftreams of wealth flowed in, the 


 chagingl, would widen to take in more. 


Very remarkable are the words of 
Solomon: Every man, ſays he, 1% whom 


= @« 


happineſs: but af 
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God has given riches and wealth, ad ha 
given him power to eat thereof, to tale j; 
portion, and to rejoice in his my * this ; 
the gift of God ; 1. e. To enjoy is the a 
of God, who 1s the author of every poo 
pix and the object of every gratefl 
entiment. He m give a man the poyer 
to get wealth, w.thout the art of enig. 
ing or becoming it: he may give him the 
materials of happineſs, without givin 
him wiſdom to be, what it only can 10 
the architect of it: for though fortune 
(a great fortune) may be the reſult of 
eg hav: chance, or a concurrence of 
lucky incidents; yet happineſs muſt be 
always, more or leſs, the product of de. 
ſign, thought, and reaſon. Hence i 
comes to paſs, that thoſe who are ye 
fortunate, are not always very happy, 
We ſee how much a man has, and there. 
fore we, ſome of us, envy him: but ye 
ſee not (what is often the caſe) how lie 
he enjoys, and therefore we do not piy 
him. And yet we might ſee it too, f ve 
did but obſerve him giving perhaps en. 
dent proofs, that he does not enjoy lin- 
ſelf by his conſtant endeavours to forget 
himſelf in variety of company and diver. 
ſions, ſhifting the ſcene, and hurrying 
from place to place in ſuch a perpetual 
motion of body, that nothing can exceed 
it, but, what it plainly ſhews, the reſlleſ 
neſs of his foul : nothing more irkſome to 
him, than being long at home, except it 
be the entering into a nearer home, his 
own breaſt. Alas! happineſs is not a 
ſhowy ſuperficial thing, that plays, fora 
while, upon the imagination: real hap- 
pineſs, like real ſorrow, lies deep at the 
heart: it is rooted in the ground of the 
heart; otherwiſe it would ſoon wither 
away, becauſe it had no depth. Noiſe, 
hurry, and crouds, as they call off our 
attention, may ſuſpend or diflipate real 
happineſs or ez but cannot give Us 
a quick ſenſibility of either. 
Govern then your inclinations and de- 
fires : Keep your heart with all diligent: 
for out of it are the iſſues of happinels, 2 
well as /;fe; of happineſs, which depends 
more upon the right inward frame 
diſpoſition of the mind, than upon an 
outward circumſtances of life, be the) 
never ſo advantageous. The world mi 
talk loudly of, and envy you for yo 
your own heart; 
« Do you feel it there? If you do, whence 


ce that continual ſucceſhon of amuſe- 
46 mend, 


Germ, III. 


« ments, moſt of which are only ſo many 
« poor refuges from your own thoughts, 
« and ſome of which are only certain toils 
« gilded over with the ſpecious name of 
« diverſions, to make them go more 
« elibly down ? If you Go not, you are, 
« whatever Your circunſ ances may be, 
u but a mere hypocrite in happineſs ; you 
« have the bare form and outſide of it, 
« without the power, energy, and inward 
« feeling thereof: your happinels is 
« theatrical, and you are not tae man 
« behind the ſcenes, whom you per— 
« ſonate upon the ſtage of the world. 
« And indeed it is in happineſs, as in 
« virtue. Thoſe that are ſubſtantially 
« yirtuous and happy, are not ambitious 
« of appearing ſuch. They are content 
« with being 1uch, leaving it to others 
« to ud appearances, and to hang out 
« the gaudy ſign of happineſs, where 
e it is not to be found within, genuine 
and unaduiterated.?? 

Let us ſuppoſe that all earthly bleſſings 
centered in one perſon, ſo that he had 
dothing farther to wiſh in this point; and 
Flat would be the conſequence? Why, 
nere is always a certain liftleſineſs, that 
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ng dend the fulneſs of proſperity; as there 
ual þ a certain reſtleſſneſs of mind, while our 
0 reumitances are neceſſitous. Fierce- 


jels of deſire on the one hand, and a 
jauleous loathing on the other, lie often 
0 near the one to the other, that it is but 
az thin partition of a moment, it is but 
Niagildle line, that keeps them aſunder. 
Men are always aneaſy, till their deſires 
be compaſſed, and every craving void 
lied up: and the moment that every 
dung void was filled up, and their de- 
res compaſſed, they would fink into a 


le, at ndolegce and a deadneſs of ſpirit. 
4 lo examine more fully into this point, 
1 I. I mall firſt range the pleaſures 


14 a 
cer proper heads, aud conſider how 
nach an affluence contributes to the en- 


de. ment of cach. And from thence, 
ce: II. I ſhall, ſecondly, inculcate the 
„ 2 reat duty of contentment. | 
2 Fleaſure may be reduced to theſe 
5 "6: 1ſt, The pleaſures of the ſenſes; 


4% Of the imagination; 3dly, Of 


they our and eſteem ; laſtly, Thoſe of a 
may wral and ſpiritual nature. 

"uu ball begin with the pleaſures of the 
eart; mes. Th 


af 2 rich man may fare ſumptu- 
11 every day: but to fare ſumptuoully, 
to fare deliciouſly, are widely dif- 
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ferent. He that feaſts always, in reality 
never feaſts at all: his appetite is palled 
by the repetition of the ſame entertain- 
ments. Whereas hard labour and ex- 
erciſe make their homely but wholcſome 
viands far more reliſhing to the poor, 
than all the lugh-ſcaſoned delicacies and 


ſumptuous entertainments are to the 


great. The clamorous calls of an hun- 
gry ſtomach are ſooner appealed, than 
the ſqueamiſhneſs of a vitiated appetite 
removed. The greateſt emperors, who, 
after a long, tedious, and laborious flight 
from a victorious enemy, have taken up 
with an ordinary repaſt, have ingenuouſſy 
owned, that a ſimplicity of diet, thus re- 
commended by hunger and labour, has 
ſurpaſſed all the plealures they have ever 
before met with from the refined and 
ſtudied elegancies of a well-furniſhed 
table. | 


The truth is: The afluent muſt often 


uſe thoſe things, viz. faſting and labour, 


out of choice, which the poor are obliged 


to by neceſſity : they muſt have recourſe 
to abſtinence, which is but voluntary faſt- 
ing, and to exerciſe, which is but volun* 
tary labour; or, they will be ſufferers 
upon the whole by their great and un- 
wieldy fortune, They will want that 
cheerfulneſs and even flow of ſpirits, 
which temperance, ſucceſſive induſtry, 
and eaſe, beget, ill- exchanged for epicu- 
riſm and ſenſuality. | 

Health is a temporal bleſſing, which 
mult give a reliſh to every other: a 
bleſſing, however, that we never know 
the full value of, till we are deprived of 
it: like objects leſs apparent, when too 
near the eye, it muſt be held off from us, 
to be ſeen, to greater advantage, by us. 
Vet this bleſſing, the foundation of all 
the reſt, is ofteneſt the lot of an honeſt 
and induſtrious competency. 


The ſame Author, the Author of 
nature and the ſcriptures, has expreſsly 
injoined, that he who will not work or 


employ himſelf, whether he be rich or 


poor, /ball not eat. And it is the ſame 


thing, whether the inability ariſes from 


want of food, or want of health and appetite, 


The next pleaſures that fall under con- 


ſideration are, 2dly, thoſe of the imagi- 


nation, viz. order, beauty, regularity. 
And certainly afluence muſt be owned to 
be very inſtrumental in ſupplying us with 
pleaſures of this kind, It can command 
noble buildings, reg ular apartments, curi- 
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Solomon joined them 
expenſive trifle has begot in them an 


ous pictures, ſtatues, gardens, and what 
not. 

But what good is there to the owners 
thereof, ſaving the beholding of them with 
their eyes? And what pleaſure therefore 
hath the owner more than the ſpectator, 
provided their taſte be equal? "The no- 
tion of having a property in theſe things 
excluſive of others may feed the vanity 
of the proprietor, but does not admini- 
ſter any natural pleaſure. For all the 


natural pleature reſults from a ſenſe to 


diſcern, and a taſte to be affected with 
beauty of this kind. And as long as a 
man of moderate fortune keeps the idea of 
property from intruding and mixing with 
delights of this nature, he may command 


as much ſatisfaction, as men of over-_ 


grown eſtates. Nay, he may look upon 
the rich as a kind of benefactors, who 
have ſupplied him with a ſet of pleaſing 
images, and beautified the proſpect all 
around him, by poliſhing the rougher 
draughts of nature with all the additional 
advantages of art. Other people may 
have all the oſtentation of life; but he 
has all the real entertainments of it. He 
may reap all the delight, which magni- 
ficent buildings, coſtly furniture, expen- 
hve curioſities, and fine dreſs, are by 
nature fitted to yield: and as to any 
further delight which reſults from pro- 
perty, the pleaſure of the proprietor, to 
whom they are become familiar, depends, 
m a great meaſure, upon the reliſh of the 
ſpectator, who applauds his judicious 
fancy in the choice of his ornaments. 
His happineſs confiſts in comparing him- 


ſelf with others, whom he imagines leſs 


happy in this reſpect: and for the ſame 
reaſon another's magnificence mult be his 
uneafineſs, when he compares himſelf 
with thoſe who outſhine him in the 
elegant accommodations of life. Thus 
do men multiply to themſelves cauſes of 
miſery, by miſplaced affections and a 
vitiated taſte : and there have been thoſe 
who have difreliſhed all the ſubſtantial 
enjoyments of life, merely becauſe ano- 
ther has appeared adorned with a redun- 
dancy of coſtly ornaments, which they 
could not purchaſe. Where wanity (eſpe- 
cially the little ſenſeleſs vanity of dreſs) 
is, there is always, its inſeperable atten- 
dant, vention of ſpirit : fo juſtly has 
together. An 


undue complacency in themſelves, mixed 
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with a contempt for others: whereas the 
want of it would have diſconcerted then 
as much as a ſold misfortune, 80 lg 
ſo inſignificant, are the things which 
diſturb or overjoy a mind that calls jtſe!f 
rational. And they who can laugh at x 
child for being pleaſed with, or crjin 
becauſe it cannot have, a feather or , 
gewgaw, betray an equally childiſh fancy 
in being diſcompoſed for the wart of 
mere playthings, of another kind; for. 
getful of that which is to be loved ab 
gold and precious ftones fond of every 
thing rare and uncommon, except what 
is the moſt valuable rarity of all uncom. 
mon worth, exalted piety and virtue, 
which the influence of their bad example 
tends to make more fare and uncon. 
mon. Every other diſtinction in lie 
which may ſet them above the vugr 
herd, glitters in their eye: this di 
tinction only has often no charms fr 
them : a diſtinction, however, of infnite. 
ly more worth than all the reſt, whicn vil 
fet them above the reſt of the world, 
when all other diſtinctions are loſt toall 
eternity. Whatever beauty, ſymmetry, 
and regularity in houſes or gardens an 
affluence may procure; there is one 
ſymmetry and regularity, which ogit 
not to be forgotten, the regularity f 
our lives and manners, the beauty ct 
affections well ordered, that harmony 
and order within, without which no order 
or proportion in things external can make 


us happy. 


The truth is, nature has pointed au 
to us a ſet of delights, eaſy, cheap, and 
ſerene : but a diſtempered imagination 
has ſubſtituted in their room thoſe tht 
are difficult of acceſs, and un{atisfacory 
in the poſſeſſion. Nature has made the 
moſt beautiful and pleaſing object the 
moſt common, which ſeveral over 
merely becauſe they are ſo. They lore 
to ſtrike into new tracts of pleaſure 
deſpiſing thoſe in which the bulk of mak 
kind can walk as themſelves ; and are 0 
afraid of falling in with the vulgar uit, 
that they refine themſelves into one plan 
unnatural. What are all the beate 


. . . x * 0f 
which genius can invent, art extubt, 


riches purchaſe, when put in compeinm 


with the auguſt ſpectacle of the fun, 
the vernal ſeaſon ariſing in , 

ſtrength, gladdening the animal yer” 
brightening every object, itſelf the I 4 
eſt; in compariſon of which al 7 


Wo 
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pries, ke the ſtars, hide their dimi- 
ühed heads, or rather like a ſickly lamp, 
aden confronted with it, have 15 glory, 
byreaſon of the glory which ExCBLLETH? 
Yet how many prefer the dull luxury of 
\ ſoft bed and eaſe, to this delightful, 
but, alas! too Early ſcene ? 

The next pleaſures are, thirdly, thoſe 
of eleem and honour. 

We are apt to conſider men, not as 
hey are in themſelves, but as they are 
del and ſet off to advantage by their 
Qrtune : whereas did we view them apart 
Fom their circumſtances, inſtead of ad- 
nirins their greatneſs, we ſhould, ſome- 
fines at leaſt, find occaſion to pity their 
luleneſs. It is ſurpriſing to obſerve, 
what a wide diſproportion of reſpect is 
paid to a man, by rational creatures, ac- 
eording as he has more or leſs of money. 
* When the rich man ſpeaketh, ſaith the 
wie ſon of Sirach, every man heldeth his 
nge, and lo ! what he ſayethb, enforced 
ih the ſubſtantial eloquence of an 
unple eſtate, 7s extolled to the clouds. But 
bf a poor man ſpeaketh, they are ready to 
5% What fellow is this? | 
Yet, to balance the account, let it be 
hoſerved, that as for men of ſuperior 
ſenſe, they ſee through, and heartily de- 
pile, all the officious complaiſance that 
paid to their quality, and not to their 
pern. No honour, no praiſe, but what 
ones from the heart of the ſpeaker, can 
penetrate to theirs, and raiſe any delicate 
enſations of pleaſure there. They laugh 
tal the embarraſſments of greatnels, 
ſuch, like robes of ſtate, muſt be worn 
n ſome public occafions, but are always 
ary, cumbrous, and unweildy : they 


aon 


that 


Qory ever enjoy themſelves, unleſs in the 
e the Wilder lights of life, when they put them 
$ the If, and are in an undreſe, free, and diſ- 
look, paged, loſing the great man in the 
bend. Their true greatneſs is, that 
aue, e are ſuperior to the greatneſs which 
m ley poſſeſs, and can ſee into the little- 
are 


ls of it, when unaccompanied with a 


tae, era mind and enlarged affections. 

plain nd, as to men of another turn, let it 
obſerved, that the leaſt neglect, nay 
In, 


en the omiſſion of a ceremony, ſhall 
Kemely diſconcert ſome who have been 
aned up with high notions of the de- 
race due to them, and are big with the 
auments of their own dignity. Of this 
ve 2 pregnant inſtance in Haman. 


u, after he had ſummed up all his 
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wealth, honour, and greatneſs, he con- 
eludes: Yet all this avails me nothing, fa 
long as I fee Mordecai fitting at the gate, 
that is, not riſing to make this court, and 
pay homage to him. This diſreſpect 
and ſight put upon him could counter- 
balance all his pleaſures. To ſee another 
put above one, and a diſtinction made, 
where we can ſee no difference, however 
trivial and imaginary an ill, yet galls a 
man of high ſpirit more than ſome ſub. 
ſtantial grievances do the meek and hum- 


dle. Thoſe who are deſtitute of true 


greatneſs put one in mind of thoſe animals 


which are diſcerned by the help of glaſ- 


ſes: little and deſpicable in themſelves, 
they muſt be magnified to appear con- 
ſiderable: their greatneſs may be pro- 
perly ſaid to be extrinſic: for they would 


eſcape the eye of the world, and dwindle 


into nothing, through a natural medium, 
without ſomething foreign and extrinſic 
to them, to aggrandiſe and enlarge them. 

In the aituence of fortune, where 
every humour is indulged, every deſire 
gratified without control, there the leaſt 
diſappointments, the leaſt provocation, 
will diſturb a man: he can ſcarce brook 
any affront, the natural conſequence of 
an uninterrupted ſelf-indulgence, For 
the more he indulges himſelf in the plea- 
ſurable things of life, the leſs he will 
think of his not deſerving them; and the 
leſs he thinks of his not deſerving them, 
the leſs will be his humility : till ſickneſs, 
pain, and anguiſh, (no flatterers they, 
who only ipeak ſmooth things; they 
ſpeak home to his boſom, and give him a 
feeling conviction of what he is) lower 
his ſwelling 1deas, and reduce the exor- 
bitant power of his paſſions. At that in- 
ſtant he feels, how little they avail to eaſe 
an aching heart, to ſtifle the clamours of 
his conſcience, and to ſuſpend, what they 
often haſten, his doom. At that inſtant 
he will look upon them in that light, 


in which a great man of a neighbouring 


country did ſome extraordinary mark of 
diſtinction and honour ſent him, as he lay 
on his death- bed. Alas!“ (1ays he, 
looking coldly upon it), © this is a 
« mighty fine thing here in this country: 
« but I am juſt bound for a country, 
« where it will be of no ſervice to me.“ 
Nothing would be more effectual to 
moderate our defires for things of this 
nature, now we are alive and well, than 


ſeriouſly to reflect, in yhat light they 
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will appear to us, juſt at the article of 
death. No one can be more miſerable 

than the man of the world, who ſeldom 

thought of any thing beyond it, when he 

Is not to continue any longerin it. Then 

ſuch ſentiments as theſe, juſt at all times, 

will be almoſt unavoidable to him at this 

dread juncture. Alas! that mere 

« trifles in compariſon of what is imme-- 
« diately to follow, mere ſhadows of the 

good things to come hereafter, ſhould 

« ſo far engage my thoughts, as to make 

« that glory, which is of an exceeding and 

« eternal weight in itſelf, have little or 

«© no weight at all with me.“ 

The laſt pleaſures I propoſed to con- 
fider are thoſe of a moral and ſpiritual 
nature. | 
| Theſe are indeed the moſt ſolid ſatiſ- 
factions. And he is not poſſeſſed of true 
wiſdom and virtue, who does not look 
upon every thing elſe as beneath them. 
Yet theſe pleaſures lie open to men of 
every condition in life. It is true, a be- 
nevolent man in low circumſtances can- 
not be as beneficial to the world, as he 
would be, if he adorned a higher ſtation. 
But though it might be better for the 
world that he had an ample ſphere of 
action; yet it will be the 08 thing to 
him at the laſt final adjuſtment of rewards 
and puniſhments. For he who has (the 
only thing in his power) an hearty incli- 
nation to do more good, ſhall not loſe his 
reward for want of (what was not in his 
power) an opportunity to expreſs that 
good-will by his actione. 

Our virtue is at leaſt as much en- 
dangered by opulence, which adminiſters 
numberleſs incentives to luxury, and 
temptations to inſolence, as it is by po- 
verty. Nay, ſome who before ſecmed 
to want nothing but an ample fortune, as 
ſoon as they have acquired that, have 
from that time wanted almoſt every 
thing elſe to make them valuable. The 
heat and warmth of proſperity has called 
forth thoſe vices, which lay dormant 
before under. the rigour of poverty. 
What numbers have ſhortened their days 
by abandoning themſelves to all the un- 
manly pleaſures of a diſſolute lite ; who, 
if they had not been born to a1 afaent 
independent ſtate, might have made a 
diſtinguiſhed figure in the world ? If they 
had not had a fortune to ſupport their 
fcllies, and keep pace with their lewd 
deſires, they might have thought it ne- 
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ceſſary to lay in a ſtock of moral and in- 
tellectual endowments. No wonder ſome 
annex the idea of valuableneſs and worth 
to riches, and of deſpicableneſs and con- 
tempt to poverty : they are in the righ: 
to value themſelves upon, what is the 
only valuable thing they have, their great 
wealth. : 
After all, I am far from denying, that 
riches give us larger opportunities of 
doing good: that ſeveral make this uſe 
of them, and improve their own, by en- 
larging the common ſtock of happineſs; 
their religion, like the altar, that ſancti- 
fied the gold, ſtamping a value upon, and 
dignifying their fortune. That their 
greatneſs 1s not like that of old Gothic 
buildings, an irregular, encumbered mag: 
nificence, where there 1s nothing eaſy, 
unaffected, and natural; but every thing 
ſhews a ſtiff awkward ſtate, and an oſten- 
tatious pride: no, it reſembles the build- 
ings of ancient taſte, where all things were 
ſimple, juſt, and conformable to truth, 
and therefore beautiful and great; where 
that which was ornamental, was alſo com- 
modious and uſefal. But this I affirm, 


that unleſs we guard againſt criminal ex- 


ceſſes, riches Will, as the apoſtle expreſſes 


it, bring us into a ſnare, and into many 


hurtful and fooliſh luſts, and fuch as drown * 


men in perdilion. 


The leaſt glance of reflection may | 


ſerve to ſhew, that happineſs, in a great 
meaſure, conſiſts in ſubduing each fierce, 
turbulent, and exorbitant paſſion ; which 
they are not the moſt likely to do, who 


have the means in their hands, of gratify- 


ing every one of them: not to mention, 
that to ſet one's heart upon the blandiſh- 
ments of life, (which is too often the caſe 
of thoſe whoſe fortune can command 
them), is to give the terrors of death a 
much keener edge. 

But this brings me to m7 11 

II. Second general head, which 1 to 
inculcate the great duty of contentment. 

The firſt reaſon for which is, That 
happineſs is more equally dealt, than w 
in our melancholy hours, are apt r 
imagine. This is certain; that one pt 
of the world are tolerably eaſy, under 5 
circumſtances as would be inſupportable 
to the other. And ſome have made * 
queſtion, whether riches do not crea 
more wants than they ſatisfy. 
ſeem to be more contented, th 


an thoſe 
that are entirely unacquainted 


with the 
delicacies 


For none 
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delicacies of life. Thus there is even 
here, in many caſes, though not in all, 
that regular adjuſtment of inequalities; 
that he that has gathered much of the 


materials of happineſs, ſhould have nothing 


wer; and he that has gathered little, 
ſhould have no lack. If the poor envy 
the rich, as exempt from that drudgery 
to which they are ſubject; the rich may 
ſometimes, with more juſtice, envy the 
induſtrious and temperate poor: becauſe 
that very drudgery prevents that idle 
warm of reſtleſs thoughts, that ſpleen, 
difaſte, and want of health, which high 
enjoyment of life, luxury, and ination 
ſometimes breed in them. The labour 
of the body ingroſſes the attention of the 
mind, which otherwiſe muſeth upon 
many things; and therefore hinders them 
from dwelling upon, and conſequently 
keightening real misfortunes, or from 
forming to themſelves imaginary griev- 
ances, Thus 1t procures them peace of 
mind, as well as health of body And 


happineſs, as far as attainable here below, 


confiſts * in peace of mind, health of 
% body, and competency of fortune.“ 
Nay they bid as fair for a competency, 
as the rich themſelves, if not fairer. For 
their labour, to which they are conſtant- 
ly inured, takes up their thoughts, and 
hinders them from ſtraggling abroad, 
from making idle excurſions, and creat- 
ng fantaſtic wants; wants, which nature 
never deſigned. Now, theſe imaginary 
wants are often more vexatious to the 
opulent, than real wants are to the poor. 
For real and natural wants are ſoon ſup- 
pled, a very little: ſufficing nature: 
whereas the wants of an irregular roving 
imagination are endleſs. Hence the 
opulent are ſometimes very unhappy; as 
they are at leiſure to frame a thouſand 
chimerical deſires. And accordingly 
they often eonnect the ideas of grandeur, 
reunue, coſtly eating and drinking, ſump- 
ous villas, ſtatues, paintings, with the 
idea of happineſs : ideas, between which 
ere is no natural connection; ſince 
many are happy without them, and 
1 miſerable with them: ideas, 
W. ich fooliſh man has put together; but 
*AIch nature and the wiſe Author of 
They ever intended to keep aſunder. 
every ingeniouſly have contrived an 
Vexhauſtible number of wants, which re- 
EN as mexauſtible a fund of wealth to 
Ph them, If they are ſupplied, it is 
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but vanity, *and contributes very little 
to their real enjoyments: as ſoon as 
the gloſs of novelty is worn off, they 
become taſteleſs and inſipid. If they 
are not ſupplied, it is a vexation 
of ſpirit, and a perpetual ſource of 
uneaſineſs. They have very often fo 
joined and rivetted together the ideas of 
grandeur and happineſs, that they cannot 
retrench their pomp and equipage, even 
when their fortune is conſiderably im- 
paired. They muſt, through an ambi- 


tious poverty, maintain the ſhew, when 


the ſubſtance is gone. Their joys are 
pompous and viſible, but falſe and fan- 


taſtic; their cares ſecret and concealed, 


but real and folid. Riches, by making 
pleaſures familiar to them, flatten their 
reliſh for them, but give a keener edge 
to every pain which they muſt feel as well 
as other men : they dull their enjoy- 
ments, but point and quicken the ſenſe 
of anguiſh and affronts. 

To proceed to other inſtances, where 
happineſs is not ſo unequally diſpenſed 
as we may be inclined to think : If the 
proſperous villain looks down with con- 
tempt upon the virtuous ſufferer; the 
virtuous ſufferer, in his turn, may pity the 
her corn villain. For he finds within 
himſelf that genuine feeling of real worth, 


that delightful ſelf-conciouſnelſs of virtue, 


which whoever ſincerely feels, can never 
be at the loweſt ebb of fortune, in the 
molt complicated diſtreſs, entirely miſera- 
ble. He can reliſh his very being; he 
finds all right at home in his own breaſt ; 
his ſelf, his nature, is agreeable; and 
God, the author of nature, is his in1end, 
But the proſperous villain, whenever he 
has any intervals (as he muſt have 1n- 
tervals) for ſerious reflection, muit meet 
a diſtempered and wounded ſpirit within 


him; he muſt feel a ſelf-abhorrence, a 


ſelf-loathing, a total ditreliſh of himſelf; 
perhaps a greater, but certainly a more 
laſting,” torment, than any he can inffict. 
He that, out of a principle of malicious 
wickedneſs, does ill, muſt be conſcious he 
deſerves ill: and he that is conſcious he 
deſerves ill, muſt expect to meet with 
his deſerts from that Being, who wi 
render to every man according to his deeds. 
But further, | 

If men of a fine imagination think 
themſelves happy, that their lively ſenſe 
and abilities let them into ſeveral plea- 


fares, that the vulgar are ſtrangers ww : 
Ee . 
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the vulgar are equally happy, that their 
want ot delicacy ſecures them from nu- 
merous diſtaſtes and diſguſts, which too 
elegant a taſte expoſes others to. If 
there are numberleſs refined delights, 
which, like the delicate ſtrokes in paint- 
ing, are too ſubile, exquiſite, and fine to 
affect men of groſſer apprehenſions; there 
are too numberleſs tender ſolicitudes and 
ſoft diſtreſſes, of which they have lictle or 
no notion: ſo that the account is exaetly 
balanced; a quicker ſenſibility of pain 
and grief bearing a juſt proportion, in 
men of finer ſpiri s, to that of joy and 
happmeſs. If the learned value them— 
ſelves upon their ſuperiority of know- 
ledge, the unlearned are as content, and 
ſometimes more ſecure, in that ignorance, 
which as much contributes to tne repoſe 


Of the mind, as darkneſs. docs to that of 


the body. They travel on in the plain 
high-road of common ſenſe; whereas 
ſpeculative adventurers,” by ſtriking out 
into new and unbeaten tracks, bewilder 
themſelves and their followers. 

Single out whom you pleaſe ; yet there 
are very few, whom we would exchange 


Conditions with, all circumſtances conſi— 


dered, in every particular. Such an 
one you take to be, in general, very 
happy: but, if you deſcend to particu- 


lars, and take into the account, it may 


be, his age, or his health, or his perſon, 
or his abilities, or his temper, or his be- 
haviour; you would rather continue as 
you are, than make a thorough exchange. 
Some few there may be, who could wiſh 
they were not only aimoſt, but altoge- 


ther ſuch, as ſome of diſtinguiſhed virtue 


are: but, generally ſpeaking, whatever 
ſeeming inequalities there may be, yet 
they are adjuſted either by the real ſatiſ- 
faction, which virtue gives, or by the 
falſe pleaſures which conceitedneſs and 
vanity afford its votaries. SE 

Indeed, it is impoſſible, whatever we 


may fancy, we ſhoald wiſh ourſelves to 


be any other perſon than what we really 
are. For it is too plain to admit of a 
diſpute, that a man, in the exchange, 
propoſes ſome advantage to himſelſ; but 
what part of a man's ſelf could be better, 
if his whole ſelf was changed? 5 
Secondly, the cauſe wiy men general- 
ly repine at misfortunes, is the ver 
reaſon why they ought to be thanktul. 
For the cauſe why we are ſo much diſ- 


' contented, is the uncommoneſs of our 


unregarded, merely becaule they ay 


are the great, weighty, and extraord- 


misfortunes. If we were inured top, 
ances, if we were acquainted with vrief 
like veterans, that have already receiyyy 
many ſcars, we ſhould bear up, yith 1 
daunted courage, againſt any ne ry 
faults: but being unaccuſtomed to td. 
ſhip, being not trained up in the ſchoc of 
diſcipline and ſeverity, the leaſt dilaſe 
unhinges our minds: juſt as the jug 
cold or inclemency of the air affects hop 
who have been bred up with over-nyc 
delicacy and tenderneſs. A thauſnd 
bleſſings, which we have enjoyed, pak 
become familiar and common to us, Ohe 
afdiction, merely becauſe it is uncomngy, 
leaves deep traces behind it. Wherezz 
the chief ſenſibility or reſentment, tial 
ought to raiſe in us, is that of pratitude 
to God, for ſending thoſe chaſtiſemens 
ſo rarely. Thus, what is the cauſe of 
our murmuring, is in reality a ju 
ground of thankſgiving. 
I may farther obſerve, that we le 
under a miſtake, if we imagine, they 


nary misfortunes, that ſour our temper, 
For theſe too rarely befail the generality 
of mankind to beget in them an habit of 
fretfulneſs. Uhey are the little crolsn- 
cidents of life, ſome trivial neglett, that 
is ſhewn to us, ſome expreſſion dropped 
in converſation that ſeems to reflect upon 
us, in ſhort, any untowardly altar, tit 
in the leaſt croſſes our inclinations, ad 
does not exactly tally with our delgn 
which by degrees entirely imbitter de 
mind, and produce an habitual pern 
neſs and acrimony of ſpirit, And tortie 
truth of this reflection I appeal to it 
brenſts of thoſe who have the unh 
neſs to labour under this diſtemper. I 
theſe are things which do or may dell 
us every day; and therefore we mul 
every day guard againſt any ill cok 
quences they may have upon our tenſe, 
if we would preſerve a perfect har 
8 Fes 

Another motive for contentmen 5 
that the time is coming, and mult ſt! 
be, when, if we have retained our we 
and integrity, it will ſignify line 0 
nothing, what elſe we have Joſt; da, 
we have loſt that, it will ſignify ie 
nothing, what elſe we have acquit 1 
retzined. However rugged and ca 
the ways may be, yet it is ſome cn") 


bv 


that, as one * expreſſes it, they lead to 
our Father's houſe, where we ſhall want 
ing. | ; 
1 * 4th reaſon for contentment 1s, 
that, could we fee through the whole 
contexture of things, we ſhould find, we 
have as much reaſon to thank God, for 
what he hath with-holden from us, as for 
what be hath granted to us. We ſhould 
leave it to him alone to diſpenſe his 
bleſſings, 48 he pleaſes, who alone knows 
what will prove a bleſling to us, in the 
inal iflue of things. Ihe Deity may 
zuminiſter not what is palatable, but 
what is ſalutary to us, who have no health 
in us: and the longings of a diſtempered 
feveriſh ſoul are no more to be gratified, 
than the longings of a ſick feverith body, 
without increafing our diſtemper, en- 
dangering our welfare, and making that 
which might have been cured, a /tcine/s 
unto death, God's great will be done 
without reſerve: for 1f ours were done 
without reſerve, and each exorbitant with 
gratified, there would necd nothing elſe 
to make us completely miſerable. We 
often owe our happineſs to this, that it 
ih not in our power to make ourſelves 
unhappy, which we ſeldom fail of doing, 
when it is. The ſevereſt curſe that God 
inficted upon the Iſraelites was—what ? 
en he curbed and laid a reſtraint 
upon their inclinations? No: it was 
when he gave them up unto Sei heart's 
dere, and let them follow their ow" 
| imaginations, We pray for honours : but 
| God may with-hold us from honours, be- 
cauſe he would not expoſe us to infamy ; 
becauſe he knows, whether thoſe virtues, 
which flouriſhed in the ſhade, might not 
wither away in the ſunſhine. This God 
alone knows: what falls within the com- 
pals of our knowledge to abate our fond- 
nels for honour, is, that unleſs a man is 
born to greatneſs, he ſeldom can be- 
come great, without being little firſt, I 
mean he muſt ſtoop to a thouſand little- 
relles and baſenefſes, which a generous 
nature diſdains. To purchaſe honours, 
he muſt part with that uncomplying virtue 
and integrity, for which all the honours in 
the world, the world itſelf cannot give him 
a equivalent, Honour and advance- 
ment here, are often, like death, the 
Wages of fin; in the next world, they 


— Archbiſhop Tillotſon in his letter to Mr. 
Nunt. See his Liſe. 
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will be the gift of God, and therefore 


the reward of virtue. Whatever great- 
neſs is founded upon any other batis, is 
not the greatneſs of a regular well- pro- 
portioned man; it is the greatneſs of a 


monſter, where there is no 


comelineſs that we ſhould deſire it; but 
every thing 15 miſhapen, ſhocking, and 


deformed. 


We pray for riches. But God alone 
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grace, no 


knows, whether riches would not beget 
in v; an undue opinion of ourſelves, and 
lay us open to the impreſſions of flattery 
from ſervile dependents, that would prac- 
tiſe upon our weakneſs; whether a con- 


tinued ſucceſſion of gaiety, 


pomp, and 


pleaſure, might not dazzle the mind, and 
divert it from attending to the one thing 
needfil, the purſuit of eternal happineſs 
by the practice of piety and virtue; till 
we became, like the foil, from whence 
our riches were firſt dug out, unfruitful 


and barren. Add to this, that the ſame 


wealth, which fits caſy upon perſons bred 
up in high life, would be an awkward 


incumbrance to men exalted 


on a ſudden 


from a low condition. So much reaſon 
is there for that prayer of the philoſo- 
pher: O God, avert from us what- 


« ever is evil, though we do 


pray for it; 


« and 8 us whatever is good, though 


«« we do not pray for it.“ 


Or in the 


comprehenſive words of our bleſſed Savi- 
our, Deliver us from evil; from evil in 


general, without ſpecifying 


or particu- 


lJarizing what is evil; but leaving it to 


him, whoſe unerring wiſdom can only 


determine in moſt caſes, what is evil for 
us; and whoſe unbounded goodneſs will 

rant whatever is good to us, upon our 
<5 conſtant, and affectionate pravers 
to him. We ſhould avoid all particulanties 


in prayer. We may pray 


indeed for 


ſpiritual bleſſings and eternal happineſs 
without reſerve. But we ought to pray 
for temporal bleſſings under certain re- 
ſtrictions, for juſt as much fortune and 
health, as is convenient for us, upon the 
whole of things ; ſubmitting ourſelves 
wholly to his holy will and pleaſure, who 
loveth us as a father doth his own chil- 
dren, and can provide for us infinitely 


better; whoſe goodneſs is as 


extenſive as + 


his creation, and endleſs as his duration. 


Here our miſtake lies. 


We ſuppoſe 


that happineſs conſiſts in indulging each 
gay and florid fancy, each fond and effe- 
minate deſire, each dear conceit, that 
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riſes uppermoſt in cur minds, when our 
ſpirits run high: and if this were true, it 
would foll:vw undoubtedly, that an afflu- 
ence was neceſſary to happineſs. But 
God, who fees not as we ſee, knows 
that happineſs is produced by correcting 
our vain imaginations, by diſciplining our 
paſious, and by bringing us to a juſt 
enſe of himſelf, of ouricives, and every 


thing elle, chat concerns us. And let us 


co-operate with the Deity : let us look 


into cur own hearts. Are there no 


« clamorous paſſions there; ſuch as luſt, 


* yanity, envy, covetouſneſs, rage, which, 
& like fo many wayward children, the 


«& more they are indulged, the more 
«© headſtrong and refractory they grow, 
& dirating the parent's breaſt that 
c bred and cheriſhed them? If there 


« are, we may depend upon it, this 


ce world cannot make us happy; for 
« Heaven itſelf cannot make that man 
c happy, who has theſe ſources of 
« wretchednels within him.“ 

You muſt form a true reliſh of life, 


juſt as you would do of painting. You 
muſt not ſuffer your eye to be captivated 


by gay glofly colourings, by gaudy and 
ambitious ornaments, however they may 
ſtrike and dazzle you for a while. You 
muſt dwell upon the more auſtere and 
manly graces, which never pleaſe upon 
a tranſient view, but when they have 
vnce pleaſed you, pleaſe you for ever 
after. The allurements of ſenſual plea- 
ſure are very ſtriking, they catch the 
heedleſs and injudicious; but the beauty 
of holineſs does not, at the firſt glance, 
invite the eye: it hath ſomething ſevere 
in it; and you muſt dwell upon it, and 
conſider it thoroughly, to be enamoured 
of thoſe graces, which depend not on 
changeable fancy, but are founded on 
truth and a juſtneſs of thinking ; graces 


which will never pleaſe you while you 


are thoughtloſs, nor be diſreliſhed by you, 
till ycu become ſo. However wiſely and 
induſtriouſly you may purſue wealth, 
honour, or power, you can never he ſecure 
againſt a diſappointment. There is one 
purſuit, in which you can meet with no 
diſappointment ; and that is the purſuit 
of virtue: ſince every honeſt and ſpirit- 
ed endeavour after virtue, is virtue in 
ſome degree; which, if we do not 
ſlacken our endeavours, will lead on to 
a greater; till our goodneſs ſhines more 
and more unto a perfett day, 
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SERMON IV. 


The Caſe of Diverſions ſtated, andthe 
Neceſſity ot an early Applica 
Wiſdom ſhewn, Ge gens 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Ofors 
darch 2, 1739-40. | 


PROVERBS, XViil. 1, 


Through defie, a man having ſeparated Niel, 


lecketh and jntermeddleih with wildem. 


ULL and inſipid is every perſorm. 
ance, where inclination beats 90 
part; but a ſtrong deſire to do our duty 
overcomes the dithculties tha: lie in the 
way to the doing of it, and the ye; 


lalcur of love is a pleaſure. The learn 


will ſet every engine at work, when it i 
thoroughly engaged on the ſide of knn. 
ledge. No toctal diverſion, no pleaſure, 


will interrupt its purſuits ; becaule then 
it will be its greateſt pleaſure to ſeek and 


intermedaie with æuiſcom. 

A total ſeparation, however, from ſo. 
ciety, and the pleaſures therecf, canngt 
be the meaning of my author, becauſe 
that is contrary to the main tenor of the 
book of Proverbs; and, beſides, it 5 
obvious to obſerve, that any one man's 


ſenſe, however excellent, unleſs it mixes 
in ſociety, with that of others, always 


degenerates into ſingularity and caprice, 
In the following diſcourie I ſhall there. 
fore, 
I. Attempt to ſhew how far ſccil 
diverſions are allowable. 
II. Point out the ncceflity of an early 
and cloſe application to wiidom. 
III. Subjoin ſome reflections connetted 
with the ſubject. 


I. Then, J am to ſhew how far ſocil 
diverſions are allowable. f 

In the firſt place, when there 18 10 
reaſon againſt any ſocial (or indeed ar) 
other) pleaſure, there 1s always a reaſon 
for it, viz. that it is a pleaſure ; jul a 
when there is no reaſon to undergo a 


pain, there is one always, why we aul 


not, viz. that it is a pain. Jo ſuppil 
the Deity would abridge us of any pitt 
ſure merely as ſuch, when it does not Il 


terfere with higher and nobler delights 


is a notion highly derogatory to his goo 
neſs, who, in forming the world, * 
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in ſome things, to have conſulted our 
eaſure only, without any other apparent 
; end in yiew. g 
Secondly, Diverſions are neceſſary to 

deceive the cares, ſweeten the toils, and 

{mooth the ruggedneſs of life. Man is a 

range compound of greatneſs and little- 

neſs, There is ſomething ſo great in our 
frame, that we cannot be happy without 
{ach ſubſtantial pleaſures as will fland the 
teſt of our ſevereſt reflections: and yet 
withal ſomething ſo little in our compo- 
ftion, that we cannot do altogether with- 
out ſuch innocent amuſements, as may 
take our minds off from their abſtractions, 
and gently lead them into the more fa- 
miliar traces of thought. And he who 
applies himſelf to his ſtudies, or any other 
employment, with proper intervals of 
refreſhment to recruit his ſpirits, will upon 
the whole do more good, as he bids fairer 
to prolong his life ; than he, who, by 
too eager and uninterrupted an applica- 
ton, deadens his ſpirits, impairs his 
health, and wears out the very ſprings 
of life. | 

Further, diverſions are neceſſary under 
any affliction. For the firit tep towards 
a recovery of happineſs, is to fteal our- 
{Ives gradually from a ſenſe of our 
miſery : and this is to be done, not by 
putting or keeping our thinking faculty 
upon the ſtretch, but by lulling our un- 
quiet and too active thoughts to reſt, 
And, let men ſay what they will, thoſe 
hours which are waſted away in indulg- 
ing an idle ſullenneſs, or a moaping 
melancholy, are no leſs placed to our 
| account, than thoſe which fly away un- 
perceived in unthinking mirth and gaiety. 
lt is the ſame thing, as to all religious 
intents and purpoſes, whether our time is 
mipent in vanity, or in anguiſh and 
vexation of ſpirit. | 
Thirdly, Diverſions are requiſite to 
endear us to one another. For it is a 
miſtake to think, that the ſolid and ma- 
terial ſervices we do one another are the 
only cements of ſocial love and urion ; 
cauſe we ſeldom have it in our power 


penſve to the giver, and often uneaſy to 
the receiver, who would not, perhaps, 
be obliged for very liberal gifts, to any 
but him, who giveth liberally and up- 
braideth xot. But to comply with men's 
ules, as far as we innocently can, in the 
ue incidents and daily occurrences of 
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life, to bear a part in their favourite 
diverſions, and to adjuſt our tempers to 
theirs ; it 15 this that knits men's hearts to 
one another, and lays the foundation of 
friendſhips. On the contrary, the want 
of the little arts to render a man pleaſin 
and agrecable, ſnall do him more Fg 
ſervice, than an hundred ſubſtantial and 
manly accompliſhments can counterba- 
lance or repair. And the reaſon is ob- 
vious, Few have perhaps underſtanding 
to diſcern, or candour to acknowledge, 
or generoſity to reward, ſuperior and ſolid 
merit : but the bulk of mankind can 
eaſily ſee, be affected with, and offended 
at, little ſingularities and incompliances 
in a man's behaviour, which lie exactl 
level to their capacities. It is an eat 
matter for a perſon of ſuperior ſenſe to 
ſoar above the common ſphere. His 
chief difficulty is to let bimſelf down to 
the common level, without which all his 
great knowledge will be, in ſome mea- 
ſure, uſeleſs. It is a ſign of an undiſ- 
tinguiſhing judgment to imagine, that 
every thing that is ſmall, is alſo trivial: 
that is trivial, which is of no conſe- 
quence, whereas ſmall matters may be 
the foundation of great cnes, and by our 
behaviour in them, we form the mind to 
good habits, as I have ſhewn in a former 
ſermon, or contract habitually bad diſ- 
politions. | 
But this puts me in mind, fourthly, 


That diverfions are requiſite to enlarge 


the uſefulneſs and influence of a good 
character. 

The man, who, though generally in- 
tent on great matters, yet can occaſion- 
ally condeſcend to little things, without 
making himſelf little, ſingular in nothing 
but goodneſs, and uncomplying in nothing 
but vice; the man, who is in all things 
like unto us, ſin only excepted, takes the 
moſt effectual method of making us like 
unto him in virtue. Whereas a perſon, 
who looks upon all pleaſantry as criminal, 
whatever other duties he may practiſe, 
forgets one of the moſt material of all, 
that of gaining over others to the intereſts 


of virtue, by making it appear to be, 


what it really is, a lovely form. It is 
true, that, inſtead of paying an implicit 
obedience to cuſtom, and blindly follow- 


ing a multitude to do evil; it is our duty 


to be humble enough to follow a good 
example, where it is, and yet brave 
enough to {ct one to the world, where it 
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3s not. But ſingularity in matters of-no 
moment diſcredits a man's virtues, and 
diſqualifies him from being uſeful in 
affairs of conſequence. It is natural for 
perſons to imitate thoſe whom they love: 
at would be therefore worth the while for 
the good to endear, by little compliances, 
their perſons to the affections of mankind, 


that they might recommend their actions 


to their imitation, | 
Our bleſſed Saviour was ſo far from 
giving religion a gloomy appearance, 


that the firſt miracle which he wrought, 


was at a ſcene of feſtivity, where he 
zurned the water into wine, And he, who 
gave and exemplified the ſtricteſt rules of 
life, gave a ſanction to the innocent com- 
forts and refreſhments of it. His life 
was indeed the very beauty of holineſs, a 
faultleſs form, finiſhed, regular, and 


exact; yet ſoftened by an eaſy ſweetneſs 


and humility : an unaffected grace, with- 
out any forbidding mien, gave a power- 


ſul and endearing charm to it. When 


he was aſked why His diſciples faſted not? 
his anſwer ſhews, that he was far from 
puting, at firſt, hard and rigorous duties 
upon raw and tender minds ; the obvious 
meaning of not putting new wine into ald 
Bottles; a rule, which, if it had been ob- 
ferved by ſome well-meaning reformers 
among us, might have prevented that 
religious deſpair and frenzy, of which we 
have ſeen ſome ſhocking inſtances among 
their followers. Religious ſeverities are 


certainly neceſſary in ſome degree, and 


under proper regulations ; but an exceſs 
of them, as we muſt have obſerved in 


ſome late examples, however it may have 
blunted the edge of the ſenſual appetite, 


has ſet a much keener edge on the ſpirits, 
and embittered the temper. If it has 
mortified the deeds of the fieſh, and 
damped the inclination to animal plea- 
ſures; it has produced far more incurable 


vices, viz. ſpiritual pride, rancour, and 
an uncharitableneſs, equal, at leaſt, to 


that of the Papiſts. The ſame temper, 


which, in a continued high enjoyment of 


life, would diſcharge itſelf in ſudden 
eruptions of rage and fury; in too low 
and reduced a ſtate of body, ſettles into 
a laſting peeviſhneſs, acrimony of ſpirit, 
and a ſplenetic diſreliſh of every thing in 
this world, which ſurely is not very con- 
fiſtent with an affectionate love to the 
Maker of it. A diſſipation of thought 
may be ſometimes as requiſite for he 


over-penſive and thoughtful, as a recy 
lection of thought is for men of ai, 
another turn. That retirement mY 
application to meditation and _— 


which may be neceſſary to reduce the w. 


latile and airy into a ſober and com d 
way of thinking, might drive others gf , 
melancholy cait of mind into deſpondenc 
or even deſpair ; as the ſame diet, which 
would be very fit to reduce a Pampered 
and over ſanguine conſtitution, might be 
prejudicial to a thin, meagre, and con. 
ſumptive perſon. wi 

This caution, however, in general, 3; 
highly neceſſary ; That we ought ty 
guard moſt againſt that extreme, 10 
which human nature leans the mg}: 
which is, by no means, that of an over. 
ſtrict application tc. .uuvom. For we are 
rather apt to leſſen, than enlarge, the 
bounds of our duty ; and on the other 
hand to extend too far, than to ſhorten, 
the line of our liberty. 

If it be aſked, when we exceed the 
bounds of reaſon in purſuing our diver. 
ſions? I anſwer, If, after having made 
a party in ſome entertainments, the foul 
can recall her wandering thoughts, and 
fix them, with the ſame life and energy, 
as 1s natural to us in other caſes, upon 
any ſubject worthy of a rational crea- 
ture; it is plain we have not gone 100 
far. Under theſe regulations, we may 
be gay without folly, and virtuous wich. 
out moroſeneſs. But, if they leave be. 
hind them a diſreliſh for, and an indi- 
poſition to better things; if the thoughts 
of what we have ſeen, heard, or done, 
intrude into our minds, quite diſſpate 
our attention, and demand an audience 
of the ſoul; we have acted contrary i 
the end of diverſions, which is to un- 
bend, and not to enfeeble, the vigour of 
the ſoul. 

It is farther to be conſidered, tht 
though certain amuſements, the lite 
play-things of life, may not ſeem entirely 
foreign to a more youthful age; tue) 
certainly trifle away this life with 2 Wel 
ill grace, who ſtand juſt upon the verge 
of another: it ſhocks one almoſt as mic, 
as to ſee a man playing and dancing urn 
the brink of a precipice, from which de 
is every moment in imminent danger 
falling: — that, though ſome men place 
their chief happineſs in diverſions, Jet 
chey are, in themſelves, ſtrong pros 1 
human miſery: for, if we were ac, 
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s, there would be no occaſion to 
_ thoughts from ourſelves. And 
which of the two is the moſt pitiable ob- 
ect; he who goes to other men's doors 
to beg his daily bread, or he who goes 
thither to beg his daily happineſs, being 
too poor to furniſh out his own enter- 
tzinment ? He, whoſe company is an in- 
ſupportable burthen to himſelf, is very 
much obliged to the good nature and 
exfineſs of his companions, that it is not 
an inſepportable burthen to them too- 
| There is ſech a principle of activity in 
human nature (eſpecially in youth), that 
there is no great danger, we ſhould fall 
into an habit of doing juſt nothing at all. 
The greateſt hazard 1s, that we ſhould 
contract an habit of doing nothing to the 

urpoſe, and of fooling away hfe in an 
impertinent courſe of diverſions, An 
entire ſtate of inaction is not to be 
dreaded ; what we are to guard againſt 
is, that we do not fall into an eaſy inſig- 
nificance of action, perſevere in it, and 
then go out of the world with this melan- 
choly reflection, That we have ſcarce 
done one action, for which it was worth 
coming into it: our lives being like a 
tale that is told 3 a tale harmleſs, it may 
be, inoffenſive, and far ſpun out, but very 
infipid ; trifling, and unmeaning, con- 


taining no uſeful moral, or rational en- 


tertainment ; ſcarce worth the minding, 
while the thread of it was carrying on, 
ending as poorly as it began, and for- 
gotten almoſt as ſoon as over.. 

If. But this brings me to my ſecond 
head, viz. the neceſſity of an early and 
cloſe application to wiſdom. 

It is neceſſary to habituate our minds, 
in our younger years, to ſome employ- 
ment, which may engage our thoughts, 
and fill the capacity of the ſou at a riper 
age, For, however we may roam 1n 
Jouth, from folly to folly, too volatile 
for reſt, too ſoft and effeminate for 
induſtry, ever ambitious to make a 
ſplendid figure, and to Hine before men, 
but never endeavouring to glorify our 
Father which is in heaven; yet the time 
will come, when we ſhall outgrow the 
reliſh of childiſh amuſements. And, if 
ve are not provided with a taſte for 
manly ſatisfactions to ſucceed in their 
700m, we muſt of courſe become miſer- 
able at an age more difficult to be pleaſed. 

hile men, however unthinking and 
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unemployed, enjoy an inexhauſtible flow 


of vigorous ſpirits ; a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of gay ideas, which flutter and ſport in 
the brain, makes them pleaſed with 
themſelves, and with every frolic, as 
trifling as themſelves : but, when the 
ferment of their blood abates, and the 
freſhneſs of their youth, like the morn- 
ing-dew, paſſes away; their ſpirits fla 

for want of entertainments more ſatiſ- 
factory in themſelves, and more ſuited to 
a manly age. And the ſoul, from a 
ſprightly impertinence, from quick ſen- 
ſations, and florid deſires, ſubſides into 
a dead calm, and ſinks into a flat ſtupi- 
dity. The fire of a glowing imagination 
(the property of youth) may make folly 


look pleaſing, and lend a beauty to ob- 


jects, which have none inherent in them: 


juſt as the ſun-beams may paint a cloud, 


and diverſify it with beautiful ſtains of 
light, however dark, unſubſtantial, and 


empty in itſelf. But nothing can ſhine 


with undiminiſhed luſtre, but religion and 
knowledge, which are eſſentially and in- 
trinſically bright. Take it therefore for 
granted, which you will find by expe- 
rience, that nothing can be long enter- 
taining, but what is in ſome meaſure be- 
neficial ; becauſe nothing elſe will bear a 
calm and ſedate review. 

You may be fancied for a while, upon 
the account of good nature, the inſepa- 
rable attendant upon a fluſh of ſanguine 
health, and a fulneſs of youthful ſpirits; 
but you will find, in proceſs of time, 
that, among the wiſe and good, uſeleſs 
good nature is the object of pity, ill na- 
ture of hatred: but nature beautified and 
improved by an aſſemblage of moral and 
intellectual endowments, is the only ob- 
ject of a ſolid and laſting eſteem, 

There 15 not a greater inlet to miſery 
and vices of all kinds, than the not 
knowing how to paſs our vacant hours. 
For what remains to be done, when the 
firſt part of their lives, who are not 
brought up to any manual employment, 
is ſſipt away without an acquired reliſh for 
reading, or taſte for other rational ſatiſ- 
factions? That they ſhould purſue their 
pleaſures. But, religion apart, common 
prudence will warn them to tie up the 
wheel, as they begin to go down the hill 
of life. Shall they then apply themſelves 
to their ſtudies? Alas ! the ſeed-time of 
life is already paſt ; the enterpriſing and 


ſpirited 
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ſpirited ardour of youth heing over, with- 
out having been applied to thoſe valuable 

urpoſes 4 which it was given, all am- 
1 of excelling upon generous and 
laudable ſchemes quite ſtagnates. If 
they have not ſome poor expedient to 
deceive the time, or, to ſpeak more 


properly, to deceive themſelves; the 


length of a day will ſeem tedious to them, 
who perhaps have the unreaſonableneſs 
to complain of the ſhortneſs of life in 
general. When the former part of our 
life has been nothing but vanity, the 
latter end of it can be nothing but vexa- 
tion. In ſhort, we mult be miſerable, 
without ſome employment to fix, or ſome 
amuſement to diſſipate, our thoughts: the 


latter we cannot command in all places, 


nor reliſh at all times; and therefore 
there is an abſolute neceſſity for the for- 
mer. We may purſue this or that new 
pleaſure; we may be fond for a while of 
a new acquiſition : but when the graces 
of novelty are worn off, and the briſkneſs 


of our firit deſire is over, the tranſition is 


very quick and ſudden, from an eager 
fondneſs to a cool indifference. Hence 
there is a reſtleſs agitation in our minds, 
{till craving ſomething new, ſtill unſatiſ- 
fied with it, when poſſeſſed ; till melan- 
choly increaſes, as we advance in years, 
like ſhadows lengthening towards the 
cloſe of day. 95 | 

Hence it is, that men of this ſtamp are 
continually complaining, that the times 
are altered for the worſe, becauſe the 
ſprightlineſs of their youth repreſented 
every thing in the moſt engaging light; 
and when men are in good humour with 
themſelves, they are apt to be ſo with all 
around. The face of nature brightens 
up, and the ſun ſhines with a more agree- 
able luſtre ; but when old age has cut 
them off from the enjoyment of falſe 
Pleaſures, and habitual! vice has given 
them a diſtaſte for the only true and laſt- 


ing delights ; when a retroſpect of their 


palt lives preſents nothing to view but 
one wide tract of uncultivated ground; a 
ſoul diſtempered with ſpleen, remorſe, 


and an inſenſibility of each rational ſatiſ- 


faction, darkens and diſcolours every ob- 
ject; and the change is not in the times, 
but in them, who have been forſaken by 
thoſe gratifications, which they would 
not forſake. - 

How much otherwiſe is it with thoſe 


Sa, V. 


who have laid up an inexhauſtible fund of 
knowledge | When a man has been lay. 


ing out that time in the purſuit of ſome 


great and important truth, which other, 
waſte in a circle of gay follies ; he is con. 
ſcious of having aQed up to the digni 

of his nature; and from that conſciouf. 
neſs there reſults that ſerene complacency 
which, though not ſo violent, is much 


preferable to the pleaſures of the animal 


life. He can travel on from ſtrength to 
ſtrength : for, in literature, as in war, 
each new conqueſt which he pains, in. 
powers him to puſh his conqueſts ſtill far. 


ther, and to enlarge the empire of req. 


ſon. "Thus he is ever in a progreſſive 
ate, ſtill making new acquirements, 
ſtill animated with hopes of future gif. 
coveries. 

Some may allege, in bar to what! 
have ſaid, and as an excuſe for their in- 
dolence, the want of proper talents to 
make any progreſs in learning, To 
which I anſwer, that few ations require 
uncommon abilities to diſcharge them 
well : for the ordinary offices of life, that 
ſhare of apprehenſion which falls to the 
bulk of mankind, provided we improve 
it, will ſerve well enough. Bright and 
ſparkling parts are like diamonds, which 
may adorn the proprietor, but are not 
neceſſary for the good of the world: 
whereas common ſenſe 1s hke current 
coin; we have every day, in the ordi- 
nary occurrences of life, occaſion for it: 
and if we would but call it into action, i 


would carry us much greater lengths 


than we ſeem to be aware of. Men may 
extol, as much as they pleaſe, fine, ex. 
alted, and ſuperior ſenſe : yet common 
ſenſe, if attended with humility and in. 
duſtry, is the beſt guide to beneficial 
truth, and the beſt preſervative againk 
any fatal errors in knowledge, and noto- 
rious miſconducts in life. For none are, 
in the nature of the thing, more liable w 
error, than thoſe who have a diſtaſte for 
plain ſober ſenſe and dry reaſoning: 
which yet is the caſe of thoſe, who 
warm and elevated imagination, whok 
uncommon fire and vivacity makes then 
in love with nothing but what is ſtriking 
marvellous, and dazzling. For gre# 
wits, like great beauties, look upon mere 
eſteem as a flat inſipid thing; nothing 
leſs than admiration will content then. 


To gain the good-will of mankind 0 
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ing uſeful to them, Ws in their 28 
oor low, groveling aim: their 
3 ks to 8 eyes of the world 
upon them by dazzling and ſurpriſing 
them ; a temper which draws them off 
rom the love of truth, and conſequently 
ſubje&ts them to groſs miſtakes. For 
they will not love truth as ſuch; they 
will love it only, when it happens to be 
ſurpriſing and uncommon, which few 
important truths are : the love of novelty 
will be the predominant paſſion; that of 
truth will only influence them, when it 
does not interfere with it. Perhaps 
nothing ſooner miſleads men out of the 
road of truth, than to have the wild 
dancing light of a bright imagination 
playing hakes them. Perhaps they have 
too much life and ſpirit to have pauence 
enough to go to the bottom of a ſubject, 
and trace up every argument, through a 
long tedious proceſs, to its original. Per- 
haps they have that delicacy of make, 
which fits them for a ſwift and ſpeedy 
nce; but does not enable them to carry 
2 great weight, or to go through any 
long journey. Whereas men of fewer 
ideas, who lay them in order, compare, 
and examine them, and go on, ſtep by 
ſtep, in a gradual chain of thinking, 
make up by induſtry and caution, what 
they want in quickneſs of apprehenſion. 
Be not diſcouraged, if you do not meet 
with ſucceſs at firſt. Obſerve (for it lies 
within the compaſs of any man's obſerva- 
tion), that he who has been long habi- 
tuated to one kind of knowledge, 1s utterly 
at a loſs in another to which he is un- 


| accuſtomed ; till, by repeated efforts, he 


nds a progreſſive opening of his facul- 
ties; and then he wonders, how he 
could be ſo long in finding out a connec- 
tion of ideas, which, to a practiſed un- 
derſtanding, is very obvious. But by 
neglecting to uſe your faculties, ycu will 
in time Joſe the very power of uſing 
them : according to that of our bleſſed 
Saviour, From him that hath not any addi- 
tional improvement, all be taken away 
even that which he hath, the original 
talent intruſted to him. 

Others there are, who plead an exemp- 
non from ſtudy, becauſe their fortune 
makes them independent of the world, 
and they need not be beholden to it for a 
maintenance, That is, becauſe their 
ltaztion in life exempts them from the 
neceſſity of ſpending their time in ſervile 
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offices and hardſhips; therefore they may 
diſpoſe of it juſt as they pleaſe: it is to 
imagine, becauſe God has impowered 
them to ſingle out the beſt means of eni- 


ploying their hours, viz. in reading, 


meditation, in the higheſt inſtances of 
piety. and charity ; therefore they may 
throw them away in a round of imperti- 
nency, vanity, and folly. The apoſtle's 
rule, that F any man will not work, neither 
Could he eat, extends to the rich, as well 
as poor; only ſuppoſing, that there are 
difterent kinds of work aſſigned to each. 
The reaſon is the ſame in both caſes, 
viz. That he who will do no good, ought 


not to receive or enjoy any. As we all 


are joint traders and partners in life, he 


forſeits his right to any ſhare in the com- 


mon ſtock of happineſs, who does not 
endeavour to contribute his quota or 
allotted part to it; the public happineſs 
being nothing, but the ſum total of each 


individual's contribution to it. An eaſy 


fortune does not ſet men free from la- 
bour and induſtry in general; it only ex- 
empts them from ſome particular kinds 
of labour. It is not a bleſſing, as it 
gives them liberty to do nothing at all; 
but as it gives them liberty wiſely to 
chooſe, and ſteadily to proſecute, the moſt 
ennobling exerciſes, and the moſt im- 
proving employments, the purſuit of 


truth, the practice of virtue, the ſervice 
of that God, who giveth them all things 
richly to enjoy; in ſhort, the doing and 


being every thing that is commendable, 
though nothing merely in order to be 
commended. That time, which others 
muſt employ in tilling the ground (which 


often deceives their expectation) with the 


ſweat of their brow, they may lay out in 
cultivating the mind, a ſoil always grate- 
ful to the care of the tiller. The ſum of 
what I would ſay is this: That, though 
you are not confined to any particular 
calling, yet you have a general one: 
which is to watch over your heart, and 
to improve your head; to make yourſelf 
maſter of all thoſe accompliſhments, viz. 
an enlarged compaſs of thought, that 
flowing humanity, and generoſity, which 
are neceſſary to become a great fortune; 
and of all thoſe perfeQions, viz. modera- 
tion, humility, and temperance, which 
are neceſſary to hear a ſmall one p1- 
tiently; but eſpecially it is your duty to 
acquire a taſte for thoſe pleaſures, which, 


after they are taſted, go off et, 
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and leave behind them a grateful and de- 
lightful flavour on the mind. 

Happy that man, who, unembarraſſed by 
vulgar cares, maſter of himſelf, his time 
and fortune, ſpends his time in making 
himſelf wiſer ; and his fortune in making 
others (and therefore himſelf) happier : 
who, as the will and underitanding are 
the two ennobling faculties of the ſoul, 
thinks himſelf not complete, till his un- 


derſtanding be beautiſied with the va- 


luable furniture of knowledge, as well as 
his will enriched with every virtue: who 
has furniſhed himſelf with all the advan- 
tages to reliſh ſolitude, and enliven con- 
verſation ; when ſerious, not ſullen; and 
when cheerful, not indiſcreetly gay; his 
ambition not to be admired for a falſe 
glare of greatneſs; but to be beloved for 
the gentle and ſober luſtre of his wiſdom 
and goodneſs. The greateſt miniſter of 
ſtate has not more buſineſs to do in a 
public capacity, than he, and indeed 
every man elſe, may find in the retired 


and ſtill ſcenes of life. Even in his pri- 


vate walks, every thing that is viſible 
convinceth him, there is preſent a Being 
inviſible. Aided by natural philoſophy, 


he reads plain legible traces of the Divi- 


nity in every thing he meets: he ſees the 
Deity in every tree, as well as Moſes did 
in the burning buſh, though not in fo 


glaring a manner: and when he ſees 


him, he adores him with the tribute of a 
grateful heart. 1 

III. I ſhall now, as I propoſed, draw 
towards a concluſion, by ſubjoining ſome 
reflections which have a connection with 
the ſubject. 

Firſt, Let us ſet a juſt value upon, and 
make a due uſe of thoſe advantages, 
which we of this place enjoy, who are 

here ſeparated from the buſy world, zo 
feek and intermeddle with wiſdom. 

One conſiderable advantage is, that re- 
gular method of ſtudy, too much neglect- 


ed in other places, which obtains here. 


Nothing is more common elſewhere, than 
for perſons to plunge at once into the 


very depth of ſcience, far beyond their 


own, without having learned the firſt ru- 
diments : nothing more common than for 
ſome to paſs themſelves upon the world 
for great ſcholars, by the help of univer- 
ſal dictionaries, abridgments, and in- 
deies: by which means they gain an uſe- 
leſs ſmattering in every branch of litera- 
turt, juſt enough to enable them to talk 


* 
fluently, or rather impertine | 
moſt ſubjects; but not 4 think 5 ** 
deeply upon any; like thoſe who ke 
general ſuperficial acquaintance with a. 
moſt every body : to cultivate F 
and _ friendſhip with 
worthy perſons, would be of more fory; 
to them. The true genuine way 9 
a ſubſtantial ſcholar, is what takes * 


an intimate 


here, viz. to begin with thoſe general 


principles of reaſoning upon which 
ſcience depends, and which give 1 


to every part of literature; to make gra. 


dual advances a ſlow, but ſure proceſs ; 
to travel gently, with proper guides to 
direct us, through the moſt beautiful and 
fruitful regions of knowledge in general; 
before we fix ourſelves in, and covling 
ourſelves to, any particular province of i:: 
it being the great ſecret of education, not 
to make a man a complete matter of any 
branch of ſcience, but to give his mind 
that freedom, openneſs, and extent, which 
ſhall impower him to maſter it, or indeed 
any other, whenever he ſhall tura the 
bent of his ſtudies that way: which is beſt 


done, by ſetting before him, in his earlier 


years, a GENERAL view of the whole 
intellectual world: whereas an early and 
entire attachment to one particular call. 
ing, narrows the abilities of the mind to 
that degree, that he can ſcarce think out 
of that track to which he is accuſtomed, 

The next advantage I ſhall mention is, 
a direction in the choice of authors, upon 
the molt material ſubjects. For it is per- 
haps a great truth, that learning might 
be reduced to a much narrower compals, 
if one were to read none but original au- 
thors; meaning by original authors, thoſe 
who write chiefly from their own fund of 
ſenſe, without treading ſervilely in the 
ſteps of others, 


Here, too, a generous emulation 


quickens our endeavours, and the friend 
improves the ſcholar : the tediouſnels of 
the way to truth is inſenſibly beguiled by 


having fellow-travellers, who keep an 


even pace with us: each light diſpenſes a 
brighter flame, by mixing its ſocial rays 
with thoſe of others. Here we live ſe⸗ 
ene. from noiſe and hurry, far from 
the great ſcene of buſineſs, vanity, and 
idleneſs, our hours all our own. Here 


It is, as in the Athenian torch-race, where 


a ſeries of men have ſucceſſively tranſmit- 
ted from one to another the torch 0 
knowledge ; and no ſaoner has one Dy 


one or two 
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ied it, but another equally able takes the 
lamp to diſpenſe light to all within his 
here. But the greateſt commendation 
ak theſe ſeminaries is, thatthey have been 
conſtantly blackened by the enemies of 
eligion and goodneſs, Thoſe who have 
nlanted their batreries againſt the, Chriſt- 
un religion, have always ſingled out 
dne univerſities as the mark of their hoſti- 
ines: which is virtually to confeſs, that 
they are the bulwarks of religion, and 
that they can never ſucceed in their auda- 
cons attempts, till they have brought 
them into diſcredit. 

Others there may be, who cenſure them 
without juſt grounds. For it is a fault, 
o which men are very ſubject, to diſlike 
what is confeſſedly good; becauſe their 
erade conceptions, never reduced to prac- 
tice, may ſuggeſt ſomething in their opi- 
non better. But, in fact, where is there 


It is eaſy to form fine Utopian theories; 
tis eaſy to govern and manage our own 
ideas, the world within : for nothing 1s 
more pliant and obſequious, than our own 
eas: but to govern the world without, 
far more ſtubborn and uncomplying than 
our ideas, and new-mode] it to our 
ſchemes, this is the great difficulty. If 
they were to proceed from theory to fact, 
they would find ſeveral difficulties ftart 
vp, which they were not aware of; and 
that things upon experiment never fully 
anſwer the flattering notions which they 
may entertain in their imaginations. 

Diſmiſſing, therefore, theſe viſionaries, 
let me proceed to tell you, that our hopes 
are placed upon you ; that, whatever cla- 
mours may have been raiſed againſt you 
by men, who weakly or wickedly con- 
found the innocent with the guilty, by a 
judgment directly contrary to THAT of 
the laſt day (for that ſevers the one from 
the other); yet we look upon you for ſo 
conſiderable a part, as the moſt uncorrupt 
part of the nation, in principles at leaſt ; 
and, I think, in morals too. And may 
you long continue fo! for the univerſi- 


ration; and if the 
evil, the whole body of it muſt be full of 
darkneſs, ignorance, and vice. 

May none of us, therefore, zdly, com- 
plain, that the diſcipline of the place 1s 
two {tri ; when all the world befides are 
complaining of the remiſſneſs of it. May 
ve rather reflect, that there needs nothing 
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abetter method of education to be found ? 


ties have been juſtly called the eyes of the 100 
eyes of the nation be 
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elſe to make a man completely miſerable, 
but to let him, in the moſt dangerous 
ſtage of life, carve out an happineſs for 
himſelf, without any check upon the ſal- 
lies of youth. Thoſe to whom you have 
been over-indulgent, and perhaps could 
not have been otherwiſe, without pro- 
ceeding to extremities, never to be uſed 
but in deſperate caſes; thoſe have been 
always the moſt liberal of their cenſures 
and invectives againſt you; they put one 
in mind of Adonijah's rebellion againſt 
David his father: becauſe his father had 
not diſpleaſed him at any time in ſaying, Why 


haſt thou done ſo ? It is a certain ſign, men 


want reſtraints, when they are impatient 
under any; too headftrong to be govern- 
ed by authority, too weak to be conducted 
by reaſon. e Fe 

It were to be wiſhed, that they who 
claim greater indulgences, would ſeriouſ- 
ly reflect, that the glaring irregularities 
of two or three members bring an undiſ- 
1 cenſure upon a whole body, 
make a noiſe in, and alarm the world, as 
if all fleſh here had corrupted their ways: 
whereas the ſober modeſt worth of a much 
greater number, who here in private at- 


tend the duties of the wiſe and good, muſt, 


m the nature of the thing, eſcape the no- 
tice of the world. Notorious diſorders, 
how few ſoever are concerned, ftrike up- 
on the ſenſes of ſome, and affect the paſ- 
ſions of many more; by which (their ſenſes 
and paſſions) the groſs of mankind ge- 
nerally judge of things : but it requires 
ſome expence of reflection, to which the 
bulk of mankind will never put themſelves, 
to conſider, that great numbers muſt have 
ſpent their time profitably, formed habits 
of juſt thinking here, and laid in that 
ſtock of knowledge which they have pro- 
duced into view, in a more public ſphere : 
that thoſe vices which they complain of 
may not be the native growth of the 
place ; but imported from irregular and 
undifciplined families, from ſchools, and 
from the worſt of ſchools, the world at 
large, when youth are entered into it too 


n. 

Laſtly, conſider, that it is a ſure indi- 
cation of good ſenſe to be diſſident of it. 
We then, and not till then, are growing 
wiſe, when we begin to diſcern how weak 
and unwiſe we are, An abſolute per- 
fection of underſtanding is 1mpoſlible : 
he makes the neareſt approaches to it, 
who has the ſenſe to diſcern, and the hu- 
| mility 
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mility to acknowledge its imperfections. 
Modeſty always ſits gracefully upon youth: 
it covers a multitude of faults, and doubles 


the luſtre of every virtue which it ſeems 
to hide: the perfections of men being 


like thoſe flowers which appear more 
beautiful when their leaves are a little con- 


tracted and folded up, than when they 
are full-blown, and diſplay themſelves, 


without any reſerve, to the view. 


We are, ſome of us, very fond of 
knowledge, and apt to value ourſelves up- 
on any proficiency in the ſciences: one 


| ſcience, however, there is worth more 


than all the reſt, and that is the ſcience of 


living well: which ſhall remain, when, 
 ewhether there be tongues, they ſhall ceaſe; 


whether there be knowledge, it ſhall vaniſh 
away. As to new notions, and new doc- 


trines, of which this age is very fruitful, 


the time will come, when we /boll have 
#0 pleaſure in them; nay, the time ſhall 
come when they ſhall be exploded, and 


would have been forgotten, if they had 
not been preſerved in thoſe excellent 
books, which contain a confutation of 
them; like inſects preſerved for ages in 


amber, which otherwiſe would ſoon have 
returned to the common mals of things. 
But a firm belief of Chriflianity, and a 
practice ſuitable to it, will ſupport and in- 
vigorate the mind to the laſt, and moſt of 
all at laſt, at that important hour, which 
muſt decide our hopes and apprehenſions : 
and the wiſdom which, like our Saviour, 
cometh from above, will through his me- 
rits bring us thither. And indeed all our 
other ſtudies and purſuits, however dif- 
ferent, ought to be ſubſervient to, and 
centre in this grand point, the purſuit of 
eternal happineſs, by being good in our- 
ſelves, and uſeful to the world. Soon, 
very ſoon, the diſputer of this world may 
be no more: Of this world, ſays St. Paul: 
for diſputes will have no place in another, 
But the meek and humble Chriſtian, who 
chiefly deſired to underſtand that he might 
direct his will, and to know that he might 
act rightly, is a character which will ſtand 


us in ſtead for ever when pride and ſelf- 


confidence ſhall be no more, For we ſhall 
no more know in part. 
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preſent inquiry. 


Sed, v. 
SERMON v. 

On the Goverment of the Thoughts, 

[ Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, 1734] 


PROVERBS, iv. 23. 


Keep thy heart with all diligence: for out of it 10 
the iſſues of life. 


Put meaning of which words is, Keep 

a ſtrict guard over the workings of 
your mind, your thoughts, and incling. 
tions, of which the heart is commonly 
ſuppoſed to be the ſeat : for your life and 
converſation will be conformable to the 
main current of your thoughts and de. 
fires, | 


All fin confeſſedly conſiſting in the | 


will, he that wills the commiſſion of 3 
wicked action, is as guilty before God, 
who ſeeth in ſecret, as if he had actually 
committed the fact. For what ſhould 
hinder the man who deliberately indulges 
ſinful thoughts, from reducing them to 
practice? It is not the fear of God: for 
then he would not have given an uncon- 
trolled looſe to his thoughts, awed by that 
Being, who is of too diſcerning eyes not 
to behold the impurity of his heart, andof 
too pure eyes to behold it with pleaſore, 

No: it was another principle that re- 
ſtrained him, a fear of what the world 
would ſay. A conduct highly affrontive 
this! to be fool-hardy towards God, and 
a coward towards man ; to brave the al- 
mighty diſpleaſure of his Maker, and 
yet dread the impotent cenſures of the 
world. | 

The ſoul is ever buſy and at work; 
there is no pauſe, no ſuſpenſion, of thought, 
at leaſt while we are awake. Think we 
muſt—But what to think upon—what 
track to purſue, inſtead of giving our- 
ſelves an unconfined range, in that wide 
and ſpacious field of thinking, which 
opens itſelf to us on every hand- tis 
ought to be our ſtudy, and {hall be my 

Suffer me, then, 

I. To inquire how far we have or mi} 
have a command over our thoughts, al 
conſequently how far we are accoun 
for them. ; 

II. To lay down ſome directions for di 
government of our thoughts. | 

I. I am to inquire how far we have d 
may have a command over our 1 
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md conſequently how far we are account- 
them. | 

115 It is impoſſible to hinder irregu- 
kr fantaſtic, evil thoughts from riſing up in 
aur minds. Ill thoughts, like ill company, 
be ſometimes obtruding and forcing 
themſelves upon us: but then we may 
chooſe whether we will cultivate a famili- 
pity aud intimate acquaintance with 
hem : we may do as we pleaſe, whether 
ve will give them a friendly entertain- 
nent, or, on the other hand, diſmiſs theſe 
ulacious and impertinent intruders, with 
dis ſignificant rebuke: Away from me, 
« ye wicked thoughts, I will keep the 
« commandments of God.“ 

Secondly, It is not in our power to 
event diſtractions, interruption, and 
cation of thought, even in our religious 
airefſes to God. While the ſoul is im- 
nerſed in matter, it will be ſometimes too 
guid to raiſe its thoughts, or too vo- 
nile to fix them ſteadily upon God. This 
boar frailty, our misfortune, but will not 
be imputed to us as a fin, provided 
we ſtrive againſt it: and when we 
have done all we can, we have done all 
weonght, For this reaſon, as ſoon as 
xe enter the ſanctuary, we ſhould beg the 
afiftance of God's Spirit, that our 
thoughts may be fixed; that we may be 
collected in ourſelves, and ſerve God with 
that undivided attention which is due from 
a creature to his Creator; as knowing, 
tht it is ridiculous to expect God will 
dear us, when we really do not hear our- 
ſelves; which is the caſe when our lips 

due as it were mechanically, but our 
Ininds are abſent and inattentive. It was 
ith this view, * that, in the ancient Greek 
Ituroies, the deacon was ordered to cry 
BOW, bln Nr Dope, Let us pray ferwent- 
1; and again, ſome time after, %,, 
ket us pray more fervently. And it would 


mortatory admonition, which occurs ſo 
ten in our liturgy, vix. Let us pray:“ 
id which was inſerted with this deſign, 


Wugnts, to recall our ſtraggling ideas, 
nd to put us in mind that we ought to 
praying with an affectionate application. 

dy, Our thoughts are not abſo- 
nely free, juſt after we have received 
me conſiderable loſs or diſaſter. All 
dat we can do, is to take care, that we 
not gre up our mind a prey to melan- 


See Biſſe's Beauty of Holineſs. 
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be well, if we, would make this uſe of that 


mong others, to rally our undiſciplined 
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choly, and wilfully indulge our ſorrows ; 
which is the caſe of many, even under 
imaginary grievances. | 

They will ſupinely fit in a penſive poſ- 
ture, with folded arms, brooding over 
their woes, till they imagine themſelves 
upon the confines of another world ; or, 
if they be of a religious turn, they ſhall 
fancy, that the arrows of the Almighty are 
within them, the poiſon whereof drinketh up 
their ſpirits, Their reaſon ſhall be either 
entirely ſuſpended, or only employed to 
dwell upon, and heighten thoſe darkſome 
ideas, the imagery of a melancholic fan- 
cy, which preſent themſelves to view. 
Thus their mind ſhall reſemble a room 
hung about with black ; their underſtand- 
ing being like a feeble glimmering taper, 
that ſerveth only to ſhew the diſmal ſcene, 


and to render the herrors viſible. 


Some of theſe, during the time that 
their rational faculties are darkened with 
the fumes of melancholy, ſhall be haunt- 
ed with blaſphemous thoughts, which they 
complain they cannot get rid of: never 
conſidering, that our thoughts are no 
farther ours, than as we chooſe them ; thar 
all fin lies in the will, and all will implies 
choice: that thoſe thoughts, therefore, 
which are not our choice, which we re- 
ject with a ſettled averſion and abhor- 
rence, will never be placed to our account. 
Men, under this depreſſion and deſpon- 
dency, ſhould, with a manly determinate 
reſolution, rouſe themſelves from their 
lethargy, and apply themſelves with vi- 
gour to ſome employment, which may 
fill the capacity of their minds; or they 
muſt have recourſe to company, inno- 
cent diverſions, or exerciſe, which may 
lull their unquiet thoughts aſleep, and 
put their animal ſpirits into pleaſing and 
agreeable motions. | 

In the fourth place, angry thoughts 
fall under our confideration, And here, 
there are three things to be conſidered : 
1ſt, the paſſion of anger; 2dly, the firſt 
ſtarts, and ſallies of this paſſion; and 
laſtly, the deliberate and ſettled conſent 
of the will to them. It is impoſſible en- 
tirely to root out the paſſion of anger, it 
being interwoven in our nature; nor is it 
always in our power to prevent the firſt 
ſallies and ſtarts of it—thoſe primary mo- 
tions of the mind; though we may go a 

reat way towards it, by keeping a con- 
| Hex guard over ourſelves, and by inuring 
the mind to an habitual ſtate of recollec- 
tion. But ftill we are inveſted with a 
Aa power 
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power to with-hold the determinate con- 
ſent of the will to theſe primary motions : 
we may lay the axe to the root of the 
tree, and quell them at their firſt inſur- 
rection; we may uſe the like expedient as 
Cæſar did, which was to repeat the letters 
of the Greek alphabet to himſelf, as ſoon 
as paſſion began to ferment: or we may 
counterbalance one paſſion by another, 
and may turn their artillery upon them- 
ſelves. We may call in our fear to ſub- 
due our anger. | 
So far then as our thoughts are invo- 
luntary, ſo far they are not ſinful. After 
all our endeavours to dreſs the little gar- 
den of the mind, ill thoughts, like weeds, 
will ſpring up; they are the native pro- 
duce of the Fl: but if we take care to 
root them up as faſt as poſſible, as well as 
to cultivate and cheriſh each generous and 
beautiful plant ; this is all that God re- 
quires of us. . 
The mind is paſſive in receiving its no- 
tices of things, whether pure or impure; 
but it is active in its determination, whe- 
ther to harbour or diſcard them. As far 
as it is paſſive, it is entirely innocent; as 
far as it is active, it is accountable: and it 
_ certainly is active, when we dwell upon 


impure thoughts with complacency ; when 


we ſtrengthen ourſelves in wickedneſs, by 
cheriſhing the remembrance of paſt guilty 
Joys, and laying ſcenes in our imagina- 
tion, for the entertainment of future plea- 
ſures. The ſoul takes in ideas of all 
kinds, like the net in ſcripture that ga- 
thered of every kind : but then the judg- 
ment 1s active in ſorting them; in pru7ting 
the good, as it were, into vefels, and caſting 
the bad away. Here the mind can exer- 
ciſe its inviſible empire; it can, in moſt 
caſes, ſay to one idea, Go, and it goeth ; 
and to another, Come, and it cometh : as 
well as to the organs of the body, Do 
this, and he doth it. For inſtance, out 
of that variety of objects which preſent 
themſelves, it can ſingle out for a more 
particular and diſtiuct view the following 
ones, v1z. eternal happineſs or miſery ; 
that all-knowing Being, who is the wit- 
neſs of our actions here, who will be the 
judge of them at the laſt day, and the re- 
warder or puniſher of them to all eternity, 
We can inure ourſelves to ſuch conſider- 
ations (every evening as we lie down, 
and every morning as we riſe up) till dur 
ſpirits almoſt mechanically run in the ſame 
beaten track: till our thoughts almoſt as 
naturally flow 1n the ſame pure unſullied 
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current to which they have been habi. 
tuated, as a river does in the channel to 
which it has been long accuſtomed. The 
muſt know little of human nature, *. 
the workings of their own minds, who do 
not obſerve that the train of their thoughts 
and motions of their ſouls depend almoſ: 
as much upon cuſtom as the motions of 
their bodies do. 

If a man fixes his thoughts, for ex. 
ample, upon money, and turns in his head 
all the ways and means of having his por. 
tion in this life, his ſoul, his groveling 
ſoul, will cleave to the duſt. If he fixes 
his thoughts deliberately and ſeriouſly 
(morning and evening) upon the im- 
mortal welfare of his ſoul, it will fed. 
faſtly cleave unto God. | 

Only take this along with you, that 
good thoughts muſt not juſt paſs thro? the 
mind like a gueſt that tarri:th but an hour: 
no, they mult dwell there, till our hearts 
be pierced with a feeling ſenſe of them, 
as well as our heads convinced of the 
truth and importance of them. Good 
thoughts will not court our acquaintance, 
and make the firſt advances to us : but if 
we often read and mediate on religious 
ſubjects; if we, at ſtated hours, invite 
them to come and make their abode with 
us, they will at laſt come of themſelves, 
without waiting for the formality of a ſet 
invitation. Religion deeply imbibed, 
like profound knowledge, mult be the 
offspring of ſilence, unbroken medita- 
tions, and oft-repeated thoughts. Thus, 
and thus only, God will reign in the 
little world within us, as he does in 
the great world, ſupreme, over all bleſſed 
for evermore, and evermore bleſſing us: 
our hearts will be a little heaven, where 
the Deity rules enthroned and upper- 
moſt, with an unrivalled influence; cach 
paſſion, like avind and form, fulfilling 
His avord. | 

But farther, the ſoul has a power 
lodged in itſelf to with-hold its approba- 
tion, when a ſenſible object is preſented; 
till it has examined, whether all things 
conſidered, upon the balance of the ac- 
count, it be for its good in the whole, or 
no. We can as well ſuſpend our judg- 
ment, till we have got moral evidence 
that ſuch an apparent good will really 


conduce to our happineſs, as ” 2 
| 4 


ſtand till, when we are not aſſured, Fr 
ſuch a path leads to our journey s end! 
« Our mature examination is the co 
6 | "a guide; termmauon 

ſulting of a guide; the de "I 
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« of the will thereupon, is the following 
« of that guide 2 | 
what the government of our thoughts 
| is: they are not criminal, till they 
Ki the conſent of the will; and the 
bal can with-hold that conſent, till it 
zus ſufficiently conſidered the whole 
dale: otherwiſe we ſhould have no more 


| morſe for willing and acting upon a 


recipitate judgment, than we 
3 a Lane for falling, or 
ire for burning: for we could never 
have any compunction of conſcience for 
that which we were ſenſible we could not 
kelp, The will, then, cannot be irreſiſti- 
bly enſlaved by any finite gratification, 
becauſe it may fill think of a greater; 
and allowing that its juſt weight, give it 
the aſcendant over the leſſer. We may 
ihituate ourſelves to the contemplation 
of the greateſt good, and then leſſer de- 
lights will ſhine with a diminiſhed luſtre, 
or rather have 99 glory, by reaſon of the 
gj that excelleth. —o | 5 
* Our ideas are of no manner of ſervice, 
when they lie, as it were, in heaps inour 
mind, huddled and confuſed : we muſt 
draw them out and unfold them, before 
we can put them to uſe. Thus, for 
inſtance, the conſideration, that there is 
a God, is a great reſtraint from fin : 
but it is not this thought in the groſs 
only : the idea mult be opened and un- 
ravelled, and what is contained in it laid 
Glinfly and in order before us, to make 
it an effectual preſervative againſt vice: 
as that he who made and upholds every 
being, mult be intimately preſent to every 
thing ; that a Being infinitely holy muſt 


puniſh it; that when we do ill, we for- 
feit his favour, who can overcait the ſoul 


blackneſs of darkneſs, or brighten it up 
with the fulneſs of bliſs and glory: that 
of him we and all things are, as our 
Creator; through him we and all things 
continue, as our Preſerver; and to him 
al mat we are, is to be aſcribed; and 
a that we can do, is but our bounden 
uty, | | 

If it be poſſible for a man to fin with 
ſuch clear, open, and explicit notices of 
Cod, appearing, without any reſerve, in 
their full trength to his mind, it will be 
mpoluble for him to repent: for repent- 


9 al. 
* Lecke's works, vol. 1. page 112, 
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Here then we ſee, 


cetelt vice; a Being infinitely juſt muſt 


with a gloom of horror and the very 
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ance is owing to the recollection of ſuch 
thoughts as theſe, to the rallying thoſe 
forces of the mind, which were put into 
ſuch diſorder and confuſion, that they 
could do no ſervice, by the onſet of ſome 
paſſion. 

I have here anticipated ſome things, 
which fall more properly under my ſecond 


head; becauſe, in ſhewing what power 


we have over our thoughts, it was neceſ- 
ſary to conſider what power we had, if 
we obſerved certain rules. 

II. I proceed now more particularly 
to lay down ſome rules for the conduct o 
our thoughts. | 

In the firſt place, we mult not give too 
much into light amuſements. Vagrant, 
diſorderly, ungoverned thoughts, are as 
naturally the reſult of a playing, viſiting. 
wandering life, as a coming reaſon 
and well-diſciplined thoughts are the reſult 
of watchfulneſs, frequent meditation, and 
recollection. It is an evident and acknow- 
ledged truth, that ſenſuality is deſtructive 
of true piety : but I believe, that a con- 
tinued ſucceſſion of diverſions, and an 
impertinent courſe of life, will as effec- 
tually take off all religious impreſſions, as 
even ſenſuality itſelf: becauſe the mind is 
ſo narrowed by confining itſelf to a poor 
{et of low, little, childiſh notions, that it 
cannot, in proceſs of time, open wide 
enough to admit of ſuch grand and au- 
guſt objects, as thoſe of God and a bleſſed 
unmortality. WET, | 

The mind, by being fixed on trifles, 
1s diſabled and indiſpoſed for greater and 
more important buſineſs: hence a ſoul 
giddy with filly joys, or burdened with 
imaginary cares. It is the ſame thing, 
whether the good ſeed is ſunk in mud, in 
gluttony, and intemperance; or it is burnt 
up by the heat of the ſun, by the bright- 
nels and gaiety of what we call a genteel 
lite. 

What a ſhocking thing is it to ſee 
creatures, who have families to take care 
of, or, at leaſt, their own ſouls to ſave, 
doing little or nothing but eating and drink- 
ing, and then riſing up to play; while their 
minds are agitated alternately by the 
hopes of winning, or the fear of loſing! 
Each liberal ſentiment and every other 
paſſion is ſuſpended, to give way to the 
exereiſe of the moſt illiberal and ſordid of 
all the paſſions, the deſire of gain. This 
diverſion is, one would think, the device 
of thoſe who cannot ſhine in eonverſation, 

Aaz to 
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to put themſelves upon a level with thoſe 
that can. In lieu, therefore, of conver- 
ſation, they have ſubſtituted this amuſe- 
ment, than which nothing, except their 
own converſation, can be more inſipid. 
And if this were the deſign of thoſe who 
have as little to ſay, as they have to do, 
they have effectually compaſſed their 
ends; there being no room for uſeful re- 
flection, no place for good ſenſe to in- 
ſtruct, or wit to entertain, the company; 
all diſtinction between poverty of thought 
and a rich fund of knowledge, where this 
has no opportunity to diſplay, nor that to 
expoſe itſelf, being loſt and confounded : 
and when they retire home, they have this 
comfortable reflection to make, that a ſoul 
capable of enlarging its ſtock of ideas, 
and improving its love of virtue, has, for 
a conſiderable time, been converſant with 


no ideas, but thoſe which were exactly 


ſuited to the capacity and taſte of a child. 
The mind is enlarged or contracted, juſt 
as the objects upon which it chooſes to 
dwell, and is moſt familiar with, are great 
or little. 5 | 
Diverfions, however innocent in them- 
ſelves, may be very injurious in their con- 
ſequences ; becauſe they deſtroy a great- 
| neſs and manlineſs of ſoul, and occaſion 
that unſettled levity of temper, which ex- 
poſes us to the inroad of temptations, and 
makes us ſuſceptible of bad impreſſions. 
A determinate ſteadineſs of mind being 
once loſt, which is the anchor of the ſoul, 
ſhe becomes the ſport of paſſions, and is 
carried away with every wind. 
Secondly, We muſt avoid the reading 
of bad books. For it is certain, that as 
good books adorn the mind with the trea- 
tures of good ſenſe and beneficial know- 
| ledge, ill ones muſt ſtore it with a fund 
of impure and immodeſt ideas. Thus 
many plays, inſtead of ennobling the ſoul 
with generous ſentiments, ſully the ima- 
gination, by deſcribing luſt with all its in- 
centives and allurements, and awaken 
thoſe paſſions which lay dormant before. 
If we ſay we read them for their wit, and 
not for their impurity, it may be true; 
but then it ought to be conſidered, that 
the poiſon of vice never goes more glibly 
down than when wit is made the vehicle 
to convey it. It is granted, that good 
writers make the deeper impreſſion, when 
they make their court to the fancy by 
bribing it with agreeable metaphors, 
paintings, and lively unagery : becauſe 
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the ſoul being obliged to uſe the minig an 


of the ſenſes, if we would gain an acc Tbire 
to, and procure an audience trom, the ſoul ad. as 
their ſovereign, we muſt firſt addreſs 0,8 ferment 
ſelves to the ſenſes, as we do to other mi oe idea 
8 niſters. Muſt not, therefore, impu by ſum 
ideas, as well as virtuous ones, find x puſion 
eaſier admittance to the mind, and me brit?» | 
with a more favourable reception, whe nnd o. 
they come recommended by the agreeabl affembl: 
dreſs of wit; eſpecially if we config. Ml hence t 
the inbred corruptions of the heart, zu ul, is; 
that they have a ſtrong party within | check 0 
Spritely ſallies of the imagination, M dreftee 
heightenings of poetry, and artful un if one 1 
of thought, dazzle the mind, and binde! be ſo fe 
it from conſidering the deformity of H fon t 
vice which they infinuate. The mon brutes! 
beautiful any genius is, the more irjur creatur 
it does, when it is proſtituted to lewdne WM pover, 
But theſe writings are more eſpecizhi ben im 
baneful to young, raw, and unfurniſhe WM fre te 
minds ; like poiſon, which always operate channel 
the moſt powerfully upon an empty to examp 
mach. And perhaps the ditticulcies which comme 
ſome people are obliged to confli& viii co 
upon the account of their virtue, woul{Wto him 
not have been ſo great, if it had not been Would 
in ſome meaſure, blaſted in the bud by bon 
ſome of thoſe looſe authors, with whom{M(uccour 
this nation abounds more than perbap ce. 
any other. | umes : 
I would not be thought to paſs a gene ar 
ral undiſtinguiſhing cenſure upon all play: tüte! 
ſome of them are rational and manly en-WWPryer, 
tertainments, and may be read with in M e 
provement, as well as delight. As for“ may 
the reſt, I would offer it to the confideraW* beer 
tion of virtuous perſons, whether it be“ am! 
conſiſtent with their character, as ſuch, u | fh: 
read in the cloſet, or hear on the ſtage ſh he 
ſuch lewd and immodeſt ſentiments, as N proa 
would not be conſiſtent with modeſty tofſÞcont 


ducati 
refixe 
forthw! 
or the 
dy im 
and de 


hear or utter in private converſation? 
Whether moſt plays are not full of ſuc 
groſs ideas and impure ſpeeches, as a mo- 
deſt perſon would think himſelf obliged io 
reſent, if addreſſed to him in company? 
Add to this, that thoſe who lay themſelves 


out in peruſing books addreſſed wholly to ltita 
the imagination, will look upon ev! flenthy 
other compoſition as dry, jejune, and tate x crout 
leſs: juſt as thoſe who are accuſtomed tote pr 


high-ſeaſoned delicacies, which inflame der tr 


the blood, have a diſtaſte for plain 25d ine 
ſimple food, however nouriſning % Pra) 
wholeſome. * 


bite in 
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Thirdly, Call in other ideas to your 
id, as ſoon as ever any paſſion begins to 
ferment : for you break the force of any 
meidea, however ſtrong and importunate, 
by ſummoning in others. One violent 
lion does, for a time, ingroſs the whole 
rate, becauſe brutes have not a com- 
mand over their paſt perceptions, ſo as to 
emble them when they pleaſe : and 
hence their rage, or their grief, or their 
ul, is genuine and unmixed, without any 
check or reſtraint upon it from a power 
ofreflefting upon ſomething elſe. And 
if one paſſion ingroſſes the whole man, 
he ſo far degenerates into a brute : for, 
from this power over our ideas, which 
hrutes have not, we are ſtyled reaſonable 
creatures; and, by the exerciſe of this 
Wponer, we become in fact ſo. We muſt 
„ben immediately, upon any temptation, 
die to turn our thoughts into another 
e dannel. I have already mentioned the 
MW erimple of an Heathen : here I ſhall re- 
col commend that of a Chriſtian emperor, 
bo conſtantly, upon ſuch occaſions, ſaid 


ſhould be overſet by any ſudden guſt of 
paſſion before he had time to call in the 
ſuccours of mighty reaſon, and almighty 
erace, Or, as novelty may have ſome- 
tines a greater effect, than what is fa- 
ne MW niliar to us, we may, for variety, ſub- 
vs WJ /itute in the room of it, this or any other 
n Wprzyer, which, by reaſon of its ſhortneſs, 
m- ray eaſily be remembered: O God, 
* may thy mercy pardon what I have 


"am! and may thy wiſdom direct what 
„ 1 ſhall be!“ 

When we obſerve in ourſelves the leaſt 
aproaches towards anger, luſt, envy, and 
Ucontent ; we are not to put off our ap- 
Jucation to God for his grace, to ſome 
renxed diſtance of time: no, we ſhould 
thwith defire his aſſiſtance, and pray 
ar the ſuccours of his Holy Spirit. For 
by immediately recollecting ourſelves, 
ad defiring his aſſiſtance upon the firſt 
ſolcitation of any vice; which we may do 
ently in public as well as in private, in 
kCroud as well as in our cloſet; we ſtop 
pe progreſs of evil, by introducing ano- 

er tram of thinking: whereas, A de- 
ung our addreſſes till the ſtated periods 
Payer return, we let the poiſon work 
| © without applying the proper anti- 
"11 time. No doubt, morning and 


to himſelf the Lord's prayer, leſt he 


* been! may thy grace reform what I 
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evening prayers are indiſpenſable duties ; 


and ſome part of our time ought every 


day to be dedicated to God, as an ac- 
knowledgment that the whole of our time 
is his gift, But we -ought to take 
care, that our formal petitions do not 
ſuperſede our habitual and conſtant en- 
deavours. And if we would know the 
reaſon why ſome who are conſtant to their 
devotions, yet are as envious, cenſorious, 
fretful, and impatient as others; it is, 
becauſe they uſe religion merely as an oc- 
caſional, formal, ſet thing; but never ha- 
bitually apply it to the common occur- 
rences of life. They put it on like ſome 
particular dreſs, at ſet times, and on ſome 
occaſions ; and then lay it aſide again for 


the reſt of the week. On the other 


hand, if, upon the firſt motions towards 
anger, impatience, uncharitableneſs, &c. 
they without delay, upon the ſpot, 
praved to God, and invoked his aid; this 
would be, upon every incident, an expe- 
dient, to expel bad thoughts, before they 
had gotten full poſſeſſion of the heart, by 
bringing others more worthy into their 
room. We muſt feel, if we are atten- 
tive, the diſorders of the mind, as well as 
the diſtempers of the body. We muſt 
know, when any glance of ill-nature, luſt, 
or diſcontent, comes acroſs our minds; 


and to turn our thoughts to God, upon 


that emergent occaſion, by a mental 
prayer, 1s inſtantly to withdraw the mind 
from evil, to retract the bad deſign, be- 
fore it has made any advances in our 
hearts, and to endeavour after the op- 
polite virtue. Whatever methods we 
take to govern our unruly thoughts, we 
muſt employ them, when they firſt take 
up arms. We muſt before paſſion makes 
head, and becomes formidable, recollect 
ſuch thoughts as theſe: How often 
« have my ſecond cooler thoughts diſap- 
« proved, what my firſt apprehenſion of 
« things, upon a ſudden provocation, 
« have ſuggeſted ? When ſtorms ariſe in 


« my breaſt, I will wait for the ſecond 


ce ſurer report, which my judgment ſhall! 


« bring in, for the ſtill ſmall voice of 


6 reaſon.”? 

Fourthly, We muſt often deſcend into 
ourſelves. Some are, in a bad ſenſe, 
moſt buſy, when and where they have 
nothing to do: we too, in another ſenſe, 
muſt be moſt buſy, when, in the language 
of the world, we have nothing to do; 
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but, in the language of reaſon and Chriſ- 
tianity, have our etcinal ſalvation to 
avork out with fear and trembling. We 
muſt aſk our hearts the following queſ- 
tions: © "Tell me truly, O my conſcience, 
am I really better than other men? or 
am I a more artful hypocrite? Am I 
not like an actor, who may chooſe per- 
«© haps to ſuſtain the character of a ſaint 
or ſome worthy man on the theatre, 
before the eyes of the public; but, 
„When withdrawn behind the ſcenes, is 
upon a level with thoſe who acted the 
parts of a villain, or an abandoned 
«« debauchee? Am I intrinſically good, 
«« good through a principle of obeying 
and pleaſing my Maker? or do I only 
« ſtudy to ſave appearances with regard 
„ to the world? Inſtead of waſling my 
«« time in thoſe follies which fill the 
« circle of an uſeleſs life, do I grow 
„ wiſer, humbler, and meeker, as I in- 
% creaſe in years? or is the heat and 
„ paſſion of youth only ſucceeded by the 
«« peeviſhneſs of a more advanced age; 
like wine fermenting when it is new, 
and growing ſour and eager when it is 
« drawn to the dregs?“ | 

Without ſuch queſtions often aſked, 
and ſeriouſly anſwered, without ſounding 
the depth of our hearts, our lives will be 
one univerſal void, one undiſtinguithed 
blank, without -any act of ſubſtantial, 
well-grounded, inward piety, to fill the 
ſpace between the cradle and the grave. 
They will be, what they are often com- 
pared to, a dream indecd, where caprice 
and fancy govern, but reaſon lies aſleep. 
We are often inquiring into other people's 
concerns; we are induſtrious to know, 
and glad to communicate, how much ſuch 
2 man has, how much he expends, and 
waether his expences ſuit his income : 
but, alas ! it would be much better for us 
to turn our thought inwards, and to view 
the workings of the ſoul. Are we reluc- 
tant and unwilling to do it? then we 
may take it for granted, there isome- 
thing amiſs within: for that life can 
no more be ſound at the bottom, than 
that religion, which dreads the teit of a 
fair examination. Fain would J perſuade 
thoſe, with whom novelty has ſo great 
charms, that they ſpend their time in 


little or nothing, but hearing, ſeeing, or 


telling ſomething new, to add yet one 
new thing more, new, I mean, to them, 
viz. one ſerious thought upon the follow- 


4 | | 


ing queſtion : - What would hecone g 
them, if God ſhould require then 
* ſouls this night ? what, if upon thu 
6 ſuppoſition they ſhould be finally h 
« and miſcarry for ever? what, if urn 
that ſuppoſition they are going tg vine 
an account, before the preate} gf 
* beings, of a life, that they cannot . 
„ flect upon, even in private and bf 
« themlelves, without the utmoſt fn 
and confuſion ?*? We arc, too nay 
of us, at a great expence of time, hel, 
and fortune: one expence, however, j; 
neceſſary ; an expence of thought, a4 
of that we are very ſparing. | 
But this brings me, laltly, to merten 
another preſervative againſt evil thougin, 
I mean the purſuit of knowledge. 
For, in proportion as our love f.r co, 
templation increaſes, a reliſh fer ci. 
minal pleaſures will deaden and aba, 
The more variety of knowledge the mind 
is enriched with, the more channels ther 
will be to divert our thoughts in, 
When once the ſoul, which has a ref 
activity, and mult be at work, is pb. 
vided with proper materials to work 
upon, when once carly cuſtom has made 
a rational and ſolid train of thinking ea 
to you; you will be comparatively happr, 
unleſs ſome uncommon difafter befal you, 
for the remaining term of your lik, 


Moſt other pleaſures, beſides thoſe df 


knowledge and virtue, are either ide 


diverſions to ſooth the ſoul into a forget 
fulneſs of its miſeries, and to make l 
paſs away unperceived ; or they 
tumultuous joys, which put the tou! 5 
a ferment, and give it too violent agr. 
tions: but your pleaſures will be te 
perfections of human nature, anc jou 
ſelf an ornament to it. Reading as 
thinking will quicken all the fil icenes 
of life, and direct you in all the buy 
parts of it. Whereas if you negled ll 
early culture, you will fall into the noi 
uneaſy ſituation of mind, that of beng 
weary of vourſelf, and yet be incapad 
of reliſning any company, but what 58 
poor and uninſtructive as your dis, 
Your time will be a burden to }% 

yourſelf (for ſuch is that man bo 
little or no good) an uſeleſs burden b 
public. Your mind, hke your bt 
came naked into ihe world, and naked W 
it return, unenriched with doll 
unennobled by virtue. The fercete 
your paſſions will, indeed, in the N 
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of life, abate and die away : and it is 
rery providential that they Go decay. 
tor a weak infirm body could not bear 
thoſe violent eruptions, to which youth 
« {ubje&t : they would be like new wine 
» od bottles: the ferment would be too 
{rong and impetuous for the weak inclo- 
ſie; it would burſt through, and deſtroy 
tem, But, though the paſſions con- 
tm themſelves, your folly will only 
receive different modifications, accord- 
ng to the different ſtages of life : and 
what was an active vigorous impertinence 
in youth, will be in age a joyleſo dulneſs. 
It is the fame ſhallow ſtream Mill ; only 
what ran before with an empty noiſe, 
will be, in the winter of your days, 
frozen and motionleſs, Of a profligate 
youth, an untimely death or a diſ- 


fnvolous old age, and all the childiſhneſs 
of our former years, without the vivacity 
pf them; you mult have recourſe to a 
docſand trifles to fill up the mighty void 
of thought, to ſhut out that importunate 
ntruder, ſelf- reflection, and to keep off 
that ſullenneſs, which muſt come upon a 
mind conſcious of no intrinſic worth: 
and when ſome years, each ſucceeding 
dne more flat and inſipid than the fore- 
pong, are thus ſpent, you can have no 
fezlon to wiſh for a longer continuance 
n this world, but merely becauſe you 
read what will be your condition in 
notaer, Idleneſs will either end in a 
donfrmed ſtupidity, or it will break out 
to an ill- natured activity, into ſpleen, 
retfulneſs, and impatience, juſt as it 
beets with a phlegmatic, or a warm 
omplexion, The ſoul, when withheld 
dom its proper ſphere of action, either 
ales into a liches ſtagnation, or it preys 
pon itſelf, and contracts a rancorous 
agerneſs of ſpirit, diſſatisfied with itſelf, 
nd out of humour with every thing elſe. 
uineſs, on the other hand, application 
nd induſtry, will ſhut up all the avenues 
d <mptation, fill the compaſs of our 
nds, and exclude thoſe vicious ideas, 
uch will be laying cloſe fiege, and 
tſing for admitrance. 
May God defend us from all adverfities 


„%% en 12 the body, and from all 
9 1 be which may aſſault and hurt 
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tempered old age is the neceſſary conſe- 
qzence ; of a giddy impertinent youth, a 
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SERMON VL 


On the Reaſonableneſs of Prayer in 
general, and of Public Worſhip, 


ROMANS, XU. 12. 
Continuing inſtant in prayer. 


TO preſerve upon our minds a ſenſe of 

God, and our dependence on him, 
the apoltle here recommends conſtant 
prayer, 


To enforce which advice, I ſhall, 

I. Shew the reaſonableneſs and ad- 
vantages of prayer in general. 

II. Of public worſhip. 

III. Of family-prayer. 

IV. Conclude with an exhortation to 
prayer. 


I. Then, I am to ſhew the reaſonable- 
neſs and advantages of prayer in general. 

Certainly nothing is more reaſonable, 
than that we, who know that every good 
and perfect gift cometh from above, ſhould 
acknowledge, that it doth ſo, by lookin 
up to that Being from whom our Belp 
cometh, Were, indeed, what we receive, 
a matter of ſtrict debt, then we might 
ſay, Who is the Lord, that we ſhould 
pray unto him ? but as our enjoyments 
are the effects of his undeſerved mercy, 
it becomes us to aſk if we would receive. 
In a word, they that are ſenſüble of their 
dependence every moment upon God, 
ought to perform ſuch acts as are ex- 
preſſive, in the moſt ſignificant manner, 
of that dependence. Now, prayer 15 
the moſt ſignificant and expreſſive of our 
dependence upon him: ſince not to pray, 
would imply, that what is conveyed to 
us was not of free grace, but a matter of 
undiſputed right. 

Again, if prayer be beneficial to 
human nature, God, as a good Creator, 
muſt neceſſarily defire the performance of 
a duty which 1s for the good of his crea- 
tures : but that prayer is beneficial to 
human nature, is evident; | 

Becauſe, in the firſt place, it has a ten- 
dency to beget in us thoſe very graces 
and virtues, which we pray for. For 


what we conſtantly and ſerwuſly pray 
for, that we ſhall earneſtly defire; and 
what we earneftly deſire, that we ſhall 
A 4 4 


endea- 
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endeavour to attain: warm deſires 
naturally ripen into correſpondent ac- 
tions. | 
Secondly, What can humble the ſoul 
more in proſperity, than to proſtrate our- 
{elves before him, who it clothed wwith 
majeſty and honour ? or what can brighten 
up the ſoul more in adverſity, than to 
conſider him who is the almighty helper of 
the friendleſs * Nothing is more deeply 
rivetted in human nature, than a ſpirit of 
ſelf-ſufficiency and independency : and 
nothing is more requiſite to beat down 
this ſpirit than prayer, which is the con- 
feſſion of inſufficiency in ourſelves, and 
our dependence on our Maker. When 
we are praying, we either do, or ought 
to conſider ourſelves, as fo many male- 
factors met to implore the mercy of our 
great judge : and what can lower the 
pride of man more, than ſuch a con- 
ſideration ? „ | 
Thirdly, It is the beſt expedient to 
compoſe our paſtions. We mult not pre- 
tend it is impoſlible to govern our paſ- 
ſions. For what we can govern in the 
preſence of a king, or any great man, 
that we may certainly do by the con- 
ſideration of the preſence of the King of 
kings. And yet it 15 a melancholy truth, 
that thouſands, who act a part with great 
applauſe on the public theatre of the 
world, would not for a great deal, that 
mankind ſhould fee what they a& behind 
the ſcenes, when withdrawn from the eye 
of the world into privacy and retirement. 
The misfortune is, we do not habituate 
ourſelves to a vigorous ſenſe of God's 
preſence. Now, prayer ſupplies this de- 
fect: it ſets God before us, makes us 
conſider ourſelves as acting immediately 
under his all-ſeeing eye, and poſſeſſes 
our minds with a lively reverence of his 
tremendous nature. And to conſider, 
that a Being, whom the Heaven and the 
beawen of heavens cannot contain, is about 
eur path and about our bed, and ſpies out 
all our ways ; that he, in whom abe live, 
and move, and have our being, muſt be 
nearer to the ſoul than any object what- 
ever; and that therefore, in a much 
nobler ſenſe than this ſaying was uſed 
formerly, we are never leſs alone, than 
we are thus alone, holding an intercourſe, 
and walking with God; is a thought 
enough to rouſe the moſt indolent, and 
fix the moſt unſteady, _ 
Fourthly, Prayer is highly uſeful to 
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Sea, J. Ser 
beget and cheriſh in us an univerſal be. ner 
nevolence, Whenever we have any gif pra 
ference with a neighbour, let us, infe,4 | 
of indulging little ſpiteful refledig, kep 
fall on our knees, and pray for him with the 
a ſerious recollection of mind, beggi of! 
that God would adjuſt his ſupplies to hy del 
neceſſities, protect him with his poye, for 
direct him by his wiſdom, and crow cor 
him with mercy and loving.-kindneß: ten 
after ſuch particular, earneit, and u. rev 
peated applications to the throne gf of t 
grace, we ſhould find all ill-natured ang the 
cankered paſſions die away, and a tender bec 
ſympathiſing temper, a flowing hum. att 
nity, and a liberal open-heartedneſs, {ye. ma 
ceed in their room. We ſhall think ng us 
inſtance of common civility too preat tg rec 
be ſhewn to him, for whom we fivcerely 1s t 
and conſtantly defired eternal happineh, but 
And to this univerſal interceſſion for their ſho 
bittereſt foes and for all mankind, which whi 
was the conſtant practice of the primitie hur 
Chriſtians, perhaps it was owing, that rec 
whenever the plague raged in any of the goc 
moſt populous cities, ſuch as Rome, Alx. Oper 
andria, &c. they ſent ſupplies to relieve ſon 
the neceſſities, and adminiſtered med. to 
cines to cure the diſeaſes, even of ther har 
perſecutors. While their friends and pra 
relations forſook them and fled, the tha 
Chriſtians ſtood their ground, and endes. but 
voured to fave the lives of their enemies the 
at the hazard of their own. We could and 
not be guilty of any unkind, angry, vot 
peeviſh behaviour to him in public, for ace 
whoſe ſpiritual and temporal welfare ve acc 
daily, ſeriouſly, and affeQionately put Jett 
up our prayers in private: to pour fort der 
the overflowings of a benevolent neat the 
towards any man in prayer to God for has 
him, and to vent the n of our len 
gall in company againſt him, being! ado 
incompatible as light and darkneb tior 
Thoſe generous ſentiments, to which i? dw 
had habituated the mind by the Rated del 
hours of devotion, would open and tt. 25 
large the mind with the mot animate! pit 
=> impartial good-will, would free u 5 
from all rancour to our foes, all pat 1 
attachments to our friends, and all i, 0 
difference to the reſt of mankind; woul 10 
gain admittance for an extenſive chant; i. N 
where it was before a ſtranger, and cul * 
tivate its intereſts, where it Was area 15 
a well-received gueſt. Prayers for i = 
mankind offered up daily to him, mw pi 
the univerſal Parent of mankind, e Pl 


nevolenct, 


derm. 
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nevolence, 23 well as devotion, put in 
ice every day. | 

; bg] is checked and every virtue 

kept alive by a fixed awakened ſenſe of 

1 Deity, by a due regard for, and fear 

of him. Now, conſtant attentive prayer 


beſt 


preſerves this regard and reverence 


for an inviſible being; juſt as a conſtant 
correſpondence cheriſhes the affectionate 
remembrance of an abſent friend, and 
reyives thoſe impreſſions, which length 
of time would wear out and deface. God 
therefore grants our petitions, not merely 
becauſe we pray, but becauſe prayer, 
attentive prayer, though it does not 


make 


him more willing to beſtow, makes 


us fitter and more qualified ſubjects to 
receive the emanations of his favour. It 
5 true, God will grant us what is fit; 


but then it is as true, that it is not fit he 


ſhould proſtitute his favours upon thoſe, 


ſpirit, 


Spirit 


who will not pray for them with an 
humble ſenſe of their dependence, and 
receive them with a grateful ſenſe of his 
goodneſs. The fitneſs of the thing de- 
pends upon the qualifications of the per- 
ſon; and the qualification of the perſon 
to receive depends upon that holy 
| humble frame of mind, from which 
prayer proceeds. We do not pretend 
that the Deity is altered by our prayers ; 
but that the relation which we bear to 
the Deity is ſo, when from irreligious 
and indevout ſinners we commence ſincere 
votaries of religion. God, who accepterh 
according to what a man hath, and not 
according to what he hath not, will not re- 
ject the poor weak efforts of an indigent 
dependent being, willing to expreſs, in 
the beſt manner he can, the notices he 
has upon his mind of the divine excel- 
lency ; yet unable to perform any act of 
adoration, which bears the leaſt propor- 
tion to his greatneſs. And he, who 
awelleth not in temples made with hands, 
delighteth to dwell in a much nobler 
temple, that of an humble and contrite 


Add to theſe arguments, that prayer 
5 exemplified in our Saviour's life, in- 
elcated 

this ſtrong motive, that he will give his 
Holy Spirit to them that aſk him. And 
t1s highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a 
Being always benevolent to us, always 


intimately preſent with us, will not be 
wantin 


in his precepts, and enforced by 


g in the gracious aſſiſtances of his 
to that ſoul, which is not wanting 


5 
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to itſelf in humble addreſſes joined with 


its own vigorous endeavours. And vice 
is perhaps nothing but the ſmothering 
and ſtifling the beams of divine grace; 
as blackneſs is nothing but the abſorbing 
and ſuffocating the rays of light. 

It would be ridiculous to deny the 
operations of the Holy Spirit, becauſe we 
are not ſenſible of them, and do not 
know how God actuates the ſoul. We 
ought rather to reaſon thus : We know 
that we have been holden up by God ever 
fince aue were born; but yet have not an 
intimate conſciouſneſs and feeling of that 
influence by which he ſupports us, or any 
knowledge how he upholds our exiſtence : 
juſt ſo we prove from Scripture, that he 
conveys his grace to us, but are ſtran- 
gers to the manner in which he diſpenſes 
it. We no more can have our ſpiritual 
life, than we have our natural life, inde- 


pendently of God's aſſiſtance; and are 


equally in the dark as to the conveyance 
of either. It is no objection to this doc- 
trine, that, as an ingenious writer * ex- 
preſſeth it, the powers of nature and the 
influences of grace are ſo blended within 
us, that we cannot eaſily unravel them. 
For no more can we, in all caſes, pre- 
ciſely diſtinguiſh our foreign acquire- 


ments from our original ſelves. We can 


no more exactly determine in every point 
what is natural to us, and what is ac- 
quired by us, than we can what is the 
reſult of our own endeavours, and what 
is the operation of God's Spirit. Thoſe 
who diſbelieve the aſſiſtances of divine 

race, becauſe they have not an inward 
Caſe of them, ſhould conſider, that an 
inward and diſtinct perception of the 
motions of God's Spirit, would be in- 
conſiſtent with that degree of freedom, 
which 1s neceſſary 1n a ſtate of probation. 
Could we trace the inward workings of 
the Spirit, it would lay too great a re- 
ſtraint upon us, and overpower the will. 
We ſhould no more dare to fin, when we 
clearly and diſtinctly perceived the divine 
Spirit checking us with the moſt awaken- 
ing notices in a ſenſible manner, than we 
ſhould, if God himſelf were to appear to 
us in ſome viſible ſymbol of his glory. 
Such a glaring evidence of the divine 
preſence in us, as it is contrary to his 
common and uniform method & acting, 
would be too overbearing and irreſiſtible. 


It was neceſlary therefore, that we ſhould 


* Mr. Mudge's Sermons, 
| walk 
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«valk by faith, and not by fight : by faith 
grounded upon rational and ſubſtantial 
proofs ; not by fight, not by any ſenſible 
indications of the Spirit dwelling in us, 
and working diſtinctly from us. 

To return from this digreſſion, the 
mind of man naturally affects inde- 
pendence. Jo check this temper, God 
has obliged us to aſk for the aſſiſtance of 
his Holy Spirit; our being obliged to 
aſk, continually reminding us of (what 
we are very apt to forget) the de- 
pendence we have on him for our ſpiritual 
as well as natural abilities. What we 
could receive without petitioning for it, 
we ſhould look upon as entirely our own 
acquiſition, excluſively of our Maker. 
This ſeems to be the moſt obvious reaſon, 
why God has annexed the promiſes of 
his grace to the performance of this con- 
dition ; that prayer might be a perpetual 
memorial of our reliance on him, calling 
us to ſuch a ſtate of humility, that when- 
ever we do well, we ſhould in the words 
of the pſalmiſt acknowledge: Not unto 
ug, not unto us, O Lord; but unto thy name 
be aſcribed the glory : and whenever we do 
ill, we ſhould in the words of Daniel 
confeſs : To thee, O Lord, belongeth right- 
eonfneſs ; but unto us confuſion of face. 

There is another argument for prayer, 
which muſt not be omitted: We ought 
to cultivate that duty, which is the diſ- 
tinguiſhing perfection of our nature. 
Now, religion (and by religion, the wor- 
ſhip of God is chiefly intended) ſeems to 
bid the faireſt for the diſtinguiſhing per- 
ſection of our nature; brutes ſhewing 
ſome ſymptoms at leaſt of reaſon in their 


actions, though they diſcover none of 
religion; or, to ſpeak more properly, 


brutes ſeem to be endowed with reaſon in 
a lower degree, as far as it is neceſſary to 
preſerve themſelves, or to propagate their 
kind : but man alone 1s ennobled with 
_ reaſon in fo high a degree, as enables 
him to lift up his heart unto God in 
prayer, and his underſtanding in con- 
templation. And we ſhould make it our 
chief buſineſs to excel the reit of man- 
kind in that very perfection, viz. reli- 
gion, by which maukind excel the brute 
CreatIOn. 

Having thus ſhewn the reaſonableneſs 
of prayer in general, ] proceed, 

II. To that of public worſhip. 

Firſt, God 1s to be regarded as the 
univerſal Benefactor of mankind, from 
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whom we all have received public hlec 
ſings, and to whom therefore we ab 
public acknowledgments. For private 
praiſes and thankſgivings are, by no 
means, proper returns for public mercis, 

Secondly, Every creature ought to 00 
homage to his Creator ; he ought to pay 
the tribute of honour, where Dont 
due. Now, the honour of God is more 
promoted by his being worſhipped pub. 
licly, than privately : becauſe Private 
prayer is piety confined within our breaſtz: 
but public prayer is piety exemplified and 
diſplayed in our outward actions: it i; 
the beauty of holineſs made vifible ; qui 
light ſhines out before men, and in the 


eye of the world; it enlarges the intereſt 


of godlineſs, and keeps up a face and 
ſenſe of rehgion among mankind. 
Were men only to repair to their de. 
votion, as the diſciple of quality did to 
his Lord and Maſter, ſecretly and hy 
night for fear of the Jews; religion, 
thus lonely and unfriended, would ſoon 
decay for want of public countenatice and 
encouragement. For what would be the 
conſequence, 1f religion fought the 
ſhades, and lived a reclufe entirely im. 
mured in clofets ; while irreligion auda. 
ciouſly appears abroad, „ie the peſtilenc 
that deſtroyeth at noon-day , It requires 
no great depth of penetration to perceive, 


nor expence of argument to prove, that 


the want of a public national religion, or 
a general abſenting from that national 
religion, mult end in a general national 
irreverence to the Deity ; and an irre- 
verence to the Deity, in an univerſal di- 
ſolution of morals, and all the overflow. 
ings of ungodlineſs. The fervice of the 
church, and the word of God read and 
expounded, muſt awaken thoſe reflec- 
tions, which it is the buſineſs of bad men 
to lay faſt aſleep, and let in upon the 
ſoul ſome unwelcome beams of light: 
but, when theſe conſtant calls to virtue 
are neglected, men will become gri- 
dually more and more eftranged from all 
ſeriouſneſs and goodneſs, till at laſt they 
end in a profefted diſregard to all fixed 
principles. | . 
The fear of that Being, whoſe judg. 
ments no power can fence off, no fell 
elude, being abſolutely neceſfary, it 1 
the duty of every man, not only to eil. 
tivate this reverence in himſelf, but to 
promote it as far as he can in others. 


Now, he that would promote a ſacred 
| regar 
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regard to the Deity, muſt do it by ſuch 
actlons as are moſt ſignificant of that 
regard: he muſt expreſs and exemplify 
dw others, that awful ſerious ſenſe of the 
Deity, which is impreſſed upon his own 
mind, by a ſolemn and avowed acknow- 


aſſemblies ſet apart for that purpoſe. 
Whoever thinks juitly, muſt be ſenſible, 
that private religion never did m fact 
ſubſiſt, but where ſome public profeſſion 
of it was regularly kept up: he muſt be 
ſenſible, that if public worſhip were once 
diſcontinued, an univerſal forgetfulneſs 
of that God would enſue, whom to re- 
member is the ſtrongeſt fence and pre- 
ſervative againſt vice; and that the bulk 
of mankind would ſoon degenerate into 
mere ſavages and barbarians, if there 
were not ſtated days to call them off from 
| the common buſineſs of life, to attend to 
what is the moſt important buſineſs of all, 
| their ſalvation 1n the next. | 
But I need not labour this point ; ſince 
it is allowed even by thoſe who are de- 
clared enemies to religion. 
upon religion, and public worſhip, as a 
political engine, to awe the common herd 
into a ſenſe of their duty, not founded on 
| reaſon, yet neceſſary to the good of man- 
kind, How abſurd this ſcheme 1s, may 
eaſily be ſhewn. For if they do not ad- 
nit the exiſtence of the Deity, they may 
| be, without much difficulty, confuted ; 
the exiſtence of God being one of the 
moſt obvious truths. But if they do ad- 
mit it, they muſt grant likewiſe, that an 
infinitely good Being muſt will whatever 
is for the good of his creatures; and 
conſequently religion and public worſhip, 
which they own to be conducive to the 
good of mankind, muſt be his will : but 
what is the will of the Deity, muſt be 
founded on truth and reaſon. What is 
neceſſary to the public happineſs, 1s 
therefore true. For though our private 
intereſt and truth may not always coin- 
cide ; yet there is always a ſtrict corre- 
ſpondence, harmony, and alliauce, be- 
tween truth and the general happineſs. 
Religion being once ſet aſide, there 
will be nothing left to reſtrain the better 
fort, but a fear of ſhame and diſgrace; 
and nothing to reſtrain the lower ſort, 
| but the dread of temporal puniſhments z 
which yet will be of little avail. For he 
who is weary of life, who wants to lay it 
down as a burden, may command yours, 
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or mine, or any body's elſe. And what 
ſhould hinder him? The fear of the 
world to come ? That will be out of the 
queltion, when once a ſenſe of religion 
is extincdt. The fear of this world, of an 
ignominious or a lingering death ? Alas ! 
temporal puniſhments derive their chief 
efficacy from the dread of divine venge- 
ance. For, without that, a man may 
evade them, by being his own execu- 
tioner. There are a thouſand avenues to 
death ; and though the vigilance of the 
magiſtrate may ſecure ſome of them, yet 
others will ſtand open to receive the de- 
termined and reſolved, and place them 
beyond the reach of the impotent power 
of their fellow-creatures. To deſtroy 
religion, therefore, is to let looſe the 
wretched and the deſperate (a formidable 
body) upon the eaſy, affluent, and the 
happy. One would not chooſe to live in a 
world, which has no notion or belief of 
another. For however advantageous 
one's circumſtances may be, we ſhould 
lie at the mercy of thoſe who deſpair of 
bettering their own, but by violence or 
fraud ; there being nothing in this life to 
check that man, to whom life itſelf, as 
it is circumſtanced, is an inſupportable 
load. | | 
We may obſerve, that a diſregard to 
all authority is the diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ter of the age: children are undutiful to 
parents, ſervants are diſobedient to their 
maſters, and ſubjects to thoſe that are ſet 
over them. And can they wonder at it, 
who ſeldom or never recogniſe, in the 
molt open and conſpicuous manner, the 
authority of that Being, in whom all 
authority, in the laſt link of the chain, 
terminates; and from whom it muſt be 
derived to governors, parents, and 
maſters? An abandoned profaneneſs, 
diſſoluteneſs, and debauchery in the lower 
ſort of people are too often owing to that 
thorough contempt of principle, Which 
reigns among thoſe that are called the 
better ſort ; who, by neglecting the pub- 
lic obſeryance of religion, have, in ſome 
meaſure, deſtroyed the public regard to 
it; who frequent at every other aſſembly, 
forſake only one aſſembly, the aſſembling 
themſelves together in a religious manner. 
Indeed, a ſenſe of decency, contracted by 
converſing with the well-bred part of 
mankind, may give a ſuperficial poliſh 
to their manners, and an elegance of 
thinking may create an abhorrence of any 
| grols, 
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roſs, ſhocking, and beaſtly exceſſes. 
But the vulgar, who learn from their ex- 
ample to have no fear of God before 
their eyes, but are ſtrangers to delicate 
ideas, will plunge at once into the loweſt 
fink of vice: fn in them will appear 
exceeding ſinful, in its genuine deformity, 
without any veil thrown over it. Things 
are already brought to that paſs, that it 


is a queſtion, whether the vices of ſome 


in the loweſt claſs of mankind are a 
greater object of our hatred and deteſta- 
tion; or their poverty, ſometimes the 
effect of thoſe vices, of our pity and 
compaſſion. 

It is too flagrant a truth to be conceal- 
ed, and too melancholy a one to be told 
with pleaſure, that a faſhionable indiffe- 
rence to every thing ſerious and ſacred 
has obtained, eſpecially among thoſe from 
whom one might expect better things; 
and from thence, as all faſhions do, has 
deſcended to the meaner ſort. And 
whoever would trace the univerſal de- 

ravation of morals up to its fountain- 
23 muſt, I believe, reſolve it into that 
glaring contempt of natural and revealed 
religion, which has prevailed among per- 
ſons of rank and figure. Inferiors are 


proud to form themſelves upon the model 


of their ſuperiors: and when thoſe who 
are bound by all the ties of gratitude to 
that God, who giveth them all things 
richly to enjoy, to advance the intereſts of 
religion, and enlarge its empire, ſtamp a 
credit upon vice and irrehgion ; when 


| thoſe who, as they move in a higher 
ſphere, ought to be the roms luminaries 


of the world, ceaſe to diſpenſe a ſalutary 
influence; the diſſolution of the moral 


world is as much to be expected, as the 


end of the natural world will be, when Ve 
fun ſhall withdraw its ſhining, the moon 
be turned into blood, and the ſtars fall from 
heaven. | 

In a word, public worſhip is the great 
inſtrument of ſecuring a ſenſe of God's 
providence and of a world to come ; and 
a ſenſe of God's providence and a world 
to come is the great baſis of all ſocial 
and private duties. | | 

Hitherto I have argued the point 


merely upon the foot of natural reaſon, 


Before I diſmiſs this head, it may not be 
improper to ſhew what obligations we 
have to this duty, as Chriſtians. The 
ſame reaſons that oblige us to be admit- 
ted into the church by baptiſm, lay us 
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under a neceſſity of continuing in a con 
ſtant communion with it. For, by * 
ſaking this communion, we forfeit thoſ. 
privileges, to which our admiſſion into 
the church gave us a title. The church 
15 called the body 4 Chriſt ; and a men. 
ber, when cut off from the body, muſt 
loſe thoſe vital influences which were im. 
parted to it from the head; as no helding 
the head, from which all the body, by joint 
and bants, having nouriſhment minijterc, 

and knit together, increaſeth with the in. 

creaſe of God. Our Saviour erefted x 

viſible ſociety, into which all Chriſtian; 

are to he embodied : and he gave, beſides 
ſome extraordinary officers, paſteri an 

teachers, for the perfecting of the ſaint, 

for the work of the miniſtry, for the edify- 

ing the body of Chrift ; that we may prey 

up unto him in all things, aubo is the Head, 

even Chriſt : frem whom the whole beay 

thy joined together, and compadted by that 
which every joint ſupplieth, accordirg f. 
the effeftual working of the meaſure if 
every part, maketh increaſe unto the ediſj- 
ing of itſelf in love. 

From which words we may fairly 
infer, that by deſerting the church, the 
body of Chrift, we cut ourſelves off from 
all union with him, who 15 the Head of 
it; and conſequently, whatever preten- 
ſions to morality we may make, from all 
thoſe graces and benefits, here and here- 
after, which are to be had by virtue of 
that union. As the branch cannot bear 
fruit of itſelf, except it abide in the vine; 
no more can wwe, except we abide in Chriſ, 
By refuſing to aſſociate with any body of 
Chriſtians, and to partake of thoſe ordi- 
nances, by which we have a fellowſtup 
with Chriſt, we relapſe into a ſtate of 
nature, and have no covenanted title to 
that ſalvation, which is the gift ꝙ Cd 
through the merits of Jeſus Chriſt. What 
was the ſenſe of antiquity upon this head, 
a very great maſter of it * informs us, 
whoſe words I ſhall take the liberty to | 
tranſcribe. Not one example of any | 
« Chriſtian church can be produced | 
« through the whole world, where the | 
« ſacraments were not adminiſtered, the 
« goſpel preached, and the worſhip of 

« God celebrated, in an open and public 
«© manner. Even in the ſharpeſt per- 
e ſecutions, the Chriſtian aſſemblies, 
© though it may not be ſo openly 251 
« times of peace, were conſtantly held 


* Archbiſhop Potter. 
« and 
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a frequented : and whoever did 
| b 5 23 to endure the moſt cruel 
« death, rather than preſerve his life by 
« abſenting himſelf, was thought un- 
« worthy to be called a Chriſtan,”” 

We find that, after our Saviour's aſ- 
cenſion, his followers continued fedfaftly 
in the apoſtles fellowſhip, and in breaking 
of bread, and in prayers. We are com- 
manded not 10 forjake the aſſembling of 
ourſelves together. Had Chriſtianity been, 
agreeably to the notion of a certain per- 
ſon *, a divine philoſophy, exiſting in 
the mind, without public worſtup, or any 
thing that looked like a church, it muſt 
ſoon have expired of itſelf : the internal 
relation which we bear to Chriſt would 
have been forgotten, were there no 
public obſervances, expreſſive of it, kept 
up. The light would have gone out, 
which was to be kept ſo cloſe, as not to 
ſeine out before men, by any avowed pro- 
ſeſion. But our bleſſed Saviour, by the 
ſetlement of a viſible ſociety, by ap- 
pointing a ſtanding miniſtry, and oblig- 
ing his diſciples to attend to their 1n- 
tructions, has perpetuated his religion, 
and founded it upon a Rock, againſt which 
the gates of hell ſhall not prevail. 


SERMON VII. 
The Duties of Family and private 
Prayer, conſidered, 


RoMaNsS, xii. 12. 
Continuing inſtant in prayer. 


ovine in a former diſcourſe proved, 
* I. The reaſonableneſs of prayer in 
general; and, 
II. Of public worſhip; 


I now proceed, 8 

III. To conſider the duty of family- 
prayer. 

It is the buſineſs of every man, within 
the compaſs of his abilities, to promote the 
honour of God; and conſequently, of 
every head of a family to warm thoſe 
that are beneath him, with a ſenſe of re- 
ligion, and to ſee, that nothing, as far as 
the ſphere of his power extends,. be hid 
from the heat thereof. 

If, then, to inſtruct your family in re- 
$10us duties, and to pray fervently with 


* Algernoon Sidney. 
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them, as well as for them, would be of 
any ſervice to promote piety ; if every 
man ought to promote piety, as 
much as he can, in the ſtation in which 
God has placed him : then it is the pro- 


vince allotted you, as the head of it, to 


walk, as the Scripture expreſſeth it, in 
your houſe with a perfe# heart, and by 
your example to proveke them (the only 
way one would willingly provoke any 
perſon) to love and good works. 

You may ſay, it is true, prayers at 
periodical and ftated times are neceſſary 
to revive thoſe impreſſions of the Deity, 
which would otherwiſe be effaced by the 
buſineſs or pleaſures of life ; it is requiſite 
to ſhift the ſcene, and commune with 
the Father of Spirits, to prevent that diſ- 
reliſh for, and deadneſs of affection to, 
heavenly things, which a continual inter- 
courſe with ſenſible objects would elſe 
occaſion. . But why may not this be done 
in the cloſet ? What occaſion is there for 
family-prayers? | 

To this I anſwer, that this is to make 
a wrong eſtimate of things; it is to con- 
ſider your family, as entirely conſiſting 
of perſons, who have a competent know. 
ledge how they ought to pray, and a 
hearty inclination to ſet about the per- 
formance of this duty, which is far from 
being the truth of the caſe; it is to con- 


ſider them, as what one could wiſh them 


to be, inſtead of what in reality they are: 


it is to argue from theory to fact. It is 


granted, that men of a ſober and diſ- 
paſſionate reaſon will reflect, that, if the 
live, as it were, without a God in this 


world, without ever praiſing and adoring 


him; they muſt expect to be ſeparated 
from him for ever. But then it ſhould 
be granted too, that the bulk of families 
will not be at this expence of reflection: 
and if you would bring them to a juſt 


ſenſe and right apprehenſion of theſe 


things, you muſt light up devotion in 


their breaſts by your inſtruction and ex- 


ample. | | 
For, when they ſee you employing, 

and teaching them to employ the nobleſt 

principles of the ſoul, love and gratitude, 


upon God the nobleſt of beings; when 


they ſee you warmly affected with a ſenſe 


of what you are doing, proportionably 
to the value and importance of the things 


you pray for; they who are thus commo- 


diouſly placed under the direct influence 


of ſach a burning and ſhining light, 
| will 
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will be diſpoſed to catch the flame from 
you, and to feel their breaſts, if they 
are ſuſceptible of good impreſſions, burn 
within them with the ſame generous ardour. 

Beſides, the united devotions of a 
whole family acting in concert will be 
more effectual, than the ſolitary prayers 
of any ſingle member when detached 
from the whole body; as they have a 
tendency to beget in others a correſpon- 


dent piety, to propagate the flame from 


breaſt to breaſt, and to encourage, coun- 
tenance, and give a ſanction to exempla- 
ry holineſs: but chiefly, becauſe God has 
promiſed, that avhere tww9 or three are 
gathered together, he will be in the mid/t 
f them. It is a beautiful and amiable 
light to behold a well-regulated ſociety, 
glorifying God with one heart and one 
mouth, cancelling their former fins by 
Tepentance, and forming ſettled reſolu- 
tions of obedience for the future. 

Add to this, that the joint devotions 
of a family are as neceſſary to derive a 
bleſſing upon a family, and to return 
thanks for bleſſings already received; as 
the applications of each individual are 
to beg of God, or to thank him for his 

own perſonal advantages. | 
If ever then you would have your 
children to be dutiful, and your ſer- 


vants faithful; if ever you defire your 


ſmall community here ſhould join here- 
after with the great congregation of men 
and angels in one chorus to their Maker, 
be ſure to cultivate the {pot of ground 
committed to your carc, teach them to 


look up to God in every ſtep of their 


conduct, impreſs upon them, and keep 
alive in them, by repeated prayers, a 
manly, ſerious, and devout frame of 
mind; and ſet apart ſome portion of the 
ſabbath to read, or hear them read, ſuch 
good books, as may inſtruct them in the 
ſtrong and deciſive evidence of Chriſtia- 
nity, the great work of their redemp- 
tion, and the whole compaſs of their 
duty. From a neglect of doing this, it 
comes to paſs, that our youth, as ſoon 
as they launch out into the world, fall 
an eaſy defenceleſs prey to thoſe profeſ- 
ſors of iniquity, who go about ſeeking 
auhom i hey may devour ; that they become 
proſelytes from the beit religion the 
world was ever bleſſed with, to no reli- 
gion at all; and that thoſe who ſhould be 
the flower of the nation, are too Giien 
the veiy drogs of it, 5 | 
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You think it a duty incumbent u 
you, to let your charity begin at home 
in furniſhing your family with thei⸗ 
bodily ſuſtenance: and is it not bs 


more your indiſpenſable duty, as eterni 


is of infinitely greater concern, to make 
proviſion for their ſpiritual wel!-hejns 1 
He is worſe than an infidel, who dotb 5 
provide for his own houſe in this reſpect 
as well as the meat which periſpeth not, wha 


doth not take care to make them ha 


in themſelves, ſerviceable to the world 
and acceptable to God. 

And to compaſs this end, the ſpirituz 
nouriſhment of your family, it is ng 
enough, though that ſhould by no mean; 
be omitted, that you inſtru them in the 
duty of prayer. Inſtructions are by 
virtue ſet before them in theory (lifele, 
theory), which, though a lovely form in 
the eye of abſtract thinkers, yet is too 
delicate to make any ſtrong 1mpreſſion; 
upon the groſs of mankind, who muſt be 
affected by what is ſenſible. But your 
own good example is virtue realized and 
alive, it is not a mere abſtract notion, 
it is ſomething ſubſtantial, it is virtue 
brought down to their ſenſes, with all its 
attractive charms ; it is piety as it were 
incarnate; we behold its external glory, 
full of grace and lovelineſs. 

It is not difficult to convince men of 
the reaſonableneſs of prayer: all the dif. 
ficulty lies in engaging them to the prac. 
tice of 1t. And as 1 as a deſire of 
imitation is confeſſedly a ſtrong principle 
of action, one bright domettic pattern in 
a perſon of ſuperior character and autho- 
rity, ſhewing ſuch a diſtinguiſhed regard 
to the Deity, that morning and evening 
come not more conſtantly in their courſe, 
than his ſtated hours of calling his family 
to devotion, will have more effect upon 
all beneath him and about him, than a 
thouſand dry inſtructions without it, which 
will operate but faintly in compariſon, 
By the one you only point out their duty, 
but by the other (joining with them in 


prayer ) you call it forth into action: you 


elp to raiſe a grovelling and lou 
thoughted ſoul, which before was clear- 
ing to the duſt. By fo often ſeeing the 
conſpicuous luſtre of your goodneſs, the} 
will be led to the approving it; and tron 
approving, to imitating it; and from ini. 
tating it, to be xot only almost, but alli. 
ther ſrchb as YOU are. IV 
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W. I ſhall now ſubjoin an earneſt ex- 
hortation to prayer, particularly with an 
e to that of the cloſet. 1 
Degenerate ſouls, wedded to their vi- 
dous habits, may diſclaim all commerce 
with Heaven, refuſing to invoke him, 


aſcern, and his bounty to relieve the 
wants of thoſe who faithfully call upon 
in; and neglecting to praiſe him, who 
is great and marvellous in his works, juft 
and righteous in his ways, infinite and in- 
comprehenſible in his nature: but all 
here, 1 would perſuade myſelf, would 
aily ſet apart ſome time to think on him, 
who gave us power to think : he was the 
author, and he ſhould be the object, of 
our faculties. 

And, to do this the better, let us take 
care, that every morning, as ſoon as we 
riſe, we lay hold on this proper ſeaſon of 
addreſs, and offer up to God the firſt- 
fruits of our thoughts, yet freſh, unſul- 
lied, and ſerene, before a buſy ſwarm of 
rain images crowd in upon the mind. 
When the ſpirits, juſt refreſhed with flcep, 
are briſk and active, and rejoice, like 
that ſun which uſhers in the day, to run 
their courſe; when all nature, juſt 


. wakened into being from inſenſibility, 

pays its early homage ; then let us join 
of in the univerſal chorus, who are the only 
f. creatures in the viſible creation, capable 


of knowing to whom it is to be addreſſed. 


of And in the evening, when the ſtillneſs 
Je of the night invites to ſolemn thoughts, 
in iter we have collected our ſtraggling 
10- ideas, and ſuffered not a reflection to ſtir, 
rd but what either looks upwards to God, 
ng or nward upon ourſelves, upon the ſtate 
le, ot our minds; then let us ſcan over each 
ily action of the day, fervently intreat God's 
pon pardon for what we have done amiſs, and 
n 4 the gracious aſſiſtance of his Spirit for 
ich the future: and, after having adjuſted 
ſon, accounts between our Maker and our- 
uty, ſelves, commit ourſelves to his care for 
NU the following night. 
you Thus beginning and cloſing the day 
low- wth devotion, imploring his direction, 
eav. every morning as we rife, for the follow- 
5 the ug day; and recommending ourſelves, 
they every might before we lie down, to his 
from protection, ach neither Slumbers nor fleeps ; 
imi- the intermediate ſpaces will be better 
lage. illed up: each line of our behaviour will 
emnate in God, as the centre of our 
V. «tions, Our lives all of a piece will con- 
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ſtitute one regular whole, to which each 
part will be a neceſſary relation and cor- 
reſpondetice, without any broken and 
disjointed ſchemes, independent of this 
grand end, the pleaſing of God. And 
while we have this one point in view, 
whatever variety there may be in our 
actions, there will be an uniformity too, 
which conſtitutes the beauty of life, juſt 
as it does of every thing elſe ; an unifor- 
mity without being dull and tedious, and 
a variety without being wild and irregular. 
How would this ſettle the ferment of 
our youthful paſſions, and ſweeten the 
laſt dregs of our advanced age! how 
would this make our lives yield the 
calmeſt ſatisfaction, as ſome flowers ſhed 
the moſt fragrant odours, juſt at the 
cloſe of the day! And perhaps there is 
no better way to prevent a deadneſs and 
flatneſs of ſpirit from ſucceeding, when 
the briſkneſs of our paſſions goes off, than 
to acquire an early taſte for thoſe ſpiri- 
tua! delights, whoſe /caf wwithers not, and 


whoſe verdure remains in the winter of 


our days. | 
And when this tranſitory ſcene is ſhut- 
ting upon us, when the ſoul ſtands upon 
the threſhold of another world, juſt ready 
to take its everlaſting flight; then may 
we think with unallayed pleaſure on God, 
when there can be little or no pleaſure to 
think upon any thing elſe. And our ſouls 
may undauntedly follow to that place, 
whither cur prayers and affections, thoſe 
forcrunners of the ſpirit, are gone before. 
One of the greateſt philoſophers of this 
age being aſked by a friend, who had 
often admired his patience under great 
provocations, by what means he had ſup- 
preſſed his anger? anſwered, “ That 
« he was naturally quick of reſentment ; 
„„ but that he had by daily prayer and 
« meditation attained to this maſtery 
« over himſelf. As ſoon as he aroſe in 
„ the morning, it was, throughout his 
life, his daily practice to retire for an 
hour to private prayer and medita- 
tion: this, he often told his friends, 
« gave him ſpirit and vigour for the 
« buſineſs of the day : this he therefore 
recommended as the beſt rule of life. 
« For nothing, he knew, could ſupport 
« the ſoul in all diſtreſſes, but a confi- 
« dence in the Supreme Being: nor can 
« a rational and ſteady magnanimity 
flow from any other ſource, than a 
conſciouſneſs of the divine favour.“ 


Of 
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Of Socrates, who is ſaid to have gain- 
ed an aſcendant over his paſſions, it is 
reported, that his life was full of prayers 
and addreſſes to God. | 
And of Confucius, the Chineſe philo- 
ſopher, another great example of virtue, 
it is expreſsly recorded, that (contrary 


to a faſhion now prevailing) he never did 


eat of any thing, but he firſt proſtrated 
himſelf, and ofiered thanks to the ſu- 
preme Lord of heaven. 

« Leave not off praying,“ ſaid a pious 
man: © for either praying will make 
ce thee leave off ſinning, or ſinning will 
„ make thee leave off praying.“ If 

we ſay our prayers in à cold, ſupine, 
lifeleſs manner now and then, I know no 
other effect they will have, but to en- 


hance our condemnation : in effect we 


do not pray, we only ſay our prayers: 
we pay not the tribute of the heart, but 
an unmeaning form of homage; we 
draw near to God with our lips, while 
our heart is far from him. And with- 
out the perſeverance in prayer, the no- 
tions of the amendment of our lives, and 
a ſacred regard to the Deity, will only 
float for a while in the head, without 
. ſinking deep, or dwelling long upon the 
heart. We muſt be inured to a conſtant 
Intercourſe with God, to have our minds 
engaged and intereſted, and to be 
rooted and grounded in the love of 
him. But, if we invigorate our peti- 
tions, which are otherwiſe a lifeleſs car- 
caſe, with a ſerious and attentive ſpirit ; 
compoſed, but not dull; affectionate, but 
not. paſſionate in our addreſſes to God: 
praying, in this ſenſe, will at laſt make us 


leave off ſinning ; and victory, deciſive 


victory, declare itſelf in favour of virtue. 
Praying as a thing merely of courſe, 
without a due preparation of mind, will 
have no influence. But praying with a 
ſenſe of what we are about, muſt put us 
upon endeavouring to be what we pray 
to be. For can a man pray to God to 
forgive his fins, and enable him to get 
the better of them, who is reſolved all the 
while to continue in them? Not certainly, 
if he beſtowed the leaſt tranſient glance 
of thought upon what he was doing. A 
prayer againſt fin muſt cali up uneaiy re- 

ections in his mind, who goes on in a 
courſe of ſinning; and he muſt either 
break off thoſe fins by repentance, which 
make prayer irkſome to him, or bid adieu 
to thoſe prayers, which ſuggeſt diſtaſte- 
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ful conſiderations : piety and vice cannot 


very long alternately ſhare a divided 
empire in our breaſts : we cannot kee 


both to prayer, prayer offered with life 


and energy, and to our luſts: F; 
wil I one, and love the _— Wi 
elſe aue will hold to the one, and deſpiſe the 
other. Let us, however, remember, that 
the efficacy of prayer does not depend ſo 
much on the outward act, as that inward 
frame and diſpoſition of mind, with which 
we pray. 

It would be of admirable ſervice to us, 


when we are praying, to have this ex. 


preſſion frequently in our minds: Am 


1 doing fo important a buſineſs in 
« ſo flight and perfunctory a manner; 
the moſt important buſineſs of all, with 
«© {upineneſs and indolence?“ 


After all, there may be ſome little ſin- 
gularities cleaving to men of diſtinguiſn- 
ed piety, which thoſe who /it in the ſeat 
of the ſeornful, ſeldom fail to make the 
ſtanding mark of their raillery. But the 
queſtion is, whether, when we come to 
die, we would chooſe to be of the number 
of thoſe who have been moſt charitable 
and devout, though over ſcrupulous, and 
to have our let among the ſaints; or of 
thoſe who have lived in an open flagrant 
neglect of the Deity, as if he, the Father 
of beings, were the only Being with 
whom they were reſolved to have nothing 
to do? A thouſand little weakneſſes in 
acting or thinking will eaſily be forgiven 
in thoſe who have meant well, and have 
to the beſt of their power acted up to that 
honeſt meaning ; a ſenſe of their infirmi- 
ties begetting in them a due humility, 
and humility covering a multitude of 
pitiable infirmities. But faults com- 
mitted with an high hand, and from 
an haughty heart, faults proceeding 
from a diſdainful irreverence and a 
ſtubborn diſobedience to the fountain of 
all good, and therefore the object of 
all duty, who has the juſteſt claim to 
every inſtance of our obedience, are much 
more unpardonable, than all the little 
frailties incident to human nature, if they 
met together in one ſubject. The 
laughter of fools may ſoon be no more: 
and then we ſhall be ſenſible (why are 
we not ſo now ! ) that it is infinitely bet- 
ter to be for a while ridiculous for our 
infirmities, than to be odious, perhaps 
even here, for our vices, and miſerable to 
all eternity. | 

Doſt 


germ. VII. 


thou labour under a load of 
8 unto Chriſt all that travel, 
A HEAVY laden, and he will give 


. or the blaſt of cenſure ? Inſtead 


thing thy being, inſtead of break- 
N "fadden burſts of paſſion 


ing out into fad : 
againſt thy foes, or contracting a ſettled 
m of malice ; unboſom thy ſecrets, 
and diſburden thy cares to him, who is 
both able and willing to reſettle thy diſ- 
compoſed mind. All that invenomed 
rancour, which is apt to imbitter our 
ſpirits againſt mankind in general, and 
our enemies in particular, when we ſuffer, 
or think we ſuffer undeſervedly, will abate 
and die away, as we ftrive to /et our affec- 
tions on things above. Our thoughts, like 
the waters of the ſea, when exhaled to- 
wards heaven, will loſe their offenſive 
bitterneſs and ſaltneſs, leave behind them 
each diſtaſteful quality, and ſweeten into 
an amiable humanity and candour, till 
they deſcend in gentle ſhowers of love 
and kindneſs upon our fellow-creatures, 
As we invoke the Father of lights to 
reſcue us from every material error, the 
Father of mercies to pardon our fins, and 
the God of all comforts to relieve our diſ- 
treſſes; we ſhall be aſſured, that a// 
things, ſooner or later, will avork together 
| for good to us who love God: and that 
he, to whom the whole family of beings 
in heaven, in earth, and under the earth, do 
bow and obey, will be both now and 
evermore our mighty protector; too great 
to need our imperfect ſervices; too good 
not to accept of them, when they flow 
from a mind humbly deſirous to do his 
pleaſure, and recommend ourſelves to his 
tavour, For though to an infinitely 
powerful Being nothing can be ſervice- 
able ; yet to an infinitely gracious Being 
every thing muſt be acceptable, which 
cometh from a grateful and an humble 
heart, which would be und do every 
thing thac is agreeable to him, and be 
and do nothing which is not ſo; conſcious, 
that to him who is infinitely good in him- 
1 every thing that is good in us muſt 
e referred : To whom be aſcribed, as is 
ne due, all might, &C, 5 
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SERMON VIII. 
On the Duty of Reſignation. 


Jos, ii. 10. | 
Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 


| ſhall we not receive evil? | 
PHEss are the words of Job, when re- 

duced from the height of proſperity, 
to the loweſt depth of- miſery. When 
calamities, adire train, ſucceeded one after 
another; his wife, haraſſed by misfor- 
tunes, adviſes him to put an unnatural 
period to his life. But he, with that un- 
conquered ſpirit, which neither his for- 
mer proſperity had ſoftened, nor his pre- 
ſent misfortunes had broken, replied, 
T hou talkeſt like one of the foolifh, or 1rreli- 
gious, women : for ſhall we, beings of a 
mixed character, expect pure and un- 
mixed happineſs from our Creator? 
Shall we, who do ſo much evil, refuſe to 
ſuffer any which he ſends? Shall ave re- 
ceive good at the hand of God, and ſhall wwe 
not receive evil ? 

How mean and unmanly, in compari- 
ſon of Job's, is the behaviour of that 
gloomy race of mortals, who have re- 
courſe to the inſtruments of death under 
any ſevere affliction, who launch out in- 
to another world, weary of the pleaſures, 
or impatient under the pains, of this? 
Who, without underſtanding the value of 


life, or the true ends of living, con- 


temptuouſly return back to God the pre- 
ſent which he has made: as if what he, 
the Author of every good gift, had be- 
ſtowed, was a trifle not worth the keep- 
ing ? | 
Their friends may view with weeping 
eyes, andeven an unrelenting crowd with 
ſome concern, a mangled and disfigured 
carcaſe: but men of larger views will 
extend their refleRtions farther, and la- 
ment the miſeries of a wounded ſpirit, 


which has ruſhed unprepared into the 


preſence of an incenſed Deity. A ghaſtly 
corpſe will give them the leaſt touches of 
compaſſion : but to conſider the caſe of a 
ſoul, that has done a fact which leaves 
no room for repentance, that has plunged . 
itſelf into an abyſs of endleſs miſery ; to 
conſider that a new light is probably let 
in upon the unbodied mind, a light more 
ſharp, powerful, and piercing, than even 
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that inſtrument which diſſolved the vital II. Upon what principles our re 
union, and divorced the ſoul from the tion to God is to be founded. 
body: — this is what will make the deepeſt III. I ſhall lay down ſome rules 6 
impreſſions upon any thinking ſpectator. the practice of this duty. 

God has joined foul and body together: I. I am to ſhew, how far we are 


and what he has joined together, let no man, allowed to grieve for our calamities * 
, 


Serm. 


lipna. dear / 
be, thi 
under 

pardon 
tinued 
fuſes t 


unauthoriſed by him, put aſunder. To hyy f. ief i ſiſtent wi * 
commit ſelf- murder Is an abſolute defi- nee — hy 15 anos with a fate d = 
| ance, or a deſperate diſbelief, of his pro- Chriſtianity may regulate our grief, z; when! 


vidence. It is to diſmiſs ourſelves from 
this ſtate of probation, before God thinks tend to extinguiſh it. 
fit to diſmiſs us: it is in effect to tell him, Es io ili any 4 0 Gb an gh w 
we will not patiently endure the chaſtiſe- ungrateful and unwelcome things will 
ments which he wiſely inflicts. make harſh and ungrateful impreſſc, 
Not ſo, holy Job: he conſidered, that upon us. It is a miſtake to think, thy 
he, who ſent him into the world, alone even a liberal education, 5-4 a refined 
knew when he had fulfilled thoſe ends for turn of thinking, makes men more proof 
which he ſent him ; that he alone there- againſt miſery, than other people. No 
fore was a competent Judge, when he gn the other hand, our {enfbily, 


was to be e _ any further whether of Joy or miſery, ariſes in pro. 
ſervice here, and to be admitted to a portion to our ingenuity. A man of: 


| ing, al 
when | 
during 
t Alou 
are tc 
then ; 


clogge 


encum 
rugge 
ſwiftly 
| face. 
to be 


it does every other paſſion ; but does ng 


better ſtate. All my appointed time, ſays coarſer frame ſhall Night thoſe aficio, | demi! 
he, will I wait, till my change come. It which fall heavy upon a more refined dif. | deade 
is a hard matter to determine, whether poſition. The vulgar in life, as well 1; all, b 
in proſperity he reheved the wants of in the drama, are incapable of beny is the 


| ances, 
| though 
| groun 
rows, 


F others more generouſly, or in adverſity touched by a fine diſtreſs. The ſame in. 
| bore his own miſeries more patiently, genuity and delicacy of mind which 
In the former caſe, he was a father to the ſheds à more lovely luſtre upon proſpe- 

fatherleſs, he made the bleſſing of him that rity, caſts a deeper ſhade upon adverſity; 

was ready to periſh, come upon him and, jt imparts a more exquiſite reliſh to every thou 

in the latter caſe, he could reflect; Naked joy, but gives a keener edge to pain and much 

came I into the world, and naked ſhall I miſery : juſt as the fineſt glaſs, which And 


return : the Lord gave, and the Lord has tranſmits each kindly and enlivening prope 
taken away : blejed be the name of the beam of light, ſuffers the moſt by each | nels + 


Lord. 3 | contagious damp. An over-refined de- 8.00 
To ſuffer undauntedly, ſhews a greater licacy, however, is almoſt as bad an ex. forlo 


ſtrength of mind than even to act treme, as an unfeeling ſtupidity: and he For 1 
greatly, For to act greatly depends who js too tender to bear the leaſt bal tade 
upon a briſker flow of ſpirits, and a of adverſity, is not fit to live in the (pace 
warmer ferment of the blood: but to world. | With 
fuſter undauntedly, requires an uncom- It is allowable, nay it is commend- cum 
plying integrity, and a determinate firm- able, for us to feel a generous movement ſped 
neſs of mind. And therefore we have of ſoul, and to be touched with the diſ- Mi 
examples of thoſe who have dared nobly treſſes of other people: and certainly it ſpir 
in the field of battle, and yet have ſhewn canner be blameable for us to de griere 
a cowardly dejection of mind, when death at our own misfortunes ; nay, I do not 
has approached them ſlowly and gradually know, but grief in ſome cafes is ſo far 
in all its pomp of terrors upon a fick-bed from being blameable, that it may be 
or a ſcaffold. A ſudden fluſh of courage even necellary, to take off any hardnels 
might animate them in the former caie : gf heart: and to make it more plianta 
but there muſt be a ſettled temper to ductile, by melting it down. If ouri®: dang 
ſipport them in the latter; and to act feeling be the foundation of our feln. uus 
ſteadily, a man muſt think ſolidly. | feeling, then, as ſoon as reaſon cal ſhine 


From this famous example of reſigna- out in its full ſtrength, the virtues of hu- 


a Cho] 
tion, I ſhall endeavour to ſhew, manity and tender-heartedneſs wil r 3 
— 7 2 7 - q 1 1 in a M1 " | 

J. How far we are allowed to grieve up, as from a willing ſol, f. like th lent 


for our calamities, or how far grief is prepared and ſoftened by grief, 
ronſiſtent with a Rate of reſignation, tender graſe ſpringing out of the 
7 


5 ) ard 


1 fr 


char frining after rain. However that 
he, the firſt ſtarts and ſallies of grief, 
under any calamity, are always at leaſt 
;rdonable : it is only a long and con- 
inued courſe of grief, when the foul re- 
ſules to be comforted, that is inexcuſ- 
able: and it is moſt inexcuſable, when it 
hears no proportion to its real cauſe ; 
when it tinctures our whole way of think- 
| ing, and deſtroys the reliſh of our being; 
when the hours, too ſwift in their career 
turing our proſperity, lag heavy and 
t ious, as if they were to us, what we 
are to ourſelves, an unſupportable bur- 
then; when the wheel of time ſeems 
dogged, and to drag along with a flow 


encumbered motion through the foul and 


rugged ways of adverſity, which glided 
fwittly over a ſmooth and pleaſing ſur- 
| face. The paſſions and appetites ceaſe 
to be clamorous and 1mporturate in their 
demands; the activity of the ſoul is 
| deadened, and all its powers ſtand ſtill, — 
all, but thoſe of the imagination, which 
i then moſt buſy, to heighten real griey- 
| ances, and to call things that are not, as 
| thiugh they avere; to call up a thouſand 
| groundleſs apprehenſions and idle for- 
rows, which have no being but in 
thought, and then to diſturb itſelf as 
much, as if they were ſo many realities, 
And it always works more ſtrongly, in 
proportion to the weakneſs and empti- 
| neſs of the mind. For which reaſon, it 
1s not good for ſuch perſons, in ſuch a 
forlorn and diſconſolate fate, to be alone. 
For the imagination of ſuch men, in ſoli- 
tude, where reaſon has left a vacant 
(pace, will be ſure to people the void 
wit creatures of its own, with ghaſtly 
cumeras, viſionary perplexities, and 
ſpectres of horror and diſtreſs. | 
| Melancholy in exceſs is an accurſed 
ſoirit, which if we reſiſt, it avill flee frem 
«; but if we indulge it, what was for 
lome time a pitiable weakneſs, becomes, 
at length, a deliberate crime. Violent 
tempettuous ſorrows are like hurricanes ; 
they ſoon ſpend themſelves, and all is 
clear and ſer-ne again: there is more 
danger from a lent penſive grief, which, 
like a flow ling, ing fog, ſhall continue 
a long time, and blot the face of nature 
8 ſoft ſoothing melan- 
won nag * 1a is far more 
As : the health, than the turbu- 
and boiſterous paſſions ; for it ſaps 
and undermines our ſrength by degrees, 
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and imperceptibly preys upon us. It 
gives us wrong ideas : for perſons and 
things appear to us, juſt according to the 
diſpoſitions we are in to receive grateful 
or diſadvantageous impreſſions from 
them; and not as they are in their own 
nature. And there is as much difference 
between the face of things, when viewed 
in a cheerful ſerenity of temper, and 
when diſcerned in a fulien gloomineſs of 
humour; as there is between the ſame 
object, when preſented to view by a 
clear, open, unclovded ſunſhine, which 
gives the fight its full play, and does the 
object full juſtice ; and when ſeen by the 


ſickly light of a lonely taper, which dims 
its luſtre, and ſhades its beauty. 


Whatever allowances therefore may be 
made for the firſt workings of the ſoft and 
tender paſſions; yet we muit guard 
againit any ſettled habit of grief. Be- 
cauſe, firſt, While it laſts, we ſhall view 
the Deity, the world, and ourſelves, in a 
wrong light: the melancholy damp muſt 
be done away, before the mirror can 


give us juit and impartial images of 


things. Becauſe, ſecondly, It is our duty 
to promote ſocial happineſs : now cheer- 
fulneſs and inoffenſive pleaſantry make 
us agreeable to others, and others caly 


and happy in our company; whereas 


habitual melancholy ſpreads an univerſal 
gloom, and damps the good-numour of 
ſociety. Becauſe, thirdly, Not to en- 
joy with cheerfulneſs the bleſſings which 
remain to us, 15 not to treat them as 
what they are, viz. bleſſings, and confe- 
quently matters of joy and complacency 
it is to act contrary to the deſign of our 


Sovereign Benefactor in pouring them 


upon us, who would have us ae and ſee 


how gracious He is. Becauſe, fourthly, 


It is the ſame thing, whether we con- 
ſume_ ourſelves by a ſlow lingering poi- 
ſon, or diſpatch ourſelves by an imme- 
diate death: we are equally guilty of 
ſelf-murder, whether we knowingly wear 
away the ſprings of life gradually, which 
is the caſe when we abandon ourſelves to 
waſting grief, or we cut at once the 
thread of it violently aſunder. 

Laſtly, Sorrow is criminal, when we 
have little or nothing to torment us, but, 
what is the greateſt tormenter of all, our 
own uneaſy ſpirit ; when we create fan- 
tallic grievances, where there were none 
before; or aggravate them, where they 


were; or when we neglect the neceifary - 
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duties of life, to indulge a fruitleſs grief : 
or when we ſuffer grief to prey upon our 
vitals, without l all our care 
upon him, who careth for us. When we 
do not conſider, that either his provi- 
dence will reſcue us from our miferies, 
or his grace ſupport us under them, or 
his wiſdom make all things work together 
for good to us, at the laſt final iſſue and 
adjuſtment of things. | 

They who are continually complaining 
of inconveniencies, ſeem capable of re- 
liſhing any thing but Heaven; for which 
a complaining temper will by no means 
Prepare them. Whereas, not to repine 
at the inconveniencies we meet with here, 
may bring us to that place, where only 
there are no inconveniencies at all. And 
he who is not diſcontented with a flender 
pn of bleſſings, may have the greateſt 

lefling of all, the Deity, to be his por- 
tion for ever and ever. | 

But this brings me, | 

II. To ſhew, upon what principle our 
Teſtgnation to God 15 to be founded. 

And this is no other, than what Job 
founded his upon, viz. a full confidence 
In the Deity, that he would make the 
fum of his happineſs, either here or here- 
after, greatly exceed that of his miſery. 
1 know, ſays he, that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that he ſhall land, at the latter day, 
upon the earth; aud, though worms deſtroy 
this body, yet in my fleſh ſhall I ſee God, 
whom I ſhall ſee for myſelf, and mine eyes 
ſhall behold, and not another. | | 

To tell a man to whom life is become 
a burden, that there is no help for him in 
his God ; but yet he muſt not lay violent 
hands upon himſelf, becauſe it is eter- 
nally and indiſpenſably fit; that a crea- 
ture ſhould be reſigned to his Creator ; 
that he is placed in the ſtation of life by 
God as a folder at his proper poſt, 
which he muſt not relinquiſh, till releaſed 
by his commander, notwithſtanding the 
inctemency of the ſeaſon beats hard upon 
him, notwithſtanding that commander 
will neither puniſh him for a breach of 
his duty, nor reward him for a ſtrict per- 
formance of it: to talk thus to him, 
when the diſadvantages of life greatly 
overbalanced the advantages of it, would 
be an affront to his underſtanding, and 
an inſult upon common fenſe. In ſuch 
an uncomfortable fituation, I do not ſee 
why perſons greatly diſtreſſed might not 
fly to death before their appointed time; 
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juſt as perſons haraſſed with fatigues, or 
enfeebled by ſickneſs, lay themſelvey 
down to reſt, before the night cometh 
which putteth a natural period to our la. 
bours. But prove to him, that there is x 
particular Providence to redreſs his grier- 
ances, and that his afflictions will work 
out for him an exceeding weight of hap- 
pineſs; then indeed reftgnation to God 
becomes an indiſpenſable dut /, and ſelf. 
murder a crime ; then he may argue, 
Shall we receive good at the hand of God, 
aud jhall wwe not receive à little evil? Fa- 
ther, if it be poſſible, remove this cup from 
me; neverthelejs, not my will, but thine be 
done. To found virtue upon the will of 
God, enforced by proper ſanctions, is 
founding 1t upon a rock : the rains may 
deſcend, and the ſtorms of affliction beat 
hard againſt the ſtracture, yet it will 
ſtand firm and unmoveable ; becauſe it 
is founded upon a rock, the will of God, 
the rock of ages, The conſideration of 
a Being, whote power created, whoſe wiſ- 
dom governs, and whoſe juſtice will 
judge the whole world, will have an in- 
fluence in all cafes. But arguments from 
the unendowed beauty of virtue, and 
from the abſtract fitnefles of things, are 
of too fine and delicate a texture to com- 
bat the force of the paſſions, or to ſtand 
the fhock of adverſity. 

Indeed, ſetting revelation aſide, ! 
know of little or nothing, that can make 
the preſent ſtate of things ſupportable to 
a thinking mind. The hopes of a better 

world can alone make this, where there is 
one event to the righteous and the wickts, 
tolerable to us. And we know little of a 
future ſtate from the light of nature. 
The beſt argument, and indeed the only 
one, on which any ſtreſs can be laid, is, 
that fince there is here an undiſtinguiſn- 
ing diſtribution of good and evil, there 
will be a future fate to adjuſt all inequa- 
lities. But this argument, though 1: 
may prove a future ſtate in general, 1s 
very far from making out the erernty of 
that ſtate, or the degree of happineſs : 
fince a much leſs compaſs of duration 
than eternity, a much leſs degree of bliſs 
than an exceeding weight of glory, will 
be ſufficient to ſet to rights all ſeeming 
diſproportion and inequality of favours 
during the ſhort term of our lives here 
below. According to the golpel-pro- 


miſes, Eye hath not feen, nor car beard, - 


nor hath it entered into the heart of max i 
conceive 


1 
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ſoncei ve, thoſe things which God has pre- 
gared for them that love him. All the 
ideas we can form of future felicity are 
widely diſproportioned to their great ori- 
inals, Suppoſe a man, that had been 
Pd from his birth, thould, being re- 


ſtored to his fight by a miracle, imme- 


diately ſurvey the lively verdure of the 
earth, the arch of heaven, the glories of 
the ſun, and the unmeaſurable expanſe of 
the creation; what raptures would he be 
affected with at the fudden view of 2 
ſcene ſo entirely new to him! Much 
greater undoubtedly will the ſoul be 
tranſported with, when the ſhall be ad- 
mitted to that fulneſs of blifs, which 
would at preſent overpower her feebler 
faculties. That God will put the repent- 
ing finger (and the beſt of us are but re- 
penting ſinners) upon a much better foot 
hereafter, than the unrepenting, is a 
clear dictate of reaſon: but that he will 
admit him to a ſtate of unallayed exceed- 
ing and everlaſting happineſs, without 
any puniſhment for his fins, without any 
intermediate ſtate of trial an probation, 
without any tincture of ſorrow and pain, 
can only be proved by revelation. So 
highly neceſſary was a revelation to 
aſcertain theſe beneficial truths, that, 
whereas every man's death without it 
ould be, in a great meaſure, what an 
atheiltical philoſopher ſaid of his, a great 
leap into the dark; the promiſes of eter- 
nai life are, through our Saviour's merits, 
infnitely valuable; and, through his 
veracity, infailibly ſure. | 

We cannot ſay, conſiſtently with rea- 
ſon and modeſty, that God muſt pardon 
Our fins upon repentance : all that we can 


pretend ta. is, that he may pardon them. 


But then the ſame reaſons that induce us 
o conclude that he may pardon them, 
ſhould make us apprehend, that be may 
not pardon them. For what God may 
0, that he may likewiſe not do; juſt as 
e ſauma rerum, the general good of 
the whole, requires. It muſt be allowed, 
that fins of a deeper dye are the juſt ob- 
ts of puniſhment. Now, for the ſame 
realon that any fin is the juſt object of 
me vengeance, all fin is fo likewiſe. 
or all fins are of the ſame nature; and 
ro: differs from another only in degree. 
and the ſame right that God has to in- 
Puniſhment upon notorious ſinners, 
ret, lame he has to puniſh propor- 
uonably, and m a leſs degree, every 
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lefſer ſinner. Either then we muſt ſay, 
that no ſin whatever renders us obnoxious 
to divine vengeance ; or it muſt be 
granted, that all fin does ſo too. And if 


jo, can it be proved by the light of na- 


ture, that God will treat us hereafter, 
as, what we are not, innocent beings, 
that deſerve no puniſhment ? 

Here then reaſon was at the end of its 
line, it ſtood vpon the ſhore, eyed the 
vaſt ocean of eternity which lay before it, 
it ſaw a little, imagined a great deal; 


but clouds and darkneſs ſoon terminated 


its narrow proſpet. Revelation, on the 
other hand, has enlarged our views, it 
inſures to us, what reaſon could never 
prove, a fulneſs of pardon, upon bur re- 


pentance, from God, without clogging 
it with any exceptions whatever ; and an 


uninterrupted enjoyment of clear happi- 
neſs, truth, and virtue, for ever and 
ever: it aſſures us, that this life is our 
only ſtate of probation, and that in the 
next the good ſhall be as the angels of 
God : and were we once in that bleſſed 


| ſtate, we ſhould be, perhaps, more re- 


luctant to come back again to this world, 
though we were to enjoy the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed advantages in it, than thoſe who 
enjoy the moſt diſtinguiſhed advantages 
in it, would be to be thruſt down into a 
dark noiſome priſon. Theſe are glorious 
thoughts, which ennoble the ſoul at all 


times, and ſupport it under any ße 
trial. With ſuch animated hopes, full of 


a bleſſed immortality, the primitive 
Chriſtians gave the ſtrongeſt proofs of 
their virtue (like incenſe tragrant, as jt 
conſumes in the fire), at the ſame time 
that they felt the ſevereſt tortures. 

They, therefore, who would diſproye 
revelation, endeavour to deprive us of 
what is our beſt guide in the day of 
8 and our only comfort in the 
day of adverſity. The generality of in- 
fidels may be divided into two ſorts. 
The greater part of them live on in one 
uninterrupted track of debauchery, wich- 


out deviating often into thought and con- 


ſideration. And theſe are the happy 


men among them, if happineſs conſiſts in 


want of thought: men, whoſe mouths 
ſpeak againſt Chriſtianity, from the 
abundance of a wicked heart; for it 
cannot be ſaid, they ſpeak againſt it from 
the abundance or fulneſs of the head: 
ſtanding monuments of the inſufficiency of 


that reaſon, _ ney ſo highly extol, 
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and of the neceſſity of that revelation, 
which giveth æbiſdom to the fmple : men, 
who eſpouſe the cauſe of infidelity for the 
ſame reaſon, or rather no reaſon, for 
which they wear a particular mode of 
dreſs, merely becauſe it is the prevailing 
faſhion among their acquaintance: glean- 


ing objections, that are dropped in con- 


verſation from much ſhrewder men: 
humbly content to gather up the crumbs 
that fall from tbeir maſter*s table, without 


ever thinking for themſelves, or laying 
in a ſtock of knowledge. But thoſe few 


infidels, who love to be at a great ex- 
Pence of reading and thinking, have 
their minds generally overcaſt with black 
and melancholy ideas; out of humour 


with themſelves (ſo far perhaps they 


have reaſon), and with every thing elle ; 
the great diſturbers of the repoſe of man- 
kind and their owa; who are for ſubvert- 
ing revelation, without giving, or, in- 
deed, being able to give us any equiva- 
lent in lieu of it: the rewards and puniſh- 
ments diſcoverable by natural reaſon, 
being not clear, nor determinate enough 


to atiord ſufficient encouragement to the 


good, and diſcouragement to the bad. 
To be a thoughtleſs Deiſt, is con- 

feſſedly to be a fool; to be a thinking 

Deiſt, 1s to be a wretch : but to be a 


ſober ſerious Chriſtian, is the beft way 


to make us tolerably eaſy through all the 
changing ſcenes of life; to heighten: the 
Pleaſures, and leſſen the miſeries of it: 


the precepts of morality in Scripture are 


our beſt counſellors in life, and health; 
and the doctrine of the redemption, our 
only ſure ſupport at the hour of death. 
To be a thinking infidel, is to conſider, 
how vain, unſatis factory, and preca- 
rious all our preſent pleaſures are; how 


ſoon we may be ſnatched from them, or 


they from us: it is to look upon this life, 
as a dream; and on the next, as one 
undiſtinguiſhed void, one univerſal blank, 
of which he can know little or nothing, 
without the help of that revelation, which 
he rejects. 

It is Chriſtianity which teaches us to 


deſpiſe the follies, abhor the vices, and 


combat the miſeries of this world; 
wich, inſtead of affording ſuch dry and 
jejune conſolations as philoſophy afforded 
its votaries, informs us, that afflictions 
are {ent to wean us from this world, and 
fit our hopes on a better: that they are 
tie chaltiſements of that Being, who 
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pitieth us as a father pitieth his oy chi. 
dren : that we ought patiently to ſubnit 
to natural evil, which he inflicts upon us, 
by way of atonement for moral evil; » 
expiate the ſecret ſins of the vIrtuous, 
and to bend the ſtubborn minds of pie. 
ſumptuous ſinners : that what we nys 
feel as men, we may bear as more than 
men, through the grace of God, who, 
if he does not always proportion our trial 
to our natural ſtrength, will adju{ the 
aſſiſtances of his bleſſed Spirit to our eg. 
gencies, giving us the ſecurity of dit 
protection, at the ſame time that we ar 
ſubje& to the frailties of human nature; 
that, whereas we are apt to look up 
the preſent ſtate, as an entire, uncon- 
nected, independent, ſcene, which hast 
relation to a future ſtate; God view 
both worlds at once, and conſiders what 
will be for our advantage, with regerd v 


the whole extent of our being: that, if 


we make a due uſe of calamities, our p. 
tience under them will endear us to him; 
that the time will come, and mult ſhortly 
be, when we ſhall conſider all troubles n 
that light, in which Moſes taught the 
Iſraelites to regard the Egyptians jul 
upon the brink of the Red Sea: Thi 
Egyptians avhom ye have ſeen 11-day, 
ſhall ſee them again no more for evr: 
theſe troubles which ye have hitherto u- 
dergone, ye fall no more undergo; pan 
and ſorrow ſhall be ng more, but one un. 
determined view of bliſs for ever andever 
be before you. 


SERMON IX. 
On Evil-ſpeaking. 


Speak not evil one of another, drethten. 


T is a melancholy conſideration, . 
1 runs very low ; that, l 
any topic of religion is ſtarted, 1 bring 
us under the odious imputation of = 
and hypocriſy ; 1f any topic of ul! 
learning, it lays us open to the 1 
pedantry and ill-breeding; that 1. . 
thread of converſation be very fue, 5 
often immediately and abruptly broket 
off; but, if it be of a coarſer and 2 
homely contexture, it is general - 5 
durable and laſting. Strange! thata i 
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religion from brutes, allied to angels, and 
capable of holding an intercourſe with 
Cod, ſhould rarely utter one religious 
ſentiment worthy of a reaſonable being: 
while ſeveral have recourſe to oaths and 


imprecations, to fill up the mighty void of 


ſenſe, and to ſupply the vacancy of reaſon ; 
making the ſacred names of their Creator 
and Saviour, which ought to ſuggeſt the 
moſt awful and auguſt ideas, to be in their 
diſcourſe, what they themſelves are too 
often in the world, idle inſignificant ex- 
pletives. 

But what falls under my preſent con- 
ſderation, is the reigning vice of evil- 
ſpeaking. I ſhall therefore ſhew, 

J. The extent of the precept in my 
text. | 

II. The cauſes of evil-ſpeaking ; 

III. The unreaſonableneſs of it. 

I. Then, I am to ſhew the extent of 
the precept in my text. | 

In the firſt place, This precept does 


| not extend ſo far, as to hinder us from 


telling another man his faults, with a view 
| to his amendment: we may ſpeak evil of 
a man, with a deſign to do good to him. 
Theu ſhalt, in any wiſe, rebuke thy neigb- 
kur; thou ſhalt not Juffer fin upon him. 
But we are guilty of a breach of our duty, 
when we give our advice in a ſupercilious 
| magiſterial manner, rather to ſhew our 
| own authority and ſuperiority in wiſdom, 
| than to benefit the party concerned. We 
muſt conſult the gentleſt manner and ſoft- 
elt ſeaſons of addreſs : our advice muſt 
| not fall, like a violent ſtorm, bearing 
down and making that to droop, which it 
| was meant to cheriſh and refreſh : 1t muſt 
deſcend, as the dew upon the tender herb ; 
or like melting flakes of ſnow ; the ſofter 
i falls, the longer it dwells upon, and the 
deeper it ſinks into the mind. If there 
are few who have the humility to receive 
advice as they ought, it is often, becauſe 


there are as few who have the diſcretion 


0 convey it in a proper vehicle, and to 
qualify the harſhneſs and bitterneſs of re- 
| Proof, againſt which corrupt nature is apt 
to revolt, by an artful mixture of ſweet- 
| eng and agreeable ingredients. To 
| Probe the wound to the bottom with all 
the boldneſs and reſolution of a good 
ſpiritual ſurgeon, and yet with all the de- 
lcacy and tenderneſs of a friend, requires 
a very dexterous and maſterly hand. An 
avie deportment, and a complacency of 
chariour, will diſarm the molt obſtinate: 
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whereas if, inſtead of calmly pointing out 
their miſtakes, we break out into unſeem- 
ly ſallies of paſſion, we ceaſe to have any 
influence. So far then as men tell others 
of their faults with an intention to reform 
them, and in a proper and becoming man- 
ner, ſo far they do not offend againſt 
the prohibition in my text. | 
Secondly, It is no,cnime to deſcant up- 
on the faults of our neighbour, which are 
public and notorious. For where can be 
the harm for any man to talk of what 
every one knows ? 5 | 
Thirdly, Though nothing can juſtify 
ill-grounded uncharitable opinions ; yet 
in caſes where we have a ſufficient inform- 
ation, a wide difference 1s to be made 
between what we ſay in a mixed com- 
pany, and what we diſcloſe to a particu- 
lar friend, who 1s virtually under a cove- 


nant with us, not to betray our private 


converſation. For we cannot forbear to 
communicate our whole ſoul, without any 
reſerve to him, who 1s, as it were, a 
part of our ſoul, _ To be always upon our 
guard, 15 like being always in armour : 
it is cumberſome and uncaſy: however 
we may wear it for our ſelf-defence among 
enemies, or perſons whom we do not 
know to be otherwiſe; yet, among inti- 
mate friends, one chooſes to put it off, and 
to be free and diſengaged. _ | 
Nor, fourthly, do we act contrary to 
the meaning of the text, when we are call- 
ed upon by lawful authority to ſpeak what 
we know againſt a criminal. For we are 
not obliged to bear no witneſs at all 
againſt our neighbour ; we are only to 
bear no falſe witneis. This rule extends 
to giving teſtimonials and characters of 
ſervants, or candidates for an employ- 
ment. To give them no character at all, 
is to all intents and purpoſes the ſame as 
giving them a bad one : and to give them 


a good character upon the whole, when 


they do not deſerve it, is to be ealy and 
good-natured at the cxpence of truth and 


juſtice. 


Fifthly, We are ſo far from acting 


againſt the precept of my text, that it is 


an act of charity, as well. as juſtice, to 
ſtrip the wolf of his ſheep's clothing, 
which he has put on to make a prey of 
the innocent and unſuſpecting. It is a 
matter of great conſequence to the pub- 
lic, that the characters of wicked men 


ſometimes ſhould be univerſally known, 


as well as the characters of the virtuous. 
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It is highly neceſſary, thoſe ſhould be un- 
deceived, who repoſe a confidence in one 
that may bear a fair character, but is no 


better than a villain. Accordingly, our 


Saviour, who exemplified an univerſal 
good-will to mankind in all his actions, 
yet takes off the ſpecious gilding from 
thoſe hypocrites, who for a pretence made 
long prayers, that they might devour wi- 
aows houſes. He removed the thin veil of 
hvpocriſy, and diſcovered thoſe mean de- 


ſigns, which lurked beneath their pre- 


tenſions to an uncommon ſanctity. Where 
a man's vices only hurt himſelf, and ter- 
minate in his own perſon, there we have 
no right to publiſn them; becauſe we can 
anſwer no god end thereby: but where 
they affect, or may affect, others, it is 
our duty to warn as many as we think 
proper, a due regard being had to our 
own ſafety. Only let us take this caution 


along with us: before we endeavour to 


undeceive others, let us be ſure, we are 


not deceived ourſelves. That rule which 


a celebrated philoſopher laid down for the 
conduct of the underſtanding in judging 
of the truth of things, is as neceſſary for 
our conduct in judging aright of the cha- 
racters of men, viz. always to ſuſpend 
our judgment, till we have got clear, di- 


ſtinct, and deciſive, evidence. Never 


proceed upon any ſlender ſurmiſes, and 
Precarious conjectures, the workmanſhip 


of the brain. Proportion your aſſent to 
the clearneſs of the proofs upon which it 


15 built. | 

The ſum of all is this: We may ſpeak 
ill of a man, after we have gained a com- 
petent knowledge, and formed a right 


judgment, of his character, — provided we 


think it neceſſary to detect him; either 
becauſe the public good requires it, or 
leſt any particular perſon, whoſe good we 
have at heart, ſhould he infected by his 
company, or over- reached by his cun- 
ning: but where, as one expreſſeth it, 
there are no reaſons of conſcience to make 
a good man ſpeak out, there are always 
reaſons of prudence to make a wiſe man 
hold his tongue. BY 


There is one remark, which falls under 


this head, that muſt not be omitted, viz. 


That we are obliged, by a principle of 
ſelf-defence, to ſet a mark of infamy on 
thoſe who have injuriouſly branded the 
reputation of their neighbours. For he 
who has injured one perſon, either in his 
reputation or fortune, threatens every 


body. And therefore common pruden 
will teach us to give ſuch a man his jvg 
character, that he may not be able to 
make diſadvantageous impreſſions upon 
the unwary and undeſigning, by Pivin 
every man elſe a bad one. > 

It a man's vices are ſo flagrant, ay 
his character ſo infamous, that there i 
no danger he ſhould impoſe upon others: 
what are we to do in ſuch a caſe? | 
not ſay, it is unlawful to ſpeak evil af 
him: but the leſs we ſay of him, ſo much 
I think, the better ; unleſs it be our * 
ſign to raiſe an indignation in ourſelves q 
others againſt the like practices. Jo be 
often inveighing againſt his vices, hoy. ar 
ever notorious, looks as if we took 2 
complacency in dwelling on his faule. 
And it is not the property of charity, 8 
of a Charitable man, to rice in inguij, 
Let the dead bury their dead : let thole that 
are dead to all ſentiments of virtue, de. m 
light to throw dirt upon men in the ſane ou 
ſtate with themſelves. 

It may be aſked, whether it be layfi 
to ſpeak ill of the dead: and the aniver ca 
is, that it either muſt be lawful in ſone 
caſes, and under proper reſtrictions; or WI 
we muſt condemn all hiſtorians (the fl 
cred ones not excepted), who have tan. 


ce 
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mitted the faults as well as virtues of the de! 
dead to poſterity. There is a tendenej is! 
due to the memories of thoſe who are eve 
longer in a capacity to ſpeak for then. to 
ſelves: and therefore we oughtto be ver ma 
careful not to charge any crimes up 0 
them, of which we have not ſtrong a- Inſt 
thentic proots, either from pers tha 


knowledge, or from perſons of unſuſed 
ed veracity, Where there 15 eien! de 
faint probability, that the fact, of vii oth 
they are accuſed, might be otherwiſe tha a 1 
it is repreſented, there we ought to 
ſilent. But where the facts are ſo n. ſide 
torious, that they admit of no doubt; 
ſo flagrantly bad, that they need o 
gravation; there we ought to const 
that there is a curſe denounced upon i 
wicked, that their memories ſhould m. 
as there is a promiſe to the righteous, ll 
they ſhould be had in remembrance, 
their memories be embalmed. 1 
wrong likewiſe to ſpeak evil of the 
for the ſake of evil-ſpeaking, wit! 
view to the information of the living: 
Laſtly, Though it is our duty W 
ſpeak ill of any man, without ſom 
the reaſons which I have mentionel;P 
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iu do2g not follow, that we ought to ſpeak 
yell of every bod, promiſcuouſly, and in 

neral : becauſe we ought to make a 
diltinction, where there is a difference, 
we ought to pay the tribute of praiſe, 
where praiſe is due; otherwiſe we rob the 

ood of that fame, which 1s a debt to 
merit only, by putting all mankind upon 
a level. He who commends every one, 
in effect commends no one at all, An 
undiſtinguiſhing praiſe confounds the cha- 
raters of men, as well as an undiftinguiſh- 
ing cenſure : juſt as overmuch __ has the 
{ame effect, as overmuch darkneſs; we 
ſee nothing as it really is. By throwing 
an undiſtinguiſned glare of praiſe on every 
object, we perceive no object at all in its 
juſt and genuine light. There has been 
ſo much proſtitution of applauſe, that 
ſcarce any commendation is valuable, but 
what comes from thoſe who can diſcom- 
mend with impunity, and commend with- 
out an expectation of a reward. 

II. Having thus ſtated the extent of 
this duty, 1 proceed to point out the 
| cauſes of evil-ſpeaking. _ 

The firſt of which is an affectation of 
wit. | 

To do juſtice to a great and good cha- 
rater, requires an uncommon judgment, 
delicacy, and diſcernment. But nothing 
is more ealy than to turn any perſon, how- 
ever deſerving, into ridicule : it is only 
to exchange one idea, which furniſhes no 
matter for ridicule, for another near akin 
to it which does; that of ſeriouſneis, for 
inſtance, and a compoſed behaviour, for 
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then the work is done. The vulgar may 
be eaſily made to miſtake the one for the 
other: and when they have once viewed 
a valuable perſon in a ridiculous light, 
they are ſcarce capable ever after of con- 
ſdering him in any other: the ludicrous 
repreſentation recurs to their memory, as 
[often as the perſon thus miſrepreſented 
offers himſelf to view Thus what is on- 
ly the ſport of a wanton fancy, may be 
worſe than death to an innocent man. 


5, But whatever pleaſure men of this turn 
na take in ridicule, it is better to be in- 


rocently dull, than to have all the wit in 


Fi the world, and yet, by the miſapplication 
thotl of it, to make one worthy man one's foe. 
x ne humane and generous ſentiment is of 
nit ere worth, than all the merely ludicrous 
ed witty thoughts that ever were. For one 
bf Pumane ſentiment tewards our fellow- 


that of a ſtiff formality and ſolemnity ; and 
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creatures touches the heart, and diffuſes a 


ſedate and laſting complacency there: 


but thoughts merely witty and ludicrous 


only pleaſe the fancy for a while, and raiſe 
a blaze of mirth as ſhort-lived as 175 
crackling of thorns, to which Solomon com- 
pares it. An ill-natured man may be a 
prodigy of parts; he may have an un- 


common brightneſs, but then it is, like 


that of a ſummer's ſun, an intolerable 
brightneſs; to ſhun its ſcorching beams, 
we retreat to the ſhade, and had rather 


bury ourſelves in retirement, than endure 


his converſation. That wit is truly ami- 
able, which gladdens and enlivens every 
thing ; which ſhines with a luſtre gentle, 
but not faint, and powerful, but not 
glaring. 7 

He who endeavours to oblige the com- 
pany by his goud-nature, never fails of 
being beloved; he who ſtrives to entertain 
it by his good ſenſe, never fails of being 
eſteemed . but he who is continually aim- 
ing to be witty, generally miſcarries of his 
aim : his aim and intention 1s to be ad- 
mired, but it 15 his misfortune either to 
be deipiſed or deteſted ; to be deſpiſed 
for want of judgment, or deteſted for 
want of humanity. 
mire the wit, when we diſlike the man. 
There are a great many to whom the 
world would be ſo charitable, as to allow 
them to have a tolerable ſhare of com- 
mon ſenſe, if they did not ſet up for 
ſomething more than common, ſomething 
very uncommon, bright, and witty. If 
we would trace the faults of converſation 
up to their original ſource, moſt of them 
might, I believe, be reſolved into this; 
that men had rather appear ſhining, than 
be agreeable in company: they are en- 
deavouring to raiſe admiration, inſtead of 
gaining love and good- will: whereas the 
latter is in every body's power, the former 
in that of very few. _. 

The ſecond cauſe is an haſtineſs or pre- 
cipitancy in judging, before we know the 
whole ot the caſe. Nothing is more com- 
mon than to pronounce, with a deciſive 
air, upon a man's whole character from a 


ſuſpicious circumſtance ; and that too in 


caſes where none but thoſe who are inti- 
mate with him can have deciſive evidence. 
Actions appear abſurd, which are yet 
founded upon weighty and ſubſtantial 
reaſons, known to the party concerned, 
but unknown to us. The motive he acts 
upon may be a ſecret confined to his own 
8 breait. 
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breaſt. Several have, I believe, incur- 
red the imputation of covetouſneſs, who 
really could not have expended more than 
they did, without being 1njurious to their 


families, and perhaps to their credi- 


tors. 

A ſingle circumſtance ſlipt in, will en- 
venom a whole relation; and there may 
be often a circumſtance omitted, which 


would give quite another turn to the 


whole. Incline always to the favourable 
fide, when things are doubtful. If you 
ſhould be miſtaken on the charitable ſide, 
God will overlook your miſtake, and ac- 
cept your charity. But if you miſtake 


through uncharitableneſs,—all that I ſhall 


ſay is, may your hearers conſider your 
invectives with judgment, and your Maker 
with mercy. | | 
3. A third cauſe is malice. A good- 
natured man will be far from thinking, 


that nothing can give life and ſpirit to 


converſation, but ſandal and raillery : 


he will take care, that, after ſome hours 


ſpent in his company, none ſhall reflect 
upon any expreſſion of his, which ſhall 
dwell upon their minds with pain and un- 
eaſineſs. Whereas unhappy tempers take 
a ſullen ſatis faction in blaſting characters: 
and it muſt be owned, they have often a 
very unlucky turnthat way; keen glances 
of cenſure proceeding generally from 
a dark involved temper, like flaſhes of 
lightning from a gloomy ſky. 

Or perhaps a malicious man ſhall go a 
more artful way to work. © Such a 


% man,” ſays he, has ſeveral good 


« qualities, and I cannot ſay but I have 
« an eſteem for him. But what a pity 
46 js it that he ſhould act in fo ridiculous 
& 2 manner, as he has done lately? I 
« am heartily ſorry for it; I know more 
« than J will ſay ; but J love not to dwell 
« upon faults.” Thus he ſhall expreſs 
a world of ſorrow for his neighbour's miſ- 


conduct; when, after all this extraordi- 
nary concern, he ſhall not fail to fer it 
out in the moſt aggravating circum- 


ſtances : he ſhallexpreſs more than is true, 
and intimate more than he expreſſes : he 
ſhall introduce what he has to ſay againſt 
a man, with a recital of ſome valuable 
qualities, on purpoſe to give himſelf an 
air of impartiality ; and then ſhall uſher 


in a character, which would not be re- 


ceived from a declared enemy, or an 


angry man. A malignant praiſe has been 


abviys the moſt ſucceſsful vehicle to inſi- 
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nuate ſlander, as poiſon is never more art 
fully conveyed than in perfumes. : 
It muſt be obſerved, fer the honour of 
human nature, that a much larger major. 
ity in towns and villages are the peace 
ful and inoffenfive inhabitants: except 5 
very large and populous places, there ate 
not, generally ſpeaking, above five or 
fix troubleſome intermeddling perſons 
enemies unto peace, and the peſts of fo. 
ciety. And yet thele, by forging falſe. 
hoods, and grafting upon the truth ſeve 
ral inflaming circumſtances, by miſrepre- 
ſenting what is innocent, perverting what 
is good, and aggravating what is evil 
ſhall diſturb the peace of the whole neigh. 


| bourhood, ſpread lies, and foment divi. 


ſions. I do not know what pleaſure men 
of this ſtamp may take, in ſuppoſing them. 
ſelves to ſtand clear of thoſe vices, which 
they charge upon others. But this I 
dare venture to ſay, that the ſame mean- 
neſs and littleneſs of ſoul, which makes 
them ſo inquiſitive to know, ſo glad to 


hear, and ſo induſtrious to ſpread any 


fault of others, would make them com- 
mit the very ſame, provided they had the 
ſame temptations and complexion. For 
vice proceeds from nothing, but the mean- 
neſs and baſeneſs of a depraved ſoul. 
To this claſs of ill-natured perſons thoſe 
mult be reduced, who love, as they ex- 
preſs it, to ſpeak their minds upon all 
occaſions, privileged talkers; affronting 
thoſe above them, inſulting thoſe bencath 
them, and diſpleaſing every body. But 
if they will always ſpeak freely what they 


think, they ſhould firſt take care to think 


juſtly, as they ought, tenderly of others, 
humbly and ſoberly of themſelves. 

The moſt delicate pleaſure, is to im- 
part it to our fellow- creatures; com- 
plaiſant, but never inſipid; frank, but 


never rude and unguarded; general in 


our civility to all the company, and par- 
ticular to each perſon by turns; when the 
diſcourſe is directed to us, lending a fa- 
vourable attention, and making pertl-. 
nent replies; like a fine picture, which 
ſeems to fix an eye upon, and direct its 
views, to each perſon in the room, who 
looks upon it, and eyes it attentively. And 
if politeneſs (politeneſs I mean as to the 
main eſſentials) be an attention to ſay and 


do thoſe things only, which may fend 


others away pleaſed with themſelves aid 
us, as far as is conſiſtent with reaſon and 
truth; then certainly politenels 15 4 Par 
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of natural and revealed religion, the lat- 
ter of which expreſsly commands us to be 
euytzous ; it is good- nature beautified and 
refined by art; good- nature, which, like 
the Author of nature, is not extreme 70 
mark what is done amiſs. Charity, the 
molt lovely of virtues, repreſents others 
as lovely as poſſible. It does not merely 
Jet us fee an object, as it is; it is a kind 
of ſunſhine, which brightens what it lets 
us fee, Whereas ill- nature paſſes over 
all the ſhining parts of a man's charac- 
ter, and dweils entirely on the dark ſide 
of it: as a painter of low rank ſhall throw 
thoſe beauties into darkneſs and ſhade, 
which his eye cannot endure to behold, 
becauſe his hand cannot reach them. 

The fourth cauſe of evil-ſpeaking 1s en- 
vy, or an uneaſineſs, ariſing from a reflec- 
tion that the perſons envied are our ſupe- 
riors in fortune, or other abilities. This 
prompts us to depreciate their worth, and 
to bring down their character to a level 
with ours; ſince we cannot advance ours 
to the ſame eminence, We cannot out- 


ſtrip them by fair and direct means; and. 


therefore we endeavour baſely to ſupplant 
them. _ 

Men of ſolid ſenſe and virtue ſeldom 
envy others, or think themſelves deſpiſed : 
hecauſe few or none are apt to think them- 
ſelves ſlighted, except thoſe that deſerve 
to beſo: they, on the other hand, have 
that genuine feeling, that inward con- 
ſciouſneſs of goodneſs, that home: felt ſa- 
tisfaction, which the vain and conceited 
may pretend to, but never truly perceive. 
This makes them never out of humour 
with themſelves ; and when men are not 
outof humour with themſelves, they ſee and 
repreſent others in the moſt lovely light. 
One need not envy any perſon, nor conſe- 
quently detract from him. Let a perſon be 
our better, as he is called; provided he is 
not our better in, what is beſt of all, re- 
ligion and virtue. The virtuous and the 
good are the only perſons to be envied ; 
if there were not a better way to be ta- 

en, which is to make ourſelves as vir- 
tuous and good as they are, by doing all 
the good we can, and purpoſing more 
than we can do. | 

The fifth cauſe is little perſonal animo- 
ſities, juſt after a ſuppoſed or real injury, 
where there is no ſettled malice. And 
therefore it would be a good rule, that, 
efore our paſſions are thoroughly cooled, 
We make a reſolution to ſpeak all the 
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good we know af our adverſary : but if 
we cannot do this, that then we reſolve 
never to ſpeak of him at all any further 
than our own {ſelf-defence obligeth us: 
becauſe whatever good qualities we can 
allow him at that juncture, thoſe, we may 
depend upon it, he has; but the ill quali- 
ties, with which we find a ſtrong inclina- 
tion to charge him, thoſe, perhaps, he 
has not For let your knowledge of man- 
kind be never ſo great, yet you never can 
ſee perſons or things in a true light, un- 
leſs you view them coolly and diſpaſſionate- 


ly: the fame ſober and diſpaſſionate tem- 


er, which qualifies a man for an inquiry 
into the truth of things, enabling him 
likewiſe to form a juſt judgment of the 
characters of perſons. Obſerve, what 


your ſentiments of the ſame perſon are, 


after he has done you ſome ſignal favour, 
and you will find this to be ſtrictly true; you 
will find the judgment which you formed 
in the heat of your temper, entirely re- 
verſed, Let this then be the fixed de- 
termination of your mind, to forbear all 
offenſive words and actions, till you are 
calm enough to examine the affair mi- 


nutely, and to give it a rehearing. Take 


it for granted, that whatever the ferment 
of paſſion ſuggeſts, is either entirely, or 


at leaſt in ſome meaſure, falſe. We all 


fee througb a glaſs darkly ; but paſſion makes 


us ſee through a glaſs falſely, which mag- 


nifies injuries beyond their due propor- 
tion. This we all acknowledge in our 
cooler hours, yet it is ten to one we moſt 
unaccountably forget it upon the next 
provocation. Such 15 our nature, and it 
is amazing, that he who has ſtudied it, 
and knows his own weaknefles, ſhould be 
ſevere upon any body but himſelf. 

The ſixth cauſe of evil-ſpeaking is an 
ill life in general. Thoſe who know a 
great deal of ill of themſelves, are apt to 
ſuſpect ill of every body elſe. Thou 
thoughteſt wickedly, that I was ſuch an one 
as thyjelf, is the character which the pſalm- 
iſt gives of an immoral perſon. They 
accuſe people of wickedneſs, which they 
do not know to be true; and cenſure 
them for what they cannot know to be 
true, viz. their intentions, and the 
thoughts of their hearts. They ſhall 
fancy, as Nero did, all to be inwardly as 
bad as themſelves; though ſome are 
more artful to ſave appearances. Thus 
their talk is a conſtant ſatire upon others, 
and their actions a living ſatire upon 


. themſelves, Let them ſay what hard 


things 


is. 
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things they pleaſe, they can do much 
harder things than they ſay. Their foul 
language is nothing but the overflowings 
of a much fouler heart. | 
The ſeventh cauſe of evil-ſpeaking is 
talkativeneſs. There are ſeveral who 
have neither a fund of ſenſe enough to 
talk well, nor modeſty enough to be 
 filent. They muſt either act the part of 
mutes upon the ſtage of life; or they 
muſt have recourſe to the ſtanding topics 
of converſation, which are to defame 
public parties, or vilify particular men. 
It is beneath the worthy to go about as a 
talebearer among the people; that is the pro- 
vince of the worthleſs ; mere leaden pipes: 
though the metal be dull, baſe, and ig- 
noble, they ſerve to convey freſh ſtreams 
of intelligence to every place : we apply 
gold, and the nobler metals, to other uſes. 
It muſt, however, be owned, that men, 
who deſerve well in other reſpects, ſhall 
be ſometimes guilty of this faſhionable 
vice ; either becauſe, though they have 
a general and ſtanding conviction that 
evil-ſpeaking is a crime, yet they do not 
conſider and attend to the malignity of it 
at that juncture; or becauſe the com- 


monne ſs of the crime inſenfibly reconciles 


it to their thoughts: they ſee it practiſed 


every day, and that makes it familiar to 


them, and takes off every idea of hor- 
ror. To obviate thoſe ill effects, which 
cuſtom may have, let us conſider, 
III. The unreaſonableneſs of evil- 
ſpeaking. | 
For men are not more miſtaken in any 
thing, than in the eſtimate they make of 
crimes, They ſeem to judge of them 
more from their uncommonneſs, than 
from the baneful conſequences which at- 
tend them. Whatever crime 1s uncom- 
mon, is ſurpriſing, and conſequently more 
ſhocking, than others perhaps of a deep- 
er dye, which, becauſe we ſee them com- 
mitted every day, we therefore think very 
ſmall, or no crimes at all. They do not 
_ excite that ſlriking diſguſt and averſion, 
which they ook do, if more unuſual 
and infrequent. It is obſervable, that 
in faſhions, opinions, and modes of dreſs, 
nothing ſeems abſurd, to which men have 
been accuſtomed from their infancy. It 
is the ſame in ſins: nothing moves hor- 
ror, that is familiar to us. To rob a 
man of his good name, is not ſo ſhocking 
a vice as to rob him of a ſum of money : 
yet he who does the latter, knows how 
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much ” bot taken, — whe reſtitu; 
to make: but it is im le for hi 
you the yg wag * _ an 2 * 
judgment, how much the injured 
Le Bed, and what — 4 
ought to make; for he cannot tell 
advantages the perſon might haye u. 
ceived, if no diſadvantageous impreſiqy 
had been given of him. 

Many value reputation more than ii, 
which without reputation is but a burden 
Ihe tongue therefore that wounds thy, 
may be a ſharper ſword, than any othe, 
which can only hurt the body, He whoþ 
teeth are ſpears and arrows, may piers 
deeper to the heart, than if he, in à lie- 
ral ſenſe, employed thoſe weapons agan 
his adverſary. 

It is certain, that, according to thy 


common ſaying, ſo much reputation is fc | * 
much power; and in proportion to men 1 
credit, eſteem, and character, in the 17 
world, their weight, influence, and poer JI. 
to do themſelves and others good vil be * 
greater and more extenſive. In ſome ft leng 
tions of life, to deprive a man of his good , 
name, is to deprive him of his livelihood, th. 
of his all in this world, as in matters of to | 
trade and commerce.; and in all ſtations whe 
and callings, a great deal depends upon 1 
the character which we maintain; and hace 
whatever ſullies the brightneſs of our tepi- 5 
tation, leſſens our uſefulneſs. | and 
Let us conſider, whether it would do _ 
the world or ourſelves any harm, if that Fen 
ſcandal, that precious knowledge, the 
which we are ſo communicative, ſhould Jof 
die with us. If it would not do any harm, ſub 
then it is one of the firſt principles of no- . 
rality, not to give others pain and unez- je 
ſineſs, not to wound them, either in mind Fam 
or body, without a ſufficient caule, with- fan 
out a deſign to compaſs ſome valuable 1 
end; and take it for granted, whatever 10 
pleaſure you may feel in giving utterance W. 
to ill natured ſuggeſtions, there is 4 much FD 
greater in ſtifling them. But if out of the the 
abundance of the heart the mouth muſt peat; | an 
if the fulneſs of your ſoul, impatient = 
aſperſe others upon every occaſion, uf for 
no occaſion mult have a vent; do 
you are certainly in the very 4 rit 
bitterneſs aud ihe bond of iniquity. On 1 the 
contrary, what commendations does an 
deſerve, who, at the ſame time that ex 
has too much good ſenſe to think welle rit 
the worthleſs, has too much charity 0 fel 


ſpeak ul of them, when there ls no le · 
ceſſity for it? | 5 
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What, if a erſon, who in the main 
has led a good ife, ſhould yet, contrary 
to the general tenor of it, be guilty of 
ſome unaccountable weakneſs ? What 
ſnould we learn from this? Not certain- 


ly ſome poor materials for idle converſa- 


tion, in which, whatever expence of words 
there may be, there is no expence at all 
of thought : no, it ought to teach us 
ſomething far more uſeful and noble, a 
| efſon of diffidence of ourſelves, watchful- 
neſs, and circumſpection; leſt we, who 
think we ſtand, ſhould alſo fall. The miſ- 
carriages of a good man, which give an 
il. natured pleaſure to little minds, ſug- 
geſt to every great mind the moſt melan- 
choly ideas of the weakneſs of human na- 
| ture in general, but no ſpiteful and venom- 


E ous reflections againſt his weakneſs in 


| particular. Far from inſulting over his 

fallen worth, he views his downfal with 
a generous pity, and warned by it, works 
aut his own ſalvation with fear and trem- 
ling. As when the young, the blooming, 
and the vigorous, who bade fair for 
| length of days, yet pine away, or are 
cut off by ſome ſudden fickneſs ; it teach- 


eth us to be more temperate, aud cautious, 


to preſerve the health of the body: ſo 
when the good and virtuous, from whoſe 
former actions we might expect an unin- 
terrupted courſe of piety, are overtaken, 
we ſcarce know how, in any notorious 
and flagrant vice; this ſhould put us up- 
on our guard, and make us take all 


| the ſoul, This is the uſe we are to make 
of theſe pitiable inſtances : they are no 
ſubjeRs for wanton merriment, pleaſant- 

| Ty, and witty ſpleen : no, they are ſub- 
8 jets for a ſerious conſideration on our 
| own frailty: they teach us not to be too 

ſanguine, or over- ſecure. Tell me, O 
| © my conſcience, have I ever done, or 
| © ſhall I ever do, any thing like this??? 

Would to God we would talk and com- 
mune oftener with ourſelves: we ſhould 
| the ſeldomer talk vainly about ourſelves, 
| and uncharitably about others. 

Laſtly, It is no unuſual thing to hear 
ome complaining, that their abilities to 
0 good, and to abound in works of cha- 
my, are cramped within a narrow ſphere, 

ough their inclinations are very large 
and extenſive, Now, if theſe men are in 
| earneſt, 1 will point out one kind of cha- 
my, which will not be expenſive to them- 

ves, and yet endear them to their fel- 


due 1 to preſerve the health of 
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low creatures. Their circumſtances may 


not enable them to eheriſh merit by their 


generoſity, and to relieve diſtreſs by their 
charity: but this charitable office is daily 
in their power, to caſt in ſhades their 
neighboats miſconducts, and to fet out in 
the moſt advantageous point of view their 
good qualities; to extenuate their failings, 


and to do juſtice to their virtues ; to pro- 


duce an obſcure character into light, and 
to reſcue an injured one from obloquy. 
Silver and gold they may have little or 
none: but ſuch as they have they may give, 
viz. what is better than ſilver and gold, 
a good name and reputation to their neigh- 
bours. | | 


I ſhall conclude with ſome advice to 


thoſe who ſuffer in their reputation. 


Let them conſider, that “ if the in- 
veCtives againſt them are true, they 
„ ought rather to correct themſelves, 
« than make repriſals upon others: but 
« if falſe, a contempt of them will de- 


« ſtroy the belief of them; but a concern 


« will argue the truth of them.” Let 
them endeavour to put to filence the. igno- 


rance of fooliſh men, by well doing. Let 
them make tt their buſineſs to acquire a 


ſufficient ſtock of merit; and great merit, 


like light, cannot be entirely concealed ; 
though it is moſt amiable, when it does 
not ihew itſelf in too open and full a 
glare. The veil of modeſty cannot long 
hide genuine worth, any more than the 
raaſk of hypocriſy can long cover our 
vices. He whois ſubſtantially good, will, 
in deſpite of all defamation, ere long ap- 


pear ſo. The arrow may be drawn to 


the head, and levelled with a dexterous 
aim; but cannot reach a virtue, which 


riſes to an uncommon _ Letthem, 


laſtly, put their truſt in that Being, who 
awill make their righteouſneſs as clear as the 
light, and their juſt dealing as the noon-day. 


SERMON X. 
On the Love of God. 


MaRk, xii. 30. 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with all thy 


mind, and with all thy ſtrength, This is the 
firſt commandment. | | 


Ir is the improved ability of the head 
that forms the philoſopher; but it is 
the right diſpoſition of the heart that 
13 chiefly 
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chiefly makes the Chriſtian. It is our 
love directed to that Being who is moſt 
worthy of it; as the centre, in which all 
excellencies unite, and the ſource from 
which all bleſſings proceed. 

Lowe is the fulfilling of the Iaw, It is 
not the mere action that is valuable in 
ütſelf. It is the love from which it pro- 
ceeds, that ſtamps a value upon it, and 
gives an endearing charm and beauty to 
it. When a ſervile fear ingroſſes the 
whole man, it locks up all the active 
powers of the ſoul, it cramps the abilities, 
and is rather a preſervative againſt ſin, 


than an incentive to virtue. But love 


quickens our endeavours, and emboldens 
our reſolutions to pleaſe the object be- 
loved; and the more amiable ideas we 


entertain of our maſter, the more cheer- 


ful, liberal, and animated the ſervice, 
that we render him, will conſequently 


juſtly laid the greateſt ſtreſs, that love, 
which will give life and ſpirit to our per- 
formances. Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
foul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy flrength. This is the firſt commandment. 
In diſcourſing on which words, I ſhall, 
I. Inquire into the nature and foun- 
dation of our love to God; | 
II. I ſhall endeavour to ſtate the mea- 
ſure and degree of it; 
III. I ſhall examine, how far the fear 
of the Deity is conſiſtent with the love of 
him. | 


I. I ſhall inquire into the nature and 
foundation of our love to the Deity. 
'The love of God may be defined a 


| fixed, habitual, and grateful regard to the 


Deity, founded upon a ſenſe of his good- 


neſs, and expreſling itſelf in a fincere 


defire to do whatever 1s agreeable, and 
avoid whatever 1s offenſive, to him. 

The proceſs of the mind I take to be 
this: 

The mind conſiders, that goodneſs is 
every where ſtamped upon the creation, 
and appears in the work of the redemp- 
tion in diſtinct and bright characters: it 
conſiders, in the next place, that good- 


neſs, a lovely form, is the proper object 


of love and eſteem; and goodneſs to us, 
the proper object of gratitude. But as 
goodneſs exiſts no where but in the jma- 
gination, without ſome good being, who 
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is the ſubject of it; it goes on t | 
der, that love, a. ad Paint 5 : 
tribute due to that being, in whom 4 
finite fulneſs of goodneſs ever dwellz and 
from whom emanations of goodneſ, are 
ever flowing. Nor does the mind tes 
here; it takes one ſtep farther to ref 
that a cold ſpeculative eſteem, and a hy... 
ren, inactive gratitude, is really no fin. 
cere eſteem or gratitude at all ; which 
will ever vent itſelf in ſtrong endeavoyr 
to imitate, a delight to pleaſe, and 2 de. 
ſire to be made happy by the bein 
beloved. | : 

If we attend to what is here advanced, 
the diſpute whether the love of God he 
diſintereſted or no, may be the more 
eaſily adjuſted; and all the confuſon 
upon this head has aroſe from conſider- 
ing the love of God under a partial and 
imperfect view, from conſidering it mere- 
ly as a philoſophical eſteem for hin, 
without taking into the account, what the 
love of God chiefly implies, a fincere 
and effectual deſire to recommend our. 
ſelves to the favour, approbation, and 
bleſſing of that being whom we eſteem, 
If the love of God be conſidered merely 
as a ſacred eſteem for him, it is inagreat 
meaſure diſintereſted. For intereſt may 
indeed teach ys to ſpeak a language 


foreign to our heart: but we cant 
Teally eſteem any perſon, till we think 
him worthy of our eſteem ; and then it 


is that thought, not intereſt, which is pro- 
ductive of our eſteem. It is then the 
natural reſult of a ſerious conſideration, 
that he is a being, in whom there reſides 
a full aſſemblage of each lovely and en. 


dearing quality, without the leaſt jarring 


mixture of any thing harſh, cruel, or ty- 
rannical in his nature; that he wills the 
happineſs of each individual in the cre 
tion, as far as it is conſiſtent with his par. 
ticular rank and ſtation in the ſcale of 
beings, and the good of the univerſe 
general. When a man has inured hin- 
{elf to ſuch a juſt and right way of think- 


ing upon the Deity, he cannot help 


loving, in the ſenſe of eſteem, wi! 
appears, upon repeated views, ſo lowly 
to his underſtanding. He cannot help 
loving him, whom he believes to be, 
what St. John has repreſented him, love 
itſelf, pure, unallayed love, without any 
tincture of caprice, malice, or 1|-nature- 

For to whatever cauſe ſuch à conn: 
tion of ideas was originally owing, * 


Serm. X. 
ſact the ideas of goodneſs and efteem are 
in moſt minds inſeparably connected. 
The union ſeems almoſt neceſſary. If 
it were an early aſſociation, it is ſuch an 
aſſociation as cannot eaſily, if at all, be 

OKen. | 
* if the love of God be conſidered 
not only as a mere eſteem for him, but 
what it undoubtedly and principally 15, 
an hearty and effectual deſire to recom- 
mend ourſelves to his love, favour, and 
approbation 3 the love of God, lo far 
at leaſt is intereſted ; and, though we 
may eſteem him for what he is in 
himſelf, yet we deſire to approve our- 
ſelves to him, in expectation of what he 
will do for us. jr 

For what rational end or motive could 
there be to endeavour to pleaſe a being, 
who would neither ſhew his pleaſure by 
rewarding the obedient, or expreſs his 
diſpleaſure by puniſhing the obnoxious ? 
Thoſe that make the love of God diſin- 
tereſted, drop the moſt material and 
eſſential part of it, that very part which 
chiefly makes it a practical principle, 
operating upon our hearts, and produc- 
tive of holineſs in our lives ; and give us 
2 lame and imperfect account of it. 

For love is not only a cold ſedentary 
eſteem, which, like faith without works, 
is dead: it is an active principle, which 
prompts us to ſecure an intereſt, and cul- 
tivate a friendſhip, with the being be- 
loved; and to feel a delightful ſelf- com- 
placency, when we pleaſe, or imagine 
we pleaſe, him. It is a compound of an 
eſteem for him ariſing from an appre- 
henfion of his excellencies, and a defire 
to be made happy by him here and here- 
after, Had we no deſire or expectations 
to be made happy by him, we ſhould not 
ſerve him at all: and had we no eſteem 
tor him, did we not entertain the love- 
lieſt impreſſions of him, we ſhould not 
ſerve him with pleaſure. Dry and ab- 
ſtrated reaſons of love to God operate 
very faintly, except we take into the 
account the affecting conſiderations of his 

eing our Creator, Redeemer, Preſerv- 
er, and Benefactor. His internal and 
eſſential excellency may command our 
admiration, fling us into aſtoniſhment, 
and convince the underſtanding that we 
Ought to reverence him: but his relative 


ignity, his making, ſupporting, and re- 


eeming us, touch the inmoſt ſprings of 
the mind, cali forth each liberal move- 
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ment of the ſoul, and powerfully work 
upon our wills and affections, the active 
principles in our compoſition. 

If it be objected, that we cannot love 
being that is inviſible, I anſwer, that what 
we chiefly love in viſible beings of our 
own kind, 15 always ſomething inviſible, 
Whence ariſes the reliſh of beauty in our 
own ſpecies? Do we love it merely as it 


is, a certain mixture of proportion and 


colours? No: for though theſe are to be 
taken into the account as two material 
ingredients; yet ſomething elſe is want- 
ing to beget our love; ſomething, that 
animates the feature, and beſpeaks a 
mind within. Otherwiſe, we might fall 
in love with a mere picture, or any lifeleſs 
maſs of matter, that was entertaining ta 
the eye. We might be as ſoon ſmitten 
with a dead, uninformed, unmeaning, 
countenance, where there is an exact 
ſymmetry and regularity of features; as 
with thoſe faces, which are enlivened by 
a certain cheerfulneſs, ennobled by a cer- 
tain majeſty, or endeared by a certain 
complacency, diffuſed over their whole 


mien. Is not this therefore the chief 


foundation of ovr taſte for beauty, that 
it giveth us, as we think, ſome outward 
notices of noble, benevolent, and valua- 
ble qualities in the mind? Thus a ſweet- 
neſs of mien and aſpect charms the more, 


becauſe we look upon it as an indication 


of a much ſweeter temper within: it is 
the habitual diſpoſition of the ſoul, ap- 


pearing through, and impreſſed upon, the 
features, The face is often, though not 


always, the index of the mind ; and thoſe 
ideas to which the ſoul is moſt habitu- 
ated, leave behind them certain traces 
and impreſſions on the countenance. 
Now, if this be the chief (I do not ſay 


it is the only) ſource of our taſte for 


beauty, that it exhibits to us ſome ſigna- 


tures of inward benevolence, generoſity, 
and worth, which, after all, are very un- 


certain, and only preſumptive evidences 
of the internal temper; why have we 
not the moſt affectionate love for that 
being, the traces of whoſe benevolence, 
bounty, and greatneſs, are imprinted 
upon the univerſe in bright, legible, and 
undeniable, characters? . 
In a word, though the Deity. cannot 
be ſeen, numerous inſtances of his gaod- 


neſs are viſible throughout the frame of. 


nature; and wherever they are ſeen, 
they naturally command our love. But 
\ we 
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we cannot love neſs abſtractedly 
from ſome being, in which it is ſuppo- 
ſed to inhere : for that would be to love 
an abſtract idea, Hitherto indeed it is 
only the love of eſteem: the tranſition, 
however, from that, to a love of enjoy- 
ment, or a deſire of being made happy 
by him, is quick and eaſy; for the more 
lovely ideas we entertain of any being, 
the more deſirous we ſhall be to do his 
pleaſure, and procure his favour. 
Having thus ſhewn the foundation of 
our love to God, I proceed, ſecondly, to 
ftate the degree, and point out the mea- 
ſure, of our love to him. 

In order to which, it will be neceſſary 
to fix the ſenſe of the words of my 
text with ſome accuracy ; becauſe from 
them, ſuch a degree of love to God has 
been pleaded for, as is inconſiſtent with 
any ſubordinate deſires of inferior things, 
The meaning of theſe words, T hou ſhalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy foul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy ſtrength, is, that 
we are to ſerve God with all thoſe facul- 
ties which he has given us: not that the 
love of God is to be excluſive of all 
other loves; but of all other rival affec- 
tions; that whenever the love of God 
and that of the world come in competi- 
tion, the former undoubtedly ought to 
take place of the latter. According to 
that of our Saviour, He that lowerth 
father and mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me : and again, Seek ye firſt the 
kingdom of God; which ſuppoſes, that 
other things may be ſought after in their 
proper rank and order, without an undue 
preference. We are not ta defire 
nothing at all but him; we are only, as 
the pſalmiit expreſſes it, to defire nothing 
In compariſon with him. Viſionary 
writers, who have ſequeſtered themſelves 
from the world, may attempt to prove, 
that all our love ought to centre in the 
"Deity excluſively : but ſuch romantic 
notions are unintelligible in theory, and 
in fact impracticable. They convince us 


of Wr but this; that thoſe whoſe 


underſtandings are over refined and ſub- 
tile, are guilty of as great errors, as thoſe 
Whoſe underſtandings are waxed groſs; 
and that it is hard to tell, whether men miſ- 
take oftener by not exerting their abilities, 
or by ſtretching them beyond their line, 
beyond their determinate ſphere. If the 
one grovel on the ground, the other are 
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continually ſoaring into the clouds, a; 
beyond the view & common ſenſe, ir» 
ſtead of ſeeing all things in the Deity, az 
ſome have fancied, we diſcern pan 
avon of the Deity in all things ; there 
eing nothing in nature, of which we cn 


give a plauſible account, without calling 


in the Deity to our aid. We haye 10 
direct and immediate view of him, a; he 
is in himſelf ; we ſee him through 4 glaſi 
through the mirror of the create 
And if there were nothing lovely, and 
conſequently the object of our love, in the 
creature, we could have no grounds ty 


love the Creator. The love of the Crea. 
tor therefore implies the love of the 


creation. Not being able to ſee hin 
Face to face, we love him in his works, 
the repreſentatives, the faint repreſenta. 
tives, of his original lovelineſs. Accord. 
ingly St. John ſays, F any man loue ny 
his brother, whom he hath ſeen ; how can 
he love God, whom he hath not ſeen ? that 
is, the viſible creation, and man, the 
maſterpiece of the viſible creation, bein 
the only mediums through which we dil. 
cern the lovelineſs of God, repreſented 
and reflected to us, if we have a ſplenete 
hatred and diſreliſh for them, how can 
we entertain any love for the Maker of 
them, of whom. we Can know nothing, 
but by and through them ? They are 
the ſteps and ſcales by which we nut 
aſcend, in the laſt reſort, to the love of 
him, from whom they derive, and to 
whom we muſt aſcribe, whatever is good 
in them. To love God therefore with 
all our heart, is ſo far from excludin 
all inferior complacencies, that it necel- 
ſarily comprehends him. Our love mul 
begin with the creature, and end in 
him : we muſt love, as well as argue, 
upwards, from the effect to the cauſe; 
and becauſe there are ſeveral things de- 
ſirable, even here, under proper reguls- 
tions, conclude that he, the Maker of them, 
ought to be the ſupreme, not the only 
object of our deſires. We cannot love 
God in himſelf, without loving bim in 
and for his works. 
What the Scriptures require, is ea 
to be underſtood, and not impoſſible to 
be practiſed, viz, That our gratitude 
to God, and our love of him, oughtt0 
have the aſcendant, and to be the gb. 
verning principle; and that all other 


regards ought to be ſubordinate to l. 


The main deſign of Chriſtianity i - 


bed. v. 


Germ. X. | 

d look upon worldly things with 
wee ace of a traveller, as 
chief views are fixed upon his journey's 
end, upon his abiding country. 

The words of my text may be more 
ninutely explained thus: To love the Lord 
ih all our heart, ſignifies to love him 
with all ſincerity, with an undiſſembled 
Aection. For in this ſenſe, the word 18 
ofren uſed in Scripture. Thus Iſaiah, 
This people draweth nigh unto me with their 
lips, but their heart is far from me; 1. e. 
they are not affectionate and ſincere in 
the ſervice they pay me. As ſome have 
rained this duty too high, others have 
fink it much too low, and made the love 
of God, and the keeping of his com- 
mandments, to be the very ſame thing. 
Whereas to love God is not merely to do 
what he commands, but it 1s to do it, be- 
cauſe he commands it. God, who is the 
ſearcher of hearts, does not value any 
outward homage, where the heart 1s not 
intereſted, | 

To love God with all our foul, ſignifies 

) ſerve him with the whole ſoul, with 
an unreſerved, and not with a partial, 
bedience, God 1s not to ſhare 2 divided 
ife&ion in our breaſt, an affection di- 
ded between piety and ſin: but he is 
bo reign unrivalled by any darling vice. 
Te love God then with all our foul, is the 
ame as to have reſpec? unto all his com- 


ove to God, that we obey him only, 
When our paſſions do not draw a different 
ay: then is our heart right and whole 
th him, when our duty gets the better 
per any corrupt inclination, which inter- 
ſeres with it. We are not to parcel out 
dur affections between piety and fin : 
hen is our affection like a large dia- 
mond, moſt valuable when it remains 
tire and unbroken, without being cut 
ut into a multitude of independent and 
Ilsjointed parts. 
To love the Lord with all our ftrength, 
to put forth the active powers of the 
ul in loving and ſerving him. It is to 
vale ourſelves from that ſupineneſs and 
leſs idleneſs, which is far more painful 
an 2 continued hurry and multiplicity 
K buſineſs, without an reſpite, It is to 
picken the wheels is ſprings of action, 
pat moved on heavily before; it is to do 
ell without being weary of well-doing. 
is to lay out our endeavours, that we 
Wy have a competent ſenſe to diſcern, a 
"ere inclination to embrace, and a 


mandments, For it is no proof of our 
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ſteady reſolution to hold faſt, what is beſt 


and moſt pleaſing to the Deity. 

The ſum of what I would ſay 1s this, 
that to love God avith all our heart, is to 
obey him fincerely and affectionately: 70 
lowe him with all our ſouls, and with all 
our minds, is to obey him entirely and un- 


reſervedly : and to love him awith all our 
ſtrengtb, is to obey him vigorouſly and 


conſtantly. 

The love of God is a ſettled, well- 
grounded, rational, delight in him, found- 
ed upon conviction and knowledge. It 
is ſeated in the underſtanding, and there- 
fore not neceſſarily accompanied with any 
briſker agitations of | ſpirit 3 though, in- 
deed, the body may keep pace with the 
ſoul, and the ſpirits flow in a more 
ſprightly torrent to the heart; when we 
are affected by any advantageous repre- 
ſentation of God, or by a reflection on 
his bleflings. | This I thought neceſſary 
to obſerve, becauſe ſome weak men of a 
ſanguine complexion are apt to be elated 
upon the account of thoſe ſhort-lived 


raptures and tranſient gleams of joy, 


which they feel within themſelves ; and 
others of a phlegmatic conſtitution to 
deſpond, becauſe they. cannot work them- 
ſelves up to ſuch a degree of fervour. 
Whereas nothing is more precarious and 
uncertain, than that affection which de- 
pends upon the ferment of the blood: it 
naturally ceaſes, as ſoon as the ſpirits 
flag, and are exhauſted. Men of this 
make ſometimes draw near to God with 
great fervency, and at other times are 
quite eſtranged from him, like thoſe 
great bodies which make very near ap- 


proaches to the ſun, and then all at once 


fly off to an unmeaſurable diſtance from 
the ſource of light. You meet a perſon 
at ſome happy time, when his heart 
overflows with joy and complacency, he 
makes you warm advances of friendſhip, 
he gives you admittance to the inmoſt 
ſecrets of his ſoul, and prevents all ſolici- 
tation, by offering, unaſked, thoſe fer- 
vices, which you, in this ſoft and gentle 
ſeaſon of addreſs, might have been en- 
couraged to aſk: wait but till this fluch 
of good humour and flow of ſpirits 1s 
over, and you will find all this over- 
warmth of friendſhip ſettle into coldneſs 
and indifference; and himſelf as much 
diftering from himſelf, as any other per- 
ſon can from another: whereas a perſon 


of a ſerious frame and eompoſure of 


mind, conſiſtent with himſelf, and there- 
| e fore 
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fore conſtant to you, goes on, without 


any alternate heats and colds in friend- 


ſhip, in an uninterrupted tenor of ſerving, 
and obliging his friend. Which of theſe 
two is more valuable in himſelf, and ac- 


ceptable to you? The anſwer is very ob- 


vious. Juſt ſo a vein of ſteady, regular, 
conſiſtent piety, is more acceptable to 
that Being, with whom there is no varia- 
bleneſs, neither ſhadow of change, than all 
the paſſionate ſallies, and ſhort intermitting 
fits of an unequal devotion. 

Truly to love God is not then to have 
à few warm notions about the Deity flut- 
tering a while in the breaſt, and after- 
wards leaving it void and empty of good- 
neſs. But it is to have the love of God 
dwelling in us. It is not a religious 


mood or humour, but a religious temper. 
It is not to be now and then pleaſed with 


our Maker in the gaiety of the heart, 
when, more properly ſpeaking, we are 
pleaſed with ourſelves. It 1s not to have 
a few occaſional tranſient acts of com- 
placency and delight in the Lord riſing 
in our minds, when we are in a vein of 

ood humour, as the ſeed in the parable 
ſoon ſprung up, and ſoon withered away, 
becauſe it had no root and deepneſs of 
earth; but it is to have a laſting, habitu- 
al, and determinate, reſolution to pleaſe the 


| Deity rooted and grounded in our hearts, 


and influencing our actions throughout. 
III. I proceed to examine how far the 
fear of the Deity is conſiſtent with the 


love of him. 


| There is mercy auith thee, therefore ſhalt 
thou be feared, is a paſſage in the Pfalms 
very beautiful, as well as very appoſite to 
our preſent purpoſe. It is the ſecret of 
fine writing to make our thoughts natu- 
ral without being common or too obvious, 
and ſurprifing without being affected. 
And here we have an admirable excm- 
Plification of this rule. The thought is 


_ ſurpriſing ; becauſe it was obvious to 


think the ſentence ſhould have concluded 
thus : There is mercy with thee, therefore 


ſhalt thou be loved: and yet it is natural 


too, fince we ſhall be afraid to draw upon 
oarſelves his diſpleaſure, whom we fin- 
The more we have an 
affection for him, the more we ſhall dread 
a ſeparation from him. Love, though it 
caſteth out all ſervile fear, yet does not 
exclude ſuch a fear, as a dutiful ſon ſhews 
to a very affectionate, but a very wiſe 
and prudent father : and we may rejoice 


deter him from offending, while th 


Sed, Y, 


in God with reverence, as well a oy 
him with gladneſs. For love, if not 
ed and tempered with fear, and the zl 
prehenſions of divine juſtice, would k. 
tray the ſoul into a ſanguine confide 
and an ill- grounded ſecurity: fear, * 
other hand, if not ſweetened and animatel 
by love, would fink the mind into a faul de 
ſpondency, Fear there fore is placed 
the ſou], as a counterpoiſe to the nr 
enlarged, kindly, and generous ae 
tions. It 1s in the human conſtituting 
what weights are to ſome machines, y | 
neceſſary to adjuſt, regulate, and balag 
the motion of the fine, curious, andi. 
ive ſprings. . 
Happy the man who can command ig 
a juſt and even poiſe of theſe two fie. 
tions, that the one ſhall do nothing, zu 


other inſpirits him with a hearty deſired 
pleaſing the Deity. Yet, which ſcene 
of them we may imagine to be the pp. 
vailing principle, he who proceeds in 4 
ſteady regular practice of his duty v 
God, without any preſumptuons and de 
liberate fins, may diſmiſs all apprekes 
ſions and miſgivings concerning hi f 
vation. It is true, God is love; and he 
that obeys him, muſt obey him in lore; 
but it is as true, that, wherever ther 
is a ſincere and uniform obedience, wa 
principle, there is ſuch a degree of he, 
as will render us acceptable to Gd 
For zu this awe know, that we love bu, 
if” we heep his commandments. A men 
ſervile fear indeed may be a bar to ou 
ſalvation. But what is a mere fer 
fear ? Such a fear as clogs the powers 
and deadens the activity of the ſoul, I 
ſhutting out the conſideration of Gov 
fatherly goodneſs, and dwelling only a 
that of almighty power armed wi 
vengeance ; ſuch a fear as the unprott 
able ſervant, in the parable of the talents 
entertained of his maſter, whom he mi 
reprefented as an arftere being, ga 
ing where he had not ftrewed, and rp 
where he had not ſown ; for which 
he remained in a ſtate of inattion, 
hid his talent in a naplin. It's ſuch 
fear as the devils have, who believe af 
tremdle, yet never obey ; one genune 
blackneſs of darkneſs, without the las 
glimpſe of comfort. It 1s 4 rehgow 
cowardice, which robs us of the 2 
ſhunning thoſe dangers which 171 f 
But a fear which is productive 4 
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Teri, X. | 
ſedfaſt habit of obedience, is always 
1 fear, recommended and endeared by 
an acceptable none . of 
For, till a flaviſh dread dramps 
— lovely idea, and blots out each libe- 
ral thought of the Deity, our love of him 
i not extinguiſhed : and when a flaviſh 
dread has eraſed theſe impreſſions, oy 
obedience, as well as love, mu 
— of courſe. The mind will ſtoop 
bene the burden, and fink over- 
whelmed with a load of deſpair. It is, 
methinks, impoſſible that any man ſhould 
habitually, in the main, and conſcientiouſ- 
ly diſcharge his duty to the Father « 
mercies and God of comforts, who is able 
ad willing to do for him abundantly 
above what he can aſk or think, without 
teeming, honouring, and loving him. 
He may indeed, at firſt, obey him only, 
becauſe it is his duty to ſerve the greateſt 
of beings, whoſe power ruleth over all : 
but he ail ſooner or later obey him like- 
wiſe, becauſe it is his inclination to 
ſerve the beſt of beings, whole mercy is 
wer all his works, Suppoſe a man loſt 
in a great meaſure to all ingenuous mo- 
tives, yet; perſuaded by the terrors of the 
Lord to break off his {ins by repentance, 
he could not effectually ſet about this work 
without ſome regard to God's amiable 
attributes, without ſome confidence in his 
= my Lg: 5 ſome 
epree of love. He may fear him, as 
an avenger to execute avrath upon the 
impenitent; but he muſt confide in him 
100, as one that is not willing any ſtould 
de impenitent; not willing that any 
ſhould periſh, but that all ſhould fulfil 
the terms, and enjoy the benefit of eter- 
pal ſalvation. And, though fear chiefly 
"as the beginning of his wiſdom, yet 
long practice of virtue will ripen into an 
habit; and a ſettled habit will give him 
ja reliſh for acts of virtue; till at laſt he 
taſter and fees how gracious the Lerd is, 
Who has abridged him of no pleaſure, but 
Af and loving father would 
ith-hold from his only ſon ; and injdin- 
him no duty, but what is eſſential to, 
nd interwoven with, his happineſs. He 
wil at laſt love to ſerve him, whoſe ſer- 
nm he experiences to be perfect free- 
* For good men go on from ſtrength 
33 ithout confining themſelves to 
determined proportion of goodneſs, be- 
N which they are to proceed no farther. 
0 2 conſiderate mind, that is all har- 
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mony within, that is in perfect gocd- 
humour with every thing about it; the 
Deity muſt appear like what he is, in 
perfect beauty; all- loving, and all- lovely, 
without any forbidding and frightening 
appearances; juſt as a deep ſtream, 
when clear and unruffled by any ftorm, 
repreſents the ſun and firmament in a 
gentler and milder luſtre; far more 
beautiful itſelf, by reflecting the beauties 
of heaven. Whatever uncomfortable 
notices we entertain of God, they are 
either the juſt forebodings of a mind 
diſturbed with guilt, or the gloomy 


F imagery of a fancy deeply tinctured with 


melancholy: A vigorous progreſs in 
virtue will remove tot horrible dread of 
the Deity, which ſometimes overwhelm 
the minds of the guilty. ; 

To conclude 1 

Do we act in concert with that Being, 
whoſe tender mercy is over all his works, 
by ſhewing mercy, as far as we can, in 
all ours ? 

Do we conſcientiouſly endeavour to 
diſcharge all the duties he has injoined 
us, without reluctance; and to ſubmit to 
all his diſpenſations, without murmuring? 

Do we addreſs ourſelves to him with 
that holy fear, which awes the turbulent 
paſſions into compoſure; but does not 
depreſs the ſpirit, or beget an abjeR and 
unmanly way of thinking? 

Do we who look (or ought to look) 
up to him with reverence, as the great 
Judge and Lawgiver of the univerſe, 
chiefly delight to confider him under the 
endearing characters of a Creator, Re- 
deemer, Preſerver, and Benefactor ? 

Do we, before we compoſe ourſelves to 
ſleep, recommend ourſelves to Ins al- 
mighty care, who neither ſſumbers nor 

ſieeps ? Do we, as ſoon as we riſe, recom- 
mend ourſelves to his ſuperintendency, 
who maketh his ſun to riſe upon the juft and 
unjuſt; humbly deſiring, that, as that ſun 
diſpels the darkneſs and unwholeſome 
vapours of the night ; ſo he, the great 
Sun of righteouſneſs, who areſe with heat- 
ing in his wings, would drive from us all 


evil; all evil, whether of mind, body, 


or eſtate ? | 
Do we commit all our concerns in ge- 
neral to his providence, and fatherly 
goodneſs; and, upon every extroordi- 
nary emergency, make a more particular 
application to him for his direction, a 
ne ver faileth them that jeer him & | 
| Cc 4 If 


DOMESTIC 
If we do, theſe undoubtedly are the 


only genuine teſts, and ſignificant ex- 
preſſions, of an undiſſembled love to God: 


and they will procure for us the bleſſed 
effects of that infinite love, which being 


Hironger than death, diſarmed death of its 


ſting, and the grave of its victory. 


SERMON XI. 
On the Foundation of Morality. 
[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford.] 


CoOLOSSIANS, iii. 23. 


Whatſoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men. | | 


Tus words, though addreſſed by St. 

Paul to ſervants, contain matter of 
advice to all Chriſtians, as &nowing, that 
"whatever good any man doth, the ſame he 
ſhall receive of the Lord, whether he be 
bond or free. We are commanded to /et 


| God before us; to be holy, becauſe he is 


holy ; and therefore, whatever we do, 
we are 10 do it as to him, who can diſcern 
each inward grace of the ſoul through the 
veil of modeſty, and ſee each hidden vice 


through the maſk of hypocriſy. I ſhall 


therefore make it my buſineſs, in what 
follows, | 


I. To prove that a regard to the Deity 
is the foundation of morality : _ 

IT. To inquire into the characters and 
motives of thole, who, though ſtrangers 
to piety and devotion, yet pretend to be 
animated with the moſt exalted ſenti- 
ments of probity, generoſity, and bene- 
volence. | | 


J. I am to prove that a regard to the 


Deity is the foundation of morality. 


There can be no virtue in actions ma- 
terially good, actions which we chanced, 
but did not mean to do. No; to ſtamp 
the ſacred character of virtue upon our 
performances, the intention of the agent 
muſt be taken into the account. It is 
this inward principle, that muſt make 
our ſervices grateful to the Deity ; as it 
15 the preſumption of this, that makes 
them ſo to our fellow-creatures. Thus it 


is the preſumed intention of the giver, 


which chiefly recommends the gift. Silver 


and gold ſome may have little or none; 
but whatever they take in hand, they 


ſearcher and diſcerner of our hearts, 


turn into gold: they beautify what 
they do, by a frank, ingenuow, a 
hearty manner of doing it. Man, hoy. 
ever, can only judge of us from our og. 
ward actions and demeanour; aud, 2 
long as we are artful enough to fun 
appearances, we are no farther account. 


able to him: He alone can effe&yy) 


bind and oblige the heart, from which al 
oodneſs flows, who is alone the 


Virtue is the obſervance of ſome lu, 
as vice is the tranſgreſſion of it: bu 
there can be no laws at all without fone 
lawgiver ; and there can be no lay, 
which ſhall oblige us to cultivate ina 
merit and virtue (the only genuine merij 
without a ſacred regard to that lawginer, 
to whom our inward virtue i only cop. 
niſable. | 
We are no further moral beings, tha 
we are accountable beings. But towhon 
or what are we accountable ? Not cer. 
tainly to abſolute fitneſſes, the loveline 
and beauty of virtue. To be accounts 
able, implies that we are accountable to 
ſome ſuperior ; which ſuperior can only 
be God, or a divine legiſlator : for if 
we leave a God out of the ſcheme, hu. 
man legiſlators can never reach the con- 
ſcience, which is a principle diſcernible 
only by him, from whom no ſecrets we 
hid. Thus a conſcientious performance 
of good actions, in the laſt reſort, in the 
laſt ſtep of the ſcale, terminates in hin, 
who is the diſpenſer of all _ the 
centre of all happineſs, and therefore the 
object of all duty. And all the mon 
virtues are only ſo many cyphers, which 
may make an ample ſhew, yet are bit 
ſo many empty unavailing nothings; un. 
leſs the Deity be placed as the princpil 
figure at'the head of them, from whon 
they derive their weight, force, and lig- 
mhcancy, | | 
If it be objected, that, though ve 
were not accountable to the Delty, Je 
ſtill we are obliged to cultivate virtue oi 
of regard to ourſelyes, to the cal, 
tranquillity, and ſatisfaction of our dun 
minds : I anſwer, that if we could * 
ourſelves, then we, who impoſe the cb. 
ligation on ourſelves, mult have an 
power to take it off, or diſpenſe with i, 
whenever we pleaſe : that they lo pur 
ſue virtue for the peace and tranqu®, 
of mind of which it 1s prodacary, 
be obliged to deviate from it and fo 1 
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Sem. XI. 
+ whenever they apprehend that an in- 
gexible adherence to the rules of it will 
bring upon them any great and laſting 
inconvenience, hardſhip, and miſery. 
Virtue is nothing, but a rational conduct 
ander the circumſtances in which we are 
laced. But what would be highly ra- 
3 and conſequently virtue upon the 
ſuppoſition of 2 future ſtate, would be 
madneſs, and conſequently not virtue, 
ir that were left out of the account. 
Thus to die for the good of one's coun- 
try, is a beautiful an noble inſtance of 
virtue; but it would be the height of 
enthuſiaſm in him, who harbours no fears, 
cheriſhes no hopes, and entertains no be- 
lief, of a future ſtate, to part with his 
fnal happineſs, his all, for nothing in 
reverſion. : 
The underſtanding may diſcern, juſt 
3 it does any other ſpeculative truth, a 
natural fitneſs or unſitneſs in things, 7. e. 
that ſome things have a tendency to 
te, and others to obſtruQ the pub- 
Ehe ineſs. But to influence the will, 
which is the ſeat of morality ; to engage 


| it to practiſe what is for the good of the 


whole, to bring things home to our 
boſom ; 33 for that being, who is 
mighty to ſave, and able to deſtroy, mult 
de the governing principle. For, though 
the underſtanding cannot but ſee the na- 
tural and eſſential differences of things, 


| yet all morality implies choice: and 


nothing can make what is naturally fit or 
productive of public happineſs, the object 
of our ſteady choice (at leaſt in all caſes), 
but the will of that being who only can 
make the love of ourſelves, and the love 
of the public, to coincide without any in- 
terference, We muſt carefully diſtin- 
guiſh between ſpeculative abſtract truths, 
and moral or practical truths, The for- 
mer may be independent on the will of 
our Creator ; but the latter (viz. truths 
reducible to practice) muſt be founded on 
2 ſenſe of duty to him, who alone can 

orce the obſervance of them. For 
nothing can oblige us, but a view to our 
own happineſs. Now, all our happineſs 
depends upon God. He therefore alone 
an lay an effectual obligation upon us, 
udo alone can make our happineſs or 
— commenſurate to the extent of cur 


We have had a world of popular ha- 


| 3 abſtract beauty and in- 


leneſs of virtue. Now, there 
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is no ſuch thing as valuableneſs or worth 
diſtin from uſefulneſs ; nothing being 
valuable any farther than it is uſeful. 
For what is a thing valuable for, that is 
of no uſe? And nothing is any farther 


valuable to any man than as it promotes 


his happineſs. For what will neither 
give him pleaſure nor pain, he muſt be 
entirely unaffected by; and what he is 
entirely unaffected by, to that he muſt be 


indifferent. And, after all our ſpecious 


refinements, virtue muſt be built upon 
intereſt, our intereſt upon the whole. 
Nay, the more we endeavour to abſtract 
from ſelf, the more ſelf will return : for 
the more we ſet apart all ſelfiſh views, 
the greater will be our ſelf-complacency, 
or the more we ſhall be pleaſed with our. 
ſelves. There are two kinds of pleaſure, 
the one ariſing from pleaſing ſenſations, 
the other from delightful reflections on 


our conduct. He who denies himſelf the 


former (which are the coarſer) gratifica- 


tions, 15 often overpaid by the latter, but 


much more elegant enjoyments. 

I know it will be objected, that virtue 
may be ſtill diſintereſted : for though the 
pleaſure ariſing from agreeable reflec- 
tions may be the conſequence of a virtuous 


courſe of life, yet it is not the cauſe of 


it: which is a moral inſtinctive ſenſe, 
whereby we love what is good, and ab- 


hor what is evil, antecedently to any a&t 


of the underſtanding, or refeCtion upon 
the conſequences of our actions. Now, 
ſuppoſing the genuineneſs of this moral 
ſenſe or inſtinct, which ſeveral excellent 
writers have diſputed ; ſuppoſing, what is 
moſt unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that we 
need not apprehend or underſtand a thing 
to be lovely before we love it as ſuch; 
that we necd not judge a thing to be 


hateful, previouſly to our hatred of it; 


ſuppoſing our love of virtue and hatred 
of vice to be originally blind propenſions 
and occult qualities: yet a virtue or 

oodneſs, which proceeds wholly and 
ſolely from this moral ſenſe or inſtinct, is 
not our virtue or goodneſs; but that of 
our Creator, who has implanted this in- 
ſtint. To make it, in any degree, ours, 
we muſt improve upon the moral ſenſe, 


we muſt cultivate, cheriſh, and ripen it: 


we muſt not impair, weaken, and ex- 
tinguiſh, but quicken and ſtir up this gift 
of God that is ſuppoſed to be in us, 
And then the queſtion will return, what 
obligation we are under to do ſo, And 
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no other can be aſſigned, but the plea- 
ſure that is immediately conſequent to it, 


or the endleſs happineſs of the next 


world ; ſo that, even upon this ſuppoſi- 
tion, virtue, as far as it is ours, that is, 
as far as it is virtue, muſt be reſolved 
into the intereſted ſcheme. He who ob- 
ſerves the rules of morality for the ſake 


of temporal pleaſures, will never per- 
form any act of duty that is highly dif. - 


taſteful to him, or forego any vice that 
is pleaſant and palatable, The only ſure 
ground-work of 5 is therefore the 
proſpect of heavenly bliſs, 

But farther, if we cloſely attend to the 
operations of our mind, and carefully ob- 
ſerve what paſſeth within us, at that very 
inſtant, when we are doing a charitable 
or friendly office ; I am apt to think we 
ſhould find, that the pleaſure which re- 
ſults from it, ariſes either from a ſenſe, 
that what we are doing, may procure us the 

robation of men ; or it proceeds from 


op | IEF 
a ſenſe of having done our duty, and re- 


commended ourſelves to the favour of the 
Deity. Our benevolence, as far as it is 


_ owing to the former, is not virtue, but a 
deſire of fame and diſtinction; as far as 


it is owing to the latter, it is virtue, but 
virtue founded upon the love of God. 
Joy, undoubtedly, like the light of the 


fun, never rebounds ſo ſtrongly back 
again upon ourſelves, as when it comes 


reflected to us from other objects. The 

rofler pleaſures ſoon flatten upon the 
£enſe, and grow inſipid to a well-turned 
mind: but then we feel the moſt exquiſite 
and delicate, as well as molt laſting, 
touches of pleaſure, when we communi- 
cate it, in any great degree, to thoſe 
about us. Yet that pleaſure which is 


annexed to any generous and worthy 
deed, may be compared to its oppoſite, 


viz. that remorſe, which 1s conſequent to 
wickedneſs. And it may be queſtioned, 
whether we ſhould have any (or at leaſt 
any permanent) remorſe, after having 
committed an ill action; if we were ſure 
we could fence off all ill conſequences, 
and neither be expoſed to the ſcorn and 
hatred of the world, nor draw upon our- 
ſelves the divine vengeance. Juſt io it 


may admit of a diſpute, whether the 


pleaſure we are ſpeaking of would not 


_ vaniſh, if we apprehended, that neither 
mankind would commend and eſteem us, 


nor the Deity reward us for our goodneſs, 
It muſt be owned, that the ſucce ſũon of 


our thoughts is ſometimes ve ' 
and the "rand from one K Ln 

; er 
very ſudden : the ſenſations of pleaſye 
are generally confuſed ; and the more 
exquiſite any pleaſure is, the more 
confuſed and indiſtinct our thoughts we 
at that time. And I would deſire thoſe 
who frequently do good actions, minute 
and curiouſly to obſerve, whether 8 
does not accompany them ſome confuſed 
and tranſient glance of thought, which 
will ſoon be loſt and eſcape their notice 
if inattentive; that they act under the 
eye and inſpection of the Deity, who, 2 
he is every where preſent, cannot but ſe 
what they do; and, as he is infinitely 
good, cannot but behold it with pleaſure: 
or whether the goodneſs of their actions, 
is not allayed by ſome ſiniſter motives of 
vain-glory. But ſuppoſing the pleaſure 
ariſes from neither of theſe conſiders. 
tions; yet it can only, as I obſerved be. 
fore, induce us to go on in the paths of 
virtue when they are {mooth and even; 
if other motives are ſet afide, we may 
deviate from them, when they are rug. 
ged, ſteep, and arduous. 

It is in vain to attempt, as ſome have 
done, to build morality on the ruins of 
religion, and to propoſe a ſcheme of i 
independent on future rewards and puniſh. 
ments, with nothing to ſupport it, but 
abſolute fitneſſes 191 a taſte for intellec- 
tual beauty, comelineſs, and proportion, 
For morality being deſigned for the pra- 
tice of all mankind, muſt be built upon 
ſuch notions as lie level to the capacities af 
men in general, and founded upon ſuch 
motives as may affect all mankind: and 
thoſe motives which addreſs themſelves ta 
our hopes and fears, the two great ſprings 
which actuate human nature, effectualy 
do this : but high-flown theories about 
the diſintereſted lovelineſs of virtue are 
calculated only for ſome few ſeleq ſpits, 
if for them. Exalted ſpeculations of too 
line a thread and texture, are like ver) 
coſtly ornaments and very expenſive de. 
licacies; every man cannot commani 
them, aud, God be thanked, no mans 
neceſſities require them: plain common 
uſeful notions are like our daily bread and 
nouriſhment, all ſtand in need of them, 
and all may procure them with a mode- 
rate ſhare of labour and application. 

Let us, however, proceed to ſhe) 
what effect it is likely theſe fine notions 


would have, firſt, upon men of pew 
Fon; 
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don; and, ſecondly, upon men of the 
world. As to the firſt, | 

t is much eaſier to conceive a thouſand 
beautiful thoughts concerning virtue in 
our Cloſet, than to put one of them in 
practice: becauſe thoughts, . 
beautiful in ſpeculation, are the work of 
the imagination, which is as much de- 
Fohted with a lovely idea, as the eye 1s 
with a lovely object: but when we would 
proceed from theory to practice, we muſt 
combat the ſelfiſn paſſions; we muſt get 
the better of our indolence and love of 


| exſe, which is apt to grow upon ſpecu- 


ative men. . He whoſe reigning pleaſure 
it is to ſpeculate and think beautifully, 
will not therefore act beautifully: be- 
cauſe action calls him off from his fa- 
yourite pleaſure, that of ſpeculation : he 
will be averſe to action, at leaſt all diffi- 


| cult action: which averſion nothing can 


conquer, but much ſtronger and more 
forcible motives, than thoſe ariſing from 
the lovelineſs of virtue. And hence, I 
ſuppoſe, 1t comes to paſs, that thoſe who 
have entertained the world and themſclves 
with theſe lofty notions, have not been 
very remarkable for the practice af the 
aftive virtues. A certain elegance of 
thinking may have reſtrained them from 
the groſſer vices of abandoned ſenſuality 
and intemperance, and they may have 
oblerved the rules of morality, as far as 
it was pleaſant and agreeable to them; 
but they have never ſerved their coun- 


| try, their neighbours, or themſelves, at 


the expence of their beloved eaſe and re- 
poſe, There ſeems to be a certain vis 
mertie in ſouls, as well as in bodies, by 
Whch they reſiſt all change or alteration 
of the ſtate in which they are: and it is 
a matter of as much difficulty to rouſe 
the ſpeculative from their indolence, as 
1s to check the career of the ſenſual, 
the worldly, and the ambitious : juſt as 


| requires as much force and impreſſed 


energy to move a body at reſt, as it does 
to ſtop a body in motion. 
Paſs we on from the men of ſpeculation 
io the men of the world. Let virtue charm 
wer fo wiſely, they will refuſe to hear the 
voce of the charmer. The gure of life, 
and the polite and elegant enjoyments of 
x are to them, what intellectual order, 
Tmony, and beauty, are to the ſpecu- 
tive. Let the ſtudious rear their viſion- 
10 ee in the air; they think it a 
den more ſubſtantial pleaſure to erect 
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grand and magnificent ſtructures on ſolid 
ground. Diſcourſe to them, as long as 
you pleaſe, on the pleaſure and comeli- 
neſs of well-ordered affections, and how 
much better it is to govern the paſſions, 
than to let them have the aſcendant, 
They will anſwer, that they can, with a 
full command over themſelves, go on in 
acalm ſedate purſuit of wealth and honour : 
they can, as ſeveral others have done 
before them, without any diſcompoſure 
of mind, drain and impoveriſh the com- 
mon current of good, to fill their own 
private canals. They ſcorn, as much as 
you can, to plunge into the loweſt fink 


of vice ; what they propoſe, 1s a ſtudied 


luxury and a refinement in pleaſure, to 
enjoy the preſent criminal gratifications 
in ſuch a manner, as not to deaden by 
any exceſs their reliſh for the future. The 
ideal excellency of virtue they look upon 


as a painted flame, which may delight 


the eye of the curious, but cannot diſ- 
penſe any active warmth and heat; the 
dream of idle people, that write in their 
cloſets, and the amuſement of idle 
people, who read there: but if you can 
thoroughly convince them, that eternal 
miſery will be the conſequence of a life 
ſpent in purſuing forbidden pleaſure, and 
amaſſing wealth by indirect means; that 


there is no ſalvation without repentance, 


and no repentance without refunding 


their jl|-gotten wealth: ſuch a conſidera- 


tion preſſed home is like a mirror held 


cloſe to the lips: if there be the leaſt 


breath of ſpiritual life remaining in them, 
it will catch it and ſhew it; it will have 


ſome effect, if they be not utterly incor- 
rigible. 


We ſhall never follow virtue effectually, 


till we cleave to it with full purpoſe of 


heart, with the energy of a reſolved 
will; we ſhall never cleave to it with the 
energy of a reſolved will, with the full bent 
of our inclinations, till we are uneaſy with- 
out it; we ſhall never be uneaſy without it, 
till we look upon it as eſſential to our happi- 
neſs, till we conſider ourſelves as undone 
without it for ever, but by it heirs of 
eternal happineſs. He that is at eaſe, 
will never exert himſelf vigoroufly ; but 


uneaſineſs is the great ſpur to action. To 


remove the preſſure of uneaſineſs, a man 
will apply every engine; juſt as he would 


"heave off any incumbent weight that 
preſſed him down. Now, to make a man 


uneaſy in the abſence of virtue, and under 
C04 the 
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the dominion of vice, ſhall we ſet before 


him the fitneſs and lovelineſs of morality ; 
motives that apply themſelves either to 
pure abſtract reaſon only, which is a cold 
ſedentary principle, or to the calmer 


affections, which operate but faintly ? 


Or ſhall we call in to our aid, religious 
conſiderations, the dread of eternal ven- 
geance, and the hopes of endleſs felicity ; 
conſiderations, which touch upon every 
thing that is moſt dear and valuable to us, 
and call forth the workings of ſelf-love and 
the deſire of happineſs, the firſt great 
wheel of the ſoul, to which all the reſt 
move in ſubordination ? I do not believe 
that any perſon, from the creation to this 
time, has been reclaimed, by the ſtrength 


of the former motives, from a habit of 


vice to that of virtue : but ſeveral have 
been in all ages reformed by the latter. 
If the beauty of virtue has ſo little ef- 
fect upon us in the calmer ſeaſons of life, 
it has ſtill much leſs in the hour of trial 
and in the day of adverſity. What may 
beautify and embelliſh the ſoul in proſpe- 


_ rity, will be of little ſervice to invigorate 


and ftrengthen it under affliction ; like 


thoſe perſons, who are the ornaments of 


peace, but are too tender to bear the 
rough hardſhips of war, or to ſtand the 
ſhock in the day of battle. An uneaſy 
ſenſation or a clamorous appetite will be 
always too hard for a fine delightful re- 


flection, becauſe it will preſs rudely in, 


demand to be heard, and break off the 
{weet intercourſe which we may be hold- 
ing with ſome beloved idea. "That deli- 
cate feeling within, by which we enjoy 
aurſelves and diſcern the agreeableneſs of 
virtue, will give way to another feeling of 
a boiſterous nature, that of pain for in- 
ttance. Let us ſuppoſe the intfinſic worth 
and abſolute lovelineſs of virtue, in it- 
ſelf, abſtracting from all the beneficial 


conſequences and happy effects of virtue, 


that is, abſtracting from every thing love- 
ly in virtue: (for virtue can be no far- 
ther lovely, than as it is a means to hap- 


pineſs): yet the lovelineſs of virtue can- 


not be a motive to all men at any time; 
for ſeveral have no manner of notion of 
it. Nor can it be a motive to any man 
at all times: it would have juſt as much 
influence upon a man in deep diſtreſs, as 
the beautiful proſpect of the rainbow had 
pon the perſon, who after a ſhipwreck 
as juſt ſinking into the deep, «© All 


„ this,” ſays he, © is mighty fine, by 


% what is it to me, who am Periſhing ir. 


« retrievably ?*? The love of vine 
without rewards either in hand or pro. 
ſpeR, is like the love of beauty, exclume 
of all other conſiderations. A lover mz 
form fine luxuriant romantic ſcenes in hi 
imagination; yet all that aſſemblage of 
ſoft, tender, delicate ideas, the produd of 
a mind at eaſe, vaniſhes, as ſoon as pv. 
verty comes upon him /:4e an armed nu, 
Juſt ſo a man, at eaſe in his circumſaz. 
ces, or at leiſure in his cloſet, may be 
tranſported with contemplating thegoodi. 
neſs of virtue: yet the rude preſſure of 
adverſity will ſoon put to the rout thoſe 
airy refined notions, owing to the enthu. 
ſiaſm of an over-heated fancy, not the 
ſuggeſtions of cool reaſon, which never 
ſeparates the beauty of virtue from its 


uſefulneſs, which is its only beauty, No- 


thing can ſupport a man in the pradice oſ 
his duty in the depths of affliction, but 
the conſideration, that the Deity wil en. 
join nothing as a duty, by which he ſhall 
be a loſer or a ſufferer upon the whole: 
that, however his happineſs and his duty 
may be disjoined at preſent, yet the 
ſtreams ſhall unite again, and flow for 
ever in the ſame current, Whether do 
they act more rationally, who admire vir. 
tue as a fine piece of painting or ſtatuary; 
or they, who purſue it as the ſource of 
ſolid everlaſting happineſs ? They who 
delight in it, juſt as they do in a fine piece 
of painting or ſtatuary, for its beauty, 
would part with it, when reduced to po- 
verty, juſt as they would do with a fine 


piece of painting, to purchaſe the ſubſtan- 


tial conveniencies of life. The principles 
of religion will ſupport virtue and us, 
be, like God, a preſent help in trouble: but 
all other principles, however entertaining 
at other times, will, like falſe friends, for- 
ſake us, when we have molt need of then, 
in the day of adverſity. 5 
Though there may be a natural ftnes 
or unfitneſs in actions, as they have à tel: 
dency to advance or hinder the pubic 


good antecedently to the will of God; | 


yet their moral fitneſs muſt be founded a 
his will, as their only ſure and ſolid boſs | 
for morality ſuppoſes a determined 5 
of life and a ſixed purſuit of natural ft 


neſles. Now, he who purſues what 1s 


naturally fit for the ſake of the greatek 


good, eternal ſelicity, may al 4 


dec. y. 
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| and indiſpenſable, 


germ. XI. 
becauſe he upon the ſtrength of a 
motive 3 can . But 
be who follows what is naturally fit for 
the ſake of ſome temporal good, muſt 
change his meaſures, when a greater good, 
inconüſtent with his purſuits, offers uſelf. 
The rule of right reaſon in him, who be- 
leres no other ſtate, would be to procure 
Al the advantages and pleaſures he could 
in this: and fo all the rules of what we 
now call virtue, would be quite inverted. 
It would be reaſonable to break through 
any or all of them, to make life happy 
when we could ; and it would be reaſon- 
able to throw up life, when we could not: 
ſetting the will of the Deity aſide, we 
ſhould be ſo far from being under an obli- 


obliged to live at all. Either we muſt 
fay, that virtue is not univerſally obliga- 
tory at all times, and upon all emergen- 
cies; not ſomethin ed, invariable, 
ut only occaſional ; 
which is contrary to the very idea of vir- 
tue: or we mult ſay, that we are obliged 


though we ſhall be never the better for 
our uncomplying honeſty, nay, though 
we be finally loſers by it, which is con- 
trary to common ſenſe: for we muſt 


of the Deity, who alone can make it our 
intereſt to practiſe virtue in all caſes, in 
the loweſt ebb of fortune, as well as in 
an uninterrupted flow of proſperity. 
I do not, however, place virtue upon 
arbitrary will ; for arbitrary will is change- 
able, and no conſiſtent rule of action, 
which virtue implies, can take place up- 
on ſo precarious a footing. No; virtue 
muſt be fixed on the ſure baſis of God's 
immutable and neceſſary will. For it 
may be demonſtrated, that the Creator 


| necellarily and immutably wills the ge- 

neral happineſs of the creation. And 
moral virtue is, to chooſe what is, in its ge- 
nuine tendency, productive of the gene- 
neral happineis, in conformity to his will, 
bis unchangeable will. 


gation to live well, that we ſhould not be P 


to pracliſe virtue in all caſes of extremity, P 


found virtue upon the ſanctions and will 
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SERMON XI. 


On the Characters of thoſe who pre- 
tend to Morality without Religion. 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford. 


Coross iA xs, iii. 23, 


Whatſoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men. 


AVING in a former diſcourſe en- 
deayoured, I. To aſcertain the foun- 
dation of morality, and fixit on its proper 
baſis, viz. a regard to the Deity ; I now 
roceed, ; 
II. To inquire into the characters and 
motives of thoſe, who, though ſtrangers to 
piety and devotion, yet pretend to be ani- 


mated with the moſt exalted ſentiments of 


benevolence, humanity, and probity. 

It is no eaſy matter to — upon 
what principles they can act, who make 
retenſions to an exalted worth, but are 
unfortunately loſt to all ſentiments of 
piety. If they diſbelieve a future ſtate, 
then to think, that they ſhall ſhortly be, 
as if they never had been, that they muſt 


ſoon be ſwallowed up in annihilation, that 


bottomleſs gulph, where all diſtinctions 
are loſt, as rivers in the ocean ; is m_ 
to pall each exalted and noble thought, 
and to beget in them a ſullenneſs, "mg 
neſs, and diſcontent. A fretfulneſs, and 
impatience, that will grow upon them, 
will make them, ſo far from fulfilling the 


law by bearing one another's burdens, that 


they will be incapable of bearing their 
own. They muſt deſpiſe themſelves and 
their fellow-creatures as a ſet of infignifi- 
cant reptiles, that are to crawl for a while 
upon the face of the earth, and then to 
mix with the common maſs of things. 
And as they who expect no other life, 
ought to make the moſt of this, they muſt 
contract a narrow-ſpirited and illiberal 
caſt of thought. 

But if they believe a future ſtate, how 
can they have any taſte and reliſn for be- 
nevolence; and yet have no love for that 


Being, who has endowed morality and be- 


nevolence with an exceeding and eternal 
reward ? On the other hand, what de- 
lightful perceptions muſt it give them to 
reflect, that at the ſame time that they are 


wiſhing, contriving, and promoting, the 
: happineſs | 
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happineſs of their fellow-creatures, they 
are fellow-workers with that great and 
good Being, who is able and willing to 
give them as great a happineſs as their 
moſt unbounded good-will can wiſh, and 
far greater than their narrow under- 
ſtanding can conceive? How muſt their 
hearts burn within them, who have fo 


\ fervent a zeal for charity, to find, that 


this charity ſhall never fail; that theſe 
ſhort-lived inſtances of friendihip and 
good-will, which we ſhew to one another 
here, will be ſucceeded by an uninterrupt- 
ed intercourſe of mutual endearments for 
ever and ever? And what will moſt 
heighten their humanity, will be, to con- 
fider, that we ſhall all be partakers of the 
fame common happineſs from him, with 


whom is the fulne/5 of joy, and from whom 


continual rivers of pleaſures are ever 
ſtreaming. It is then abſurd to pretend 
a love for benevolence, and yet to be re- 
gardleſs of the moſt benevolent Being that 
15. And it is likewiſe abſurd to pretend 
to love him, without a ſerious examina- 


tion into his will, never diſmiſſing what 
bears that venerable ſtamp, without a fair 


and impartial hearing of the evidences for 
the truth of it. For on whomſoever the 
world may beſtow the title of moral men, 
yet an indifferent careleſſneſs, and a wil- 


ful negle& to examine into his will and 


pleaſure, is no part of morality. Nay, his 
will, whoſe pleaſure we muſt either do, or 
whoſe diſpleaſure we muſt unavoidably 


| ſuffer, ought to be the uppermoſt conſide- 


ration of every man, Can he deſerve the 
name of a good man, who does not ſhew 
the leaft regard to that Being, to whom 
he owes every thing : the Deity being the 
fountain-head even of thoſe bleſſings, 
which are conveyed to him by his fellow- 
creatures, as through ſo many channels ? 


But is it not, you will ſay, true in fact, 
that there are ſeveral of ſtrict probity, ge- 


neroſity, and worth, without the leaſt 
tincture of piety ? To which J anſwer, 
ſeveral have from their infancy aſſociated 


the ideas of happineſs and eſteem, of mi- 


ſery and diſgrace. This makes them de- 
cline thoſe actions which may entail in- 
famy and diſgrace upon them; and pur- 
ſue thoſe which may beget an eſteem for 


them; eſteem being to them an eſſential 


ingredient of happineſs. They have been 
taught to ſet an high value upon them- 
ſelves; which high value of themſelves is 
always, more or leſs, accompanied by a 
ſuſpicion or miſtruſt, that they over- value 
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themſelves. For which reaſon the 1 
impatient to have the favourable verd. 
which they paſs upon themſelves, ſecond. 
ed and confirmed by the approbation of 
others, and unwilling to do any thing that 
may leſſen them in the opinion of ther 
fellow-creatures. It is then the defire of 
fame, not the love of virtue, which i 
their incentive to good actions. And if 
we look abroad into the world, we find i 
thus in fact. Perſons of this ſtamp vil 
ſcorn to do a little thing through the ab. 
horrence of any thing that may make then 
cheap and contemptible in the eye of the 
world: but they will nat ſcruple to com. 
mit a fin, upon which the faſhionable 
world has ſtamped a credit, and given 
ſanction to. A perſon who is ungrateful, 
much more, ungrateful to his ſoverei 
Bene factor, muſt be void of every thing 
which is great, glorious, and beautiful in 
the ſoul. He may indeed be aQuated by 
the love of applauſe, by caprice, by the 
prevailing mode and faſhion of the age 
in which he lives; but his mind is too 
narrow, contracted, and ungenerous, to be 
ſwayed by any fixed and determinedprin- 
ciple of goodneſs. _ 

Hie who in a public ſphere ſeems to hare 
the good of his country much at heart, 
ſuperior to all intereſted views; in private 
life blaſts the honour, wounds the peace, 
of a deſerving family, and does that which 
he would think ſo unreaſonable, as to 
warrant the keeneſt reſentments, if be 
were the party injured. You wonder at 
this motley mixture in his character. But 
why ſhould you expect a conſiſtency of 
life and manners from him, who has n 
religious, and therefore no conſiſtent, prin- 
ciple to act upon? The caſe is this: what 
he acts in a public ſphere, he acts not a 


a duty incumbent on him, but as it falls 


in with his reigning paſſion, his fondneſs 
for popularity, and a defire to be thought 
of by others, as highly as he thinks of 
himſelf. In private life, when the eyeof 
the world is no more upon him, his ſel- 
fiſh and ſordid paſſions operate with their 
full force, and draw him off from that 
goodneſs which he never pradtiſed for ſub- 
ſantial reaſons : he hoped, that what he 
did in privacy, would eſcape the public 
notice: but if it took air, the world, the 
higher part of the world, has dignified 
theſe vices with the ſpecious name of gal, 
lantry, given a countenance to them, an 

by the commonneſs of them, leſſened the 
Popular odium againſt them, : 

13 | 


ans 
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I anſwer further, that there is a di- 
&nAion to be made between a complex- 
:nal benevolence, and a rational huma- 
nity, The former depends upon a finer 
terture of the body, a briſker circulation 
of the blood, and flow of the animal 
ſpirits ; and 18 rather an happineſs than a 
virtue. And it is obſervable, that this 
benevolence decays in ſome people, as 
they advance in years: thoſe who were 
open to every ſocial and humane pleaſure, 
ſometimes grow contracted in old age, 
and centre every thing in themſelves ; 
like rivers freezing in winter, that before 
diſpenſed plenty and fruitfulneſs all around, 
The truth of the matter is: it was only 
an occaſional complacency, operating by 
ts and ſtarts, not deeply rooted in the 
ſoul, but founded on the temper and me- 
chaniſm of the body; and therefore 
ceaſed of courſe, when that mechaniſm 
was altered. | | 
The true genuine uniform benevolence 
which will ſtand the teſt, muſt be ſeated 
in the ſoul, and founded upon rational 
principles: and the queſtion 1s, whether 
there can be ſuch a rational benevolence, 
which is always the ſame, without any 
regard to that Being, who is the /ame ye/- 
terday, to-day, and for ever. Now, be- 
nevolence implies a diſpoſition to part 
with ſome advantages, which we enjoy, 
in order to promote the happineſs of our 
fellow-creatures. And in ſo doing, the 
man who is aQtuated by a principle of 
piety, acts very rationally ; what he gives 
unto the poor, he lends unto the Lord, who 
will repay him again, But he who fore- 
goes his own enzoyments for the ſake of 
another, without any proſpect of a re- 
compenſe, muſt love his neighbour better 
than himſelf, contrary to the dictates of 
cool unbiaſſed reaſon. Though therefore 
there may be a conſtitutional or natural 
generoſity without any love of or regard 
for the Deity ; yet there can be no ſuch 
thing as a rational, ſteady, and manly be- 
| Revolence, without it. For worldly plea- 
lure, he: aur, or convenience, can be his 
| Only rational aim, whoſe vicws are ter- 
minated by this world. 
here is a faſhion in virtues, as well as 
m vices. Now, charity has the good 
luck to be in faſhion at preſent : and it 
Pens very fortunately, that an age and 
nation which abound in fin and vices of 
1 kinds, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by a 
vue, which covers 4 multitude of 
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fins, There have been, I know, ſome 
who, without any appearances of piety, 
have r large ſums of money in 
works of charity. Now, not to examine 
whether this were owing to a kindly im- 
pow of nature, or to the deſire of po 
arity and applauſe ; let it be obſerved, 
that whatever they do by their charity, 
they uado by the influences of a bad ex- 
ample. When perſons in low life ob- 
ſerve thoſe who moye in an higher orb, 
ſhewing an open negle& of the Deity, 
they are too apt to copy after them, and 
then, having no fear of God before their 


eyes, give a looſe to thoſe vices, which 
impoveriſh them, aad plunge them into 
miſeries of all kinds. And thus irreligious 


men of rank and figure introduce thoſe 
very miſeries by their influence, which 
they can only relieve in part by their be- 
nevolence, Nay, this very benevolence, 


a glaring popular virtue, makes their ex- 


ample more dangerous, than if they were 
conſummately wicked : juſt as, according 
to the Moſaic law, a man that was leprous 
only in part, was more to be avoided, than 
he whoſe body was entirely overſpread 
with the leproſy. For a man deſperately 
wicked raiſes in us an abhorrence, and 1s 
a kind of antidote to vice : but when good 


as well as bad ingredients enter into the 


compoſition of the ſame man; it is to be 
feared, that his ſhining qualities, and eſ- 
pecially ſo ſhining an one as humanity, 
will give a luſtre to his vices, and recom- 
mend them to our imitation. All the good 
which he can do, will not counterbalance 
the ill conſequences of an example tend- 
ing to give diſadvantageous impreſſions 
of religion, and to diſcountenance that 
public and reverential awe of the Deny, 
which is the ſureſt guard of virtue and the 
ſtrongeſt reſtraint from vice. Imitation 
is confeſſedly a ſtrong principle of action, 
and the imitation of the richer to the 
lower ſort. Therefore he who is ated 
by a conſiſtent rational principle of bene- 
volence, will, for the ſame reaſon that he 
is benevolent, be, or at leaſt appear to 
be, devout ; which will be the greateſt in- 
ſtance of his benevolence : as his good 
example may prevent thoſe vices, and 


that diſtreſs, the conſequence of thoſe 


vices, which an abandoned profaneneſs 
and angodlineſs never fails to produce. 
Many of thoſe who are void of religi- 
ous principles, make politeneſs, which 
ſhould be only the ornament of their 
behaviour, 
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behaviour, the ſole rule of their actions. 
Morality has nothing to do in the caſe 


(whatever pretenſions they may make to 


it), which teaches men not to poliſh over 
their behaviour, but to be intrinſically 
good; not to diſguiſe their paſſions, but 
to get the better of them. The paſſion, 


for inſtance, of malice is equally ſtrong 


in ſome men of a refined educa- 
tion, as in thoſe who have wanted that 
advantage: the only difference is, the 


former hate with a well-bred malice and 


a courtly animoſity ; whereas the hatred 
of the latter is more frank and undiſſem- 
bled: it diſcharges itſelf, which that of 
the former never does, in unſeemly, ſcur- 
rilous, and outrageous language. For 
the clothing of men's thoughts differs, 
juſt as the clothing of heir bodies does, 
according to their different ranks ; the 
vulgar clothe their thoughts, juſt as 
they do their perſons, in the moſt homely 
and coarſe attire; whereas men of condi- 
tion clothe theirs, which are often as cor- 
rupt as thoſe of the former, in a genteeler 
dreſs and more delicate apparel. Vice 
is the ſame in both: in the one, it is an 
open ſepulchre, foul, noiſome, and un- 
fightly: in the other, it is a ſepulchre 
whited over and beautified : what is 
offenſive, is carefully removed out of 
fghr, and nothing appears, whatever 
may be beneath, but what conveys gen- 
teel and polite ideas. This is all thoſe 
perſons mean, if they have any ſettled 
meaning (as far as one can judge from 


their practice), who have no regard for 


Chriſtianity, but yet are advocates for 
the beauty of virtue. It is to prac- 
tiſe ſome virtues, or rather to put on the 


appearances of ſome virtues, ſuch as ge- 


neroſity, courage, &c. becauſe they are 


becoming, genteel, and reputable, give 


them a conſiderable figure, and beſpeak 
an elevation of mind anſwerable to their 
dignity: in the mean time, they leave 
others undone, ſuch as humility, faith, 
meekneſs, and abſtinence; though as 


much founded upon reaſon, as any other 


virtues; merely becauſe they have the 
misfortune to be unfaſhionable. They 
do not ſo much deteſt vice, properly 
ſpeaking, as what is low, vulgar, and un- 


becoming in each vice, as I obſerved 
before in that of malice, and might give 


many more inſtances. Decency 1s the 
idol which ingroſſes all their homage, 


excluſive of true genuine inward virtue, 


DIVINITY, 


And if that be the caſe, they may he g: 
to do juſt as the Heathens ad, [58 
ficed to the graces, but did not ſerve the 
God of heaven and earth. They do ng 
abſtain from ſin as ſuch, but Ton fin 
under ſuch modifications, as make i 
ſhocking and inconſiſtent with fine may. 
ners. 

After all, I will not deny, that tz bead 
of man is deceitful, æubo can know it? |; 
miſtakes mere notions for realities, 2 
ſome talk and write about chance, for. 
tune, and neceſſity, as if they had a 
actual exiſtence. It may ſometimes ima. 
gine, what is a mere notional beauty of 
virtue, viz. a beauty diſtinct from its ad. 
vantages, to be ſomething real and ſub. 
ſtantial. It may form a fine idea, and 
then fall in love with its own creation, 
For enthuſiaſm does not confine itſelf u 
religion, it extends itſelf to virtue and to 
every thing elſe. Our notions generally 
take a tincture from our temper, And 
men whoſe glowing and romantic imagi- 
nation makes plain ſenſe flat and taſteleſi 
to them, will difreliſh ſuch a morality u 
the Chriſtian, which is founded on plain 
ſober ſenſe : they muſt image to then. 
ſelves ſomething rapturous and ecſtatic: 
and when they meet with no object of this 
kind in the nature of things, they ſtrike 


out one for themſelves by the heat of; 


prolific fancy. Rapt up into the in 
regions of viſions and chimeras, where 
they walk in a vain ſhew and plzaſe 
themſelves in vain, they look down with 
diſdain upon meaner mortals of a cooler 
turn, who follow unaffected virtue u 

ſolid ground. Sanguine men are ſeldom 
content with things as they are: to take 
a liking to them, they muſt imagine bear- 
ties, which they have not. And thus 
ſome may, for ought I know, have gone 
beyond the verge of cool reaſon, and 
worked themſelves up into an entiu- 
fiaſtic ardour for virtue, by the help of 
know not what vifionary and diſintereſted 
charms, which they have ſuppqſed it b 
have, without any view to its real ex: 
celleneies, the advantages it brings here 
and hereafter. The myſtery of the affair 
lies here. They feel a warmth of foul 
when they have been long contemplatg 
the fair idea of virtue: now they imagine, 
that it is the beauty of virtue, all lovely 
in itſelf, which warms them; aud that 
that muſt be ſomething real, not viſont- 
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imagination, 


and glow 


yr 7 pe takes fire by dwelling very 


upon any object. Inſtances, how- 
ever, of this lovely frenzy are very rare: 
the groſs of our ſpecies are not ſuſcepti- 
ble of ſo fine an enthuſiaſm. 

The generality of men, who pretend 
to morality independently of religion 
(except thoſe in whom the original good- 
neſs of their nature gets the better of 
the badneſs of their principles), are ſuch 
2; have ſtudied and ed the art of 
being eaſy and a eeable, without incom- 

g themſelves, or denying them- 
ſelves any pleaſure within bounds. The 
difference between the vulgar and them 
conſiſts in this: that the former, like 
marble in the block, retain 2 native 
ruggedneſs ; whereas the latter have an 
equally impenetrable, but a more ſmooth 
aud poliſhed hardneſs of heart. Chea 
favours, an inſignificant eaſineſs of good- 
manners, and all the outſide of benevo- 
lence, you may expect from them : but 
do not expect from them any ſolid and 
material ſervices ; do not expect, that 
any thing you can ſay ſhould touch 
their hearts, or that they will do any 
thing which comes warm from thence. 
Their pretended benevolence is ſome- 
what bke the religion of the Phariſees, 
who were inſipidly exact, and frivolouſly 
punctual in little unconcerning niceties, 
ſuch as lithing mint, aniſe, and cummin, 
but ne the aveightier matters of the 
law, ſuch as judgment, mercy, and truth : 
and to both may be applicd our Saviour's 
laying, Theſe ought ye to have done, and 
nt to leave the other undone. Benevo- 
lence, any further than it is conſtitutional, 
in moſt of thoſe who diſclaim all piety 
and devotion, is a fine ſounding word, 
of which we hear a great deal In their 
converſation, but ſee little or nothing in 
their practice. Is there a man who, 
tough a ſtranger to piety, yet, without 
being miſled by caprice or oftentation, 
goes on in a regular uniform habitual 


2 of doing good; who, raiſed above 


ae common wants of life, feels the miie- 
nes of his fellow-creatures with almoſt as 
much ſenſibility, as if he knew by expe- 
nence what it was to want; and re- 
leres them with all the bounty of one, 

0 1s not afraid to want himſelf? 
Such a man would not be ape from the 
kingdom of %eaven, But T am afraid, 


ſuch a character is, for the moſt part, 
viſionary and romantic. We run from 
one extreme to another : and benevolence 
without piety, to which it is cloſely al- 
lied, is commonly as much mere pretence 
and hypocriſy, as piety without benevo- 
lence was during the time of the grand 
rebellion. Then men were for giving 
glory to Gad, without ſhewing gecd-avill ts 
men, or promoting peace upon earth : and, 
ſince that time, ſome have ſet up 2 prin- 
ciple of morality and good-will ro man, 
exclufive of all devouon and to 
the Deity. Both are inſeparably united; 
and what God and reaſon have joined 
together, let not man put aſunder. But 
folly, like matter, is continually ſhifting 
the ſcene, and ſubſiſting under different 
modifications, It is the fate of ſome 
people to be governed by a ſet of words 
without any inate meaning annex- 


| ed to them. Seeking the Lerd, when men 


were ravaging the nation, was not more 
a cant term and mere jargon, than the 
agreeable ſoft ſound of benevolence is, 
generally ſpeaking, at preſent, without 
that, ahh mel be the bafis of it, an 
affectionate love of God. A man may 
indeed do good occaſionally without any 
principle, the very brutes doing ſeveral 
acts that are materially good: but to be 
habitually good, to be all of a piece, and 
confiſtent throughout, there muſt be a 
fixed principle of goodneſs woven into the 
ſoul. And he that will not do good to his 
fellow creatures for the ſake of God, 
who created him, cannot, conſiſteutiy 
with reaſon, be obliged to do it upon 
other motives. To leflen therefore our 
love of God, is to weaken our love of 
mankind. That God would place to his 
own account, whztever was done for his 
ſake to our diſtreſſed brethren, is a 
motive to do good as much ſuperior to 
all others, as he himſelf is to all other 
beings. | 

An excellent Grecian hiſtorian, who 
hved before thoſe principles of irreligion_. 
had gotten footing in Rome, to which he 
aſcribes the ruin of has own country, has 
an obſervation very appoſite to my pre- 
ſent purpoſe. I ſhall beg leave do trani- 
cnbe it, as I find it translated by a very 
eminent writer. 

«« See now the difference li. 
tweea a ſtrict obſervance of religion 
a diſregard to it]. In Greece, he 
« that is iatruſted with the public mo- 
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* ney,“ (to paſs by other matters), 
« though it be but of a ſingle talent, and 
« though he gives a tenfold ſecurity, 
* cannot be brought to diſcharge his 
% engagements: while among the Ro- 
« mans the mere religion of an oath 
% keeps thoſe, who in the public ad- 
c miniſtration, or in foreign nego- 
% ciations, have vaſt ſums of money 
d pi, through their hand, from vio- 
ating their honour and uprightneſs. 
% And whereas in other places“ (where 
irreligion prevails) ** it is rare to find 
«© a man who keeps his hands clean j on 
* the contrary, among the Romans, it is 


« as rare to find any offending in this 
& Kind.“ 


Thus far this writer, from whoſe. 


country thoſe very irreligious notions 
were ſoon after eee; into Rome, 
which, in proceſs of time, proved de- 
ſtructive to it too. 

I ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe with the 
following remark, viz. That though a 
man ſhould violate ſome, or even all, the 
ſocial duties, yet as long as a regard to 
the Deity was not quite extinct in him, 
there would be ftill ſome hold to be 
taken, and ſome faint hopes of reclaim- 
ing him, The root of virtue (for 2he 
{ of the Lord is the beginning of wiſdom) 

s ſtill in the ground; and it may yet put 
forth again, though ſeveral of the con- 
ſiderable branches have been maimed 
and lopped off: but when a reverential 
awe of his Maker is quite worn out and 
defaced, then indeed the axe is laid unto 
the root of the tree: the very foundation, 
upon which the hopes of amendment 
could be built, is'deſtroyed : his recove- 
ty is deſperate, and his ruin ſealed : there 
is nothing left to curb him from vice, 
and bring him back again to the prac- 
tice of virtue. | | 8 


SERMON XIII. 
The Notion of Pride ſtated, and the 
Pretenſions to it examined. 
Ro M ANS, Xu. 3. 


Not to think of himſelf more highly than he ought 
to think, but to think ſoberly. a 


1 * is a common obſervation, that how- 
ever forward men may be to repine 
at the unequal portion which God has 


fo 


that inſtead of viewing ourſelves in that 


allotted them of worldly bleſſngs; ye 
they are generally well ſatisfied with Ws 
ſhare of inward endowments : it bein 22 
hard to meet with a perſon who humk1 
thinks he has too little ſenſe and merit 
as it is to find one who fancies he has ths 
great riches and honouts. 

What makes men uneaſy in their cy. 
cumſtances, 1s, that they are continually 
ſetting to view, the bright ſide of them. 
ſelves; and the dark fide of their condi. 
tion in life; the firſt to find out their own 
grievances, and the laſt to diſcern theirown 
faults and follies. ' Whereas, if they took 
a contrary method, they would perceive, 
that God had been kinder to the work of 
men, than the very beſt of men could 
deſerve. | 

Self-love is a paſſion interwoven in our 
frame and conſtitution ; and if it be not 
kept under due regulation, ſelf-conceit 
will be the neceſſary effect of it. For 
ſince we are apt to believe what we wiſh 
to be true, is it a wonder if we over. 
rate thoſe perfections which we have; and 


imagine ourſelves poſſeſſed of thoſe which 


we have no title to? 

In our youth, pleaſure has often the 
aſcendant; in the middle of our age, 
ambition; and avarice brings up the rear 
at the cloſe of life. But this vice, of 
which I am ſpeaking; attends too many 
of us from the cradle to the grave: we 
being equally vain, whether we purſue 
pleaſure, honour, or wealth: the maſter 
paſſion of the ſoul is the ſame, though is 
ſervants are often changed according to 
the different ſtages of life. 

For this reaſon the apoſtle uſhers it 
the words of my text with a peculiar em- 
phaſis and force. For I ſay, according 
to the grace, given unto me, io every ont 
among you, not to think of himſelf mart 
highly than he ought to think, but to think 

4 | 


In which words St. Pau} adviſeth us, 


engaging light which tlie ſervile flatter} 
of others, or our own aſſuming vanity 


(our greateſt flatterer of all) might place 


us in, we ſhould endeavour to form a 
true eſtimate of our worth, or, in tie 
words of the text, think ſoberly. 3 

Among the many imputations which 
we are willing to faſten upon thoſe whom 


we have an averſion to, that of pride 15 


I think, one of the moſt common. _ 


+. would examine the innermoſt receſſes 
88 doubt we ſhould often find, 
that our own pride is the cauſe why we 
tax others with it. Men, elate with the 
thoughts of their own ſuficiency, are 
ever imagining that others are wanting 
in their regard to them, and therefore 
very apt to conclude, that pride mufl be 
the cauſe why they with-hold from them 
that reſpect, which they have an unqueſ- 
tioned right to in their own opinion. Of 
this we have a pregnant inſtance in ſcrip- 
ture: You take too much upon you, ſaid 
Corah and his accomplices, when they 
themſelves were taking too much upon 
them, and invading the province of 
Aaron. Hence it is, that their charac; 
ter ſeldom eſcapes the brand of vanity, 
who have the fortune to be poſſeſſed of 
thoſe accompliſhments, which would 
make their detractors vain. 

But before we aſperſe others with this 
cenſure, let us conſider what pride is, 
and correct our miſtakes about the nature 
of it. | | 

In the following diſcourſe I ſhall there- 
fore, | | 


I. State the notion of pride: 


II. Conſider the unreaſonableneſs of 
this vice. EY | 
I. Then, I am to ſtate the notion of 
pride. 8 
Our happineſs, as well as knowledge, 
ariſes from ſenſation and reflection; and 
may be reduced to theſe two articles, 
viz, that of pleaſing ſenſations, and that 
of agreeable thoughts. Now, as to a 
deſire of indulging the former without 
check or control, are owing luſt, drunk- 
enneſs, and intemperance; ſo from a 
deſire of indulging the latter beyond 
meaſure, pride takes its original. And 
it is very remarkable, that thoſe who 
moſt deny themſelves pleaſing ſenſations, 
will be, except they are very much upon 
their guard, apt overmuch to indulge 
agreeable reflections upon themſelves. 
proportion as they reſiſt the coarſer 
{elf-indulgences, the more refined and 
{piritual vices will gain an eaſier entrance. 
Juſt as ſubtile and thin matter finds ad- 
nuttance and fills up the vacancy, where 
es of a groſſer contexture cannot 
penetrate. Pride ſprings from a partial 
view of ourſelves, a view of the brigttt 
e of ourſelves, without balancing 
3zanſt it our numerous imperfections 
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and defects; how little good we can per- 
form without the grace of God, and how 
little we actually do perform even with 
it. It does not conſiſt in the bare con- 
ſciouſneſs that we have ſome accompliſh- 
ments, as for inſtance good ſenſe, beauty, 
great abilities; but in that exultation of 


mind, which is conſequent upon that 


conſciouſneſs, unallayed by any ſelf-diſ- 
ſatisfaction ariſing from a ſurvey of our 
ſins and frailties. If our virtues and 


perfections (ſuppoſing them our own ac- 


quifitions) were unallayed; then an un- 


allayed ſelf-complacency might juſtly be 
the reſult of a knowledge of them : but 


as human excellencies will have a mix- 


ture of haman weakneſles, our ſelf-com- 
placency ought to be moderated in pro- 
portion to our faults and imperfections. 
The difference between humility and 
pride confiſts in this, that the humble 
man, whatever talents he is poſſeſſed of, 
conſiders them as ſo many truſts repoſed 
in him by God, which are ſo far from 
railing his pride, that they excite his 


caution ; as knowing that to whom much 


is given, of bim much will be required : 
whereas the proud values himſelf as if he 
were not only the ſubject, but the author 
of thoſe good qualities ; and ſo makes an 
idol of himſelf, inftead of adoring and 
thanking God for them. The proud 


man 1s. dazzled with the luſtre of his own 
excellencies: whereas the humble man, 


though not inſenſible of particular endow- 
ments, yet thinks meanly of himſelf ab- 
ſolutely and upon the whole; and begs 
that God would not weigh his merits, 
but pardon his offences. 


A total ſelf-loathing, however, would 


be as great a fault, as a clear and un- 


mixed felf-liking : it would deaden all 


the powers of the ſoul, and ſink it into a 


ſtate of ination. There 1s a medium be- 
tween a juſt ſenſe of our abilities, and an 
exorbitant opinion of them. The former 
is of admirable ſervice to mankind, when 
qualified with a due proportion of dif- 
cretion and modeſty. A juſt conſciouſ 
neſs of thoſe talents with which God 
has intruſted us, will give life and ſpirit 
to our undertakings, and be a powerful 
motive to thoſe actions, which may make 
us truly glorious: modeſty and diſcretion 
will be a bar to thoſe attempts, which 
being above our ſphere may make us 
ridiculous. Thus do theſe two act in 
concert ; and while the former prompts 
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us to diſplay ourſelves, the latter prevents 
us from expoſing ourſelves. The flame 
will aſpire upwards; but it will be with 
trembling. | 

It is a falſe humility to have low deto- 
gatory thoughts of human nature in gene- 
ral, as if it were entirely and eſſentially 
corrupt, without any mixture of good- 
neſs : true humility chiefly teacheth us to 
have low notions of thoſe perſonal differ- 
ences, which diſtinguiſh one man from 
another. Man ought to reverence him- 


ſelf, as a being capable of knowledge, 


virtue, and everlaſting happineſs : but 
then he becomes blameable, when he 1s 
elate upon the account of accidental dif- 


' ferences; if, for inſtance, being a man of 


a large compaſs of thought and deep pe- 


netration, he ſhall deſpiſe another, be- 


cauſe he is of a duller apprehenſion, or 
perhaps an idiot. For it is to be con- 
ſidered, that the ſoul is of the ſame kind 
in both, equally great as to all eſſen- 
tial qualities in the one as in the other: 


and the only ſuperiority he has, confiſts 


Perhaps in a finer contexture of the brain, 
or a livelier flow of the animal ſpirits: 
which is plain from this, that an accident 
or 2 diſeaſe ſhall reduce a man of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed ſenſe to the condition of a 
natural. And it v. ould be juſt as reaſon- 
able to deſpiſe a man, becauſe he could 
not work as well as we with wretched 
inſtruments, as to condemn a man, be- 
cauſe he cannot reaſon as well with a body 
 mcommodiouſly formed for thinking; the 
body being an inſtrument to the foul in 
thinking. The ſaul of one man is lodg- 


ed as it were in a commodious lightſome 


manſion, where it can command a ſpa- 
cious proſpect, and take in variety of 
objects; and the ſoul of another may be 


pent up as it were in a dark dungeon, 


where there are few or no inlets of know- 
ledge. But when this earthly taberna- 
cle ſhall be diſſolved, and the mind en- 
larged, they will both of them be upon 
an equal foot: when that knowledge 
which is in part ſhall be done away, and 
that which is perfe& is come; a man of 


the dulleſt apprehenſion ſhall perhaps be 


in a moment wiſer than the greateſt 
ſcholar, after a life laid out in painful 
reſearches, can be here. So little reaſon 
is there to lay great ſtreſs upon thoſe ac- 
cidental differences which diſtinguiſh one 
man from another ; at the ſame time that 
it is ingratitude to God, as well as falſe 
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humility, to deprecate human nature in 
Pris then fa, as th 
Pride then is, as the text expreſſeth i 
the thinking too highly of . yny k 
is an ITY conceit of our digni- 
ty, founded upon ſome real or imagina 
ſuperiority to our neighbours : which, 
when it expreſſeth itſelf in an imperious 
and overbearing carriage, and a com- 
manding mien, is called haughtineſt ; and 
is generally the fault of a narrow educa. 
tion: whereas men of an enlarged con. 
verſation give into a more delicate pride, 
which can never enjoy itſelf, but when it 
1s ſo artful, as to conceal itſelf under the 
maſk of humility. | 

The generality of mankind conſider 
only the ſurface of their actions, with- 
out ever ſounding the depths of their 
heart, and tracing the inward workings 
of the ſoul. * we cannot but be 
ſenſible of the violent emotions and agita- 
tions of any paſſion; but the ſtiller and 
gentler movements oft eſcape our notice. 

Thus when pride becomes ſo enormous, 
as, in the words of a judicious writer , 


« to make men uſe their ſervants as if 


© they were brutes, their inferiors as 
« ſervants, and their equals as inferiors ;* 
men muſt be blind to overlook this vice 
in others, or even in themſelves. But 
when it conceals itſelf under ſtudied diſ- 
guiſes and refinements, it will, except we 
are very attentive, elude our obſervation, 
To give ſame inſtances. A perſon 1s per- 
haps very liberal : but while he does not 
examine the principle of his liberality, 
he ſhall not perceive, that pride is often 
the ſource of it, that he only makes an 
exchange of money for glory, and diſ- 
penſes his favours, becauſe he values the 
vanity of giving, more than the thing 
which he gives. 
affability of the gentleman, or man of the 
world, for the humility of the Chriſtian. 
Whereas he ought to conſider, that we 
oft beat down thoſe vices which are 
flagrant and glaring, by others which 
are ſecret and out of ſight. Thus we 
often get the better of intemperance, not 
by a virtuous principle, but merely by 
a paſſionate fondneſs for long life, by the 
fear of death, or by avarice. Thus we 
often ſacrifice our outward pride to an 
inward one. We keep in our inſolence, 
becauſe a ſupercilious and contemptuous 


| ® Hooker's works, p. 520. 
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rreatment of others would only make us 
contemptible. But affability and a com- 
lacency of behaviour opens us 2 paſſage 
to the hearts of men, and gains us an 
zdvantageous fituation in their minds. 
It may be a more artful manner to en- 
age that reſpect which we ſeem to de- 
cine. Men of this turn may be very 
fable, not to do honour to others, but 
5 they take affability to be an honour to 
themſelves. 

It has been obſerved, I ſuppoſe, by 
way of compliment to the preſent age, 
that one vice at leaſt, viz. that of hypo- 
criſy, ſeems to be baniſhed from among 
us: but, alas! unleſs we could diveſt hu- 
man nature of its weakneſſes, no vice 
will ever be quite extinct, though it may 
appear under another form. Thus a 
religious hypocriſy ſeems indeed, in ſome 
meaſure, to be no more; but in the 
room of it there has ſtarted up a genteel 
and polite hypocriſy, a certain decency 
of behaviour, which, by putting on the 
appearances of every virtue, prevents 
the reality of any. What 1s foul and 
loathſome in each vice, men muſt keep 
oat of ſight, unleſs they would be public 
nuiſances : but then they only part with 
its outward deformity, without any 
amendment of the heart. Nay ſome, I 
bellerxe, confound the ideas of polite- 
nels and morality. They miſtake the 
averion which they have in themſelves 
to whatever is ill-bred, unſeemly, and 
ofenfive in any fin, for a genuine love of 
goodneſs; they imagine that to be a 
virtue, winch 1s only vice refined. 

The more a man knows of the world, 
the more ſenſible he will be, that he muſt 
conceal tne odious part of pride, unleſs 
he would be odicus to himſelf. But then 
ke may retire into himſelf, to cheriſh 


(ach favourable and delightful idea of 


P on worth, that fooths and flatters 
3 Yaity, ſhutting out all humbling 


many plain-dealing friends, would put 
hm out of humour with himſelf, by ſug- 
piling to him unwelcome, though ne 
Feuary, truths : and yet this is the very 
lence of pride. 

For humility conſiſts in the inward 
= and diſpoſition of the mind, in a 
3 judgment, in the main, of our- 
es: wis when we aſcribe the glory 
eur actions to God alone, who gives 


and mortifying reflections, that, like ſo 
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us power to act; like poliſhed veſſels, 
which reflect back again the rays of 
light which they receive, inſtead of ab- 
ſorbing, imbibing, and detaining them: 
it is to have a deep ſenſe that God creat- 
ed us outof nothing, and that fin reduceth 
us to a ftate worſe than nothing with- 
out the mercies of God, and the merits of 
our Saviour. 

Though there may be a ſincerity with- 
out humility, yet a ſimplicity of manners 
is a neceſſary ingredient of it. For 
there is a difference between ſimplicity and 
ſincerity ; or, in other words, a man may 
be very ſincere without any ſimplicity : 
he may not be ambitious to be thought 
what he is not; yet be too oftentatious 
of what he is: unable to wait till others 
diſcover, he is impatient to diſplay his 
own perfections with all the advantages 


which art and addreſs can give them: 


whereas ſimplicity 1s free from every 
alloy of vanity, or any thing of a ſhew- 
iſh nature; it ſhines forth with natural 
and unſtudied beauties, 7s rot puffed up, 
ſeeſteth not its own, the praiſe that is due 
to it; and its chief ornament is, that it 


does not affect any. And yet the true 


ſublime of life, as well as of writing, con- 
ſiſteth in the ſimple. For noble actions, 


and noble qualities, like noble thoughts, 


ſupport themſelves ; they have an inhe- 
rent greatneſs, and native luſtre, which 
needs not foreign pomp and borrowed 
ornaments. Nothing does them more 
harm than ſetting them off too much, and 
overcharging them with decorations, 

To obviate miſtakes, and to remove 
ſcruples, it will be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that pride 15 not merely to think favour- 
ably of ourſelves : for then indeed pride, 
as ſome late authors have maintained, 


would be an univerſal vice; every body 


being, more or leſs, biaſſed in his own 
favour. But pride is to think ſo favour- 
ably of ourſelves, as to exclude a modeſt 
diffidence of ourſelves, and a ſalutary 
ſenſe of the number of human frailties, 
the imperfection of our virtues, the ma- 
lignity of our crimes, and our depend- 


ence on God for every thing good in 


us and for,us. A man may think him- 
ſelf ſomewhat wiſer and better than he 
is, Who, notwithſtanding, may have an 


humble or low opinion of himſelf upon 


the whole, as being far from thinking 
himſelf wiſe and = ors enough ; far from 


thinking 
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thinking that he ſtandeth collected in him- 
felf, and therefore needeth not fal- heed 
left he fall. A man may not imagine 
himſelf quite ſo faulty as he is, (for 


ewho can tell how oft he offendeth? ) 


who yet may deſerve the character of an 
humble man, if, at the ſame time that 
he endeavoureth to improve in virtue, 
and get clear of every preſumptuous ſin, 
he ſtrives to detect, and begs of God to 
cleanſe him from his ſecret and unſuſpe& 
ed faults, Pride is a vice or moral evil; 
and nothing can be evil any further than 
| is in its genuine tendency productive of 
evil. Bat what evil effects would an 
opinion too favourable of ourſelves be 
attended with, provided it did not riſe 
to ſo high a pitch as to make us think 
preſumptuouſly and ſecurely of ourſeſves, 
contemptuouſly and uncharitably of our 
fellow-creatures, and behave irreverent- 
by and ungratefully to our Creator ? It 
is, I doubt, almoſt impoſſchle to hold the 
balance exactly even without the leaſt in- 


clination to our fide; it is impoſſible for 
us who are parties to paſs judgment on 


ourſelves with the itr1& rigour of juſtice, 
without the leaſt partiality, without any 
favourable ſoftenings and allowances : 
all that can be expected from us is, what 
believe every wite and modeſt man doth , 
viz. that looking around us, and con- 
fidering how apt every man is, in ſome 
degree, to overvalue himſfelr, we learn 
from hence to entertain and cheriſh a 


. conſtant ſuſpicion and miſgiving, that we 


do ſo too: which miſgiving diſpoſeth us 
to look deeper into ourſelves, to truſt not 
fo much to our own abilities, as to our 
vigilance and circumſpection, and God's 
bleſſing upon us, and to make our hum- 
ble application to him, that he would 
look well, if there be any way of æwicſted- 


neſs in us, and lead us in the way ever-. 


laſting. _ 
Havmg thus ſtated the nature of pride, 
1 proceed, | 
II. To ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of 
this vice. | 
And this I ſhall do, by examining our 
pretenſions to pride. | 
Are we proud of riches ? Riches can- 
not alter the nature of things, they 


cannot make a man worthy that is 


worthleſs in himſelf: they may com- 
mand an infipid complaiſance, a formal 
homage, and ceremonious profeſſions of 


13 


Serr 


reſpe&, and teach a ſervile world w H. 
ſpeak a language foreign to their bene 
but where a largeneſs of ſoul is wan ject o 
they can never procure an affe&ionys incon 
eſteem, grateful ſentiments, and an undi. and ! 
ſembled love, the willing tribute of; lo ch: 
generous heart to merit only, The vale n 
of the eſtate may be very great; but tha rules, 
of the man is not at all greater, if j, evbom 
does not employ his eſtate as the grey ſhader 
engine to procure moral pleaſures, and fore | 
do benevolent offices. And if it be nue who | 
wiſdom to think that early, which ye over, 
muſt think at laſt, let us now be convire. Ar 
ed, which we ſhall certainly be hereafer, virtue 
that there is nothing truly valuable, noble, ed ab 
and manly, but the good ſenſe to knyy the le 
our duty, an hearty inclination to prac. cauſe 
tiſe it, and a determmate ſteadineſ n | 1; pro 
perſevere in it to the end: that the a to be 
true ſubſtantial greatnefs is rightly man 
apprehend, affectionately to worſhip, and | virtue 
diligently to imitate our heavenly Father, would 
The unthinking may be carried ] elf u 
with appearances inſtead of realities, bu tion, 
the judicious ſhould conſider things in manki 
trinſically, and think him the preatet as kim 
who ſtrives, as much as in him lies, per ar 
make others happy by his benevolence, 8A conſeq 
good by his example, and vale by tus | narrou 
inſtructions. EF in an; 
Do we value ourſelves upon our power: becaul 
No; what is. remarked by ſomebody a a ſelec 
other is a great truth, viz. That there 1 E lent, a 
no good in power, but merely the pov: all v6 
of doing good. Upon our worldy pri | a; he i 
dence ? Thoſe who are acquainted wit If the | 
hiſtory, know how often the bel that h 
deſigns have proved abortive. mol Befi 
all the maxims of worldly prucence | nobly, 
this is one of the beſt, viz. Tit ze | feldom 
ſhould endeavour to diſcover the rags | conftar 
ing paſſion in every man wham e donob 
would manage; and when We hare | fo fam 
found out that, we have got à bende preſio 
to turn him which way we pleaſe, bit that th 
then, every man, betides bis reigns aclion, 
paſſion, has his particular càpfie 5 What 1 
humour, which will make cur meld What is 
often miſcarry. Beſides, no one i | favour: 
is perhaps the perpetual diflator: " * Way 
our heart is rather a lutle on_ | ey ca 
wealth, where they govern ds " . cone 
alternate ſway ; and ſometimes our ® wy { 
tion, ſometimes our anger, 1 b you, 
our fear, or ſome other affecber, T; 
uppermoſt, Hi , 
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Human policy therefore muſt be un- 
| certain, becauſe man, who is the ſub- 
jet of it, is ſo uncertain, wavering, and 
"conſtant 3 and there can be no fixed 
and ſta ed maxims to pleaſe and manage 
{» changeable and inconſiſtent a creature: 
but we may, by certain and unchanging 
rules, gain the love of that Being, with 
whom there is no wariableneſs, neither 
Padoow of turning. No prudence there- 
fore but the ſpiritual, viz. to pleaſe him 


avr, can be certain. 

Are you proud of your diſtinguiſhed 
virtue? He who is proud of diſtinguiſh- 
ed abilities, learning, and wealth, is not 
the leſs able, learned, and wealthy, be- 
cauſe he is proud of them. But he who 
b proud of diſtinguiſhed virtue, ceaſeth 
to be virtuous by his being ſo, For the 
man that is pleaſed with any degree of 
virtue, merely becauſe it is uncommon, 
would be ſorry, if what he values him- 
| ſelf upon, as a ſingulur mark of diſtinc- 

tion, ſhould become common, and all 
| mankind ſhould riſe to the ſame eminence 

as himſelf in morality. Now, this tem- 
| per argues a want of benevoleace, and, 
conſequently, of virtue. It ſhews a mean, 
| narrow, ſelfiſh turn of mind, to triumph 


in any extraordinary attainment, ſolely 


| becauſe it is peculiar to us, or confined to 
a ſelect few. A truly generous, benevo- 
lent, and virtuous ſpirit would wiſh, that 

| all avere not only almoſt, but altogether, ſucb 
a: le iz; and be the happier in himſelf, 
if the bulk of mankind were partakers of 
that happineſs which reſults from virtue. 

Befides, thoſe who ſeldom act or think 
| nobly, may be proud of what they ſo 


| ſeldom think or act. But to thoſe who 


| conſtantly entertain great thoughts; and 
do noble actions, to them they are become 
ſo familiar, that they make no great im- 
preffions upon them. At the ſame time 
Mat they riſe above the common level of 
| Gon, they think they do nothing but 
What common; becauſe nothing but 
at is common is done by them. The 
| favours which you cannot receive with- 
"it Warm emotions of joy and gratitude, 
| they can beltow with great coolneſs and 
333 becauſe, though to re- 
oe: uch favours is ſomething unuſual 
* yet to do them is nothing new to 


The more virtuous any man is, the 
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more modeſt and unpretending he muſt 


be. He muſt be ſenſible of the nume- 


rous diſorders which lurk within, of his 
ſickly appetites, and the corruption of his 
heart; and how often the precarious 
light of reaſon, that candle which God 
hath lighted up in his mind, has been put 
out by ſome ſudden guſt of paſſion. If a 
child could read thoſe fooliſh, vain, 
wicked imaginations, which the beſt of 
us have ſometimes indulged ; we ſhould 
be aſhamed to look him in the face, and 
be out of conceit with ourſelves: and yet 
we do not ſometimes ſtifle them immedi- 
ately ; though we know that he, whoſe 
tremendous Majeſty fills the whole com- 
paſs of heaven and earth, cannot but be 
privy to them, and diſcern the ſecret 
meditations of our heart. The know- 
ledge of the greateſt Being, who under- 
fandeth our thoughts long before, hath leſs 
influence, than that of the ſillieſt of mor- 
tals would have, ſuppoſing he could know 
the inward workings of the foul, We 
are not worthy to approach him, who 
dwelleth in unapproachable glory, but 
through the merits of our Redeemer. 
We could not expect any inſtances of 
goodneſs from a being leſs than infinitely 
_—_ | 4 
And yet, notwithſtanding our many 
imperfections, I queſtion whether, upon 


a ſuppoſition that all of us were to be the 


judges and rewarders of our own merits, 
this world would be half large 5 
that every one might take a little. Se- 


veral other worlds muſt be taken in, to 


recompenſe us, as we think, fully, and 


adjuſt the rewards to our imaginary de- 


ſerts. | 

He who thinks that he has no weak- 
neſſes to ſubdue, either wholly or in part; 
no virtuous habits to acquire, or, at leaſt, 
to improve and perfect; he who, in ſhort, 
thinks himſelf quite good enough, proves, 


by the very thought, that he is not ſo. 


Then our ſalvation is moſt in danger, 


when we diſmiſs all apprehenſions about 


M. 

But if virtue (human virtue) affords no 
juſt grounds for pride, much leſs does 
human knowledge, which bears no pro- 
portion to our ignorance. The 22 
and the leaſt objects equally baffle our 
inquiries. Too great and diſpropor- 
tioned an object embarraſſes and overſets 
the underſtanding; too little an one 

d 2 - eludes 


—— 
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eludes and eſcapes it. It is God alone, 
whoſe almighty power nothing 1s ſo great 
that it can encumber; whoſe infinite 
wiſdom, nothing is fo little that it can 
elcape. Preſumptuous man! wouldſt 
thou underſtand the manner in which 
three perſons exiſt in the ſame unbounded 
eſſence ? Before thou ſtriveſt to fathom 
the nature of the greateſt of all beings ; 
firſt, if thou canſt, comprehend how the 
leaſt of beings exiſt, animals a hundred 
times leis than a mite, myriads of ſuch 


animals as can only be diſcerned by the 


help of glaſſes. If the whole body be ſo 


minute, as to be undiſcoverable by the 
naked eye; how much leſs the limbs, of 


which that whole body is compounded ? 
How much leſs {till the nerves, the veins, 


the blood in thoſe veins, the animal 


{pirits in that blood; till we approach to 
the very borders of nothing ? For theſe 
animals contain in miniature, all thoſe 
parts which we have in larger dimen- 
lions. In ſhort, for one thing that we 
can poſſibly account for in the book of 
nature, there are millions of things of 
Which we can give no account: yet we, 
who ſind almoſt all things ſo puzzling and 
unaccountable in the book of nature, ex- 
pect that every thing in the book of 


grace, which proceeds from the ſame 


author, ſhould be plaia and level to our 
capacities. 8 | 

True knowledge is one of the ſtrongeſt 
fences againſt pride. When good ſenſe 


and reaſon ſpeak, they come, like their 
great Author, God, in the ſtill fſinall 


voice, without any empty noiſe or loqua- 
city, or over-bearing pretenſions. And 
thoſe who keep the beſt ſenſe within, 
ſeldom hang out the ſign of knowledge. 


Men of this ſtamp will own their entire 


Ignorance in many things, and their 
imperfect knowledge in all the reſt. 
Whereas the ignorant are ſometimes 
peremptory and poſitive in matters 


quite above their ſphere, and, like 


{ome Creatures, are the bolder for bein 
blind. In a word, the ingenuous wil 
confeſs the weakneſs of their reaſon, and 
the preſumptuous betray it by their be- 
ing ſo. | 

If we are born without an aptitude to 
learn, and a genius for knowledge, we 
may retemble the woman in the goſpel, 
who had ent all {be had ufon phyſicians, 
and yet grew xo better, but rather worſe, 


5 


come rich. A man of a {low capacity is 
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All the tutors and inſtruftors in the uni bert 
verſe will avail nothing: for they can | 
open the eyes of thoſe that are born ling 
But, granting the utmoſt happineſ; of 
natural parts, yet he who confineth lim. 
ſelf to one province of knowledge, can. 
not underſtand even that thoroughly; be. r. 
cauſe there is that harmony and alliance 
between the ſeveral branches of ſcience, 
that one reflects light upon another. He, 
on the other hand, who graſps at every 
part of knowledge, is only a ſupericia 
imatterer in all, and is too general x 
trader in the republic of letters to he. 


apt to fit down under a deſpondency of 
malzing any advances in literature: men 
of quick parts are ſometimes diſtracted to h. 
with variety of purſuits. So may 
thoughts are continually riſing in ther 
minds, that, like trees overladen with 


fruit, they ſeldom bring any to its jul of wi 
perfection. of th 

After all, what ſignifies all the learn. fine 
ing in the world, without a juſt diſcem- 


ment and penetration? And what | the reliſh 
reſult of our penetration, but that we {et | this t 
through the littleneſs of almolt every ſome 
thing, and our own eſpecially ? That we fitted 
diſcern, and are diſguſted with, ſevercl front 
folltes and abſurdities, which are hid ent! 


from perſons of a ſlower apprenenin: at u 
So that our ſuperior ſagacity reſembles ; 
the pretended ſecond-fightednels of ton difda; 
people, by which they are ſaid to tt; able 
ſeveral uncomfortable and diſmal objec, cut o. 


which eſcape the reſt of the world, Tis bound 
man ranges the circuit of the heavers; and f 
knows the laws by which the planes train 
revolve ; ſees every thing regular; ts By 


deſcends into himſelf, and finds, by ſur- com 
veying the world within, that man atone | 
is irregular and eccentric. He can de. 
count for the uſes of tempeſts, carit- yet th 
quakes, and thunder; and percette, 
that all ſtorms and tempeſts, except tiok 
in a man's breaſt, fulfil the word of Cd, [may { 
and obey his will. 
Some may perhaps value bene 
upon the ſtrength of their genius, fe 1 
largeneſs of their heart, even 4 the * he 
upon the ſea-ſhore, and the brightnels 0 ap 
their parts! Alas ! the ſtrength 0 fre | 
paſſions, and the quickneſs of the mW old « 
tites, generally keep pace n b 
brightneſs of the imagination. 7 | 
hence it comes to pals, that te = = 
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| have, with an uncommon compaſs of 

thought, inculcated excellent rules of 
morality in their writings, have ſome- 
'mes broke through them all in their 
ice: the brightneſs of their parts 
enabling them to lay down fine precepts, 
and the ſtrength of their paſſions tempt- 
ing them to tranſgreſs them. A man 
may diſcourſe admirably well upon œco- 
tomy, who never was maſter of it in the 
conduct of life; becauſe he may take a 
pleaſure in diſcourſing upon ceconomy, 
or any other ſubject, upon Which he can 
lifplay a beautiful fancy : but to look 
carefully into his affairs, to balance his 
accounts, and to proportion his expences 
to his income, is a drudgery to which 
ke cares not to ſtoop. There is not a 
preater inlet to vice and miſery, than to 
have (which is generally the cafe of men 
of wit, and the cauſe of the irregularity 
of their conduct) too much ſpirit to con- 
fine one's ſelf to the common buſineſs of 
life; and too much fire and paſſion to 
reliſh the calm ſatisfactions of it. For 
| this temper puts a man always in queſt of 
ſomething tranſporting, and every way 


fitted to an high taſte. To a man of 


ſtrong ſenſations every delight that is 
pre, ſeems dull; and every thing, 
ut what is high- ſeaſoned, flat and taſte- 
les, The conſequence of which is, that 
diſdaining common bleflings, and not 
able to enjoy himſelf without ſomething 
cut of the uſual road, he overleaps theſe 
bounds, which confine meaner mortals, 
and precipitates himſelf into an endleſs 
train of inconveniencies. 

But let us ſuppoſe, what is not a very 
common caſe, that a brightneſs of ima- 
pation, and a well-poiſed judgment, 
are happily united in the ſame perſon 


mus, the greateſt man that ever lived; 
"ay, an archangel of the higheſt claſs 
[may ſay, « Q my God ! that 1 live, and 
* that I pleaſe, 
1 to thee, May it be then my upper- 

moſt view to do thy pleaſure, trom 


; hom [ have the ability to pleaſe!“ 

o vain and uncertain all things are 

: 0 below, appears from this, that we 

: * even reaſon itſelf, that ennobling 

- 1 2 that boaſted prerogative, and 
guſting perfection of human na- 


we 

bad bel; a very precarious tenure z 

; n as one expreſſeth it, with 
n mape and voice, has often ſur- 
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et the ableſt writer, the brighteſt ge 


if ever I pleaſe, is owing 
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vived every thing human beſides. The 
brain, by too great quickneſs and ſtretch 
of thought, like a chariot-wheel, by the 
rapidity of its motion, takes fire; the 
thin partitions, which divided wit from 
madneſs, are broken down. The moſt 
penetrating and ſparkling geniuſes border 
upon, and ſometimes more than border 
upon, downright frenzy. They ſhew us 
even then, in their lucid intervals, the 
monuments and traces of what they have 
been, like the monuments of old Rome, 
majeſtic even in its ruins. Their ſudden 
ftarts of ſenſe, though ſoon broken off, 
give us more pleaſure, than the ſober 
uniform thoughts of men of ſlower appre- 
henſion: juſt as the maimed ſtatues, the 
broken pillars, and imperfect triumphal 


arches of old Rome, delight us more, 


than the entire performances of leſs able 

and leſs maſterly hands. 
If then reaſon itſelf, which diſtin» 
guiſheth us from brutes, be ſo very pre- 
carious, and depends upon ſuch a fine 
and ſubtile contexture of the brain, as is 
liable to be diſordered by ſeveral acci- 
dents; the obſervation | would draw from 
hence 1s very material, and worth our 
conſideration: if mankind were to be 
vain of nothing but what is their laſting 
property, of which they cannot be ſtrip- 
ped ; they would be vain of nothing at 
all; there would be no ſuch thing as 

vanity. | 
Art thou then proud of knowledge ? 
Alas! the dim light of human reaſon 
looks feeble and languid at the firſt 
thought and contemplation of that Father 
of lights, in whom there is no darkneſs at 
all. Doſt thou pride thyſelf upon thy 
power ? All the little grandeur we can 
boaſt, 1s loſt in the conſideration of that 
only Potentate, who dwrelleth in light, awhich 
no one can approach to. Art thou elate 
upon the account of an ample fortune ? 
Conſider him to whom the <- hole world 
belongs, and all that is therein ; who, 
wanting nothing himſelf, ſupplies the 
wants of every other being. All human 
pride ſhrinks into nothing, when we 
contemplate that great Being, who zs alt 
iz all. And the man who is poſſeſſed 
with juſt notions of an all-perfe&t God, 
will never make a God of any thing elle, 

much leſs of himſelf. | 

Doſt thou value thyſelf upon popular 
applauſe, and a great name ? Think how 
many that have made a diſtinguiſhed 
1 figure 
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figure in the world, are dead and unre- 

arded, as if they never had been; their 
—— unlamented, their vacancy filled 
up, their perſons miſſed no more than a 
drop of water, when taken from the 


whole ocean. And is it worth our while 


to ſtrive to pleaſe a vain fantaſtic world 
which will ſoon diſregard us, and think 
itſelf full as well without us; inſtead of 
laying out our endeavours to pleaſe that 
almighty Being, whoſe inexhauſtible 
power and goodneſs will make his ſer- 


 vants happy to all eternity? How ridi- 


culous are all our aims, except this be 
the grand aim, in which all the reſt 


centre! A man, for inſtance, makes it 


his buſineſs to enſure to himſelf a name 
after death ; that is, to ſave four or five 
letters (for what is a name beſides ?) from 


| oblivion; and yet ſhall be neglectful of 


ſecuring immortal happineſs : he ſhall be 
fond of an imaginary life after death; 
and yet make no proviſion for that real 
life, which is to laſt for ever and ever; 
ſolicitous to have his name written and 


preſerved in any book, but in that book, /* 
where it will only be of ſervice to him, 


the book of life. O virtue! when this 
ſolemn pageantry of earthly grandeur 


ſhall be no more; when all diſtinctions, . 


but moral and religious, ſhall vaniſh; 
when this earth ſhall be diſſolved; when 
the moon ſhall be no more a light by 
night, nor the ſun by day; thou ſhalt 
ſtill ſurvive thy votary's immortal friend, 
thou ſhalt appear, like thy great Author, 
in perfect beauty; thy luſtre undimi- 
niſhed, and thy glory unperiſhable. 

Let him therefore that glorieth, glory in 
the Lord. He alone, who gave and up- 
holds all the powers of ſoul and body, he 
alone deſerveth the glory of them. As 
we are creatures, the work of God's 
hands, we have nothing to glory of : but 
as we are ſinners, and, in that reſpect, 
the work of our own hands, we have 
much to be aſhamed of. We then give 
the greateſt proof to God of our worthi- 
neſs, when we have a deep ſenſe, and 
make an humble confeſſion, of our own 


unworthineſs. 


To God therefore, and to him only, be 
afcribeid as is moſt due, all might, &c. 
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SERMON Rv. 
On the Advantages of Affliqion. 


Occaſioned by the death of Mr. Burton, 


f of Moa 
pelier-row, in Twickenham. A 


[ Preached in Twickenham Chapel, on Midlent 
Sunday, 1742. ] 


PSAL lxxvii. 3. 
When I am in heavineſs, I will think upon Cod, 


T* whole pſalm is written with a ve 
beautiful ſpirit of poetry; and if ws 
conſider it merely as an human compo. 
ſition, may juſtly challenge our highet 
admiration. In the former part, the 
Pſalmiſt vents an heart overcharged with 
grief, and writes with the higheſt emo- 
tions of ſorrow. In the day of my tru 
I fought the Lord, my fore ran in the night, 
and ceaſed not, my foul refuſed to be cin. 
orted. And again, at the 7th verſe, 
Will the Lord abſent himſelf 75 ever, and 
ewill he be no more favourable ? Hath Gil 
forgotten to be gracious ? Hath be in anger 
ut up his tender mercies ? Thus does ke 
diſcharge the fulneſs of his foul; till, by 
a very natural and y@ very ſurpriſing 
tranſition, from a rehearſal of his own 
woes, he paſſes on to celebrate the mar- 
vellous acts of God. For, to relive 
himſelf under the preſſure of his preſent 
afflictions, he has recourſe to the former 


mercies which God had vouchſafed to 


the Iſraelites: Surely I «vill remember thy 
avonders of old. This uſhers in thoſe ſub- 
lime flights of poetry, which are peculiar 
to the genius of the eaſtern nations: 7% 
avaters ſaw thee, O God, the waters ſou 
thee : they avere afraid: the depths aj 
avere troubled, &c. Then, to repreſen 
the unſearchableneſs of God, he cen: 
pares him, by a very beautiful m—_ 
to a being walking upon the ma, 
traces of whoſe feet could not = # 
be diſcovered : 7. hy Ay 1s in be ca, ans 
thy paths in ti great waters, and thy fal. 
eps are not Known. ; 
as, we ſhould ſet aſide the oct a 
divine authority, which ſtamps an p 
tional value upon the pſalm ; yet! . 
not fail to affect every reader of 2 ** 
taſte. And when we either mm 0 
melting ſtrains in which he der 4 
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woes, or that exalted vein in which 
he repreſents the majeſty of God; we 
mall be at a loſs, whether to admire 
more the greatneſs of that genius, which 
could 3 5 itſelf with ſo maſterly an 


hand in both the pathetie and ſublime 
way of writing; or the juſtneſs of that 
judgment, which could with ſo dexterous 
in addreſs, with ſo eaſy, and, I had al- 
mot ſaid, ſo natural an art, glide from 
the one to the other. | 


The author of the pſalm had a mind 


deeply tinctured with piety. When his 
heart was in heavineſs, he thought upon 
G4; but to think on him then with 


| pleaſure, he muſt have ſet God con- 


lantly before him in the ſmooth ſeaſons 
of life, This will lead me to ſhew, 

|. The happineſs and reaſonableneſs of 
turning our thoughts to God in general. 

II. The peculiar advantages of afflic- 
tion, to bring us to a juſt ſeaſe of God, 
and our duty. 

[. | am to ſhew the happineſs and rea- 
ſonableneſs of turning our thoughts to 
God in general. | 

To repair 10 God only, when under 
affliction, is to uſe him, as ſome con- 


| ceited philoſophers have done, who never 


have recourſe to him, and take him into 


| their ſchemes, but when they are in 


Cilreſs, when they meet with ſome diffi- 
calty, which they cannot plauſibly ac- 
count for or get over, without calling 
him in to their aid, 

Befides, never is there more occaſion 


| for good-humour, cheerfulneſs, and an 


undilturbed ſerenity of mind, than when 
ve form our religious notices, For, 
though the brighteſt ideas of the Deity 
may be retained and cheriſhed under any 
n>ſpoſition of mind or body; yet to 
retain and Cheriſh them at that juncture, 
tiey muſt be imprinted in indelible cha- 
ratters on the ſoul, when it was in an eaſy 
tuation ; otherwiſe, religion will not 
b1;ghten up our minds, and /;ghter the 
daring of them ; our minds will darken 
and diſcolour religion. And what has 
gen Qine people a diſtaſte for it, is, 
ou having never applied themſelves 
*noully to it, but when they were in a 
Gull, joyleſs, ſullen humour, which re- 
Pieiented every thing they were con- 
"er1ant about to be dull and joyleſs; the 
douons of religion, and of a joyleſs ſtate, 
m deen, however unduly Connected, 
cher after inſeparable, By meditating 
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on God only, or even chiefly, in a me- 
lancholy hour, you will aſſociate the idea 


of gloomineſs and horror with that of 


rcligion : you will view him, juſt as he 
was worlhipped in old Gothic buildings, 
in a dim ſolemn light, which ſheds a 


penſive gloom over, and ſaddens every 


object. You will not ſerve him with that 
2 which he requires: for God 
veth a cheerful worſhipper, as well as 4 
cheerfid giver. But you will repair with 
reluctance and conſtraint to that ſervice, 
which is perfect freedom. | 
We are indigent creatures, inſufficient 
of ourſelves for our own happineſs, and 
therefore ever ſeeking it ſomewhere. elſe. 
But where we ſhall effectually ſeek for it, 
is the queſtion. Unleſs the thoughtful 
and the penfive direct their thoughts to, 
and caſt their cares upon God, there will 
be little difference berween them and the 
gay and unthinking, bendes this, that 
the latter will have more of the vanity of 
life, but they themſelves more of the 
vexations of it. If there were not 
another life, our buſineſs would be, not 
to alarm the thinking faculty, but to lay 


our too active and unquiet thoughts to 


reſt. The mind would be like a froward 
child, ever fretful when fully awake; and 
therefore to be played and Julled aſleep 
as faſt as we can. Our main happineſs 
would be, to forget our miſery and our- 
ſelves; to forget, that we are a ſet of 
beings, who, after we have toiled out 


the live- long day of human life, in variety 


of hardſhips, are, inſtead of receiving 
our wages at the cloſe of it, to ſleep out 
one long eternal night in an utter ex- 
tinction of being. 


If man had an ample fund of happi- 
neſs in himſelf, without any deficiency, 
vhence is it, that he is continually look- 


ing out abroad for foreign amuſements; 


amuſements, which are of no other uſe, 


but to keep off troubleſome and ungrate- 
ful impreſſions, and to make us inſenſible 
of the tediouſneſs of living; amuſements, 
which rather ſuſpend a ſenſe of uneaſi- 
neſs, than give us any ſubſtantial ſatiſ- 


faction; and keep the ſoul in an equal 


poiſe between pleaſure and pain? And is 
this the great end which we have in 
view ? Suppoſing we could compaſs it ; 
yet if it be better not to be at all, than 
to be miſerable ; then certainly juſt not 
to be miſerable, without any poſitive 
happineſs, is much at one, as not to be 
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at all. Whence is it, that that reſtleſs 
thing, the ſoul, too enterpriſing to trace 
every thing elſe, yea the deep things of 
God, is yet too cowardly to inquire into 
itſelf, and to view the workings of that 
ever-loved, yet ever-avoided, object? 
Whence is it, that the mind, whoſe active 
energy prompts her to give a free and 
unconfined range to her thoughts on other 
ſubjects, nay, to make, if it were poſ- 
üble, the tour of the whole univerſe; 
yet, when ſhe comes to dwell at home, 
and to ſurvey the little world within, 
flags in her vivacity, feels herſelf in a 
torlorn condition, and finds a drowſineſs 
and melancholy gloom hanging upon 
her? Whence is it, but that the ſoul, 
whenever it turns its thoughts inward, 
finds within a frightful void of ſolid hap- 
pineſs, without any poſlibility in itſelf of 
filling it up? Indeed, in a circle of gay 
follies, or in a multiplicity of purſuits, 
when a ſucceſtion of different objects is 
continually firiking upon the mind, the 
capacity of the ſoul is taken up, and it for- 
gets that inward poverty and indigence 
which nothing can effectually relieve, but 
the unſearchable riches of the love of 
God : but when we ſtep aſide from the 
noiſe and beaten tracks of life, into ſoli- 
tude and retirement, we ſoon perceive, 
that we are, without ſome buſineſs to en- 
gage, or ſome recreation to divert our 
attention, an inſupportable burden to 
ourſelves. You fancy the man, whoſe 
daily labour ſerves for little elſe but to 
get his daily bread, and whoſe daily 


| bread juſt refreſhes and ſtrengthens him 


to undergo his daily labour, to be a ver 

miſerable object; and perhaps he is ſo. 
Would you make him more miſerable ? 
Give him a fortune, which ſhall ſet him 
at reſt from his labours, and leave him 
nothing at all to do; and then the weari- 


ſomeneſs, which reſulted from a con- 


tinual drudgery, will be nothing com- 
parable to another kind of weariſomeneſs, 
far more irkſome—the being weary of 
himſelf, Obſerve great numbers of the 
opulent and the great: what can be 
oftener from home than their perſons ? 
their thoughts, which are continually 
from home, ever wandering abroad, and 
returning unſatisfied. None is more 
miſerable than a man diſtracted with va- 
riety of buſineſs, except he who has no 
buſineſs, no amuſement at all. Diver- 
ions and paſtimes, properly ſo called 
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growth of proſperity, ſay to themſelves, 
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(for they anſwer no other end, but i 
pals away our time), may have the effect 
of opiatcs, to beget a ſhort oblivion f 
our cares and ourſelves ; but the ont 
cordial to invigorate our ſpirits, and 4 
give us an exquiſite reliſh and ie 
of — lite, 3 the well- grounded hope of 
a better, through the merits. 
Chrilt. l 2 OI 

If then any one ſhould aſk, V% a0 

fhew us any good who will point out the 
way to felicity to us? we muſt anſwer, in 
the Pſalmiſt's words, Lord, lift thy 10 the 
light of thy countenance upon as : for they 
art our happineſs, who alone canſt give a 
ſtability to our moral pleaſures, and ſecute 
us from natural evil, or ſapport vs under 
it. God has ſtyled himſelf light: and a; 
the whole material creation would he ir. 
volved in one horrid and uncomfortable 

loom, if light did not enliven it with it; 
miles, and beautify 1t with a rich variety 
of colours; fo would the ſpiritual creation 
live in an eternal blackneſs of darkne(; 
did not God lift up the light of his coun- 
tenance upon it, brightening it with the 
beams of his truth, and cheering it wich 
the influences of his favour, Earthly ob. 
jects may indeed ſwell and puff up ths 
mind with unſubſtantial bliſs : but no. 
thing can fill up every void in the ſou}, 
and ſatisfy the whole compaſs of our de- 
fires with the fulneſs of ſolid and un. 
mingled happineſs, but that ſuyreme 
good, that infinite Being, avh9 is avout 
all, and through all, aud in us all. 

Such truths as theſe we are too apt to 
overlook in the day of proſperity ; and 
therefore, | 

II. Adverſity has its peculiar ad- 
vantages, to bring us to a juſt ſenſe of 
God, and our duty to him. 

For, firſt, adverlity will make us, fou. 
ever unwilling, reflect and deſcend into 
ourſelves. | 

When we enjoy one uninterrupted iow 
of worldly bliſs, when we fail along 4 
ſmooth and unruffled ſurface with ealy 
and gentle gales ; reaſon, our pilot whicl 
ſhould fit vigilant at the helm, 1s 00 
often lulled into a fatal ſecurit). But 
adverſity rouſes the mind from its d, 
lence, puts us upon thinking cloſely, 

* av. Thole 
turning our thoughts every way 

who have met with no misfortunes by 

mortify that pride of heart, which 15 le 


Come on, let us enjoy the goed things * 


cor ſome dire misfortune check; 
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; let us fill ourſelves with coſtly 
3 and let no flower of 
the foring paſi by us ; let us crown ourſelue; 
auth roſe-buds, before they be withered. 
Thus the glittering ſcenes of life heget a 
thouſand gay ideas, a ſwarm of fantaſtic 
images, which, like inſects, wanton and 
futter in the warm ſunſhine of proſpe- 
rity ; but diſappear, die, and are no 
more, upon the firſt inclemency of the 
— amazing, that men, in the ful- 
neſs of health and plenty, when every 
thing ſmules around them, ſnhould ſhut 
out the conſideration of that Being, to 
whom they owe the fulneſs of their health 
and plenty: like groves in all the freſh- 
neſs of their verdure, with all their leave: 
thick upon them, ſhutting out the beam: 
of that ſun, to which they are indebted 
for their cheerful verdure: yet ſo it is: 
ſor what have the majority of the weal- 
thy, the mighty, and the great, been 
doing in all ages? Why, juſt what they 
did in the days of Noah: bey did eat, 
they drank ; they bought, they fold; they 
planted, they builded ; that is, the diver- 
fons and buſineſs of this life engroſſed 
their attention, till the day that Mas 
ectered into the art, and the lcd came and 
dzftroged them all. Juſt ſo men do now, 
till fickneſs confines them to their bed, 
their 
career. Which makes Jehoſhaphat's ex- 
ample more remarkable: I ben God ha. 
22 the kingdom in his hand, and be 

riches and honour in abundance; bie 
brart was lift up, not with pride and in- 
folence, but 1% THE WATS OF THE 
Lozd. | 
How thoughtleſs, how unreflecting 
rpon their paſt conduct were Joſeph's 
brethren, till Joſeph's hard uſage gave 
them 2a compunction of mind, and 2 deep 
ſenſe of their former fins ? Aud they G 
ene to anther, We are werily guilty cau- 
cerxixg our brot her, in that xe jaw the 
agu of bis foul, when he bejought us, 
ard we would net hear e therefure is this 
air came upon us. It is the remark of 
tie prophet Amos, that they who lie 
fer beds of ivory, and firetch themjelves 
upon their couches, who chaunt to the fund 
F the widl, che invent mn/truments of 
0 , by n. cine in boculs, are not 
ed for t i&1on of Fojedb. 
would by — — a cen- 


» four ſeverity, which is perhaps 
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as odious in the fight of God, as 2 
thoughtleſs antaſtic levity ; and is cer- 
tainly more incorrigible. For a philoſo- 
phical, ſupercilious ſullenneſa, which pro- 
ceeds from thinking habitually in 2 wrong 


channel, is a vice ſeldom amended ; be- 


cauſe thought, which ſhould cure the 
diſtemper, confirms and rivets it. Bat 
faalts ariſing from want of thinking, a 
collected way of thinking for ſome time, 
will correct and fet right. Now fick- 
neſs, pain, and trouble, the moit effec- 
tual and perſuaſire teachers, will make 2 
man feel what he iz, a poor heipleſs 
creature; recollet what he has been, 
and look forward to what he thall be to 
all eternity. 

Little do they think, who are inured 
to eaſe and delicacy, whoſe affluence em- 
powers them to do goed; how many 
thouſands are wearing out life in a fad 
variety of pain, or are dying perhaps of 
poverty and a broken heart; at the fame 
inſtant that they are expending their time 
and fortune in a round of folly, fin, and 
varity, unconſcious of each liberal, each 
tender, ſentiment. 

Bat adverfity quickers cur compaſſion; 
corrects that levity, hin is the inlet to 
vice; and begets 2 fixed thoughtfulneſa 
and ſedateneis, the foil which virtue 
loves: it takes off our infenfibility, 
breaks the fierczneſs of our nature, and 
ſoftens us into aumanity, For when our 
hearts are lite melting æuar, they are 


moſt ductile, tender, and ſuſceptive of 


humane impreſfons. We are acguaintel 
with grief; and, by feeling miſery and 
pain, we learn to have 2 fellow- feeling 
for the calamities of cur. fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Secondliy, Acdveriity puts our virtue to 
the teft, and proves the fincerity of it. 


It is no great virtue for 2 man to be 


honeft, who poiicfi-s an ampie fortune, 
though it would be a very great crime 
tor him not to be fo, For what tempta- 
tions can he have to diſhoneſty, who has 
the diicretion to extract and enjoy the 
ſwests of 2 great eſtate, without damag- 
ing or hurting ne fower from which they 
proceed? But r 5old Fatt to that ⁊ubich 18 
good, in the lowett ebb of fortune; to 
retain our integrity and intrinfic worth, 
when ſtripped of every thing that we 
were worth beũdes, and ſurrounded with 
whatever is grievous, is the ffrongeft 
evidence that can be given of our love of 


goodneſs. 
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goodneſs, Thouſands have acted con- 


trary to their conſcience, and, with a 
behaviour more pitiable than their cir- 
cumſtances, crouched beneath the preſ- 
fure of hard fortune, to low and ſordid 
compliances ; who, it is to be charitably 
hoped, would have ſtood upright and 
rope without that galling load upon 

em. | 

For how ſhall a man poſſeſs his ſoul in 
patience, who has little or nothing be- 
fides to poſſeſs ? Now he finds, that a 
little merit, with a world of ſuppleneſs, 
dexterity, and addreſs, may facilitate 
his advancement ; but great merit, and 
a rigorous unpliant adherence to the 
rules of morality, are too often bars to 
it; that the way from low fortune to 


_ greatneſs is up a ſteep and craggy hill: 


to climb up it by a ſtraight and direct 
aſcent, is almoſt impracticable: to reach 
the ſummit of it, or even to riſe to any 
eminence, he muſt generally fall into 
crooked and indire& paths, which have 
ſeveral artful turns and windings. 

It is eaſy for him who has a ſufficiency 
of fortune, and well-regulated paſhons, 
to look upon a barren lagen lay of 
wealth, without caſting a wiſhful look, 
or a paſſionate ſide- glance towards it; to 


fit looſe and indifferent to the world in 


one ſenſe, viz. to have no ſelfiſh and in- 
direct views; and yet in another ſenſe, to 


be a great lover of it, by affectionately 


wiſhing, and vigorouſly promoting, the 
general good of it. The great difficulty 
15, to act and think in ſome meaſure above 
the world, while poverty expoſes us to 
the neglect and contempt of it; to {corn 


to build our fortunes on the rubis of our 


probity ; to deſpiſe the little injuries we 
receive, and to pity the little men that 
do them; little, I mean, in themſelves, 
and in the eye of reaſon; though they 


may be very great in the eye of the 


world, and perhaps much. greater in their 
own eyes. 

How deſpicable therefore are thoſe, 
who, though flowing in plenty, have 
loſt a good name, merely to gain a fire 
title; have ſacrificed the true greatnels 
of the mind, for the outſide of greatneſs, 
ſome external mark of diſtinction; and 
have ceaſed to be honourable, that they 
might be ſtyled ſo? How truly eſteem- 
able thoſe, who have proved their love 
of virtue and truth to be /ironger than 


Leaib, by foregoing the blandiſhments of 


DOMESTIC 


DIVINITY. 


for the ſake of them ? 

Such were the primitive ma 
of whom this world was not — = 
therefore worthy of a better. Such was 
(a name above all names) our bleſſed 
Saviour, who /eft us an example of ſuf. 
fering, that ave might follow his fees, 

Had he appeared with all the littlener 
of greatneſs and power, with which the 
Jews invelt their Meſſiah; had he aſſumed 
a temporal kingdom; had he bound kings 
in chains, and nobles in lixks of iron; his 
example would have been of little or ng 
uſe ; or at leaſt only to thoſe who move 
in an higher orb: not to mention, hoy 
inconſiſtent fuch a pattern would have 
been with a religion, which teaches us tg 
wean our affections from earthly things 
But by ſubmitting to a lower ſcene of 
action, by taking upon him the form of g 


ſervant, by being content to be ennobled 


by himſelf, which is the trueſt ennoble. 
ment; his example is of more univerſl 
influence. This gave him an opports. 
nity to exemplify ſeveral virtues, which 
the bulk of mankind has every day occa- 
fon to practice; ſuch as humility, pa 
tience, reſignation to God, and con- 
tentedneſs in the loweſt ſtation. Father, 
ſaith he, juſt before his crucifixion, if it 
be po//ible, remove this cup from me; neut- 
theleſs, not my will, but thine be dm, 
And juſt before his death he cries out, 
Father, forgive them; for they knw nt 
evhat they do. And again, Father, in 
thy hands I commend my ſpirit, Here at 
no unnatural rants, no undiſtinguiſning 
glare of eloquence, no high-flown en- 
preſſions, ſach as the pride of philoſophy 
has dictated to its votaries : the thoughts 
are great, without being extravagant; 
eaſy, without being low and groveling. 
As a man, he wiſhes, if it were poſldle, 
the removal of his calamities ; as a good 
and great man, he reſigns himſelf vil. 
out reſerve to the will of his Creator. 
He affects no inſenſibility of pain; It 
ſpeaks the genuine language of human 
nature, but of human nature great 
ſtrengthened by grace and reaſon, uli 
may graft upon and improve, but nee! 
deſtroy nature. | 

And indeed, through the whole tent 
of our Saviour's life, there was notlulg 
ſhewy or oſtentatious; nothing, that uu 
fitter to dazzle the eyes of the beholder 
than to guide their feet in the way of 7 


; $a, v. \ 


life, and encountering the terrors of death 


” as fo io. d . 7 ² es” on AE Tn 


Germ. XIV. 
:1] as well as ſolitary virtues ſhone 
= — yet with ſprightly, beains. 
Fiery lat gracefully upon him, with an 
ealy greatneſs, with a ſober majeſty, and 
vithout any frightening and forbidding 
pearances. 
"Thirdly, Adverſity is of ſervice to diſ- 
engage our minds from earthly purſuits, 
and to fix our thoughts, where true joys 
are tobe found. God, ſays Solomon, has 
ſ the days of adverſity over againſt thoſe 
of proſperity, that a man ſhould find nothing 
afier bim, VIZ. after God to complain of, 
or to order for the better. The mean- 
ing is, God hath ſo balanced and mixed 
adverſity and proſperity together, that a 
man, upon a review of the whole, upon a 
full and impartial eſtimate of things, 
ſhou!d have no juſt grounds to 1 2 the 
conduct of Providence, but ſhall find he 
has had more good fortune than he de- 
ſerved, and as much as was beneficial to 
bim; and no more ill- fortune than was 
neceſſary to correct his faults, moderate 
bis affections, and exerciſe his virtues. 


who, living in a pompous worthleſſneſs, 
and thinking at that time, that 70-morrow 
would be as to day, and more abundant, 
would, in all probability, have been utter- 
/ undone for ever, if they had not been 
almoſt undone here by ſome ſignal cala- 
mity. A reverſe of fortune has forced 
upon them a courſe of life and train of 
thinking, which they would ſcarce have 
fallen into of themſelves, Being obliged 
to retire from the great world, they have, 
| in proceſs of time, regretted nothing ſo 

much, as that they did not retire ſooner, 
to think ſtrongly, apprehend clearly, and 
reaſon juſtly ; to penetrate deeply to the 
bottom of things, and to look far to the 
end of them. And when the retroſpect 
upon the paſt has afforded them no com- 
fort, they have opened and brightened 
the proſpect before them. 

For riches oft beget in us a fondneſs 


b for the preſent ſcene of things, and a 
.n WA deadneſs of affection to God and heaven- 
ex ly things. But afflictions ſet the ſoul free, 
which 


ard leave it diſencumbered in the purſuit 
of heaven. 

proof of the inſufficiency of worldly things, 
ve take ſanctuary in the fulneſs of the 
divine ſufficiency, F inding ourſelves diſ- 
conſolate in a barren and dry land, where 


Accordingly we have inftances of thoſe 


Convinced by melancholy 
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pleaſure, which flow at God's right hand 
far evermore. | | 

Prayer is a natural motion of the ſoul 
to God in any deep diſtreſs ; it becomes 


then our neceſſary refuge, even _ ijt 


might not be our free choice before: 
which proves, that religion, however it 
may be ſtifled in proſperity, is interwoven 
in our frame. A man greatly aggrieved 
by oppreſſive power, without a proſpe& 
of having his grievances redreſſed be- 
low, cannot but make his humble ſilent 
appeal to the great God of heaven, as to 
the laſt reſort of juſtice, who helpeth them 
to right, that ſuffer wrong. We cannot 
help looking up to that Being, the Father 
of mercies, and the God of comforts, from 
avhom our help cometh, when we ſee our- 


ſelves abandoned and forlorn, when we 


look around us, but there is none to ſave 
us from imminent ruin. | 

Then, whatever inborn vigour of mind 
we may have, we fly to God, and beg an 
additional ſtrength from him to ſupport 
us under our calamities, grace to turn 
them to our advantage, * eternal hap- 
pineſs to reward them. Then we chiefly 


value this life, as it has a connection with 


a future: a life in which we ſhould be 


unwilling, were the choice given us, to 


tread the ſame round over, and to meaſure 
time back again; and yet man goes on, 
ſtill deceived by paſt pleaſures, ſtill de- 
pending on thoſe to come ; till his days 
are run out to the very dregs: whereas 
the obvious thought is, if ſo little ſatiſ- 
faction is to be had, and ſo much pain to 
be undergone in the greenneſs and ver- 
dure of youth, what ſhall be done in the 
ary tree? | | 

To a man at eaſe in his poſſeſſions, the 
dread of diflolution, which ſometimes 
poiſons all his enjoyments, ſhall be often 
a greater and more painful ill, than his 


diſſolution, conſidered in itſelf, and the 


ſhadow of death ſhall be more formidably 
large than the reality : but a good man 
in diſtreſs could wiſh, if it were conſiſtent 
with the will of his Creator, t be d:i/elved, 
and to be with Chriſt : he wants to render 
unto God avhat is God's; viz. his ſoul, 
which bears that image and impreſs of 
the Deity, which it has been his buſineſs 
to preſerve bright and unſullied: he 
thinks it would not be worth his while to 
live a moment here, if he were not to 


9 Water is; we delve thoſe rivers ꝙ live for ever hereafter. 
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I have been led into this train of re- 
flections by the death of a perſon, whom 
we all know, and to whom I have parti- 
cular obligations. The loſs of even an 
inoffenſive perlon, with whom we con- 
ſtantly travelled together in the common 
road of life, without any other circum- 
ſance to endear his memory, cannot but 


in ſome meaſure affect an humane heart. 


Every place where he generally was, ſug- 
geſts the idea of him: we mils him there, 
and ſcarce at firit recollect, that he is 
now no more; but as ſoon as we do, that 
very recollection brings a melancholy 


thought acroſs the mind; till, by de- 


grees, the impreſſion wears off, and the 
idea of him is disjoined from that of the 
place, which muit &now him no more. 


How much more then ought {ome of us 


here to be affected, who have lately been 
deprived of a very worthy and eſteemable 
acquaintance, right in his principles, re- 
gular in his practice, and eaſy and affa- 
ble in his converſation ? | 

Frank, open, and ingenuous by nature, 
cautious and prudent by his knowledge of 
the world, ever ready to oblige ; he lived 
without a formed deſign of diſpleaſing 
any body, and yet without the vain chi- 
merical hopes of pleaſing every body. 

He was a very proper perſon to have 
Tecourſe to upon any intricate emergency. 
For he at once preſerved the cool judg- 
ment of a diſintereſted perſon, and yer 
entered as heartily and thoroughly into 
the affair, as if he had been perſonally 
intereſted in it; fruitful of expedients, 
with the good ſenſe to x upon that which 
was beft, and moſt to the purpoſe. | 

He had ſo eſtablimed a character for 
punctuality, fairneſs, and honeſty, in his 
buſineſs, that people loved to have to do 
with a man of his unſuſpected veracity ; 
above thoſe indirect arts which & great 
ſoul deſpiſes, and a good one deteſt»; the 
little temporary expedients of men, who 
want to ſerve a preſent exigency, and 
procure ſome ſhort-lived advantages, but 
have not ſenſe enough to conſider the re- 
mote conſequences of an action, and to 
think of the prophet's queſtion, I hat 
euill je ds in the end thereof £ For certain 
it is, that knavery cannot be long con- 
cealed, nor honeſty counterfeited: and 
the lip of truth is eſtabliſhed for ever, but a 
There 
was a dignity in his aſpect, weight in his 
words, and an openneſs and ſimplicity in 


Sed, V. 


his actions, which engaged mon's eſſe 
for him, and made them repoſe a im 
confidence in him. It ſeemed to be bh 
opinion, that, in complicated caſes Our 
ſecond thoughts were better than our firſt 
and that we ought to deliberate long de. 
fore we proceed to action: but that a 
plain caſes, our firſt ſentiments, the ſenti. 
ments of genuine, untainted nature, were 
better than our ſecond ; and that to delibe. 
rate, was only to endeavour to find out ſome 
ſpectous refinements and artful ploſſes, by 
which we might, with much ado, recon. 
cile thoſe practices to our conſcience, tg 
which it was at firſt view ſtrongly abhor. 
rent. He never therefore deviated from 
the plain high-road of honelty, into thoſe 
crooked and intricate by-paths, in which, 
where one has ſhortened his way to riches, 
hundreds have loſt and bewildered them. 
ſelves. | 

That he was an affectionate huſband to 


one of the beſt and tendereſt of wives, 


and a kind indulgent maſter to his ſer- 
vants, are confeſſed parts of his character; 
and yet theſe are the ſureſt teſts of an ha- 


bitual good-nature, and a prevailing 


ſweetnets of diſpoſition, 

Being bred a ſcholar, he had a capa- 
city and knowledge, but not a mind and 
ſpirit, above his profeſſion : for he as di- 
ligently applied himſelf to it, as if he 
had been by nature and education only 
fitted for that ſphere. Before his retire- 
ment from buſineſs and the world, he had 
an enlarged converſation in it: but 
though he often kept company with men 
of looſe principles, he never departed from 
his own, which he had early imbibed, 
and thoroughly digeſted. For men of 
this ſtamp ſeldom make any laſting im. 
preſſions upon perſons of ſtrong ſenle, and 
a thoroughly good diſpoſition : the utmoſt 
they can do is to ſtagger weak men, and 
to make thoſe that are already in ſome 
degree bad, much worſe. He was a con- 
ſtant frequenter of the church during his 
health, and, when his illneſs confined him 
to his houſe, a conſtant communicant at 
the three great ſeaſons, and received the 
ſacrament with that awful compoſure of 
behaviour, which beſpoke a mind recol- 
lected and attentive, and affected al 
about him with a correſpondent ſeriouſ. 
nels. 

His faults and frailties were ſuch as al 
men are liable to: but his perfection; 


were the attainments of few in compar 
| On, 
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ſon, particularly the great patience with 


which he bore the ſevere trials which God 


laid upon him. He ſeemed to enjoy him- 
k and his friends under ſuch afflictive 
circumſtances, as would have made moit 
hers a burthen to themſelves, and un- 
ealy to every one that came near them; 
ind was a ſignal example, that the greate 

adyantage one man can have above 
another in this life, ariſes from the tem- 
per and diſpoſition of the mind; that 
temper, which ſoftens every care, and 
improves every blefling. For he ſeemed 
o have had more true peace of mind un- 
der a laſting complication of diſtempers, 
than others are poſſeſſed of in the fulneſs 
of health and vigour; who want they 
know not what, and are uneaſy they know 
not why: and, if at any time his ſpirits 
were depreſſed by long- continued pain, 


converſation with an intimate friend 


would break the gloom that hung upon 
him, and brighten up his foul. Indeed 
his malady grew upon him to that de- 
gree, that it was almoſt cruel to vith him 
a longer continuance among us : all that 
his friends could deſire, was an eaſy paſ- 
age out of this worid into a better, where 


there is no pain or ferrew. His ſoul is now 


enlarged from that corruptible body to 
which 1t was united ; and releaſed from 
thoſe miſeries, which, by virtue of that 
non, it underwent, How ſoon we, who 


in the midſt of life are in death, may 


follow him, God only knows : each day 
brings us nearer to eternity; and it ſhould 
be our main endeavour, tha: each may 
bring us nearer to a bleſſed eternity, 

But, while we are in the body, we muſt 
more or leſs ſtruggle with difficulties, and 
combat with temptations. While we live, 
we muft perſevere, without flackening 
oar induſtry, 70 fight this good Felt when 
ve die, we have gained the decifive vic- 
tory: and when we come before the 
tirone of grace, we ſhall receive a glo- 
nous triumph; a triumph indecd, where, 
inſtead of the ſenſeleſs noiſe of an un- 
liinguiſhed and undiſtinguiſhing popu- 
ace, a numerous choir of ennobled ſpirits 
mall hail with joy ful acclamations their 
happy fellow-ſervant: while, to crown 
al, the great Judge pronounces the bleſſ- 
ee : Nel done, theu gecd and 
Al Hful ſer want 
% Lard, 
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SERMON xv. 
On Faith, Benevolence, &c. 


[Being a farewell Sermon, preached at Tuicken- 
ham chapel, June 20, 1742+] 


I T1MOTHY, i. 19. 
Holding faith, and a good conicience, 


| 1 being the laſt time that I ſſfiall 


ſpeak to you in the capacity which L 
now bear, of your preacher and miniſter, 
[ have choſen theſe words, the advice of 


St. Paul to Timothy, as containing the 


ſum ard ſubſtance of our duty. In diſ- 
courſing upon which, I ſhall throw to- 
gether ſome few thoughts, 

I. Upon faith; 

II. Upon a good conſcience ; 

III. Take my leave of you, with 2 
ſhort addrefs to you. 

I. The firſt point is, that you would 
ſeriouſly conſider the ſtrong evidences of 
your faith; evidences ſo ſtrong, that he 
would be deemed a madman, who was 
not determined by much leſs in his ſecu- 
lar affairs. If anv one ſhouid go about to 
diſprove the conqueſts of Alexander, he 
would be thought not to be in his found 
mind: and yet there are much ſtronger 
proof for the reality of the miracles re- 
corded in ſcripture, and particularly in 
the New Teſtament, than there are for the 
victories of Alexander, or even ſor the 
being of ſuch a man. | 

Let it no more ſtagger your faith, that 
there are {0 great a number of unbellevers, 
than it ought to influence your practice, 


that there are ſo great a number of wick - 


ed men. Beſides, you may be deceived, 
by miſtaking ſecond qualities for firſt. 
A propenſty to think out of the common 
road, may be by no means the leading 


quality amovg thoſe that are ſtyled en- 


behevers: it may be only a ſecondary 
one, and ſubſervient to a primary deſire, 
that of being in the faſhion. Theſe very 
men who now aßect to be thought unbe- 
hevers, might, probably, if they had 
lived in the times of the grand rebellion, 
have ſet up for ſaints; becauſe a reputed 
ſanCtity was as much the mode of that 
age, as infidelity 1s of this. There is 2 
torrent of opinions peculiar toalmoſt every 
age: men of light unbalanced minds, 
like light matter, are borne down by the 

current; 


vdr. 
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current; and men of ſolid ſenſe do not 
always meet with the ſucceſs which they 
deſerve in ſtemming and oppoſing it. 
The principles of Chriſtianity may be out 
of faſhion; but what they want tn the 
faſhion, they make up in weight, ſolidity, 
and intrinſic worth. 5 

For one that has been made a proſelyte 
to Deiſm, by reading, thinking, and 
ſtudying, there are multitudes, who be- 
tome ſo by converſation with thoſe, who 
have no way of keeping themſelves in 
countenance, but by diſcountenancing re- 
ligion. And what wonder is it, that per- 
ſons ſhould be laughed out of religion, 
who never reaſoned themſelves into it! 
A man in his younger years muſt be well 
diſpoſed, and of a ſerious thinking turn, 
to converſe at large, and yet continue a 
Chriſtian : but if he be of a ſerious turn, 
and impartially weigh the numerous 
proofs for it, he cannot but continue a 
Chriſtian. For Chriſtianity has too many 
and ſtrong appearances of truth, for any, 
who deliberately and unbiaſſedly attends 
to them, to believe it an impoſture, It 
has been /ifted as wheat + and the conſe- 
quence is, that ſome few trifling conſider- 
ations, which had been formerly alleged 
in favour of it, have been ſer aſide, /i4e 
the chaff, which the wind ſeaitereth away 
from the face of the earth; but its ſolid and 
ſubſtantial arguments, like the good /eed, 
fall not to the ground, but remain firm, 
without any debaſing mixtures. 

To reje& Chriſtianity, beeauſe of the 
difficulties with which its doctrines are at- 
tended ; it is to reject it as falſe, for that 
which ſeems to be an argument of its 
truth. I will explain myſelf immediate- 
ly. Chriſtianity, ſuppoſing its truth, is 
a revelation from God.—A revelation 
from God muſt contain ſomething of the 
nature, will, and counſels of God, as far 
as they relate to us.— Now, the will, 
counſels, and nature, of an infinite Being, 
muſt be, in a great meaſure, unſearchable 
to, and incomprehenſible by beings of 
ſuch a ſcanty pittance of underſtanding, 
as we have z— that is, they muſt be en- 
cumbered with inſuperable difficulties.— 
To object difficulties then againſt Chriſt- 
janity, is to make that an argument 
againſt the truth of Chriſtianity, which 
Chriſtianity, ſuppoſing its truth, muſt in 
the nature of the thing be attended with. 
The united force of unbelievers has never 
been able to invalidate the ſeveral argu- 
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ments that have been brov 
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h 
the truth of revelation ; and wth 2 


prove it to be true, difficultie | 
ter the nature of things ; hey on 2s 
make that to be falſe, for the . 
which we have forcible proofs, 8 
Liſten not therefore to the ſuggeſtion 
of deſigning men. Under a pretence of 
baniſhing your apprehenſions of a future 
3 they will only daſh your — 
and weaken your expeclations of a hleſſed 
immortality ; alarming thoſe very appre 
henſions, which they promiſed to remove. 
by adding to your other terrors, this ney 
fear, which will continually haunt you; 
a fear, leſt you have ſinned in difnifling 
your firſt perſuaſion for very flight and 
frivolous reaſons. There may be ſeveral 
who have juſt ſenſe enough to ſee there 
are difficulties in Chriſtianity ; but not 
ſenſe enough to ſee they are but dificul. 
ties: and theſe may be confirmed infdels, 
mere rceds fbaken with the abind, with 
every blaſt of vain doctrine. But where 
there are no inſuperable prejudices of 
education in the caſe; take it for grant- 
ed, that men of cool heads, who dare 
think home, who dare follow truth with 
the ſame indifference, as a traveller in- 
quires after the beſt road that leads to his 
Journey's end, do not think ſo differently 
in material points as you may imagine, 
They may hang out falſe colours; but, 
depend upon it, the utmoſt length men 
are capable of going, who are thoroughly 
e Saory able to drive each argument 
to an head, is to have ſome doubts and 
ſcruples, which are preponderated by an 
exceeding weight of evidence on the other 
fide. Abſolute infallible certainty is in 
heaven, and we are upon earth; but there 
is ſuch a degree of moral certainty, as 1) 
ſufficient to overbalance all doubts. We 
know every objection againſt Chriſtanity 
as well as they do; and there is not the 
leaſt ſhadow of a demonſtration againſt: 
but the reaſons for it are ſo ſtrong, that 
though they do not amount to a ſtrict de. 
monſtration 3 they make near approaches 
to it. a | 
I know the firmneſs of our aſſent does 
not depend ſo much on outward evidences 
be they never ſo forcible, as on tie 
inward frame and bent of the mind. Jet 
J take it to be almoſt as impoſſible for 
man, ſuppoſing his faculties to be good, 
and duly exerc:ſed, to be deceived en 
ly in a point af moment; as it is for _ 
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when under the influence of ſome crimi- 
nal paſſion, not to deceive himſelf in part. 
The caſe is the ſame in relation to very 
material errors, as it is in regard to fc- 
cret vices. The latter may eſcape our 
obſervation, as to any particular, di ſtinct, 
explicit knowledge of them 2 however, 
we have general, confuſed, indiſtinct no- 
tices, that all is not right within, as to the 
article of fins in ſome meaſure unſuſpected; 
and this is the reaſon why we are averſe 
to ſearch out our ſpirits, leſt we ſhould 
and that to be too truc, upon à mature 

examination, which we miſtruſted upon a 
eꝛreleſs trankent glance of thought. Juſt 


{ it is in matters of belief. Where there 


is 2 moral certainty, any wrong affection 
may ſo far blind even 2 thinking man, 
that he ſhall not have a thorough and 
determined conviction of the truth; but 
he cannot {hut ont or ſuppreſs the evi- 
dences for it io entirely, as not to have a 

eral diſtruſt and an implicit ſuſpicion, 
that he is in the wrong: which general 
ditruſt is the cauſe, that he is fo unwil- 
ling to look into a book, which is ritten 
with great ſtrength of reaſon on the other 
kde, leſt he ſhouid let in tac enemy, truth, 
to diſlurb his repoſe. 

There may be, however, ſome ex- 
ceptions to what is here laid down. Men 
may have fometning particular in their 
temper ; there is fometimes an unſuipect- 


ed wrongneſs of underſtanding, which, 


becauſe it does not diſcharge itſelf in rav- 
mg, eicapes the eye of common obierv- 
ers; but yet ſhall leaven a man's whole 
way of thinking : and it generally falls 
in with the reigning bent of the times. 
When the nation was in a ferment 2bout 
religion, and for what was called a great- 
er purity in it, it ſtruck in with the ge- 
neral vogue of the age, and vented itielt 
m all the extravagancies of fanaticiſm : 
bat now, when things have taken a dif- 
ferent turn, and irreligion is the prevail- 
ing mode, it has received a new determi- 
nation from thence. Hence ſome are as 
mpered bigets for their no- religion, 

er what makes near approaches to none, 
3 Others were about a century ago for 2 
ther reformation. Some perſons who 
re travelled early into countries, where 
Popery is eſtabliſned, have had ſenſe 
enough, in their younger years, to ſee 
through the groſs impoñtions and cheats 
wach are practiſed upon the vulgar. But 
nat being able to ſeparate religion inlelf 
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4¹6 
from the undue mixture: which were 
blended with it, they have unhappily con- 
tracted an averſion for ail religion i ge- 
neral. They have affociated with the 
idea of religion all thoſe numerous tricks 
and fopperies which have 7 prong there 
under its ſacred cover. Ard the caſe of 
thoſe who by this means, or by any other 


means ſimilar to this, have conceited an 


early diftaite for region, reſembles 
theirs, who have contracted an artpaiky 
to ſome meats or liquors, however whole- 
ſome and nouritung, by reaſon of fome 
bitter and unpalatable dravghs or ingre- 
dients being mixed with them : the diſ- 
agreeable idea always recur:, when 


ſee them. This is certain, that ofcafive 
impreſſions, which have been given us of 


religion, learning, or any thing eiſe in 
our tender years, before cur minds come 
to a ſteadinefs ard cunũſtercy, are like 
thoſe marlts uhich are made upon the 
body of an animal in its mother's womb; 
they are ſeldom or never eraſed, but we 
carry them with us to the grave. - 

But whatever 2!lowances we may make 
for jnſuperable prejudices, and mvinci- 
ble ignorance, in this cafe, and many 
others; it is a miſtake to think, tat 
Deiſts are leis eaſy of belief than the ret 
of mankint. There may be a certain 
ſtock of faith, wiica we bring with us in- 
to the world; and 25 it has deen obierr- 
ed of the afeQions, that if they be wath- 
held from their natural gratificarions, 
will often diſcharge themſelves on im- 
proper objects: juit fo, it men do not 
place their faith on ſuĩitabie objects, ev 
will not ceaſe to be belierers; they will 
miſplace ĩt on unfuiable ones; and ba: - 
ever they want in a true Chnftan faith, 
they will more than make ap in believizg 
ſtrange abſurdities; of which mamerces 
inſtances might be given both in the pait 
and preſent times. 

You may have bad books indafironily 
thrown in your way: and you may have 
an imagination apt to fartle at diftcriges 
new to you. But if yon izvre 2 tarm for 
ſolid thinking and reafoning, briag your 
mind cleſe to the dim̃culty, and make it 
take a near view of & on every fice;; and 
you will find, that what feertied it at a 
diſtance, was only ſome ite mic, which 
fancy had dreied op in a formidable 
ſhape. And if you bave not, dere thoſe 
who bare ſtadied the peict, to turn to 
ſuch paſſages in books alrcady pA 
| | a3 
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as contain a ſufficient anſwer to it. For 


infidelity can only go round and round 


the ſame topics, in an eternal circle, with- 
out advancing one ſtep further: it pro- 
duces no new forces: it only brings thoſe 
again into the field, which have been fo 
often bafiled, maimed, and diſabled, that, 
in pity to them, they ought to be diſmiſſ- 
ed, and diſcharged from any further ſer- 
vice. | EEE 

You may complain, that you have not 
capacities ſufficient for ſuch things. Sup- 
poſing your abilities ſo very ſlender, that 
you cannot perceive the truth of an hiſto- 
rical fact well atteſted; yet one thing you 
may be ſure of; that it is much better 
for the good of the whole, that mankind 
ſnould abide by ſuch a written rule of 


faith and practice, as the Chriſtian is; 


than that they ſhould be left every one, 
in low as well as high life, to collect a 
religion for themſelves, juſt as their igno- 
rance, paſſions, and prejudices, ſhould miſ- 
lead them. You may lee, that this ſcheme, 
which 1s that of infidelity, would be de- 
ſtructive of the general happineſs of the 
world : and you may conclude, that what- 
ever {cheme would, at the foot of the ac- 
count, leave the world in 2 much worſe 
ſtate than it was before, in point of hap- 
pineſs, muſt be diſagreeable to his will, 
who wiſhes the happineſs of the world, 
and therefore contrary to truth. What 


better wiſh could the beſt-natured being 


form for the benefit of the world, than 
that the doctrines of Chriſtianity, thoſe 
ſtrong incentives to virtue, ſhould be uni- 
verſally believed, and its precepts univer- 
ſally praQtiſed ? | - 

II. From a right faith, I now proceed 
to what is, or ought to be, the conſe- 
quence of it, a good life. 

A good life is not one ſolitary and 
ſingle virtue, however glaring; it is the 
combination and mecting together of all 
the moral and ſpiritual graces; juſt as 


light and whiteneſs is not one ſingle colour 
and ray; it is the compoſition of all the 


colours and rays united and blended to- 
ether. 5 | 

Your firſt and leading duty is piety to 
God. And this takes in all rehgious du- 
ties, whether moral or poſitive ; whether 
we fully and clearly ſce the reaſons of 
them, or we ſee them dimly and indiſtinct- 
ly, or we do not ſee them at all; knowing 
this (enough for us to know), that an all- 
wiſe Being can injoin no duty, but for 
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wiſe ends and purpoſes; and an all- good 
Being can command no performance but 
what is for our good and benefit. 
Let not your piety break out in ſudden 
ſhort interrupted flaſhes, but let it ſhine 
on in one continued ſteady day-light 
Have not juſt religion enough to make 
you uneaſy z but enough to give you folid 
ſatisfaftion; and a well-prounded aſſurance. 
Give God all you can: give him your 
heart for that is all. And then, inſtead 
of contenting yourſelf with thinking, how 


holy and charitable you would be, if you 


had ſuch a fortune, or were in ſuch a fla. 
tion; you will never be eaſy, till you are 
as holy and charitable as it is poſſible for 
you to be, in whatever ſtation you are, or 
whatever fortune you have. | 
But I have already diſcourſed often on 
this ſubject: one thing more however 1 
beg leave to mention. You are, molt of 
you, regular attendants on the ſervice of 
the church: take care, that your de. 
portment out of the church, be corre. 
ſpondent to your behaviour in it: other. 
wiſe you will do religion more diſſervice, 
than if you were its open and avowed 
enemies. For, pray obſerve, though 
piety be the moſt valuable thing in itſelf, 
the bulk of mankind are not capable of 
forming fine abſtract ideas of it in itſelf; 
they muſt conſider it, if at all, as it lies 
before them in the lives and converſation 
of men reputedly pious. And when 
they ſee thoſe who have that character, 
laying ſtreſs upon trifles, as if the whole 
of religion conſiſted in them, and neg- 
lecting eſſentials; when they ſee them 
prying into the ſecrets of families, or 
encouraging and liſtening to thoſe that do 
ſo, addicted to cenſoriouſneſs and ſuper- 
ciliouſneſs; the little low deſpicable no- 
tions which they form of perſons profell- 
ing piety, they wilt” unjuſtly annex to 
piety itſelf, and hold it ever after cheap 
and contemptible. 5 
Secondly, Let therefore your piety to 
God be joined with, what ought to be 
inſeparable from it, charity to man. | 
By charity, I do not mean only almf- 
giving, for that is only one branch of i, 
one outward expreſſion of this duty; 
mean the moſt liberal ſentiments and the 
mot enlarged affections towards all man. 
kind. A charitable man will endeavour 
to ſee every thing through the mirror of 
good- nature, which mends and beauthes 


all objects, without altering any : m 
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fne painting» Wich, without deviating of the meaneſt occupations : take in, 
f-om nature; adds new touches and graces with a comprehenſive view, the whole 
to it; it does not change, but only em- chain of the rational world, where, 
dell it; it does not give a mere like- though the links may be diſproportioned 
neſs, much leſs a woful likeneſs, it gives in their ſize, yet the Icaſt ſerves to 
in agrecable and advantageous one. Far firengthen and ſupport the greateſt, and 
dom ſurmiſing evil, where there is none, both, by depending upon, and aiding 
be will rather think no evil, where there each other, keep the whole contexture 
really is; judging it better to err through from falling aſunder. | 
1 oood-natured credulity, than through Secondly, As you ought not to conceive 
an undiſtinguiſhing ſuſpicion ; becauſe a 4 diſtaſte for any man, or body of men, 
z0od-natured credulity will only expoſe upon the account of a different profeſſion ; | 
i'm to ſome temporal inconveniences; fo neither ſhould you, becauſe they are + 
hut an undiſtingutſhing ſuſpicion will of a different perſuaſion, ſect, or party. F 
beget in him a ſettled uneaſineſs, jea- | Suppoſing yourſelf in the right, you i 
louly, hatred, and the whole train of Pity corporeal blindneſs: why ſhould 
black paſſions, which will render his ſoul you not likewiſe compaſſionate, inſtead of 4 
1s dark as that hell, into which they will being angry with, the blindneſs of the 99 
2 laſt irrecoverably fink him. underſtanding, when it cannot diſcern 
To deſcend to particulars : Firſt, A certain religious truths ? I know no rea- 
charitable man will never hate any body fon but this, which reſolves itſelf into 
or community of men, provided there be Pride, that the corporeally blind own 
nothing immoral in their profeſſion, how- themſelves to be ſo; but the blind in 
erer he may diſlike ſome individuals in it, underitanding maintain, that we labour 
Nothing is more unjuſt, though, I am under that diſtemper, and not they. 
afraid, nothing is more uſual, than, if Now we are not ſo thoroughly convinced, 
we have had to do with ſome wicked that our underſtanding and way of think 
men of any fraternity, to cry out, Tey ing is perfectly right in all points, as 
are all become abominable. Now, an un- that we have the ful enjoyment of our 
difinguiſhing cenſure upon a whole pro- eyeſight: and this makes us ſo angry 
feſion, for the faults of ſome few parti- with the one, while we pity the other. 
cul: members, is generally a greater Enſure your own ſalvation as much as 
crime than any we can fix upon thoſe you can, but do not think hardly of thoſe 
feu particular members; becauſe it tends who differ from you even in fundamental 
to bring an undeſerved diſcredit upon a Points, much leſs conſign them over to 
whole body of men, and thereby to leſſen damnation. Our bleſſed Saviour, who 
heir uſefulneſs. To commend a whole diſapproved the worſhip of the Samaritans, 
body in the groſs, is an indication of a as appears from his converſation with the 
weak undiſtinguiſhing judgment; and Samaritan woman at the well, yet ſingles 
to condemn it in the groſs, of uncharit- out, in his beautiful parable, one of that 
ibleneſs: human nature was never ſo nation to do a generous action to the 
pood, but there were ſeveral worthleſs wounded traveller, on purpoſe, one would 
members of every profeſſion ; and never think, to obviate this contracted turn of 
| 0 bad, but there were ſeveral of diſ. mind, and to recommend thoſe to our 
e worth in every condition of love, whoſe religious notions we diſſike. 
fe, The ſcholar deſpiſes the man of Whether a good man, who is a miſbe- 
Uineſs, and the man of buſineſs the lever in ſome points, without any faviti- ; 
0a: now, what eftranges men from neſs or irregularity of will, will be | 
tach other, ſhould, in the reaſon of the damned for his erroneous way of think- | 
mk mutually endear them : becauſe ing, may be a 3 among ſome 1 
A once good of the whole ariſes people ; but I think it admits of none, 7 
* e Uifferent purſuits of the ſeveral that a man will be damned for an un- | A 
1 p nals: and if all men were to go charitable way of thinking and acting. 
army way, and follow the ſame track Thirdly, You mutt not paſs a hard 
4 e hr it would cauſe a ſtrange precipitate cenſure upon a whole nation * 
wy ment: the road would be ſo or country. Can any thing good come out or 
4 COS, that none could get for- of Nazereth ? was a low, confined, un- 
' our then all men, even thoſe generous thought 0 goodneſs is not 5 
S mite 
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mited to, or excluded from, any place: 
the good are diffuſed throughout all na- 
tions, all ſects, all perſuaſions, all ranks 
and orders of men. True charity ever 
dwells with a largeneſs of ſoul, which 
takes in all mankind, fincerely wiſhing, 
that all who are in any material error, 
may embrace the truth ; and all that em- 


brace it, may hold a pure faith in a pure 
conſcience. 
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And I queſtion whether a 


| ged. v. 
perſon young who has gjured him? he 
will reflect, that ine cperience of the 
world, and a warmth of conſtitution, 
may betray his unpractiſed years into 


ſeveral madvertencies, which à more ad- 


vanced age, his own good ſenſe, and the 
advice of a judicious friend, will corred 
and rectify. Is he old? the infirmities 
of age, and want of health, may have ſ t 
an edge upon his ſpirits, and made him 


generous-ſpirited way of thinking, a ſpeak unadwiſealy with his lids. Is he 
noble and exalted ardour of ſoul, with weak and ignorant? he conſiders, that 


ſtrong paſſions, which ſometimes tranſ- 


it is a duty incumbent upon the wiſe to 


port a man into exorbitances, be not, bear with thoſe that are not ſo. 77 ſuffer 
upon the whole, much more commend- fools gladly, ſays St. Paul, ſeeing 


able, than an inſipid regularity, and a ſelves are wiſe; In ſhort, 


flat correctneſs of life, which creeps on 
in one dull tenor, without ever over- 
flowing; with too little ſpirit to reach 
any heights in virtue; too languid paſ- 
ſions to be guilty of any flagrant vice: 
Juſt as the critics have preferred the ſub- 
lime in writing, with a great many in- 
accuracies and inequalities, to a middling 
ſtyle, though very faultleſs. | | 
In ſhort, true charity is to deteft 
nothing but vice ; and to deſpiſe nothing 
but contracted illiberal notions, which 
would confine God's favour, and moſt 
certainly limit our affections, within a 
narrow circle. Form as amiable ſenti- 
ments at you can, of nations, commu- 
nities of men, and individuals: if they 
are true, you do them only juſtice; if 
falſe, though your opinion does not alter 
their nature, and make them lovely, 
you yourſelf are more lovely, for enter- 
taining ſuch ſentiments. When you feel 
the bright warmth of a temper thoroughly 
good in your own breaſt, you will ſee 
ſomething good in every one about you. 
It is a mark of a littleneſs of ſpirit, to 


coniine yourſelf to ſome minute part of a 


man's character: a man of generous, 
open, extended views, will graſp the 
whole of it; without which he cannot 
paſs a right judgment on any part. He 
will not arraign a man's general conduct 
for two or three particular actions; as 
knowing that man is a changeable crea- 
ture, and will not ceaſe to be ſo, till he 
is united to that Being, who is the /ame 
yeſteraay, to-day, and for ever. He ſtrives 
to outdo his friends in good offices, and 
overcome his enemies by them. He 
thinks he then receives the greateſt in- 
Jury, when he returns and revenges one : 
for then he is overcome of evil, Is the 


7 


Je youre 
he judges of 
h:mſelf, as far as he can, with the ftri& 
rigour of juſtice ; but of others, with all 
the ſoftenings of humanity, 

From charitable and benevolent 
thoughts, the tranſition is unavoidable to 


_ charitable actions. For whereverthereis an 


inexhauſtible fund of goodneſs at the heart, 
it will, under all the diſadvantages of 
circumſtances, exert itſelf in acts of ſub- 
Rantial kindneſs. He that is ſubſtantially 
good will be doing good. The man that 
has a hearty determinate will to be 
charitable, will ſeldom put men off with 
the mere will for the deeds For a ſin- 
cere deſire to do good, implies ſome un- 
eaſineſs till the thing be done: and un- 
eaſineſs ſets the mind at work, and puts 
it upon the ſtretch to find out a thouſand 
ways and means of obliging, which will 
ever eſcape the unconcerned, the in- 
different, and the unfeeling. 
The moſt proper objects of your bounty 
are the neceſſitous. Give the ſame ſum 
of money, which you beſtow on a perſon 
in tolerable circumſtances, to one in ex- 
treme poverty, and obſerve what a 
wide diſproportion of happineſs 1s pro- 
duced. In the latter caſe, it is like gir- 
ing a cordial to a fainting perſon; in the 
former, it is like giving wine to him 
who has already quenched his wirt. 
Mercy is ſeaſonable in time of affi1ction, liz 
clouds of rain in the time of drought. 
And among the variety of necefſitous 
objects, none have a better title to our 
compaſſion, than thoſe, who, after gt 
ing taſted the ſweets of plenty, are, ®} 
ſome undeſerved calamity, gb , 
without ſome charitable relief, to drag 
out the remainder of life in miſery - 
wo; who little thought they ſhould a 


their daily bread of any but of or | 


* 11 F 
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'1 after a life led in affluence, cannot 
54 are aſhamed to beg. And they 
1 0 be relieved in ſuch an endearing 
IB! with ſuch a beauty of holineſs, 
bat at the ſame time that their wants 
u ſupplied, their confuſion of face may 
-evented. | 
Pere is not an inſtance of this kind 
\ hiſtory ſo affecting, as that beautiful 
* of Boaz to Ruth. He knew her 
family, and how ſhe was reduced to 
de loweſt ebb : when, therefore, ſhe beg- 
el leave to glean in his fields, he order- 
e his reapers to let fall ſeveral handfuls 
with a ſeeming careleſſneſs, but really with 
a ſet deſign, that ſhe might gather them 
up without being aſhamed. Thus did he 
form an artful ſcheme, that he might 
zre, without the vanity and oſtentation 
of giving ; and ſhe receive, without the 
ne and confuſion of making acknow- 
ledements. Take the hiſtory in the words 
of Eigure, as it is recorded in the book 
of Ruth: Aud when ſbe was riſen up to 
lar, Boaz commanded his young men, fay- 
ing, Let ber glean even among the ſheaves, 
and rebuke her not : and let fall alſo ſome 
if the handfuls of purpoſe, and lea ue them 
that ſhe may glean them, and reproach her 
wt, This was not only doing a good 
ation; it was doing it likewiſe with a 
pood grace. 
tis not enough we do no harm; that 
we be negatively good; we muſt do govd, 
poſitive good, if we would enter into life. 
When it would have been as good for the 
world, if ſuch a man had never lived, it 
would perhaps have been better for him, 
if te bad never been born. A ſcanty for- 
tine may limit your beneficence, and con- 
due it chiefly to the circle of your do- 
meſacs, relations, and neighbours; but 
let your benevolence extend as far as 
thought can travel, to the utmoſt bounds 
of the world: juſt as it may be only in 


ut lies near and cloſe to you: but you 
ould wiſh, that, as far as your eye can 
teach, the whole proſpect before you was 
Cheerful, that every thing diſagreeable 
s removed, and every thing beautiful 
made more ſo. | 

| have dwelt ſo long upon this laſt vir- 
le, that J have not time to diſcourſe 
mon the reſt. One duty, however, 1 
al juſt touch upon, which will engage 
u to performance of all the reſt; and 
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Jour power to beautify the ſpot of ground 


F 7 1 
that is, frequent ſelf-examination, or 
ſelf- reflection. 2 PEO 
We need not look far to meet with 
perſons, who, though they have a com- 
petent knowledge of the world, 4noww not 
what manner of ſpirit they are ; con- 
demning the want of charity in others, 
with all the acrimony, fierceneſs, and 
uncharitableneſs imaginable; cenſuring 
people for the defect of candour, and a 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, with that mer- 
cileſs kcenneſs, and eagerneſs of ſpirit, 
which ſhews them to be, whatever others 
are, in the very gall of bi:terneſs. Now, 
the uſe of ſuch an obſervation, is not ſo 
much to arraign them, as to ſuſpe& 


yourſelf, For he never knew himſelf 


rightly, who never ſuſpected himſelf. 
We ſeldom have that charity which covers 
a multitude of faults in our neighbours ; 
and we much ſeldomer want that ſelf- 
love, which covers a multitude of faults 


in ourſelves. The truth is, the bulk of 
mankind do not reflect upon what they 


do : there could not be {o many unkind 


things ſaid or done, and fo many kind 


ones omitted by thoſe, who are not void 
of a ſenſe of religion, if they took a ſur- 


vey of every thing that paſſed. What 


is indeed notorious, extraordinary, and 
out of the common road, in our conduct, 
will engage our attention : for what is 
notorious, and glaring, forces it{elf upon 
our obſervation : but upon what is com- 
mon, ordinary, and frequent, in our 


intercourſe with one another, we ſeldom. 
reflect at all, or at leaſt very tranſiently. 


Single acts of fin may be owing to ſome 


violent ſally of paſſion ; but a continued 


courſe of ſinning, in any one inſtance, 
muſt be owing to ſelf-deceit, occafioned 
by want of ſclf-refleQion, or to the dclu- 
ſive hopes of repenting ſome time or 
other, For a man cannot otherwiſe con- 
ſtantly allow himſelf, in the practice of 
what he conſtantly condemns. Without 
ſelf-refleQion, 4 man may have every 
vice under the ſun, without knowing he 
has any ; provided he has 1t not in a high 
degree. 

Conſider not what the world thinks of 
ſuch a crime, but. what it is in itſelf, 
For the world, in matters of opinion, is 
ſwayed more by authority than argu- 
ment; in matters of practice, by ex- 
ample than rule; and in few things is 
governed by pure reaſon only. Are 
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you as apprehenſive of a miſtake, as 
cautious not to take wrong meaſures, as 
vigilant and circumſpect in your grand 
concernment, your eternal welfare, as 
you would be in caſes on which your life 
and fortune depended ? If you are, you 


will ſeldom act amiſs: if you are not, 


you ſhew that a worldly temper prevails 
more with you, than the hopes of God's 
favour, and the defire of ſalvation. Many 


excellent books are written, many weekly 


lectures are continually founding in our 
ears, with all the ſtrength of reafoning, 
and beauty of eloquence, to perſuade us 
to—what ? one would think it ſhould be 
ſomething ſeemingly hurtful and difad- 


vantageous to us. No; no ſuch thing. 


It is only to perſuade us, what, one 
would think, is no difficult matter, and 


yet is the moſt difficult of all, that we 


would not make ourſelves eternally mi- 
ferable, that we would endeavour after 


eternal happineſs. For one that periſhes 


for want of knowing his duty, there are 
numbers, who are loſt for ever, for want 
of ſeriouſly conſidering it, and laying it 
to heart. But. I am perſuaded better 
things of you, my brethren; you will 
reflect, that, if there be not another world, 
there is ſcarce any thing worth Hiving for 
here; and if there be, our main concern 
in this is to fit ourſelves for that. 
III. But this brings me, laſtly, to 
conclude with a ſhort addreſs to you. 
It ſignifies little what notions a perſon, 


fo obſcure and undiſtinguiſhed as I am, 


entertain: but fince ſeveral perſons 
have been, without juſt grounds, ſuſ- 
pected of believing differently from what 
they profeſs, and to have an inward doc- 
trine, which they reſerve to themſelves, 
or communicate only to ſome few ſelect 
friends; 1 here declare, in the preſence 


of God, that I am fully perſnaded of the 


truth of Chriſtianity, and the important 
doctrines thereof, which I have, during 
the ſpace of nine years, oft inculcated to 
you; that I chooſe to live, and hope to 
die, in that perfuaſion ; that, after hav- 
arg read the moſt conſiderable books that 
have been written againſt it, I do not 
know any objection, but what has re- 
ceived repeated and ſatisfactory anſwers. 
A thorough Chriſtian in principle, I wiſh 
J was as good a one in my practice: and 
then I ſhould, in ſome meaſure, deſerve 
that approbation with which you have 
honoured me. 


you, and true friends may either leare 


may be divided from you by death: fall 


every thing may ſeparate us from oth 


I heartily thank you, that 
candidly overlooked of e 
fects, Lindy accepted my well. mem 
endeavours to ſerve you, both from th 
deſk and from the pulpit ; and, wa; 
more, generouſty enconraged them, lat 
to your other obligations, which you he 
conferred on me, be pleaſed to add thi 
which will be the greateſt obligation « Wand | 
all, viz. to make me, in ſome de 
infirumental to your ſalvation, by del. 
berately weighing what I have la 
down. 9 5 

They are the laſt words of a deparing felt 
though not a dying, friend; and let they 
therefore make a fuitable impreſigy, 
Quit not your religion, your traſt in Gal, jat | 
your virtue, for any pleaſure or proj 
which this world can give, for the val 
itſelf. For all the profit and plea 
this world can give, this world itſelf ny 
ſhortly be nothing to you : but gat 
and virtue will make you happy, wien 
life's idle employments, and its idler 
follies, when the world, when time, fal 
be no more. Falſe friends will forkke 


you through neceſſary avocations, or they 


friends will ſtand afar off in the diy « 
trouble, and even true friends can, u 
ſome caſes, ſtand only looking upon your 
miſery, afflicted indeed in all your aflic- 
tion, but without any power to eaſe jour 
calamities : but God is a preſent friend, 
infinitely powerful and good, in all cite, 
at all times, in all places; he is ableto 
hear us, whereſoever diſperſed; and t 
relieve us, howſoever diſtreſſed: aal 


friends; but neither life nor death, u 
principalities nor powers, nothing but it 
can ſeparate us from him, and the biel 
influences of his preſence. . 
Some there have been here, and ſom 
there are here, to whom J am in à par, 
ticular manner indebted ; from hom! 
have received obligations much greael 
than my expeQations, and only not l 
great as their enlarged ſouls and genere 
inclinations to do me good. dont 3 
whom almoſt every one {peaks well * 
few or none can ſpeak fo well 8 
deſerve. It is a pleaſure even de es 
liged to perſons of their turn, ® 11 
ider adh and upbraid not; à plealre I 
not ſo affecting as that (which 1s bey 
my abilities) of obliging them. * 


| Iwwaries 1 do not remember that I have 
ir pe from any of this place : and 
or whatever kindneſſes you have done 
ne, may God reward you ſevenfold into 
ok boſom. And I do not queſtion but 
will reward you : for they were de- 
figned to cheriſh and countenance worth 
nd learning, though beſtowed on me. 
My relation to you, as a paſtor and 
teacher, is now upon the point of expir- 
no; but there is one relation, which 
will always ſubſiſt, and that is, of your 
geclionate and ſincere wellwiſner: what- 
ever diſtance of place may be between 
ps, I ſhall rejoice to hear of any good 
at befals you, and be heartily ſorry for 


ay diſaſter that affects you. My prayers, 
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my beſt wiſhes (alas ! what can I fay or 


do more?) ſhall always be yours: for I 


am ſtill yours ſincerely in all good and 
Chriſtian offices. 


Finally, farewell, my brethren; to 


God's grace I commend you. May he 
grant you everlaſting welfare, and as 
much health and proſperity as are con- 
ſiſtent with your everlaſting welfare! 
May your ſouls, while you live, improve 
in every Chriſtian grace ; and when ye 
die, may they be preſented without ſpot 
before the throne of grace! May God 
protect you by his power, guide you with 
his counſel through the ſeveral ſtages of 
life, and after that receive you into 
oloty! 
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NoRTH ALLERTON, in the County of York, and Prebendary of darum. 


SERMON I. 


ConneQion between Duty and Hap- 
| pineſs. 


Jou, Xilt. 17. 


If ye know theſe things, happy are ye if ye do 


them. 


HAT our bleſſed Saviour here ob- 
ſerves to his diſciples concerning 

ſome particular doctrines and duties, 1s 
juſtly applicable to all Chriſtians in reſpect 
of their whole duty. Knowledge without 
practice will turn to ſmall account; but 
where they are joined, and go hand in 


hand, they -cannot fail of producing 


happy effects in proportion to the degree 


and extent of them. Yet, alas! a great 


part of mankind, even among Chriſtians, 
are very deficient and backward in both. 
Many refuſe knowledge, and chooſe to 
live in 1gnorance ; and many will not be 


perſuaded to practiſe what they do know. 


Their minds are ſo much employed, and 
their thoughts taken up, with the concerns 
of the body, that they have neither leiſure 
nor inclination to take care of the ſoul. 
They have many things to provide more 
agrecable than knowledge; and, as they 
imagine, more uſeſul and ſubſtantial. 
They are apt te ſappoſe, that as much 
knowledge as they have occaſion for will 
naturally come in, as it were, by the 
bye, without application, or loſs of 
time; and what truth they do happen to 
meet with, 15 commonly ſoon thrown 
aſide into {ome corner of the mind, Where 
it lies neglected and diſregarded like un- 


profitable lumber. But beſides thoſe im- 


pediments to Knowledge ariſing from in- 
dolence, or ſecular cares, or ſenſual avo- 


cations; others are frequently producel 
by men's prejudices, and partial wayz ga 
thinking. Even in very plain caſes, iti 
often a difficult matter to convince a may 
of his duty, or his intereſt. Briag hin 
the ſtrongeſt proofs, and ſet them in the +6 
cleareſt light; yet they ſhall not be ab 
to gain his aſſent; and, perhans, ng 
move him at all. Some ſecret incling te, 
tion, ſome darling appetite, ſhall be 
his judgment, or ſpread a miſt over M 
underftanding. Hence it is that trah 
and evidence loſe their native influence, 
and ſo often fail of ſucceſs. But however 
hard it may be to convince men of thay 
duty, it is much harder to prevail vn 
them to practiſe it. The fame corrupt 
affections which bias their underltard- . 
ings, ſhall take faſter hold of their wi * 
and make them abſolutely reject uh 
they ſee and own is both reaſonable u 
beneficial. Their luſts and paſſions hate 
more influence, and more authority, that 
all the motives that can be drawn eite 
from reaſon, or intereſt, Let «vita 
itſelf cry aloud, and underſtanding put fit 
her vice; yet men will either not hearlt 
or not regard it. In numberlzis ci 
they ſee plainly what is juſt, and ry 
and good; and yet obſiinately retule 
ſubmit to it. Conſcious of great bang 
and deſperate folly, they perſiſt i enl 
doing; and bear up, as well as they c 
under all the reproaches of then Of 
minds. | | | 

It is then, and ever has been, de c. 
the greateſt difficulties in the world, f 
reconcile men's wills and underſanng 
and prevail with them to do what 9 
know ought to be done, 45 1. 4 
abſurd to imagine, that God ſhould 5 cit 
thoſe creatures whom he has made =" 
ſo it is a plain contradiction in let, p 


derm. I. 
nen ſhould be driven into virtue, and 
made good by compulſion; fince nothing 
can poſſibly he good or virtuous that is 
dot the reſult of free choice. Without a 
power of doing ill, they could have no 
wer of doing well; and indeed would 
he no agents at all, Nothing more 
tierefore could be done, conſiſtently 
1% man's nature, than ſetting before 
him proper motives and powerful induce- 
ments And what more proper, or 
more likely to ſucceed, than that in my 
wit? There we learn that our welfare 
ud our happineſs depend on our conduct, 
und are inſeparably connected with the 
Glebarge of our duty. And however 
r:cardleſs we may be of reaſon and truth, 

y:t while we have any ſenſibility, we 
mit deſire to be happy. This is a prin- 
cle which we can never quit, be we 
derer ſo heedleſs or inconſtant in our 
purſuits, In ſhort, if this conſideration 
wil not work upon us, our caſe is deſpe- 
rate, 2nd we ſhall inevitably perith in our 
own folly. Heaven and earth can yield 
no remedy to an obſtinate, hardened, 
and incorrigible ſtate of mind. = 

| But, toproceed : Nothing can better de- 
ſerve our thoughts and meditations, than 
Hat connexion between duty and happi- 
nels tet forth in my text. Both reaſon 
d revelation expreſsly inform us, that 
el-being is the conſequence of well- 
doing; and that from the very natures 
if things, as well as divine appointment. 
It has often been obſerved, and can never 
de too often conſidered, that virtue is 
de very fame thing to the mind that 
pealth is to the body; and by conſe- 
hence, that every vice is a real diſtem- 
er, and a preternatural affection.— And 
ow remarkable is the reſemblance and 
juncidence of their diſeaſes! What is 
dlent anger and rage, but a fever of 
de mind, attended with an inflammation 
| the blood and ſpirits ? What is envy, 
m2 conſumptive paſſion, that preys on 
e's vitals, and emaciates both mind 
hd body; What is intemperance, but a 
4 Poison at beſt, and oftentimes not 
*: What is diſcontent and wandering 
ire, but ſicklineſs of appetite, which 
Res at every thing, and reliſhes no- 
18 : What are avarice and ambition, 
3 hahits of mind; which 
Pels it with a load of humours, and 
zale an unquenchable thirſt ? In fine, 
a ſenſual voluptuous courſe of 
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life, but a general ſurſeit of the whole 


man, or a complication of diſtempers, 
that hurries him on ſwiftly to death and 


deſtruction? To expect happineſs, or 


propoſe any conſiderable enjoyment, 
while the mind is thus diſordered, and 
its conſtitution thus broken, is juſt as 
reaſonable as it would be to form ſchemes 
of pleaſure when a man was weighed 
down with infirmities and diſeaſes, and 
had one foot in the grave. In like man- 
ner, to pretend or promiſe ourſelves ſuch 
a ſtate under the bondage of ſin, and the 
tyranny of evil habits; while the appe- 
tites bear ſway, and the paſſions domi- 
neer without control; is no better than 
the proſpects of a man in a dungeon, or 
the dreams of a palley-ſlave. Nay it is 
worſe and more hopeleſs; becauſe no 
confinement, no flavery of the body, 1s 
equal to the bondage of the mind. No 
irons, no chains, can preſs ſo cloſely, or 
gall ſo cruelly, as the fetters of fin; 
which corrode the very ſubſtance of the 
ſoul, and fret every faculty. 

The foundation of all happineſs is a 
quiet, ſerene, and compoſed mind ; free 
from the ſtorms of paſſion, and the tur- 
bulence of unruly defires : where reaſon 
ſits at the helm, and keeps the inſtincts 
and inclinations in due ſubjection, and 
right order. Whenever this is not the 
caſe, in a good meaſure at leait, true 
ſatisfaction is an impoſſible thing, and 
happineſs a mere chimera. And indeed, 


ſince here is no peace to the wicked ; ſince 


they are juſtly compared to the troubled 
fea when it cannot ret ; how ſhould any 
real happineſs fall to their ſhare ? How 
ſhould a few broken ſtarts of pleaſure, 
poor tranſient ſenſations, make amends 
for thoſe numberleſs inquietudes, vexa- 
tions, and diſtractions, which the un- 
happy ſinner is ſure to undergo ? Con- 
ſidering the endleſs hurry of his actions 
and paſſions; the tumults and 3 
of his ſpirits; the variety and infatic.ble- 
neſs of his deſires; the terror of his 
apprehenſions, and the torment of his 
fears: conſidering, I ſay, theſe and the 
like circumftances, who can imagine there 
is any chance for happineſs? As well 
might a man take pleaſure in a tempeſt, 
or enjoy himſelf in a whirlwind, as find 
true ſatisfaction amidſt the diſorders of 
ſin, and the confuſions and madneſſes of a 
wicked life. But with the virtuous man 
the caſe is far otherwiſe, He is ſure 
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ever accidents may incommode him from the fragrance of good works: where the 
without, he enjoys a perpetual calm fruits of righteouſneſs are bloomin 8 


parable from a vicious courle of life; but pureſt enjoy ments; ſo they procure it, 


Ward, he has the comfort to behold fair demn in their hearts: and ſuppoſing 
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to poſſeſs that tranquillity of mind beautiful; well cultivated, and icy 
which is the ſpring of all comforts, and, covered ; abounding in all the ſweets 0 
at leaſt, the root of all felicity. What- peace, the freſhneis of innocence, 2 


within: his appetites are tractable, his every fide ; and virtue, like the tree of 
affections cool, and his deſires moderate: life, bears health, and vigour, and in. 
he reflects quietly, and acts ſedately: mortality. —In ſhort, to live righte. 
his contemplations are pleaſing, his ouſly, and perſevere in well-dving, 3 
hopes lively, and his proſpects delightful. gathering a ſtock of the trueſt enjoy. 
In a word, his mind is at eaſe, and his ments: it is pleaſure in the act, and Joy in 
heart at reſt; and he feels it to be true, the remembrance : it affords at all times 
that the fruits o righteouſneſs are peace; and comfortable thoughts, pleaſing reflection 
zhe effect of righteouſneſs, quietneſs and afſur- delightful hopes, and bleſſed proſpets, 
ance for ever, © | | But it is further to be conſidered, that 

But, further: By doing well, and diſ- as innocence and virtue many ways re- 
charging his duty, a man not only ayoids dound to men's ſatisfaction, and grail 
that trouble and vexation which is inſe- the mind with a great variety of tie 


obtains real pleaſure and ſolid enjoy- what nothing elſe can, the Divine eftzen 
ment. As a man may fin himſelf into and approbation. Conſcience is Got! 
ſuch a ſituation, that he dare ſcarce deputy and vicegerent; and whaterer 
either look at himſelf, or think of him- ſentence it really paſſes, 1s ratified in 
ſelf; every reflection giving him pain, heaven. Whoever therefore enjoys thi 
and every recollection ſhame and remorſe: teſtimony, is ſecure of his Maker's appro. 
ſo by good deeds, and virtuous habits, bation. And what can be more agree. 
he may improve his mind to ſuch a de- able to a wiſe man, than to know and con» 
gree, as to find joy and happineſs ſpring- fider that his conduct is approved by 
ing up continually within his own breaſt, Infinite Wiſdom ? Men may deceive each 
and become highly ſatisfied from himſelf. other by diſſimulation and flattery ; may 
Whenever the yirtuous man looks in- commend with their lips what they con. 


ideas, and pure affections; amiable in- them ſincere, yet in many caſes*they ate 
tentions, and worthy actions. He has very apt to misjudge, and be miſtaken, 
the pleaſure of perceiving many virtues And theſe are confeſſedly great dnn. 
of his own planting; many graces of his backs on human applauſe, and dimint- 
own cheriſhing, His conſcience preſents tions of all earthly fame, But our di. 
him with more agreeable fights, and preme Judge can neither deceive, nor 
delightful objects, than he can any where be deceived : with Him, as there 1510 
find without him through all the works poſſibility of error, ſo there is no pu. 
of art and nature, Truth, probity, in- tiality nor reſpect of perſons : nor can be 
tegrity, fidelity, benevolence, mercy, approve of any thing, but in proportdt 
charity towards men, with humble reve- to its real worth. Whatever therefore i 
rence, gratitude, and piety towards God; valuable and acceptable in his fight, l 
as they are in themſelves moſt lovely, and moſt infallibly good and amiable in itlel, 
moſt excellent; ſo they muſt needs make If then the praiſe of men appears deln 
a delightful appearance in the eye of the ble, what muſt we think of the pra a 
poſſeſſor. The nobleſt views, and fineſt God ? If true glory be the object of ou 
proſpects, upon the face of the earth, can- ambition, here muſt we ſeek for it ; r 
not equal the charms of this moral here, and here only, is it to be found u 
landſkip.—A corrupt and vicious heart perfection Not to mention at Pre 
may be compared to a wilderneſs over- the good effects and bleſſed conſequenc 
run with weeds, thorns, and briars, and of God's approbation, let us only coll 
full of adders, ſcorpions, and venemous der it in itſelf; and we muſt necelin) 
beaſts; for every fin ſheds poiſon, and conclude it to be the higheſt and wh 
every vice carries a deadly fling. * But exalted pitch of honour that 2 
the mind of a good man is like the garden or angels are capable of enjoying. 


of Eden, fair and flouriſhing, regular and this nable, this ſublime, privilege i c 
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| the peculiar appendages of virtue. For 


a5 true virtue can never fall ſhort of it, 
{ nothing elſe in the whole world can 

bly procure it, No wealth can pur- 
*haſe it, no power extort it, no Know- 
ledge give a title to It. 5 No pretenges or 
rofeſions, no entreaties or importuni- 
ties, can avail any thing towards it. 
Whatever we may know, whatever we 
may ſay, whatever we may do, beſides 
our duty; are all, in this 8 
ineffectual, unprofitable, worthleſs,— 
Among the natural advantages of well- 
doing, I might alſo inſiſt on thoſe ſecular 


comforts which virtue often procures, 
* and always promotes: I might proceed 
fy to ſhew how it influences all the bleſſings 
ne of life, and directly conduces to ever 
It branch of worldly proſperity. But theſe 
em ſubjets being too copious and extenſive 
dy for our preſent inquiry, muſt at this time 
ver be omitted. 1 
in I ſhall therefore go-on to conſider the 
thi ſecond ground of that happineſs which is 
pro. aſcribed to the practice of virtue; name- 
ree 


ly, the will of Heaven, and the _ 
ments of divine wiſdom. The diſcharge 
| by of our duty tends to our happineſs not 


each only in a natural, but a ſepernatural way. 
may Great and manifold bleſſings are annex- 
con ed thereto by the deſignations of Provi- 
olg dence. And what wonder that we find 
y ut it ſo ordained ? What wonder if the all- 
aken wiſe and all-righteous Governor of the 


world effectuall maintain thoſe diſ- 
fintions which are founded on eternal 
truth, and eſſentially depend on the very 
natures of things, 'The difference and 
oppoſition between light and darkneſs, 


10 Pats we not greater than thoſe between virtue 
can be and vice. The one is intrinſically vile, 
portion WW dale, and odious; the other ever amia- 
efore i ble, worthy, and good. Iniquity is, in 
gh itſelf, a proper object of diſpleaſure and 
men. 


ſeſentment; and righteouſneſs as proper 
in object of eſteem and favour. To 
puniſh therefore the one, and reward the 
other, is only acting according to truth 
and nature; and, by conſequence, what 


defirts 
praiſe of 
ct of ou 


rit; Wt 


found A mult ever be expected from the rectitude 
; preſet and bolineſs of the ſupreme Judge; who, 
equence as He is of purer eyes than to bebold iniqui- 
ly 1 9 without marks of indignation, ſo He 
cc 


| cannot fail finally to protect innocence, and 
awe all due encouragement to virtue and 
goodneſs, IDE 8 
this account then it is God's will 


pleaſare, and his unchangeable de- 


and mol 
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cree, that miſery ſhall be the portion of 
the wicked, and happineſs of the righte. 
ous ; if not here in this world, yet here- 
after moſt aſſuredly in the next. Even 
inthis world, though it be not the place of 
retribution, virtue is far from bein 

overlooked. On many occaſions, and in 


ſeveral reſpects, good men enjoy the N 


preſent favour and countenance of Hea- 
ven. A ſecret bleſſing attends their ſteps, 
and | ow their feet into the paths of 
ſucceſs, And whenever, in outward ap- 
pearance, it proves otherwiſe, they are 
only diſappointed to their own advantage, 
For all events are directed in their fa. 
vour, and all things work together for their 
good, In reality, whatſeever the righteous 
man doth, it ſhall proſper. That is, he 
ſhall either ſucceed in his own way, or in 
a better; either accompliſh his own de- 
ſigns, or be conducted more ſurely by the 
unerring hand of Providence. What. 
ever be his ſhare of outward advantages, 
he is inwardly bleſſed in a peculiar 
manner. That divine peace which paſſ- 
eth all underſtanding, is continually ſhed 


abroad in his heart. Thoſe ſpiritual joys 


and conſolations which deſcend from 
above, like the dews of heaven, are the 
recruits of his ſoul, and the refreſhments 


of his ſpirit. The natural delights of 


virtye are heightened and improved by 


ſupernatural comforts and divine bene. 
dictions. | 


But, after all, though the practice of 
virtue be thus beneficial, and thus ſatiſ- 
factory, even in this life; though it give 


ſome degrees of happineſs in hand; yet 


it promiſes and procures infinitely greater 
in reverſion. The comforts and bleſſings 
of good men here below are quite incon- 
fiderable, when compared with that 
mighty good which is provided for 


them hereafter: at moſt, only ſmall 


tokens of God's love, and pledges of his 
favour; to aſſure them of his intentions, 
and give them ſome little ſentiment of the 


Joys of immortality. Experience has 


ſhown us how great a difference there is 
between the toys and amuſements of 
childhood, and the manly entertainments 
of a riper age. But the diſproportion 
is vaſtly greater between the two ſtates 
that we are ſpeaking of. As high as the 
heavens are above the earth, ſo much 
do things temporal fall ſhort of things 


eternal, We have no words to expreſs 


the joys and glories of a bleſſed immor- 
1 tality ; 
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tality; ſearce any ideas to think of them. 
The apoſtle, though admitted to a glimpſe 
thereof, yet pronounces them beyond his 
utterance, and even above all human 
conception. | 
Nevertheleſs, this we know and are 
aſſured concerning that ſtate ; it will be 
entirely free from all pain and grief; 
from all tears and ſorrows; from every 
ſort of affliction, and every ſhadow of 
adverſity; there will be no danger, no 
poſſibility of receiving injuries, either from 
men, or the powers of darkneſs; there 


will be no violence, hatred, or hoſtility; 


no ſtrife, diſcord, or diſaffection; no 
fraud, falſehood, diſſimulation, or trea- 
chery : but, on the contrary, truth, peace, 
harmony, joy, benevolence, unfeigned 
love and univerſal charity will prevail 
throughout ; fill every breaſt, and over- 
flow the regions of bliſs. There virtue 
will appear in all its charms, and operate 
every way with full force ; ſhining out- 
ward in every grace and plory that either 
itſelf ſhall produce, or Heaven confer ; 
and ſhedding inward perfect complacen- 
cy, and tranſport unſpeakable. 'The 
ſociety will conſift of t men made per- 
fea, and angels more perfect; of the 
beſt and wiſeſt of our ſpecies, and the 


moſt excellent of theirs. At the head of 


both will appear our Mediator and Re- 
deemer, in full triumph over all his 
enemies and ours; poſſeſſed of all 
power, dominion, and glory ; rejoicing 
over the purchaſe of his ſufferings, the 
fruits of his goodneſs, and the trophies of 
his love.—How will the faculties of the 
righteous be then enlarged ! and what 
an amazing ſcene of objects ready to 
V them! what depths of know- 
ledge! what diſplays of wiſdom ! what 
manifeſtations of truth and equity! 
when the works of the creation, and the 
wonders of the univerſe; the difficulties 
of Providence, and the diſpenſations of 


grace, ſhall be laid open to their view, 


and ſet in the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt light; 
and, what is infinitely more, when the 
bleſſed Deity himſelf, the incomprehen- 
fible Majeſty of heaven and earth, ſhall 
be revealed to fight, as far as created 
minds are capable of ſuch an object; 
when He ſhall exhibit his light and truth, 
and communicate the glories and perfec- 
tions of his nature, without intermiſſion, 


without meaſure, and without end: then 


will it be known what that happineſs 1s, 


DIVINITY. 


Sec, YI, 


which is the fruit of righteouſneſ 
the reward of well-doing. 9 
If then we 4nowv theſe things, 2 

awe if ave do What is neceſlary 9 
them. And what ſhould we not do — 
ſhould we not undertake, in order 10 he 
ſo vaſt a good ? If ſuch an intereſt 0 
ine ſtimable a prize as this, cannot * 
ence our minds, and excite our affections 
let us give up all pretenſions to reaſen, 
and abandon ourſelves to ſenſe and appe. 
tite like the creatures below us. Hon 
can we pretend to any degree of wiſdom 
or even common underſtanding, if BY 


undervalue the treaſures of Heaven, and 


the joys and glories of immortality? er 
if we prefer before them the low plea. 
ſures, the little delights, the momenta. 
ry enjoyments, of fin and ſenſe? Can 
vice yield any good that is either dura. 
ble or ſo id? can it afford any thing 
comparable to the effects and rewards gf 
virtue? Are not the calm and ſteady 
beams of the ſun more to be defired inan 
ſhort flaſhes of lightning? For thus may 


we compare the ſatisfactions of inno-. 


cence, and the gratiſications of fin, 


The one are fafe and ſerene, pure and 
perpetual; the other tranſient and 


broken, dangerous and deadly. 
A full knowledge of our duty is ſo far 
from being ſufficient without practice, ſo 


far from excuſing the want of it, that, in 


a great meaſure, it is the very thing 
which renders us inexcuſable. Accord: 
ing to the equitable rule of the goſpel, 
the better ave 4now our Lord's will, and 
do it not, the more ſtripes, and the ſeverer 
puniſhment, muſt we expect. For une 
evhomſoever much is given, of him ſhall bt 
much required. And this, we are ſenfi- 
ble, is the cafe of Chriſtians in a peculiar 
degree; who, unleſs they wilfully ſhut 
their eyes, are enlightened far beyond 
the reſt of mankind ; and, by conſequence, 
their obligations to well-doing mult be ſo 
much ſtronger in proportion, and ther 
futufe happineſs or miſery conformadle 
thereto. This we ſhould carefully and 
conſtantly keep in mind; not conſider- 
ing the laws of Heaven as ſubjedts for 
ſpeculation, or diſcourſe ; but as prall 
cal precepis, and the grand rule of lite 
Vain is that religion which floats in the 
head, and evaporates in thoughts or 
words. That only is real, which de. 
ſcends into the heart, and moves the 


ſprings of action; producing vilus 
prings ot action; produ 8 * 
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Jeeds; and engaging men in the ſervice 
of God and goodnels. 
Upon the whole, if we neglect to know 
the great duties of life, and the obliga- 
tons of virtue and religion, our under- 
ſandings are given us to 00 purpois. 
And if, knowing them, we refuſe to prac- 
tile them, how ſhall we aniwer it iber 
to God, or to ourlelves ? or bow this 
to eſcape, if wwe neglect jo great falvetic n? 
What extreme folly mutt it b- to reject 
ſach great promiſes, and give up ſuch 
glorious proſpects, for the ſake of dreams 
and ſhadows! For certainly the beit 
fits and rewards of fin ought to be re- 
puted nothing better. Life and death, 
Heſing and cur/;ng, are before us; and on 


the choice that we now make, depen; 
cur condition and ſucceſs tor ever. Let 


vs not then truft in vanity, liſt vanity be 
eur recompenſe. Let us not truſt to tue 
ft perdition be our lot, and inevitable 
miſery our doom. On the contrary, ct 
vs fell the things which make for tur 
eternal peace and proſperity. If we Kc 
and approve the things that are exceiicit, 
let us act accordingly ; dleawing to that 
which is goed, habitually and fiedtatty, 
o our lives end. 


SERMON II. 


Diverſity of Opinion, no juſt Cauſe 
of Diſcord. 


Jon x, iv, 9. 


Fer the Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans, 


az diſagreement between the Jews 
and the Samaritans, occaſioned b 
Gferent ſentiments of religion, and dif- 
ferent places of divine worſhip, was raiſ- 
ed to fuch a height, as to break of, in a 
great meaſure, all intercourſe between 
tem, and put a flop to the offices of 
common humanity. Excepting the caſe 
of commerce, tolerated by conſent, they 
mutually avoided correſpondence, and 
treated each other as barbarians, or 
omething worſe. — Hence we find the 
komau of Samaria in no little ſurpriſe, 
tat our Saviour, being a Jew, ſhould 
Fly to her for water to drink. Accord- 
wa ſhe expoſtulates the matter with 

„aud inquires how it came to pats : 


fattering infinuations of a vicious coutfe, 
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Few is it, ſays ſhe, that theu, Iiirg 4 
Jew, afteth drink of me who am a woman 
of Samaria l adding, in the words of my 
text, for the Fe uus have mn dealing; with 
the Samaritans, —In diſcourſng whereof, 
it is not my intention to enlarge on this 
particular caſe; but rather to take an 
occaſion from hence of confiderins that 
general propenfity in mankind which 
produced it, and which we find conti- 
nea'ly operating in the ſame way, in all 
times and places, ard even among Chriſti- 
ans; though diſcountenanced and con- 


demned by the firſt principles, and cleareſt 
precepts, both of reaſon and revelation. 


The propenſity which I ſpeak of is, that 


of men's breaking looſe from the bonds 


ef humanity, ard cheriting diſcord and 


cuaZtection, merely on account of differ- 
ences of opinion, eſpecially in matters 
of religion. In general, noiting is more 
frequent and familiar, than to cbſerve 
what animoſities are daily kindled by the 
opoñtion of men's ſentiments and ſpecula- 
tions. But in reſpect of religious ones, 
the effect is notorious, and the grievance 
almoſt uriverſal. Whatever be the 
meaning of it, We ſeem all to expect 
that others mould think as we do, and 
ſabſcribe to our principles and perſua- 
ſions. And whenever this expectation 
fails, as fail i: muſt perpetually, our 
affection 15 apt to cool, and our gcod- ill 
to abate, in proportion to the difference. 
Vhoever judges in his own way, ard 
rejects ours, is, at leaft, looked upon 
wita a ſuſpicious eye, and forfeits ſome 
ſtare of our efteem. But very often he 
becomes an object of cur high diſplea- 
ture, and is numbered among our work 
enemies: without any other offenc 

given, than thinking differently from us, 
and follow ing the conclufions ofhis own un- 
derſtanding, he grows ſo very obnoxicus, 
that we oftentimes ſhun him, and refefe 
to have any dealings with him. —Infcad, 
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therefore, of confininz our thoughts to tne 


particular fact ſpoken of in my tent, it 
may be proper to extend them to all taat 
are of the like nature. Such an inhuman 
way of proceeding being genera! and 
common, ſhould be conſidered and treat- 
ed of accordingly. Since men of all 
religions are more or lets faul:y in ws 
reſpect, as well as Jews and Samaritans : 
inſlead of pointing our cenſures at them, 
it behoves us all to take part of the 
blame; to plead guilty ourielves, and 
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provide, if poſſible, a ſuitable reme- 
dy. - I ſhall therefore endeavour in 
the | | 
| Firſt place, To give ſome account of 
this ſtrange appearance. 
Secondly, To ſhew the unreaſonable- 
neſs and iniquity ofſuch a proceeding. And, 
Thirdly, To take notice of the perni- 
cious conſequences which flow from it. 
Firſt, I am to give ſome account of 
this "ſtrange appearance. For, indeed, 
however common it be, it is a ſtrange 
one; as we muſt acknowledge, if we 
fairly conſider it. We are offended at 
our brethren; think and ſpeak ill of 
them; and practiſe hoſtilities againſt 
them. Why, what have they done? 
They have, it ſeems, preſumed to differ 
from us in opinion, and followed their 
own judgments inſtead of ours. Does 
this reaſon deſerve the name of a reaſon ? 
Is it not rather a moſt ridiculous pre- 
tence ; and does it not appear ſuch at firſt 
fight? But of this more afterwards. In 
the mean time, let us briefly inquire into 
the true cauſe of this proceeding. For 
_ unleſs we diſcover the cauſe, it will be in 
vain to think of a cure.—On what 
rounds then can we fix it, or to what 
principle aſcribe it? Is it owing to our 
in of truth, and our zeal and concern 


for the ſupport of it? Such a principle, 


if ſincere and genuine, would operate a 
quife contrary way. Admitting our opi- 
nions to be as juſt and true, as we ſup- 
pole them to be, how are they to be 
maintained, promoted, and propagated ? 
By ill-will or good-will ; by hatred or 
love ; by injuries and reproaches, or kind 
uſage and gentle treatment ? If we would 
recommend our opinions effectually, we 
muſt procure them a fair hearing : and in 
order thereto, muſt appear well- affected 
to thoſe whom we are endeavouring to 
convince. If, on the contrary, we diſ- 
cover any ſigns of enmity and diſaffect- 
ion, will not men be naturally prejudiced 
againſt all the arguments that we can 
urge? Will they not ſuſpect, and that 
juſtly, that we are influenced by motives 
very different from what we pretend? In 
Mort, whoever has a real regard for truth, 
and is deſirous to promote its intereſts, 
muſt and will follow methods quite con- 
trary to.what we are ſpeaking of. He 
will find it neceſſary to correſpond with 
men of different er fairly and 
iriendly and, in all his dealings, to pro- 


dour. He will be ſo far from ex 


ceed with humanity, equity, and can, 


their minds by malevolence or co 

that he will ſtrive to conciliate e el. 
will, and cultivate their eſteem, 15 2 
willing diſcharge of all ſuch good offices 
as may reaſonably be expected from him 

This plea then is a mere pretence ; and can 
never be thought ſufficient either to juſtify 
ſuch a practice, or account for it. Can 
it then be any way referred to a pious 


concern for the glory of God ? May we 


ſuppoſe that men are impatient of oppo- 
ſition, and zealous for their opinions, from 
a ſtrict regard for the doctrines of reli- 
gion, and in order to preſerve them in 
their original purity ? However this ma 

be alleged, it ſeems very difficult to find 
the connexion. Let the pure doctrines 
of religion by all means be guarded and 
maintained as carefully as may be: but 
how 1s this to be done? Will animoſity 
go further than argument, or re. 
proaches have a better effect than fair 
reaſoning? If we judge that our neigh- 
bour has erred and ſtrayed from the paths 
of truth, muſt we needs fall out with 
him, in order to reduce him? Will our 
treating him angrily or ſcornfully make 
him more attentive to inſtruction, or more 
open to conviction? Will he not rather 
be apt to conclude, that our paſſions and 


diſpoſitions are more faulty than his faith, 


and more irregular than his judgment? 
As the wwrath of man worketh not the right- 
eouſneſs of God, ſo it is the moſt improper 
inſtrument in the world for the mainte- 
nance of his truth. 80 far is it from 
being conducive to the ſupport and pro- 
tection of ſound doctrine, that it is much 
more likely to ſhake and ſubvert it. And, 
ſuppoſing it otherwiſe, it is at beſt a very 
hard ſuppoſition, that God ſhould ever 
be glorified by ſuch meaſures as are re. 
pugnant to charity and humanity, and 
contrary to the principles both of nature 
and religion. But indeed ſuch a condu&t 
anſwers neither purpoſe ; as being no leſs 
injurious to truth, than it 1s to peace an 
good-will.— And as to the advancement 
of public good, there can be no room at all 
for ſuch a pretence. So far from it, that 
the very reverſe muſt naturally follow ; 
as I ſhall have occaſion to obſerve under 
another head. To promote and propa- 
ate what we believe to be truth by am 
cable methods, is undoubtedly a real ſer- 
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uncharitable proceedings, are 
1 of N ociety. Since 
then the behaviour we are ſpeaking of is 
not to be accounted for by che fore- men- 
roned ſuppoſitions, where ſhall we ſearch 
for the true ſource of it ? To what cauſe, 
or what principle, may it juſtly be aſ⸗ 
cribed ? To none, I fear, that is praiſe- 
worthy, or even innocent: nay, to none 
but what is highly blameable, and what 
we are, or ought to be, greatly aſhamed 
of. For the plain truth is, that it ſprings 
from pride, vanity, and immoderate ſelf- 
love: nothing elfe is ſufficient to account 
for it, or capable of producing it. Being 


ſwelled with a high conceit of our own 


opinions, becauſe they are our own, our 
attachment to them becomes ſo ſtrong, 


that every oppoſition is apt to give us 


pain, and becofne an object of our diſ- 
pleaſure. We look upon it as an offence, 
and an injury ; and too often reſent it 
accordingly. Hence, in a great meaſure, 
proceed thoſe rigorous judgments, and 
rugged dealings, which have fo often ap- 
peared even among Chriſtians ; to the 
diſhonour of our holy religion, and indeed 
the reproach of human nature. An in- 
temperate fondneſs for our own notions, 
ſet off and ſanctified by ſpecious names, 
has not only laid waſte our- charity, but 
often made us violate the firſt principles 
of humanity and common juſtice. This 
will further appear, if we go on to con- 
fider, in the | 


* 


Second place, The unreaſonableneſs and 
iniquity of ſuch a proceeding. By the 
law of nature, by all the rules of reaſon 


and religion, every man has a right to 


our good-will ; of which right nothing 
can ever deprive him, whatever his cha- 
rafter or conduèt may be. And not only 
to our good-will is he entitled, but even 
to our eſteem ; till he forfeit it by miſbe- 
haviour and demerit. If we entertain a 
hard thought, ay unfavourable opinion, 
of any man, without grounds, we are 
manifeſtly unjuſt and injurious, Let it 
then be conſidered whether any diſagree- 
ments or differences of opinion be a juſt 
ground for diſlike, a real forfeiture of 
our eſteem. Now this is ſo far from 
being true, that it is utterly impoſſible. 
And the reaſon is, becauſe no man's opi- 
nions or perſuaſions are in his own power, 
or ſubje& to his will. He muſt believe 
as he can; and is under a neceſſity of 


Judging, if he judge at all, according as 
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the evidence of things appears to him. 
He may indeed miſapply and pervert his 
faculties ; ſo may we : but in either caſe 
this is impoſſible to be known, excepting 
by God and a man's own conſcience. 
Suppoſing then, what ought always to be 
ſuppoſed in ſuch a caſe, that other men 
af. their faculties, and exerciſe rheir 


Judgments, as fairly and uprightly as we 


do; they may ſtill differ from us, and 


perhaps widely: I aſk, what is the of- 
fence, or where ſhall we fix the blame ? 
Shall we accuſe men of faults not volun- 
tary; or lay to their charge things un- 
avoidable? Are men to anſwer for thoſe 
operations of the mind wherein they are 
entirely paſſive ; and which they can no 
more alter than they can change the very 
frame of their nature ? If they have care- 
fully ſought the truth, and ſincerely fol- 
lowed the beſt light they could get, they 
are innocent in the ſight of God, and 
even ſecure of his acceptance, whatever 
errors they may have fallen into. But 
men, it ſeems, are not ſo eaſily ſatisfied : 
ſo hard and unreaſonable we are, that 
we take offence, where none is either 
given or meant. If our neighbour's 
thoughts are not as our thoughts, and his 


principles conformable to ours; he incurs 


our ill opinion, our indignation, our cen- 
ſures : we condemn him oftentimes with- 
out mercy, and would puniſh him if we 
could, Has he done us any wrong, or 
committed any fault at all? Not any 
and in truth, we might as well, and with 
as good reaſon, quarrel with him for the 


difference of his looks and features, as 


the difference of his opinions. Both are 
alike involuntary, and entirely out of his 
power and choice.-But further; let us 
ſuppoſe that it was in his power to come 


into our way of thinking; why ſhould he 


not uſe his own liberty as well as we ? He 
differs no more from us, than we do from 
him: and, by conſequence, if there be 
any fault committed, any offence made, 
it 15 mutual, and belongs to both alike. 
He has as good a right to direct and dic- 
tate to us, as we to him; or if our preten- 


ſions reach any further, we ſhould make 


out our claim, Do we pretend to ſet uf 
our ſentiments as a common ſtandard ? 
Or would we, in reſemblance of a noted 
rant, reduce all men's underſtandings to 
t 


e model and meaſure of our own? If 


we preſume, and take it for granted, that 
we are in the right, and others in the 
| wr Ong, 
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wrong, what hinders them from making 
the ſame ſuppoſition in favour of them- 
ſelves ? 1 whether it be made by one 
or the other, aſſurance and confidence are 
by no means certain marks of truth, 
But let it be ſuppoſed that truth actually 
is on our {fide ; what follows? Only this 


that till other men are convinced of it, we 


cannot expect their concurrence, And in 
order to convince them, let any man 
judge whether cool arguments, and can- 
did inſtructions, be not much more likely 
means, than either bitter reproaches, or 
contemptuous neglect.——But docs not the 
ſcripture ſeem to countenance ſevere and 
rigorous proceedings, in reſpect of thoſe 
who corrupt the doctrines oft religion? 
Are we not required to zark them which 
cauſe diviſions and offences, contrary to the 
apoſtolic doetrine ? And if any come and 
bring not ſuch doctrine; are we not ex- 
preſsly forbid to receive them, or even 
thew them common civilities ? J anſwer, 
that if the perſons here ſpoken of had 
been only chargeable with erroneous opi- 
nions, and falſe doctrines; and their cha- 
racters clear in other reſpects; theſe di- 
rections about them would not eaſily have 
been accounted for. But the truth is, 
as the beſt interpreters allow, that their 
practice was as corrupt as their faith 
could be; and their conduct not only im- 
moral, but infamous aud profligate. The 
apoſtle expreſsly mentions their evil deeds ; 
and there is good reaſon to believe that 
their miſbehaviour was notorious, 
wonder then if he warned the faithful 
againſt ſuch licentious men, and would 
have them generally marked and diſcoun- 
tenanced ? But can any inſtance be pro- 
duced, where perſons of a 2 moral 
character are either treated by our Sa- 


viour or his Apoſtles, or ordered to be 


treated by others, with rigour and ſeve- 
rity, merely on account of their errors, 
whether ſmall or great? If no ſuch in- 
ance is to be found, as may ſecurely be 
affirmed, vain are all endeavours to ſeek 
patronage in the goſpel for ſuch proceed- 
ings as are directly contrary to the true 
ſpirit and deſign of it, as well as the te- 
nor of its precepts. However the main- 
tainers of immoral doctrines and wicked 
principles may be there branded, yet 
great lenity and indulgence are ever 
ſhewn to mere errors of judgment, and 
the miſtakes of well-meaning men. In 
mort, the diſpoſition we are conſidering 


What 


reſpects, and frequently introduced gene. 
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is inhuman and unjuſt; and therefore j 
and mull be, equally condemned by real 
and revelation, Nothing indeed is more 
oppolite to the true genius of Chriſtianity, 
or the example and practice of its prey 
Author ; whole gentleneſs and noche 
were never to be exhauſt*d by the mol 
injarious actions; much leſs by involay. 
cary failings, and invincible miſtakes, 
Whenever we find his zeal exerted in 
ſharp admonitions, and warm reprogf, 
we are ſure there is real guilt, and that 
of the worſt ſort. But opinions and 
judgments ſimply erroneous never offend. 
ed him ; and we may ſafely ſay, never 
will. Ihe | 

'Phird particular which I propoſed, is 
briefly to take notice of the pernicious 
conſequences of the practice here com- 
plained of; which, in the firſt place, my. 
be conſidered as producing public eu 
of the higheſt malignity. To this has 
been owing a great ſhare of thoſe call. 
mities and miſeries which have fo crucly 
and conſtantly infeſted the Chriſtian 
world. From this fountain have fiowed 
not only bitter waters, but - ſtreams of 
blood in every age: inquiſitions, perſe- 
cutions, martyrdoms, murders, maſſacres, 
are, in a great meaſure, to be placed to 
the account of this untolerating, un- 
chriſtian ſpirit. A conſiderable part of 
the beit and worthieſt of mankind have 
fallen victims to this barbarous principle; 
and moſt of our hiſtories are blackened 
with the horrid cruelties occaſioned by tt, 
Even where it has operated in a milder 
and more moderate way, it has produced 
much miſchief, and a great variety of 
troubles and inconveniencies. The chief 
bleſſings of ſociety it has corrupted and 
poiſoned ; robbed men of their mutual 
affection, benevolence, and eſteem ; in- 
fuſed jealouſies, kindled contentions, and 
ſpread variance and diſcord far wide: it 
has divided friends, families, kindred; 
crumbled communities into parties and 
factions ; and burſt aſunder the ſtrongeſt 
bonds and obligations, both natural, ci 
vil, and religious: in ſhort, it has diſturd- 
ed and damaged the public in numberlels 


ral diſorder and confuſion. Again; 
we conſider its private effects, and how 
it operates on the minds of thoſe bo 
harbour it, we ſhall find it no leſs miſ- 
chievous and fatal within, than it is with- 


out, It perverts their underſtanding 
corrupts 
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ants their judgments, and alienates 
weir affections ; it confounds their ideas 
merit and demerit, and makes them 
nate characters by falſe rules, and 
alacious meaſures; it creates uneaſy and 
| exations ſentiments, and ſheds into their 
Leafs the corroding venom of i. i; 
F ſupplants men's graces and good diipo- 
tions, and plants evil habits in their 
room; it feeds that vanity from which it 
ſprings, and nouriſhes preſumption, con- 
£lence, and ſelf-conceit ; in a word, it 
kills the kind inſtincts of humanity and 
compaſſion, and ſometimes pulls them up 
by the very roots. And what enjoyment, 
| what peace or tranquillity of mind is to 
be expected, where ſo malignant a prin- 
ciple has taken hold, and fixed iiſelf to 
any depth ? A principle ſo unnatural and 
| perverle ; fo injurious to virtue, and, by 
conſequence, deſtructive of happineſs; 
that it may juſtly be looked upon as 2 
great curſe to its poſſeſſors, as well as 
| to the public. —Laftly, 2 further evil at- 
| tendiog it, is the diſcredit and diſnonour 
which it does to religion; againſt which 
many men are eaũly prezudiced; and pcr- 
| haps no way more, or ſooner, then this. 
| Chriflianity, in particular, ever ſuffers, 
| and that greatly, through this very mil- 
conduct. Candour and charity are the 
chief charater:ac of Chriſtians ; their 
peculiar ornament, and nobleſt diinction. 


blame is apt to be miſapplied and tranſ- 
| ferred, and the profeſſon itſeif charged 
with the faults and follies of its prof ei- 
| fors. The goſpel grants all due freedom, 
aud every innocent liberty; and not only 
Þ, but requires men to fland fait therein. 
On thecontrary, many Chriſtians provide 
chains and fetters, and oblige men to pat 
them on. Let the adverſaries of our re- 
bgion confider how they direct their ac- 
culation, and fix their charge: moſt evi- 
ent it is how they ought to fix it. Private 
| Jadgment is not only our privilege, but 

cer duty; not only permitted, but en- 
omed by Chriſt and his Apoſfles. What 
Uhorour then, what indignity do Chri- 
as _ to their ſacred inſtitution, when, 
instead encouraging private judgment, 
they Pluck it out 3 4 and 
Pace implicit faith in its room When, 
of leaving them at liberty to in- 
ring ſcripture, and judge for them- 
es, they tie them down to the doc- 
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if we with peace aud proſpermy ein 


And whenever it is ſacrificed to mere opi- 
| nions, and points of ſpeculation; the 


rrines and explications of fail and fue 
guides | 

Upon the whole; if we have any re- 
gard to plain reaſon, and nature) _ ; 
our fellow creatures, or ounfelves ; H we 
have any concern for the glory of Gu, 
and the honour of his diſpeniations ; let 
us not preſume to exerciſe dommuom over 
other men's faith, or take any ſteps w- 
wards oppreſing Weir underfiznds | 


3> 


re 


: „ Ur 


no man the poſſcfion of thole ng. 
which nature has given bim, end the 
goſpel has confirmed to kim; ever re- 
membering that divine rule, of deainy a 
otbers, as c wwoald be drait with mrjeiwes. 
In order bereto, let us carefully guad 

int all exceſes and wregwlanues 
of ſelf- lore, rei the impulſes of ramy, 
and check betimes the dæhres of damm 
tion. Let the love of equity and probaty 
prevail in our minds, and let ws m 
and cher ſu fobricty of thougat,. and ha- 
mility of ſpunt. Almi all, let ns pat os 
charity, dieb is the d of neff, the 
end of the cum, and the very ei- 
ſence of the goſpæl. | 


SERMON II. 
Haman and Mordecai. 


Erk, v. 13. 
Yet al Amis leb z mottang, fo long as I fire 
Mordeczi the jew Bing at Tue King's gate. 


1 theſe words complained Han the 
favourite of Ahzfſneras the kg of 


Peria. This powerful prince had razed 


tim up from a mean efiate to the inphet 
rank and dignity ; conferred an ham pe- 
In this exalted condinon be was revenen- 


ced by all, excepting Mordeczi tbe en 


* 
-- 
f 


mage. To mgure after the cant of tins 


nn gul ar diſreſpect, wowld be la of tunes 
as being 2 paint of mere crm, and 
no conieguence. Whatrer Mordecm's 
reaſons might be, we imd Hamm taghty 


incenſed at him. The mdigznazry fer 


ſo great, and the rent 40 hemans, that 
he was not Content to mark ant The of= 
fender alone 25 an obye& of wenveamce. 
Tus he judged not ae — 
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occaſion of conſiderin 
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and therefore meditated a more ample 


revenge, by deſtroying all the Jews in 
the kingdom. This reſolution, unjuſt 
and cruel as it was, was brought very 
near the point of execution; and would, 
in all probability, have been accompliſh- 
ed, had not Providence remarkably in- 
terpoſed, and turned the intended ruin 
on his own head. | 
From hence we might take a proper 
the miſerable in- 
fluences of pride and ambition; which 
intoxicate men's minds with high con- 
ceits, make them inſolent and outrageous, 
and willing to burſt all the bonds of hu- 
manity, on the ſlighteſt and moſt trivial 
occaſions. They loſe all patience, when 
any thing ſtands in their way, or tends to 
reduce thoſe ſwelling ideas which they 
form of themſelves. From hence, like- 
wiſe, we might obſerve the pernicious 
effects of ungoverned rage; which, being 
once kindled, often mounts into a mighty 
flame, and ſpreads deſtruction far and 
wide. We may take notice, from the 
event of this hiſtory, of the juſtice and 
wiſdom of divine Providence, which con- 
founds the devices of the crafty, and con. 
demns them to fall into thoſe very ſnares 
which they lay for others. Though this 


life be not properly a ſtate of retribution, 
yet it affords many inſtances of vengeance 


providentially executed on thoſe who 


give themſelves up to unrighteous 


meaſures and inhuman practices. Theſe 
and the like reflections might be drawn 
from the incidents of this hiſtorical paſ- 
ſage. But I ſhall confine myſelf at pre- 


ſent to the two following obſervations, 


which more immediately ariſe from the 
declaration in my text: _ | 

Firſt, then, I obſerve, that however 
kind Providence may have been to us, 
it frequently happens that one ſingle miſ- 
fortune, and that too a gentle one, 1s 
ſafficient to blaſt all our bleſſings; to 
make us inſenſible of God's goodneſs, and 
regardleſs of his benefits. We may read 


in the verſes foregoing my text, what 


great honours and advantages Haman was 
poſſeſſed of. The glory of his riches ; 
the multitude of his children; his pro- 


motion and advancement above the reſt 


of the princes; in ſhort, every diſtinction, 


every inſtance of favour, that he could 


wuh, or the king confer. Vet, it ſeems, 
all this proſperity availed him nothing, 
while he had the mertification of being 
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el m 
ſligltted by Mordecai the Jew, 


W 
wonder, perhaps, at ſuch a turn ** _ 


er of mind, and even reflect on it with 
indignation and aſtoniſhment ; never fuf: 
petting that we ourſelves are ever charge. 
able with the like folly and extravagance, 
But if we examined our own hearts, we 


ſhould ſometimes diſcover too near a u. 


ſemblance. Though we may not poſleſy 
ſuch an aMluence, not enjoy ſuch Cipni. 
ties and diſtinctions, we may neverthele( 
be really proſperous in a lower ſphere, We 
may ſhare largely the favours of Proji. 
dence, and boaſt a great variety of hee. 
ſings : in which condition it often hap. 
pens, that one croſs accident gives u 
more diſquiet and diſcontent, than alloy 


enjoyments can yield ſatisfaction. Theſe 


are all overlooked for a time, and or 
thoughts wholly employed in ruminating 
on the other. On ſuch occaſions we in- 
dulge a fooliſh vexation, and are apt u 
think with Jonah, that we do wel! tobe 
angry, But, 85 | 
Secondly, Not real misfortune: only 
produce ſuch effects; even imaginary 
ones are frequently ſufficient for that pu- 
pole. Had Haman incurred ſome gries. 
ous diſaſter, ſome dire calamity ; we 
ſhould leſs have wondered, and more 
eaſily have accounted for the diſturbance 
it gave him. But ſurely this was not his 
caſe. If his was really a misfortune, it 
was a misfortune of his own making. Fot 
what evil had befallen him, excepting the 
{mart of his own folly ? His mind was 
galled by a ſecret wiſh, which he kney 
not how to accompliſh ; and if he had, 
no good conſequence of any kind was to 
be expected; but in all probability much 
damage and diſadvantage. What he fo 
earneſtly and paſſionately wiſhed, was on- 


ly the gratification of a proud inſolent 


humour : and yet, it ſeems, without this 
he could neither enjoy himſelf, nor any 
thing that belonged to him. | 
good fortune was vaniſhed out of his 
fight, and wealth, honour, grandeur, 
availed him nothing, —Such a diſpoſition, 
and ſuch a conduct, however ſtrange the 
may ſeem, are not uncommon among 
men. When we are in adverſity, ve ue 


generally reſtleſs, impatient, full of un 


eties and complaints; and when we. 
above it, and our circumſtances are im- 
proved, it is oftentimes done to very 
purpoſe, Whatever our condition be, 
ſomething or other is commonly wann 
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derm. III. 
| : minds, and ſet them at reſt. 

+. apt preſſed with indigence and 
| hardſhip, we are apt to think if we could 
but emerge, and once lift our heads above 
Jiftreſs, we ſhould not only be contented, 

but thankful. If Providence would be 
pleaſed to grant us what we call neceſ- 
aries, we ſhould cheerfully fit down, and 
| diſquiet ourſelves no further. Well; our 
point 15 gained, and more than gained; 
| what follows? Does it produce the effect 
we propoſed and promiſed ? 1s our con- 
| tentment, gratitude, complacency, viſible 
do all about us? Alas! this is ſeldom the 
caſe. As our conditions change, we 
change: when our old wiſhes and deſires 
are anſwered, new ones ſtart up; which 
| diſcompoſe us full as much as the former, 
and engage us in the ſame toils and 
| troubleſome purſuits. Though the griev- 
| ances we complained of are effectually re- 
| moved, yet we ſoon make a ſhift to find 
| out a freſh ſet. Either ſomething re- 
mains which we earneſtly covet, and 
know not how to obtain; or ſome petty 
misfortune happens which we cannot well 
bear: for a ſmall matter will ſerve to diſ- 
quiet us in the day of proſperity. Thoſe 
leſſer dificulties which appeared before 
| ſcarce worthy of our notice, are now 
magnified into great hardſhips; and al- 
moſt any thing affords a handle for com- 
plaint.—In ſhort, as we contrive matters, 
[there is often very little difference be- 
[teen proſperity and adverſity. In ad- 
rerfity, we ſuffer thoſe hardſhips which it 
pleaſes God's providence to lay upon us; 
and in proſperity we ſuffer thoſe which 


and as the latter are more numerous, ſo 
tiey are often more pungent than the 
former.” And indeed thoſe evils which 
are not reai, but fantaſtical, ſeem to be 
mrented by us on purpoſe to make ou: - 
eyes more miſerable than we need to be. 
We ſet our hearts on many things, and 
are paiſionately fond of them, though they 
bratify no one natural deſire, but entirely 
due their value to our imaginations: and 
the want of theſe is frequently our capi- 
"= grievance; creating us more trouble, 
and torment, and vexation, than we ever 
endure from the moſt ſubllantial calami- 
Pies.—[In a lows ſtate of life, our wants 
pg natural, our withes are commonly 
3 lame; and we have then neither 
uke nor inclination to gratify our hu- 
Fears, and indulge our fancies. But 
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inſupportable. 


ve are pleaſed to lay upon ourſelves: 
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when our natural defires are once pro- 
vided for, our minds generally take a 
new turn; looking out for other objects, 
and freſher entertainment. Theſe we 
purſue with ſuch eagerneſs and impa- 
tience, that the want of ſucceſs becomes 
Every diſappointment 
gives great pain, and pierces to the 
quick. The many real bleſſings and ſolid 
advantages which we poſſeſs, are all diſ- 
regarded. Our great concern 15, that 
ſome particular humour remains ungrati- 
hed : on which account we ridiculouſly 
give ourſelves up to an unnatural grief, 
and refuſe to be comforted. - Such re- 
flections as theſe plainly offer themſelves 
on a view of Haman's caſe, as repreſent- 
ed by himſelf in the words of my text. 
Let us therefore go on to conſider the 
impiety and folly of ſuch a conduct. 

Firſt, The impiety of it; as it evident- 
ly implies great ingratitude towards God, 
and an impious oppoſition to his will. 
When God has been graciouſly pleaſed 
to fix a man in a fair and flouriſhing con- 
dition ; to confer on him innumerable fa- 
vours, and bleſs him almoſt to the height 
of his wiſhes ; ought not ſuch obligations 
to Excite a ſtrong ſenſe of gratitude ? Or 
if that be too much, ought they not at 
leaſt to baniſh all diſcontent; and make 
him bear cheerfully thoſe troubles and 
croſſes which are incident to every ſtate 
of human life? If a real misfortune be- 
fall him, is he not bound, doubly bound, 
to endure and ſubmit? To repine at ſuch 
a diſpenſation in his circumſtances, and 
murmur in the midſt of ſo many bleſüngs, 
cannot but appear highly unreaſonable 
and ungrateſul. Perhaps God ſaw fit zo 
chaten him this once, that he might hunble 
Jim, and prove him. Perhaps ſuch a 
chaſtiſement was neceſſary; and though for 
the preſent not joyous but grievous, yet it 
might turn at length to a moſt defirable 
account, and deſerve to be numbered 
among his chief bleflings. — However, to 
et this confideration aſide, and not to 
mention his ſins and provocations, which 
give him at all times juſt cauſe to appre- 
hend ſeverer treatment, I would only 
aſk, whether one ſingle ſtroke of adver- 
ſity be ſufficient to cancel all his obliga- 
tions, and blot out every mercy that he 
has received ? In how unjuſt, how un- 
equal, a balance, does that man weigh 
the diſpenſations of Heaven, who ſuffers 
one nuisfortune, or more than one, to 
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turn the ſcale againſt ten thouſand bleſſ- 
ings! | 

But to proceed: If it argue ſo much in- 
gratitude in any man, to repine and 


ſtruggle in a proſperous condition, when 


a real calamity befalls him; what ſhall 
we ſay or think of him, who ſinks under 
an imaginary grievance, and provokes 
Heaven every hour with idle complaints, 
and groundleſs lamentations? For this 
indeed is the caſe before us, as I have 
already taken notice. And what can be 
ſaid to excuſe, or even extenuate, ſuch 
extreme perverſeneſs? Becauſe ſome little 
event happens croſs to our inclinations, is 
this enough to corrupt our enjoyments, 
and extinguiſh all ſenſe of the divine 
bounty ? Becauſe we cannot have our 
wills and our hamours in every thing, muſt 
we therefore, like froward children, take 
pet at God's moni and grow fad 
and ſullen we know not why? Inſtead of 
gladneſs, behold uneaſineſs! Inſtead of 
praiſes and acknowledgments, murmurs 


and complaints! , Whence comes it to 


paſs, that the great, the powerful Haman 
droops and languiſhes all on a ſudden ? 
What occaſions his deep diſcontent, and 
makes him fit down in ſorrow and ſad- 
neſs? Why, a certain Jew has affronted 
him, and he wants to be revenged ; and 
if God will not give him an opportunity, 
he may revoke his gifts, and withdraw 
his bleſſings. And accordingly he did 
fo: not only his riches and his honours, 
but his life too. The ſame 1gnominious 


inſtrument which he had contrived for the 


death of Mordecai, is appointed by Pro- 
vidence for his own; and his ſhame and 
puniſhment rendered as conſpicuous as 


his former honour and proſperity. This 


may teach us, beyond any arguments, 
the iniquity and guilt of ſuch a temper, 
and ſuch a conduct. God 1s ever good 
and gracious to the children of men; 
ever ready to promote their welfare : but 
he has no pleaſure in fools, He will not 
proſper ungrateful men againſt their 


wills; nor make thoſe happy, who take 


great pains to make themſelves miſerable. 
His ſpirit will not always ftrive with our 
crooked humours, and capricious incli- 
nations. If his gifts are loſt upon us, and 
his favours turn to no account ; what 
wonder if he reſume them? Can we ex- 
pect or imagine that he ſhould gratify all 
our deſires, whether reaſonable or un- 
reaſonable, wiſe or fooliſh ? Is it not a 


9 


great indignity to the divine Majeſty, v ber 


ſuppoſe that he ſhould concur in al Mu 
idle purpoſes and vain projects? Sy | 
it is enough, if he grant us what is real 
fitting for us; if he give us a lden! 
ſhare of his bleſſings, and thereby plac * 
happineſs in our power, and within os Wire: 
reach. If this will not ſatisfy our mind; pig 
and make us eaſy, we are notoriouſly 
guilty of the moſt horrid ingratinuge 
and without queſtion grievouſly off 
God, who has been fo bountiful tow n 
Vain. | | 
'The fecond point to be conſidered 
the folly of ſuch a temper, and ſuch a ch. 
duct. And here I might obſerve, thy 
the very charge laſt mentioned include 10 
this. That practice, by which ve incy 
the indignation of Heaven, muſt be u 
the higheſt degree fooliſh, becauſe fin hor 
as depriving us of the bleſüngs we ei, on 
and expoſing us to ſevere judgment, 


But this is not all: for it makes na lai 


miſerable, whether God execute verge. ery 
ance or not; and indeed is itſelf a mo ' 
grievous puniſhment. As it is a joyf 
and pleaſant thing to be thankfyl; ſo io be epe 
unthankful and querulous, is vexatm WF 
itſelf. Whatever ſtate a man is in, con. 
mon prudence obliges him to maintay, 
as well as he can, the tranquillity of hy uh 
own mind. Impatience never does good 


On the contrary, it doubles every ml pole 
fortune, and turns even the gentlth ct 
griefs into adverſity and wretchedneh, re 
On which account all wiſe men avcil i WP" | 
as much as poſſible in trouble and d. BP" 
treſs. And if they guard againlt itn AP 
diſtreſs, ſurely they can never give n mo 


to it in proſperity. Nevertheless, we fn 
great numbers uneaſy and unhappy nde 
moſt flouriſhing condition. Too mu 
to all appearance, ſeek out for cad 
and occaſions of diſcontent, Theyleet 
as it were, induſtrious in the purſutd 


artificial griefs; and when they uu HT"! 


reached them, are no longer able oth 
joy themſelves; but complain, in ie 
very wantonneſs of lamentation, of 

unfortunate ſtate, and hard lot. ) | 
we call this folly, or ſomething work! 
How is it poſlible for rational creatures 
behave in ſo very wild, ſo abſurd a8 
ner? When the comforts of life at 
into our hands; ſhall we throw 
away, and take up croſſes inſtead 
them? Can we find in our bene 
ſpite of nature and common rw 
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become volunteers in trouble and miſery ! 
Moſt certainly it is not in our power to 
deſpiſe or undervalue happineſs. _ Nay, 
de muſt unavoidably and neceſſarily de- 
re it at all times. Vet we often ſeek it 
1 if we did not defire it: that is, we 
Frequently fail and fall ſhort, when we 
pight ſucceed if we pleaſed. Refuſing 
10 follow the order of nature, we would 
either be happy our own way, or not at 
Hence it is that we ſo eagerly fol- 
y our own inventions, and then are 
nory when they miſlead us. Is it then 
vr this only that the buſtle of the world 
; carried on? Do we build ſo many 
hemes of happineſs, merely for the 
aldi pleaſure of pulling them down ? 
Bat profit ſhall <ve thus have of all the 
abaur that abe take under the ſun? In 
ort, as the choice and purſuit of proper 
eans to make ourielves happy, 15 true 
idom; ſo the uſe of ſuch means as 
lainly tend to make us miſerable, is the 


: ery eſſence of folly. _ 
a From what has been ſaid we may 
fd lauly perceive that no man's happineſs 


epends chiefly on his outward condition. 
Wc: any man be ſurrounded with the ad- 


"00 | 
1 tages of life; let him have health, 
i, ealth, and honour, to the extent of his 
by hes; yet if his mind be out of order, 
« e ſtall ſtill be diſcontented, ſtill miſe- 
mil pole, If outward bleflings could have 


ocured happineſs, ſurely Haman had 


4 ever wanted it: for what worldly good 
nde not poſſeſs; and that in great 
FI bundance? But his mind was not 


alwerable to the proſperity of his con- 
lon, and therefore it awailed him 
thing. The truth is, when a man's 


ith n heart pronounces a curſe upon him, 
wh rondence bleſſes him in vain. Many 
Ale Wngs without us may contribute to our 


| ll-being, if we will give them leave; 
t they will not, they cannot make us 


hat py againſt our wills. Man's life con- 
96 - 2 as our Saviour informs us, in 
i the a ce of the things which he poſ- 
E. erb. That is, the true comfort 


ment of life is not principally owing 
external goods; and therefore muſt 
ſought for elſewhere. 


ma © highly concerns us then to take 
ere of the frame and diſpoſition of 
. minds; for this is the true ground of 
rneſs, and no other ſolid foundation 

LIB man lay, When we employ our 
ie, in the proviſion of worldly goods, 
eco at the ſame time negleQ our hearts, 
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we take a certain method to loſe our la- 


bour. However we may ſucceed as to 
the means, we ſhall ſurely be diſappointed 
of our end. Should we proſper and 
flouriſh beyond all our hopes ; ſhould we 
raiſe our condition as high as Haman's ; 
yet if we guide and govern as weakly as 
he did, there is juſt cauſe to fear we maß 
periſn as wretchedly. On the other 
hand, if our minds are rightly diſpoſed, 
we are then proper objects of the divine 
bounty. The bleſſings which God ſends 
will then be truly ſuch, and we ſhall reap 
that ſatisfation from them which he in- 
tends we ſhould. If he pour into our 
hands abundance, it will not be loſt on 
us; and a much leſſer portion will content 
us, and even make us happy. Whatever 
we poſſeſs we ſhall make the moſt of it, 
in the true ſenſe of the word. The 
ſweets of proſperity we ſhall then taſte 
unmixed; at leaſt, we ſhall mingle no 
bitter ingredients ourſelves. In ſhort, a 
diſtempered mind, like a vitiated ſlomach, 


is apt to corrupt all it receives; but wiſ- 


dom and virtue give a juſt reliſh of God's 
gifts, and ſeaſon every enjoyment. When 
it was offered to king Solomon's choice 
what blefling he would receive ; we find 
him rejecting all outward goods, and 
pitching on wiidom : a plain indication 
that he was no ſtranger to the gift before 
he aſked it. For indeed à ci, and un- 
derſtanding heart comprehends almoſt 
every thing. It directs a man to all that 
is truly good, and qualifies him to enjoy 
it to the beſt advantage. Without this, - 
the moſt proſperous condition is uncom- 
fortable ; and with it, even adverſity 
tolerable. The wiſe man equally under- 
ſtands how to bear a low ſtation, or be- 
come a high one : knows how to want, 
and how to abound ; and whatever ſtate he 
is in, to promote God's glory, and his 
own true good. 

Let us therefore labour for wiſdom, 
which will guide our feet in every path of 
life; which will ſupport and direct us in 
all ſtates, and every. fituation. And 


' ſince, whenever we obtain it, it muſt 


come from above; let us, i imitation of 
the royal pattern before- mentioned, aſk 
it of God ; who giveth to all men liberally 
and upbraideth not: humbly beſeeching 
him, that, amidft his manifold gifts, he 
will not leave us deſtitute of his grace, to 
uſe them always to his honour and glory, 
through Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. 
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SERM O-N IV. 
The Wiſdom of regarding Counſel, 
and the Folly of rejecting it. 


Prov. xü. 15. 


The way of a fool is right in his own eyes; but 
he that hearkeneth unto counſel is wiſe. 


JT owEver. ſuch a conceſſion may ex- 
pofe us to the ſevere imputation in 
my text, it maſt be owned, for it cannot 
be difowned, that the generality of man- 
kind are very partial to their own 
ſchemes; and immoderately addicted to 
their own ways of thinking and acting. 
However their judgments be formed, 
whether deliberately, or raſhly; how- 
ever their meaſures be concerted, 
whether wiſely or weakly ; they reſolute- 
ly adhere to them, and perſiſt in them at 
all adventures. Every man's way is, 
and muſt be, in ſome degree, acceptable 
to himſelf; otherwiſe he would never 
have choſen it. But, nevertheleſs, who- 
ever is wiſe, will be apt to ſuſpe& and 
be diffident of himſelf; and upon that 
account be willing to hearken unto counſel : 
whereas the fooliſh man being, in pro- 
portion to his folly, full cf himſelf, and 


. ſwallowed up in conceit, will ſeldom take 


any counſel but his own; and for that 
very reaſon, becauſe it is his own. Hence 
it often happens, that in oppoſition to all 
the rcaſons and re monſtrances that can be 
offered him, he continues immoveable in 
his chcice, and thereby expeſes himſelf 
to many inconveniences that might eafily 
have been avoided. Thus lus intereſt 
falls a ſacrifice to his vanity, and he 
never gains wiſdom Ull he has dearly 
paid for it. Nothing will convince him 
that he needs other men's counſel, till he 
finds himſelf bewildered in his own dc- 
vices. 

In treating of this ſubject, I ſhall firſt 
conſider it in general; and, ſecondly, with 
a particular regard to our main concern. 
Conſiderivg it in general, the folly of 
rejecting counſel, and the wiſdom of 
hearkening to it, may evidently be 
made appear on the following grounds: 

Firſt, The mind of man i not only 
finite, and limited, but of a ſhorc extent, 
and a narrow comprehenſion. When he 
has improved it as much as he can, 


Fecd. VI. 
which is ſeldom the caſe, fill bis view 
will be very imperfect, and his know. 
ledge inconſiderable. When he jy 
ſought and ſearched as far as he is able 
innumerable things will eſcapo him; and 
he is ſure to find himſelf frequently at 
a loſs. Should we fuppoſe all human 
knowledge put together ; comparative 
ſpeaking, it would amount to very little, 
Like a great number of rivulets united 
in one ſtream, it would bear no proper. 
tion to the vaſt and boundleſs ocean of 
truth. How ſmall a pittance then mul. 
that be, which falls, or can fall, to a 
particular perſon's ſhare? Whateyer 
pains he has taken, whatever inquiries 
he has made, in numberleſs caſes and 
reſpects he finds himſelf in the dart; 
very often puzzled and perplexed, and 
wanting help on almoſt every occafn, 
Like a traveller in a ſtrange road, he 
muſt either take directions, or frequent 
loſe his way, and wander he knows not 
whither.— Nothing is more abſurd then 
to imagine that any man can be to 
wiſe to learn, or too knowing to need 
inſtruction. Nay, whoever entertains 
ſuch a thought in reſpect of himſelf, does 
thereby demonſtrate. his own folly, and 
prove himſelf egregiouſſy ignorant. And 
this holds equally true in points of fpect- 
lation, and matters of practice. 4A 
every man wants a communication of 
light for the improvement of his concep- 
tions, ſo he no leſs needs counſel for the 
direction of his actions. Various caſe 
are continually occurring, many enger. 
cies muſt he meet with in life, where 
he mult either take advice, cr be a great 
ſufferer. Nor is it any objecton aganl 
the wiſdom cf Providence, that men ae 
not always able to direct themſelves 1 
the execution of thoſe affairs, and de 
diſcharge of thoſe duties which are l. 
cumbent on them. On the contrary, 8 
was molt wiſely ordained, that in tu, 
many other inſtances, they ſhould muti- 
ally depend on each other's afſiſtance, 
As they were intended for ſociety, Web 
dependence was requiſite to bind 1 
cement it; to join their heads and hearth 
and enable them more ſucceſsfully to pi 
mote the great ends of life. But, b. 
. 5 thus de: 
turn: Since all men's minds are 
fective, and their knowledge — 
ſcanty ; ſince, on many occaſions, tue) * 
unable to direct themſelves, er felt 
thoſe difficulties in which they ade 0. 
4 engaged; 
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| engaged; it is manifeſtly great folly to 
entire confidence in their own judg- 
ments, and lean ſolely oz their own under- 
Landings. On the other hand, to hearken 
ag counſel, is a diſparagement to no man: 
{; far from it, that it is an indication to 
wiſdom, and the likelieſt way to increaſe 
t, It is a natural remedy, and a proper 
ſupply, for human imperfection; a fate 
2 profitable expedient ; and the wiſeſt 
men are ever moſt willing to make uſe 
of it. But, 

Secondly, The reaſonableneſs of re- 
parding counſel, and the folly of deſpiſ- 
ing it, will more evidently appear, if 
we conlider the diverſity of men's talents 
and opportunities. Let us ſuppoſe a 
man Ag indulging his vanity, as to 
| conclude himſelf poſſeſſed of as much 
knowledge, and as large abilities, as any 
perſon whatever; and, to ſhorten the 
difpute, let this vain concluſion, this 
high demand, be granted him: ſtill it will 
be nothing to the purpoſe; nor will it 
juſtify that ſelf-confidence, and neglect 
of counſel, which are condemned in my 
text, In ſome points, ſome parts of 
knowledge, he would nevertheleſs be ex- 
elle; admitting, in the main, that equa- 
ly of underſtanding which he pretends 
to. For whatever men's capacities may 
be, moſt certain it is, that there is great 
diference and variety among them; [I 
mean not in degree, but in kind. Their 
talents, even when equally valuable and 
good, yet point different ways, and are 
luted to different objects and employ- 
ments, One man's natural genius lies 
one way, and another's another. And 
fuppoſing them followed and cultivated 
ale, the conſequence muſt be, that each 
of them muſt excel and be ſuperior to 
the other in that branch of ſkill for which 
Mature has fitted him. What we read of 
ſupernatural gifts, the ſame holds true of 
natural powers; that they are divided to 
* men ſeverally as the donor pleaſes: 
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nce, q | 
ba E that pur poſely, without queſtion, to 
4 my the various uſes and occa- 
nh ns 0 ike, Supnofing then any man's 


a 2 .* . . 
Paeity as good, 1 its kind, as he ima- 


pe nes it; ye | 

7 = my yet ſurely he muſt allow that 
e; a may have equal talents and 
ol . des Of Other kinds. From whence 


1 oll 1 178 . . o 

* 2 that if not in all, yet in many 
ud e muſt be able to judge better, 
n give better directions, then he can 
No man had ever ſuch an 


Pretend to, 
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univerſal genius as to excel every thing. 
And if any one can arrive at ſuch an ex- 
travagant degree of vanity, as to fancy 
ſuch a thing of himſelf, all that can be 
concluded from it is, that, however he 


may flatter himſelf, he wants counſel 


more than any man living. But, 


further, as men's talents are various, ſo 


their opportunities of improvement and 
experience are very different: not only 
ſuch opportunities as ariſe from men's re- 
ſpective profeſſions, wherein they are 


doubtleſs moſt capable of judging, and 


moſt fit to be conſulted ; but ſuch as 


they accidentally meet with in the ſeve- 
ral paths and purſuits of life. Every 
man of thought and application muſt 


a experience in thoſe matters whercin 
e has been converſant; and the more 
experience he has, the fitter he muſt or- 
dinarily be to direct thoſe that want it ;— 
and want it every man muſt in many 
things. As no man has an univerſal un- 
deritanding, 10 no man has, or can have, 
univerſal experience. Both the one and 
the other are unavoidably limited to a 
few particulars. The narrowncls of our 
minds, and the ſhortneſs cf our hves, will 
ſeldom admit of any thing further. As 
then almoſt every man may be capable 


of giving advice in ſome points or other; 
ſo there is no man who is not often oblig- 


ed to receive it, or to ſuffer through the 
want of it. Hence it comes to pats, that 


the loweſt part of mankind have been 


ſometimes qualified to inform the higheſt; 
that in ſome caſes philoſophers have been 


inſtructed by illiterate ruſtics, and even 


princes by peaſants. Nor have the 


greateſt men, on proper occaſions, dif. 


dained to hear and follow the advice of 
the leaſt. And indeed it is an argu- 
ment of true greatneſs of mind, as well 


as good ſenſe and judgment, ſo to do. 
For mot certain it is, that the know- 


ledge of the wiſeſt men may be and is 
often indebted to the experience of thoſe 
who know the leaſt. And if any man 1s 
ſo vain and ſo weak as to {ligat the judg- 
ment, and contemn the counſel of other 
men; if no way 7s right in his eyes but 
his own ; he may enjoy his own eſteem 
and gocd opinion as he can; but the ner 
part of mankind will not fail to brand him 
as Solomon does in my text. Again, 
Thirdly, The wiſdom of heartening 
unto counſel, and the folly of deſpiſing ut, 
are further manifeſt from the following 
| Ff z conſi- 
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conſideration: Let men's abilities be 
never ſo great, and their knowledge 
never ſo extenſive, ſtill they ought not, 
and without great danger and inconve- 
nience cannot truſt wholly and entirely 
to themſelves. For thoſe abilities and 
that knowledge eaſily may be, and often 
are, rendered uſeleſs by the prejudices 
and prepoſſeſſions of men's own minds. 
The beſt underſtandings are frequently 
biaſed, not to ſay blinded, by favourite 
opinions and darling inclinations. No- 
thing is more common than for men's ap- 
petites and affections to bribe their judg- 
ments, and ſeduce them into erroneous 
and abſurd ways of thinking and acting. 
They are often entangled and ſet faſt, not 
through the want of light and knowledge, 
not through any defect of their heads, 
but through the deceitfulneſs of their 
hearts. In many caſes where they could 
eaſily direct other men, they ſuffer them- 


ſelves to be catched; and are driven into 


the ſnare by ſtrength of inclination, or 
the force of habit. The plaineſt points 
are often blundered in the deciſion; the 
weakeſt deſigns undertaken, and the 
ſillieſt actions done, by men of ſuperior 
underſtanding and diftinguiſhed capaci- 
ty. If it be inquired how this comes to 
paſs, the anſwer is, that their judgments 
are clouded by ſome ſtrong prejudice, or 
corrupted by ſome powerful affection; 


inſomuch that they can neither hear nor 


ſee any thing but what makes for one ſide 
of the queſtion. And though the evidence 
on the other ſide be much ſtronger, and 
would appear ſo to them if they would let 
it; yet ſome way or other it is effectually 
ſtifled, and ſtands for nothing. In ſuch 
a caſe as this what avail any man's abili- 
ties? What ſignifies his capacity, while 
he thus plays tricks with his faculties, 
and will not ufe them fairly and honeſtly ? 
Js it not plain that he wants counſel and 
admonition as much as if he were never 
ſo ignorant? And indeed he really is, on 
ſuch occaſions, as ignorant as a man can 
be; only with this difference, that his 
ignorance is not involuntary, but in a 
great meaſure wilful; not his misfortune, 
but his crime. Let men's eyes or under- 
ſtandings be ever ſq good, it is at any 
time in their power to make both uſeleſs 
by ſhutting them yp againſt the light. 
While a man 1s reſolved to wink, he muſt 
and will be as much in the dark as thoſe 


that want fight, But this acquired dark- 
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Sec, VI. der 
neſs, this voluntary incapacity, as w s 1 
the want of counſel handy 38 ſho 
no where appear more frequently, 2, 2nd 
more remarkably, than in the tranſaction of frat 
our ſpiritual concerns, and what relates to 1 
the diſcharge of our duty: which is the na 
Second point that l propoſed to con- _ 
ſider. Here, then, the power of preju- fl 
dice, and the bias of inclination,” nw WM nk 
themſelves in the higheſt degree. Though * 
we want no knowledge, though our under- et 
ſtandings be never ſo well informed, we wh 
can find ways and means to render it in- Wy 
effectual. We can, and too often do, ſan 
withſtand the cleareft evidence, and ſhut ſea 
our eyes againſt the plaineſt reaſons in the wi 
world. Ard if our ears be ſhut too ; if i 4 
we will not hearken to counſel, nor ſufer M © * 
ourſelves to be adviſed ; it is eaſy to ſee dou 
what is like to be the conſequence.— | Wh 
Whenever we ſeriouſly reflect on it, we m 
cannot but be aſtoniſhed to think what WM 8” 
pains men take, and what arts they uſe, . 
to delude themſelves and impoſe upon a, 
their own judgments ; and that in firs __ 
of the utmoſt conſequence. The way of n 
a man, ſays our royal Author, is right in f 
his own eyes, though the end thereof be the = 
ways of death, When we have wander. 1 
ed out of the road, and almoſt loſt our. i 
ſelves among pits and precipices, we wh 
can make ourſelves believe that we have 11 
continued all the while in the highway Fl 
to truth and happineſs. So ſtrong 1s this 5 
ſelf-deluſion, that it hides from us what- a. 
ever we have no mind to ſee; and, in the 2 
midſt of guilt and danger, ſooths us into 50 
an opinion of innocence and ſecuriiy.—— "wh 
Very often we lay afide all thoughts of Ne 
our duty, and keep it quite out of our | fo 
minds: and when we do think of it, we = 
make a ſhift to think juſt what we have a | 55 
mind. In reſpect of what is paſt, we The 
place our conduct in the beſt light, and buf 
repreſent our actions in the faireſt colours. | 4 
Our judgments are always favourable, A 
and ſometimes directly falſe; and as much | 1d 
as poſſible we teach our very conſciences 3 
to flatter. We ſpeak peace to ourſelves, I ny 
when there is no peace; and conclude al 
i re on the N 
ourſelves in ſafety, when we à by & 
very brink of ruin. In reſpect of futuri- 4 
| dreadful or dil- | 
ty, whatever may be dre he to 
agreeable, 1s carefully covered, and kept _ 
out of ſight, On the contrary, e | 
build fair hopes, and cut out fine pro- Co 


ſpects, in our own imaginarons; fn | 
what is wanting in truth and probabil 1 
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z made up with fallacy and fiction. In 
ſhort, ſuch is the deceitfulneſs of fin, 
and ſo weakly are we guarded againſt its 
frauds, that nothing can be more fooliſh, 
nothing more fatal, than truſting wholly to 
curſelves, and rejecting the benefit of wiſe 
counſel and faithful admonition. If we re- 
ſaſed other men's advice merely in order 
to follow the dictates of our reaſon; though 
tis in many caſes would ſtill be folly, 
et it would be moderate folly in com- 
ifon of what we are often guilty of. 
We not only negle@ other men's under- 
fandings, but frequently our own. In- 
ſtead of liſtening to our reaſon, as we pre- 
tend, we are many times only conſult- 
! in 
| 15 our luſts and appetites. And, without 
doubt, miſerable counſellors they are. 


What ſhould we think of that man, who, 


renouncing the protection of law and 
gorernment, ſhould commit himſelf to 
the cuſtody of wild creatures, and beaſts 
of prey? Such, and more fooliſh, is his 
conduct, who, abandoning his reaſon, 
gives himſelf up to the guidance of his 
laſts and paſſions. For in truch the 
ons of men, when they have once 
roken looſe from the reſtraints of reaſon 
and religion, and have gotten their full 
liberty, are more unruly and more miſ- 
chievous than any brutal inſtincts what- 
ever: ſo great need have we of the 
direction of our reaſon and underſtand- 
ing; and indeed of all the reaſon that we 
can meet wita either at home or 
abroad. We ſhould carefully inclize our 
tar unto Wiſdom, wherever it is to be 
found. We ſhould /e her as /ikver, ac- 
cording to our wiſe Author's advice, and 
farch for her, as for hid treaſures. She is 
a tree of life to them that lay hold upon ber; 
eu happy is every one that retaineth her. 
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ben hall Y in hi 
d % ſpall be waik in his way ſafely, aud 
7 bis fuo Gall ub, flumble, | 
1 But it is further to be obſerved, that 


6 men's attachment to their own ways, 
ad their averſion to counſel, are fre- 
ently owing to the prejudices an! par- 
llities of ſelf-love, or the deluſions of 
finful luſts; fo they are often occaſioned 
by thouphtleſſneſs, negligence, and in- 
deration. However apt they may 

to miſtake or miſrepreſent their duty, 
molt certain it is that they are ſtill more 
done to forget it, as well as thoſe im- 
rant truths that are connected with it. 


our inclinations, and taking counſel. 


ugh they very well know what obliga- 
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tions they are under, and ſufficiently 
underitand where their true intereſt lies; 
yet while theſe things are unconſidered 


and unthought of, it is much the ſama 


as if they were unknown. If men will 
not take care to keep them in mind, but 
rather endeavour to keep them out, 
how can it be expected that they ſhould 
have any influence, or take any effect? 
Suppoſing, therefore, that they did not 
want inſtruction and counſel, yet certain- 
ly they ſtand in great need of faithful 


monitors, to bring theſe negleQed 


truths to their remembrance; to open 
their eyes, and recall their thoughts ; 
and, if poſſible, to fix them on thoſe 
weighty concerns which they are ſo apt 
and fo inclinable to forget: to admo- 
niſh and exhort them daily, left they be 
bardened, or ſtupiſied, through the de- 
ceitfulneſs of ſin. Such help as this is 
univerſally wanted; nor can it without 
extreme tolly and deſperate obſtinacy be 
rejected. | 
Eſpecially if it be conſidered, how 
much depends on the care we take of 
our conduct, and the diſcharge of duty. 
This is matter not only of a great 
moment, but really of infinite conſe- 
quence, When we fail of ſucceſs in our 


temporal affairs, at moſt we can only 


ſuſtain a temporal damage, which per- 
haps may be repaired; and if it cannot, 
yet it may be born with patience, and 
even contentment. For moſt of the 
things of this world are of ſuch a nature, 
that we may either do with them, or 
without them. And, moreover, this life 
itſelf is but a ſpan, and will ſoon be 
ended. But if we finally miſcarry in our 
ſpiritual concerns, the loſs is irrepara- 


ble, unſpeakable, and eternal. If we 


forfeit the favour of God, and that 
great and endleſs happineſs which belongs 
to it; what can there be left to relieve 
or comfort us? If we loſe that mighty 
good, that ineſtimable bleſſing; all our 
hopes are ſtruck dead at once, and our 
expectations cut off for ever; we are 
utterly ruined beyond the reach of reme- 
dv; beyond the help of time, and all 


the powers of patience. Can we then 


be too careful, too ſolicitous, about this 
important affair, this everlaſting concern? 
Can we reje& any means, or neglect any 
opportunities of ſecuring it ? Ought we 
not rather to accept willingly, and even 
ſeek diligently, whatever may aſſiſt us 
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therein, or. contribute to our ſucceſs ? 
Does not that counſel deſerve to be 
hearkened to, which warns us to fee from 
the ewrath to come, and not to neglect e 
great, ſo eternal, a ſalvation ? which is 
meant to withdraw our affections from 
this vain tranſitory world, and fix them 
on the joys and glories of a bleſſed im- 
mortality ? In ſhort, if there be any wit- 
dom in refuſing and deſpiſing admont- 


tions of this nature, it will be impoſ- 


ſible to prove that there is any ſuch 
thing as folly, or even to underitand 
what it means. | 

But, after all, however lightly we may 
eſteem the helps and directions of human 
wiſdom, yet ſurely the higheſt regard 
and reverence are due to divine. What- 
ever we may think of the advices of mere 
men, yet this can be no reaſon for neg- 
lecting thoſe that are inſpired? If we 


will not mind fallible counſellors, yet 


ſhall we give no heed to prophets and 
apoſtles ? Shall we not hearken to the 
Son of God, the Saviour of the world ; 
who came into it on purpoſe to inſtruct 


and direct us, and guide us in the way 


to everlaſting ſalvation ? Laſtly, ſhall we 
not attend, devoutly and diligently attend, 
to the counſels of our Heavenly Father, 
and the admonitions of the Moſt High ? 
Can we have more regard to what is 
right in our own eyes, than to what 15 
right in his? Dare we not truſt Omni- 
ſcience? Is it poſſible for us to imagine 
that Infinite Wiſdom cannot direct us 
better than we can do ourſelves? But I 
ſhall not expoſtulate any further. The 
thing itſelf ſpeaks ſo plain, that nothing 
can make 1t plainer. I ſhall therefore 
conclude with the words of wiſdom, or 


rather the God of wiſdom, delivered to 
us by our royal Author: Becauſe I have 


called, and ye refufed ; I have ftretched out 
ry hand, and no man regarded; but ye 
have ſet at naught my counſel, and de- 
Jpijed all my reproof + I alſo ævill laugh at 
eur calamity, I will mock when your fear 
cometh; when your fear cometh as deſela- 
tion, and your deſtruiction as a whirtkwind < 
ac hen diſtreſs and anguifp cemeth upon yon, 
then ſhall they call upon me, Cut I quill net 
auſber; they ſhall ſeek me early, but they 
ſoall not find me. Fer that "they hated 
knowledge, and did not chooſe ths fear of 
the Lord; rherefere ſhall they eat of the 


Jriit of their own way, and be filled with 


their oven devices, But wwhoſo bearkeneth 


God made the world, and all things 


any meaſure accompliſhed without a pr0- 


_ ticularly and diſtinctly. Striftly ſpeax- 


Sea, VI, 
unto me, ſhall davell ſafely, and ſhall 
quiet from fear of evil. 
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God's Government of the World 2 
| ſure and moſt joyful Truth, 


PSALM xcvii. 1. 


The Lord reigneth, let the earth rejolce.— , 
according to the ct ber tranſlation, ' 


The Log is king, the earth may be glad thereof 


To acknowledge a Deity, and yet ſy. 

poſe, as ſome of the heathen phil. 
ſophers pretended to do, that he is at. 
gether unconcerned either in the creation 
or government of the world, is owring 
him in words, and difowning him i 
reality. In like manner, to confeſs tha 


therein, and at the ſame time deny hi 
care and providence over it, is, in eff, 
maintaining a God without divine attri 
butes. It is maintaining inconſiltent 
opinions, and ſeparating things eſln- 
tially united. As ſure as there is a God, 
ſo ſure it is that he muſt be ſupremely 
wiſe, and infinitely good. But to crate 
the world, and then leave it to itſelf, and 
all the confuſion conſequent thereupon, i 
a conduct impoſſible to be reconciled vi 
either of thoſe perfections. If our clearet 
ideas are to be truſted, there would be no 
wiſdom, no goodneſs at all in ſuch a pro- 
cedure. For whatever ends might be 
propoſed in the production of ſuch a tor- 
lorn world, they could not poſlibly be 
anſwered. Neither the Creator's glory, 
nor his creatures happineſs, could be in 


vidence. And as to any other intentions 
we are not able to frame any concepuon 
of them. However, they mul: needs 
likewiſe be ineffeQual, and fruſtrate eu 
the ſame ſuppoſition. | 

But let us examine the grounds of this 
important doctrine ſomewhat more pat 


ing, the creation neceſſarily requires tie 
continued influence and perpetual ſuppet 
of its Creator. The natural world co! 
not ſubſiſt a moment without the A. 
mighty hand which firſt formed k. 
Should God be pleaſed at any une © 
withdraw his power and protection, ® 


nature muſt fink in an inſtant. Mot 
| | certan' 
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certainly every thing would immediately 
run to ha, and probably fall to nothing. 
Both reaſon and revelation aſſure us, that 


ly him all things conſiſt. That he pre- 


broeth and upholdeth all things by the word 
"of bis power. That in his hand is the 
foul of every living thing, and the breath of 
all mankind and that in him awe live, 
move, and have our being. In this reſpect, 
therefore, God's providence not only 
ſtands on firm foundations, and ſure evi- 
dence, but appears abſolutely neceſſary ; 
fince the world could no more continue 
without his aid, than it could exiſt with- 
out it at firſt, 'The great machine of 
the univerſe, ſo wonderfully framed and 
fitted as it is, yet cannot go of itſelf; as 
unavoidably depending on its Almighty 
Author, and naturally requiring his con- 
currence, to keep it not only in order, 
but in being. Nor does this argue any 
defect in his workmanſhip ; becauſe an 
| independent ſyſtem of creatures is not 
only abſurd, but utterly impoſſible. 
Nevertheleſs, it is not ſo much this, as 
another branch of Divine Providence, 
that we are chiefly to underſtand by the 
declaration in my text. God ſuperin- 
tends indeed the whole; and governs the 
natural, as well as the moral, world. All 
creatures are ſubject to his power and 
rule, whether they be animate or inani- 


mate; but when his reign, his dominion, 
his kingdom, are ſpoken of, we are pri- 


marily, if not peculiarly, to underſtand 
his government of moral agents, and 
rational ſubjects. As theſe are his nobleſt 
productions, and ſtand at the top of the 
creation, they muſt needs be the principal 
objects of his care and providence. To 
direct mere matter, and. produce out of 
it ſo much order and convenience, fo 
much beauty and variety, ſo much 
ſymmetry and proportion, requires doubt- 
leſs great power and wiſdom ; but to 
preſide over the intellectual ſyſtem, to 
rule not only the children of men, and the 
kingdoms of the earth, but all angels and 
authorities, and heavenly powers ; ſuch an 
uminiſtration as this is divine in the 
higheſt ſenſe ; and ſuch a kingdom moſt 
worthy of him, whoſe power is boundleſs 
and bis ungerflanding infinite : and who 
upon that account is the only Potentate, 

King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 
But to proceed : This kingdom of God, 
this government of the moral world, 
S m a more eſpecial manner the doc- 
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trine of my text, and indeed moſt ex- 
preſly taught throughout the whole Scrip- 
tures, need not be more particularly 
proved from thence. Let us therefore 
briefly and impartially inquire how it 


appears to the reaſon of our own minds. 


'The queſtion then is, if it can be called 
ſo, Whether God's creatures, his intel- 
ligent creatures, be under his care, pro- 
tection, and government; or whether 
they are wholly abandoned to their own 
management, and given up to their own 
guidance ? If they be left to themſelves, 
and the government of the world 1s re- 
fuſed by the maker of it, no other 
account can poſſibly be given of the thing, 
but that he either wanted power or ineli- 
nation; either was not able to execute 
this great charge, or not willing. And 
if both theſe ſuppoſitions are evidently 
falſe and groundleſs, the conſequence 
muſt be the truth of the propoſition ſet 
forth in my text. That God neither 
did, nor could, want power to eme the 
world, is manifeſt even to demonſtra- 
For not to mention that omnipo- 
tence is an eſſential attribute of the Divine 
Nature, moſt certain it is, that he who 
was able to create the world, muſt much 
more be able to direct and govern it; 
creation implying and requiring the 
higheſt of all power. He who could raiſe 
the univerſe from nothing, and fix it ori- 
ginally in the moſt exact order, cannot 
poſlibly fail of full power to preſerve and 
regulate it. He who planted the ear, as 
the Pſalmiſt obſerves, hall he not hear; 
he who formed the eye, ſpall he not ſee ? 
Can any thing eſcape his perception who 
inhabits eternity and infinity ? who vitally 
exiſts every where, and can be abſent no 
where? and as nothing is unknown to 
him, ſo nothing is impoſſible with him. 
Nothing can refit his will, or make the 
leaſt oppoſition to his decrees. Omni- 
potence knows no difficulties ; but, with 
the greatelt eaſe, accompliſhes whatever it 
pleaſes, and fubdueth all things to aſelf. 
The whole creation is full of this truth; 
and every object we meet with, pro- 
claims the incomprehenſible power and 

majeſty of him that made it. 1 
Since then it cannot be ſuppoſed, with- 
out the greateſt contradiction to his na- 
ture, that God ſhould be unable to govern 
the world; we are next to conſider, 
whether he could be —_— unwilling. 
And the reſolution of this point will 
\ readily 
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readily be found. For whatever is moſt 
agreeable to perfect wiſdom and good- 
neſs, muf in this caſe be fact. Moſt in- 
fallibly God is ever willing to determine, 
and do, what is wiſeſt and beſt. Can 
then any man think it agreeable to per- 


ſect wiſdom, that God ſhould be ſo re- 


gardleſs of the works of his hands, as 
immediately to lay aſide all care and con- 
cern about them ? that he ſhould make 
the world, and then forſake it as ſoon as 
he had made it? that he ſhould furniſh 
and fit it up in the nobleſt manner, and 
repleniſh it with an endleſs variety of in- 
Habitants ? that he ſhould produce innu- 
merable orders of beings, aud ranks of 
creatures, many of them formed after 
his own divine image, and qualified for 
the knowledge and imitation of himſelf, 
and when he had ſo done, relinquiſh the 
whole, and give every thing up to chance 
and confuſion ? How can ſuch a conduct 


as this be aſcribed to any wiſe agent? 


and much leſs to Infinite Wiſdom. For as 
we before obſerved, whatever ends or in- 
tentions the Creator propoſed, they could 
never be accompliſhed without his direc- 
tion and concurrence. But perhaps it 
may be urged, that the world was framed 
in ſuch wonderful order and perfection, 
as to ſtand in no further need of the Crea- 
tor's ſuperintendence ; and that his ra- 
tional creatures were made capable of 
2 themſelves, and governing thoſe 
beneath them; and that thereby the 
order of the world might be maintained 
without the Divine interpoſition: the 
anſwer to which is, that every part of 
this pretence is groundleſs. It is de- 
monſtrable, that the very material world 
cannot be kept in order by ſecond cauſes, 


but continually ſtands in need of the 


Creator's influence, as might be ſhewn 


at large. And much leſs could the order 


and harmony of the intellectual world be 
maintained without the Divine Admi- 
niſtration. It js true, men are endued 
with reaſon, and angels with more ; but 
yet both men and angels being endued 
alſo with liberty, and imperfect, might 


act againſt the light of their own minds, 


and fall into diſorder ; and accordingly 
both have actually done ſo. On which 
account, were it not for God's provi- 
dence and government, it is evident that 
the moral vorld, as well as the natural, 


would become a mere chaos, and fall 


into inextricable confuſion, Is it not 
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neceſſary for the public ſecurity, that 
evil men and evil angels be curbed ang 
reſtrained ? Is it not neceſſary, that ino. 
cence be protected, and virtue encou. 
raged? that guilt be expoſed and pro. 
ſecuted, and vice and villany checked 
and puniſhed ? And how ſhould any thin 
of this kind be effectually done, if G 

did not fit at the helm, direct all affairs, 
and diſpoſe of all events, according tg 
the rules of righteouſneſs and truth. Bu 
in order to diſcover the weakneſs of this 
plea, we need only take notice how it 
would hold in any human eſtabliſhments, 
1s any thing to be done without rulers 
and governors? and ſuppoling a ſet of 
laws, of the beſt laws, already made, 
will they execute themſelves ? It is ve 

true that men have reaſon to direct them, 
and laws of various kinds ; but it is like. 
wiſe as true, that many men have wild 


. hamours, fierce defires, and furious 


paſſions, which frequently prompt them 
to act in defiance both of law — reaſon, 
On which account, and for the enforce. 
ment and ſupport of both, an executive 
power 1s, and ever will be, abſolutely 
neceſſary in all ſtates and communities, 
And mult not this obſervation hold much 
ſtronger in reſpect of the whole creation? 


If the ſeveral ſocieties among men re. 


uire rulers and governors, and cannot 
obi without them; what can we chink 
of the univerſe itſelf? Muſt not the whole 
ſtand in greater need of government, 
than any part? Moſt certain therefore it 
is, that the all-wiſe Creator would never 
produce ſuch a great and glorious ſyſt:m, 
and then leave it in a ſtate of anarchy; 
this being utterly inconſiſtent with all the 
rules of wiſdom that we are capable of 


_ diſcovering. 


Nor is it leſs repugnant to his righte- 


ouſneſs and goodneſs, As perſettly good, 


he mult propoſe the welfare of his crea- 


tures ; and, in order thereto, he would 


not fail to direct and govern them. For, 
as we have already ſeen, if he had leſt 
them to themſelves, they could neither 
expect happineſs, ſecurity, nor quiet. 
Again, his guidance and government of 
the world clearly follows from the recti 
tude of his nature. It is impoſſible that 
he ſhould be ignorant of the behaviour of 
his creatures. He muſt ſee at all um6s 
whether they do well or ill, whether the} 
act virtuouſly or wickedly ; and, 35 3 
righteous Being, cannot fail to judge 
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them accordingly. If God did not go- 
yern the world, no ſufficient diſtinction 
could be maintained between virtue and 


vice; nay, in many caſes it would hap- 


, the latter proſpered more than the 
former. Vice would often ſucceed and 
flouriſh, and virtue fall into extreme diſ- 
trefs, Now this, I ſay, is what a 
righteous God cannot poſſibly ſuffer ; not 
finally I mean. He may ſuffer it for a 
ſeaſon, and in fact we find that he ac- 
wally does ſo; inſomuch that his govern- 
ment of the world has been ſometimes 
| called in queſtion on this very account. 
But certainly without juſt grounds. The 
irregular diſtribution of good and evil in 
this life is indeed a clear proof of a future 
ſtate, wherein every thing will be = 
tually adjuſted and ſet to rights; but it 
proves 2 at all againſt the doctrine 
we are conſidering. As ſure as God is 
nighteous and holy, vice will ſuffer, and 
virtue will prevail and proſper in due 
time, But no reaſon can be ſhewn why 
the preſent time muſt needs be the proper 
time: ſo far from it, that good reaſons 
may be given for the contrary. How- 
ever, ſince it muſt be done ſooner or 
later, either in this life or the next ; ſince 
it neceſſarily follows from the perfections 
of the Divine Nature, that the righteous 
will be protected and encouraged, and 
the wicked puniſhed; and ſince, moreover, 
thiscan only be done by the great Searcher 
of hearts; the conſequence muſt be, that 
the world 1s eee by him. 

Should we go on to inquire how he go- 
vems it, and preſume to ſearch into the 
methods and meaſures of Divine Provi- 


dence, we may eaſily bewilder ourſelves 


in a ſpeculation vaſtly too high for us. 
We have all the reaſon in the world to 


aſſure ourſelves, that God's government 


in moſt perfect, in all reſpe&s ; but to 
account for the direction and diſpoſal of 
particular events, and to diſcover how 
far they come under, and coincide with, 
general laws, ſeem undertakings far 
above our preſent faculties. We do not 
ſo much as know, with any certainty, 
whether there be any juſt ground for diſ- 
unguiſhing, as we ordinarily do, between 
a yon and a particular Providence. 
All particular events, for ought we 
know, may be ſuperintended and diſ- 
poled by general laws. I might explain 
_ and confirm this obſervation by various 


ntances and ſuppoſitions; but I ſhall 
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only mention at preſent that which fol- 
lows ; a ſuppoſition not only very ancient, 
but very natural, and therefore more 
eaſy to be conceived, and more apt to be 
entertained, What I mean 1s, that the 
particularities of human life may be ſpe- 
cially provided for by a delegation of 
power and authority to ſubordinate 
agents; by whoſe inviſible intervention 
events may be directed agreeably to the 
will and wiſdom of the Supreme Gover- 
nor: and that perhaps in perfect conſiſt- 
ence with the ſtated laws of the natural 
world, What abſurdity, what impro- 
priety, in ſuppoſing ſuch a proviſion as 
this for the tuition and government of 
mankind ? Can we think it any deroga- 
tion from the honour and majeſty of the 
Supreme Ruler, to inveſt certain beings 
of exalted powers and perfections with 
the adminiſtration of his providential de- 


crees; they preſiding over the ſeveral 


parts of the univerſe, while he himſelf, 
who alone is capable of it, informs and 
directs the whole? This ſeems perfectly 
conformable to that ſubordination and 
ſcale of beings, which prevail through- 
out all nature, as far as our faculties are 
able to ſearch. Could we ſee further, 
we might probably find every ſyſtem, 
every habitable globe, under the govern- 
ment of vicegerents; and perhaps the 
various diltricts and provinces of each 
divided amongſt the hoſt of heaven, and 
reſpectively adminiſtered according to the 
appointments of unerring wiſdom. If 
this be agreeable to nature and reaſon, as 
muſt, I think, be allowed ; I may ſafely 
add, that it is by no means diſagreeable 
to revelation : ſo far from it, that we 
find in Scripture frequent intimations of 
this amazing ſcheme of Providence. I 
ſee not therefore why it may not be ſup- 
poſed a general law of God's moral go- 
vernment; and that ſuch a one, as no 
way interferes, but perfectly conſiſts with 
his laws of nature. But I return to what 
is more directly the doctrine of my text. 
Thus then it appears from the yu 
principles of reaſon, that the Lord is King, 
as we read in my text: and the next 
thing to be conſidered is the inference 
which there follows, the earth may be 
glad thereof. And, in truth, it is one of 
the juſteſt and moſt natural inferences in 
the world. For what is there in all the 
compaſs of nature, or even within the 
reach of human imagination, that can 
| adminiſter 
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adminifter to the minds of men ſo much 
true comfort, - contentment, and com- 
plicency, as this ſingle fact is capable of 
doing? The moſt deſirable, and moſt 


joyful truth, that can either be uttered, 


or conceived, is, that the Lord is King, 


and that his dominion endureth throughout 


all ages. If we have any thought, any 
reflection, muſt we not needs be glad to 
find ourſelves in the hands, and under 
the protection of that Governor, whoſe 
great and conſtant aim is the ſafety and 
felicity of all his ſubjects? Who enjoins 
us no other law than thoſe of truth and 
righteouſneſs ; which at the ſame time 


are the rule, the inviolable rule, of his 


own actions. A Governor, who never 
wants power to do whatever he pleaſes, 
and who never pleaſes to do any thing 
but what is juſt and fit. Who is gracious, 
merciful, and long-ſuffering ; full of 
gentleneſs, goodneſs, and loving-kind- 
neſs; and whole tender mercies are over all 


His avorks. In ſhort, a Governor, who 


is ſo far from dealing with his creatures by 
any capricious rules, or arbitrary meaſures; 
that his will is the very law of kindneſs 3 
all his precepts are favours and bleſſings, 
and his very judgments benefactions. 

If we reflect on our condition and cir- 
cumſtances in this preſent world, we can- 


not but find cauſe to rejoice, on all 


accounts, that we are under the tuition 
and adminiftration of the Supreme Being. 
Conſidering our wants and infirmities, 
our frailties and follies, and how unable 
we are to help ourſelves; our whole life 
ought to be looked upon as a Nate of 
minority: even in our beſt and wiſeſt 
period, to loſe the guardianſhip of Hea- 
ven would be certain ruin. This is our 
grand ſupport and ſecurity ; and, com- 


paratively ſpeaking, the ſole foundation 


of our hope and truſt. We are beſet on 


all fides, and threatened from all quar- 


ters; are compaſſed about with a great 
variety of dangers and diſtreſſes. Many 
diltculties we meet with that we cannot 
conquer; many obkacles that we cannot 
ſurmount. Numberleſs evils hang over 
our heads, ready to fall upon us, and 


cruſh us, every inſtant. When misfor- 


tunes are at a diſtance, very often we 


cannot foreſee them; and when we do 


foreſee them, we often know not how to 
prevent them And when they arrive, 


and are actually upon us, we frequently 
are at a loſs how to redreſs them, or 
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where to find a remedy. We are 1; 

to ſo many diſaſters 9 : oe 
many diſorders within; are ſo much ex 
poſed to the fury of the elements, and 
the greater fury of lawleſs and violent 


men; find ſo many ſnares and tempta- 
tions planted in our way; have ſo man 

hazards and hardihips to encounter; ſuch 
a number of infirmities, corruptions, and 
evil habits to ſubdue in ourſelves: and 
ſuch force, fraud, and falſehood 9 
ſtand in others; that were we deprived 
of the protection of Divine Providence 

we ſhould be left utterly deſolate, and 
ſink down into the depths of fin and for- 
row, and miſery, as naturally as the ſpar;; 


A upwards. But, on the other hand, if 


we conſider ourſelves as the objects of 
God's care and concern ; that he is our 
ruler, our defender, our guide, and ave 
his people, and the ſheep of his paſture ; 
the ſcene changes, our condition brightens, 
and every thing appears with a new face, 
If we take care not to forfeit his favour, 
nothing need to diſmay us; for nothing 
can greatly hurt us. Though ave walked 


through the valley of the ſhadows of death; 


though the earth were removed, and the 
mountains carried into the midjt of the jea ; 
yet ſhould we need to fear no evil ; for 
God is our refuge and ſtrength, a preſent 
help, and a ſure ſupport, in every trouble, 
Are we ignorant? God is omniſcient. 
Are we impotent ? He is almighty. Are 
we apt to err, and prone to fin and folly ? 
He is unerring wiſdom, and ſpotleſs per- 
ſection. If he be on our fide, who can 
be againſt us? If he protect us, what can 
touch us? Are we ſurrounded with dan- 
gers and calamities, troubles and trials; 
inſomuch that our caſe appears deſperate ? 
He can extricate us with the greateſt 
eaſe, and deliver us in a moment. For 
all nature is in his hand, and the whole 
creation at his beck. So far then we 
have juſt cauſe to rejoice, and be glad, 
that /e Lord is King. 


But further : As there are many and 


great evils to be avoided, ſo there is a 


great variety of good to be ſought after. 


Many wants and wiſhes we unavoidably 
have; many natural deſires that require 
to be gratified; many craving appeutes, 
and clamorous affections, that will be 
provided for, or continually torment us. 
Though we may ſubſiſt, yet we cannot 
be ſaid to proſper, in a temporal ſenſe, 
without a competent ſhare of the gk 


germ. . 


aud conveniencies of life. And had we 
nothing to depend on but our own en- 
deavours, how little ſhould we be able 
to make of them ? We are apt to aſcribe 
our ſucceſſes to ourſelves, and our own 
conduct; but, doubtleſs, in a great 
meaſure, kgs > unjuſtly, They are chief- 
ly owing to Divine Providence, and the 
{uccours of Heaven; which conduct us, 
though unſeen, and carry us on to proſ- 

rous events. Without theſe inviſible 
aids, we ſhould fail, and fall ſhort, in 
almoſt every undertaking. No art, no 
ſkill, no diligence, would avail us, if Pro- 
vidence forſook us. It would only be 40% 


labour, that we haſted to riſe early, and 


zat the bread of carefulneſs, if we had no- 
thing to truſt to but our own endeavours. 
Nor could any of our fellow-creatures 
enſure our ſucceſs. For, comparatively 
ſpeaking, vain is the help of man, and 
precarious are all his purpoſes. But though 
human means be inſufficient for the ac- 
compliſhing of our ends, and the ſatiſ- 
fying of our deſires; yet what may we 
not expect from the interpoſition of 
Heaven, and the wiſdom and bounty of 
God's providence ? What good may we 
not hope for, if we be not wanting to our- 
ſelves ? Whatever objects we ſet our hearts 
upon; whatever bleſſings we have in 
view; if they be fit for us, and we for 
them, we ſhall, in due time, aſſuredly 
obtain them. And is not this conſidera- 
tion abundantly ſufficient to ſatisfy any 
reaſonable mind ? If any enjoyment be, 


in its conſequences, miſchievous to our- 


ſelves, we are falſe to our own intereſt if 
we defire it: and if it be detrimental to 
the public, we cannot innocently pretend 
toit. But under theſe limitations, our 


| Purſuits will not fail to be crowned with 


ſucceſs. And what a happineſs, what an 
honour, is it to the chiliren of men, to 
have, I will not ſay ſuch a governor, but 
ſuch a patron, ſuch a benefactor, ſuch a 
friend? A friend whoſe power is com- 
menſurate to his wiſdom, and his good- 
neſs to both. A friend, ſo kind and con- 
Rant, as never to deſert thoſe who do not 
deſert him. Whoſe favours are inetti- 
mable, and his bounty inexhavſtible. In 
a word, on whom we entirely depend for 
all the bleſſings of this life, and all our 
hopes in the next. Upon the whole, to 
is the moſt deſirable circumſtance in the 


world. To be directed by infinite wiſ- 
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under the divine rule and government, 


happieſt ſituation, and the moſt glorious 
privilege, that could belong either to men 
or angels. 0 
What remains then, but that we cheer- 
fully and thankfully ſubmit to the autho- 
rity of our heavenly Ruler ? That we pay 
a conſtant regard, and a willing obedience, 
to his ſacred laws; the violation of which 


is not only rebellion againſt God, but en- 


mity againſt ourſelves. By diſobedienco, 


and impenitence, we may turn the 7 


and g/adneſs, ſpoken of in my text, into 
grief and terror. For moſt undoubtedly 
the Judge of all the earth will do what is 
right, He will not fail to execute judg- 
ment on obſtinate and incorrigible offend. 
ers. But if we obey his laws, and keep 
his commandments; if we ſincerely en- 
deavour to fulfil his will, and diſcharge 


our duty; we are ſure of his acceptance, 


encouragement, and favour. Moſt uy 
ſhall we be treated, moſt graciouſly in- 
dulged, and moſt abundantly rewarded. 
No good thing will he wwith-hold from his 
faithful ſubjets and ſervants. Happy 
then are all they who are in ſuch a caſe 3 
yea, blejjed are the people who have the Lord 


for their God. 


SERMON VI. 


The Conduct of the Bereans con- 


ſidered, and recommended to Imi- 
tation, 


Acrs, xvii. 11. 


Theſe were more noble than thoſe in Theſſalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readineſs 
of mind; and ſearched the Scriptures daily, whe» 
ther thoſe things were ſo. 


T perſons of whom my text makes 
this honourable mention, were the 
Jews of Berea, a city in Macedonia. 
Hither Paul and Silas, as we find in the 
foregoing verſe, were ſent by the 
brethren, to preach the word of God, 
and propagate the goſpel ; the great de- 
ſign which the Apoſtles every where 
purſued in ſo unwearied a manner. In 
the beginning of this chapter, we read 
they came to Theſſalonica; where, in a 
ſynagegue of the Fews, Paul reaſoned with 
them out of the Scriptures ; opening and al- 


leging, that Chriſt muſt needs have ſuffer- * 


ed; and riſen again frem the dead; * 
| that 
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dom, prote&ed by infinite power, and- 
befriended by infinite goodneſs, is the 
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adminifter to the minds of men ſo much 
true comfort, contentment, and com- 
placency, as this ſingle fact is capable of 
doing? The moſt deſirable, and moſt 


joyful truth, that can either be uttered, 


or conceived, is, that the Lord is King, 


and that his dominion endureth throughout 


all ages. If we have any thought, any 
reflection, muſt we not needs be glad to 
find ourſelves in the hands, and under 
the protection of that Governor, whole 
great and conſtant aim is the ſafety and 
felicity of all his ſubjects? Who enjoins 
us no other law than thoſe of truth and 
righteouſneſs; which at the ſame time 


are the rule, the inviolable rule, of his 


own actions. A Governor, who never 


wants power to do whatever he pleaſes, 


and who never pleaſes to do any thing 
but what is juſt and fit. Who is gracious, 
merciful, and long-ſuffering ; full of 


gentleneſs, goodneſs, and loving-kind- 


neſs; and whoſe tender mercies are over all 
his abort. In ſhort, a Governor, who 
is ſo far from dealing with his creatures by 
any capricious rules, or arbitrary meaſures 
that his will is the very law ¶ tindneſs ; 
all his precepts are favours and bleſſings, 
and his very judgments benefactions. 

If we reflect on our condition and cir- 


cCumſtances in this preſent world, we can- 


not but find cauſe to rejoice, on all 
accounts, that we are under the tuition 
and adminiſtration of the Supreme Being. 
Conſidering our wants and infirmities, 


our frailties and follies, and how unable 


we are to help ourſelves; our whole life 
ought to be looked upon as a Nate of 
minority: even in our beſt and wiſeſt 
period, to loſe the guardianſhip of ca- 
ven would be certain ruin. This is our 
grand ſupport and ſecurity; and, com- 


paratively ſpeaking, the ſole foundation 


of our hope and truſt. We are beſet on 


all ſides, and threatened from all quar- 


ters; are compaſſed about with a great 
variety of dangers and diſtreſſes. Many 
diliculties we meet with that we cannot 
conquer; many obſtacles that we cannot 
ſurmount. Numberieſs evils hang over 
our heads, ready to fall upon us, and 
cruſh us, every inſtant. When misfor- 
tunes are at a diſtance, very often we 


cannot foreſee them; and when we do 


foreſee them, we often know not how to 
prevent them And when they arrive, 
and are actually upon us, we frequently 


are at a loſs how to redreſs them, or 


Se. VI. 
where to find a remedy. We are liable 


to ſo many diſaſters without, and ſo 


many diſorders within; are ſo much 
poſed to the fury of the — 94) 
the greater fury of lawleſs and violent 
men; find ſo many ſnares and tempta. 
tions planted in our way; have ſo man 
hazards and hardihips to encounter 3 ſuch 
a number of infirmities, corruptions, and 
evil habits to ſubdue in ourſelves : and 
ſuch force, fraud, and falſehood * 
ſtand in others; that were we deprived 
of the protection of Divine Providence 
we ſhould be left utterly deſolate, and 
ſink down into the depths of fin and for- 


row, and miſery, as naturally as the ſpar;; 


Ay upwards. But, on the other hand, if 
we conſider ourſelves as the objects of 
God's care and concern ; that he is our 
ruler, our defender, our guide, and «uz 


his people, and the ſheep of bis paſture ; 


the ſcene changes, our condition brightens, 
and every thing appears with a new face, 
If we take care not to forfeit his favour, 
nothing need to diſmay us ; for nothing 
can greatly hurt us. Though ave cralked 
through the valley of the ſhadevs f death ; 
though the earth were removed, and the 
mountains carried into the midjt of tbe fea ; 
yet ſhould we need to fear no evil; for 
God is our refuge and ſtrength, a preſent 
help, and a ſure ſupport, in every trouble, 
Are we ignorant? God is omniſcient. 


Are we impotent? He is almighty. Are 


we apt to err, and prone to fin and folly : 


He is uncrring wiſdom, and ſpotleſs per- 


ſection. If he be on our ſide, who can 
be againſt us ? If he protect us, what can 
touch us? Are we ſurrounded with dan- 
gers and calamities, troubles and trials; 
inſomuch that our caſe appears deſperate ? 
He can extricate us with the greateſt 
eaſe, and deliver us in a moment. For 
all nature is in his hand, and the whole 
creation at his beck. So far then we 
have juſt cauſe to rejoice, and be glad, 
that he Lord is King. | 
But further : As there are many and 


great evils to be avoided, fo there is a 


great variety of good to be ſought after. 
Many wants and wiſhes we unavoidably 
have; many natural deſires that require 
to be gratified ; many craving appetites, 
and clamorous affections, that will be 
provided for, or continually torment us. 
Though we may ſubſiſt, yet we cannot 
be ſaid to proſper, in a temporal ſenſe, 
without a competent ſhare of the ny 
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aud conveniencies of life. And had we 
nothing to depend on but our own en- 
deavours, how little ſhould we be able 
to make of them? We are apt to aſcribe 
our ſucceſſes to ourſelves, and our own 
conduct; but, doubtleſs, in a great 
meaſure, rey unjuſtly They are chief- 
ly owing to Divine Providence, and the 
{uccours of Heaven; which conduct us, 
though unſeen, and carry us on to proſ- 
perous events. Without theſe inviſible 
aids, we ſhould fail, and fall ſhort, in 
almoſt every undertaking. No art, no 
ſkill, no diligence, would avail us, if Pro- 
vidence forſook us. It would only be 4% 
labour, that wwe haſted to riſe early, and 
zat the bread of carefulneſs, if we had no- 
thing to truſt to but our own endeavours. 
Nor could any of our fellow-creatures 
enſure our ſucceſs. For, comparatively 
ſpeaking, vain is the help of man, and 
precarious are all his purpoſes. But though 
human means be inſufficient for the ac- 
compliſhing of our ends, and the ſatiſ- 
fying of our deſires ; yet what may we 
not expect from the interpoſition of 
Heaven, and the wiſdom and bounty of 
God's providence ? What good may we 
not hope for, if we be not wanting to our- 
ſelves ? Whatever objects we ſet our hearts 


upon; whatever bleſſings we have in 


view; if they be fit for us, and we for 
them, we ſhall, in due time, aſſuredly 
obtain them. And is not this conſidera- 
tion abundantly ſufficient to ſatisfy any 
reaſonable mind? If any enjoyment be, 
in its conſequences, miſchievous to ovr- 
ſelves, we are falſe to our own intereſt if 
we deſire it: and if it be detrimental to 
the public, we cannot innocently pretend 
toit. But under theſe limitations, our 
purſuits will not fail to be crowned with 
ſucceſs. And what a happineſs, what an 
honour, is it to the children of men, to 


have, I will not ſay ſuch a governor, but 
ſuch a patron, ſuch a benefactor, ſuch a 


friend? A friend whoſe power is com- 
menſurate to his wiſdom, and his good- 
neſs to both. A friend, ſo kind and con- 
Rant, as never to deſert thoſe who do not 
deſert him. Whoſe favours are ineſti- 
mable, and his bounty inexhauſtible. In 
a word, on whom we entirely depend for 
all the bleſſings of this life, and all our 
hopes in the next, Upon the whole, to 
be under the divine rule and government, 
is the moſt deſirable circumſtance in the 
world. To be directed by infinite wif- 
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dom, protected by infinite power, and 
befriended by infinite goodneſs, is the 
happieſt ſituation, and the moſt glorious 
privilege, that could belong either to men 
or angels. | TY 
What remains then, but that we cheer- 
fully and thankfully ſubmit to the autho- 
rity of our heavenly Ruler ? That we pay 
a conſtant regard, and a willing obedience, 
to his ſacred laws; the violation of which 
is not only rebellion againſt God, but en- 
mity againſt ourſelves. By diſobedienco, 
and impenitence, we may turn the joy 
and g/adneſs, ſpoken of in my text, into 
grief and terror. For moſt undoubtedly 
the Judge of all the earth will do what is 
right. He will not fail to execute judg- 
ment on obſtinate and incorrigible offend- 
ers. But if we obey his laws, and keep 
his commandments; if we ſincerely en- 
deavour to fulfil his will, and diſcharge 
our duty; we are ſure of his acceptance, 
encouragement, and favour, Moſt gently 
ſhall we be treated, moſt graciouſly in- 
dulged, and moſt abundantly rewarded, 


No good thing will he wwith-hold from his 


faithful ſubjects and ſervants. Happy 
then are all they who are in ſuch a caſe ; 


yea, blejjed are the people who hade the Lord 
for their God. | 


SERMON. VI, 


The Conduct of the Bereans con- 


ſidered, and recommended to Imi- 


Acrs, xvii. 11. 


Theſe were more noble than thoſe in Theſſalonica, 
in that they received the word with all readineſs 
of mind; and ſearched the Scriptures daily, whe- 
ther thoſe things were ſo. 


18 perſons of whom my text makes 
this honourable mention, were the 
Jews of Berea, a city in Macedonia. 
Hither Paul and Silas, as we find 1n the 
foregoing verſe, were ſent by the 
brethren, to preach the word of God, 
and propagate the goſpel ; the great de- 
ſign which the Apoſtles every where 
purſued in ſo unwearied a manner. In 
the beginning of this chapter, we read 
they came to Theſſalonica; where, in & 


ſpnagegue of the Fews, Paul reaſoned with 


them out of the Scriptures ; opening and al- 
leging, that Chriſt mujl needs have ſuffer-* 
ed; and riſen again frem the dead; _ 

| | that 
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that Jeſus which be preached unto them was 
ihe Chriſt, How ill a reception he, and 
his aſſiſtant, here met with, we may 
learn from what immediately follows : 
The Jews moved with envy, and aſſem- 
bled in a tumultuous manner, et all the 
city on an uproar, and aſſaulted the hoyſe in 
which theſe Apoſtles reſided. Paul and 
Silas were maliciouſly accuſed by them 
of acting contrary to the decrees of 
Cæſar, and ſetting up Jeſus for a king in 
oppoſition to him. Such was the treat- 
ment which they met with from the Jews 
of Theſſalonica. But the minds of the 
Bereans were differently affected, as 
being indeed more noble and generous. 
They were ſo far from committing the 
fame riotous diſorders; ſo far from giv- 
ing any diſturbance to Paul and Silas; 
that, as we read in the text, hey received 
the word with all readineſs of mind, and 
fearched the Scriptures daily, whether thoſe 


things were ſo: that is, whether the 


Apoſtles preaching was conformable to 
their Scriptures of the Old Teſtament; 
and how it agreed with the prophecies 
and declarations therein contained, In 
treating on theſe words, I ſhall, 

Firſt, Inquire into the conduct of the 
Bereans, as the ground of the applauſe 
here given them. And, 

Secondly, Conſider what 1s proper to 


be obſerved from thence for our own uſe 


and direction. | 

Firſt, I am to inquire into the conduct 
of the Bereans, whereon is grounded the 
applauſe here given them. That they 
are here applauded is very manifeſt. For 
though, according to the literal meaning 
of my text, their behaviour is only re- 
preſented as better than theirs in Theſſa- 
lonica, which it might be without merit- 


Ing any praiſe; yet, according to the 


uſual conſtruction of ſpeech, we are to 


underſtand by the expreſſion, that the 


Bereans were really praiſe-worthy ; and 
that they behaved tbemſelves upon this 
occaſion in a wiſe and dutiful manner.— 


5 mW 1 therefore: One part of cheir 


conduct and character is, that they re- 
ceived the word with all readineſs of mind; 


that is, they willingly and gladly gave 
ear to the Apoſtles doctrine, and were 


ready to embrace it, as ſoon as ſufficient 
evidence of the truth of it ſhould appear 
to them. In the mean time, they gave 
due attention, as became them; and as 
the weight and importance of the ſubject 


required. They diſcovered no ill-wil, 


no diſaffection towards thoſe that preached 
it to them; but heard them noel - 


nem idly and 
favourably, without prejudice or prepoſ. 


ſeſſion, and with minds open to convict. 
jon. As they were men, and reaſonable 
creatures, they ſhewed themſelves willing 
to be informed and inſtructed; and werg 
fairly diſpoſed to receive the truth, who. 
ever offered it; eſpecially ſuch truth a 
appeared to ve of the greateſt moment, 
and immediately related to their duty and 
welfare. As they were ſinful men, and 
tranſgreſſors, with the reſt of the world, 
againſt the laws of God, they thought 


they had the utmoſt reaſon to liſten joy. 
fully to the tidings of a Saviour, who, 


as they were told, had redeemed all man. 


kind from their ſins, and expiated their 


guilt ; who had, moreover, brought men 
{alvation, and made known to them the 
way to eternal life. "They were ſenſible 
this was a matter of the greateſt conſe. 
quence ; and whether theſe tidings proved 
afterwards true or falſe, that they wel 
deſerved, in the mean time, their moſt 
ſerious attention and examination, Laſtly, 
as they were Jews, to whom the pro- 
miſe of a Meſſiah was more immediately 
given, they looked upon themſelves az 
particularly concerned to hearken to thoſe 
who preached him to them ; who declar- 
cd, that he was actually come into the 
world, and had already anſwered the ends 
of his coming. Such an account as this 
ought to be peculiarly welcome to the 
Jews, as they were then expeCting it with 
the utmoſt impatience. The Gentile 
world was not pre-acquainted with the 
great Author of their redemption and hap- 
pineſs ; but ſat in darkneſs and ignorance, 
not expecting a Saviour, and ſcarce 
knowing that they wanted one. But he 
had long before been revealed and pro- 
miſed to the Jews; to whom, therefore, 
the news of his arrival ought to be ina 
particular manner grateful and good, 
Accordingly, the Bereans acted like men 
that had a juſt ſenſe of this matter; 
hearing the Apoſtles, and receiving tht 
word with all readineſs of mind. They 
only deſired a reaſonable proof and con- 
firmation of this weighty truth; and to 


that they immediately applied themſelves 


with great diligence and cheerfulnels. 
What further recommends their con- 
duct, is their diveſting themſelves of thoſe 


prejudices which poſſeſſed the general 


Seck. VI. 


germ. VI. 


ſews, and hung upon the minds 
os bo the whole nation. Their 
thoughts and expeQations were wholly 


fxed on a ſecular Meſſiah, who, by force 


of arms, might reſcue them from the 
Roman yoke, and reinſtate them in their 
| former grandeur and independence. Up- 
on this account our Saviour, whoſe figure 
and appearance promiſed nothing like 
this, but rather the quite contrary, was 
rejected by them with great ſcorn and 
contempt. His completion of prophecies, 
the number and greatneſs of his miracles, 
the divineneſs of his do&rines, availed no- 
thing with thoſe, whoſe inclinations were 
immoveably fixed on a temporal deliver- 
er. This then being the common diſpo- 
tion of the Jews, it was highly praiſe- 
worthy in the Bereans to lay it aſide ; to 
break through ſo general a prejudice, 
and give ſuch a fair and impartial hear- 
| ing to the Apoſtles. | 

The other part of the character, and 
the praiſe given them in my text, 15, that 
they ſearched the Scriptures aaily, whether 
thoſe things avere ſo. That is, examined 


| whether the Apoſtles declarations were 
| conformable thereto; and whether the 


Meſſiah, now preached to them, anſwer- 
ed the deſcriptions and characters given 
by the Prophets. Now, as hearing and 
receiving the avord readily, ſnewed the 
noneſty of their minds; ſo their thus 
ſearching the Scriftures is a proof of their 

| wiſdom and good underſtanding. How 
my and acceptable ſoever the Apoſtles 
octrine might be, it was certainly pro- 
per, before they embraced it, to ſatisfy 
themſelves about the truth of it; that 
they might not expoſe themſelves to de- 


luſion and diſappointment. Without this, 


neither could their joy be reaſonable, nor 
their faith well-grounded. Though they 
| readily heard the Apoſtles, and gave at- 

tention to their preaching, they knew it 
was not fitting to give their aſſent, with- 
out previous ſatisfaction, and proper evi- 
| dence. And herein likewiſe their pro- 


ceeding was manly and rational, and ſuch 


us became lovers of truth. As to that 
| Particular way wherein they ſought ſa- 


tisfaction, it was manifeſtly the moſt ſe- 


cure that could have been taken by Jews. 

hey had a former revelation in their 
cuſtody, and could admit of no other 
that appeared contradictory thereto, or 
inconſiſtent therewith. So far, therefore, 
they were under a neceſſity of trying the 
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Apoſtles doctrine by that rule, and bring- 
ing it to that teſt. But, further, the ex- 
pected Meſſiah was ſpoken of in their own 
Scriptures, Their Prophets had pointed 
him out, and deſeribed him at large; ſet- 
ting forth his perſon and appearance, un- 
der a great variety of circumſtances ; 
and laying down many marks and ſigns 


by which he mighwbe known, whenever 


he ſhould arrive. It was therefore ne- 
ceſſary to examine, whether thoſe pro- 
phecies were fulfilled, and thoſe deſcrip- 
tions anſwered in him, whom the Apoſtles 
now preached to them. On this account 
it was, that they ſearched the Scriptures ; 
and it appears from my text, and from 
the nature of the thing, that this part of 
their conduct likewiſe was good and lau- 
dable. Upon the whole, we ſee how the 
Bereans merited the praiſe here given 
them. They readily gave ear to the 
Apoſtles doctrine, and then examined it 


in a proper manner: being neither back- 


ward to give attention, nor haſty in ſur- 
rendering up their belief, they happily 
avoided the extremes of obſtinacy and 
credulity. 1 come now, in the 
Second place, to conſider what we are 
to obſerve from hence for our own uſe 
and direction. Firſt, then, we cannot 
but obſerve, that the Bereans are a fit 
pattern for our imitation, in reſpe& of 
the good diſpoſition which they ſhewed 


for the reception of truth, Truth in ge- 


neral is the food of our minds ; and there- 
fore it muſt be unnatural, as well as un- 
reaſonable, to be negligent and indifferent 
about it. We ought to maintain a per- 
petual inclination for it; and gladly to 
give it admittance whenever it 1s offered. 
If our faculty of underſtanding be valu- 
able in a high degree, as we univerſally 
acknowledge it is, it muſt be upon ac- 
count of the excellence of its object. In 
vain are we capable of coming to the 
knowledge of truth, if we take no care to 
obtain it. If incapacity be a misfortune, 
yet, however, it is no crime; but volun- 
tary ignorance is both; as implying an 


abuſe of a talent that God has given us. 


And as we ought to be well- affected to- 


wards truth in general, ſo more eſpe- 


cially ouglit we to regard ſuch truth, as 
is of the greateſt conſequence, and af- 
fects our higheſt intereſt. Now religious 
truth claims the preference of all others; 
becauſe religion is the firſt and greateſt 
concern we have, The proſperity of 


our 
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or perwerting the goſpel of Chrit ; but e. 
ceiving the truth in the love thereof, vitk | 


our ſouls depends upon it : to diſcover 
the true religion, 1s to find out the way 
to eternal life. This, therefore, merits 
above all things our care and attention. 
In order to obtain the favour of God, and 
the happineſs conſequent thereupon, it 1s 
neceſſary that we diſcharge thoſe duties 
which are incumbent on us. And in or- 
der thereto, we mult know what they 
are, and what it is that God expects from 
us. If he has fixed certain terms and 
conditions of ſalvation, and pointed out a 
way wherein we are to walk, it highly 
concerns us to be rightly informed about 
this matter. And if we have means and 


opportunities of knowing it, and yet re- 


main ignorant, that ignorance mult be 
inexcuſable. In ſhort, whatever way 
God is pleaſed to communicate his will to 
us, we muſt attend to it reverently, and 
receive it with all readineſs of mind. . 

But, ſecondly, we ſhould do well to 
imitate the Bereans in their impartial and 
unprejudiced manner of proceeding. In 
vain do we hearken with due attention, 


if we be any way diſabled, or indiſpoſed 


for paſſing a right judgment on what we 


hear. Now prejudices in the underſtand- 
ing are the ſame obſtacle to the nouriſh- 


ment of the mind, that diſorders in the 
ſtomach are to the ſuſtenance of the body, 
A readineſs to hear and learn, without an 
impartial diſpoſition, is only an appetite 
without a power of digeſtion. And as 
this muſt needs produce ill effects in ge- 
neral, ſo it is peculiarly miſchievous in 
reſpect of the truths of religion; the im- 
portance of theſe bęing infinitely greater 
than any other. 
duty 1s neceſſary in order to the per- 
formance of it; and, on the performance 
of it, our ſecurity and welfare ultimately 
depend. We cannot here err with im- 


punity, if our errors be in any degree 


wilful; as thoſe generally are which 
ſpring from prejudice and partiality. 
Without doubt, it is ordinarily in our 
power to keep our minds rightly diſpoſed; 
and ſuppoſing it otherwiſe in any caſe, yet 
our utmoſt endeavours muſt be uſed be— 
fore we can be entitled to ſuch a plea. 
In ſhort, it concerns us to take all poſ- 
ſible care, that we intercept not the light 
of heaven, nor diſqualify ourſelves for 
the receptiowof the ſaving truths of our 
moſt holy religion. Not as /overs of dark- 
ng, hardening our minds againſt con- 
viction ; not corrupting the aucrd of Ged, 


The knowledge of our 


Sea. vt, 


ſimplicity and ſingleneſs of heart, But 
Thirdly, From the charakter here given 
the Bereans, we may learn the foll and 
abſurdity of implicit faith. That h of 
blindly ſurrendering up our belief with. 
out previous inquiry, and due examina. 
tion. For thoſe men are applauded in 
my text for taking a quite contrary me. 
thod. They did not embrace the Apoſtle 
doctrines till they had brought them tg 
the teſt, and compared them with the 


Scriptures, their acknowledged rule ot 


faith. And this we find was a laudable 
practice. From hence then it follow; 
very plainly, that implicit faith is ſo far 
from being our duty, that it is in reality 
blameable, and therefore to be avoided, 
How hard is it then, that ſuch a faith 2 
this ſhould nevertheleſs be required by 
the Romiſh church of all its members! 
How ſtrange and ſhocking, that any body 
of Chriſtians ſhould be enjoined to believe 


implicitly, and blindly ; when the praiſe 


of the Bereans is upon record in Scripture 
for refuſing to believe ſo ? 
If it be ſaid, that the Bereans were at 


years of maturity before they were pro« * 


ſelyted to the Chriſtian faith, and that 
upon this account their caſe was quite dif. 
ferent from that of modern believers, who 
are generally admitted into the church in 
their infancy, and by conſequence in- 
capable of paſſing any judgment; I an- 
ſwer, that thoſe who are admitted in their 
infancy, are nevertheleſs obliged, a; 
ſoon as they come to age, to ſatisſy then. 
ſelves, as far as they are able, concern- 
ing the truth of that religion into which 
they are brought, and the purity of that 
church to which they belong. Otherwiſe, 
they profeſs they know not what, and 
believe they know not why. If a ma 
can give no better reaſon why he 1s 1 
Chriſtian, or why he is a Romaniſt, thin 
that he was brought up ſuch ; he ſays n0 
more for himſelf, than what may be ſaid 
by a Pagan'or a Mahometan. 

But it is alleged by the Romiſh church, 


that its members have infallibility to rely | 


on; and therefore may ſecurely beliere, 
without examination, whatever articles 
of faith are impoſed on them. The fal 
of this pretence has been proved even i 
demonſtration. However, ſuppofing ! 
otherwiſe, it is certain, that the Apoltes 
were infallible in what they og 
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= How happens it then, that the 
Yereans are nevertheleſs commended for 
examining the Apoſtles doctrine before 
they embraced it, and for proving it by 
Ale which they have in cuſtody? I pre- 
ame it will be ſaid, that they were not 
yet convinced of the Apoſtles infallibilicy, 
and therefore could have no N to it, 
To bring this to the preſent caſe, is there 
not equal reaſon, that the members of the 
Romiſh church ſhould be convinced of its 
infallibility, before they truſt to it? How 
then is this point to be proved, or where 
is ſuch conviction to be met with? Why 
the Scriptures are appealed to in proof of 
it; but whether in earneſt, or in mockery, 
b hard to ſay. For how is it poſſible for 
thoſe men to find ſatisfattion about it in 
the Scriptures, who are not allowed ſo 
much as to look into them? The caſe 
therefore is plainly this—they mutt be- 
lere all the articles of their ſuppoſed 
faith, becauſe their church is infallible ; 
and they muſt believe their church is in- 
fallible, becauſe it tells them fo. What 
a foundation is here for implicit faith? 
Thus then we plainly ſee how diametri- 
cally oppoſite the conduct of the Romiſh 
church is to that of the Apoſtles ; by the 
one, men are commended for opening 
and ſearching the Scriptures; by the 
other, they are commanded to ſhut them. 
hut to return: Nothing is to be found 
in the Scriptures, that even ſeems to 
vuntenance implicit faith. Beloved, ſays 
me Apoſtle, believe not every ſpirit, but 
b'y the ſpirits, whether they are of Gad. 
rove all things, ſays another, hold fat 
bat which is good, Theſe, and many 
her declarations of a like nature, are 
terly ĩtreconcileable with ſuch a faith as 
e are ſpeaking of. As all true religion 
„ and muſt be, a reaſonable ſervice ; ſo 
ure and undefiled Chriſtianity, the more 
1s proved and examined, the better it 


action it will ſurely give. If any of its 
rofeſſors be 3 - having ow doc- 
des examined, and brought to light, 
ey may have good reaſon perhaps to 
drehend danger. They may be afraid, 
Flaps, of having their beloved errors 
tected, or their profitable corruptions 
poled, Let them therefore be jealous, 
0 have cauſe to be ſo. We have no 
nds for any ſuch fears or apprehen- 


. Pure and uncorrupted Chriſtianity 
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be eſteemed, and the greater ſatiſ- 
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dreads no trial that is fair, no examina» 
tion that is honeſt ; but invites men to 
ſearch into it, and even acknowledges 
thoſe to be its beſt votaries, who ſearch 
into it the deepeſt; provided they do it 
ſincerely, and in a proper manner. Did 
the Apoltles apprehend any ill conſequence 
from the inquiries and examinations of 
the Bereans? or did they diſcountenance 
them in any degree? On the contrary, 
we find thoſe men are highly commended 
for ſuch a rational proceeding, and their 
name tranſmitted to poſterity with honour 
and applauſe. We may juſtly, therefore, 
look upon them as a proper pattern for 
our imitation, both in reſpe& of their 
impartiality and their integrity. Our re- 
ligion we profeſs only to derive from 
reaſon and Scripture; and thither we re- 
fer men for the diſcovery of its truth and 
excellence ; not doubting but it will ever 
be found ſtrictly conformable to both. It 
is a diſgrace to Chriſtianity not to ſuffer 
it to be examined; and it is a double diſ- 
grace to it to ſhut up the Scriptures by 
which it is to be examined. 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that men 
may make an ill uſe of the holy Scriptures, 
and even wreſt them to their own deſtruc- 
tion. But does it follow, that the gene- 
rality of Chriſtians ought to be deprived 
of them upon that account ? What good 
thing is there in the world which may not 
be abuſed and perverted ? All the bleſſ- 
ings of life, nay, our very ſenſes and 
underſtandings, might be forfeited by this 


rule; foraſmuch as all theſe are ſome- 


times abuſed and miſemployed. It is in- 
deed remarkable, that the ſame authority 
which forbids men the free uſe of the 
Scriptures, condemns alſo the free uſe of 
their underſtandings; and even requires 
them to diſbelieve their ſenſes. And 
what wonder if they, who take away the 
light of revelation, do likewiſe endeavour 
to extinguiſh the light of nature ? 

But to return: Since it is acknowledg- 
ed, that we may make an ill uſe of the 
Scriptures, it certainly concerns us, in & 
very particular manner, to beware of ſo 
doing. A great part of them is ſo you 
as to be intelligible to the moſt ordinary 
capacities. Other parts are leſs plain, 
and ſome even difficult and abſtruſe to 
every reader. And though we ought 
not to be debarred the ſtudy even of theſe, 
yet if we have not that capacity, and thoſe 
acquired talents, which are requiſite for 
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the unfolding of them, it is neither rea- 


ſonable nor ſafe to pretend to it, Though 


it be every Chriſtian's undoubted privi- 
lege to judge for himſelf, yet certainly 
that privilege is abuſed, when men take 
upon them to judge in ſuch caſes as are 
quite out of their reach. It can never 
be required of any man, that he ſhould 
underſtand thoſe parts of Scripture, of 
the meaning of which he finds himſelf ut- 
terly unqualified to form any judgment. 


In theſe caſes he ought to ſuſpend, and 


determine nothing; as being the wiſeſt 
and ſecureſt courle he can take. In like 
manner, thoſe who are better qualified to 


judge, make an ill uſe of Scripture, when 


they apply themſelves to the interpreta- 
tiog of it with prejudice and prepoſſeſ- 
fion ; when, inſtead of inquiring fincere- 
ly for the true ſenſe of it, they endeavour 
to bend and accommodate it to their own 
preconceived opinions : ſuch a proceed- 
ing being utterly inconſiſtent with that 


love of truth, and that deference for in- 


ſpiration, which are indiſpenſably requir- 
ed of all Chriſtians. Laſtly, we muſt 
carefully avoid the ſpirit of cavilling and 
contention ; not ſceking for occaſions of 
wrangling and unneceſſary diſputations ; 
but ſoberly and impartially ſearching for 
the truth, and acquieſcing in 1t when 
found. In ſhort, we muſt ſtudy the Scrip- 
tures with no other aim, no other view, 
but that of inſtruction; imploring at the 
ſame time the affiſtance of that Spirit, 
by which they were inſpired. Thus they 
will be read not only with ſafety, but 
great benefit; and, by the bleſſing of God, 
and our own honeſt endeavours, make us 
a % unto ſalvation. 


SERMON VI. 


The natural Advantages of a virtuous 
Courſe of Life. 


PSALM xix. part of the 11th verſe, 
And in keeping of them there is gicat reward, 


1 ** rewards annexed to the keeping of 

God's commandments, are either na- 
tural or ſupernatural. I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf at preſent to the former ; and en- 
deavour to point out thoſe comforts and 
enjoyments, which, according to the 
eſtabliſhed courſe of things, virtue does 
commonly afford men in this life, 


— 
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To bound and direct our fight in fh 
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wide a ſubject, let it be obſerved tha 
, , » Nat 
the goods of life, being all relative either 
to our ſouls or bodies, mult he entire! 
comprehended in the enjoyments of ſenſe 
and the ſatisfactions of the mind: in re. 
ference to which I ſhall briefly examine 
the tendencies and operations of virtue 
and religion. The foundation of the 
former claſs is health, which very much 
affects. alſo the latter. We know but to 
well, that, when out of health, we can 
neither rightly enjoy ourſelves, nor ary 
thing about us. In fickneſs we languif, 
and in pain we lament ; while our ſenſes 
are blunted, and our faculties diſabled, 
The objects without us court us in vain; 
and to thoſe within, we are not in a con. 
dition to attend. But this is a point & 
plain, that it neither needs proof nor ex. 
largement. Since therefore health i; 
thus eſſential, whatever tends to its ſup. 
port and ſecurity, muſt undoubtedly be 
ſo far valuable. And is not this mod 
evidently the caſe of a virtuous courſe of 
life? Does any man want to be informed, 
that temperance, ſobriety, and modem. 
tion, directly tend to the preſervation of 
life and health? And is it not moſt 10. 
torious, that intemperance and exceſs 
are continually kindling diſtempers, ad 
undermining men's conſtitutions ? Con- 
tracting their ſpan, ſhort as it is, and 
cutting off many years from the thread 
of life ; by indulging the cravings of ap- 
petite, and living upon the ftretch, men 
not only ſhorten, but embitter their days; 
expoſing themſelves to many troubleſome 
diſorders, and tormenting ſenſations, 
Whereas temperance and regularity ar 
not only inoffenſive in this reſpett, bot 
greatly beneficial ; not only protecig 
men's conſtitutions, and guarding tht 
ſprings of life, but promoting the freedon 
and purity of their ſpirits, and theredy 
enabling them to act with more adac 
and vigour, | 
On this foundation then let us proceeh 
and inquire, whether even men's ſenſitive 
enjoyments be not really promoted by 
virtuous courſe of life. Such a tender 
as this may perhaps be thought Þy ſors 
a diſparagement to virtue. - But if uf 
are ſo delicate as to object this, the 
ought to conſider, that whenever * 
improves the pleaſures of ſenſe, it H * 
and puriſies them at the ſame ume, 
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tern. It is not the uſe, but the abuſ, . ſures quick and lively. He neither wants 


of ſenſible goods that makes them diſ- 
wnourable. In themſelves they cannot 
de reputed baſe and contemptible, with- 
it a reflection on the original Author. 
du the ſenſual man, whoſe opinion runs 
ng another extreme, wants to be con- 
rinced, that virtue really has ſuch an ef- 
4, Pleaſure is the very motive which 
engages and fixes him in his vicious 
courſes 3 and he doubts not but he enjoys 
1 greater ſhare of this, whatever other 
antages he may forego for the ſake 
fit. But there is good reaſon to be- 
lere, that even in this point he is greatly 
tceived ; and that if his, and the vir- 
tous man's, pleaſures were fairly com- 
pared and computed, the balance would 
turn very much againſt him. One ground 
of this ſuppoſition is deducible from the 
foregoing obſervation : I mean, the dif- 
ference in point of health, and length of 
lays. For in proportion as the volup- 
tuary's life is ſhortened,” or made un- 
healthy, his pleaſure muſt needs be di- 
miniſhed; the ſum of his enjoyments 
being both ways leſſened ; by the one in 
quantity, and by the other in quality. 
Bat further : Licentious courſes not only 
ſhorten men's lives, and cauſe frequent 
interruptions of pain and ſickneſs ; but, 
{ome meaſure, diſqualify them for thoſe 
rery enjoyments which they ſo eagerly 
purſue, All unnatural exceſſes, all in- 
ordinate pratifications, damp men's fa- 
culties, dull their ſenſes, and deaden 


their enjoyments : and, in proportion to 


the degree of their indulgence, their re- 
Ih always decreaſes. What is luxury, 
but an unnatural art of ſtupifying men's 
aſe, and ſpoiling their appetites ? It may 
multiply and mix objects without meaſure, 
and without end; but, after all, nature 
vll neither be mocked, nor managed, by 
the capricious rules of fancy and faſhion : 


ad whoever attempt it, muſt loſe one 


way more than they can poſiibly gain 
wother, Let men tamper with their in- 
ye . s . ""S 
Cinations, and whet their appetites in 


tie moſt exorbitant manner; the conſe- 


quence will be, inſtead of continued 
Pleaſure, frequent diſguſt ; inſtead of ſa- 
whttion, a ſurfeit. Whereas the plain 
man, who lives according to nature, both 
n the choice and the meaſure of his gra- 
cations, has all the benefit that nature 
ehened him. Hence it is, that his ſenſa- 
uns are pure and genuine, and his plea- 


nor covets the helps of art, and the ſti- 
mulations of luxury, In ſhort, by im- 
moderate indulgence, the appetite ſickens, 
and grows ſqueamiſh ; catching at every 
thing, and reliſhing nothing : but tem- 
perance and moderation preſerve its na- 


tural edge, and thereby heighten every 


enjoyment. Again: Where is the pleaſure 
of deluging a man's conſtitution, and 
drowning his ſenſes, in a flood of intem- 
perance ; thereby converting into an op- 
preſſive load, what nature meant for re- 
lief and refreſhment ? Can that be called 
a pleaſure, which does violence to a man's 
whole frame; which deprives him of the 


uſe of his reaſon and himſelf, and renders 


him ſo juſtly obnoxious to the ſcorn and 
deriſion of all about him? This the tem- 
perate man fees, and pities ; and is the 
more confirmed in his abhorrence of fo 
unmanly a practice. He pretends not to 
be deaf to the calls of nature, and the 
juſt demands of a regular appetite ; but 
makes a wide difference between quench- 
ing his thirſt, and kindling a flame ; be- 


tween recruiting his ſpirits, and run- 


ning riot. And he has not only reaſon 
and nature on his ſide, but even pleaſure, 
Not that ſpurious pleaſure which reſults 


from forced appetites, and artificial crav- | 


ings; but ſuch as always flows from a natural 
deſire duly gratiſied. It may be looked 
upon as a certain truth, that, by plunging 
men into great exceſſes, and groſs diſor- 
ders, vice always hinders more enjoy- 
ment than it procures. And what it does 
procure 1s ſo clogged and encumbered, 
that the pleaſure is ſeldom ſufficient to 
balance the trouble. Whereas innocent 


gratifications are clear, and eaſy, and free 
irom draw-backs: obtained without 


trouble, enjoyed without perplexity, and 
reflected on without remorſe. How 
wretched a ſcheme then does the libertine 
follow ! who ſacrifices the preſent peace 
and comfort of his mind, and all his 
hopes, pretenſions, and proſpects here- 
after, to that bewitching idol, ſenſuality 
and yet 1s ſo far from adding to his ſhare 
of pleaſure, and improving it to the ut- 
moſt, that he very much eng and of- 
ten deſtroys it : thereby purchaſing, at 
the higheſt price in the world, mere loſs 
and diſadvantage. So deceitful is fin, 
and ſo deluded is the ſinner! On the 
other hand, though virtue and religion 
do, in ſome inſtances, abridge the plea- 
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ſures of ſenſe ; yet they encreaſe them in 
the main, and improve them upon the 


whole ; making men ample amends for 


all the rules and reſtraints which they 
bring upon them. Even ſelf-denial, on 
certain occaſions, at the ſame time that 
it anſwers nobler purpoſes, promotes this 
very end, and produces ſuperior gratifi- 
cation. 


But it may further be inquired, whe- 


ther virtue or vice be more effectual in 
procuring the means of obtaining fuch 
enjoyments? or, in other words, whe- 
ther 1s more conducive to the 1mprove- 
ment of men's condition and circum- 


ſtances, and the. advancement of their 


fortunes? a point commonly appre- 


| hended of the utmoſt conſequence. In re- 


lation hereto it may be objected to the 
cauſe of virtue, that it condemns fraud 
and falſehood, as well as violence and 
rapine ; utterly 3 all ſiniſter 
meaſures, and indirect arts of gain. Now 


this charge is admitted, and this ether 


conceſſion made, that many fortun 5 h. ve 
been improved, and many eſtates aiſed, 


by theſe means: yet, it is to be 5ped, 


without any diſparagement or difſz van- 
tage to the cauſe of virtue. Proſperity 


and ſucceſs in this world may be conſi- 


dered as the natural reward of induſtry, 
merely as ſuch, and on its own account. 


But the queition is, whether honeſt in- 
duſtry will not ordinarily go further, and 
ſucceed better, than diſhoneſt? As to 


which, whatever convenience, or advan- 
tage, men may find, or think they find, 
in fraud, craft, and circumvention; yet 
how light muſt it weigh againſt honeſt 
meaſures, and upright dealings? One 
of the main hinges on which human 
proſperity turns, and ever will turn, is 
a fair reputation, and a clear character; 
in poſſeſſion of which, the fraudulent and 
unjuſt man ſeldom long continues. And 
when he is once found out, and his 
character blaſted, he muſt be fortunate 


indeed, if he do not find hunſelf at a 


ſtand; or if he be able to ſurmount ſo 
great an obſtacle to ſucceſs. Whereas 
the upright man, if we ſuppoſe him to 
have the ſame abilities and opportuni- 
ties, finds his way ſmooth and open, and 
walketh in it ſurely and ſucceſsfully. His 
integrity ſupports him, and his clear re- 
putation carries him through. Every 
man likes and wiſhes to deal with him; 
becauſe they can do it without diſtruſt, 


4 


hood. Bat, ſuppoſing it othervig, 
there is one fort of {uccels peculiar t, 
virtue, which it never fails to procur, 
and that is contentment. For content. 
ment, with a mere competency, is re] 
proſperity. Men are very apt to ima. 
gine, that the good things of this world 
are moſt unequally divided; and indeed 
in ſome ſenſe, ſo they are, and ougit 
to be ; but we forget how far this differ. 
ence 1s balanced by the equality of our 
nature. If life entirely conſiſted in the 
abundance of poſſeſſion, and men's enjoy. 
ments were proportionable to their for. 
tunes; then, it muſt be owned, the diſpari. 
ties of this life would be very great. But 
this 1s fax from being the caſe. For, not 
to inſiſt here on the independent goods of 
the mind, almoſt equally in every one's 
power; even the gratifications or the 
body are not to be had in any ſuch pro- 
portion. For however men's fortunes 
may differ, their ſenſitive powers are 
nearly equal; and beyond theſe there is 
no enjoyment. For nature will not be 
driven out of her courſe without incon- 
venience and damage. As her demands 
are moderate, ſo her capacities are ſint. 
ed. And whoever puts them to the 
ſtretch in any conſiderable degree, us 
ſtead of gaining by it, is ſure to ſufter, 
Whatever affluence, therefore, men may 
poſſeſs, they can only enjoy within thole 
bounds which nature has preſcribed, 
From whence it follows, that there is 00 
ſuch mighty difference between ſuffcten- 
cy and {uperfluity as is generally imagu- 
ed. 1 may add, that the former, with 
moderate defires, and a contented mind, 
is greatly preferable to the latter with- 
out them. | 

Having briefly conſidered the external 
advantages of virtue and religion, | pro- 
ceed to conſider the internal, which relate 
ſolely to the mind. And here it 15,10 3 
more eſpecial manner, that virtue reg 
and triumphs. Though it tends, 3 v 
have ſeen, to procure men ſenſiie 
goods, yet it lays but ſmall ſtreſs on ten. 
So far from it, that it rather alm* e 
wean us from them, and tur our thought 
and affections, as much as may be, 2 
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de enjoyments of the mind. And how- 
wer vice may be thought to rival it in 
the former re pet; yet, as to the latter, 
* has no power, no pretenſions at all, 
ſts province is ſenſation, and that of the 
vort and meaneſt ſort ; but as to reflec- 
fon, it is ſo far from improving or re- 
commending it, that it cannot endure 
1. On the contrary, religion not only 
requires it in the ſtricteſt manner, but 
preſents the mind with a great variety of 
he nobleſt objects, and worthy, above 
A others, of its contemplation and 
fudy. If we have any inclination to 
think, what more inviting than the per- 
{ions and operations of the great Crea- 
tor? The multiplicity and majeſty of his 
works! the diſpenſations of his provi- 
dence, and the wonders of his grace! 
What a ſubject for our meditation, the 
eternal ſyſtem of his moral law ! which 
threw the royal Pſalmiſt into ſuch pious 
nptures, and produced ſuch ſublime 
frains of admiration and devotion, 
thankſgiving and praiſe ! Or, if we ex- 
tend our thoughts to futurity, and lift 
them up to that heavenly ſtate, where 
zligion is to glorify and crown her vo- 
taries, what a proſpect! what a ſcene! 
could we but look behind the veil, and 
turn faith into viſion. Joys and plories 
unſpeakable, inconceiveable ! never in- 
terrupted, never fading; but growing 
and improving through the bound- 
les ages of eternity! Such ideas, ſuch 
ojeds, religion ſpreads before us, and 
offers to our contemplation. Objects, 
| the leaſt glimpſe of which does honour to 
the mind of man, and might ſeem to af- 
ford it a peculiar ſatis faction. N 

Let it ſuffice to have barely Hinted at 
the ſpeculative part of religion, that we 
may ſooner turn our thoughts to the 
prattical, And here it may deſerve to 
be confidered, whether the diſcharge of 
our duty, the keeping of God's command- 
nents, be not, in {ome meaſure, rewarded 
lere, though chiefly and more abundant- 
bf hereafter, On the government of 
ourſelves, and a regular conduct of 
ar own minds, the enjoyment of life 
"ery much depends. Hereby we main- 
Wnour tranquillity and our hberty, with- 
out which the beſt of this world's goods 
ae of {mall value. Fierce appetites, and 
$ multuous paſſions, break the peace of 
ne mind every moment, and throw all 
uu powers into diſorder and confuſion, 
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They urge their demands in a high 
ſtrain, and every thing is carried on with 
inſolence and clamour. By extravagant 
terms and conceſſions perhaps a truce 
may be gained; but it 0 
any continuance; and almoſt any ching 
ſerves to revive theſe inteſtine commo- 
tions. We are aſſured there is no peace to 
the wicked ; and, by conſequence, no 
true pleaſure: but, ſuppoſing them in 
ſſeſſion of both, how precarious would 
it be? The leaſt guſt of paſſion, or gale 
of hamour, would {weep them away in 
an inſtant. There can be no ſteadineſs, 
no ſtability, in a vicious diſſolute mind; 
which, like a ſhip without rudder, and 
without anchor, is continually toſſed, and 
driven about; floating at the mercy of 
every wave that ſwells, and every wind 
that blows. On the other hand, virtue 


produces a calm, ſerene, and compoſed 


ſtate; unſhaken by turbulent appetites, 
and inordinate affe ctions. This tranquil» 
lity of mind is the natural effect of due 


government and diſcipline; which is ever 
the caſe where reaſon ſits at the helm, 


exerting its authority, and keeping 
the animal powers in juſt ſubjection. 


Hence ariſes likewiſe the ſecure poſſeſ- 


ſion of our moral liberty, and that in- 
dependence of mind, which is ſo eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to a happy ſtate. Un- 
diſciplined paſſions, and irregular deſires, 
are inſupportable maſters ; and no bond- 
age is equal to that of ſubmitting to their 
rule and government. They engage a 
man in the baſeſt and moſt ſervile em- 
ployments, expoſe him to continual diſ- 
appointments, and involve hum in end- 
leſs vexations. So capricious they are, 
as never to be ſatisfied ; and ſo obſtinate, 
as to defy all counſel. Hence reaſon is 


pronounced uſeleſs, and wiſdom imper- 


tinent: and the reſult is, that the un- 


happy man is led aſtray, and dragged 


backward and forward, till he find him- 
ſelf utterly bewildered in the mazes of 
fin and folly. On the contrary, a virtu- 
ous mind is the ſeat of order, and the 


habitation of liberty. There reaſon and 


religion preſide and govern, and the in- 
ferior principles are tame and tractable; 
neither making oppoſition, nor foment- 
ing diſcord. Hence every thing moves 
with eaſe, and the dictates of the under- 
ſtanding are regularly executed. And 
herein conſiſts the true freedom of the 
mind, which is the foundation of all enjoy- 
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ment. Muſt it not then be a great re- 
commendation of virtue, that it ſtrikes 
off men's fetters, and delivers them from 
ſo cruel and ſhameful a ſervitude ? That 
it brings them out of ſuch perplexity and 
confuſion, and reduces their minds to a 
ſtate of order, harmony, and concord? 
Had they not infinitely better be ruled 
by reaſon and conſcience, than by mad 
luſts and brutal appetites? To be guided 
by religion is to be governed by Him, 
whoſe ſervice is perſet freedom : whole 
laws are nothing more than gracious and 


wiſe rules for perfecting our natures, 


and procuring our true happineſs. What 
therefore more ſuitable, or more defira- 
ble, than to conform ourſelves cheertully 
to his will, and walk in the way of his 
commandments. | 
Again : Another main branch of our 
duty, is benevolence and charity towards 
all mankind. And it is needful to ſhew, 
that this yields more pleaſure, more com- 
fort and complacency, than a contrary 
diſpoſition? Is any thing to be ſaid, or 
imagined, in behalf of envy, hatred, 
malice, revenge, the very bitterneſs 
of life, and the bane of all enjoyment ? 
Even an indifference, a mere want of 
concern, for the welfare of cur fellow- 
creatures, mult be an unnatural, inſipid, 
Joyleſs ſtate of mind: as being indeed 
repugnant to the frame and firſt princt- 
ples of human nature. But univerſal 
benevolence is a conſtant ſource of pure 
ſatisfaction, and ſincere delight : moit 
pleaſing in the exerciſe, and no leſs grate- 


ful in the remembrance. This 15 an en- 


Joyment not only worthy of men, and of 
angels, but of God himſelf; who 1s 
therefore infinitely bleſſed, becauſe in- 
finitely good. By opening our hearts to 
the whole creation, we effectually con- 
ſult our own bliſs; a bliſs commencing 
that moment, and enduring for ever, 
Hereby we ſecure an intereſt in every 


good that betalls, and the public proſpe- 


rity is ours. By rejoicing at the happi- 
neſs of others, we are ſure to partake 
with them; and the more we ſympa— 
thize, the larger is our ſhare, To be 
convinced that this good is not imagina- 
Ty, but real, we need only reflect on 
domeſtic benevolence, which nature has 
inſeparably united to ſelf-love. It is eaſy 
to conceive, that virtuous aſtection, when 
duly improved, will operate in the ſame 
way towards the public, that natural af- 
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tection does towards a man's own houſe. 


hold: however they may, at W 


differ in degree, though that is not 
always the caſe, yet the former is as real 
as the latter, and the ſatisfaction reſult. 
ing from it proportionable. In ſhort, 
benevolence and public ſpirit is never 
barren, never fruitleſs, in reſpect of the 
owner; but always productive of the 
purelt pleaſure, and the nobleſt enjoy. 
ment, 

But further: The chief branch of our 
duty remains to be conſidered, and the 
great pleaſure and conſolation arifins 
from it: 1 mean, an habitual reveretice 
and gratitude towards God: an object 
ſo tranſcendent, as never to be thought 
of, in a proper manner, without pious 
admiration, and devout aitoniſhment, 
To admire and adore a Being of infinite 
perfection, is an employment ſo natural 
and reaſonable, and ſo conducive to the 
honour and improvement of human 
nature, that 1t cannot fail of yielding 


peculiar ſatisfaction to all well-diſpcſed - 


minds. Efpecially when He is conſider- 
ed, not only as the poſſeſſor of all per- 
fection, but as the author and preſerver 
of our beings; as the diſpenſer of all 
bleſſings, and the giver of all good, 
From Him we derive, and to Ilim we 
are indebted for al! our powers ; all our 
enjoyments, and all our hopes: favours 
and mercies above eſtimation, and be- 
yond the power of numbers! If then it 
be, as the Pſalmiſt expreſſes it, a joyful 
and pleaſant thins to be thaniful; how 
much more to ſuch a Benetactor! How 
inſenſible, how obdurate, mult the heart 
of man be, if ſo great goodneſs will not 
warm it, nor ſo many benefits pierce 1t? 
But this is a ſubje& too copious for the 
concluſion of a diſcourſe, I hall there- 
fore only add at preſent, that if our love 
and gratitude towards God bore auy pro. 
portion to our obligations; virtue and 
piety would need no praiſe, religion no 

advocate. i 
Would the time have permitted, I 
ſhould alſo have obſerved, what valuable 
fruits immediately ſpring up from the 
practice of virtue; as the pleaſing appro- 
bation of a man's own mind, anc the 
comfortable gratulationsof his conſcience; 
on having anſwered, in 2 good mea- 
ſure, the end of his creation, maintained 
the dignity of his nature, and reverence? 
the image of God imprinted on us ſoul: 
COR I fhoul 
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| ſhould have confidered him as poſſeſſed 
of the eſteem of all wife and good men, 
and doubly entitled to the good offices of 
i: and what is the perfection of all 
honour, and the crown of true glory, as 
enjoying the approbation, eſteem, and 
our of God himſelt; who is our 
ſpreme unerring judge, immutably de- 
temined by right and truth. And 
hence it is, that we derive that principal 
comfort of life, which lies at the root 
oft our enjoy ments; viz. a lively hope, 
1 frm expectation of that future good, 
that mighty reward, which neither God's 
perſections, nor his promiſes, will ſuffer 
v5 to doubt. This is the great reſt and 
ſupport, the conſolation and triumph, of 
all virtuous minds; which ſoftens every 
pain, and ſweetens every gpleaſure, If 
reioton dropped men in the grave, 
and made no proviſion beyond it; though 
would ftill be much preferable to vice 


aud irreligion, yet it would be infinitely 


{ſs valuable than it is. Sin and guilt 
may make men afraid of another life; 
but, excepting this caſe, who could bear 
tie thoughts of loſing his being, and 
periſning for ever! Short is our ſpan 
dete upon earth; and if it was our all, 
we could have no great reaſon to boaſt, 
bat ſince we are aflured of another ſtate ; 
and that other ſtate not only full of bliſs 
a1 glory, but of endleſs duration; what 
cin be left us to wiſh, beſides a ſecure 
We? And how can we fail of a title, if 


ne obey God, and keep his command-" 


ments, This is the indiſpenſable condi- 
tion of obtainjag hat great reward, In 
ue mean time, the pretent advantages of 
ue are, we ſee, by no means contemp- 
üble. It is ſurely no ſmall matter, that 
1s attended with ſuch real comfort and 
ſatisfaction ; that it prevents ſo much 
nl, and procures ſo much good: in a 
kord, that 175 Ways are ways of pleaſant- 
ki, and all its paths are peace. 


S ERMON VIII. 


Of Diligence in our temporal Con- 
cerns. 


dona xs, xii, former part of 11th verſe, 
Not ſlothful in buſineſs. 
FE ur man has two general concerns 


upon his hands of great weight and 
ment, anſwerable to the two kinds of 
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exiſtence through which he is to paſs : 
namely, the preſent life, and that which 
is to come: for both which it is incum- 
bent on him to make ſuitable proviſion. 
The one is indeed of much greater im- 
portance than the other, and therefore 
merits a proportionable ſhare of his en- 
deavours. The affair of the next life, or 
the buſineſs of eternity, is of infinite 
conſequence, and requires our utmoſt di- 
ligence and care. Nevertheleſs the con- 
cerns of this world are by no means to be 
neglected. A due attendance upon theſe 
is not inconſiſtent wich the proſecution of 
the other; but, on the contrary, tends to 
further and promote it. Worldly in- 
duſtry, under proper reſtraints and regu- 
lations, is a great friend to religion and 


virtue; as I ſhall have occaſion to ob- 


ſerve more at large in the progreſs of 
this diſcourſe. For which reaſon it can- 
not be a ſubject unworthy of our couſi- 
deration. And indeed the caution in my 
text relates wholly to it. The meaning 
of which is, that men muſt, by no means, 


give themſelves up to idleneſs or ſloth; 
but muſt diligently purſue their reſpect - 


ive vocations, and be induſtrious in that 
ſtate of life to which it has pleaſed God 
to call them. | 

I ſhall not offer, upon this ſubject, to 
mark out the bounds and limits of in- 
duſtry, or to ſhew preciſely to what mea- 
ſure and degree men are to be diligent 
in their ſeveral ways of life. That 1s 
not perhaps poſſible to be done, con- 


ſidering men's different circumſtances 


and conditions, which require different 


degrees of induſtry and labour, Some 


are obliged to take more pains, and to 


be more laborious, than others; whoſe 


condition of life exempts them from ſo 
great a degree of toil, by making it 
neither neceſſary nor expedient. How- 
ever, idleneſs 1s the privilege of none : 
it is criminal in all, and prejudicial to 
all, in many reſpects. But of this more 
hereafter. In the mean time, it muſt be 


obſerved, that worldly induſtry is capa- 


ble of being carried to excels, not only 
as it may become detrimental to health, 
which is comparatively but a ſmall con- 
ſideration; but as it may entrench upon 
the concerns of the other life; which 
being, as I took notice before, of far the 
greateſt moment, muſt in no wiſe be 
broken in upon by any concerns belong- 


ing to this, 
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Thus then our application to worldly 
buſineſs muſt be limited and confined. 
We muſt make our ſpiritual calling and 
election ſure, whatever become of our 
temporal callings. But to ſhew more 
particularly how far men ought to be 
diligent and induſtrious in their reſpective 
employments, is neither poſſible nor 
needful. Every one may know how to 
apply the general precept to his own 
caſe and circumſtances. If a man is but 
convinced, that he ought to be induitri- 
ous, and is thereupon reſolved ſo to be, 
he will diſcover readily enough how to 
proportion his induſtry to his condition 
and ſtate of life. I ſhall content myſelf 


therefore with endeayouring to perſuade 


men to comply in genera] with the cau- 
tion in my text, by ſhewing the neceſſity 
of induſtry, and the ſeveral advantages 
which belong to it. | 

In order to which it muſt be conſider- 


ed, that the world cannot ſubſiſt without 


labour and pains. Some indeed may be 
excuſed, and ever will be exempted, trom 
the drudging part of buſineſs ; but till 
even theils cannot be wholly idle and un- 


employed, without damage to the public, 


as well as diſadvantage to themſelves. 
However, the generality of mankind 
muſt labour. The neceſſities of life re- 

uire a great deal of pains, and the com- 
= and conveniences of it require much 
more. God could indeed, if he had fo 


| Pleaſed, have maintained the world with- 


out men's labour: He could have made 
ſuch proviſion for them, as would have 
ſupplied all their wants, and furniſhed all 
their occaſions, without any contribution 


of their endeavours. The earth might 


have been made to have yielded its en- 
cxeaſe of its own accord, and have pour- 
ed out its fruits without any human care 
or cultivation, Every climate might 
have abounded with whatever could be 
deſired for uſe or ornament, without any 
dependance on others. In a word, 
nature might have been made fo rich and 
fruitful in every reſpect, as to have ren- 
dered art uſeleſs, and labour ſuperfluous. 
But Providence was plealed to order 
matters otherwiſe ; and we may be ſure 
upon very weighty and unportant ac- 
counts. Conſidering the corruptions of 
human nature, ſuch a ſtate of eaſe and of 
freedom from employment might have 
been fatal. Had man indeed continued 
innocent and pure as he waz created, 


Sea. VI, 
there would not have been that neceſſ 

for labour which there is at preſent. Ac 
cordingly our firſt parents were exempt. 
ed before the fall. While they remaineg 
in paradiſe, they were provided with 
every thing purely by the bounty of 
nature. The willing earth produced 
without care or culture, whatever could 
adminiſter to uſe or delight. But this 


privilege they loſt, when they loſt their 
innocence, and, by incurring guilt, they | 


ſubjected themſelves to labour. It was 
part of Adam's curſe, that he ſhould a- 
bread in the feeat of his face: which 
obligation devolved in courſe upon his 


uilty poſterity. It appears indeed from | 


<3 that human labour has but an ig- 
noble original. But then, this makes 


nothing for 0 credit of idleneſs. For 
had man conkinued innocent, though he 


would not have been condemned to labour, 
yet he would have been far from living in 
ſloth. His active nature would not have 
ſuffered him to have been unemploycd, 
nor would employment have been :ant- 
ing. But then it would have been of a 
finer and nobler kind, than that which a 


great part of men's endeavours are taken 


up with at preſent. The works of the 
creation, and the unſearchable nature and 
perfection of the Creator, would have 
found abundant exerciſe for the facultics 


of his mind: and there would then | 


have been both more leiſure, and more: 
inclination, as well as greater gapacity, 
for fo ſublime an employment. So that 
the puniſhment of the above-mentioned 
curſe conſiſted in the exchange of buſi- 
neſs, as it may be called; the exerciſe 
of the mind, for the labour of the body, 
Not that the former has wholly ceaſed, 
but that it is very much encroached upon 


by the latter. And, in the preſent cu- | 
cumſtances of mankind, it is very necel- | 


ſary that it ſhould be ſo, both in a natu- 
ral and a moral reſpect. Labour is, we 
ſee, neceſſary in a natural ſenſe; be- 
cauſe, ſince man's expulſion out c 
paradiſe, nature calls for his endez- 
vours, and will not furniſh him upon 
any other terms with ſuch of her bleſ- 


ings as he molt ſtands in need of. And, 
in a moral reſpe&, labour is, in a great 


meaſure, neceſſary to keep him out of 
worſe employment. In his preſent 
corrupt ſtate, had he not worldly gli” 
neſs to engage a good part of his thoughts, 
he would be very apt to let them _ — 
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what was unlawful. He has ſuch a 
t averſion to what is good, and ſuch 


7 — for him to be frequently 
uken up, and employed, about what is 
"different. But this point will be more 
fully conſidered under the next head, 
wherein I propoſed to ſhew the advan- 
oes of induſtry, and the danger and 
i2drantage of being /iorhful in buſineſs, 
i it is worded in my text. 

| ſhall begin with thoſe temporal ad- 
rantages which flow from induſtry, and 
then proceed to ſhew the good influence 
which it has upon our ſpiritual intereſt. 
To juſtify my inſiſting on the former of 
theſe, I deſire it may be conſidered, that 
in holy writ we meet with frequent re- 
commendations of induſtry drawn from 
this very topic : particularly by the 
wiſe man, who dwells much upon it. 
We may take notice then in the firſt 
place, how much the public is indebted 
wo induſtry and diligence. To this are 
owing the birth and 1mprovement of arts 
and ſciences, which contribute ſo much 
both to the uſe and embelliſhment of life, 
and ſerve to lift men up ſo much above 
nferior ranks of creatures. Accordingly 
thoſe nations which have made but little 
pogreſ therein, are found to be bar- 

tous and uncivilized; the countries 
wild and deſolate, and the men ſavages. 
Great and numberleſs are the advantages 
which men derive from arts and ſciences, 
and conſequently from induſtry, by which 
they are both begun and carried on. An 
induſtrious people may not indeed always 
proſper and flouriſh, becauſe they may 
le under the diſadvantage of an unhappy 
government, or other inconveniencies, 
which may keep them low, and diſap- 
point their diligence. But there cannot 
be a flouriſhing people without induſtry, 
whatever other advantages they may be 
poſſeſſed of. For without this, the bene- 
ts of nature muſt be, in a great mea- 
ſue loſt, and the bleſſings of Providence 
thrown away. There are flouriſhing na- 
tons in the world, that wholly owe their 
power and proſperity, next to the bleſſ- 
1 of Heaven, to their being remark- 
adly induſtrious, which has raiſed and 
advanced them, in ſpite of many great 


d in the way. And there are other 
nations, which, notwithſtanding many 
great natural advantages, have never 
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2 ſtrong ropenſity to what is evil, that it 


Obſtacles and diſcouraging difficulties that 
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diſtinguiſhed themſelves, for want of 
taking the pains neceſſary thereto. Their 
ſloth has kept them down, and buried 
them in obſcurity: or perhaps they 


have become a prey to other more active 


nations, and been ſpoiled of their riches, 
as well as deprived of their liberty. 


Thoſe natural bleſſings which they let lie 


unimproved, have tempted others to in- 
vade and over-run their country. And 
thus they have fallen a public ſacrifice to 
their own ſloth and inactivity. As liberty 
1s a great promoter and encourager of in- 
duſtry, ſo induſtry is the beſt guard to 
liberty. _ and power avail no- 
Fs if they be not exerted; and ex- 
erted they cannot be to advantage, with- 
out pains and induſtry. Thus ſloth na- 
turally tends to ſlavery, as well as po- 
verty, Nor is it any wonder that Pro- 
vidence ſhould frequently ſuffer thoſe 
hands to be tied, which would not work 
when they were at liberty. An induſtri- 
ous people have the beſt title to the pro- 
tection of Heaven, whilſt the lazy are left 
deſtitute, and abandoned to the ill effects 
of their own ſluggiſhneſs. The hand of 
the diligent ſhall bear rule, ſays the wile 
man, but the flothful ſhall be under tribute. 
Having thus briefly touched upon the 


advantages of induſtry with relation to 


the public, I ſhall now conſider the tem- 
poral been, which accrue from it to 
particular perſons. The tendency which 
it has to raiſe men in the world is ſo clear 
and manifeſt, that it is needleſs to inſiſt 
upon it. Ordinarily ſpeaking, it is the 
only way to wealth, which cannot be 


acquired without it. Men indeed may 


inherit riches, and be wealthy that way 
without pains. But even then without 
induſtry they cannot improve them, nor 
perhaps keep what they have. And, be- 
ſides, idleneſs naturally brings them into 
ſuch courſes as tend to waſte their for- 
tunes, and reduce them to want. And 
as to thoſe who have their fortunes to 
make, they muſt neceſſarily take pains. 
'They may as well pretend to be wiſe 


withcut inſtruction, as rich without dili- 


gence. If a man's condition be very 
tow, he muſt labour for a ſubſiſtence: 
and if it be moderate, he muſt be in- 
duſtrious, if he will advance it. This is 
too evident to need a proof. He muſt 
needs become poor that dealeth with a flack 
hand, according to Solomon's obſerva- 


tion, but the hand of the diligent maketh 


rich. 
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rich. And as men thus get by being 
diligent, ſo they thrive in a double reſpect. 
The ſame royal author tells us, that e 
fubſtance of a diligent man is precious. Fits 
diligence firſt brings him in gain, and 
then contributes to ſecure it when it is 
got. He whoſe wealth is of his own 


ah ſes is likelieſt to underſtand the 


value of it. He knows now he got 1t, 
and will therefore know how he ſpends 
it. Thus his ſubſtance will wear well, 
aud make a better proof upon this ac- 
count. Beſides, the bleſſing of Heaven 

Fe along with his labours, and proſpers 
- His endeavours. What is got by honeſt 
induſtry, has the protection of Provi- 
dence for its ſecurity. And this matter 
has confirmation from the month of the 
fame author; Wealth gotten by wamty 
fall be diminiſhed ; but he that gathereth 
by labour ſpall encreaje, Honour likewiſe, 
as well as wealth, muſt be obtained by 
theſe means. Induſtry is the high road 
to preferment, which, ordinarily ſpeak- 
ing, cannot be arrived at any other way, 
Seeft thou, ſays the fame wile prince, a 
man diligent in bis br meſs, he fpall ftand 
before kings, he ſhall not fland bifore mean 


amen. 


As induſtry makes men proſper in the 


world, and advances their conditions, ſo 
perhaps it might not be improper to add, 
that it contributes to the preſervation of 
health. Human bodies are framed after 
ſuch a manner, as to ſtand in conſtant 
need of exerciſe. And no doubt this 
was contrived ſo by Providence, on pur- 
Pole to keep them in employment. We 
may look upon it as a natural check upon 
floth, and a kind of ſecurity to the pur- 
{uit of buſineſs, that no motive whatſo- 
ever might be wanting to ſpur man on 
to that labour and induſtry for which he 
was deſigned. There is no doubt but 
buſineſs may be immoderately followed, 
and that a man may be ſometimes too in- 
duſtrious, and thereby prejudice himſelf 
in this reſpect. And ſo may any virtue 
run into an extreme, and there loſe itſelf. 
This is no diſparagement to induſtry, 
when governed by the rules of diſcretion. 
Moderate labour 1s nevertheleſs beneh- 
cial, or rather neceſſary. Thoſe who 
are ſkilled in the nature of human bodies 
do aſſign reaſons for it, and ſhew how it 
comes to paſs. It 1s univerſally con- 
feſſed, that ſloth is an enemy to health, 
and moderate labour or exerciſe very ad- 
vantageous. And this truth is abun- 
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gantly confirmed by experience; lon, hd ac 
life being moſt frequently to be found able 


among the laborious part of mank ind. 


„ . . 0 id m 
Accordingly it 1s obſervable, that th. 


ur U 


who decline buſineſs, do nevertheleſs Fi js, a5 
low It, as it were, under diſguiſe, They 772 
ſometi mes labour, and talce as much Paing| ve up 
in the purſuit of diveriions as Others do I hav: 
about the moſt weighty employment, ay: 
And was not health ſupported by this o 
expedient, every man would be forced Mu 
to ſubmit to buſineſs, or he mul cut er ſai 
ſort the thread of his life. In hor and p 
idlenels may be looked upon a5 a dea nag 
we:gnt upon a man's conſtitution, Ho 
ſills him full of infirmitics, aud naturay Muy 
tends to ſhorten his days. As if Natem abou 
had intended, that he who was reſolvcd i pleal: 
do but little good in the world, ſucud ro lt 
{tay long in it, but ſhould be cut cat 
an unprofitable member, and a nuiſance Needle 
to ſociety. From what has been {aid is on; 
appears, that we may properly euo2zh n th 
ſay of induſtry, what the wife man ſ»y; eden 
of wiſdom, length of days tis in ter neten 
hand; and in her left haud, ricles and bixnr. ue 2 

We may conſider, in the next place, Niem 
the pleaſure and ſatisfaction which re- bea 
dound from the purſuit of any honeſt nan 
employment. As to which it muſt be apa 
granted, that men's inclinations do not ut! 
always lead them to buſineſs; but then 4 
it is becauſe they are depraved. A MI"! 
wicked man thinks virtue unpleaſant : rte 
likewiſe a vitiated palate can reliſh no- WI 
thing that is wholeſome. In like man. ene 
ner, where idleneſs has got poſſeſſion, bu- drin 
ſineſs becomes a grievance. But ſtill in hide! 
itſelf it is valuable in this reſpect. Cuſ. N ben 
tom indeed bears a great ſway in this, az en 
in all other caſes. "Thoſe who have in- 
ured themſelves to buſineſs and employ- blut 
ment, do very often like it ſo well, that WI 
they know not how to live without tt. tag 
It muſt undoubtedly therefore be plea- WI" 
ſant to them, Perhaps it is gain which and 
greatly contributes to make it ſo. Let ard 
what will make. it ſo, if the motive be WW 
honeſt, no objection can be drawn from Wi 
thence. Lawful gain may certainly be tl 
lawfully followed. But doubtleſs a mat and 
may take a pleaſure in being induſtrious, 


and minding his buſineſs, upon further Wl" 


views than barely the love of gain. Hs ol 
very employment may be pleaſing and Pl 
delightful to him, taken abſtraftediy 10 
from other conſiderations. However, he % 


may find great ſatis faction in induſtry, a 
it is a part of his duty, as it is plealng 
| and 


vm, VIII. 


ud acceptable in the fight of God, as it 
ables him to do good in his generation, 
id more particularly to provide fer his 
we bouſebsld,, which whofoever neglects, 
as the Apoltle declares, <wor/e than an 
174], Not to mention his having an 
ſe upon thoſe ſpiritual advantages, which 
are tot yet conſidered. So that a man 
my take pleaſure in buſineſs, both upon 
bonn account, and tor the ſake of thoſe 


0 mu advantages which attend it. If it 
„e dad, that hard labour is troubleſome 


ud painful, yer nevertheleſs cuſtom will, 
na great meaſure, render it otherwiſe, 
However, there are two things to he 
uly conſidered 3 the one is, that hard 
Lbour, whatever it be in itſelf, is much 
pleaſanter than conſtant idleneſs. Doing 
wthing is certainly the hardeſt labour 
zt man can undergo. It is the molt 
rlleſ; and uneaſy Rate imaginable. And 
ſoit may well be, becauſe it is repugnant 
to the nature of man's mind, the very 
% Weſence of which is action. When a man 
„i no employment for his thoughts, they 
+, Wh apt to work inwards, and prey upon 
ice, Nuemſelves. A ſlothful man's time is a 
re. greater burthen to him, than a laborious 
nen an's work. The latter knows how to 
be Wdipatch the one; but the former knows 
not unt how to get rid of the other. It ſtill 
nen bangs upon his hands, and perpetually 
a Wtoubles and torments him. As reſt gives 
% eeſreſhment to a laborious man; ſo an 
no. ile man can find no eaſe till he takes up 
110. Jome buſineſs or employment. Which 
bu. brings me to the other thing to be con- 
in btercd; namely, That as hard labour 1s 
Cal. beuer than idleneſs, ſo it mightily re- 
„au onmends reſt to a man, and gives him 
in. WJ true reliſh of it. The flothful man 1s 
oy. WY zlutted and ſurfeited with his eaſe ; but 
that Wit leiſure, which the induſtrious man 
t it, od, in his intermiſſions from buſineſs, is 
lea- ray delightful to him. Labour indeed 
hich Nad reſt do mutually recommend each 
Let Nader; not only for the pleaſure of va- 
e be Wy, but as the ſucceſſion is agreeable 
from o nature. When a man is wearied with 
de ul and buſineſs, his ſpirits are ſunk, 
man nd he finds and feels he wants ref. 
ious, pon this account it is welcome when it 
rther ares. So likewiſe when he 1s refreſhed, 
His ud his ſtrength and vigour return, his 
and petite for Vafineſ returns along with 
teddy dem; and he goes to his work with the 
r, be {ne alacrity that he came from it. This 
y, as WH thing but what is natural, and for 
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that reaſon muſt be pleaſant to all, but 
ſuch as are beſotted with floth. It ap- 
pears from hence, as if Providence de- 
ſigned men the true enjoyment of no 


bleſſings whatſoever, without the price 


of labour; ſince even reſt has a natural 
kind of tax ſet upon it. Though a man 
may get reſt, without antecedent labour, 


yet it is then of no value, nor will it do 


tim any good. If he intends to enjoy it, 
he muſt take ſome pains before-hand. 
As a man muſt faſt a convenient time, if 
he will have an appetite to his food; ſo 
he muſt employ himſelf ſome way or 
other, were it for nothing but to get an 
appetite to reſt. Eaſe to the laborious 
man is as grateful as food to the hungry; 
but to the idle man, it is like feeding 
upon a full ſtomach. | 

I am now to conſider induſtry with an 
eye to religion. As to which it may be 
obſerved, in the firſt place, that it highly 
promotes the glory of God. A due im- 
provement of his gifts and talents muſt 
neceſſarily redound to his honour. In- 
duſtry brings to light the hidden works 
and wonders of nature; diſcovers their 
various ends and uſes, and thereby pives 
men a proper occaſion to acknowledge 
God's wiſdom in the creation of the 
world ; to proclaim his power, and ex- 
tol his goodneſs. And as induſtry re- 
flects honour upon God, by giving ſuch 
a luſtre to the natural world, ſo it ſtill 
more ſucceſsfully anſwers the ſame end by 
the effect which it has upon the moral 
world. By induſtry ſocieties are brought 
into order and regularity, governments 
are framed, and Karo. laws are en- 
acted : and what it thus ſets up, it con- 
tinues firmly to ſupport. Hereby the 


members of a community acquit them- 


ſelves carefully in their reſpeQtive truſts, 
and rightly execute their ſeveral func- 
tions. Now this order and economy 
among men manifeſtly glorifies their 
Maker, who is a God of order, and not 
of confuſion. The wiſdom and perfec- 
tion of the Creator clearly ſhines through 
the conduct and management of his crea- 
tures. 

Induſtry is a great friend to religion, 
in that it not only makes men uſeful 
members of a commonwealth, but enables 
them to do much good in a ee 
capacity, to their neighbours, friends, 
and relations. It puts it into their power 
to exerciſe acts of charity, relieve the 

needy, 
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needy, and ſuccour thoſe in diſtreſs. 
Thus when the Apoftle enjoins labour, 
and requires men 0 work ewvith their hands 
the thing which is good, one end which 
he has in view is, that they may have to 
give to bim that needeth. But the greateſt 
advantage of induſtry is, that it contri- 
butes ſo mightily to the preſervation of 
innocence, by ſecuring men from the ill 
effects of ſloth. Idleneſs is the great in- 
let to licentiouſneſs, and tends to all 
manner of vice and immorality. It cor- 
rupts the principles of religion, and 
opens a door to all kinds of fin and 


wickedneſs. There is but a ſhort ſtep 


from doing nothing, to doing miſchief. 
The mind of man will not ſleep ; but his 
thoughts and his paſſions will drive at 


ſomething. He is prone to evil, and 


will naturally run into it, if due employ- 
ments be wanting to correct the bias. 


When men have nothing to do, they ſoon 


grow fick of their own company. The 
entertainments of learning, of nature, of 
reaſon, are not agreeable to the bulk of 
mankind, who have neither capacity nor 
reliſh for things of this kind. Idleneſs 
therefore gives full ſcope to all ſorts of 


temptations, againſt which the mind is 


utterly unguarded. It draws men into 


ill company, and expoſes them to the in- 


fection of all thoſe vices, which are there 
to be met with. In a word, men hereby 
he open to all the ſolicitations of fin, and 
the prevailing influence of ill examples. 
And though idleneſs be thus a ſufficient 
tempter of itſelf, yet it alſo expoſes them, 
in a particular manner, to the tempta- 
tions of their ſpiritual adverſary. This 
is his grand opportunity, and no doubt 

e wall ſtrike in with it, to facilitate 
men's ruin, and haſten their deſtruc- 
tion. . 

It were well if the ill effects of idleneſs 
terminated in thoſe who were guilty of 


it, and reached no further. But as it 


diſhonours God, and is in every reſpect 


pernicious to a man's ſelf, ſo it has a 


great tendency to make him tranſgreſs 
againſt his neighbour. And thus it be- 
comes, in a new reſpeR, prejudicial to 
the public. As an idle perſon is pecu- 


| Harly liable ta the contagion of other 


men's vices, ſo others are in danger of 


being affected by his idleneſs. It is his 
cuſtom to put a ſtop where he can to other 


men's buſineſs, as well as his own; as 
well to keep himſelf in countenance, as 


ed 


the world, it will keep him ſo; and jf he 


men's labour. Thus we fee idlenel: 


thing more be faid for induſtry, than 


ence and diſagreement. It kindles con- 
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to encourage his beloved floth, |; f 
natural for ſuch perſons to endeavour 9 
get companions as idle as themſelves, ag 
conſequently if they do not find them, t, 
make them ſuch ; this perhaps being 
tne only inſtance of their taking pains 
Thus othe- men are brought into 2 
ſnare, and oftentimes ruined by these 
means. And thus likewiſe bufingſ; 
interrupted, to the detriment of dhe 
public. | 
But, further: Idleneſs, as was obſerved 
before, reduces men to want, and tend; 
directly to poverty. If a man be low i 
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enjoy a fair fortune, idleneſs will firg 
means to ſink it: and when he is brorglt 
to this paſs, he muſt neceſſarily either 
work, or do worſe : it is not likely that 
he will even then take up with working, 
as having been accuſtomed to idlenel;, 
And thus he naturally falls to ſtealing, a 
the likelieſt method to ſupply his wants, 
in an eaſy and cheap way. Hereby he 
thinks he can gratify his ſloth, and at 
the ſame time reap the fruits of other 
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brings men into the moſt enormous 
crimes. And here again, likewiſe, tle 
public ſuffers greatly by it. Could ne- 


that it tends to keep men juſt and honeſ., 
even this would ſurely be a character 
ſufficient to recommend it. Could ro- 
thing more be ſaid againſt idlenefs, than 
that it tends to theft, and all kinds of 
wrong and injuſtice, even this might vel 
be thought enough to make men dread } 
and deteſt it. | 
Laſtly : Idleneſs tends to diſturb the 
peace of ſociety. Intermeddling in other 
men's concerns, generally ends in differ- 
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tentions, and creates feuds and animol:- 
ties. Now idleneſs is frequently at te 
bottom of this miſchief. What contn- 
butes ſo much to make men meddle with 
the affairs of others, as neglecting ther 
own ? Did they mind their own buſineh, 
they would have little leiſure or inclina- 
tion to intrude into other men's: 4 
the more diligent they were at home, tit 
leſs curious or buſy they would be abroad. 
We hear, ſays the Apoſtle, to the Theſiz- 
lonians, that wy are oo wh 
among you diforderly, working not di 4 
but 2 2 thereby plainly ſignt- 


fying the latter to be the effect of the 


former. 


term. IX. 
farmer. Now them, continues he, that 
are ſuch, abe 8 on, exhort by "ak 
eſus Chriſt, that with quietneſs the 
72 cat * own ru And it 4 
certain, that induſtry is an excellent ex- 
jent for the maintenance of peace, 
1nd the preſervation of love and unity. 
A diligent attendance upon men's callings 
and employments cuts off many opportu- 
cities of diſſenſions, and prevents thoſe 
liferences and ruptures, which are the 
ratural conſequences of idleneſs and 


q % 

0 pe we ſee how highly advantageous 
1 induſtry is to religion, by promoting 
i nany branches of men's duty; by ſecur- 
i ing their innocence in general, and keep- 
i ug them out of many temprations, miſ- 
er 


chiefs, and ſnares, which they will other- 
wie unavoidably fall into. It is not in- 
ed an abſolute ſecurity. A man may 


” take ill meaſures, and follow bad courſes, 
*. in an induſtrious way; but induſtry is 
1 wt to be blamed for that. Beſides, if 


n induſtrious man may, an idle man 
muſt, go aſtray. There is this mighty 
liference between them, that whereas 
the one may be guilty, the other cannot 
be innocent. | 

Toconclude : It behoves, however, the 
nduſtrious to take care, that while they 
ly themſelves ſo diligently to the 
mirs of this world, they by no means 
teple& the more weighty concerns of the 
tert: that they ſuffer not worldly buſi- 
reſs to engroſs their thoughts and endea- 
wars, leſt, while they are thus carefully 
employed about things temporal, they 
fually loſe the things that are eternal. 


j the 

5 SERMON IX. 

con- Of Cenſoriouſneſs. 

moll. | 

t the MaTTHEw, vii. 1. 

ontri- el 

gut Judze not, that ye be not judged 
their HE general and prohibit 

| precepts and prohibitions 
finels of «bg are uſually expreſſed in 
* lach a latitude, that if we were always to 
: 4 underſtand them in a ſtrict ſenſe, and to 
wy e ake that meaning which lies uppermoſt, 
3 re ſhould frequently pervert the laws of 
hen: bod, and turn our duty upfide down. 
w articularly in refpe& of the prohibition 
1 ni n my text; to underſtand it abſolutely, 
* ud without proper exceptions and limit- 
of the | . 
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ations, would be taking it in ſuch a ſenſe, 


as is neither conſiſtent with the nature 


and reaſon of things, nor the very being 


of human ſociety. It could not poſſibly 


be intended to have any relation to the 


judicial proceedings of magiſtrates, whoſe 
office it 15 to fit in judgment, to condemn 
and puniſh evil-doers ; nor could it be 
deſigned as a bar to the juſt admonitions 
and reproofs of any lawful ſuperiors. 
Even among equals, and private perſons, 
it could not extend to all kinds of judg- 
ment. There are ſome caſes and cha- 
racters which ought to be, and indeed 
muſt be, unavoidably judged, and uni- 
verſally condemned, as far as they are 
known. And in ſuch as are leſs noto- 
rious, it may be proper, in ſome circum- 
ſtances, that they ſhould neither be over. 


looked, nor paſſed over in filence. But 


the practice forbidden in my text is of a 
very different kind from any of theſe, or 
the like exceptions. Namely, when pri- 
vate perſons judge one another, either in 
thought, or in word, ſecretly or openly, 


without reaſon, without grounds, with- 
out evidence, or perhaps againſt it; when 


they judge their brethren raſhly, unad- 
viſedly, partially, unjuſtly, uncharitably, 
or contemptuouſly ; when they paſs their 
judgments and cenſures in the dark, and 
{hoot out their arrows at random ; when 


they run into invectives giddily and 


blindly, and pronounce ſentence, not 
according to the merits of the cauſe, but 


according to ſome humour, fancy. vre- 
judice, or paſſion ; when they charge men 


with faults, which they never really com- 
mitted, or magnify what they have; 
when they aggravate every ſmall blemiſh, 
and ſpread a little blot over a whole cha- 
rater ; when they are ready to behold 
and blame the leaſt mazes in the eyes of 
others, and at the ſame time overlook 
teams in their own; when, in dubious 
caſes, inſtead of putting the faireſt con- 
ſtructions on men's actions, they pick out 
the worſt, in oppoſition to all the rules both 
of charity and equity ; when they not 
only take cognizance of overt- acts, but 
pretend to judge of men's ſecret 
thoughts, deſigns, purpoſes, and affec- 
tions; in fine, when ſitting in the feat of the 
ſcornful, they raiſe injurious imputations, 


and, either maliciouſly or wantonly, dic- 


tate ſcandal, and propagate reproach : 
theſe, and all ſuch lik 


without queſtion, prohibited in my text ; 
| | As 


e practices, are, 
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as appears not only from the reaſon of 
the thing, but the whole tenor of Scrip- 
ture. Whatever judging, whatever cen- 
ſuring, is contrary to truth and juſtice, 
humanity and charity, civility and good 
manners, is all here meant and implied, 
and elſewhere expreſly forbidden. The 
E of Chriſtians ſeem either not to 

now this, or not to regard it. For how 
otherwiſe could they ſo notoriouſly tranſ- 
greſs this branch of their duty ? How 
prone are they, upon the ſlighteſt occa- 
ſions, to judge rigorouſly, and to think 
and ſpeak hardly, of one another? Though 
they profeſs a religion that breathes 
nothing but peace and love, and the very 
eſſence of which is charity, yet a ſpirit 
of diſaffection, cenſoriouſneſs, and ſlan- 
der, too often finds a way into their 
minds, corrupts their tempers, and dif- 


fuſes a ſecret venom through their whole 


behaviour. How frequently do they ſit 
in judgment on one another's characters, 
traducing and vilifying whom they pleaſe, 
and when they think fit? as if ill words 
and hard ſpeeches, paſſed for nothing; 
and no account was to be given of them 
Little courts of inquiſition are ſet up, and 
a kind of tribunal erected in moſt com- 
panies, where men's conduct is exa- 
mined, their actions are canvaſſed, and 
ſentence is paſſed, according to the hu- 
mours and inclinations of theſe officious 
inquiſitors. Is there any ſubje& of con- 
verſation more common, or more faſhion- 
able, than the faults and follies of man- 
kind? A copious ſubject, God knows, 
if all of us had not work enough at home, 
in rectifying and reforming what is amiſs 
in ourſelves. Do we really and ſincerely 
deſire a public reformation ? the likelieſt 
way in the world to ſucceed, is for every 
man to undertake himſelf. To neglect 
our own caſe, and at the ſame time make 
ourſelves very buſy with other people's, 
is certainly beginning at the wrong end, 
and can 'produce nothing but miſchief. 
In order to bring us off from this way of 
thinking and acting, I ſhall briefly endea- 
vour theſe two things : 

Firſt, To point out the principal cauſes 
and occaſions of ſuch a cenſorious diſpo- 
ſition. And, 

Secondly, To ſhew the great evil and 
malignity of it. 

Firſt, I am to point out the principal 
| cauſes and occahons of this cenſorious 
diſpoſition. And what other cauſes can 
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we aſcribe it to, than pride and yay; 
ill-will and envy, intldlence and idle 
neſs ? Theſe are, doubtleſs, the chier 
It is frequently owing to the pride of ow 
hearts, and an immoderate degree of ſelf. 
love, that we are ſo prone to judge ang 
cenſure our brethren. Whenever e {6 
too high a value on ourſelves, we are al. 
ways under a temptation of diſparag 

others. And the higher we ſtand in our 
own eſteem, the greater will be the 
temptation, and the more apt we ſhall he 
to look about us with contempt, If yp 
vanity make us very ſolicitous to diſt. 
guiſh ourſelves, and we find, as it often 
happens, that we cannot riſe in a reoular 
way, cannot advance above the common | 
level; then the only expedient left, for 
diſtance and diſtinction, is to depreſs our 
neighbours. It may be in our power tg 
debaſe them, though we be not able to ex:lt 
ourſelves. And hence we are naturally 
tempted to make uſe of the vile method; 
before mentioned: to caſt a blemiſh on 
other men's names, and ſully their cha- 
racters, in order to make our own appear 
the fairer upon a compariſon. To which 
may be added, that pride and ſelf-conceit 
make us apt to look upon thoſe things as 
faults and miſdemeanours, which are 
really none at all. If other men pay not the 
ſame deference to our underſtandings that 


3 


wie do ourſelves ; if they preſume to differ 


from us in opinion, and refuſe to think, 
ſpeak, and act, juſt as we would have 
them ; they will be in danger of incurring 
our diſpleaſure, and provoking our cet- 
ſures. Our - vanity cannot bear contra- 
dition, and therefore we make a crine 
of it, and treat it accordingly. Hence 
much opprobrious language, and mary 
injurious reflections; and we are there- 
fore petulant, cenſorious, and abuſive, 
becauſe we are vain, arrogant, and proud, 
In ſhort, from this corrupt fountain flows 
a great ſhare of thoſe bitter waters, which 
infe& all ſocieties, and poiſon human 
life. But, | 
Secondly, Another cauſe of cenlo- 
riouſneſs, and that a very fruitful one, 
hatred and ill-will ; which generally exerts 
itſelf in uncharitable thoughts, ard 
ovate cenſures. It frequently gives 
uch a bent to the mind, and ſuch a biss 
to the judgment, that ſcarce any evidence 
is ſufficient to counterpoiſe it. Dillixe 
and diſaffection are extremely apt to col. 


rupt and pervert men's faculties. = 
tes 
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bmetimes blind their eyes, and ſometimes 
me them ſee double. Hence it comes 
to paſs, that while many things good and 
worthy are utterly over-looked, 
ye leaſt blemiſh is faſtened on, and mag- 
ned beyond all meaſure and proportion. 
cy great are the partialities and prepoſ- 
cons of ill-will, that it ſhall neither 
fer men to think reaſonably, nor ſpeak 
joneflly. Their ſentiments are infected, 
ud their language tainted — While hatred 
«fermenting and feſtering in their hearts, 
tle poiſon of aſbs is under their lips. Such 
i the nature of this perverſe paſſion, 
hat it blots the faireſt characters, and 
Wackens every thing it touches : turns 
kozour into ignominy, merit into miſ- 
chief, and virtue into vice. And when 
it happens to be accompanied with envy, 
i is fill more turbulent and outrageous. 
Envy heightens and enflames it where it 
is, and produces it where it is not; gives 
i greater force, and a keener edge; and 
both together make men eager, and reſt- 
fs, and furious, in their perſecutions. 
The envious man not only grudges the 
rroſperity of his neighbour, but is often- 
times exceedingly mortified and afflicted 
at the ſight of it. Being out of patience 
at his Fieceſs and advancement in the 
world, he wickedly wiſhes, and too often 
endeayours, to bring him down again. 
If this be out of his power, and he can- 
wot accompliſh his deſign any other way, 
he attacks his good name, and ſtrikes at 
his reputation. Hence a train of inſinua- 
tions, ſuggeſtions, cenſures, calumwies : 
hence yarious arts of ſecret detraction, 
or open defamation. In ſhort, great 
tins are taken, and all endeavours uſed, 
wo gratif7 an infamous paſhon, at the 
expence very often of truth, charity, 
probity, and juſtice. But, 
Thirdly, A habit of cenſoriouſneſs is 
ſometimes derived from milder and 


ſometimes is, occaſioned by ſuperfluity 
of leiſure, and want of better employ - 
ment, When men's time hangs upon 
their hands, their thoughts and tongues 
are apt to run adrift, and to wander from 
chject to object, from ſubje& to ſubject, 


| Joſt as it happens. And thus without 


pride, without malice, without envy, 
ey fall into this practice, not innocently 
indeed, but inſenſibly; it may be throu gh 
mere wantonneſs, and for amuſement; 
perhaps to keep up converſation, and as 
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more innocent cauſes : it may be, and 
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a help to diſcourſe. Hereby they are 


drawn into raſh judgments, cenſures, 
and refle&ions, which are carelefsly 
thrown about them, as the fool is repre- 
ſented in Scripture, tofling firebrands 
merely for ſport : as if idleneſs could give 
any man a privilege to be injurious ! 
or impertinence atone for calumny and 
ſcandal! But, in fact and reality, it 
often happens, though a ſeeming con- 
tradiction, that want of buſineſs makes 
men buſy-bodies ; and they rail and re- 
vile, becauſe they have nothing elſe to 
do. From this brief ſurvey of the cauſes 
and occaſions of raſh judging and cen- 


ſuring, we may evidently perceive, that? 


it always ſprings from a mean and ignoble 
original, and very often from ſuch a one 
as is altogether baſe and deteſtable. But 
the odious nature of this practice will 
more fully appear, if we proceed, as was 
propoſed, in the | 

Second place, to conſider the t 


evil and malignity of it, which will ap- 


pear in ſeveral reſpects. For it implies 
great preſumption and impiety towards 
God, great injuſtice towards men, and 
great folly in reſpect of ourſelves. Firſt, 
It is an invaſion of God's prerogative. 
In ſuch caſes as we have been conſider- 
ing, no man has any right, any autho- 
rity, to judge his brethren. The Apoſtle 
ſpeaks of it with a kind of ſurpriſe and 


indizration : Vs art theu, ſays he, that 
judgeſt another*s ſervant ? To his own maſ- 


ter be flandeth, or falleth, Whatever ju- 
dicial powers may be delegated to ma- 
giſtrates, and other ſuperiors, yet how 
does it appear, that private Chriſtians are 


ordinarily poſſeſſed of any ſuch right? 


Where do we read, that either judgment 
or vengeance belongeth unto them? By 
what authority do they fit as judges over 


one another? and not only ſo, but turn 


accuſers, and even executioners? not 
indeed in reſpect of men's lives, but what 
is ſometimes equally dear, their reputa- 
tions. Theſe are commonly uſed and 
dealt with at pleaſure; though, in truth 


and reality, they have no more to do with 


the one, than they have with the other. 
But, further, this practice implies a kind 
of impious pretenſion to one of the divine 
attributes. Moſt certain it is, that we 
paſs judgment in many caſes, and on 
many occaſions, when we cannot poſſibly 
have any ground to go upon, or know 
any thing at all of the matter ; unleſs we 
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can ſee into men's hearts, and underſtand 
their thoughts afar off. The goodneſs or 
badneſs of many actions depends on ſuch 
circumitances, as can only be known to 
God, and a man's own conſcience. As 
then we have no right to judge; ſo, in 
many caſes, neither have we ability : nor 
can we pretend to it, without the lugheſt 
arrogance and preſumption. Again 


_ conſidering the goodneſs of God, and 


his gracious treatment of us all, how im: 
Pious and ungrateful muſt it be to proceed 


_ againſt our fellow-creatures by quite con- 


trary rules? Have we not all the reaſon 
in the world to follow, as far as we can, 
this divine example? and are we not 
obliged in gratitude to obſerve it in the 
caſe before us? Has he ever exerciſed 
towards us ſo much patience, gentleneſs, 
kindneſs, and long-ſuſfering; and ſhall 


we deal hardly, ſeverely, unrighteoully, 


and cruelly with his ſubjects and ſervants ; 
who wear his image, and belong to his 
family? How unſuitable and ungrateful 
a return is this to the goodneſs of God ? 
and what an indignity to our common 
patron and benefactor ? But, 5 

Secondly, This practice offers great 
injury and injuſtice to men. This will 
appear by conſidering the damage that is 
done by it, and the unrighteous and 
di ſhonourable method of doing it. Con- 
cerning the former, I ſhall only need to 
cbſerve, that to rob men of their good 
names, is to deprive them of a pollethon 
which is, and muſt be, highly valued by 
them. This is made natural and neceſ- 


ſary by the original principles of our 


minds. To which muſt be added, that, 
in reſpect of a conſiderable part of man- 
kind, proſperity and ſucceſs in the world 
depends upon reputation. To blemiſh 
their character is to blaſt their credit; 
and both together amount to a damage 
of the deepeſt nature. And what great- 
ly heightens the injury, is that, in a 
great meaſure, it is often irreparable. 
The wounds which are made in men's re- 
putation are rarely and difficultly healed; 
and when they are, yet they generally 
leave ſcars behind them. But to pro- 
ceed: This practice is not only injurious 
in its conſequences, but every way un- 
juſt in itſelf. Cenſorious perſons, as I 


before took notice, often judge in the 
dark ; often cenſure what they anderſtand 
nothing of; often condemn both men and 
things, merely from a vain, or wanton, 


or perverſe humour, without any 

or evidence at all. Sometimes th 
charge men with things that were ney 
done ; at other times find fault with fach 
actions as are perfectly innocent, ang 
perhaps commendable. If any thin 
done have but a ſuſpicious appearane 
a dubious outſide, or a diſagreeable Fa 
cum ſtance; this is commonly enoy þ for 
their purpoſe ; they ſeldom look an 
deeper, or inquire any further. Why; 
the agents aim or intention might be 
that they rarely either know, lie or 
care. And when they do happen to hit 
upon ſuch points, as are both really fad 
and really faults, they are fo far fron | 


making fair and favourable allowance, 


that they frequently magnify and miſe. 
preſent ; ſwelling the account, encreaſing 
the blame, and aggravating the charge, 
beyond all bounds of ſobriety and truth, 
In ſhort, without regarding either evi. 
dence or equity, their uſual practice is to 
judge at large, to reflect at random, and 
condem at a venture. The notorious in. 
juſtice of ſuch proceedings needs no procſ. 
They ſhew themſelves ſufficiently in their 
own naked colours. However, it may 
be proper to add, that if they, who are 
addicted to ſuch a practice, cannot, or 
will not, ſee the iniquity of it; yet they 
can feel it, when it comes home upon 
themſelves. Whenever falſe or ground. 
leſs reflections are thrown upon them, 
they are ſure to complain in their turn, 
and as loudly as any. Might not then 
their own conſciences put them in mind, 
that they ought not to do to others what 
they cannot endure ſhould be done to 
themſelves ? If this be not reaſonable, it 
is impoſſible to ſay what is. But ſurther; 
another circumſtance that renders this 

ractice ſtill more baſe and diſhonourable, 
is, that ſuch cenſures are uſually thrown 
out behind men's backs; and vented on- 
ly for the moſt part in cloſe communica- 
tions, and private ſcandal : and that, in 
direct oppoſition to the law of God, 
which denounces a curſe againſt him ue 
ſmitech his neighbour ſecretly. And uith- 
out queſtion the caſe is the ſame, whe- 
ther he be thus ſmitten in his perſon or 
his Jroperty 2 I ſay, his property, be- 
cauſe every man's good name is his un- 
doubted property, till it be fairly for- 
feited. But, to return; this circumſtance 
cannot but be a great aggravation of the 
crime we are ſpeaking of. Thus atiack- 


Ws 


5 men at a diſtance, and befiind their 

ks, is like aſſaulting children and 

ceples, Who are utterly incapable of 
pnding themſelves. For what defence 

an the abſent make, who know nothing 

14] of the charge that is brought againſt 

dem? They are tried, and ientenced, 

About being heard, or ſuffered to ſpeak 

we word in their own vindication. Open 

alumny, though a great injury, is how- 

rr more generous than ſecret ſlander, 

The one may be compared to robbing on 
be highway; the other to night-thefts, 
ud plunders in the dark. In tine, ſuch 

ipaclice is not only doing great wrong; 

tit is doing it in the mcaneſt, vileſt, 
n moſt odious manner. 

Thirdly, and laſtly: As it is great im- 
jiety towards God, and injuſtice towards 
nen; ſo we may further obſerve, that it 
great folly in reſpect of ourſelves. This 
night be ſhewn at large by a you va- 
nety of arguments and conſiderations. 
But, at preſent, I ſhall confine myſelf to 
im which is ſpecified in my text; where 
be ll effect, and miſchievous conſequence, 
is vice are plainly pointed at: Zudge 
1, that ye be not judged, For we are ex. 
rely aſſured, that with avhat meaſure 
we mete, it ſhall be meajured to us again. 
If it be aſked by whom; the anſwer is, 
th by God and man; though in dif- 
krent ſenſes and reſpects. Whoever is 
frvard in cenſuring, and finding fault 
wth other men, may naturally expect to 
te treated by them accordingly, No 
um can pretend to keep a clear cha- 
ntter himſelf, who makes it his buſi- 
tes to blemiſh his neighbour's. That 
kandal which he deals in, thoſe hard re- 
ſettions which he throws about him, will 
lure to recoil ſooner or later, and fall 
back upon his own head. In a word, an 
U name is in fact, and ever will be, the 
Rte of the cenſorious. Nor, in the na- 
ur of the thing, can it well be other- 
ne. But, in truth, this is only a ſmall 
nter, in compariſon of what follows. 
al Judging, and hard cenſures, not 
Muy expole men to the reſentment of 
Mer fellow creatures, but render them 
wücmous to the juſt judgment of God 
nlelf ; who has frequently declared 
N ſelf the avenger of all ſuch unright- 
Au practices. Not that he will judge 
an umuſtly, becauſe they have judged 
5 10; but that he will treat men ri- 
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gratifying of a froward humour, to forfeit 
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a or gently, ſeverely or merciful- 
y, according to the manner in which 
they have treated their fellow-creatures, 
The great Governor of the world will not 
fail to judge it in truth and righteouſneſs, 
let men's judgments be ever ſo unright- 
eous, or their provocations ever ſo great. 
But for that very reaſon, and on that very 
account, he may, and will, have regard 
to the foregoing rule, the equity of which 


is univerſally perceived and acknowledg- 


ed. And great pity it is, that it is not 
more and better conſidered. It would 
ſurely give a check to thoſe licentious 
thoughts, anduncharitable ſpeeches, which 
ſo much abound. Do not all men ſtand 
in great need of favour and compaſſion 
at the hands of God? How comes it then 
to paſs, that they harden their hearts 


againſt each other, and will give no quar- 


ter? If God fhould be extreme to mark 
avhat is done amiſs, what would become 
of the beit of us? What mortal could 


ſtand ſuch a teſt, or abide ſuch a trial? 


And yet in one another we not only mark, 


ſtrictly and ſeverely mark, what is amiſs; 


but oftentimes blame what is not amiſs, 
and condemn the moſt innocent actions. 


The Scripture declares, that he ll have 


judgment without mercy, <vho hath ſhewed 
no mercy. What then mult they expect, 
who judge and cenſure their brethren 


after {ſuch a manner, as neither to ſhew © 


mercy, nor even juſtice? What folly, 
what madneſs, mutt it be, merely for the 


the favour of God, and oblige him to 
ſhut up his loving-kindneſs in diſpleaſure ? — 
Upon the whole, it we deſire to be fa- 
vourably judged, we muſt take heed how 
we judge. We are apt to imagine, that 
no great ſtreſs will be laid on ſuch tran- 
ſient things as words. But we may eaſily 
diſcover, that this is a mere deluſion. 


All fin is conceived in the heart; and 


whether it appear in words, or in deeds, 
or neither, we are equally guilty in the 
ſight of God. Whoever therefore bridleth 
not his tongue, and even curbeth not his 
thoughts, that man's religion is vain. To 
r 0 If we defire life, and that di- 
vine favour which is better than life, it 
behoves us to keep our hearts with all dili- 
genre. This will enable us to obſerve 
with eaſe that direction of the Pſalmiſt: 
Keep thy tongue from ewil; and thy lips, that 
they ſpear no guile. 
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paged by 6 proce of curioſity, or the 
| | ove of truth, or perhaps ſome part; 
SERMON X. intereſt : but on the reſolution of theſs 


On the Excellence and Immortality pra remove bag Has itis 
| | . eath m 
of the Human Soul. utter end of us, and we have no — 


beyond it, this life may be looked upon 
as a mere ſhadow, or a dream not worth 
And the ſpirit ſhall return unto God who gave it. regarding. But perhaps it will be aſked 
: : | what occaſion there is to examine a queſ. 
| Ts chapter begins with an exhorta- tion that we ſind already determined to 
tion to youth, to ſeaſon their minds our hands: for does not revelation af 
with an early ſenſe of God and their duty; ſure us of A future Rate ? and are * 
that it may direct them in all their ways, ice and immortality fully brought to light ir 
and be a ſupport and comfort to them in he goſpel? This is very true; but fiill 
the declenſion of life. The wife preacher the proofs and evidences of natural reaſon 
ſhews the folly of deferring the thoughts deſerve to be conſidered ; partly to arm 
of religion, and the improvement of men's our minds againſt the objections of un. 
minds, to their latter days. He is ſo far helievers, and enable us to promote their 
from looking upon old age as a proper conviction ; and partly for the ſupport and 
ſeaſon for the accompliſhment of this confirmation of our own faith. And in. 
great work, that he repreſents it as ſcarce deed it cannot but give ſatisfaction to 
able to bear its own weight: and then every rational Chriſtian, to find that the 
deſcribes, in a noble allegory, its various doctrines of that revelation which he hay 
infirmities and gradual decays, till it ter- embraced, are perfectly agreeable @ the 
minate in death and diſſolution. Next natures of things, and the reaſon of his 
he purſues the ſoul and body after their own mind. Let us then briefly conſider 
| ſeparation, points out the fate and lot of the great doctrine of a future ſtate in this 
both, and traces them to their reſpective light, and ſee what indications, what eri. 
Originals. The duft, ſays he, ſhall return dence, we can diſcover by it. In order 
to the earth as it was, and the ſpirit ſhall thereto, it will be requiſite to conſider- 
relurn unto God who gave it, That is, the nature of a human ſoul-the pre· 
the body ſhall diſſolve into that earth of ſent condition and circumſtances of man- 
which it was firſt compoſed, and be in- kind and the moral perfections of our 
corporated with it; but the ſoul, being of Maker. I begin with inquiring into the 
a * and nobler nature, will ſurvive nature and frame of a human ſoul; con- 
the ſeparation, and return into the hands cerning which let it be obſerved, in the 
of its Creator, to give an account of Firit place, that it plainly appears tg 
itſelf, and be by him treated and dealt be a ſimple, uncompounded, indivitible 
with according to the condition and cir- ſubſtance. All matter is evidently com- 
cumſtances in which he thall find it. My poſition ; every part or parcel of it being 
text is therefore a plain and poſitive de- an endleſs combination or heap of (ut 
claration of a future ſtate; and, by pro- ſtances ; and, by conſequence, necellani 
bable conſequence, of the perpetuity of liable to diſſolution and corruption: fat 
that ſtate ; which are therefore to be the the particles whereof it conſiſts are i 
ſubjects of the following diſcourſe. And ways unavoidably ſubject to diſunion a 
what can be more worthy of our inquiry ſeparation ; and accordingly hence 
and concern? Of all queſtions that can comes to paſs, that every ſyſtem of nu 
poſſibly come under our conſideration, the ter is broken up in time, and ſooner 
moſt important is, Whether there be later moulders away. But that thei 
not another life after this? Whether is not thus compounded, is manifeſt f. 
we are to die like brute beaſts that have all its perceptions, and all its operatio 
no underſtanding, or to hve again in a as might be ſhewn at large, Were n 
future ſtate, and exiſt for ever? Theſe ſuch arguments too abſtracted for! 
are points of ſuch vaſt moment, ſuch in- preſent occafion. The ſoul then der 
finite conſequefſte, that they neceſſarily an uncompounded, ſingle ſubſtance, © 
demand every man's moſt ſerious atten- admit of no diviſion or diſſolution; & 
tion. In other purſuits we may be en- from hence it clearly follows, that “ 


EccL8ss, x1. part of the 7th verſe. 
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em, X. 
id maſt be incorruptible. But how in- 
oraptible? May not God annihilate it 
dene ver he pleaſes ? Doubtleſs he may: 
ad the ſane may be ſaid of the whole 
mation Whether it be probable that 
will do ſo, is to be inquired and con- 
Wered afterwards. In the mean time, 
ge nay ſafely conclude from the fore- 
pring conſideration, that the ſoul is not 
cable of being deſtroyed by ſecond 
aus; which is all that the preſent ar- 
quent pretends to prove. But, 

Secondly, Another argument, drawn 
fam the nature of the ſoul, is the excel- 
ice of thoſe powers and faculties which 
God has given it. But having particu- 
ky conſidered this point in the fore- 
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þ 2 ning diſcourſe, it will be needleſs to re- 
| * me it here, nor ſhall I repeat. It may 
Tu & fuficient to point out, in a few words, 


nere the force of the argument lies. 
ce God has endued us with intellectual 
ud moral capacities; thoſe great and 
klime powers, which dignify our na- 
tre, and render us partakers of the di- 
me image; it can never be ſuppoſed, 
a the leaſt colour of probability, that 
* ſhould confine us to the ſhort ſpan of 
W preſent life; and intend us, in a few 
ſears, to periſh for ever. Since the ſoul 
nan is ſo highly exalted, and ſo nobly 
ned and furniſhed, it muſt, in all 


of our Kelihood, be deſigned for a very dif- 
10 he nn: duration, as well as a more perfect 
; C0h- he. Eſpecially if we conſider, 


Thirdly, That we neither do nor can 
ve in this life at that perfection, and 
Murty, of which our natures are ma- 
keſtly capable. All the creatures be- 


t beuge us ſeem to attain their full perfec- 
of ſch Wn in their preſent ſtate; I mean, to riſe 
larly” de beight of their reſpective capaci- 
n: (of But this appears far from being the 
are cf human fouls, Even thoſe men 
ion wh bare the largeſt abilities, and faireſt 
ence portunties, and make the beſt uſe of 
of nun, neither do nor can accompliſh their 
ooner Es to the extent of their faculties. 
the doe can neither obtain that meaſure of 


"age, nor thoſe degrees of virtue, 
"Ut portion of happineſs, whereof 

ue capable. Part of human life is 
Fil defore the firſt dawnings of reaſon ; 
* great part of it | any before we 


ce, (0 any ripeneſs of underſtanding. To 
ion; 4% ay be added, the diſadvantages 
that 3 ircays that commonly attend men 1n 


age of life. And how ſhort, 
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how ſcanty, is the intermediate term for 
the culture of our minds, and the im- 
rovement of our faculties ?- Yet ſhort as 
it is, a great part of it is unavoidably 
taken up in providing for the occaſions of 
our bodies, and an wake the demands 
of ſenſe. Are we then ſo framed, as 
barely to be allowed juſt to taſte the 
ſweets of knowledge, and the ſatisfactions 
of truth? Are theſe deſirable objects ſet 
before our eyes to engage our affections, 
and excite our longings; and as ſoon al- 
moſt as we underſtand the worth of them, 
to be ſnatched away from us for ever ? 
Was the ſoul formed with ſuch large ca- 
pacities, for ſuch ſmall improvements, 
and ſo inconſiderable a duration? Was it 
fitted for a perpetual progreſs, and an 
endleſs growth; and yet deſigned to be 
cut off, as it were, in its infancy, and 
eriſh almoſt at its firſt ſetting out? For, 
in truth, the underſtandings of men in 
this life, appear only to be in their infant 
ſtate ; as being doubtleſs capable of ex- 
ceeding their preſent attainments, as 
much as the knowledge of grown men 
exceeds that of children. Again : The 
meaſure of man's virtues and moral 
graces is no leſs imperfect and defective, 
ſuppoſing him as careful and diligent 


about them as he ought to be; yet even 


on this ſuppoſition he could be no very 
great proficient. Conſidering the pat- 
terns that men have to copy after, and 
the perfections they have to imitate, a 
whole eternity may ſeem requiſite for ac- 
compliſhing their minds, and completing 
their improvements: or, to ſpeak more 
1 they can never be completed; 

ecauſe they will ever be capable of fur- 
ther degrees, and higher advancement. 
Beſides, we contract in our firſt years ſuch 
an attachment to our ſenſes and appetites, 
and ſuch a fondneſs for their reſpective 
objects, that the remainder of our lives 
is ſeldom ſufficient to diſengage ourſelves, 
and recover a right bias ; much leſs for 
arriving at a ſtate of perfection. In ſhort, 


we have ſo Any indiſpoſitions to remove, 


ſo many diſorders to rectify, ſo many 
evil habits to ſhake off, and ſo many 
good ones to introduce and eſtabliſh ; that 
the beſt men can only be conſidered as 
beginners and probationers in virtue : ſo 
far are they from being able to perfeQ 
their natures. Can it then be ſuppoſed, 
that God ſhould have ordained us only to 
make an entrance into the paths of wiſ- 
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dom and virtue, or, at the utmoſt, a for the love of natural good being ne. 
very ſhort and precarious progreſs, and ceſſary and unavoidable, in order to gh. 
then totally diſappear, and drop into obli- tain that good, the deſire of exiſtence 
vion ! When we have juſt found our feet, muſt conſequently be ſo too. I mew 
and learned to guide our ſteps, muſt we that it muſt take place, whenever there 
then be ſtruck down, to riſe no more! is happineſs in expectation: for in thi, 
Can theſe be the fruits of our moral en- caſe, the deſire of exiſtence neceſſarily « 
deavours, and religious improvements? ſults from the frame and conftituricn of 
No man can poſlibly believe it, till he nature. How then, or which way, does 
have quite forgotten who it is that governs it amount to an argument of a future 
the world; as will further appear after- ſtate? Had the Creator implanted this 
wards. And ſince man's virtue is thus defire in our minds, it might readily have 
imperfect in this life, his happineſs muſt been concluded that he would not fail to 
needs be fo too: for as to outward goods, gratify it; but how can ſuch a conſe. 
they are little more than ſhadows of true quence be drawn from a defire confeſſed. 
bliſs. The enjoyments of this world are ly neceſſary ? I anſwer, that it is as fil 
empty, and unſatisfactory, as well as un- and forcible a proof in this caſe, as in the 
certain; and the whole train of our pur- other: for to frame our minds, and fy 
ſuits is, in reality, a ſucceſſion of diſap- the nature and conſtitution of things, in 
pointments. Such objects are not big ſuch a manner, as mult neceſſarily pro- 
enough to anſwer our faculties. The eye duce this deſire, is, in effect, the {ame 
is not ſatisfied with ſeeing, nor the ear filled thing as if he had actually and directly 
abith hearing; and much leſs is the mind formed the defire itſelf. And therefore 
in poſſeſſion of its wiſhes. Since then we it is not to be ſuppoſed, in either cate 
cannot find true and ſolid ſatisfaction in that he ſhould ſubje& us to inevitable de. 
this ſtate; ſince we walk in a vain ſhew, luſion and diſappointment. Had he in. 
aud diſquiet ourſelves in vain; we may tended us nothing beyond this life, he 
hence derive jult hopes of better ſucceſs would never have drawn us irreſiſtibly in 
in another. If God created us in order to ſuch falſe hopes, and fallacious de- 
to partake of the overflowings of his fe- fires. Beſides; were the neceſſity of this 
licity, that end neither is, nor ever can deſire to be conſidered as abſolute, and 
be, eſfectually anſwered here; where little every way independent of the divine wil 
more is allowed us than a bare glimpſe of ſtill the argument would hold good: fo 
happineſs, and that at a diſtance. And whatever is abſolutely neceſſary, muſt bg 
who can imagine, after we have ated, juſt and right in itſelf ; and, by conſe 
or endeavoured to act, a ſhort part in the quence, an object of God's approbatiun 
theatre of the world, that the great bu- But, ; 
ſineſs of life ſhould then be finiſhed, and Fifthly, That the ſoul of man vil ſar 
the ſcene ſhuts up for ever? vive this preſent life, may be further a 
Fourthly : Another indication appear- gued from the ſtrength of thoſe denevo 
ing in the nature and frame of our minds, lent affections which God has planted i 
is that carneſt deſire of immortality, which it, affections that knit mankind together 
ſo uniformly and univerſally prevails. A and produce all the ſacred ties of affinity 
future ſtate, and that a perpetual one, conſanguinity, and friendſhip, Til 
is the object of every man's wiſh; his affections improved and heightened in wr 
only excepted, WO is ſo obllinately and tuous characters, by a continual exchany 
deſperately guilty, as to dread the ven- of good offices, by real worth, mutul 
geance of Heaven; and upon that ac- complacency, and reciprocal elteen 
count, and that only, wiſhes himſelf out form that union of minds, that ſacred 
of being. And even in this cafe, the of friendſhip, which adorns and dignife 
deſire of exiſtence is far from being ex- our ſpecies, and contributes fo higaly 
tinguiſhed. It ſtill operates, however the honour and the happineſs of hum 
over-ruled by the terrors of his proſpect. life. The root of it lies deep in or 
But to proceed: I am not ſuppoſing that ture, and the ſtrongeſt principles wil 
the deſire here ſpoken of was, like many us concur to lead us into it. What! 
others, actually planted in our minds by then ſuch propenſions and dilpoſinn 
the Author of nature, a ſuppoſition as And whence comes it to paſs, that de! 
needleſs, as it ſeems to be groundleſs; ſo many ways prompted to erg 
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gage bands, and draw them as cloſe as 

dle? If this preſent ſtate, where our 
are only as an hand-breadth, and our 
I caniſheth as a vapour, be the whole 
Hout exiſtence, it muſt ſeem extremely 
rd to account for the principles and 

vifons we are ſpeaking of. Can men 
| required by the impulſes of nature, 
in! the precepts of virtue, to form ſuch 
al cordial confederacies; to build 
g the faireſt and firmeſt friendſhips, 
wiſe foundations are in the duſt ? When 
ku divides the neareſt relations, and 
de deareſt friends, what is it that ren- 
&r; ſuch a ſeparation tolerable, and ad- 
awiſters real ſupport and conſolation ? Is 
{wot the expeCtation of meeting again in 
ther and a better world? But if this 
was our all, and death our utter de- 
ftion, how dreadful, how inſupport- 
dle would it be? How would it rack 
net hearts to ſee before their eyes a 
pl diſſolution both of friend and friend. 
ſin; and to find themſelves juſt parting, 
wer to meet more? Had therefore our 
liter deſigned us for this life only, he 
wald, in all probability, have given us 
ler affections, and weak er attachments; 
ad thereby have prevented the terrible 
mneties above-mentioned. And indeed 


ich ſtrong ligaments can never be fit for 


eatares of ſo ſhort a duration. Again: 
de ind in our minds a powerful principle 
of gratitude towards benefactors; more 
hecially our Supreme, the author and 


= all good. Him we are bound, 


fall the ties of nature, and reaſon, and 
Rlyion, to reverence and love abith all 
r brarts, and with all our fouls, We are 
ry way excited, by a due contempla- 
wn of his infinite perfections, to frame 
de moſt amiable ideas of him, and to 
"rk up our minds to the higheſt pitch of 
deem and veneration : to conſider the 
rr of his power, the excellence of 
n nyeſty, the depth of his wiſdom, and 
* glory of his goodneſs ; how many and 

Nrious his benefits, how diffuſive and 
Ment his bounty; till our thoughts are 
* and our hearts enflamed, with the 
au, and beauty, and grandeur, of the 
*; and all our faculties conſpire to 

oe and fix us in the admiration of it. 

do What end theſe mighty obligations 
u bowerful attractions ? Why muſt we 
ey faculties, and raiſe our affect- 
igheſt pitch, in e 
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adoring bis boundleſs perfections, if, af- 
ter a very imperfect acquaintance, all our 
hopes are at an end, and the holy flame 
is ſoon to expire, and be extinguiſhed for 
ever? Could ſo great and important a 
preparation be required for any purpoſes 
of this ſhort ſtate? Or would our bounti- 
ful Creator bring us into being, fit us for 
a participation of the ſovereign good, and 
when we had juſt begun to taſte it, ſnatch 
us away, and reduce us to our original 
nothing? Had he intended us for this life 
only, he would rather have concealed 
from us, as much as poſſible, this glorious 
object, than ſet it before us, and draw 
us to it, to ſo very little purpoſe. We 
may ſafely, therefore, conclude, that ſuch 
natural propenſions and tendencies plainly 
point out another ſtate, and can never 
end in fruſtration and diſappointment. 
Were it otherwiſe, an acquaintance with 
God would be ſo far from yielding us 
peace and comfort, that it would afflict 
us beyond meaſure, and drive us into ut- 
ter deſpair. 1 

Sixthly, and laſtly, Another proof, 
and that a very obvious one, ariſes from 
the ſuggeſtions of conſcience; which is 
continually foreboding a future ſtate, and 
urging it powerfully on the minds of men. 


It ſpeaks ſo clearly and conſtantly in be- 


half thereof, and is ſo plain and perempt- 
ory in its declarations, that its teſtimony 
ought not to be rejected; and indeed 
cannot, without great violence done to 
the frame and conſtitution of our own 
minds. The ſoul of man is not only apt 
to ſmart under a ſenſe of guilt, but is al- 
ſo liable to ſecret miſgivings, and pain- 
ful apprehenſions of what is to follow. 
When a man has notoriouſly violated the 
laws of Heaven, or the dictates of right 
reaſon, his conſcience not only rebukes 
him for it, but is frequently ſpreading be- 
fore his eyes the terrors of futurity, and 
the ſad apprehenſions of a miſerable 
doom. On the other hand, when a man 
has maintained his innocence, and held 
faſt his integrity; when he has carefully 
diſcharged his duty, and lived up to the 


dignity of his nature ; his conſcience not 


only applauds him for it, but cheers his 
heart with aſſurances of a future recom- 
penſe, and pleaſing expectations of a 
happy hereafter. Now, if there be no 
real foundation for theſe things; if this 
man's hopes, and the other man's fears, 
are altogether groundleſs and chimerical ; 
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dom and virtue, or, at the utmoſt, a for the love of natural good being ne. 
very ſhort and precarious progreſs, and cel; d unavoidable, 1 | 
y ſho p ous progreſs, and ceſſary an e, in order to gh. 
then totally diſappear, and drop into obli- tain that good, the deſire of exiſtenee 
vion ! When we have juſt found our feet, muſt conſequently be ſo too. I mew 
and learned to guide our ſteps, muſt we that it muſt take place, whenever there 
then be ſtruck down, to riſe no more! is happineſs in expectation: for in this 
Can theſe be the fruits of our moral en- caſe, the deſire of exiſtence neceſſarily Ry: 
deavours, and religious improvements? ſults from the frame and conftituticn of 
No man can poſlibly believe it, till he nature. How then, or which way, does 
have quite forgotten who it is that governs it amount to an argument of a future 
the world ; as will further appear after- ſtate? Had the Creator implanted thi 
wards. And ſince man's virtue is thus deſire in our minds, it might readily have 
imperfect in this life, his happineſs muſt been concluded that he would not fail ts 
needs be ſo too: for as to outward goods, gratify it; but how can ſuch a cone. 
they are little more than ſhadows of true quence be drawn from a defire confeſſed. 
bliſs. The enjoyments of this world are ly neceſſary ? I anſwer, that it is as ful 
empty, and unſatisfactory, as well as un- and forcible a proof in this caſe, as in the 
certain; and the whole train of our pur- other: for to frame our minds, and fy 
ſuits is, in reality, a ſucceſſion of diſap- the nature and conſtitution of things, in 
pointments. Such objects are not big ſuch a manner, as mult neceſſarily pro- 
enough to anſwer our faculties. The eye duce this defire, is, in effect, the ſame 
is not ſatisfied with ſeeing, nor the ear filled thing as if he had actually and diredly 
avith hearing; and much leſs is the mind formed the defire itſelf. And therefore 
in poſſeſſion of its wiſhes. Since then we it is not to be ſuppoſed, in either cal: 
cannot find true and ſolid ſatis faction in that he ſhould ſubject us to inevitable de. 
this ſtate; ſince we walk in a vain ſhew, luſion and diſappointment. Had he in- 
and diſquiet ourſelves in vain; we may tended us nothing beyond this life, he 
hence derive jult hopes of better ſucceſs would never have drawn us irreſiſtibly in- 
in another. If God created ns in order to ſuch falſe hopes, and fallacious de- 
to partake of the overflowings of his fe- fires. Beſides ; were the neceſſity of thi 
licity, that end neither is, nor ever can deſire to be conſidered as abſolute, and 
be, effeQually anſwered here; where little every way independent of the divine wil 
more is allowed us than a bare glimpſe of ſtill the argument would hold good: fo 
happineſs, and that at a diſtance. And whatever is abſolutely neceſſary, muſt bg 
who can imagine, after we have ated, juſt and right in itſelf ; and, by conſe 
or endeavoured to act, a ſhort part in the quence, an object of God's approbation 
theatre of the world, that the great bu- But, | 
ſineſs of life ſhould then be finiſhed, and Fifthly, That the ſoul of man will fur 
the ſcene ſhuts up for ever? vive this preſent life, may be further a 
Fourthly : Another indication appear- gued from the ſtrength of thoſe benevo 
ing in the nature and frame of our minds, - lent affections which God has planted it 
is that carneſt deſire of immortality, which it, affections that knit mankind together 
ſo uniformly and univerſally prevails. A and produce all the ſacred ties of affinity 
future ſtate, and that a perpetual one, conſanguinity, and friendſhip. Tiek 
is the object of every man's wiſh; his affections improved and heightened in vi 
only excepted, who is ſo obllinately and tuous characters, by a continual exchang 
deſperately guilty; as to dread the ven- of good offices, by real worth, mutut 
geance of Heaven; and upon that ac- complacency, and reciprocal eden 
count, and that only, wiſhes himfelf out form that union of minds, that ſacred u 
of being. And even in this cafe, the of friendſhip, which adorns and dige 
defire of exiſtence is far from being ex- our ſpecies, and contributes fo higaly! 
tinguiſhed. It ſtill operates, however the honour and the happineſs of hum 
over-ruled by the terrors of his proſpect. life. The root of it lies deep in or 
But to proceed: I am not ſuppoſing that ture, and the ſtrongeſt principles wu 
the deſire here ſpoken of was, like many us concur to lead us into it. What ne 
others, actually planted in our minds by then ſuch propenſions and diſpoſiuon 
the Author of nature, a ſuppoſition as And whence comes it to paſs, that he? 
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eſe bands, and draw them as cloſe as 

die? If this preſent ſtate, where our 

in; are only as an hand-breadth, and our 

ts vaniſbeth as A Vapour, be the whole 

Four exiſtence, it muſt ſeem extremely 

nd to account for the principles and 

orifions we are ſpeaking of. Can men 

e required by the impulſes of nature, 
in! the precepts of virtue, to form ſuch 

cole of cordial confederacies ; to build 
the faireſt and firmeſt friendſhips, 
wiole foundations are in the diſt? When 
kth divides the neareſt relations, and 
de deareſt friends, what is it that ren- 
En ſuch a ſeparation tolerable, and ad- 
milers real ſupport and conſolation ? Is 
{rot the expeCtation of meeting again in 
mother and a better world? But if this 
i was our all, and death our utter de- 
tation, how dreadful, how inſupport- 
þ would it be? How would it rack 
nen's hearts to ſee before their eyes a 
tl diſſolution both of friend and friend- 
ſip; and to find themſelves juſt parting, 
wer to meet more? Had therefore our 
liter deſigned us for this life only, he 
wild, in all probability, have given us 
cler affe ctions, and weaker attachments; 
ad thereby have prevented the terrible 
mneties above-mentioned. And indeed 
ſch ſtrong ligaments can never be fit for 
teatares of ſo ſhort a duration. Again: 
de ind in our minds a powerful principle 
i gratitude towards benefactors; more 
thecially our Supreme, the author and 
3 all good. Him we are bound, 
ill the ties of nature, and reaſon, and 
Riyion, to reverence and love abith all 
r hearts, and with all our fouls. We are 
"ry way excited, by a due contempla- 
bn of his infinite perfections, to frame 
de moſt amiable ideas of him, and to 
Wrk up our minds to the higheſt pitch of 
fieem and veneration: to conſider the 
r of his power, the excellence of 
n nyeſty, the depth of his wiſdom, and 
it glory of his goodneſs ; how many and 
"us his benefits, how diffuſive and 
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adoring his boundleſs perfections, if, af- 
ter a very imperfect acquaintance, all our 
hopes are at an end, and the holy flame 
is ſoon to expire, and be extinguithed for 
ever? Could ſo great and important a 
preparation be required for any purpoſes 
of this ſhort {tate ? Or would our bounti- 
ful Creator bring us into being, fit us for 
a participation of the ſovereign good, and 
when we had juſt begun to taſte it, ſnatch 
us away, and reduce us to our original 
nothing ? Had he intended us for this life 
only, he would rather have concealed 
from us, as much as poſſible, this glorious 
object, than ſet it before us, and draw 
us to it, to ſo very little purpole. We 
may ſafely, therefore, conclude, that ſuch 
natural propenſions and tendencies plainly 
point out another ſtate, and can never 
end in fruſtration and diſappointment. 
Were it otherwiſe, an acquaintance with 
God would be ſo far from yielding us 
peace and comfort, that it would afflict 
us beyond meaſure, and drive us into ut- 
ter deſpair. NY Fa. 
Sixthly, and laſtly, Another proof, 
and that a very obvious one, ariſes from 
the ſuggeſtions of conſcience; which is 
continually foreboding a future ſtate, and 
urging it powerfully on the minds of men. 
It ſpeaks ſo clearly and conſtantly in be- 


half thereof, and is ſo plain and perempt- 


ory in its declarations, that its teſtimony 
ought not to be rejected; and indeed 
cannot, without great violence done to 
the frame and conſtitution of our own 
minds. The ſoul of man is not only apt 
to ſmart under a ſenſe of guilt, but is al- 
ſo liable to ſecret miſgivings, and pain- 
ful apprehenſions of what is to follow. 
When a man has notoriouſly violated the 


laws of Heaven, or the dictates of right 


reaſon, his conſcience not only rebukes 
him for it, but is frequently ſpreading be- 
fore his eyes the terrors of futurity, and 
the ſad apprehenſions of a miſerable 
doom. On the other hand, when a man 
has maintained his innocence, and held 
faſt his integrity; when he has carefully 
diſcharged his duty, and lived up to the 
dignity of his nature; his conſcience not 
only applauds him for it, but cheers his 
heart with aſſurances of a future recom- 
penſe, and pleaſing expectations of a 
happy hereafter. Now, if there be no 
real foundation for theſe things; if this 
man's hopes, and the other man's fears, 
are altogether groundleſs and chimerical ; 
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what account is to be given of either? 
How came they to ſpread ſo wide, and 
be ſo deeply rooted in human nature? 
This argument ſeems equally concluſive, 
whether we mean by conſcience merely 
the operation of our intellectual faculty, 
or an inſtinctive principle ſuperadded 
thereto: for, upon either ſuppoſition, 
we are manifeſtly ſo framed, as naturally 
and unavoidably to fall into ſuch a per- 
ſuaſion, and fix in it. Nay, when fin 


and wickedneſs have made it men's inte- 


reſt to ſhake it off, and to wiſh and ſtrive 
againſt it as much as poſſible, they can 
ſeldom or never accompliſh it. The ex- 
pectation of a future ſtate ſticks faſt in 
their minds; haunting and terrifying 
them, in ſpight of all their arts and en- 
deavours to the contrary. Whatever 
means may be uſed, conſcience is never 
to be quite filenced ; and very often it 
ſpeaks ſo loudly and awfully, as to ſtartle 


the ſinner, and makes him tremble in the 


midſt of his vicious purſuits, and criminal 
enjoyments. What then can be the 
meaning of theſe natural anticipations ? 
If there be nothing to come hereafter, 


how ſtrangely is man amuſed, and how 


unaccountably miſled ? All appearances 
without him, and every principle with- 
in him, conſpire to deceive him. If the 


grave was his utmoſt limit, why ſhould 


he find himſelf under a neceſſity of look- 
ing beyond it ? to what end were ſuch 
clear proſpects opened, and ſuch ſtrong 
expectations kindled ? by what ftrange 


fate is he compelled to walk in a vain 


fſhew, and diſquiet himſelf in vain? But 
the truth is, ſuch a ſuppoſition is deſti- 
tute of all manner of foundation ; as being 
directly repugnant both to the nature of 
God and man; as will further appear 
hereafter. Whatever conſcience pre- 
ſages, whatever uncorrupted reaſon ſug- 
geſts, may ſecurely be relied on, and con- 
ſidered as the voice of him, who can ne- 


ver diſappoint his creatures, or falſify 


thoſe expectations which he has given 
them. And indeed it is impiety to ſup- 
Poſe, that Infinite Wiſdom cannot govern 


the world without the help of fallacy and 


fiction, 


This argument, drawn from natural 


conſcience, will appear yet ſtronger, if we 
conſider the extent and univerſality of it. 
It is not a notion or an impulſe that pre- 
vails here and there; at ſome certain 


umes, and ſome particular parts of the 


be fo deeply rooted in the minds of men! 


— 2 


world; the voice of it has been heard 
in all ages, and in all nations, and in 
convictions ſpread over the face of the 
whole earth : ſcarce an exception to he 
found even among the moſt uncivilized 
and barbarous people. There is, indeed 
and has been all along, a great differ. 
ence in men's ideas of a future fate, ac. 
cording to the lights received amor 
them, and the degrees of their improve. 
ment; but the 2 itſelf, in ſome 
dreſs or other, has univerſally prevailed, 
Which plainly ſhews it to be, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, natural; a 
ariſing from the frame and conſtitution 
of our minds, and the genuine prin. 
ciples of humanity. Was it not founded 
on nature, and perfectly agreeable tg 
unprejudiced reaſon, how ſhould it ever 
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even of the beſt and wiſeſt men, in 2 
more peculiar manner; and thoſe try 
deſtitute of ſupernatural light, and the 
benefit of revelation, This conſider. 
ation may be juſtly accounted a ftronp 
reſumption in behalf of the dodtrine 
before us. For certainly it would be 
very ſtrange, if men's minds were {q 
framed and turned, that even the wiz} 
and worthieſt of them ſhould naturally 
run into ſuch ſentiments concerning th 
matter, as had no foundation in truth or 
nature. What ſhould give mankind fuch 
an invincible bias to error, ſuch an uni, 
verſal tendency to deluſion ? The more 
we conſider theſe things, the more ut 
ſhall be at a loſs to give any account of 
them, but what either ſuppoſes, or mut 
terminate in, the truth and reality of x 
ſuture ſtate. | 
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Ihe ſame Subject continued. 
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Eccrs. xii. part of the 7th verſe. 
And the ſpirit ſhall return unto God who gave th 


1* a former diſcourſe on theſe words 
- I propoſed to conſider briefly th! 
proofs and evidences of a future ſtar, 
ariſing from natural reaſon; and beg 
with thoſe arguments which are play 
deducible from the frame and conſtitd 
tion of our own minds. Tus head beng 
then diſpatched, what now remain wy 
inquired into, is the preſent 1 


r © is 


mo 
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ul circumſtances of mankind, conſider- 
d relatively and in connexion with the 
hom attributes and perfections of the 
bey. 1 ſhall give a ſhort account of 
ach, as far as our ſubject is concerned; 
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ifer, de argument, and point out the con- 
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dion, which naturally flows from 


den. W , 
4; to the preſent condition and cir- 
anfances of mankind, the fact is plainly 
s follows : We find from daily expe- 
ence, and general obſervation, that 
der is no regular diſtribution of good 
nl eil in this life: in many reſpects, 
dl things come alike to all, and there is one 
ment to the righteous and to the wicked. 
Though virtue naturally tends to happi- 
6, and vice is naturally productive of 
miſery, yet in this world neither of theſe 
efets conſtantly happens: many things 
encurring to hinder both the one and 
the other, We ſee that good men are 
emoſed to various hardſhips and misfor- 
tines; which, on numberleſs occaſions, 
they are forced to undergo. So far they 
atentimes are from being happy, as 
night be hoped and expected, that they 
we deeply diſtreſſed, and greatly miſera- 
le; fo far from reaping the proper 
dun of their virtue, as to ſuffer like 
en{.doers, and be compaſſed about with 
i fad variety of wretchedneſs. Nay, it 
lu too often happened, that their very 
ne has been the occaſion of their ſut- 
frings, and the accidental cauſe of all 


re ug 5 

ant eber calamities. On the other hand, 
mat "ied men often proſper and flourith in 
a midit of their iniquities; not only 


taping the forementioned hardſhips, 
hut abounding in all the pleaſures and 
*0yments of life. Nay, their very wick- 

5 18 ſometimes the occaſion of their 
praperity; and a great part of their 
1s perhaps a continued ſcene of ſuc- 
eliful vice and triumphant villany. All 
8 and countries abound in inſtances of 
dan theſe kinds, and the obſervation 
— 2 common among men— 

mucuoully and irregularly are good 
ud eyil diſpenſed here Saar! And in- 
$ has been at all times ſo remark- 
1 that many ill-adviſed men have 
pay taken occaſion from hence to call 
Pelton either Divine Providence, or 
(vine PerfeCtions : but on very 
*; $70unds, as will be ſeen after- 
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In the mean time, however difficult it 
may have been to account for the provi- 
dential diſpenſations of this life, moſt 
certain it is, that God's moral character 
is, and muſt be, perfectly clear and un- 
ſpotted. He neceſſarily approves virtue, 
and diſapproves vice, becauſe the one is 
eſſentially amiable, and the other abſo- 
lutely odious in its own nature. Conform- 
ably hereto, he is perpetually directed 
by the ſacred rule of truth and moral fit- 
neſs in all his proceedings, and in all his 
dealings with his creatures. A Being of 
infinite wiſdom muſt, at all times, infalli- 
bly a& according to the reaſons of things, 
and the right of every caſe, becauſe there 
is always a motive, a powerful motive, 
for ſo doing, ariſing from the intrinſic 
worth and excellence of ſuch actions; and 
becauſe, on the other hand, there can 
be no poſſible motive to induce God, on 
any cccaſion, to deviate from this divine 
rule,——Frail man indeed is very much 
governed by affections and paſſions, and 
thoſe, alas! often irregular ; but his 
Maker, being entirely void of all affec- 
tion, can only be influenced by reaſon 
and rectitude; from which there is no- 
thing to withdraw him, and to which he 
is therefore immoveably attached. The 
conſequence of which is, the perfect 
11ghteouſnels of his government, and the 
inviolable equity of all diſpenſations.— 
Two other particulars relating to our 
ſubject I ſhall only juit mention, as 
being univerſally acknowledged and un- 
derſtood: the one is, that God is privy 
to our whole conduct, and intimately ac- 
quainted with all our thoughts, words, 
and actions; and the other, that the lot 
and condition of every creature is alto- 
gether dependent on him; good and 
evil being lodged in his hands, and his 
power of diſpenſing them abſolute and 
uncontrollable.— Theſe truths being 
premiſed, I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew 
how we are to argue from them, in 
order to a clear and ſatisfactory proof of 
the great point before us: and here 
we ſhall find, that, ſuppoſing our ſouls 
to periſh with our bodies, the whole ſcene 
of things here below is utterly unaccount- 
able, and indeed directly repugnant to the 
moral perfection of the Deity. 

If then virtue be in itſelf really better 
and more deſerving than vice, it undeni- 
ably follows, that good men have a better 
title to favour than wicked men; their 
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conduct being intrinſically more amiable 
and meritorious. And that virtue is really 
thus preferable, is, to all intelligent 
beings, as evident as the difference 
between light and darkneſs: and if to 
all intelligent bcings, much more to the 
Supreme, whoſe eye 15 perfectly pure, 
and his judgment unprejudiced and infal- 
lible. Virtue therefore is ſecure of his 
approbation; and, by conſequence, virtu- 
ous men of his favour: for goodnels in 
the action is deſert in the agent; and 
deſert in the agent is a title that can 
never poſſibly be rejected by an all- 
There can be no 
better or ſtronger reaſon given, why 
God ſhould favour one man, and dif- 
countenance another, than that the one 
is virtuous, and the other vicious. Nay, 
if our ideas may be truſted, it is the only 
one that can finally have any weight with 
fo perfect a judge. Moſt certain there- 
fore it is, that God will treat men accord- 
ingly; judging them according to their 
works, and diitinguiſhing the righteous 


from the wicked in a molt ſignal manner 


conformably to moral truth, and the 
eternal reaſons of things. This, I ſay, 
will moſt aſſuredly be done at ſome time 
or other. But it is not done in this life, 
as we have already obſerved and acknow- 
ledged; and therefore there will certain- 
ly be another. Since at preſent the 
wicked frequently proſper, and the 
righteous fall into Aiftrets, contrary to 
the deſerts of the one, and the demerits 
of the other; it plainly follows, that 
there mult and will be a future ſtate, to 
adjult this irregularity, and rectify the 
diſorders occaſioned by it. Without 
queſtion, God has wiſe reaſons for diſ- 
penſing good and evil promiſcuoully in 
this world ; and ſome of them we know : 
but without a future ftate, he could have 
none at all. Nay, ſuch a proceeding 


would, in that caſe, be directly repugnant 


to all the reaion in the world. Was 
there to be no lite hereafter, every man 
would undoubtedly be happy or unhappy 
here in proportion to his virtues or vices. 
All the events and diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence, would turn upon this hinge, and 
the bleſſings of Heaven be diſtributed by 
this rule. But ſince we find it in fact 


very much otherwiſe, the doctrine before 
us ſeems as clear and certain, as that 
God /oveth righteouſneſs and hatcth iniquity. 

Here perhaps it may be alleged, that 
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the beſt men, notwithflanding their »; 
tues, have tranſgreſſed more or leſs 11 
are therefore ſinners in the ſight of ny 
that upon this account they haye 90 
right to complain of their preſent harg. 
ſhips and ſufferings, ſuppofing theſe fal. 
terings not to exceed the proportion of 
their demerits. To this I anbver, thar 
however this allegation may ſerve to f 
the mouths, and filence the murmurs, of 
unhappy men, it no way affects the 27 
gument before us; which is drawn from 
the moral perfection of the Deity, and 
that rule of righteouſneſs by which he 
muſt neceflarily be ſuppoſed to procees 
in all his diſpenſations. Ihe belt ner, 
we are told, have failed and fallen ſbon 
of their duty, and are therefore juſiy 
puniſhable at any time. Be it ſo. By 
have not wicked men failed and offend:4 
much more; and therefore delerved 
much greater puniſhment ! Suppoſing 
then no future ſtate, how comes it 0 
paſs, that they are not puniſhed, conſlatt- 
ly puniſhed, in this world, in propor on to | 
their demerits ? If the former be juſt ard 
fir, do we not plainly ſee that the latter 
is much more {0 ? To execute ſentence 
ſpeedily on good men, becauſe they have 
ſometimes erred and done àmiſs, and at 
the ſame time quite overlook the crimes 
of notorious ſinners, is impoſſible to be 
reconciled with any idea of moral truth, 
Whatever reaſon be aſſigned for the un» 
mediate puniſhment of thoſe delinquents | 
who are leaſt guilty, muſt needs hold 
much ſtronger in reſpect of thoſe who are 
moſt guilty : and therefore, excluding 
a life to come, no wicked man would 
ever have proſpered in this. And the 
reaſon is, becauſe a righteous and periect 
Governor can never act arbitranly, er 
capriciouſly ; but will always follow the 
rule of equity, and the right of tie cat. 
It mutt indeed be confeſſed, that in very 
many caſes, we cannot preſume to Jug? 
of the grounds and reaſons of the Divine 
conduct; but in the preſent caſe, they ar 
ſo plain, and clear, and cogent, that it 
there be any truth in our faculties, and 
virtue and vice be real things, there 
no room for doubt, or the leait ſulpicon 
of error. God will aſſuredly manifek 
his righteouſneſs in the mol public man. 
ner, and redreſs the confuſions of this fte 
ſent life. | : 
Should it be further urged, that die 
ſuflerings of the righteous are 1 
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tied by that ſerenity of mind, and ſelf- 
sf tion which their virtues affords 
dem; and that therefore there is no 
ccaſion for a future ſtate to make them 
ends; the anſwer is as follows: It is 
Heed readily granted, that virtue is 
{avs amiable, always beneficial, in its 
een nature; and would be greatly fo in 
frourable conditions and circumſtances, 
zu in the caſe we are ſpeaking of, its 
principal comſorts vaniſh, and the enjoy- 
ment of it dwindles to almoſt nothing. 
Spoſing a man both virtuous and proſ- 
perous, he could not be accounted 
bppy, had he no proſpect beyond the 
rave. Neither outward advantages, 
wor inward improvements, could avail 
km much, if he ſtood ſo near the brink 
o deſtruction, and expected ſo ſoon a 
wal diſſolution both of ſoul and body. 


But this is not the caſe before us; we 


ue ſpeaking of a good man very unhappy 
n this world, and deeply diſtreſſed ; ſur- 
founded with griefs and calamities, and 
perhaps his whole life a continued ſcene 
of ſorrow and tribulation. Here then 
the queſtion is, whether, without a fu- 
ture late, his virtue be able to make him 
ple amends for all his ſufferings; to 
heal the wounds of misfortune, and ſup- 
port him finking under a load of adver- 
ſtr? Alas! this is ſo far from being the 
7ath of his caſe, that he is almoſt entire- 
ir diſqualified to receive any enjoyment, 
o any comfort from his virtue. Extre- 
nity of pain and grief will admit of no 
comfort but what beams from above. 
nd if the windows of Heaven were quite 
ſuvt, what could a good man, in ſuch a 
condition, do more, than fit down diſcon- 
Fate, and abandoned to ſorrow and de- 
hair? But is not virtue, in itſelf, fair, 
ad lovely, and full of charms? True; 

t he 18 not at leiſure, not in a condition, 
o attend to them: and if he was, the 
more loyely he found it, the more it 
would prieve him to think, that he had 
w hopes of living to enjoy it; excepting 
the poor remainder of a ſhort and preca- 
Nous life, Can then a righteous God 
Ave virtuous men thus deſtitute, or 

$ them into the world for ſuch a pur- 
poſe as this ? Impoſſible. Such a pro- 
ceeding appears quite inconſiſtent even 
"ro: goodneſs ; much more with 


e. 


But further: It may deſerve to be con- 
ered, that part of our ſpecics are cut 
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off before they are capable of either con- 
tracting guilt, or even knowing the dif- 
ference between vice and virtue. Among 
theſe, doubtleſs there are ſome whoſe por- 

tion of evil exceeds their good; whoſe 
little lives are almoſt filled up with pain, 
and ſuffering, and lamentation. Now if 
theſe hardſhips are to be made up abun- 
dantly in another life, there is no diffi- 
culty at all in the caſe. But, ſuppoſing 
no future ſtate, it ſeems not only difficult, 
but utterly impoſſible, to be accounted 
for; ſince, on this ſuppoſition, their very 
exiſtence is a calamity, an injury, a curſe. 
It is not conceivable, that the all- wiſe and 


all- perfect Creator ſhould produce any 


beings in vain; much leſs, that he ſhould 

produce them for ſuch an end as is worſe 
than none at all. I will got preſume to 
ſay, that the communication of good is 
the ſole end of the creation; but one 
end, one chief end, we plainly perceive 
it muſt have been: and therefore we 
may be aſſured, that no creatures can be 
ſent into the world with a quite contrary 


view; neither can any be treated, with- 


out any demerit of their own, ſo hardly 
and rigorouſly, as to give juſt cauſe for 
doubting of ſuch a concluſion. If then 
the foregoing caſe be really fact, as can- 
not I think be denied, or diſputed, it 
affords, of itſelf, an unanſwerable proof 
of a future ſtate : and, if among the 
adult part of mankind, there are, or 
have been, any ſo innocent and good, 
and yet ſo unhappy and wretched, that 
their ſufferings have exceeded the pro- 
portion of their demerits ; the ſame con- 
ſequence will follow, and every ſuch in- 
ſtance will yield an irreſiſtible argument 
for the truth of that doctrine which we 
have been conſidering. For moſt certain 
it is, that God can never ordain any man 
to ſuffer more than he has deſerved, with- 
out making him full reparation either 
here, or hercafter. | | 


Thus then we may fafely and juſtly 
argue from the preſent condition and cir- 
cumſtances of mankind ; which, without 
a future ſlate, are plainly repugnant to 
the Divine attributes ; . with a 
future ſtate, as plainly an Pony 
agreeable thereto: for, admitting ſuc 
a ſtate, the unequal and irregular diftri- 
butions of this life are eaſily ſolved, and 
readily accounted for. Nay, they be- 
come not only intelligible, but manifeſtly 
convenient, ſuitable, and fit ; as directly 

conducing 
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conducing to prepare mankind for ſuch a 
ſtate, by a fuller exerciſe and improve- 
ment of every virtue. For a life to 
come, it may be, and is, highly fitting, 
that we be trained and tutored here in a 
ſtate of diſcipline and probation, Human 
virtue may require, in order to its per- 
fection and our happineſs, that it be thus 
tried, prepared, and purified : and dif- 
ferent minds may require different trials, 
and various diſpenſations. On which 
account we have no reaſon to wonder, 
when we find good men in great diſtreſs ; 
this being perhaps no more than what is 
neceſſary to form an exalted character; 
to produce more illuſtrious virtue, and 
triumphant merit. To ftrangers and pil- 
grims, ſeeking a better country, and travel- 
ling to their appointed home, no difficul- 
ties or diſtreſſes on the road can ſeem 
either unnatural, or intolerable ; eſpe- 
cially, when they have the pleaſure and 
the encouragement to know that their 
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own final advantage will be thereby pro- 


moted. Since then our condition and 
circumſtances here below, are no other 
than what might be expected, ſuppoſing 
a future ſtate, this may be looked on as 
a further preſumption of the reality of 
ſuch a ſtate. And thus our preſent life 
will be conſidered, what it really is, a 
nurſery for the next; where we are to be 
properly educated, and carefully diſ- 


ciplined, for a more durable and bliſsful 


ſtate. But, on the other hand, if we 
exclude futurity, and give up all our 
hopes and pretenſions beyond the grave; 


this preſent life becomes, in the eyes of 


thinking men, all darkneſs, diſcomfort, 
and perplexity ; a ſad ſcene of deſperate 
diſorder, and inextricable confuſion. 
This, I have ſhewn, can never be the 
caſe of mankind, while they are under 
the government of Infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs. Upon the whole, whether we 
conſider the nature and condition of man, 
or the nature and perfections of his 
Maker, we find plain indications, and 
| ſolid proofs, of the important doctrine now 
before us. 

What remains to be conſidered is, 
whether or no the future ſtate here treated 
of will be of perpetual duration. It 
does not indeed neceſſarily follow, that 


becauſe the ſoul ſurvives the body, there- 


fore it muſt exiſt for ever. For 

doubtleſs it muſt always be in the Crea- 

tor's power to put a period to its exiſt 
9 
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ence; and therefore its im ity en 
tirely depends on his good will and plea 
ſure : and if this will has been revealed, | 
as God be thanked it has, it muſt needs 
be peculiarly fitting to have recourſe to 
that revelation, as will be obſerved | 
afterwards. However, at preſent, let us 
o on with the evidence of natural rea. 
fon ; which, even as to this point, de. 
ſerves our attention. Since then God is 
pleaſed to prolong the ſoul's exiſtence 
after death, and provide for it another 
ſtate, as appears from a great variety of 
proofs ; it follows from thence, with high | 
degrees of probability, that he will al. 


ways continne its being, and ſuffer it to 


enjoy that immortality which ſeems to he 
the privilege of its nature. The force of 
that argument, which we have juſt exa. 
mined, concerning the ſufferings of the 
innocent, and the adverſities of the 
righteous, does not indeed extend thug 
far; becauſe another life of a limited 
duration may undoubtedly be ſufficient to 
compenſate both. Nevertheleſs we have, 
evea from reaſon, good grounds to hope 
that our next life will be unlimited and 
endleſs. I ſhall content myſelf at pre. 
ſent with mentioning theſe two things: 
Firft, that as far as our ideas reach, nogood 
reaſon can be aſſigned, why God ſhould 
interpoſe to prevent the immortality of 
the ſoul ; nothing of this ſort having ever 
been urged, or produced, with the leaſt 
appearance orcolour of probability. And, 
ſecondly, good reaſons may be aſſgned 
for the contrary ſuppoſition. The ends 
of the creation, as far as we know them, 
are confeſſedly the glory of God, and 
the good and happineſs of his creatures. 
Now the longer good men are ſuffered to 
exiſt in an happy ſtate, the more they mult 
needs be bleſſed, and God be plorihed: 
and by the perpetuation of ſuch a fate, 
we plainly perceive that the ſame great | 
ends will be promoted for ever. But, fur. 
ther: Theſe reaſons againſt annihilation 
will not only eternally hold good, but de 
continually gathering new force and 
ſtrength. The longer virtuous men live, 
in ſuch a ſlate, the fitter they muſt be for 
life ; and therefore we may preſume, the 
leſs will be the danger of extinchon. 
Their faculties muſt grow, their capact 
ties enlarge, and all their improvements 
increaſe, through every part of duraton. 
Great advances muſt be ever mw 
knowledge, and virtue, and affe - 


muſt be continually more and more 
bn of contemplating, admiring, and 
ejoying the Author of all good, and the 
Foantain of all perfection. To imagine, 
ker this progreſs, and theſe exaltations 
that God ſhould cut the 


ed 00 their nature, I 

us read of their exiſtence, and put an end 
a © their beings, is to ſuppoſe him acting, 
e. v far as we can judge, quite contrary to 


de reaſons of things, and. the chief 
ds of the creation: for it ſeems very 
ident to our underſtandings, that much 


of nore happineſs is producible by a grant 
gh | of inmortality, than by any ſucceſſion of 
al. hirits temporary and mortal; foraſmuch 
to i the happineſs of the bleſſed muſt na- 


tally riſe in a very high proportion to 


of de length of their exiſtence. Again: By 
Xa rity of reaſon, it might as well be con- 
the duded, that God will ſome time or other 
the mibilate the angels, and deſtroy the 
hus whole hoſt of heaven, as that he ſhould 
ted | take away the exiſtence of juſt men made 
t to perfect, There will be, both for men 
we, ud angels, an employment adequate to 
ope the eternity we are ſpeaking of. They 
and my ſearch for ever into the divine per- 
pre ſettions, and divine workmanſhip, with- 
os; cit being able to exhauſt the ſubjects, or 
00d eren comprehend them. They may copy 
ould ner God's moral excellence, ſtriving to 
of wproach it nearer and nearer through all 
ever wes; and yet ever remain at an infinite 
leaſt dance from it. In ſhort, nothing leſs 
Ind, than immortality, nothing leſs than an 
pned endleſs duration, can ſuit that tranſcendent 
ends oje&, for the ſtudy, adoration, and en- 


ment, of which they were, both of 


and tem, originally created. Theſe con- 
ures. vderations, together with the arguments 
ed to before produced from the frame and con- 
muſt ſitution of our minds, appear fully ſuf- 
fed kent for the conviction of unprejudiced 
ſtate, nen. Yet, after all, though the doctrines 
great a future tate, and the immortality of 
, fur- tie foul, are ſupported by a great variety 
lation if clear and convincing proofs, ariſing 
ut be rom the mere light of natural reaſon ; 
and Jet it is well and happy for us, that thoſe 
by Proots are enforced and confirmed by re- 
** lation; that we have aſſurances from 
3 ren of our perpetual exiſtenee, and 
chou. tat * and immortality are fully brought 
apact- t light in the goſpel. This gives a power- 
ments fl kanction to the dictates of our con- 
2 es, and the deciſions of our under- 
4. 1 gs, As the evidences of reaſon 
P The "then our faith, ſo the evidences of 
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faith eſtabliſh the doctrines of reaſon z 
thereby leaving us doubly without ex- 
cuſe, if we reject the truth, or ſuffer our 
minds to be drawn into a diſbehef of this 
moſt important article. 

The time will only permit me to point 
out very briefly what uſe we ought to 
make of the foregoing doctrine. Are 
we then deſigned for immortality, and 
fitted with ſuitable faculties for an endleſs 


duration? How grateful a ſenſe ought we 


to have of the Creator's goodneis and 
bounty ! What tributes of praiſe and 
4 72-0 are due for ſuch mighty 
bleſſings, ſuch ineſtimable privileges! 
What returns of pious adoration, and re- 
ligious reverence, in wall, word, and 
deed! But more eſpecially ought we ta 
take care, as the beſt and moſt acceptable 
expreſſion of our gratitude, that we make 
a wiſe and proper uſe of theſe bleſſings, 
that we — worthy of the high expecta· 
tions, and the glorious proſpect which 
he has ſet before us; that we demean 
ourſelves in ſuch manner as becomes thoſe 
who are made little lower than the angels, 
and alike deſtined for immortality ; that, 
by a diligent application to wiſdom and 
virtue, we improve our minds as much 
as poſſible, and prepare them for eternity 
to the utmoſt ge, On our con- 
duct here depends all our ſucceſs hereaf- 
ter. If, by evil practices, and vicious 
habits, we lay the foundations of a miſe- 
rable futurity, our joy will be turned into 
grief and terror, and the greateſt of all 
bleſſings into the deepeſt calamity, and 
the direſt curſe. In the next life, vice 
and virtue will each produce its own na- 
tural effects, however external cauſes may 
co-operate with them. Every vice, every 
evil habit, that we carry with us into 
another world, will, like an evil ſpirit, 
haunt us for ever, and perſecute us to 
all eternity. No fiends, no furies, will 
be able to torment men hereafter like ſin 
and guilt ; the rage and remorſe of which 
no words can ' repreſent, no thoughts 
conceive. On the other hand, every 
grace, every virtue, every good habit, 
will enlarge our capacities for happineſs, 
and be a further preparation for it. They 
will not only preſerve the ſoul in perpe- 
tual health and eaſe, but prove inex- 
hauſtible ſources of joy and gladneſs. 
They will likewiſe make it meet to par- 
take of thoſe unſpeakable felicities which 
God has prepared for the righteous. — 
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how bleſſed muſt that immortality be, 
where every thing within, and every 
thing without, adminiſter delight, and 
ppiv to augment and eſtabliſh their 
happineſs. Laſtly : Since there will be 
another life, and that an eternal one, it 
muſt be very abſurd to engage our af- 
fections deeply in this; or to be immo- 
derately ſolicitous about any of its vain 
and tranſitory enjoyments. Jo ſet our 
hearts on the mean and periſhing objects 
of this world, is, in effect, to forget the 

rivileges of our nature, and the joys and 
glories of a bleſſed immortality. What 
are hours, or days, or years; nay, what 
is time itſelf, in compariſon of an eternal 
duration ! 'This life can bear no propor- 


tion to the next; and yet we ſuffer it al- 


moſt to engroſs our thoughts, and run 
away with our affections. We regard 
this very ſhort ſpan of time, as if it was 
eternity; and we regard eternity, as if it 


were nothing. Our reaſon plainly informs 
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us, that, ſuppoſing a future ſtate duzen, 
and uncertain, ſtill we unh & es 
vided for the important chance, 1. 
come adventurers for another world. But 
fince we have all the evidence and au! 


ance that can, in reaſon, be expegteg 
* 


or even deſired, what words are able ; 

expreſs the folly, or rather frenzy of 
thoſe, who ſlight ſuch a good, and th 

lect fo great ſalvation | To conclude Tt 
the greateſt and moſt durahle happineſ 
that we are capable of wiſhing, be 1 
ed to merit our attention and concem 

then have we juſt cauſe to bend * 
thoughts this way, and devote our hej 
endeavours to the attainment of it. Our 
true intereſt prompts us to withdraw our 
affections from the fleeting ſhadows of | 
this life; continually exhorting us to mo. 
derate our purſuit of things temporal, tba: 
_ finally loje not the things which are (ter, 
nate 
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he well knew, the importance of divine 
| 3 . truths demanded from him. But then, 
The Importance of a Religious Prin- (Matt. xii. 34.) out of the abundance 7 the 

ciple to per ſonal Vir tue and Hap- Heart his mouth Jſpake on ſuch occaſions. 


pineſs. Nor was his diſcourſe only inſtructive, but 
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(Pſal. xxxvii. 30.) So much regard, 


PSALM XXXVIL 31. 


The law of his God is in his heart: none of his 
ſteps ſhall ſlide, | 


MONG thoſe unhappy conſequences, 
which diſputes about religion 
ne uſually found to draw after them, this 


wilt they unſettle the minds of many, 
ad actually overthrow the faith of ſome, 
they too generally draw off the attention 
of others from what always. ought to be 
the principal object of it. It is true, 
knowledge may, by this means, be in- 
caſed ; ſo that moſt men ſhall become 
qulified, at leaſt ſhall think themſelves 
qualified, to diſcuſs theſe points with kill 
ad ſubtilty. But, I fear, we are too 
igt to reſt here: to conſider religion as a 
rater of notion only and ſpeculation, as 
aculated for the purpoſes of intellectual 
entertainment, rather than of vital im- 
provement in virtue and holineſs : and, 
U ſo, our concern about religion ends 
dere it ought only to begin; whilſt we 
make that the whole buſineſs of it, which 
Jars no more than an introduction to 
Religion has not always been thus 
treated : in the Pſalmiſt's days particu- 
ly we find, it was thought worthy, 
not only to fill the heads, and to employ 
de tongues, but to warm the hearts, of 
is profeſſors. The mouth of the righteous 
"1, it ſeems, as opportunities offered 
emſelves, was exerciſed in wiſdom, and 
* Fingue would be talking of judgment, 

13 p g 


s none of the leaſt conſiderable that, 


his life unblameable, becauſe his ſenſe of 
religion was hearty and affectionate. The 
law of his God was in his heart : therefore 
none of his ſteps did ſlide. 


And, however the profeſſors of reli- 


ion may be altered, the nature of things 
is ſtill the ſame. That religion, which 
will ever be of real ſervice in the regula- 
tion of our conduct, muſt ſtill be, as it 
was then, ſeated in the heart, Out of 
the heart are the iſſues of life; (Prov. iv. 
23.) and nothing will be able effectually 
to give motion and direction to our ſeve- 
ral powers, which does not firſt affect this 
main ſpring within us. In proportion as 
religion is or is not the ruling principle 
in the heart, its influence on men's whole 
outward behaviour will be powerful and 
prevailing, or weak only and precarious. 
When the law of his God is ma man's 
heart, then, and then only, none of his 
ſteps ſhall ſlide. | 

The words contain a ſhort, but juſt, 
deſcription of one principal ingredient in 
the upright man's character, and an en- 
gaging recommendation of it from its 
happy effect upon his conduct. And, in 
order to confider them as uſefully as may 
be, I ſhall endeavour, in the plaineſt man- 
ner I can, 

I. Firſt, To ſhew, what is implied in 
the expreſſion, © The lax of his God is in 
his heart; and, who is intitled to that 
character. 

II. Secondly, To illuſtrate the benefi- 
cial influence of ſuch a principle, here 
expreſſed, by its preſerving a man's ſteps 
from ſliding. And, Ja | 
III. Thirdly, 


III. Thirdly, to ſubjoin an uſeful in- 
ference or two, reſulting from the fore- 
going heads. | 

I. By the law of God, it is obvious to 
underſtand, in general, that rule of our 
actions which is bound upon our con- 
ſciences by the authority of God, in what 
way ſoever the particulars of it come to 
our knowledge. | 

The heart is in Scripture variouſly uſed 
to ſignify the underſtanding, the memory, 
or the affections; and, according to any 
of theſe acceptations, the law of God may 
be ſaid to be in the heart; indeed it muſt 
be ſo in each of them, fully to anſwer the 
character now before us. And, 

1. To have the law of God in the 
heart, is to have it in the underſtanding : 
that is, not only to have a full conviction 
of the being of God, and proper notions 
of his attributes, but to be well acquaint- 
ed with his will and our own duty in the 
ſeveral branches of it. This 1s what the 
Pſalmiſt elſewhere expreſſes, by having 
underſtanding in the way of godlineſs : 
(Pſal. ci. 2.) and, how neceſſary it is to 
have the law of God in the heart, in this 
ſenſe of the word, previouſly to the others, 
is (I ſuppoſe) too evident to need any il- 
luftration. A due degree of knowledge 
in the nature and particulars of God's law 
is ſo neceſſary a preparative to the regu- 


lar obſervance of it, that we can ſcarce. 


take one ſtep right without it. Nay, our 
very zeal, if not under the guidance of 
knowledge, inſtead of holding up our 
| Falte will often be to us an occaſion of 

alling. This point, therefore, muſt be 
firſt ſecured. And then, 

2. We muſt have the law of God in the 
heart, as that ſtands for the thoughts and 
memory: that is, we muſt frequently call 
forth that knowledge, which is in the 
mind habitually, into its actual view and 
perception. This is what the Pſalmiſt 
calls meditating on the law of God, and 
exerciſing one's ſelf in it: (Pal. i. 2.) and 
this he, with great reaſon, repreſents as 
being the good man's employment day 
and night. For, it is certain, vain will 
the moſt complete knowledge of God's 
will be, if not frequently brought to re- 
membrance. Truth will ever 
to influence men's practice in proportion, 
not as it is known, but as it is attended to, 
by them. Temptations, when preſent, 
will eaſily overpower ſuch perſuaſions as 
are only habitual: and, in fact, more 
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ſouls are deſtroyed for want of 


in his heart, and effectually diffuſing 


e found. 


Sed. Vit 


on, than for lack of knowledge. | 
3. The law of God, LL 
per efficacy, muſt not only be in *. 
derſtanding and memory, but alſo in . 
love and affections: this is to have one! 
delight in the law of God; and is indes 
the moſt proper ſenſe of having it in 
heart, It was thus the Pſalmiſt was hin, 
ſelf affected towards it, when, in dhe 
overflowing of his zeal, he cried oy 
Oh how 1 love thy Iaw ! (Pal. oi 
97.) And, again, The law of t 
mouth is dearer unto me, than thouſand; ; 
gold and ſilver. (Ibid. 72.) We wei. 
formed by ſome, who profeſs to have ani. 
timate acquaintance with human nature 
that every man has ſome one favour 


purſuit, ſome ruling paſſion, to which al n 
others are only ſubordinate, and þ, in . 
caſe of interference, conſtantly give wy, Ni 
Now this, in the perſon I am deſcribing, Ws. 
muſt be the law of God; that is, 2 u. fep 
gard to God's authority, a deſire de 
pleaſing, and a dread of offending hin, WM i; 
God's loving-kindneſs is, to ſuch a nn 
better than life itſelf (Pſal. Ixiii. 3.) ; ad Wt; 
nothing will be allowed to ſtand in con. WW 
petition with obedience to his commands, n 

Upon the whole: The man, that would er 
be entitled to the character in my ten, 11 
muſt * no opportunities of inforn. WW: 
ing himſelf aright concerning the divine WAN ve 


will and his own duty: which knowledge, 
when attained, he muſt not ſuffer to le 
dormant within him; but muſt call t 
forth, into actual view, with frequency 
and ſeriouſneſs, as a matter, not to be 
confined to the head, but to engage the 
heart; to be recolle&ed and reviewed, 
not for the purpoſes only of ſpeculation, 
but as a rule of conduct bound upon hy 
conſcience by the Author of his being, 
and the diſpoſer of his happineſs: ul 
the importance of God's law, and a u. 
gard to his authority, becomes a conſider. 
ation always preſent. with his mind, a 
ways uppermoſt there; a principle rulng 


vital influence over his whole life and con- 
verſation. 

This, I conceive, is the import of tie 
expreſſion, the law of his God is in l 
heart ; and ſuch the perſon intitled 
that character: the excellency of wid, 
and the great reaſon and encouragement 
we have to aſpire after it, may app*® 
by conſidering, 1.8 


I, 


Il. Secondly, the beneficial influence 
loch a principle, as here expreſſed by 
, ing a man's ſteps from ſliding. 
| The expreflion is figurative; and may 
ute the ſecurity and the ſteadineſs of a 

* conduct: and, in both reſpects, the 
pciple of an awful regard to the divine 
Ml is highly beneficial. It gives ſecu- 
u from error, from fin, from miſery ; 
ud it gives ſteadineſs and conſiſtency, 
pd by that means ſelf-complacency and 
bynity, to the perſon poſſeſſed of it. 
4 this a religious principle, ſeated in 
the heart, procures; generally, I mean, 
ad for the moſt part, though not uni- 
jerſally, or without exception: and that 
both by the bleſſing of God, and from 
u own natural tendency. 

And, firſt, A fincerely devout frame of 
mad ſecures to us the above-mentioned 
aantages, by conciliating the bleſſing of 
Almighty God. How neceſſary the Di- 
4 is to the right ordering of our 
feps, every thinking man feels, and 
nery ingenuous man will acknowledge. 
kcordingly, the book of Pſalms (that in- 
nluble treaſure of the moſt exalted 
trains of rational piety) is every where 
ful of petitions to this purpole. The 
wal Penman had in himſelf experienced 
the inability of man by his own wiſdom 
vdre& his ſteps, or by his own ſtrength 
v preſerve them from falling. Hence 
we find him continually imploring the 
Dnine direction and ſupport : Order my 
ſteps in thy word, and ſo ſhall no wicked- 
wi bave dominion over me ! (Pſal. cxix. 
;.) And, again, Oh hold thou up my 
pings in thy paths, that my footfteps flip 
.“ (Pſal. xvii. 5.) ' 

Now, if any thing may, by the light 
a nature, be known of God, or with 
ertanty collected from thence concern- 
ng his methods of governing the moral 
world; of this we may be aſſured, that 
be vill in a more eſpecial manner favour 
ad regard thoſe of his children, whoſe 

are warmed with an affectionate 

Oncern for the honour of his laws, and 
i fllal awe of his authority. We are 
dot, however, left to the deductions of 


ar reaſon in this particular ; God him- 


f 1 lf a. in his holy word, given us 
* many explicit declarations to the ſame 


among which the following is 
Wtroduced with a ſolemnity ſo remark- 
+ that, as I muſt not paſs by it, ſo I 
Kd not add to it any other: Thus ſaith 
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the High and Lofty One, that inhabiteth 
eternity ! awhoſe name is Holy ! I dwell in 
the high and holy place ; with him alſo that 
is of a contrite and humble ſpirit (Iſaiah, 
vii. 15.) : and, again, by the ſame Pro- 
phet, To this man will J look, even to 
him that is poor and of a contrite ſpirit, 
and that trembleth at my word! (Iſaiah, 
Ixvi. 6.) | | 

But, farther : The temper of mind here 
recommended, is not only by God's pro- 
miſe entitled to receive, but has, in the 
courſe of his providence, an aptneſs to 
procure, the Ae above hinted at. 
And this you will now permit me to 
illuſtrate, a little more particularly, in 
regard to each of thoſe advantages, in 
the order wherein I have already recited 
them : 

1. To begin with that of ſecurity from 
error ; and this both in matters wherein 
our belief, and thoſe in which our prac- 
tice, 1s concerned, | 

Where the 3 of a true and ra- 
tional piety has taken poſſeſſion of the 
heart, error in religious matters, eſpe- 
cially ſuch as carries men to the lengths 
of ſchiſm, hereſy, or infidelity, will not 
ordinarily find admittance. A man of 
this frame of mind proceeds in his in- 
quiries with calmneſs and ſedateneſs, with 
impartiality and freedom from prejudice, 
with modeſty and humility. His under- 
ſtanding is well prepared for perceiving 
the evidences of religion, or of any fun- 
damental article of it; and his will has 
no reluctance, no objection, to admittin 
them. If in his progreſs he finds (as 
even a ſincere inquirer may find) ſome 
things hard to be underſtood, he will 
not preſently give up what is plain and 
evident, for the ſake of what as yet ma 
ſeem ſomewhat doubtful or difficult. Dit. 
ficulties, he conſiders, muſt, from the 
nature of things, attend our religion, 
ſuppoſing it true; and theſe therefore he 
will by no means admit as proofs that it 
is not ſo. He will, however, examine 
according to his abilities, whether the 
difficulties he meets with may not be ſur- 
mounted by patience and attention ; and, 
where his own abilities fail him, he will 
not refuſe to call in all proper aſſiſtances; 
particularly thoſe of perſons, whom he 

has cauſe to preſume, and 1s willing to 
believe, wiſer than himſelf; and their's 
moſt eſpecially, who are by God's own 
appointment ſet apart for this peace. 

| | e 
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The truth is, it is from half-thinking, 
not free- thinking, that dangerous error 
or infidelity commonly ariſe; as, again, 
ſuch half-thinking is generally occahoned 


by the want of an hearty deſire to know 


and to do the will of God. Where the 
heart 1s not animated by the law of God, 
the man will probably exert juſt thought 
enough (and a very little thought will be 
ſufficlent) to raiſe a few doubts about our 


holy religion, without farther troubling 


himſelf to purſue them to any rational 
concluſion, or vouchſafing to ſeek for any 
ſolution of them from others: or, it 
may be, he has been far enough from 
home to have ſeen much hypocriſy or 
much bigotry under the profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity ; and he will not be per- 
ſuaded, but that every appearance of it 
is fairly reſolvable into one or other of 
theſe principles: nay, if vanity or vicious 
prejudice ſtrongly predominate in his 
conſtitution, he may perhaps be at the 


Pains of working up ſuch difficulties or 
1uch abuſes in religion into formidable 


objections againſt it. But where ſincere 
piety and a ſound mind happily unite in 
conducting the important inquiry, the 
caſe is far otherwiſe : the arguments in 
favour of every divine inſtitution will 
have their due weight, and thoſe againſt 
it no more than their due weight : and 
then, we need neither be aſhamed of the 
opel of Chriſt (Rom. i. 16.), nor afraid 
Leal it ſhould fail of approving itſelf, to 
ſuch an inquirer, as being he poxver of 
God and the wiſdom 45 God (1 Cor. 1. 23, 
24.) ; however its doctrines may, to the 
ſuperficial or the conceited thinker, be a 
ſtumbling-block; and its precepts, to 
the vicious and debauched liver, fooliſh- 
neſs. | 
And, as this 1s generally found true of 


' miſconceptions in matters of faith, ſo is 


it no leſs applicable to errors of a moral 
nature, or ſuch as more immediately re- 
late to the conduct of life. A ſincere re- 
ſolution to act agreeably to the law of 
Gad, is ordinarily one of the moſt faithful 
interpreters of it. It holds good in re- 
lation to practice, as well as belief, that 
if any man will do God's will (John, 7. 
17.), or is ready and deſirous to do it, 
he ſhall know of the action or undertak- 
ing, whether it be of God or not. He, 
who has the authority of God always 
uppermoſt upon his mind, and who re- 
ſolves, at all hazards, to ſubmit his 


perverſe inclination, ſome impetuous de 


| Sed, VII, 


actions to it, uſually finds his duty !ying 
plainly enough before him. Miſtake 
about practice generally ariſe from ou 


fire, ſome carnal affe4ion not ſubieag 11 
law of God. (Rom, vis 7.) K 
make men deliberate about queſtions 
which to an honeſt and good heart would 
have been no queſtions at all; and then 
hurry them on to a determination of the 
affected debate agreeably to the ſtrength 
not of evidence in the thing, but of in. 
clination in themſelves. Hence the «wy 
of the avicked is ſaid to be as dark 1 
(Prov. iv. 19.); and the wicked are re. 
preſented as groping in the dark at nen- 
day (Job, v. 14.) : they perplex then. 
ſelves in the cleareſt caſes : and, no won. 
der; ſince, in this ſenſe alſo, by he 
darkneſs rather than light, becauſe tle 
intentions and deſires are evil (Joh. ti, 
19.). On the contrary, the upright man 
ſees his duty clearly, becauſe he 1s willing 
to perform it conſcientiouſly : The path Rot 
of the guſt is as the ſhining light, avbich 
ſhnineth more and more unto a perfi day jos 
(Prov. av. 18:);.. Bet, | 

Secondly, An affectionate and awful 
regard to the authority of God, is a mol 
effectual preſervative againſt fin and 
wickedneſs. 

This is indeed a point ſo evident, that 
it will hardly admit of any illuſtration. 
Sin, in the very notion of it, is a tranl- 
greſſion of God's law: and, it is certain, 
all wilful tranſgreſſion of God's law mul 
proceed, if not from a ſettled diſbelief of 
his providence, at leaſt from a prelent 
diſregard of the important conſequences 
of it. Accordingly, My heart ſheweth nt 
the ewickedneſs of the ungodly (ſaith th: 
Plalmilt), that there is no fear of God l. 
fore his eyes (Pal. xxxvi. I.). Into the 
want of this principle he juſtly reſolves al 
the vices 21 villanies of which men are 
guilty, And, in fact, where this pri- 
ciple is wanting, no ſenſe of honour, 10 
fear of diſgrace, no dread of puniſhment, 
will be a ſufficient ſecurity. But the low 
of the Lord is perfect, converting the ſiu!; 
the teſtimony of the Lord is jure, mating 
viſe the ſimple (Pſalm x1x.). The fear 
of God will preſerve a man's 1nnocencty 
when nothing elſe can reach him. 
darkneſs is no darkneſs, can promiſe ro 
concealment, and is therefore no tempit- 
tion, to that man, who has always up 
his mind a prevailing ſenſe of * = 


ences 


1 
ue, to whom darkneſs and light are both 


Ing of (Plalm cxxxix. 12.). There is no 
_ cement ſo preſſing as not to allow 
dne d afk this ſhort queſtion : How can 
te J this great wickedneſs and fin againſt 
* (Gen. xxxix. 9.) And this queſ. 


hen properly attended to, muſt 
4: filence the moſt inviting ſolicita- 
The enticements of pleaſure, and 


A the dread of the moſt powertul 
yy m reſentment, every allurement that 
* = addreſs itſelf to that part of our nature 
= : which we are moſt weakly guarded, 
* ul fall before this one conſideration, 


em 1 do this great wickedneſs and ſin 
rf Gd? (Gen. xxxix. 9g.) 

"Ard, as 2 fincere principle of piety is 
oſt powerful, ſo it is uſually a moſt 
king, preſervative againſt ſin, Wherea 
kl ave of the Divine Being, an hearty 
re of obeying and pleaſing him, and a 
wenling fear of offending him, is deeply 
ated in the ſoul, ſuch a frame of mind, 


1 

1 withſtanding the depravity of our na- 
ich is ſeldom completely loſt. Over- 
tay vovered indeed it may be for a time; 


kt it generally, ſooner or later, re- 
ers its dominion ; and if, in the mean 
we, it cannot reſtrain the man from 
bh, it however makes his progreſs in it 
bh ealy and agreeable; and gives the 
jertures of divine grace a more advan. 
kyeous influence upon the mind. Let 


Iran (1 Kings, xi11, 4.) receive never 
ain, þ nany awakening intimations of God's 
nul pleaſure ; let has right hand be dried 
fof w, and the ſen of his beſom cut off in the 


breer of bis age (1 Kings, xiv.) ; yet all 
lus ſhall be loſt upon him; for, we 
ad, after this Feroboam returned net from 
bu el way (1 Kings, xiii. 33-), but 
rated in his jmpiety and 1dolatry. 
lu, let David (2 Sam. xii, 13.) receive 
b eaon2ble reproof from a prophet, and 
e la preſ-atly confeſs and lament his foul 
Mence, and offer unto Cod the ſacrifice of a 
Water and contrite heart. (Pal. li.) The 


dude of ſo remarkably different a recep- 
% of the divine chaſtijements was 
11 Panly this: David was, in the prevail- 
ing By part of his character, a man of piety, 


Me 70 had the lav of bis God in his heart: 
lt Jeroboam appears to have been an 


only for ſecular purpoſes to have 
uſe of the form of it. $0 true is 
* obſervation of Solomon in this ſenſe 
9 man (Prov. xxiv. 16.), he 
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fare ſtranger to the power of godlineſe, 
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who has a right principle, falleth ſewen 
times and riſeth again; but the wicked falleth 
into miſchief; becauſe he falleth without 
recovery. Which brings me to ſhew, | 

Thirdly, That an hearty regard to the 
law of God is the moſt ſecure preſervative + 
we can have againſt danger, ditappoint- 
ment, and miſery. 

I ſay, the moſt ſecure preſervative ; 
becauſe it muſt not be expected, in tne 
preſent ſtate of things, that piety itſelf 
ſhould be found an infallible ſecurity 
againſt danger or diſappointment, any 
more than againſt errors or failings. As 
there are wicked men, to whom it hap- 
peneth according to the work of the righte- 
0455 ſo there are good men, to whom it 
happeneth according to the word ef the 
wicked, (Eccl. viii. 14.) And yes, not- 
withitanding this, there is great reaſon to 
believe, the real — of this life, 
though not always the ſeeming proſper- 
ity of it, is diftributed among the ſons 
of men with a more equitable hand than 
careleſs obſervers may be apt to imagine. 
And if, inſtead of torming our judgments 
from preſent appearances, we would 
remember the end (Eccleſ. vii. 36.), and 
take into our eſtimate the whole of God's 
diſpenſations towards particular perſons, 
even in this life, we ſhould more rarely 


Judge or do amiſs. 


There is a way, which ſeemeth right 
unto a man, but the end thereof are the ways 
of death. (Prov. xiv. 12.) We often 
vainly flatter ourſelves, we ſhall gain 
ſome favourite point, or avoid ſome 
dreaded miſchief, by ſome more certain and 
more compendious methud than that which 
the law of God preſcribes or allows of; 
and poſſibly for ſome time all things may 
look fair and promiſing. But Infinite 
Wiſdom hath morale ways of de- 
feating our beſt-concert:d projects, or 
even of rendering us, perhaps, ſtill more 
unhappy by the preſent ſeeming ſucceſs 
of them. He that getteth riches and nt 
by right (ſays the Prophet) all lace 
them in the midſt of his days; and at his 
end ſhall be a foal. (Jer. xvii. 11.) The 
ſame is true of every other acquiſition. 
No ſooner are we departed from the ſaie 
road of our duty, but we have put our- 
ſelves out of God's protection, and 
thrown ourſelves at the mercy of every 
croſs accident: hence diſappointments 
and afflictions; and theſe falling with 
double weight upon a mind, conſcious of 

I 1 having 
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having brought them upon itſelf, and 
unſupported by the aids and comforts of 
religion, thoſe only preſent helps in 
trouble. Whereas, ſo long as we con- 
tinue in the plain path of God's com- 
mandments, we not only ſecure his fa- 
vour, but engage the friendſhip of the 
valuable part of mankind ; we eſcape 
many interferences and rencounters with 
the paſſions and the vices of others, to 
which a deviation. from duty would have 
expoſed us: and, ſhould any perſons, 
without provocation given on our part, 
be ill-diſpoſed towards us, they will 
ſcarcely, for their own ſakes, venture to 
barm us, ſo long as abe are followers of that 
ewhich is good. (1 Pet. iii. 13.) But 
(which 1s moſt conſiderable) if, after all, 
we ſhould be permitted by Providence to 
fall into circumſtances of ſeeming diſ- 
treſs ; yet diſappointments will loſe much 
of their bitterneſs, and even calamities 
of their preſſure, whilſt we are conſcious 
of having ſecured his loving-kindneſs 
who knows what is beſt for us; and who 
is both able and willing to mate all things 
wor together io us for good. (Rom. viii. 
28.) | | 
Such then is the ſecurity which a ſin- 
cere principle of piety ordinarily gives a 
man : ſecurity from error, from fin, from 


the ſteadineſs and confiftency of his con- 


ſteps ſhall ſlide. | 

It is the Prophet's juſt obſervation, 
that the wicked are as the troubled ſea, 
when it cannot reſt. (Ia. lvii. 20.) The 
various and oppoſite motives which ſuc- 
ceſſively, and not ſeldom at the ſame in- 
ſtant of time, agitate a mind deſtitute of 
religion, naturally create diſtraction in 
deliberating, diffidence in reſolving, and 
inconſtancy in acting. A man, in ſuch a 
ſituation, is always diſſatisfied, and there- 
fore always uneaſy; and, becauſe always 
uneaſy, ever unſettled. And accord- 
ingly we find him continually changing 
his meaſures; and, as e double-minded 
man in courſe muſt be, wn/table in all his 
ways. (Jam. i. 8.) How different the caſe 
of that man, who has the /axv of his Ged 
in his heart! He has a plain rule, and 
an honeſt mind, to direct the application 
of it. He firſt ponders well the path of his 
geings, and then turneth net to the right- 
hand or to the left. (Prov. w. 26, 27.) 
He firſt takes due care to inform his 
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fearing God, (Col. iii. 22.) 


miſery. And it is equally conducive to 


duct: for, in this ſenſe alſo, none of his 


——— 
An. 


<> 


Sed. Vt 
Jud ment, and then Es N 
tells him 15 right, e = 
well knowing, what is right at one 6, 
muſt be right for ever in the ſame c 
cumflances. He is ſteady without ch 
ſtinacy ; and proceeds with uniformity 
conduct, becauſe with finglene; of bear 

The excellency of the principle yy 
before us, in this e af 
be purſued through every relation, ey 
ſtation and condition of life. But nere 
is its influence more ſeaſonably exens 
than in unquiet and intricate times: 
ſuch ſeaſons, the man poſſeſſed of it 
will not ncedlefsly expoſe himſelf to du 
ger; nor, where danger is unavoidable 
will he refuſe thoſe ſuccours which reak 
and prudence offer. But, then, he abi 
lutely rejects all expedients inconfiſteg 
with God's law : and, after the uſe « 
fair and honeſt means, is not afraid t 
truſt Providence with the iſſue, In th 
reſult, ſuch a man generally extncas 
himſelf with more honour and more ſati 
faction, than any of thoſe projecto 
who have not God in all their thoughts 
and, whilſt theſe latter kindling a fre a 
compaſſing themſelves with ſparks, and k 
ſome time vainly walking in the light g 
their fire and in the ſparks that they has 
kindled, ſball lie down in forrow (la. | 
11.) : Unto the upright there arifeth ligh 
in the darkneſs (Pial. cxii. 4.)=Light, 
direct his ſteps, to cheer his heart, U 
clear up his innocence, and to make hi 
juſt-dealing as the noon-day, ( 
rn 0:4 --. -: 

And now, upon a view of the fore 
going particulars, we may fee the jul 
neſs of the Pſalmiſt's declaration, Bleſe 
is the man, whoſe fprength is in tec!“ i 
whoſe heart are thy ways / (Pſal, wur 
3.) and the great reaſon each of us hat 
to implore the divine grace in his la 
gnage, Oh, knit. my heart unto thee, ti 
1 may fear thy name. (Pfal. Ixxxvl. II. 
But I haſten, as was propoſed, _ 

III. Thirdly and laſtly, To ſubjon 
inference or two, ariſing from what! 
been faid. : 

And, in the firſt place, you will fro 
what has appeared, readily infer u 


EFp22E  r*) MF = FUSS . © 


S 


F 


mt 


me, the great uſe fulneſs and 1mportanc 
of a good education of youth. 1 4 
We have ſeen, what advantages * 1 


from having the law of God mor 7 


dlob 


ſtanding, the memory, an 


em. J. 
. But at no ſeaſon of life can this 
per point be ſo well ſecured as in tender 

It is then truths of a moral or 
pious nature find their way moſt eaſily 
wo the underſtanding, make the deepeſt 
woreſion in the memory, and take the 
wot laſting hold of the affections. It is 
den principles are moſt readily 
xquired ; and principles then acquired 
we leaſt liable to be over- powered or 


bf. 


t conſtitution, that he has not only 
; low in his members warring againſt the 
bu in his mind (Rom. vii. 23.), but 
tat this carnal principle has the ad- 
muge of firſt poſſeſſion. The powers 
of the mind continue for ſome years in a 
knd of non-age, whilſt thoſe of ſenſe 


- petite are daily advancing to a 
1 wußlerable degree of firength and 


neour : by which means theſe latter 
har: often ſo far gained the aſcendant, as 
brender it extremely difficult for reaſon 
ad conſcience ever afterwards to diſ- 
poſſeſs them. Now, an early good edu- 
ation is an excellent remedy againſt this 
mevayenience. Places of education are a 
lad of public repoſitories, from whence 
in obſervation and experience and juſt- 
h of thought, which the young perſon 


7 not of his own growth, is applied to 
By ue out of the common ſtock ; and 
* tencealſo, not only knowledge is diſpenſed 


pet unfurniſhed minds, but reſtraint and 
Wepline to appetites yet capable of being 
Ryuated by them. Hence, in ſhort, 
de intelleQual faculties receive proper 
Wance, whilſt the ſenſitive are kept 
Min their due bounds. Should this 
Proceeding be called, inſtilling of pre- 


nude in the charge. If youth be by 
pure in ſome degree prejudiced againſt 

e and goodneſs, and would be much 
Pore ſo by cuſtom and example, what 
uad can be better ſuited to the exi- 
of our preſent condition, than 
ut of ſeaſonably counteracting thoſe 
Mejulices by others of a more ſalutary 


1. n , and more agreeable to the 
r wil dune and undepraved conſtitution of our 
ortand ; ſuch as are calculated to reſtore 


; reaſon to its juſt pre- eminence, and 
> wultate conſcience in that dominion 

which it was originally deſigned ? 
© Mere can be the mighty harm of 
ung thoſe ſouls from the ſrare of the 
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t is one great misfortune in man's 


kaces; | ſee not any thing ſo very for- 
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devil, aubo would otherwiſe be taten cap- 
tives by him at his will (2 Tim. ii. 26.) ; 


and of rendering them wvefels unto honour, 


ſanctiſied and meet for their proper maſter's 
uſe, and prepared unto every good work P 
{2 Tim. ii. 21.) ES , 

Again: As we may, from what has 
been ſaid, obſerve the advantages of an 
early good education; ſo it is obvious to 
infer farther, what ought to be the prin- 
cipal aim and employment of it. 

Wherewithal then ſhould a young man 
be taught to cleanſe his way? Even by 
ruling vine after God's word. (Plal, 
cxix. 9.) It is this, we have ſeen, 
which alone will be able to conduct us 
through the ſeveral ſtages of life with 
ſecurity and ſteadineſs: this therefore is 
the point which ought always to be in 
the view both of teacher and learner. 
Other knowledge may undoubtedly be 
highly ornamental and highly uſeful, nay, 
to different perſons in different degrees, 
highly neceſſary. But, after all, it is 
the fear of God that muſt cleanſe our 
way, which muſt ſanctify all our pur- 
ſuits, and be both the beginning and end 
of whatever deſerves the name of wiſdom. 
Young minds muſt, therefore, by all 
means, be ſeaſoned with an holy awe and 
reverence for him that ought to be feared. 
If this neceſſary principle, hrs good ſeed 
(Comp. Matt. xiii. Mark, iv. Luke, viii.) 
be not ſown in the heart now, it will 
ſcarcely ever after bring forth fruit unto 
perfection; it will either fall upon hearts 
already hardened by an habitual courſe of 
ſin; or, however, the cares of the world, 
the deceitfulneſs of riches, or the luſts of 
other things, will be apt to 4. up with 
it and choak it. But if it be ſown early 
in the good ground (2 Kim. xxii. 19.) of a 

ure and tender heart, it will moſt pro- 
bably riſe in a plentiful harveſt ot exem- 
plary virtue and holineſs. 

We have the force of an early oy | 
remarkably exemplified in the caſe of 
Obediah. He was governor of the houſe 
of Ahab (1 Kin. xvili. 3.) ; a king who 
had fold himſelf : work wickedneſs beyond 
all that avere before him (1 Kin. xvi. 33. 
and xxi. 25.), and whoſe wife Jezebel 
ſeems to have had nothing ſo much at 
heart as the deftrudtion of all the Lord's 
Prophets. (1 Kin. xviii. 4.) Theſe were 
trying circumſtances. For the firſt fa- 
vourite of ſuch a maſter, and the chief 
officer in ſuch a court, notwithſtanding 

1i 2 his 
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his. P*&arious ſituation, and (as it were) returns of our morning and evening ſaci. 
in deſpight of her diſpleaſure on whoſe ice, and the laws by which you comp 
favour its continuance muſt have greatly them to come in to the more immediue 
depended, —to hide the Prophets of the preſence of their Creator and Preſeryer, 
Lord by fifty in a cave, and to feed them their Redeemer and Sanctifier, can hard. 
with bread and water. This was a pros ly fail of ſtriking the minds of the mag 
ceeding not very reconcileable with the unthinking, with ſome degree of awe and 
maxims of worldly policy. And yet, we veneration for that tre, endous Beinp, 
ceaſe to wonder at a conduct ſo uncom- who 7s very greatly to be feared in the cu 
monly brave and generous, after himſelf of the fainis, and to be had in revern 
has explained the true grounds of it, of all them that are round about bin. (fil. 
J. thy ſervant, fear the Lord from my youth. Ixxxix. 7.) | 
(1 Kin. xviii. 12.) Let me add, in juſtice to theſe inſtiu- 
Once more: If the advantages of an tions, that left our devotion ſhould dee. 
early religious education are ſo great, nerate into ſuperſtition, or be over-heated 
what fruits may juſtly be expected, both into enthuſiaſm, ſound learning is here 
by God and man, from thoſe perſons, taught to go hand-in-hand with un 
who happily enjoy this ineſtimable be- affected piety. Our devotion, not ſpoiled 
nefit ? by vain philoſophy, is here regulated 
Need I remind you, how eminently by ſober reaſon, and adorned by a due 
many of us are concerned in this reflec- application to every branch of uſefil 
tion? Whilſt the far greateſt part of knowledge. Our holy religion is indeed 
mankind about us are continually buſied all glorious within (Pſal. xlv. 13.) : but 
in taking thought for their life what they ſhe never appears with more gracefulnels 
ſpall eat and what they ſhall drink (Matt. or dignity, than when the ſciences 
vi. 31.), and procuring by the ſweat of (as it is here beſt provided (ut they d. 
their faces theſe neceſſary accommoda- ways ſhall be) the virgins tht be ber fi. 
tions of it, we are, by our very ſituation, /ows, and that bear her company. (Pfl. 
removed from the bodily labours, and in xlv. 14.) 
great meaſure from the diſtrafting cares, What remains then, but that hoviy 
of this world: we are at full liberty, nay theſe great and precious privileges (wi 
by peculiar encouragements invited, to which many others might be mentioned), 
ſeek firſt the kingdom of God and his righte- we ſnould improve them to the purpotes 
ouſneſs (Matt. vi. 33.) ; whilſt not only for which they are given us, perfecug 
by his general promiſe, but by ſpecial 5olinej; in the fear of God. We expe, 
proviſions for the ſame purpoſe, all theſe many of us (I ſuppoſe), ſhortly to be 
things are added unte us. But, farther : called forth, from theſe retirements, Jt 
Even thoſe of ou; ſtudies here, which a world, where we ſhall be ture de de 
may ſeem to have no direct tendency to with a great variety of temptations and 
form in us a religious principle, are trials: and I need not now obſerve u 
however of great uſe, if rightly im- you, how much will probably depend 
roved, in ſupporting and cheriſhing it. upon the preparation at firſt made ft 
hen we turn the eye of the underſtand- this moit intereſting conflict. Let 
ing inward upon itſelf, the Divinity meets then lay hold on the opportunity we hets 
us in every thought, and calls upon us to enjoy, for taking to us the aholt arg. 
adore that goodneſs, by which our minds Ged, that ave may be able to ftand inthe i 
as well as our bodies are fearfully and won- day, and having done all tofland. (Eph. u. 
derfully mage. If we look abroad, the Upon the Whole, then, and to can 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the clude : The principle, which | have ak 
firmament ſheweth bis handy-work. (Pſal. along been inculcating and ones 
xix. 1.) Throughout all our reſearches ing, by explaining its nature and lla, 
into nature, we trace the footſteps of trating its uſefulneſs, is that of ana ; 
ſtupendous Wiſdom and Majeſty, oblig- and affectionate regard to the an and 
ing us to cry out with the Pſalmiſt, O authority of Almighty God. An * 
Lord, how glorious are thy works! Thy this important principle may have ; 
thoughts are very deep! (Pſal. xcii. 5, 6.) perfect work upon every one of u [ 
And, ſhould any among us be ſo brutiſh us always bear in mind, that de 


; 10 of 
as not to conſider this, yet the ſtated every moment under the injperont * 


. TI 


9 


a 

— Cal's all-ſeeing eye: that there is not a 
ard in dur tong ue, but he knoweth it alto- 
_ t @ thought within our breaſt, 
* be underſtanderh it long before (Pſalm 
nal .): be at preſent marks all our 
and | ſo he will hereafter call us to an 


partial account. and aſſign us our 
on of everlaſting happineſs or end- 
— according to the righteous 


pigment which ſhall then be paſſed 
them, Theſe truths let us remem- 


tio Wb, not in general only and hiſtorical - 
epe. þ, as poſitions to which we yield a 
ated pere!y ſpeculative aſſent, and which we 
here Ma upon occaſion demonſtrate to others; 
bt let us bring them home to our hearts 
de conſciences, as truths of the moſt ſeri- 
Ae concern, of the laſt importance to us. 
| (lf thus, like holy David, we /ez G 
\fefdl dae before us, ( Pſal. xvi. 8.) like 


lin, too, we ſhall got be moved. The 
worekenſion of God's preſence ſhall be 
he guard of our innocence and the ſup- 


yd lis preſence ſhall be our exceeding 
r fil eat reward for evermore hereafter. 
(Plal, 
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(with 


e Profitableneſs of Godlineſs illuſ. 


rpoles tra | | 
2 trated. 

xpects 1 
* 171 nor nr, iv. 8. 


ines is profitable unto all things, having 
"m.ſe of the life that now is, and of that 


Kich is to come. 


et 
— Mirgour entering into a full and 
＋ particular account of the occaſion of 
et Us fe words, and the relation they ſtand in 
» he me context, we need only obſerve, 
= ut the Apoſtle is here making a com- 
Lad ween bodily exerciſe and god- 
ling ie former (whatever might be 
p Cos Katt by it, which is matter of diſpute 
ve Mr commentators) he ſeems to inti- 
hs. > bot without its uſe: it is profit- 


dut then it profiteth little ; its uſe 
much confined ; either very ſmall 
„e very narrow in extent, or very 
m duration, Whereas the uſe of 
ou ris of a more excellent, more 
, e more laſting nature: 17 is pro- 
14 % all things : its profi tableneſs 
* — every circumſtance, every 
| or exiſtence, It very far ex- 
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mol our Reps here; until the enjoyment 


generally ſucceſsful: 
neſs comes recommended by advantages 
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cels that of the other, even in this life; and 

et it does not, like that, terminate with 
it, It will accompany us into the other 
world, and will be as endleſs as our ve 
being. Godlineſs is profitable unto all 
all things; having promiſe of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come. 

By godlineſs we ſometimes underſtand 
the performance of our duty to God, ab- 
ſtracted from the conſideration of our 
duty to ourſelves or others, and thus the 
term 1s often uſed in the ſacred writings. 
But, 1 conceive, the Apoſtle did not in 
this place uſe, nor is it neceſſary for us 
to conſider, it in this limited ſenſe, but 
rather as taking in the whole compaſs of 
our duty; or perhaps as meant prinei- 
pally of our duty to God, but then not as 
oppoſed to thoſe duties we owe to our 
neighbour and ourſelves, but as product- 
ive of them, and comprehending them 
under it. 

My buſineſs then will be, to recom- 
mend to you the practice of virtue and 
religion from the profitableneſs of it. 
The advantages here propoſed are of two 


ſorts, reſpecting this life and the next; 


and of each, it may be proper to treat 
diſtinctly and apart, becauſe if either of 
them be omitted, the recommendation 
of godlineſs will not be ſo complete or ſo 
but when godli- 


of both kinds, there can (one would 
think) be no room for deliberating about 
ſo gainful a propoſal. | | 

F ſhall therefore endeavour to illuſtrate 
the truth of the Apoſtle's aſſertion in my 
text, with regard, | 

I. To the life that now 1s : and, 

II. To that awhich is to come. 

After which | would lege upon your 
minds a caution or two relating to this 
ſubject, by way of concluſion from the 
whole. 155 | 

The life that now is, is an ex- 
preſſion which may be underſtood two 
ways: either of the real happineſs of this 
life, as abſtracted from all outward advan- 
tages of riches, honours, and the like ; or 
of that happineſs which is generally ap- 
prehended to conſiſt in theſe outward 
advantages. This is far from being a 
diſtinction without a difference. For, 
though the generality of mankind are apt 
to confound the real happineſs of life 
with the outward poſſeſſions of it, yet 
Scripture, reaſon, and conſtant experience, 
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teach ns, that they are often ſeparated, 
and ſhould always be by us diſtinguiſhed, 
from each other. And accordingly there 
are two methods of illuſtrating the point 
before us: one is, by ſhewing the pro- 
fitableneſs of godlineſs by itſelf, and in 
preference to all other purſuits or ſchemes 
of human happineſs ; the other is, by 
ſhewing its profitableneſs, not in prefer- 
ence to other purſuits, but from its con- 
duciveneſs to the ſucceſs of them. I 
ſhall confine myſelf to neither of theſe 
methods ; but ſhall endeavour to make 
out this ſingle propoſition, which ſeems 
to comprehend them both ; namely, that 
godlineſs is the moſt promiſing method for 
the attainment of the good things of this 
eworld, as far as they are neceſſary or con- 
ducive to happineſs. | | 
The good things of this world are of 
different kinds, and go by various names: 
but the principal of them, according to 
the common eſtimation, thoſe of them, 
however, which the time will permit us 
at preſent to conſider, are uſually called 
riches : and, in regard to theſe, the limita- 
tion juſt laid down is more eſpecially to 
be attended to, For, if men will under- 
ſtand by riches, nothing but large eſtates 
or immenſe poſſeſſions, &c. if they will 
allow nothing to come under that deno- 
mination but an abundance of ſuperflui- 
ties, either to be hoarded up for no pro- 
fit to the owner fave the beholding of it 
with his eyes, or to be thrown away upon 
his extravagancies or his vices : if this, 
I ſay, be men's notion of riches, then we 
dare not undertake for godlineſs, that it 
ſhall be inſtrumental in the procuring of 
them. For, as to the promiſe of God, 
he has indeed engaged to ſupply the 
wants of his faithful ſervants, but not to 
provide them with any ſuch abundance, 
or for any ſuch purpoſes as theſe; and 
as to the natural tendency of things, god- 
lineſs is ſo far from attaining riches of 
this kind, that it will hardly allow us to 
deſire or ſeek after them. But then we 
ſay at the ſame time, that ſuch abundance, 
how neceſſary ſoever it may be to anſwer 
ſome men's conception of riches, is by no 
means needful, nor (if rightly conſider- 
ed) really conducive to happineſs ; it 
being generally found, that in propor- 
tion as a man's riches exceed the middle 
ſtate, his cares increaſe, and his enjoy» 
ment leſſens. And, ſurely, it ſhould not 


be made any exception againſt the profit» 
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ableneſs of godlineſs in this reed, that 


it does not procure for us ſuch a undance 
as could not make us more happy than we 
might be without it; and would, in all 
probability, make us much leſs ſo. 

The truth is, to think that a man's life 
confiſts in the abundance of things which be 
Palſelſeth (Luke, xii. 15.), is to makes very 
falſe judgment of it. To be rich ;; 


certainly a term of comparative import; 


not to de eſtimated from any determi- 
nate quantity of the good things of life, 
but from the juſt proportion of a man's 
poſſeſſions to his wants and his wiſhes, 
He whoſe deſires are fully ſatisfied with 
what he poſleſſeth, and whoſe incomes 
rather exceed than fall ſhort of his neceſſi. 
ties, may properly be accounted rich, be 
the quantity of his ſubſtance what it will: 
rich, I ſay, he may properly be account- 


ed as far as happineſs is concerned; and 
farther than that, I ſuppoſe, no wiſe man 
will deſire an enſurance of any thing in | 


this world. 


But if this account be true (as I am | 


perſuaded it is), then the profitableneſs 
of godlineſs in this particular may eaſily 
be made out. If to be rich, is to have 
one's poſſeſſions duly adjuſted to his ex- 
igencies real or imaginary, godline/+ with 
contentment muſt be great gain (1 Tim, 
vi. 6.) ; inaſmuch as it requires us to con- 


tract both our deſires and our expences; 


to be moderate in our pleaſures, and fru- 
gal in our management, and in whatever 
ſtate aue are, therewith to be content. (Phil. 
iv. 10 

Should you ſay, “ This is, at beſt, but 
a negative way of prowing nch, or 
indeed not ſo properly a way of groy- 
ing rich as of remaining contentec!y 
poor; I might reply as before, that, 
ſo long as our deſires are ſatisfied, and 
our exigencies anſwered, we are ſufh- 


ciently rich for all the purpoſes of life. 


But, not to inſiſt farther upon this, poſſi- 
bly you may have a view to the raifing a 
fortune, and making what is uſually 
called a decent proviſion for your own 


accommodation, and that of your re- 
ſpective families or dependents, in life. 


And ſomething we dare undertake for 
godlineſs in this reſpect alſo. We may 
not indeed promiſe that it ſhall make any 
man ſuddenly or immenſely rich, but 
that it ſhall put him in a way of becom- 
ing competently ſo: nor may we promiſe 


7 this, certainly and 
that it ſhall do even this, infallibly, 


- * Ha s 2 ww 


Serm. II. 
;nfallibly (that no human method, 
whether of virtue or vice, can pretend to 
do); but as conſtantly, as, nay far more 
conſtantly than, the contrary practice: 
always taking along with ns this equit- 
able ſuppoſition, that the votaries of each 
ſet out in the world in o_ circum- 
ſances, and with the like advantages or 
diadvantages in other reſpects. 
That the good man has a fairer pro- 
of competent ſucceſs in his temporal 
affairs than his unrighteous neighbour, 
may be illuſtrated by conſiderations 
drawn both from the ordinary diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence, and from the natural 
tendency of things. 'The Apoſtle refers 
the proſpe& which godlineſs has of the 
life that now is, as well as of that which 
is to come, wholly to the promiſe of God; 
and it is certain, that the greateſt ſtreſs 
ought always to be laid upon that, indeed 
the whole ftreſs with regard to the life to 
come. But though temporal proſperity 
is confeſſedly the gift of God, yet (ac- 
cording to his wiſe appointment in the 
conſtitution of things) the practice of 
virtue does in 1ts own tendency not a little 
contribute to procure it. The vicious 
habits of idleneſs, prodigality, litigiouſ- 
neſs, and the like, are generally found 
in fact as inconſiſtent with proſperity as 
they are with godlineſs. Nobody can 
have miſſed of obſerving, what obſtruct- 
ions they lay in a man's way to the get- 
ting of an eſtate, or what difficulties they 
bring him to in the keeping of one. And 
your own experience may ( I hope) ſuf- 
ficiently inform you, what a beneficial 
tendency in both reſpe&s thoſe good 


qualities of induſtry, frugality, prudent 


management, &c. naturally have, which 
are either the neceſſary parts, or however 
the uſual attendants, of godlineſs, 

Vice is indeed in general an expenſive 
thing : it makes large demands upon a 
man's eſtate, and is continually crying, 

ve, give (Prov. xxx. 15.) ; whereas 
virtue and godlineſs are provident and 


careful. And, though they may make 


e dedyCtions from a man's time or his 
bltance for the ſervice of God, or the 
relief of his needy hrethren ; yet theſe 
far ſhort of ſuch deduCtions as are 
neceſſarily occaſioned by the maintenance 
of the greateſt part of vices. Indeed, 


when conducted by the rules of prudence 
and diſcretion ( and that they ſhould be 
erwiſe, neither virtue nor godlineſs re- 
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quire), they are, in their nature, no way 
prejudicial to a man's proſperity; and if 
we take in the bleſſing of God attending 
them, they are often greatly conducive to 
it: There is that ſcattereth and yet increa/- 
eth, and there is that witholdeth more than 
is meet, yet it tendetb to poverty. (Prov. 
xi. 24.) | | 
Nor does the practice of virtue and 
honeſty only promote men's temporal in- 
tereſts directly and immediately, but alſo 


by means of that credit and reputation 


which it ſecures to him from thoſe about 
him. A man of character for integrity 
is one whom all men deſire to have inter- 


courſe with: they can here carry on 


their dealings agreeably, becauſe freely ; 
and freely, becauſe without ſuſpicion of 
deceit or knavith deſign. Whereas the 
diſhoneſt perſon when once diſcovered 
(and long undiſcovered ſuch an one muſt 
not expect to be) 1s avoided by eve 
fair dealer : all correſpondence with him 
is obſtructed by the tedious forms of miſ- 
truſt and jealouſy. And, what the con- 
ſequence of this muſt be with regard to 
the ſucceſs of any occupation or employ- 
ment; as on the other hand, how very 
ſerviceable the character of uprightneſs 
is in carrying on any beneficial commerce; 
gre points, which I ſuppoſe, I need no 
otherwiſe illuſtrate, than by appealing to 
your own obſervation of what every day 
paſſes before you in the world. 

Add to all this, what 1s a very mate- 
rial confideration, that though the quan- 
tity of wealth which the virtuous and the 
wicked man poſſeſs ſhould be equal, nay, 
though that of the latter ſhould be far 
greater, yet as to every purpoſe for 
which wealth can be deſirable, a fall 
thing that the righteous hath is better than 
great riches of the ungodly. (Pal. xxxvit. 
16. 

Por let us ſuppoſe (what ſometimes in 
fact happens), that the unrighteous man 
ſhould amaſs together great poſſeſſions, 
ſhould, in the Prophet's expreſſion, load 
himſelf with thick clay (Hab. ii. 6.); 
yet, alas! to what purpoſe is all that 
expence of time, of eaſe, of innocence, 
which he has been at in the accumulation 
of ſo much treaſure? Why, perhaps, that 
he may have the beholding of it with his 
eyes, without the power to eat thereof : 
or, perhaps, that he may make it ſubſer- 
vient to his impure luſts, or ſquander away 
that and his health together upon his ex- 

| 114 trava- 
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travagancies: or, perhaps, that he may 
be forced to ſurrender it to thoſe attacks 
which his irregular acquiſition of it will 
probably provoke againſt him: or (if it 
eicape theſe uſual attendants upon wealth 
gotien by vanity (Prov. xiii. 11.) and in- 
direct means), that he may convey it with 
a curſe to his poſterity, and ſo, by miniſ- 
teu ing fuel to their luſts, and occaſion to 
their intemperance, make them alſo 


miſerable in both worlds. — Surely there 


is nothing extremely defirable in all this! 
and yet—/o is every one that heapeth up 
treaſure unto himſelf, and is not rich to- 
wards S (Luke, x11. 21.) 

But where he bleſſing of the Lord mak- 
eth rich, he addeih no ſuch ſorrow with it. 
(Prov. x. 22.) When this world's goods 
come into the upright man's hand, they 


generally meet with quite different ſuc- 


ceſs. One great part of thoſe loſſes men 
moſt frequently ſuſtain, is occaſioned by 
the ill- regulated paſſions of thoſe about 
them. But a greater ſecurity againſt 
theſe, under the divine Providence, there 
cannot be, than the practice of godlineſs: 
For who is he, ordinarily ſpeaking, that 
evill harm you, if ye be followers of that 
which is good ? ( 1 Peter, iii. 13.) The 
fair and honeſt methods by which the 
good man acquires his wealth, ſilence the 
murmurs of envy ; and his inoffenſive 
uſe and benevolent employment of it, diſ- 
arms even malice itſelf, and mates his 
wery enemies be at peace with him. (Prov. 


Xvi. .) Hence the poſſeſſions of a good 
man are generally tranſmitted unenvicd 


and entire, and (which is more) with a 
bleſſing to thoſe that come after him; 
having firſt enabled him to live decently 
and creditably, agreeably to his ſtation, and 
anſwerahly to the innocent cuſtoms, the 
reaſonable expectations, of thoſe about 
him: and (which is the greateſt com- 
mendation) having given him opportuni— 
ties of relieving and ſupplying the wants 
of his fellow-chriſtians; and ſo of laying 
up for himſelf a lofling treaſure in heaven, 
awhere no thief abproacheth, neither moth cor- 
rupteth. (Matt. vi. 20.) 

Theſe are the piches, which are the 
general rewards of the honeit endeavours 


of an upright man: general, I ſay, 


becauſe we do not pretend to ſay, uni- 
verſal. Time and chance will hapfen to 
all human affairs : The race is not always 
t9 the ſwift, nor the batile to the firong, 
nor yet bread 10 the wiſe, nor riches t9 men 
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of underſtanding. (Eccl. ix. 110 0 
4 wich ſo ordered matters, My 
connection between godlineſs and tempo. 
ral proſperity ſhou!d not be abſolute! 
neceſſary. This might, and probably 
would, have been miſinterpreted, as ln. 
ing the affairs of the world why to 
ſecond cauſes ; or itmight, by too ford. 
bly recommending virtue upon preſert 
motives, have in great meaſure diminih. 
ed the praiſe, _ deſtroyed the reward. 
ableneſs, of it: above all, it might hay 
encouraged even well-diſpoſed men ty 
live too much at eaſe in their paſſiſſau; 
(Eccleſ. xl. 1.) and might have ſuffer. 
ed them to forget, that the beſt pan af 
their inheritance is yet to be expected 


and ſought for in quite another country. 


II. Which brings me to conſider the 
other branch of the profitablenels of gad. 
lineſs, namely, its having promiſe of the 
life that is to come. | | 

And, indeed, notwithſtanding all that 
hath as yet been ſaid in favour of godlinel;, 
our recommendation of it would be very 
incomplete, if we could proceed no ſir. 
ther: for, without the ſuppoſal of a 
happy immortality to come aſter this 
ſhort life, of what importance could al 
the riches and affluence that can be found 
in it, appear to a being capable, as man 
15, of carrying his views infinitely beyond 
it !—Here, then, the profitableneis of 
godlineſs molt eminently diſp'ays itself; 
in that it doth not, after providing for 
our accommodation in this wcouſiderabie 
portion of our exiſtence, leave us without 
any farther proſpects; but ſecures wa 
reverſion of happineſs, complete enoug 
to fill the capacities, and to run commen. 
ſarate with the duration of our immoral 
ſouls. 

I inquire not here, what evidences the 
heathen world had of the reality of ſuc 
an everlaſting ſtate of happineſs to good 
men. It is certainly much more ſaſe ud 
fatisfaQtory for us Chriſtians to ground 
e: pectations, as my text grounds our cf. 
ce uragement, upon the promiſe of Gi: 
ar 1 it hould be ſufficient for us, that dt 
foundation of God ſtandeth ſure, with 
regard to this moſt important article. 
whatever doubts unaſſiſted reaſon mig 
have left us about a future ſtate, the « 
is now by revelation taken awvay. (1 Cot 
iii. 16. 18.) We all now, with opel 
face, behold the glory of the Lord: 3 


glory, the aſſurances whercof are * 


<S_ — rr 


II. 
al xp in holy Scripture, that we 
it the glory, not which ſhall be, 


ba which is already, revealed : reveal- 


; , it is not, as to the ſubſtance 
1 _ manner of it, becauſe it is a 
too big for our narrow capacities to 
comprehend, too bright for our feeble 
 foht to contemplate : but revealed it is 
ly as to the certainty and the bound- 
leſs duration of it, that it is as unneceſſary, 
1 it would be endleſs, to cite particular 
es in proof of this doctrine; a doc- 
uine, the rnd oe ſhine forth 
| age of the goſpel. 
"= lb, we may 9 to ſpeak 


Jr men with leſs reſerve or diffi- 


to confine the promiſe wholly to 
| 3 to aſſure Haas ſuch — of 
infallible ſucceſs. The good things of 
this life, being of ſmall value and ſhort 
contingance, are ſometimes denied to 
God's greateſt favourites, and are, by 
the more ſucceſsful among theſe, ſhared 
in common with perſons of a different 
character. Our wiſe and gracious Father 
cayſeth his fun to ſhine on the evil and on the 
quad, and ſendeth rain on the juſt and on the 
. (Mat. v. 45.) But, in the other 
5 the caſe will be very different. At 
dur departure hence, we ſhall find an im- 
 jaſable gulph fixed (Luke, xvi. 26.), a 
inal ſeparation made, betwixt the oppo- 
fie parties: and, whilſt God ſhall end 
darkneſs upon thoſe, theſe ſhall have light in 
their dwellings. The good man may meet 
vith diſappointments and loſſes in the lite 
that now is: but the life to come, is that 
better part of the promiſe made to godli- 
nels, which ſhall not be taken away from 
bn, (Luke, x. 42.) $2 
And, certainly, when we are ſecure as 
to this part of the promiſe, we need not 
be very olicitous about exceptions in the 
ther, Everlaſting happineſs is a pearl 
of ſuch ineſtimable price, that our conduct 
would be fully juſtified, ſhould we part 
with all aue have (Matt. xiii. 46.) in this 
world for the purchaſe of it. Let us al- 
low to a life of fin all the preſent advan- 
ages over a life of godlineſs that imagi- 
tation can give it: let us allow (what is 
al that it can a to, and far more 
than it has ever yet rhade good) that it is 
de certain and the only method of ſe- 
curing to ourſelves an eaſy, a plentiful, 
a honourable, paſſage through this world: 
let, what is there in all this, ſuppoſing 
& muſt be ſucceeded by an eternity of 
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torment, ſufficient to engage a rational 
choice? Put the caſe, that the godly 
man, even on the account of his godli- 
neſs, were conſtantly expoſed to diſap- 
pointment and diftreſs, whilſt his un- 
righteous neighbour ſhould as conſtantly 
ſucceed in his ſchemes of gain and gran- 
deur ; yet, after we have followed each 
of them to his grave, we have ſeen an 
end of the one's happineſs, and of the 
other's miſery : here the good man con- 
feſſedly ret from his labours (Rev. xiv. 
1 15 nor is it pretended by the greateſt 
admirers of the wicked man here, that 
his pomp ſhall fallow him hereafter. (Pſal. 
xlix. 17.) Could we ſuppoſe, indeed, that 
this were to be to both the period of their 
exiſtence, I will not ſay, but the life of 
the good man might, with ſome ſhow of 
reaſon, be counted madneſs ; whilſt the 
proſperous ſinner might be thought to 
have managed tolerably well. But— 
what 1f each of them has an eternity of 
happineſs or miſery ſtill behind! what if 
they are now to change conditions for ever! 
what if he that in this life received his evil 
things (Luke, xvi. 25.) is to be for ever com- 
forted, and he that received his good things 
for ever tormented ! who does not ſee 
where the madneſs lies, even if all that 
has been ſuppoſed were found conſtantly 
true in regard to the ſituation of good and 
bad men in this world ? But, if the ſup- 
poſition itſelf is utterly falſe, as I have 
(1 hope, ſufficiently) proved it to be; if 
godlineſs gives us not only an equal, but 
a much fairer, chance for happineſs in this 
life, and over-and-above the ſole title to, 
and an infallible aſſurance of, everlaſting 
happineſs in the next; I will not ſay, to 
which fide the madneſs is to be charged. 
A wrong choice, in a caſe ſo plain, and in 
an affair alſo of ſuch infinite importance, 
is what one could hardly think poſſible, 
did we not ſee it in numberleſs inſtances 
actually made. | 

Upon the whole, then, ye ſee your 
calling, brethren ; what you may expect 
from the ſervice of God and the practice 
of godlineſs : no leſs than the life that 
now is, and that which is to come: the 
former generally, and for the moſt part; 


the latter univerſally, and without ex- 


ception. F now it ſeemeth evil unto you 
to ſerve the Lord upon theſe terms, chooſe 
you this day whom you <will ſerve. (Joſh. 
xxiv. 15.) The wages of fin (Rom. vi. 
25+), we own, may pothbly be ſome trivial 
gain, 
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gain, ſome momentary gratification, in 
this life; but will far more probably be 
diſappointment and vexation even here ; 
and will certainly be death, eternal death 
and torment, hereafter : whereas, the gift 
of God, to his faithful ſervants, 1s life, 
temporal and eternal; that is, happineſs 
as great as is conſiſtent with their condi- 


tion during their abode in this world; but 


happineſs complete and endleſs in the 
other. —Ye have, therefore, life and death 


fet before you. (Deut. xxx. 19.) Be juſt to 


yourſelves. Chooſe life. Remember this, 


and jhew yourſelves men. (Iſai. xlvi. 8.) 


Permit me only to leave upon your 


minds a caution or two relating to the 


preſei:t ſubject, by way of inference from 
what has been ſaid. And, 7 

Firſt, We ſhould beware of allowing 
ſecular motives the principal influence up- 
on our minds. 

For, though the goſpel, as well as the 
law, ſometime makes uſe of ſuch induce- 
ments, yet this (we may obſerve) is done 
but very ſparingly, and never with any 
great ſtreſs laid upon them. Motives of 
this kind are indeed adapted only to a 


weak and imperfect ſtate of goodneſs, and 
ſuch as falls thort of thoſe exalted attain- 


ments, that are expected in us Chriſtians. 
Me are exhorted to walk by faith, not by 


fight (2 Cor. v. 7.); to ſet our affection 


on things above, not on things on the earth 
(Coloſſ. iu. 2.) ; to have our conver/ation in 
heaven. (Phil. iii. 20.) l' emporal good 
things make but the leaſt part of the 
Chriſtian's portion, and therefore deſerve 
the leaſt part of his care. It is the good 
Chriſtian's character to /ook not at the 
things that are ſeen, but at the things that 
are not ſeen (2 Cor. iv. 18.): always bear- 
ing in mind this immenſe difference be- 
tween them, that the things which are ſeen 
are temporal, but the things which are not 


Cen are eternal. But, 


Secondly, We muſt not ſtart aſide from 


our duty on account of any failure in the 


temporal! rewards of it. | 

This caution, difficult as it may be to 
thoſe who have hope in the preſent life 
only, muſt methinks be eaſy to thoſe 
whoſe views are principally directed to a 
far better. If we accuſtom ourſelves to 
conſider the advantages of this world only 
as ſecondary incitements to godlineſs, and 
ſuch as are not worthy to be compared 
with that primary one, the happineſs re- 
ſerved for us in heaven, we can hardly be 

8 


affrighted from our duty 


any ci 
ſtances that may attend Ar fon — 


we can never be ſure but that thoſe ci 
cumftances may contribute to the ſuccet, 
of «x7 main purſuit : 
ways be aſſured, that, by good 

ment, the moſt aflictive —— 
may be made to work together to our 
higheſt good. The delay of our harveſ 
for a little while at moſt, will not make 


us weary in well-doing (Gal. vi. 9.), 6 | 


long as we reſt aſſured, that, in due ſeaſon 
we ſhall reap what is infinitely more wor. 
thy of our pains, if we faint not, On the 
other hand, | 

Thirdly, Let us beware of growing 
fond of this world by reaſon of any ſuc. 
ceſſes we may be bleſſed with in it. 

1F riches increaſe, ſet not Jour heart u 
them (Pſal. Ixii. 10.), faith the Pfalmis, 
This is a piece of advice, which he in- 
culcates with ſome earneſtneſs; well 
knowing its importance in itſelf, as al 
the great need men have to be reminded 
of it. Love of this world is indeed a 
temptation, to which the proſperous part 
of mankind are exceedingly expoſed. 
Whilſt men's circumſtances are narrow, 
or their accommodations but moderate, 
they can preſerve a proportionable indif- 
ference to ſuch matters, and will pro- 
bably fit as looſe to the world as it does 
to them. But its ſmiles and embraces we 
not ſo eaſily reſiſted. When, by the blef: 
ing of Providence, he lot is fallen to wit 
a fair ground, and wwe have a goddly ber 
tage (Pſal. xvi. 6.) ; we grow pleaſed and 
ſatisſied with hawing our portion in thi 
life : awe count ourſelves happy men (Pill, 
xril. 14.), and promiſe plenty and er- 
joyment to our /ouls for many years (Pal, 
xlix. 18.) ; not conſidering, in the meat 
while, that we are but V rangers and ji 
grims on this earth ; and that, by deſpulng 

or undervaluing, we ſhall certainly forfet!, 
what alone deſerves to be called, our 
birthright, 

Laftly : From the whole of whit ka 
been ſaid, let us draw this important c- 
cluſion, That the ſucceſs of all our dt. 
deavours, in regard to this world as wel 
as the next, depends ultimately en ca 
good providence of God.” 

Let this ſaying, then, fink down int Jt 
ears (Luke, ix. 44.), and have its due . 
fect upon your lives and converſations. I 
conſequence hereof, before entern d 
any undertaking, at leaſt any anden 


Sec. VII. 


nay, we may al. | 


Set 
of 
fon 
n1 
45 
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cut 
wot 
you 
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gem II · 
moment, take time to aſk yourſelves 
incu pan queſtionas tis Is the affair 
«which I am engaging ſo circumſtanced, 
+; that I may reaſonably hope for God's 
gto 11 ge me 5 wr proſe- 
ion of it? If, upon an honeſt inquir) 

2 particular, you will find all Hoke, 
you may then proceed with cheerfulneſs, 
relying either upon the. ſucceſs of your 
preſent deſign, or upon ſomething ſtill more 
convenient for you. But, if your heart 
condemn you, reſolve inſtantly to draw 
back, aſſuring yourſelves, that there is 0 
aviſdem, nor underſtanding, nor counſel, 
againſt the Lord. (Prov. xxi. 30.) Be 
your ſchemes, humanly ſpeaking, never 
ſo well laid, yet, without the concurrence 
of a ſuperior power, you may depend up- 
on it, they will come to nothing. You 
may, in particular, form friendly ſocieties, 
in order to ſecure yourlelves and your fa- 
milies from the decays of trade and the 
approaches of poverty; and, ſo long as 
by fearing God and keeping his com- 
mangments, and bringing up your fami- 
hes in the ſame religious manner, you en- 
Pi: his patronage and friendſhip, you 

will deſerve commendation, and eve 
benevolent man will wiſh you good lack 
in the name of the Lord, But ſhould you 
deglect to /et God always before you, or to 
ſecure his bleſſing to your affairs, by con- 
ſantly attending his worſhip, public and 
private, and doing thoſe things that are 
Peafing in his fight ; in ſhort, by the uni- 
| 2.29 of ſocial virtues and reli- 
gious duties, of godline/s and honeſty, you 
we virtually counteracting the deſigns of 
bus providence, and A e e 
Aociations will end accordingly. Though 
band join in hand, the wicked ſhall not be 
fnally unpuniſhed, Ungodly men may 
pleaſe themſelves with their promiſing be- 


0 gianings, and be fluſhed with the hopes 
ett, of a ſucceſsful exit. But Infinite Wiſdom 
our bath innumerable ways of defeating their 

ſt-concerted projects, or even of con- 
ha veying a curſe under the preſent ſeeming 
:00- ſueceſs of them, I have ſeen the ungodly 
* n great power (ſays the Pſalmiſt), and 
re 


fouriſhing like a green bay-tree, (Pſal. 
MAVI. 36.) But what follows? I avent 
2 and (lo! ) he was gone : 1 fought him; 

ut bis place could no-aubere be found. (Ibid. 
7. 1 cannot leave with you any con- 
Cluſion mare appoſite than his advice im- 
mediately following : Keep innocency, and 
fake beed unto the thing that is right : for 
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SERMON III. . 
The Pleaſantneſs of a Good Life. 


| PROveRBs, ili. bb. : 
Her ways are ways of pleaſantneis. 


T HAT virtue is ſufficiently recommend. 
4 ed to our choice by her own native 
charms, abſtracted from every conſidera- 
tion of advantage to ourſelves, is a no- 
tion, which may probably gain an eaſ) 


aſſent with us, as it compliments us wi 


a generoſity which we are very apt to af- 
fect ; and eſpecially as it ſooths us with a 
piece of flattery, that of our ſelf-ſufficien- 
cy, to the belief of which we lie ex- 
ceedingly open. But experience ſoon 
gives a check to our ill-ſupported ambi- 
tion: it brings us down from thoſe heights 
which we vainly aſſume to ourſelves ; and 
forces us to own, 'to the mortification of 
our pride, that ſuch maxims are by no 
means adapted to our nature or circum- 
ſtances. Happineſs we all eagerly and 
inceſſantly purſue: this is the mark, to 
which our aims are, and (while our na- 
ture continues) will be, at leaſt principal- 
ly, directed; and, therefore, we may be 
ſure, no propoſals can be rightly calcu- 
lated for us, where the conſideration of 
happineſs is left out or neglected. 
Accordingly we find the inſpired writ- 
ers, in the beſt and moſt conſiſtent ſcheme 
of morality that ever was offered to man- 
kind, generally proceeding upon other 
principles, than ſuch as that firſt above- 
mentioned, in their recommendations of 
virtue. Inſtances of what is here obſerv- 
ed need not be enumerated : eſpecially, 


ſince we haye ſo very eminent an one in 


the well-known paſſage now before us. 
The wiſe king Solomon is here, as in ſe- 
veral other places, recommending the 
choice and purſuit of wiſdom: by which 
he means, not a merely ſpeculative ac- 

uaintance with the natures and proper- 
ties of things, but a well-formed judg- 
ment about the meaſures of action, diſ- 
covering itſelf in a ſuitable conduct; in 
other words, a right underſtanding and 
regular practice of all the ſeveral duties 
and offices of life. This wiſdom he re- 
commends from the moſt generally en- 
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ing motive, the happineſs attendin 
it; happy is he that findeth wiſdom, the 
man that getteth underſtanding (verſe 13.) ; 
and to make his recommendation ſtill 
more ſucceſsful, he introduces wiſdom as 
an exalted perſonage, holding forth to 
her votaries advantages of various kinds, 
thoſe of body in one hand, and thoſe of 
fortune in the other: length of days is in 
Ber right-hand, and in her left-hand riches 
and honour. (Verſe 16.) One thing, 
however was ſtill wanting, and that fo 
material an one, that, as the foremention- 
ed advantages could not of themſelves 
furniſh it, ſo neither could they make 
men happy without it. To complete all, 
therefore, this alſo is ſuperadded ; for 
the ſublime deſcription goes on in the 
words of my text, her ways are ways of 
fheaſantneſs. (Verſe 17.) 

The words, thus explained, naturally 
lead me to recommend to your choice a 
life of virtue and piety, particularly from 
the confideration of the pleaſures attend- 
we it. | 

« A bold undertaking this!“ will the 
ſenſualiſt be ready to ſay, © and ſomething 
like that of reconciling contradiQtions 
for what elſe is it to pretend, that a life 
of religion is a life of pleaſantneſs? Reli- 
gion, which ſeems rather calculated to rob 
us of thoſe enjoyments we already have, 
than to furniſh us with any additional 
ones; which finds us placed in the midit 
of ſenſible objects, and continually ſoli- 
cited by them, and reſtrains us from the 
participation of them by a ſevere inter- 
dit? which engages us in a perpetual 


war with our inclinations and appetites, 


expreſsly enjoining us to deny ourſelves, 
and to mortify our affections? And can 
you, after all this, pretend that the prac- 
tice of virtue and religion is the way to 
pleaſure ? Might you not as well tell us, 
that we may pleaſe ourſelves at the fame 
time that we are denying ourſelves ; that 
we may gratify our inclinations even 
whilſt we are mortifying them : that is, 
that we may both pleaſe ard diſpleaſe 
ourſelves at the ſame time?” 

Now, in anſwer to all this, there being 
in the foregoing allegations, as in molt 
other objections, ſome truth mixed with 
much falſehood, I ſhall endeavour, 

[. To explain the real import of the 
aſſertion in my text, and to guard againſt 
all groundleſs expectations from it. 

II. To illuſtrate more directly its truth, 
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Sea, VII, 
when rightly underſtood, by ſhewing that 
the ways of virtue are, in the juſteſt ſenſe 
ways of pleaſantneſs. x 
Firſt, then, with regard to the real im. 
port of the aſſertion before us, and what 
it is that we undertake to prove in con. 
firmation of it, we freely admit, that 
wiſdom, or the practice of virtue and ho. 
lineſs, may be far enough from deing 
pleaſant or es. 91993 to our degenerate 
nature; eſpecially if {till farther corrupt. 
ed by ill example or ill company; atleaf 
till it is rectified by a good education, af. 
ſiſted by the grace of God. And accord. 
ingly, we are very ready to own, that 
there are gratifications, called by the 
name of pleaſures, which religious wil. 
dom 1s by no means. qualified to procure 
for us.  Gratification is a relative thing, 
depending not abſolutely on the outward 
objects themſelves, but on their ſuitable. 
nefs to the faculties employed about them, 
Very different objects, therefore, will be 
agreeable or pleaſing to different verſons, 
according as their faculties or taſtes are 
variouſly diſpoſed ; and variouſly thoſe 
will always be diſpoſed, ſo long as men 
ſhall continue to be free and accountable 
creatures. Now, we are far from under. 
taking to prove, that virtue and piety 
{hall be of ſo flexible a nature as to adapt 
themſelves to every taſte, how vitiated or 
depraved ſoever. 
glutton and the drunkard, to the laſcivi- 


ous and the prophane, we dare give no 


encouragement : the impertinent tale- 
bearer and retailer of ſcandal muſt fuy 
to be quiet, and to do his caun bufndj 
(1 Theft. iv. 11.) ; and the envious and 
malicious, the furious and revengeful, 
muſt put of the old man (Eph. iv. 22.), 
muſt diveſt themſelves of their ſavage and 
diabolical temper, before they mult ex- 
pect that the ways of religion ſhall be # 
them arrays of pleaſantneſs. Whillt thele 
perſons retain the {ame appetites, the fame 


reliſh, they now have, we do not pretend 


that godlineſs hath any pleaſure for them 
ſo far from this, that we freely declare d 
them, their gratifications are ſuch, that 
religious wiſdom will not allow of, can 
not conſiſt with them. Thus far we ar 
agreed. But then we muſt have leave t0 


_ diſſent from theſe perſons, if they make 


this conceſſion of ours any real object 
againſt the pleaſantneſs of a virtuous and 
godly life. 


For, in the firſt place, the entertain- 
ments 


For inſtance, to the 
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ents juſt hinted at, and ſuch like, from 
vhich religion debars us, are not the pro- 

gratifications of man, nor would they 
ry all agreeable to him, were his re- 
in kept in its genuine ſtate, and ſuch as 
i ſuitable to the original dignity of his 
The inclinations which are from 
above (Jam. ni.); which were at firſt 
implanted in man his wiſe Creator, 
and are ſtill cheriſhed by the gracious in- 
duences of the Holy Spirit, are firſt pure, 
then peaceable. (Jam. iii. 14. 19.) Where- 
u, the gratifications we are ſpeaking of 
are adapted only to ſuch a taſte as is 
urthly, ſenſual, deviliſh. (Ibid. 17.) So 
far, therefore, as any perſon 1s capable 
of pleaſure from ſuch objects or employ- 
ments as theſe, ſo far 1s he degenerated 
from what he originally was, and till 
ought to be; ſo far he finks into a ſtate 
of brutality, or is even transformed into 
2 fiend of darkneſs. Now, in our recom- 
nendations of virtue and godlineſs, we 
are ſuppoſed to addreſs ourſelves to 
fs creatures, to men : and if 
men, by a wilful abuſe of their natural 
faculties, ſhall have loſt all reliſh for ſuch 
oratifications as are properly human, ſuch 
u are adapted to the ſuperior, the im- 
nortal part of their nature; if they leave 
themſelves no taſte for any entertainments 
but ſuch as debaſe their compoſition, are 
the reproach of their underitandings, and 
of which it would be too favourable an ac- 
count to ſay only, that they degrade them 
oa level with the beaſts that periſh ; and 
U, after all this, they find themſelves 


virtue, that they have no plenſure in them : 
can there be any difficulty in perceiving 
where the fault really lies? or, can an 
odjection of this ſort come with any to- 
lerable grace from a being, whoſe pri- 
vilege and boaſt is the faculty of reaſon ? 
Befides: what if, after all, the gra- 


debars us, ſhould be found rather to uſurp 
the name, than to anſwer the character of 


or however a very little experience, may 
convince us that this is in fact the caſe : 
the ſame thing that makes us laugh, may 
be far enough from making us happy. 
True pleaſure, as well as real grief, is 
generally a ſedate, filent, thing : or, 
towever, as far as happineſs is concern- 
din it, it muſt imply 3 of du- 
tation and permanence; it mult be eſti- 
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obliged to ſay of the paths of wiſdom and 


tications, from which religious wiſdom 


real pleaſures ? and yet a little reflection, 
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mated, not barely from the beginning, 
but from the progreſs, and eſpecially from 
the concluſion and conſequences, of an 
entertainment : and, in truth, that en- 
tertainment alone ſhould be placed to the 


account of pleaſure, which ſhall be found 


to have had an over-balance at leaſt of 
ſatisfaCtion attending it. Now, which, 
among the great variety of criminal gra- 
tifications, can abide this teſt ? Thoſe of 
riot and exceſs are manifeſtly condemned 
by it: the joy, ſuch as it is, accompany \ 
ing them, can at beſt exdure but for the 
night, and then heavingſi literally cometh in 
the morning. (Pſal. xxx. 5.) As to gratifica- 
tions of the malevolent kind; pain and un- 
eaſineſs muſt ſurely be an equally inſepara- 
ble attendant upon them. An ill- natured 
jeſt, or a piece of ſcandal, may perhaps un- 
accountably divert us for a while, ſo ſar as 
to produce a fit of noiſy and ſeemingly 
real mirth: but let a perſon of humanity 
conſult his own breaſt on ſuch occafions : 
let him aſk, whether there is that calm- 
neſs within, which ſhould be an eſſential 
ingredient in true pleaſure ; or, rather, 
whether, in the midſt of ſuch /aughter, the 
heart be not /orrowful; and, however, 
whether the end of that mirth be not con- 
ſtantly having? (Prov. xiv. 13.) Nay, 
as to thoſe gay ſcenes of vanity, which in 
the preſent refined age have almoſt en- 
groſſed the title of entertainments, theſe 
alſo muſt, I preſume, ſoon ceaſe to be 
agreeable, when they ceaſe to be inno- 
cent. Indeed, waeen they are moſt inno- 
cent, that is, when they are made uſe of 
to fill up the vacancies (if any ſuch there 
really can be), to relieve the toils, and to 
ſuſpend the troubles, of life; the very 
names they are diftinguiſhed by, of 
amuſements or diverſions, intimate plain- 
ly enough, that a ſhort refuge only, and 
not any real enjoyment, is expected from 
them. But when they are allowed to 
occupy large portions of time, and are 
made (as, I fear, they too often are 
made) the principal buſineſs of life, they 
muſt ſurely oppreſs, inſtead of recreatin 

the ſpirits, and become as inconſiſtent wit 

the (atisfaQtion as they are with the duty 
of a rational being. Or, if eee in 
youthful years, while the ſpirits are freſh, 


life ſhould paſs away with no conſiderable 
interruption, in a pleaſing round of 
thoughtleſs paiety ; yet let us be aſſured, 
this expedient will not ſerve our purpoſe 
throughout. Could a man live many ſuch 


years , 
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years, and rejoice in them all ; yet days of 
darkneſs will come (Eccleſ. xi. 8.), when a 
mind unfurniſhed with uſeful knowledge 
and virtuous habits, ſhall find cauſe 
enough to accommodate the Prophet's 
complaint to its own feelings, My leanneſs, 
my leanneſs : woe unto me ! the treacherous 
dealers (Iſai. xxiv. 16.), thoſe vain amuſe- 
ments that have waſted the beſt part of 
my life, and left me no equivalent for m 
choiceſt moments, have dealt ee 
with me: yea theſe treacherous dealers 
have dealt wery treacherouſly. | 
Upon the whole, I doubt not but the 
fame judgment may be made of all the 
other kinds of criminal indulgence : name- 


ly, that they are, either in themſelves, 
or in their conſequences even in this 


world, as inconſiſtent with true and laſt- 
ing pleaſure, as they are with innocence. 
Religion, ordinarily at leaſt, denies us no 
gratifications, but ſuch as are either in the 
very enjoyment accompanied with pain, 
or {ure to be cloſely followed by it: and 
is, therefore, to be looked on by us, not 
as the enemy, but as the guardian, of our 
pleaſures. ; 
Our bleſſed Lord, it is true, does en- 
Join us to deny ourſelves (Mark, viii. 34.) ; 
and the injunction, though perhaps moſt 
eminently relating to his firſt diſciples and 
followers, yet muſt by no means be un- 
derſtood as peculiarly confined to them. 
But, beſides that our Saviour has ſurely 
done more than enough for us to recon- 
cile us to this ſeemingly hard ſaying, and 
even to make us cheerfully take up our 
croſs, when we cannot otherwiſe follow 
him, if we attend to the real import of 
the duty, ſo far as it is of general obliga- 
tion, we ſhall find nothing in it ſo very 
unfavourable to true pleaſure, as we might 
at firſt imagine. 'To deny ourſelves, is 
not to deny the whole of our being ; that 
is impracticable: nor is it to deny the 
moſt excellent part of it; that is at leaſt 
unneceſſary. It is only to deny our car- 
nal appetites, thoſe fleſhly luſts which war 
againſt the foul (1 Pet. ii. 11.), or if at 
any time it reſpect our underſtandings, 
we are only to deny the pride and arro- 
gance, not the ſober dictates or the ra- 
tional entertainments of them. The term, 
ſelf, is here taken in its moſt confined, in- 
deed its moſt improper, ſenſe; for a part 
only, and that the leaſt valuable, the 
worſt part of us. And, in this ſenſe, we 
may, we muſt, deny ourſelves, and pleaſe 
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ourſelves at the ſame time; that di 


muſt deny the inferior, and 
ſuperior, part of our — — — 


muſt mortify our inordinate affecüon, | 


and gratify our reaſon and conſcience 
we muſt ſtrive —_— the law in our * 
bers, and be ſubject to the law 7 
minds. (Rom. vu. 23.) Ac i& 
indeed, this may be to fleſh and blood: 
but to the diſtinguiſhing faculty of bu. 
man nature, it is moſt agreeable ; and 
ſhould, therefore, one would think, be the 
pleaſure, and muſt certainly be the pro- 
per happineſs, of man. 

Not that, after all, we need be under 
any ſuch dreadful apprehenſions, that at 
our entrance upon a life of virtue and 
religion we muſt take a final leave of all 
the pleaſing objects of ſenſe. That part 


of the objection therefore which proceeds 


upon ſuppoſition of any ſuch interdict 23 
this, is founded on a ſtrange mil; pre- 
henſion, or an invidious miſrepreſents. 
tion, of the caſe. Man is a ſenſible as 
well as a reaſonable being : and though 
the pleaſures which religious wiſdom 
cures for us be chiefly of the latter fort, 
yet is ſhe far from denying us all prati. 
fications of the former kind, or indeed 
ordinarily any but ſuch as are ſome way 
or other deſtructive of themſelves. Nay, 
if the man of pleaſure will vouchſafe to 
hear us, we dare venture to aſſure him, 
that, in ſeveral very conſiderable re- 
ſpects, the man that conducts his plea- 
ſures by the rules of religion ſhall have 
the advantage of the man that tranſ- 
greſſes theſe boundaries, even in the gra- 
tifications of ſenſe, beſides the many far 
ſuperior ones which -the former enjoys, 
whilſt the latter knows nothing of them. 
I now proceed, as was propoſed, 

II. To illuſtrate more directly the 
aſſertion in my text, by proving that the 
aways of virtue are, to every well-dif 
mind, ways of pleaſantneſs. | 

Pleaſure and enjoyment muſt be the 
reſult of the preſence of ſome agreeable 
object to its correſpondent faculty: and 
if ſo, then where either obje or faculty 
is wanting, enjoyment muſt be wanting 
too. But, now, does not a vicious and 
intemperate uſe of what is called pleaſure 
tend naturally to deſtroy its own objects, 
by deftroying that ſubſtance which alone 
can ſupply them? And, accordingly, 10 
often do we obſerve thoſe who have 
riotouſy gorged themſelves. = 
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ities, thereby reduced to a want 
eren the neceſlaries, of life. Or, 
poſing a continued courſe of vicious 
99 ſhould leave the objects of 
in ſufficient quantity and perfec- 
don; is it not, however, of the nature 
of exceſs to impair the faculties? In 
af, they who exceed the bounds pre- 
{ribed by reaſon and religion, leave true 
eaſure behind them. Exceſſive plea- 
is, if I may ſo ſpeak, its own exe- 
cutioner 3 and, by faring ſumptuouſly every 
dj, men generally very ſoon put it out 
of their power ever to fare agreeably. 
Whereas, the moderation, which wiſdom 
ud virtue require, preſerves both the 
materials of pleaſure and our reliſh for 
them. The 2 man (other circum- 
lunces being ſuppoſed equal) can com- 
mand ſome agreeable entertainment 
whenever he ſees fit; and, when he hath 
done ſo, can always enjoy it. 
Enjoy it he can (which 1s a farther 
t advantage) pure and unmixed with 
wy ſuch bitterneſs as unbridled paſſion 
is continually pouring into the cup of an 
inmoral, irreligious man, notwithſtand- 
ing all the pleaſing ingredients and op- 
portunities for taſting them that this 
world can afford him. One would have 
thought that the ſame temper which 
coll make Haman boaſt of his wealth 
ud grandeur, domeſtic felicity and 
court-favour, might have rendered him 
contented and pleaſed, if not happy, with 
it: yet, if we will take his own word, 
the caſe was quite otherwiſe : All this, 
ſays he, awvaileth me nothing, ſo long as 1 
ſee Mordecai the Few fitting at the king*s 
gate, (Eſth. v. 13.) Thus again: Where 
was the happineſs of Ahab, with all the 
delights of a king of Iſrael at his com- 
mand, when, upon Naboth's refuſal of 
his vineyard, he came home heavy and diſ- 
Pleaſed, and laid him down upon his bed, 
and turned away his face, and would eat no 
bread? (Kings, xxi. 4.) The truth is, reli- 
nalone can ſecure a man from the pain- 
5 wanting, it is in the power of every body 
about him to ruffle his temper and inter- 
rupt his enjoyments : he cannot continue 
aday in ſuch a world as this is, without 
having his envy alarmed, his pride mor- 
ted, his ſelfiſh views thwarted, or his 
relentment provoked, by ſomething or 
ner that comes in his way: hence his 
und is toſſed about from one tormenting 
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ul effects of his own paſſions : where this 


paſſion to another, nay, often diſtracted 
by contrary paſſions at the ſame time. 
Whereas a good man ſhall be ſatisfied 
from himſelf: by the aid of divine 
8 and the comforts of religion, his 


tis faction is placed beyond the reach of 


external caſualties. This divine philo- 
ſophy does not indeed pretend to ex- 
tirpate the paſſions; but, by rectifying 
their diſorders and regulating their mo- 
tions, it renders them even friendly to 
happineſs. And, accordingly, whilſt che 
wicked are as the troubled ſea when it cannot 


reft ; great peace have they who love God's 


law, and nothing ſhall offend them. | 

Let us, however, ſuppoſe ſomething 
of this kind to be the caſe alſo with an 
ungodly man; let us ſuppoſe him ſo per- 
fectly acquainted with the ſecrets of 
luxury, as not only to make his faculties 
and their objects keep pace with each 
other, but to keep every diſquieting 
paſſion at a due diſtance : yet, whilſt he 
lives without God in this world' (Eph. ii. 


10.), whillt he feeds himſelf without fear 


(Jude, x11.) of his providence or ſenſe of 
his preſence, the beſt part of every en- 
Joyment is loſt to him, and quite eſcapes 
his perception. And, accordingly, how 


natural and how common is it for ſuch 


perſons, after having long repeated the 
ſame dull round, to grow peeviſh and 
ſplenetic, and ſick of ſuch inſipid courſes, 
and how frequently do we find them at 
laſt with the utmoſt diſguſt pronouncing 
every earthly delight to be wanity and 
wvexation of ſpirit ; nay ſometimes puttin 

a voluntary period to a life ſo comfort- 
leſs, without waiting for their appointed 
diſmiſſion from it! Whereas, the good 


ſenſe of a ſuperintending Providence, b 
enlarging his views, ennobles every ſati 


man, he who lives under a prevailing 


faction. He perceives an additional 
ſweetneſs in every gratification reſulting 


from the conſideration that it 7s the gift 
of God (Eccl. iii. 13.) ; and by this 
means improves each of his pleaſures 
into an opportunity of experiencing, how 
Joyful and pleaſant a thing it is to be thanks 
ful. (Pfal. cxlvii. 1.) So far is religion 


from being an enemy to our joys, that it 
chaſtens and refines, and ſo in reality 


heightens and exalts, them. | 
But farther : Is freedom from fore- 

boding cares and anxious miſgivings 

neceſſary to a comfortable enjoyment of 


the good things of this life? And where 


fhall 
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ſhall we ſeek for this but in the ways of 

odlineſs? If the atheiſt, who has no 
pe of any inviſible protection, muſt 
naturally, and may reaſonably, be under 
continual apprehenſions of ſome or all 
of thoſe evils, to which the weak and 
precarious condition of his being every 
moment expoſes him; what muſt the 
caſe of that man be, who is in regard to 
all the purpoſes of guidance or comfort 
as much without God, though not with- 


out the belief of him! how muſt he 


tremble who only believes! believes 
there is a Being, actuated by impartial 
juſtice and armed with - uncontrollable 


wer; whom at the ſame time he finds 


imſelf obliged to conſider as his irre- 
concileable enemy! how muſt he be 
afraid even (if that could be ſuppoſed) 
where no fear is (Pal. liii. 5.), of having 
(what he calls) his pleaſures torn from 
him, or himſelf from them ! and what 
reliſh can he well have for any enjoyment 


under ſuch circumſtances ! Whereas, the 


man who is conſcious, that by the prac- 


| tice of virtue and holineſs he fecures the 


proteCtion and friendſhip of that Being, 
who governs and conducts all events, has 
a ſold foundation for confidence and 
ſecurity, and needs not fear what man, 
or any created being, can do unto him. 
He has engaged that Almighty Power on 
his behalf, whom all nature obeys ; who 
can turn even diſappointments into bleſl- 
ings, and make all things work together 
for his good (Rom. vin. 28.) : to him 
he can ſecurely truſt the iſſue of all his 
endeavours; to him he can unboſom all 
his defires ; he can pour out his heart be- 
fore him (Pſal. Ixii. 8.) ; caſting all his 
care upon him, who (he is well aſſured) 
careth for him. (1 Pet. v. 7.) 

Virtue is, in truth, the ſource of all 
rational and manly delight: it is (as it 
has well been called) the hea'th of the 
foul, without which none of its ſatiſ- 
factions can be ſound or ſincere.“ 
The mind of man when under the do- 
minion, and wounded with the conſciouſ- 
neſs of fin, is in pain and travaileth, The 


ſenſualiſt may employ his thoughts and 


care in providing for the fleſh, to fulfil the 
luſts thereof (Rom. xiii. 14.) : but with- 
out religion no proviſion can be made for 
the ſuperior part of man's being : with- 
out this there muſt unavoidably be an 
emptineſs and (in the Pſalmiſt's expreſ- 
ſton) a leanneſs in the foul (Pſal. evi. 15.); 


which can by no means recei nouriſh 
ment from merely ſenfual —— much 
leſs from criminal gratifications, And 


can the pleaſure of the man be in any de. | 


gree complete, whilſt the mind is 
unprovided for! Whilſt luſt and a 
tite are (as it were) upon the throws 
conſtitutzon within us is in an unnat; 
and muſt therefore needs be in an unear 
and diſordered ſtate. The rational fon! 
is an active principle: conſcious of its 
native pre- eminence, it will not fail to 
make continual remonſtrances againſt the 
uſurpers of its juſt prerogative; or if ir 
does not, we may conclude it to be in 2 
fever or a lethargy : diſeaſes ſo much 
more dreadful than thoſe we common! 
call by theſe names, as they threaten us 
in an infinitely more important and laſting 
concern. 

To what has been ſaid of virtue 2nd 
godlineſs in general, I might add the 
mention of ſeveral particular virtues and 
graces, the ſingle exerciſe whereof is 
exquiſitely pleaſant and delightful; and 
the regular ſucceſſion of which in the 
good Chriſtian's life is ſufficient to make 
him rejoice evermore. (1 Thel. v. 16,) 
I might enlarge upon the exerciſe of 
gratitude to the Fountain of all good ; 
that of contemplation on his adorable 
perfections; that of univerſal love to 
mankind, and Chriſtian charity to our 
brethren ; that of relieving the diſtreſſed, 
comforting the feeble-minded, ſupporting the 
weak ; in ſhort, diffuſing happineſs, and 
doing all the good offices in a man's 
power, to the bodies and fouls of all 
around him ; conſcious, every moment, 
how incomparably more bleſſed it is to give 
than to receive I might (as the pious 
Pſalmiſt has done before me) bid you 


mark the perfect man and behaid the 1. 


right ; and fee how all the paths, and 
eſpecially how the end, of that man, is 
peace ! (Pſal. xxxvii. 37.) Above al, 
I might inſiſt on that glorious proſpett of 
future bliſs which faith preſents to our view, 


and on which the good Chriſtian's hope 


may continually dwell. But I forbear.— 
Thoſe who are already acquainted with 
the ways of godlineſs, know that it 
pleaſures are not to be deſcribed : and 
as to thoſe who are not, we can only 
aſſure them, they will not, at leaſt after 
the firſt ſtruggles and reluctances of thei 
converſion are over, they will not repent 
of having made the experiment, 


Upon 


Sea. vill 


VU n the whole: Pleaſure is a relative 
thing ; depending on the taſte and reliſh 
of the 7 6 that receives, as well as on 
de object or action that occaſions it: 
and, accordingly, to men of different 
ates, different objects will be agreeable ; 
nar is it here denied, but that vicious 
ons may be, and in many inſtances 
we, attended with pleaſing ſenſations. It 
could not indeed well be otherwiſe in a 
tte of trial. But then, what we fay 
and inſiſt on, is this :—the pleaſures of 
a religious life are manly, ſober, ſub- 
fantial, laſting; thoſe of fin are brutal, 
noiſy, tranſient: the former are always 
growing upon experience; the latter are 
generally blaſted and deſtroyed by it: 
the former are the reſult of a due exer- 
cle, a proper diſpoſition of both ſenſitive 
and intellectual powers; the latter of a 
niſapplication and abuſe of thoſe, and 
mer inactivity of theſe: the former 
reſult from the health of the mind; the 
hitter are either the cauſes or the effects 
of a diſeaſed and dangerous habit of it. 
lut the moſt important difference of all 
is that the pleaſures of ſin, if not timely 
exchanged for grievous repentance and 
remorſe here, will certainly be ſucceeded 
by ſomething far more dreadful here- 
after ; whereas thoſe pure ſtreams of de- 
bzit which flow from godlineſs, ſhall at 
our departare hence be rather improved 
than altered; ſhall open into new and in- 
conceivable ſcenes of joy at God's right- 
hard, and ſwell into rivers of pleaſure for 
fvermore, (Plal. xvi. 11.) 

How favourably is this our ſlate of 
probation ordered; wherein our preſent 
happineſs is not only made conſiſtent 
with our duty but inſeparably united to 
t? What thanks ought ve to render 
| to that gracious Being, who has made 
cur enjoyment of the moſt ſolid ſatisfac- 
tons which this world affords, a prepa- 
ative for ihe fruition of thoje uſpcakable 
Jys which he has prepared for us in a far 
bitter ! ® How incxcutable {hall we be, if 
ve ſacrifice our eaſe and trueſt comfort 
lere in order to make ourſelves miſerable 
for erer! | 
1 hall conclude with the affecting in- 
mation of the prophet Iſaiall, which you 
ill eaſily apply with me to the preſent 
cbjeck, and imagine to be the words of 
Wiidom herſelf: Ho, every one that 
bleib, come ye to the waters; and he 
Pat hath no money, come ye, buy and eat; 
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yea come, buy wine and milk without money, 
and without price. Wherefere do ye Spend 
money for that which is not bread ? and 
your labour for that which ſatisfeth not? 
Hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that 
ewhich is good, and let your foul delight it- 
elf in fatneſs. Incline your ear and come 
unto me; hear and yeur foul ſhall live ; and 
J will make an everlaſting covenant with 
you (Iſai. lv. 1, 2, z.); and the work o 

righteouſneſs fhall be peace, and the efjett of 
righteouſneſs, quietneſs and aſſurance for 
ever. (Iſai. xxxii. 17.) 45 


SERMON IV. 
The Honourableneſs of a good Life, 


PROVERBS, iv. 8. 


Exalt her, and ſhe ſhall promote thee : ſhe ſhall 


bring thee to honour, when thou doſt embrace 
her. 


T* sr words are part of an exhorta- 

tion or inſtruction, which the witeſt 
of men informs us he had himſelf received 
from his illuſtrious, and then aged and ex- 


perienced, father: a circumſtance which, 


could we urge no higher conſideration, 
mult nceds, of itſelf, recommend the ad- 
vice and encouragement contained in 
them, to our eſpecial attention and ob- 

{ervance. x 5 
Now the antecedent, to which the 
words before us refer, is wiſdom : by 
which (I conceive) we are here, and in- 
deed generally in other paffages of this 
book, to underſtand, not barely an ac- 
curate knowledge of things (though that 
is, no doubt, very ornamental and uſe- 
ful), but diſcretion in ordering one's con- 
duct and behaviour; more eſpecially that 
branch of it, which diſcovers itlelf in the 
choice of the nobleſt end, and the purſuit 
of that end by the fitteſt means: in other 
words, that wiſdom, which hath its be- 
ginning in the fear of God, and the 
good underſtanding whereof appears in a 
life conducted by the rules of virtue and 
religion. To exalt and embrace this 
wiſdom, is to make it the principal ob- 
je& of our eſteem and defires ; to prefer 
it to all the other ſeeming advantages of 
this world; and, in courſe, freely to re- 
nounce them, and to quit the purſuit of 
them, whenſoever they ſtand in competi- 
tion with it, or would draw us aſide 
trom 
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from it. The inducement here made uſe 
of, addreſſeth itſelf to one of the moſt 
generous principles in our nature ; pro- 
poſing to us a reward, which is of all the 
merely temporal bleſſings annexed to a 
good life, the moſt noble and excellent: 
Exalt Wiſdom, and ſhe ſhall promote thee : 
ſhe ſhall bring thee to honour, when thou 
doſt embrace her. (Eccl. vu. 1.) 

In order then to enforce the advice in 


my text, and to recommend the practice 


of virtue and religion to the choice of 
every generous mind, I ſhall endeavour 
to illuſtrate the W F. that is here 
aſirmed to be between virtue and ho- 
nour, and to ſhew that the practice of 
the former is the ſureſt method that can 
be taken for the attainment of the latter. 

With this view I propoſe, firſt, to 
ſtate in a few words the meaning of the 
aſſertion here advanced: ſecondly, to 
confirm more fully the truth of it : and, 
thirdly, to deduce ſome proper and uſe- 
ful inferences from it. 

Firſt, then: In order to prevent any 
miſtake in men's apprehenſions of this 
matter, and (in conſequence of ſuch miſ- 
take) any error in their purſuits, or diſ- 
appointment of their expectations; let it 
be obſerved, that by honour we do not 
here mean that fame or vain glory which 
conſiſts in the acclamations of the popu- 
lace, and the applauſes of the multitude. 
'Theſe muſt often be courted by ſuch me- 
thods as a good man cannot, and there- 
fore a wiſe or great man will not ſtoop to 
the uſe of. Accordingly we are juſtly 
cautioned againſt being defzrous of this 
kind of glory (Gal. v. 26.) ; and our 
Lord himſelf hath intimated, that we are 
never more in danger than evhen all men 
ſpeak well of us. (Luk. vi. 26.) The 
arts of popularity are indeed generally in- 
conſiſtent with the precepts of virtue and 
religion. Too tender a ſenſibility and 


Fearfulneſi of the reproaches of men (Iſai. li. 


7.) muſt, in ſuch a world as this is, con- 
tinually betray us into unwarrantable 
compliances. They who love the praiſe 
of men more than the praiſe of God (Joh. 
X11. 43.) muſt be prepared to deſert any 
unfaſhionable truth or duty, and to fall 
In with any follies or vices which the 
cuſtoms of a degenerate age ſhall recom- 
mend to them. Such fame or glory then 
cannot, we may be ſure, be the ſame 
with that honour which the text encou- 
rages us to promiſe to thoſe, that exalt 
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and embrace religious wiſdom. 
9 then: : „en. 
onour is a term of large extent, bei 

uſed in ſeveral Aden an "=p as 
far as we are here concerned with it; ag 
it makes up an article in men's 1958 
of temporal good, and may be conſidered 
as one of the preſent rewards of vine 
and piety 3 its ſignifications may be re. 
duced to theſe two, dignity and reputa. 
tion: where, by dignity we may under. 
ſtand the favour of princes, and offices 
of truſt and titles of honour conſequent 
thereupon ; and by reputation, the 9 200 
of mankind in general, ef ecially the 
valuable part of them, and that com- 
mendation and good name which are 
conſequent upon it. And to both 
theſe kinds of honour, at leaſt ſo far as 
either of them is truly deſirable, ] doubt 
not but it may eaſily be made appear, 
that a life conducted by the rules of vir- 
tue and . gives the only juſt pre- 
tenſions, and ſuch alſo as are moſt uſually, 
though not infallibly, ſucceſsful. 

Firſt, to begin with the former: No 
pretenſions to promotion and dignity can 
be better ſupported than by godlineſ 
and integrity. God 1s the fountain from 
whence all true honour and authority 
mult be derived ; and none can regularly 
be advanced to a reſemblance of him in 
either of theſe perfections, but thoſe who 
antecedently reſemble him in the other 
perfections of juſtice, wiſdom, goodneſs, 
&c. on which they are founded. Nor 
does the caſe ſtand thus only upon the 
foot of right and reaſon, but alſo of pru- 
dence and good policy. For the intereſts 
of prince and people cannot ſurely be 
entruſted in ſafer hands than thoſe of 
perſons, whoſe loyalcy and ſacred regard 
to the one, and whoſe benevolence and 
fidelity to the other, are grounded on 
the firm baſis of religion, and conducted 
under the fear of God. Every prudent 
as well as pious prince will make thoſe 
well-known reſolutions of king David, 
recorded in Pſalm 101, the patterns of 
his own. And, we may preſume alſo, 
when ſuch righteous perſons are in autht- 
rity, the people will have the juſteſt cauſe 
to rejoice, (Prov. xxix. 2.) 

We were indeed informed ſome yea" 
ago, among other choice ſecrets com- 
municated to this enlightened age, that 
the vices of private perſons have a bene- 


ficial influence upon the public wells 
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by 


term, IV. 
ind had the aſſertion been as ae 
proved, as it was confidently propoſed, 
{ome of the work of men might (I ſup- 
wſe) have expected a proportionable 
tare of the honours and promotions of 
de community, as being ſome of the 
ol uſeful members of it. But, beſides 
int aſſertions of this kind muſt ſuppoſe 
ſabat can never be granted) that Divine 
Providence hath no concern in the go- 
rerment of the world; if we conſider 
dus matter only according to the natural 
urſe of things, we need but defire you 
v imagine one ſtare to be adminiſtcred 
by fuch perſons as Jethro recommended 
tn Moſes, able men, ſuch as fear God, 
wen of truth, hating covelouſneſs (Exod. 
wii. 21.) 3 and another to be governed 
by ſuch magiſtrates as our bleſſed Lord 
preſents as neither fearing God nor re- 
gung man. (Luk. xviii. 2.) Do but 
imagine, I ſay, two ſtates to be thus dif- 


which of the two is moſt likely to be pro- 
bnged, and which hath its honours moit 
klerredly beſtowed. | 


| 

Rihteonſneſs, eſpecially in perſons of 
| eminence and authority, exalteth a na- 
i tim, (Prov. xiv. 34.) Men of piety 
| tare all the inducements to a regular 
4 nerciſe and beneficial uſe of the power 


they are poſſeſſed of that any other per- 
ſons can poſſibly have; and, over and 
wore, the ſtill ſtronger tie of conſcience, 
ul the awakening conſideration, that they 
nul one day give an account of all their 


ie ents before the awful tribunal of the 
4 log of kings. And what ſhould farther 
be dal powerfully recommend the ſervices 


ſuch perſons, is the bleſſing of Provi- 


* Exce, which uſually attends them in all 
10 let they put their hands unto, and cauſes 
yt Matleyer they do to proſper. 

I Accordingly, in every regular ſtate of 


unge, virtue and piety are the ſureſt 


ole 1 to promotion and advancement : 
ie, if this a man diligent in his buſineſs (ſays 
15 ive obſerver of men and things), he 
lo, 1 fond before Aings; he ſhall not ſtand 
20 wha men. (Prov. xxii. 29.) David 
5 elf had very remarkably experienced 


E ſucceſs of the advice which he 2 
uf tent; having been by Providence 


= | k the ſheepfolds, and at length 
that bat to feed 7 acob his people, and 


i inheritance. (Pfal. Ixxviti. 70, 
1 has indeed, in general, de- 
, that them that honour bim, he will 


1. 
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ſerently adminiſtered, and then tell us, 


499 
honour (1 Sam. ii. 30.) : and, agreeably 
to this declaration, numerous are the in- 
ſtances, recorded in the ſacred hiſtory, 
of the providential advancement of vir- 


tuous and religious men. But I need 
produce no other beſides the well-known 
caſe of the patriarch Joſeph : in the af- 
fecting narration whereof, you cannot 
miſs of obſerving, how every ſtep, taken 
to depreſs and ruin him, firſt by his en- 
vious brethren, and after by the diſap- 
pointed and enraged wife of his maſter, 
contributed to his exaltation ; till at laſt 
we find him raiſed from the dungeon to the 
high dignity of governor over all the land of 
Egypt. (Pal. cv. 17, 18, &c.) | 

It muſt indeed be owned, that caſes of 
this ſort are by no means conſtantly to be 
expected. The providence of God uſu- 
ally acts by the intervention of ſecond 
cauſes, and agreeably to the tendencies 
which himſelt hath impreſſed upon them. 
Now, the man of virtue and piety, being 
ſatisfied from himſelf, or having nobler 
objects in view, may be leſs ready to 
improve favourable opportunities for his 
own advancement than either virtue or 
piety neceſſarily require him to be: and, 
It is no wonder, if where this is the caſe, 
he ſhould often be overlooked in the dif- 
tributzon of honours, even by thoſe who 
have very upright intentions in making 
it. But in a more corrupt ſtate of affairs, 
which muit ſometimes happen, when 
bad men are permitted to bear rule, it is 
ſtill leſs to be wondered at, if ſuch men 
be inclined to poſtpone men of probity, 
and to draw up others after them of 
characters more like their own. And 
yet even here, recourſe 1s generally had 
to ſome appearance of merit, where the 
reality is neglected. Nay, the very epi- 
thets, by which great men are diſtin- 
guiſhed, are derived from ſome eminent 
virtue or complication of virtues. $0 
that, in ſhort, where wicked men ate 
promoted to eminence and power, their 
vices and impieties give the he to their 


titles : and we may apply the declaration 


of our blefled Lord to this caſe alſo, 
Verily, 1 fay unto you, be that entertth not 
in by the door of real worth and uſefulneſs, 
but climbeth up feme ether <vay, the ſame is 

a thief and a robber. (Ich. x. 1.) 
Secondly : But not to dwell longer upon 
this part of my ſubjgct, eſpecially ſince 
honour: of this kind can be the expecta- 
tion of but few, and the poſlefiion of ſtill 
K k 2 fewer, 
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fewer, let us proceed to illuſtrate the 
tendency of virtue with regard to the 
other ſpecies of honour, which is, or 
ought to be, the concern of all men to 
ſecure ; but which however we ſhall find 
to be the proper and the peculiar reward 
of the wiſe and good. | 

Reputation, 1n the very notion of 1t, 
implies ſomething reputable, ſome real 
worth in the ſubject of it. It is the teſ- 
timony which mankind are preſumed to 
bear to merit, and to merit only. The 
applauſes of mankind ſhould be con- 
ſidered as one common fund for the en- 
couragement cf virtue and the reward of 
worthy undertakings; out of which every 
man ſhould receive his portion in due 
ſeaſon; but which ſhould by no means 
be ſquandered away or miſemployed. A 
good name without good qualities to ſup- 
port it, is ſuch an incoygruity in the 
moral world as no irregularity in the 
natural bears any analogy or refem- 
blance to. | 

We are indeed commanded by an 


' Apoſtle to honour all men. (1 Pet. ii. 17.) 


But if we take the precept in its molt un- 
limited extent, it is plain from the na- 
ture of the thing that that honour which 
is to be paid to all men, cannot be the 
ſame with this which we are now con- 
ſidering ; inaſmuch as this, being pro- 
poſed as a reward, evidently ſuppoſes in 
the perſon recciving it ſome ſupertority 
over, ſome preference to, others ; where- 
as, what is given alike to all, cannot imply 
a preference of any. The precept, in 
truth, ſeems to require no more than 
this; that we ſhould treat human nature 
with ſome degree of reſpect whereſoever 
we meet with it; that we ſhould look 


upon every man's good name as his va- 


luable property, and not wantonly diſ- 
turb any one in the poſſeſſion of it. But 
then men's reputations are not hereby de- 
clared.to be unalienable properties, or 
ſuch as no miſdemeanor ſhall ſubje& to 
a forfeiture. We are to hope well of 
every man till we find cauſe to the con- 
trary ; and to look upon all men, as 
ſuch, as intitled to a reſpectful treat- 
ment. But in perſons no more than in 
things are we allowed, much leſs required, 
to call evil good (Um. v. 20.); or to give 
credit and commendation to thoſe who 
neither have nor deſerve to have any. 
And as thus it ought to be in reaſon, 


ſo thus it is generally found to be in fact 


tion. The truth is, reputation f. 


Seck. VII. 


and experience. A vicious m 
rich or powerful; but truly — 
hardly can be. The goed deſpiſe, or at the 
beſt pity, him; and the bad, were th "I 
diſpoſed (as they rarely are), have (ca 7 
ever the hardineſs to appear in his = 
fence, or however not in his commenda. 
awkwardly upon an immoral man * | 
no 5 can give any real denn 
to him: it may expoſe | 
but cannot De yay 2 6-0 
On the other hand, bad as the world 
is, it is generally very juſt to the upright | 
in this reſpe&t. Beſides the promiſe of 


God in favour of them that honour hin 4 
men's natural ſentiments of good and 4 
time 


evil are ſuthcient for the moſt pa 


enſure to every truly good man Td, - 
and commendation of thoſe about hin. « 
A good man 1s a venerable, a great 4 
character. A ſteady uprightneſs, a con. * 
verſation becoming the goſpel of Cliril, mY 
commands the veneration of all that come * 
within the ſphere of its activity, uh an o& 
almoſt irreſiſtible authority. Even after * 
his departure hence, the memory of the ** 
juſt man ſhall be bleſſed, and his valy- * 
able qualities and worthy deeds ſhall be ua 
had in everlaſting remembrance, Ts 3 
righteous man 15 more excellent thon bu - mf 
neighbour (Prov. xii. 26.), even his ene- ap 
mies themſelves being judges, . 
For, otherwiſe, whence comes it that als 
thoſe very perſons who will not be at te e 
trouble (as they are pleaſed to imague * 
it) of becoming really virtuous or podly, = 
are content to take ſo much pains as they Q w 
often do, to appear ſuch ? Is it not be 1 
cauſe they know very well, that repu- , 5 
tation is the proper inheritance of virtue * 
even in the intention of the donors ; ad ny 
at the ſame time hope to come in for WW...” 
ſhare, by putting off the ſemblance of i 10 1 
inſtead of the reality? And what if H. * 
perſons do ſometimes ſucceed in the * 
fraudulent attempt upon the good mat IX 
property; does this prove that any tang bl | 
ſhort of a real character of goodnels 1 4 


either in itſelf, or in the opinion of nn 
kind, a juſt recommendation to bone 
and eſteem ? Nothing like it. Such! 
ſtances prove only the ſhortneſs of hum! 
diſcernment, which cannot ſee the hea 
nor always diſtinguiſh real wort fu 
falſe pretences to it. | 
And yet, thus much may be ſai ef 


1 . 0 . Is 
in this caſe ; that real virtue 15 not od 
10 


concilia 
"ery 
d moſt 
ſould « 
by the 
alcio 
Wency 
; ae; 


honourable and even more eaſy 
method of attaining, but a far more ſafe 
method of preſerving a fair character, 
das the counterfeit ſhow of it. To be 
dung a part for a man's whole life muſt, 
netunks, be extremely difficult, if not 
inpoſible. Hypocriſy is violence, and 
nothing violent can naturally be laſting. 
The truth is, honour itſelf hath a ten- 
tency to trip men of their diſguiſes, and 
tw expoſe their tempers. Man being in 
| plffion of honour hath generally Ieſi un- 
rfanding (Pfal. xlix. 24.), leſs caution 
tout him, than when only in purſuit of 
it: he has now CO ed the end of all 
is reſervedneſs a avery ; and it is 
ime ſurely to take a little freedom, to 
throw off the maſk, and to act in his own 
proper character : and we need not douht 
hut there will always be eyes enough 
won the man of reputation to make the 
diſcovery ; always ſpirit, or malice, or 
ey, enough to proclaim it: and when 
this is done, the hypocrite's pretenſions 
1e at an end. Men will hardly ſuffer 
bemſelves to be impoſed on twice by the 
tue perſon. Nay, ſhould he become a 
lacere convert to godlineſs, his conver- 
fon will only be thought a freſh attempt 
won men's underſtandings, and will be 
paced to the ſame account with his for- 
ner colluſions. His infamy is for life; 
ud generally the ſtain of it is deeper in 
proportion to the brightneſs of that re- 
putation, of which he before was unjuſtly 
nſſeſſed. 
gut the honour attending upon a real 
tixratter of virtue and piety is of a more 
ning nature. A good man can always 
wpear with his own natural face. His 
pocneſe, being unaffected, fits eaſy upon 
un; and he needs not, in every ſtep he 
kxes, be apprehenſive leſt his maſk 
would drop off, and his foul viſage be 
expoſed to view. The mark he aims at 
Baways the ſame : he has therefore no 
Keaton to be perpetually ſhifting or 
Pudling : a graceful evenneſs, a beau- 
Wl confiſtence, appears in his character, 
ich on this account can ſcarce fail of 
@rctliating the eſteem and admiration of 
"ry judicious beholder. And (which 
r moſt conſiderable) if ſuch a character 
Mid for a time be clouded and obſcured 
"ne miſrepreſentations of envious and 
[=c10u5 men, yet the good man's in- 
pence ſoon clears up; bis righteouſneſs 
pac: forth as the light, and his juſt 
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_ as the noon-day. (Pal. xxxvii. 
.) | 

Be it, however, remembered, that I 
have here been repreſenting only the 
uſual and general tendency, not the con- 
ſtant and invariable courle, of things. 
For, after all that has been ſaid, we muſt 
expect to meet with ſome exceptions, 
even in this caſe alſo. It muſt be owned, 


that good men themſelves are not always 


ſo careful to maintain the favourable opi- 
nion of others as they really ſhould be: 


attending chiefly, or rather ſolely, to the 


approbation of their own conſciences and 
of the great Searcher of hearts, they 
may unawares expoſe themſelves to the 
cenſures of thoſe about them, and by de- 
grees ſuffer in their reputations : but, as 
neither virtue nor religion require any 
ſuch indifference, whatever miſunder- 
ſtanding may be conſequent thereup >», 
ſhould be apa, 7 not to their godunets 


but to their indiſcretion. And, what if 


the good man ſhould ſometimes, even on 
the account of his ſuperior goodneſs, be 
miſrepreſented by the malicious, and (in 
conſequence of that) defamed by the un- 
wary, and ſo, either through miſtake cr 
deſign, evil-ſpoken of by all; it is plain, 
this 15 not to be aſcribed to his virtue as 
ſuch,_ but to the malice of ſome and the 
ſhortſightedneſs of others. Virtue, 
though it may be the real cauſe of ſome 
men's ſlanders, will never be publicly 
aſſigned as ſuch. No ſlanderer ever yet 
was ſo hardy, or underſtood ſo very little of 
human nature, as to make any man's 
ſuperior merit appear as an article in his 
accuſation. | 

Upon the whole: The practice of vir- 
tue and piety gives the only juſt preten- 
ſions to honour and reputation; and is the 
moſt compendious and eaſy, and only 
not infallible road to 1t. Room there 
always will be for failures even in this 
particular, ſo long as all men are free, 
and among them ſome w:ak and others 
wicked. Bat thus much we can affirm, 
that when good men are diſgraced and 
bad men honoured, generally ſpeaking, 
the one are miſtaken 157 the other. And 
it is certainly a ſufficient proof of the be- 
neficial tendency of virtue, that when- 
ever it appears ſuch, it cannot fail of 
honour ; and that vice muſt firſt counter- 
feit its title before it can obtain its in- 
heritance. 

From what has occurred to us in the 
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foregoing reflections, it is obvious to 


infer, | 

Firſt, The vanity of that notion which 
would repreſent ail regard for reputation 
as unworthy of a wiſe, and unbecoming a 


| good man. 


Men's concern for the good opinion, 
and fondneſs for the applauſes of thoſe 
about them, no doubt, may be, and too 


often is, carried too far: they may 
eagerly purſue the praiſes of perſons inca- 


pable of conferring any real honour; or 
they may deſire the reputation of trivial 
accompliſhments; or their deſire of fame 
and popularity may exert itſelf in ways 
diſhonourable and criminal: and in any 
of theſe or the like cafes, regard to, 
eſpecially ſolicitude about, the commend- 


_ ations of others, is irregular in itſelf, and 


highly dangerous to men's virtue. And 


if we thus pleaſe men, we ſhall not be 


the ſervants of Chriſt, 

But ſurely the eſteem of wiſe and good 
men muſt deſerve no ſmall regard; and 
the deſire of it, when duly regulated, 
mult be not only allowable but com- 
mendable. To ſay otherwiſe, muſt be to 
contradict the common ſenſe of mankind, 
and the declared ſentiments of the wiſeſt 
men in all ages, Or, could any doubt 
remain about the reaſon of the thing, our 
bleſſed Lord has for us Chriſtians fully 
decided this point. An oftentatious per- 
formance of private duties in order 70 be 
feen (Matt. vi. 1, &c.) and admired of 


men (Matt. xxiii. 3. 5.), he.has indeed 


condemned. Not fo in reſpe& to duties 
of a public nature. There, ſays he, Let 
your light fo ſhine before men that they may 
fee your goed works, and glorify your father 
ewho is in heaven. (Matt. v. 16.) With 
the ſame view, St, Paul tells us, he was 


ſolicitous to provide things honeſt' ( 2 
Cor. viii. 21.), xa, things of graceful 


appearance, not only in the ſight of the 
Lord, but alſo in the fight of men. And 
how greatly a virtuous principle muſt 
ever be aſſiſted by a due regard to the 
eſteem of others, he has ſufficiently inti- 
mated in that well-Known recommend- 
ation of ah ir things are lovely and 
of good report (Phil. iv. 8.), and that 
beautiful exhortation, if there be any 
praije to ibu on Ihe things, And this 
leads me to infer, i 
Secondly, The iniquity of miſapplying 
this reward, by either withholding it from 


—.ͤ V 


— — 
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good men, or conferring it on perſons of 


a contrary character. 
The Pialmift juſtly makes it one ingre- 
dient, in his upright man's character 
that he honoureth them that fear the Lug 
( Pſal. xv. 4.): and, with equal juſtice 
deſpijers of theſe that are giod ( 2 Tim. 
ui. 3.), are by St. Paul reckoned u 
among the molt profligate of the human 
ſpecies. And, ſurely, there cannot well 
be conceived a more baſe and ungeneroas 
turn of mind than that which exerts itſelf 
in defaming and calumniating good men 
really, though not profeſſedly, on the 
gr account of their being ſuch, There 
is ſcarcely any practice againſt which ſo 
ſevere penalties are denounced in the in- 
ſpired writings, or with ſo much fre. 
quency, as agaialt ſlander and detraction 
in general. But, if we are enjoined, as 
we expreſly are, zo ſpeak evil of no man 
(Tit. iii. 2.), i. e. not unjuſlly, or even 
unneceſſarily, to aſperſe any man, or take 
from the reputation he is poſſeſſed of; 
ſurely, to ſpeak evil of good men, and 
enviouſly or even wantonly to vilify 
worthy characters, muſt be exceeding 
ſinful. . 5 
And yet, I know not, whether is more 
injurious to the cauſe of virtue, to den 
honour to whom henour is due (Rom. xi. 
7.) in ſome inſtances, or to render ho- 
nour in general ſcarce worth deſiring or 
enjoying, by throwing down all incloſures 
about it, and leaving it in common. If 
this is not denying the good man his due, 
or in ſtrictneſs depriving him of his pro- 
perty, it is however (which amounts to 
the fame thing) quite reducing the price 
and deſtroying the worth of it. For 
nothing is plainer, than that praiſe and 
good report mult ceaſe to be valuable im 
proportion as they are indiſcriminatel 
beſtowed. In ſhort, commendations mil- 
placed are not only injurious to virtue, 
but directly repugnant to his will, who 
has declared that hey avho deſpiſe him 
ſhall be lightly eſtecmed (1 Jam. 11. 30.) : 


and we ſee the reaſons of that ' generous 


" reſolution of Elihu, 1 Anow rot 10 give | 


altering titles; in fo doing my Mater 
_ - E take me away, (Job, XxX. 
22.) To proceed: from the foregoing 
reflections it may not be 1mpropeT, or 
without its uſe, to inter, 5 
Thirdly, The danger of forfeiung, and 


the importance of preſerving a fair 1 


germ. IV. 
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ter when eſtabliſhed ;. and the neceſſity of miſconduct, or even (as far az can be 


care and vigilance for that end. 

It is an obſervation of the ere 
er highly deſerving of every good man's 
attention, that, as dead flies cauſe the oint- 

t of the apothecary to ſend forth a flinł- 
oy pho % doth a little folly him that 


is in reputation for wiſdom and honour. 


(Eccl. x. 1.) The truth is, whatever 


allowances, in our preſent ſtate of imper- 


ſection and frailty, ſhould in reaſon be 


made, very ſparing ones will in fact ge- 
nerally be made for the failings, but 
eſpeeially the fins, of men eminent for 
virtue and piety : and, which renders 
ſuch caſes ſtill more to be lamented, they 
are too often found not only to wound 
deeply the characters of perſons other- 
wiſe excellent, but to prejudice the in- 
tereſts of virtue and piety itſelf. If the 
man after God's own heart 1s ſurpriſed 


into the henious ſins of adultery and 


murder, notwithſtanding his repentance, 
he gives occaſion to the enemies of the 
Lird to blaſpheme. (2 Sam. x1. 14.) If 
a man of Peter's zeal and ſeeming con- 
ſtancy is yet in the article of danger ſo 
weak as to deny and abjure his Maſter, 
the example 1s too powerful to be with- 
ſood by his brethren, nor muſt we won- 
der that hey all forſoo him and fled. 


(Matt, xxvi. 56.) From ſuch unhappy 


ſtances, bad men receive joy and com- 
fort in their vices, flattering themſelves, 
that all pretences to piety in others are 
only ſolemn grimace and hypocriſy ; and 
that, however appearances may be againſt 
them, they are not in reality worſe men 
than their neighbours; whilſt good men, 
however unwilling raſhly to quit the 
favourable opinion they have entertained 


of others, are inwardly out of counte- 


nance and grieved at ſuch occafions of 
reproach, perhaps ready to /ay in their 
hae, © all men are liars ;”* (Pſal. cxvi. 
1.) nay, ſtrongly tempted to fall from 
their own ſteadfaſtneſs. | 
And, if ſuch melancholy deviations 
duty in men otherwiſe leaſt charge- 

able with them, furniſh matter of rejoic- 
Ing to men of a contrary character, and 
matter of real concern and grief to all 
pous obſervers, how ſtrongly ſhould they 
commend caution and circumſpection 
to the beſt of men ! how careful ſhould 
men of ſuperior reputation and eftabliſh- 
d charadters be, not to let their good be 
-Ipoken of, on account of any real 


avoided) any appearance of evil! and 
how conſtantly ſhould every ſuch perſon 
eſpecially addreſs the great Preventer of 


fin and Guardian of innocence, in the 


devout Pfalmiſt's words, and according to 
their utmoſt latitude of application, Ser 4 
watch, O Lord, before my mouth, and keep 
the door of my lips. Oh, let me not be in- 
clined to any evil thing : let me not be oc- 
cupied in ungodly works with the men that 
work wickedneſs ; leſt I eat of fuch things 
as pleaſe them, (Pſal. cxli. 3, 4.) But 1 
haſten to infer, what is moſt obviouſly ſug- 
geſted by all that has been ſaid, namely, 

Fourthly, and laſtly, The right way to 
promotion and eſteem, and the great pru- 
dence and propriety of directing your 
ambition accordingly. 


Seekeſt thou great things then for thy- | 


ſelf? art thou deſirous of being advanc- 
ed to a ſituation of eminence and digni- 
ty? or wouldeſt thou be promoted to 
great honour ? exalt Wiſdom, and ſhe ſhall 
promote thee; ſhe ſhall bring thee to ho- 
nour when thou doſt embrace her : ſhe ſhall 
give to thine head an ornament of grace, 
and great glory ſhall ſhe deliver to thee, 
(Prov. iv. 8, 9.) It is true, theſe and 
the like expreſſions muſt be underſtood as 


declarative only of the natural and uſual 


tendency, not of any neceſſary and never- 
failing effects of wiſdom and godlineſs. 


For in this caſe alſo the race is not always 


to the fevift, nor favour to men of Hill. 
(Eccl. ix. 11.) nay, ſometimes, the fear 
of the Lord and a ſteady adherence to 
his ſervice may #eep men back from honour, 
(Numb. xxiv. 11.) But it is nevertheleſs 
certain, that virtue and piety are the beſt 
preparatives for, the brighteſt ornaments 
of, an exalted ſtation; and, in caſe of 
diſappointment, the completeſt equiva- 
lents for the want of it. Without theſe, 
no ſtation can be truly honourable ; and 


with theſe, though you may not enjoy 


pompous titles or large revenues, yet 
(which is far more deſireable) you will 
poſſeſs your fouls, (Luke, xxi. 19.) 

Or, is your ambition more contracted? 
content to move in a lower ſphere, are 
you ſolicitous however (as moſt com- 
mendably you may) to preſerve a fair 


and unblemiſhed reputation? to be 


eſteemed and well- ſpoken of while living, 
and mentioned with advantage by thoſe 
that come after you? in this reſpect alſo, 
ab dom, religious wiſdom, is the principal 

K k thing; 
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thing; wherefore get wiſdem 3 and with 
all thy getting, get underſtanding. ( Prov. 
iv. 7.) In vain ſhall ye ſeek for honour, 
ſubſtantial and laſting honour, in any way 
but that of virtue and godlineſs. Other 
methods there may be of conciliating 


the acclamations of the unthinking many, 


and perhaps alfo of impoſing upon the 


more diſcerning few: but, then ſuch 
vain-glory (for reputation I cannot call 
it) is but a vapour that appeareth for a 
little time; and is, at its beſt eſtate, 
utterly unworthy of the ſolicitude of a 


rational being. The honour which cometh 
from God (John, v. 44.), valuable in 
itſelf, and valuable for its duration, muſt 


be ſought for only, becauſe it can only 
be found, in his ſervice: and, /uch Ho- 


nour have all his ſaints. (Pſal. cxlix. g.) 


To conclude: We are all of us in our 
paſſage through a vain tranſitory world ; 
all profeſs to ſeek a better country, that 


is an heavenly; and our ſocial natures 


render it very agreeable, nay our preſent 
circumſtances make it on many accounts 
lighly expedient for us, to enjoy the 
favour and good opinion of our fellow- 


travellers by the way : and, accordingly, 


divine Goodneſs has ſo ordered matters, 
that the ſame conduct which is made pre- 
viouſly neceflary to our arrival at the for- 
mer, is in the mean while our molt pro- 
miſing method for ſecuring the latter. 


Let us however conſtantly bear in mind, 


that tlie preſent is but a very uncertain 


ſtate of things; in which one way there 


is, and but one way, of guarding againſt 


diſappointments, and enſuring our ſuc- 


ceſs; and chat is, always to look forward 
to that important period, when every man 
ſhall, in exact proportion to his real de- 


ſervings, have praiſe of Cod. ( 1 Cor. iv. 


5.) An adulterous and finful generation 
may at pretent ſo far prevail againſt the 
wiſe and good, as to get the reputations 
of perſons, and even the very notions of 
things, miſapplied and confounded. But 
there 1s a day approaching, when our 
characters ſhall be under confideration of 
an impartial, unerring judge; whoſe 
declaration in our favour will do us in— 
finitely more honour, than all the praiſes 
that the greatelt among men can beſtow, 
When the bleſſed Jeſus Hall come in his 
own glory and bis Father's, aud of the holy 
angels (Luke, ix. 26.) ; to be called 
forth and acknowledged by him in that 
auguſt afembly, will be a diſtinction far 


Sect. vil. 


ſurpaſſing our preſent conceptions, J. 
conſiſtently with our pretenhons to thi; 
we can recommend ourſelves to the 9000. 
will and eſteem of our fellow. creature; 
here, all is well. Let us however take 
care, that our concern for any thing of 


this kind be an help and encouragement 


not a ſnare or an hindrance, to us in this 
our principal purſuit. In a word; na 

our ambition then only know no bound; 
when the honour it aſpires after i; infinite. 
ly valuable May we on no account for. 
feit our pretenſions to that molt ipnificant 
of all applauſes, Well done, gocd and faith. 


ful ſervant, enter thou into the 70 if thy 


Lord, (Matt. xxv. 22.) 


SERMON V. 


The Nature of Heavenly-Minded- 
neſs, and the Danger of ſoue 
Habits repugnant to it, 


CoLossIans, iii. 2. 


Set your affection on things above, not on things | 


on the earth, 


Aon o many important deſigns, which 

the revelation of tae goſpel is calcu- 
lated to prumote, the firſt propagators of 
it ſeem to have had none more conitanty 
in view, than that recommended by the 
words here before us: a deſign, every 
way worthy of ſo gracious an inſtitution; 
and (as | may venture to add) peculiar to 
it. Ihe affections are confeſſedly the 
main ſprings of human action: the re- 
gulation of theſe, therefore, mult be of 
principal concern in morality ; and ac- 
cordingly this is what the writers on tat 


ſubject have all along profeſſed to aim at, 


and pretended io have accompliſhed, But 
never was this excellent end fo rational- 
ly aimed at, or fo ſucceſsfully accom- 
pliſhed, as under the goſpel diipentation ; 
which, by opening a new ſcene of things, 
hath diſcovered a new ſet of cbjecls tothe 
affections of mankind ; and hath given 
them a direction as far ſuperior to a1 
that was ever preſcribed by mere phi- 
loſophy, as the heavens are higher than 
the carth. 


« That the things on the earth, the | 


poſſeſſions and the pleaſures of thus 
preſent world, are objects utterly n. 
capable of ſatisfying the foul of ance 
hath always been a truth obvious . 
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Thus far, therefore, many of the philoſo- 
| eaſily might, and did, go in their 
Alcoveries. But then, after they had 
withdrawn, I ſhould rather ſay, attempt- 
ed to withdraw, the affections of their 
diſciples from things on the earth, they 
were at a loſt for any thing ſubſtantial, 
whereon to fix them. One well-known 
ect among them, having ſought ſome 

r reſt for the affections and found 
none, declared for an extirpation of the 
ifections themſelves. This, however, 
ſon diſcovered itſelf to be a wild and 
impracticable ſcheme ; the real ſenſa- 
tions of the man conſtantly refuting the 
ertravagant pretenſions of the philoſo- 
cher. Others dwelt, with much ſeeming 
rapture, upon the idea of wiſdom and the 
native charms of virtue; as ſufficient to 
engage the affections of all who ſhould 
bring minds fitly diſpoſed to this ſublime 
contemplation. But then, where to find 
any number of minds thus diſpoſed, was 


the difticulty ; and, among ſuch creatures 


a5 men, was ſoon perceived to be an in- 
ſuperable one. And though others talk- 
ed, and (to do them juſtice) ſome- 
times acted, great things, upon a pro- 
ſpect of perpetuating their names, and 
as they called it) living for ever, in the 
memories of ſucceeding ages; yet their 
fondneſs alſo ſeemed ſomewhat unac- 
countably placed upon a. reward, the 
payment whereof was not to take place 
ll they muſt in perſon be incapable of 
receiving it. Thoſe, therefore, who were 
for a more popular and more practicable 
ſcheme of morality, made good or happi- 
neſs (fome of the beſt of them joining 
ſocial good with private) the object of the 
affections. But all the while, they were 
got no farther, at leaſt with any certainty, 
tian this preſent world. The things 
above,” was a phraſe, with which the 
heathen morality was little acquainted : 
and to ſet the affection upon them might 
have been called, at the firit promulga- 
tun of the goſpel, a new commandment. 
A commandment however it is of that 
importance, that, upon the obſervance or 
negle& of it, men's moral characters will 
aways be found principally to depend. 
An affection for this world, an inordi- 
nate deſire and purſuit of its good things, 
u an exceſſive fear of, and averſion to, 
s evils, is a principle into which all the 
fullies, the vices, and the villanies men 
Ve gullty of, may be reſolved ; as on 


the other hand, a ſerious attention and 
regard to the things above, can alone 
ſupport a man in the uniform practice of 
viitue and godlineſs. When we behold 
a rational bemg hurried on from the 
commiſſion of one ſin to that of another, 
we may certainly conclude, his affection 
is miſplaced ; this earth has taken 
poſſeflion of his heart; and we muſt not 
wonder to find him falling ſo eaſy a prey 
to every temptation that offers him any 
ſhare of its profits or its pleaſures. But 


where the things above are firmly believ- 


ed and duly attended to, the caſe 1s far 
otherwiſe. A reward ineſlimable in its 
value and endleſs in its duration, keeps 
the mind that contemplates it ſted faſt and 
unmoveable: other intereſts, if not 
wholly overlooked, are however always 
conſidered as ſubordinate to this; and ſo, 
in caſe of interference, made to give way 
to it. In ſhort, the precept in my text is 


that which, among us Chriſtians at leaſt, 


makes the principal difference between a 
good and bad man ; and, accordingly, the 
{ame Apoſtle who characterizes the former 
as having his converjation in heaven 
(Phil. iii. 20.), concludes and ums up one 
of the blackeſt deſcriptions of the latter 
that occurs in the New Teſtament, into 
this one article, that he minds earthly 
things, (Phil. iii. 18, 19.) 


What is in my text meant by things 


above, will beſt be learned by looking 


back to the immediately foregoing verſe. 


1F (ſays the Apoſtle) ye be riſen awith + 


Chrift, ſeek thoſe things which are above, 
where Chriſt fitteth at the right hand of 
God. Which laſt words determine us to 
underſtand by things above, the things of 
another world, the joys of heaven, the 
pleaſures at God's right hand : and, what 
is in the former verſe called ſeeking them, 
is in this latter expreſſed by reliſhing or 
ſetting the affection upon them. By 
their being riſen with Chriſt, ſome have 
underſtood the Apoſtle to expreſs the 


happy change made in the condition of 


the Coloſſians, by their removal from a 
ſtate of darkneſs, ſlavery, and corrup- 
tion, into the glorious light and privi- 
leges of the goſpel: a removal, which 


might indeed, with regard to the great- 


neſs of its conſequences, be fitly enough 
expreſſed by life from the dead. But, I 
preſume, we need not have recourſe to 
any figurative interpretation in this place: 
the expreſſion may be well underſtood, 

according 
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according to its moſt natural import, of 
that glorious reſurrection to endleſs hap- 
pineſs, which all good Chriſtians hope for 
in conſequence of the reſurrection of 
Chriſt their head ; and which 1s, by that 
iluſtrious event, ſo fully aſſured to them, 
-that the Apoſtle (by a beautiful anticipa- 
tion) here ſpeaks of it as of a fact already 
paſt, rather than as of ſomething only ex- 
pected: If ye then be riſen with Chriſt, 
eek thoſe things which are above—jet your 
affetion on things above, not on things on 
#he earth. 

The Apoftle's reaſoning, conſidered in 
this light, comes to this: “ Seeing that, 
as Chriſt your head is already riten, ye 
alſo are in due time to be raiſed, from 
the grave, to partake of eternal life and 
| glory with him at the right hand of God : 
| ſeeing ye are, by the reſurrection of Chriſt 

rom the dead, begotten again to a l:wely hope, 
10 an inheritance incorruptible and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away, reſerved 
in heaven for you (Pet. i. 3, 4.): make 
theſe glorious proſpects the conſtant object 
of your thoughts and contemplations, 
Let your views and your affections ter- 
minate there only, where you expect to 
find your higheſt good. Let all the 
powers both of body and foul be jointly 
exerted in the purſuit of that endleſs 
happineſs, which your bodies and ſouls 
ſhall, after their ſeparation, be re-united 
in order jointly to enjoy.“ | 

The precept before us, you ſee, here 
ſtands as an inference drawn from the doc- 
trine of Chriſt's reſurrection, and of our own 
conſequent thereupon: and, as tuch, I 


preſume, it needs no farther illuſtration 


of the form or manner of its deduction. 
Confining our reflections, therefore, chief- 
ly to the matter of it, I ſhall at pretent 
make 1t my buſineſs, 

I. Firſt, To ſhew briefly, what is im- 
plied in the duty of iceking, or /erting 
our affettion upon, things above. And, 

II. Secondly, To point out ſome 
habits and diſpoſitions more particularly 
repugnant to it. 

I. Now by things above, we are to un- 
derſtand the things of another world, the 
Joys of heaven, the pleaſures at God's 
right-hand : for ſo the Apoſtle himſelf 
explains the phraſe in the immediately 
foregoing verſe : and what he there calls 
ſeeking the things above, where Chrift ſit- 
teth at the right hand of Ged, he here ex- 
preſles by reliſhing or ſetting the affection 
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upon them. The duty we are conſider 
ing, then, can imply no leſs than a 4 
belief of the reality of ſuch a fate of 
happineſs to good men; a liveiy ſenſe 
of its moment and importance; and an 
earneſt deſire and hearty endeavour above 
all things to prepare and qualify ourſelves 
for 1t. | 

That it is neceſſary in order to our 


ſeiting our affeftion on things alove, that 


we ſhould be perſuaded of the reality of 
their exiſtence, is too plain to need any 
enlargment. But it is material to ob- 
ſerve, that this perſuaſion muſt not be 
an idle notional belief only of a future 
ſtate; ſuch as, having collected it from 
a train of reaſoning and arguments, we 
ſeem to entertain ſcarce for any other 
purpole, but in order to ſhew our acute. 
neſs in proving it. No ; it muſt be ſuch 
a belief as is quick and powerful; ſuch 
as is conſtantly preſent with our minds; 
and, by being ſo, works itſelf into the 
very temper and conſtitution of them: 
ſuch as ſhall have an influence upon our 
thoughts in ſome degree proportioned to 
the high importance of the great objects 
of it; and ſhall diſcover itſelf, on all 
proper occaſions, in our words and 
actions alſo. This, and this only, is 
that faith which overcometh this world, 
and which 1s neceſſary to our regularly 
ſetting our aſſection on ine things of the 
other. BEES 
Accordingly, the heavenly-minded man 
will diſengage his attention (I do not 
ſay wholly, for that is impracticable, 
but) as much as his preſent ſituation will 
well permit, from the affairs of this life, 
The happineſs of heaven is the great 
end of his journey; which though he 
may not be actually thinking of in every 
ſtep he takes, yet he will be always mak- 


ing ſome progreſs towards it. This will 


never, for any conſiderable time, be out of 
his view, but will be the object on which 
his thoughts will delight to dwell, 
From ſuch a power over his mind 25a 
conſtant remembrance of heaven and 
heavenly things muſt give them, their in. 
uence will naturally inſinuate itſelf inte 
kis diſcourſe. Not indeed fo as to damp 
the innocent cheerfulneſs of converſauon, 
by perpetually affecting to introduce 4 
phariſaical ſourneſs or doubtful diſput2- 
tions into it; but ſo as to ſeaſon it occar 
ſionally with natural obſervations, calcu- 


lated for the uſe of edifying and miniſ⸗ 


tere 
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zug grace unto the hearers. He will 
in be aſhamed to give an account, and 
(if need be) a reaſon of the hope that is in 
im, upon any pertinent occaſion : which 
4 he has as an anchor of his foul, ſure and 


Heb. vi. 19); or as a ſprin 
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his ſeveral powers; though he may not 
de oftentatiouſly ſtudious of diſcloſing it 
to every obſerver, nor even in every mo- 
tion attend to it himſelf. 

In ſhort, a ſerious and affectionate re- 
gard to the things above, diſtinguiſhes his 
character, and animates his whole con- 
duct. To this, all his actions have a ge- 
neral tendency, and the moſt conſiderable 
of them a particular reference. He takes 
his meaſures of the deſirableneſs of things, 
anc the prudence of undertakings, not 
from what he ſees in this world, but from 
what he hopes for in the next : he walks 
h faith, not by fight, (2 Cor, v. 7.) 

And, as all enjoyment muſt be the re- 
fult of a due agreement between the ob- 
ject and the faculty, the man that would 
elfectually prepare himſelf for the happi- 


habits of ſoul here as will be neceſſary to 
give him a proper reliſh for that happi- 
neſs; ſuch are purity, charity, and the 
le; which will not only, by God's ap- 
pointment, gain him admittance into 
heaven, but in ſome degree make him a 
meet partaker of the felicities of that 
place, He muſt contrat an habitual 
liking for thoſe exerciſes of contempla- 
don and praiſe, which will be at once the 


employment and the reward of the ſaints 
in light. 3 


wil not look upon preparation for heaven 
5 2 concern by the way only, as a buſi- 
nels to be diſcontinued and reſumed, juſt 
4 his other affairs, his viſits, or his diver- 
tons, the employments of his calling, or 
even his, otherwiſe commendable, ſearch- 
es after knowledge, wiil permit ; but he 
wil make it the governing principle, the 
leading bulineſs, of his life; and ſuch as 
8, m compariſon with all others, but 
eſpecially when any of them ſtands in 
competition with it, the one thing need- 
ful. Leſs than this will hardly come up 
w the character of heavenly-mindedneſs. 

ut, if we thus ſet our affection on things 
above, we may humbly hope (through the 
Merits of our Redeemer) we ſhall finally 

bleſſed with the full fruition of them, 


neſs of another ſtate, muſt acquire ſuch 


And herein will he exerciſe himſelf : he 
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Thus much may, I hope, ſuffice to 
ſhew what is implied in the duty of /etting 


our affection on things above : eſpecially 


ſince the nature of the duty will be far- 
ther illuſtrated, by a view of ſome con- 
trary qualities. I proceed, therefore, as 
was propoſed, 

II. Secondly, To point out ſome habits 
which are, in a peculiar manner, repug- 
nant to the duty and temper I have hi- 
therto been deſcribing. 

And the firſt which offers itſelf to our 
conſideration, is (what we uſually call 
worldly-mindedneſs, or lovę of the pol- 
ſeſſions of the preſent world. | 

Let me not, however, be underſtood 
to include all care or concern for the 
things of this world, under the denomings 
tion of worldly-mindedneſs. Whilſt 
live in this world, it 1s not to be expect 
that they ſhould live wholly above it. 
Holy Scripture uſelf conſtantly repreſents 


men's ſecular callings as the appointmenty - 


of God, and our allotments to them 

depending on his all-wiſe diſpoſal. Our 
temporal concerns, therefore, may, nay 
ordinarily they muſt, be taken into our 
account of buſineſs; and to leave, or to 
neglect, our proper calling, would be to 


deſert the poſt which God himſelf hath 


aſſigned us. | 

And, indeed, were mankind, eſpecially 
in the years of youth, ſtrength, and man- 
hood, to employ their time and their 
thoughts almoſt wholly in contemplating 
heaven, and heavenly things, the buſi- 
neſs of this world mult be at a ſtand, and 
univerſal want and wretchedneſs muſt en- 
ſue: a ſtate which Providence can by 
no means be ſuppoſed to have ordained 
or intended for the world. And, as to 
particular perſons, they muſt not be ſur- 
priſcd, if, after having, even upon the 
molt ſpiritual pretences, loſt the proper 
ſeaſon to provide for themſelves and fa- 
milies, they ſhould find wart coming upon 
them as an armed man. A regard to ano- 
ther world never ordinarily requires, will 
ſeldom juſtify, men's ſequeſtering them- 
ſelves from the lawful employments of 
this: nor muſt thoſe perſons accuſe Pro- 
vidence, or charge God fooliſhly in the 
decline of life, on account of their want 
of worldly advantages, who ipent the time 
allowed for the innocent acquiſition of 
them, in ſuch ſervices as he no where re- 
quired at their hands. 

In ſhort, there is an allowable, a com- 
mendable, 
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mendable, a neceſſary, care for the affairs 
of this life; which he that neglects to 
take, complies not with the order of 
Providence, nor acts agreeably to the 
ſituation in which God hath placed him. 
But then, what/cever is more than this 
cometh of evil, When we begin (accord- 
ing to the Apoſtle's expreſſion) to love the 
world (1 Joh. ii. 15.); 70 mind earthly 
things (Phil. iii. 19.) ; to /et our affections 
on things on the earth (Col. iii. 2.) : when 
we look upon this world's poſſeſſions as 
our higheſt good, and make the acquiſi- 
tion of them our principal purſuit : when 
our minds reſt in the enjoyment of them, 
and as it were repoſe themſelves upon 
them with complacence, and without 
looking out for their proper happineſs 
beyond them : when, in ſhort, the cares 
of this world are permitted and encourag- 


ed to intrude, not only into our ſolitudes 
and retirements, but into our devotions 


and religious contemplations, nay even to 
make many ſacrilegious deductions from 
that weekly portion of our time, which 
was from the beginning conſecrated to 


far higher and holicr purpoſes: then 
we may conclude, we are worldly-mind- 
_ ed : our concern for this earth manifeſtly 


interferes with our preparation for 
heaven; and we have contracted a Vviend- 
ſhip with the world, which is eumity with 
God, (Jam. iv. 4.) 

Our Lord's caution to his diſciples is 
very remarkable to this purpoſe ; being 
delivered in ſuch terms as at once exprets 
the nature and criminal degree of world- 


1y-mindedneſs; its dangerous tendency 


in regard to our preparation for another 
ſtate; and our great proneneſs to be 
overtaken by it: Take heed, that your 
hearts be not over-charged with the cares 
of this life; and ſo that day come upon you 
unawares. (Luk. xxi. 34.) An affection 
and fondneſs for this world is, indeed, in 
the nature of things, irreconcileable with 
a proper regard for the next. Our care 
and attention can no more admit of two 
ſupreme objects, than our adoration: 
nor can we in reaſon expect admittance 
into heaven hercafter, unleſs we have 
made it at leaſt our chief concern here, 
Let us carry our imaginations forward 
to that great period, when % earth, 
evith all the xvorks that are therein, ſhall 
be burnt up. (2 Pet. iii. 10.) Let us there 
imagine the wretch, whoſe affections had 
been wholly ſet upon it, to appear before 


dect. vll. 


the awful tribunal, cryin _— 

Lord!“ and what 1 a 28 
can mercy itſelf be ſuppoſed to make hi 4 
than this? —““ Son, remember, that = ; 
in thy life-time recetvedft thy good Pies 
(Luk. xvi. 25.) z thine by option ag well 
as poſſeſſion 3 and, in thy life-time, when 
it was thine own choice to receive then 
had the heaven thou now craveſt deen 
accounted thy treaſure, then thy heart 
would of courſe have been there alfa, (Mart 
vi. 25.) But, as for thee, thy heart . 
but for thy covetouſueſs (Jer. xxii. 1 ); 
thy godlineſs was gain (1 Tim. vi. I% 
and thy very prayers only ſo many me- 
ditations on thy farms, and thy merchandij 
(Matt. xx. 13, 14.), thy preferments or 
thy purchaſes | Didſt thou not, therefore, 


in effect, agree with me for the things of | 


that earth which is now paſt and gone ? 
Wherefore, 1 do thee no wrong in continu- 
ing thy immortal nature, and yet mak. 
ing thoſe things thy only portion. — Tast 
that thine is, and go thy gu. 

A ſentence, how equitable ſoever, yet 
of itſelf ſufficiently dreadful ! Well may 


the diſconſolate ſoul cry out, Lord, to aun 


ſhall I go? Thou haſt the wards of eternal 
life. (Joh. yi. 68.) Yet this is not all, 
1% be baniſhed for ever from his pre- 
ſence, in whoſe preſence alone is fuluiſi if 
Joy, is but a part, but the privative part, 


of the prophane (and in Scripture eſtima- 


tion the idclatrous) (Col. ii. 5.) world. 
ling's puniſhment. Such an one would 
now be glad to compound for annihilation 
itſelf. But even this refuge, ſhocking as 
it is to human nature, cannot be indulged 
him. God is jealous of his honour, and 
will not admit of any rival in our affection. 
He that leveth the creature more than the 
Creator, muſt expect to feel a vengeance 
worthy of incenſed Omnipotence : hid 
angels and ſaints applauding the juſt di- 
penſations of Providence, ſhall cry out, 
Lo, this is the man that took not God for his 
portion, but truſted unto the multitude "bit 
riches ! (Pal. li. 7.) Such will finally be 
the doom of every one that layeth uf trea- 
ſure for himſelf, and is not rich tauft 
God (Luk. xi. 21.) 

A ſecond habit, inconſiſtent wich 
heavenly-mindedneſs, is voluptuouſnels 
or an inordinate love of the ſenſual plea- 
ſures of this world. 

I fay, an inordinate love; becauſe here, 
alſo, I would by no means be underliood 


o 2 * 
as condemning every allowance inpleang 
ſenſation, 


{-afations, under the denomination of vo- 
luptuouſneſs. Man is compounded of two 
zitin& principles, ſpirit and body: of 
which his /pirit was breathed into him by 
God bimfelf, whilſt his body was formed out 
of the duff whereon he treads. (Gen. ii. 
-\ His ſpiritual part is the principle of 
e and motion, the ſeat of underſtanding 
ind will; and therefore manifeſtly intend- 
ed to preſide and govern ; whilſt his 
bodily part, of itſelf utterly inactive, as 
hinly appears intended for ſubſervience 
and ſubjection: and, laſtly, his body, at 
the diffolution of the union, is to return to 
its native earth, whilſt his ſpirit is to return 
# God abb gave it. (Eccl. xii. 7.) So 
long, then, as each of theſe conſtituents 
of man has its proper province aſſigned 
it, each a proportion of care allowed it, 
according to the dignity of its extraction, 
of its uſe, and of its end; fo long the man 
ick agr:cably to the order of his nature, 
and to the will of its great Author; and, 


hy if ſome higher attainments may be /acking 
ot to render him perfect, yet he is not far from 
* the kingdom of Cod. (Matt. xix. 20, 21.) 
. However, though we may take a 
ad reaſonable care of our bodies, we mult not 
all nate ſuch proviſion for the fleſh as to en- 
Rte fame and 70 full the luſts thereof. (Rom. 
2 wi, 13.) The former is well-pleaſing to 
ant: tat Holy Spirit, whoſe temples we are; 
5 but by the latter, we grieve him, and 
mg. quench his gracious influences. I ſpeak 
* dot only of the groſſer acts of intempe- 
ee race and debauchery, but of the Habit 
_ of ſenſuality ; which, though it ſhould not 
igel break out into notorious acts of riot or 
and ewdneſs, may not leſs ſucceſsfully, be- 
"Mr cauſe more uniformly, avar againſt the 
* ful. (1 Pet. ii. 11.) It ſinks the foul 
N nto the moſt abject ſlavery, the molt dan- 
whilh gerous inſenſibility. It imperceptibly 
ol. dlienates the heart from God and good- 
* dels, and ſtupiſies its relith for religious 
or bl exerciſes, and heavenly contemplation: : 
of bis i ſtate, ſurely, in which no wiſe ſervant 
11; be would chooſe to be ſurpriſed by his Lord 
þ trea- 1 his comin . 
ward, What St. Paul ſaith of the av that 
liveth in pleaſure, that jhe is dead while ſe 
with kiveth (i Tim. v. 6.), is a ſhort bur juſt 
- als ecription of the wretched condicion of 
1 ple- e one, who gives himſelf up to the 
gatifications of ſenſe : he is dead to all 
e ber, de Valuable, all the tolerable, ends of 
erl!0od "wg; dead as to any proper uſe of that 
pleain's part of his being by which alone man can 
nations, 
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be ſaid to live. The life of a plant or 
an animal, he may indeed be allowed to 

artake of; though even this kind of liſe 

e frequently deſtroys, and more fre- 
quently renders imperfect and miſerable. 
But, where the vegetative and ſenſitive 
life is beſt of all taken care of by him, 
the rational, which is the life of the man, 
is ſname fully neglected; and the ſpiritual, 
which is that of the Chriſtian, is for the 
moſt part totally extinguiſned. And what 
a preparation mult this be for the fociety of 
the ſpirits of juſt men made perfett ; of an 
innumerable company of angels ; of Jeſus the 


Mediator of the New Covenant; and of 
God, the Fudge of all ! (Heb. xii. 22, 
23, 24.) 


Believe it, my brethren, the kingdom 
of heaven can only be taken by ſuch an 
holy violence, as the man of pleaſure will 
hardly be at the pains of uſing for the at- 
tainment of it. Let us not imagine, that 
God will cat this ineſtimable pearl before 
the lazy or the ſenſual (Matt. vii. 6.) ; or 
confer an inheritance among them that are 
ſanctifed, upon thoſe who are content td 
ell their birth-right in it for a morſel of 
meat, (Heb. xii. 16.) The truth is, 
heaven itſelf would yield no happineſs to 
men of this taſte. 'The pleaſures at God's 
right-hand are of a quite different nature 
from any gratifications they are acquaint- 
ed with. Theſe are to be the ultimate 
happmeſs of man; and will therefore 

(we may be ſure) be adapted to the ſupe- 
rior, the immortal, part of his nature; they 
will be rational, intellectual, ſpiritual. 
But, alas! what reliſh can the Enfualilt 
have for rational, for intellectual, for 
ſpiritual, delights; a paradiſe like that of 

Mahomet might be agreeable to ſuch a 
man's capacities: but he that has in him the 
hope of a Chriſtian; he that expects to be 
like Chriſt, when he ſhall appear, and 10 
fee him as he is, muſt in this life purify him- 
elf, even as he is pure. (1 Joh. iii. 2, 3.) 

And, for like reaſons, 15 

Laſtly, The habits and affections of 
envy, malice, revenge, &c. are utterly 
inconſiſtent with preparation for, and en- 
joyment of, the things above. 

The oppoſition between theſe malevo- 
lent affections and heavenly-mindedneſs 
may not, perhaps, appear ſo direct and 
immediate as in the former inſtances; but 
will, upon if quiry, be found not the leſs 
real. The truth is, the predominancy of 
theſe is generally but the conſequence of 

bo. our 
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eur captivity to the former. It is our at- 
tachment to this world, our earneſtneſs 
about its poſſeſſions, its pleaſures, or its 
pre- eminencies, which magnifies every 
trifling damage done us, nay every little 
flight put upon us, into a grievous and 
unpardonable injury; and which gives a 
proportionable keenneſs to our reſent- 
ments and continuance to our enmity, 
He, whoſe heart is affected with a juſt 
ſenſe of the infinite diſproportion there is 
between things above and things on the 
earth, will not eaſily be drawn intb any 
great warmth, at leaſt not into any laſt- 
ing hatred, about any of the pufſüits of 
this world. They only, who mind earth- 
ly things, will think it worth while to 
proſecute them at the expence of their 
own charity, and that of all around them. 

And, as the malevolent affections are 
thus repugnant to beavenly-mindedneſs, 
conſidered as an habit here, ſo are they 
no leſs incompatible with it, conſidered as 
a qualification for the enjoyment of 
heaven hereafter. The wiſdom which is 
from above, and which muſt accompany us 
thither, is firft pure, then peactable. (Jam. 
It. 17.) For as heaven is a place of 
perfe& joy and tranquillity, whatſoever 
affections would either give uneaſineſs to 
their particular owners, or diſturbance to 
fociety, muſt, even upon a natural, as 
well as judicial, account, be excluded 
thence. A ſoul filled with envy, rancour, 
and revenge, at its departure hence, muſt 
therefore C a gueſt' very improper to be 
admitted to that feaſt. Paſſions of this kind 
{if we may argue from the effects of them 
which we ſee at preſent) would not only 
furniſh out an hell in the breaſt that har- 
bours them, but would diffuſe their bane- 
ful influence, and communicate their tor- 
ment, to all about them. 

And let no man vainly preſume, he 
ſhall not for ever continue ſuch, with re- 
gard to the diſpoſition of his ſoul, 
as he is at his entrance upon another 
world. The ſame habits, the ſame in- 
clinations and averſions (the ſame in kind, 
though not in degree) that we carry out 
of this world, we muſt for ever retain in 
the next. He that is then filthy, will be 
filthy till (Rev. xxii. 11.), and he that is 
envious will be envious ſtill. The ſoul is 
a ſimple and uncompounded ſubſtance; 
and thoſe habits which long cuſtom has 
conſirmed in it, become fixed and laſting, 
and as it were of the eſſence of it. Thus, 
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at leaſt, ſome of the ables reaſonere | 


may be made of it. 


Sed. vll. 


among the Heathen, with grea ; 
lity, argued : but, if — Fr, 
ariſe about the nature of the thin R 

velation has removed all uncertainty y 5 
this head; by frequently repreſent... 
and always ſuppoſing, the preſent life” 
be our only time of trial for eternity: 
and, as to the particular point before us. 
St. Paul's declaration to the Galatians * 
deciſive to our purpoſe; where, hivies 


reckoned up hatred, wariance, Mas, 
/irife, enuying, &c. among the works of the | 


fejh, he concludes with ſome vehemence. 
that they who do ſuch things, ſpall mt in. 
herit the kingdom of God. (Gal. v. 20, 21 ) 

Were theſe conſiderations duly attend. 
ed to, ſurely the monſtrous practice of 
duelling could not be fo faſhionatle in a 
Chriſtian country, as (to our ſhame he i: 
ſpoken) it ſeems to be growing in our 
own. Our Judge himſelf hath plainly 
told us, what muſt be the portion of the 
wicked ſervant, whom his Lord, when 14 
cometh, ſhall find ſmiting his fellow-ſervar, 
(Matt. xxiv. 49.) Where then ſhall that 


ſervant appear, who wilfully runs the | 


hazard, not only of being found by his 
Lord, but of anticipating his coming, and 
ruſhing into his preſence in the ſame con. 
tentious, and even furious, ſtate of mind! 


who deliberately adventures, either to diſ 


patch his neighbour's ſoul, or to plunge 
his own (perhaps both), into a ſituation 
unchangeable, with all that rancour and 


thirſt of blood upon it, with which the 


combatants may be ſuppoſed to engage 
on ſuch ſhocking occaſions ? But I for. 
bear: nor have J ſaid thus much, as pro- 
nouncing any thing upon the dead, but as 
cautioning the living. And God grant, 
that no one here preſent may ever thus 


_ expoſe himſelf to that judgment without 


mercy, which awaits thoſe that have ſhewed 
no mercy ! (Jam. ii. 13.) 

I have now gone through with the 
heads I at firſt propoſed. Let us only, 
by way of concluſion, take a ſhort review 
of what has been ſaid, and ſee what uſe 
And, | 

Firſt, Has it appeared that an inordi- 
nate love of this world's poſſeſſions is ir- 
reconcileable with a proper affection for 
things above? Let us poſſeſs our fouls 
with a juſt ſenſe of the vanity of every 
thing here on earth. To this end, let us 
(in the ſpiritual ſenſe of the Prophet's ex- 
hortation), ariſe and depart, as ——_— 
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fem. V. 

this is not our reft (Mic. ii. 10.) : 
that is, let us frequently transfer our 
thoughts from the preſent unabiding, mo- 
nentarys ſcene of things, and in our con- 
tem lations, lay hold on the hope of an en- 
ring ſubſtance ſet before us. It is the 

ce of ſenſible and temporary good 
ings which gives them all that advan- 

they appear to have over ſuch as are 


ritual and eternal. We are fond of 


e, becauſe we are always converſant 
tout them; but we have no taſte for 
theſe, becauſe we allow ourſelves to be 
perfect ſtrangers to them. The former 
ofer themſelves to our view in their full 
nagnitude and dimenſions; whilſt the 
utter, by reaſon of their diſtance from 
ene, are either wholly over-looked, or 
ken under great diſadvantages. But me- 
lation, under the direction of faith, ſup- 
ples the detects, and corrects the errors 
of fight ; it gives a kind of preſence to 
thoſe objects which are yet only in futu- 
nity, and calls the things that (as yet) are 
wt, as though they were (Rom. iv. 17.) ; 
i places things temporal and things eter- 
ul on the ſame level, and at the ſame 
dance from us; by this means enabling 
un view them in their juſt proportions, 
ud totake a more exact eſtimate of their 
comparative worth and pretenſions to our 

d. The conſequence of which muſt 
be, that this world, in its beſt eſtate, will 
appear unworthy of any great concern 
from a being who has an obje& ſo much 
more valuable before him; and vill hawe 
w glory, ſcarce any place, in his thoughts, 
h reaſon of that glory which ſo infimitely 
aclleth, (2 Cor. iii. 10.) 

Again: Is love of the pleaſures, as 
well as of the poſſeſſions, of this world, ſo 
nconſiſtent as we have ſeen with an af 


wore? This muſt en recommend to 
5 that great Chriſtian duty of ſelf- de- 
ml. An uninterrupted courſe of ſenſual 


mes, is too dangerous a trial of human 
ive, and ſuch as a wiſe man would 
ladly truſt himſelf with. Our carnal ap- 
Fates, ever ſince the fall, have a very 
able tendency to evil: they riſe in 
demands upon every indulgence ; 

ud muſt be with-held from obſtinacy and 


Pond denials, We muſt withdraw our 
tions, therefore, from the pleaſures 
world, by not only abſtaining en- 


ſection for, and enjoyment of, the things 


patfications, though ſeparately allowable 


rbellon, by ſeaſonable diſcipline and re- 
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tirely from all criminal gratifications, but 
by voluntarily denying ourſelves many 


innocent ones: / ſhall an entrance be more 


abundantly miniſtered to us into that ewer- 
laſting kingdom (1 Pet. i. 11.), which fe 


and blood cannot inherit (1 Cor. xv. 50.) 
into that place, which is prepared for 


ſaints and angels, but which no unclear 
thing can enter; into that region, where 
will be light and joy for the pure in heart 
who can /ee God in it (Matt. v. 8.) ; but 
whoſe brightneſs would be no brightneſs, 
but gloomineſs and horror, to the ſoul 
that wants that holine/s, without which, no 
man ſhall ſee him. (Heb. xii. 14.) | 
Once more: Are the affections of en- 
vy, malice, revengefulneſs, and the like, 
utterly incompatible with an affection for, 
and enjoyment of, heaven? Wherefore, 
now, you alſo put off all theſe ; and put on, as 


the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of 


mercies, kindneſ:, humbleneſs of mind, meet - 
neſs, long-ſuffering ; forbearing one another, 


and forgiving one anather, if any man baue 


a quarrel againſt any; even as Chriſt for- 
gave you, /o alſo do ye. (Col. iii. 8. 12, 
13.) Can we be implacable and unmer- 
ciful to each other, who each of us ex- 
pect to have ſo much forgiven by our 
common Lord and Maſter ? And when, 


to the unparalleled mercies, we add the 


precious promiſes, the glorious proſpects 


of the goſpel, theſe, ſurely, cannot fail 


to baniſh all malice and hatred from the 
breaits, all rancour and bitterneſs from 
the diſcourſe, all quarrels and contentions 
from the converſation, of thoſe, who are in 
ood earneſt candidates for heaven, and 
Jun hopes full of immortality. (Wiſd. iii. 4.) 
To conclude : Ve be riſen with Chriſt, 
feck thoſe things which are above (Col. 
iii. 1.); and, leſt ye be found in the num- 
ber of thoſe ſeckers who ſhall not be able to 
enter (Luk. xiii. 24.), let the diligence 
and earneftneſs of your ſearch bear ſome 
proportion to the dignity and excellence 
of the glorious object of it. The prize 7 


the high calling of God in Chriſt Jeſus (Phil. 


ni. 14.) is a prize, which will abundantly 
recompenſe all your pains, and will fully 
anſwer all the affection you can ſet upon 
it: a prize too, which you may all be 
competitors for, and yet your pretenſions 
never interfere with each other. May 
we all, then, with united endeavours, 
preſs toward the mark for it! May all 
our purſuits be made ſubordinate to this ; 
and all our competitions ſwallowed * 
| it 
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it! It is worth while to lay afide every 
eight in order to run with ſucceſs he 
great. race that is ſet before us (Heb. xii. 
F.) ; the reward propoted is a crown in- 
carruptible (1 Cor. ix. 25.) ; and, though 
we all run, we may each of us obtain it ! 
That we may, every one of us, / run 
at to obtain (1 Cor. ix. 24.) may God 


grant, through Jeſus Chrilt our Lord, 


_ "' $ERM ON VI. 
God the Giver of Rain and fruitful 


Seaſons; and the Uſes we ought to 
make of that Conſideration, 


ACTS, xiv. 17. 


Nevertheleſs, he left not himſelf without witheſs, 
in that he did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons, filling our hearts 
with food and glacneſs, | 


T* er words are the concluſion of a 

ſhort, but beautiful, ſpeech of St. 
Paul to the Lycaonians. "The occaſion 
was this: St, Paul accompanied with 
Barnabas had, m virtue of that mira- 
culous power which was for wiſe ends and 
Purpoſes granted to the firſt propagators 
of Chriſtianity, wrought a very ſignal 
cure upon an impotent man, a cripple from 
bis mother's womb, who never had walked 
(Acts, xiv. 8.) : for, notwithſtanding this 
inveteracy of his diſorder, or rather this 
his natural incapacity, no ſooner had the 
Apoſtle pronounced the emphatical words, 
Stand up right on thy feet ; but the im- 
potent man leaped and walked. (Acts, xiv. 
10,) The people of Lyſtra, convinced 
that ſo wonderful a cure muſt have ex- 
ceeded the power of any mere man, and 
yet blinded by the prejudices of Heathen 
fuperſtition, preſently concluded, that 
the gods were come down to them in the 
likeneſs of men (Acts, xiv. 11.) : and ac- 
cordingly, giving them the names (Acts, 
xiv. 12.) of thoſe Pagan deities they had 
been accuſtomed to worſhip, were pro- 
ceeding in haſte to perform the uſual rites 


of homage and adoration : 7 he prieſt of 


Jupiter, who was vefore their city, brought 
oxen and garlands unto the gates, and 
would have done ſacrifice with the people. 


(Acts, xiv. 13.) 


Upon this, the holy men of God, 


touched at once with aſtoniſhment and 


compaſſion by ſo affecting an appearance, 
ran in among the people (Acts, xiv. 14.), de- 


Beck. VII. 


ſiring, without delay, not only to pre- 
vent the idolatrous worſhip intended to 
be paid to themſelves, but to remove the 
occaſion of any ſuch criminal obſervances 
for the future, by directing them to the 
true and only object of religious worſhip, 
To this end, they begin with a gentle, 
but affectionate, expoſtulation, Siri, why dh 
ye theſe things ? (Acts, iv. 15.) They af. 
ſure them, that :hem/elve; were but men, and 


therefore had noclaim to any adoration, nor | 
durſt receive any: that one great defign 


of their now coming among them was, to 


turn them from theſe vain and idolatrous | 
Practices to the regular worſhip of the 


living God, who made heaven and earth, 
and the ſea, and all things that are therein : 
that indeed their having fallen into ſuch 
depraved notions and ſuperſtitious prac. 
tices heretofore might be more excuſab(e, 


than their continuance in them now could | 


be; becauſe God had not then, in the 
fame extraordinary manner interpoſed to 
prevent them, but had in times paſt ff. 
fered all nations (or as it ſhould be ren- 
dered, all the Heathen, in oppoſition to 
the Jews,) to walk in their own ways 
(Acts, xiv. 16.) : and yet, that ſuch 
unaccountable deluſions, even among the 
unenlightened Heathens, were not charge- 
able upon any failure on God's part, ex- 
traordinary interpoſitions and diſcoveries 
of his will were matter of favour not of 
debt; and where theſe were not vouck- 
ſafed, the ordinary communications of 
God's beneficence and goodneſs, in 


ſending them a regular return of ſeaſons, | 
and crowning their honeſt labour with } 
joy and ſucceſs, were ſufficient evidences 


of his being and providence, and ſuch as 
ought to have made them entertain more 


worthy. notions of him: Nevertheleſs, de 


left not himſelf without avitneſs, in that he 
did good, and gave us rain from heavens 
and fruitful ſeaſons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladneſs, | 
From the words thus opened and ex- 
plained, I might take occaſion to con- 
ſider the ſtate of the Gentile world before 
the preaching of the goſpel to them, and 
to ſhew, that the ordinary appearance? 
of nature in regard to the ſeaſons of the 
year, the fruits of the ground, &c. were 


ſufficient proofs of his being, and wit- | 


neſſes to his gracious providence . 
them; and that, therefore, if the pr 
part of them were (as it is certain! ey 


8 jons 
were) ſunk into the moſt depraved nouon 
| | concerning 
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term. VI. | 
' eening his nature, the moſt abſurd 
3 his worſhip; the fault all the 
lle was not in God but in themſelves. 

But my deſign is to conſider the words in 
; mor: popular view, and to render them 
nore particularly uſeful. | 

And, for this purpoſe, I ſhall reduce 
dat the time will permit me to offer, 
waer the two following heads of in- 
furl, To whom we are indebted for 
de bleſings we enjoy; and particularly 
{or thoſe frutf ul ſeaſons , that feod and 
tre, which are at any time vouch- 
led to us? And, : De 

Secondly, What uſes it will become us 
make, on this and every like occaſion, 
if the conſiderations that may occur 
under the foregoing head? 

Firſt, As to the former of theſe 1n- 
quiries, I would hope much time need 
i: be employed in giving a ſatisfactory 
awer to it. Every one who reads and 
«knowledges (as, I perſuade myſelf, we 
dl of us do) the divine authority of the 


general allow, that the Being, to whom 
i xe are indebted for every thing we pol- 
e, is no other but God; that Being, 
. ſem whom every good gift and every perfect 
. gift dath come (Jam. 1. 17.) ; in ſhort, 
4 un Being, who firſt created all things by 
f tle word of” his power, and who ſtill dif- 
| pſcth all events according to the counſel of 
| li; own will, Intimations and exprets 
* Arions to this purpoſe occur ſo very 
„ egdently in the ſacred writings, that it 
h wuld be almoſt endleſs to repeat them 
es Wh +; and indeed they io readily offer 
1 tiemſelves to every one's memory, that 
* I need not repeat any of them. 

* day ave theſe things from Scripture only, 
ho  Jath net reaſon and the very light of 
4 lure the ame alſo? Jus veriiy (1 Cor. 
* . .): toe found of an oversruling Pro- 


Vcence is gene out into all lands, and the 
beef of it into the ends of the world e there 


. u netier ſpeech nor language, bat the ap- 
Ae prevention of an all-ſeeing eye, and all- 
nd bverful ſuperintendence, is Heard among 
ces ten. (Pal. xix. 4.) 

the There was indeed a certain ſe& among 


ere tte philoſophers of old, who, though 


ic be acknowledged the being of a God, 
ver i lat in words, yet idly perſuaded 
teſt nſelves into a denial of his particular 
hey Fondence ; fancying that he left the 
ons e to ſtüft for itlelf as ſoon as he 


Ccriptures, will readily, and at leaſt in the 
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had made it, and enjoyed himſelf in ſoli- 


tude and indolence : as if the care of a 


world were unworthy of him who firſt 
created it; or too troubleſome an em- 
ployment for that Great Being, who 
fainteth not, neither is <yeary ; but is in- 
finite in power, and mighty in working. 
(Hai, xl. 48. 

Shall we then Have recourſe to, I 
know not what, natures of things for ſolv- 
ing the appearances we ſee, and for pro- 


ducing thoſe fruitful ſeaſons, which fill our. 
hearts with fod and gladneſs ? But if by 


the natures of things be underſtood any 
thing different from the will of God, 
manifeſting itſelf in the ordinary courſe of 
his providence, and exerting itſelf agree- 
ably to thoſe tendencies which himſelf 


originally impreſſed upon his creatures; 


it is a notion as extravagant and ſenſe- 
leſs, and indeed as inexcuſable, as that 
of ſuch as deny his being and providence; 
if it really differ from it any otherwiſe 
than only in name. | 
The truth is, the great Governor of 
the univerſe 1s a God of order and not of 
confufion ; and does therefore ordinarily 


make ſecond cauſes act regularly and 


uniformly, But if we thence conclude, 
that he has put the management of affairs 
in this lower world enurely out of his 
own hands, we are, in ſo doing, guilty 
of great folly as well as impiety. It is 
God alone, who ſo ſteadily conducts the 
motions of this great machine: the mi- 
nuteſt movement of it is ſubject to his 
inſpetion and waits his orders: and, 


though he uſually acts by, the interven- 


tion of ſecond cauſes, and agreeably to 
their natural tendencies; yet he can alter 
or ſuſpend, he can retard or haſten, their 
motions and operations, whenſvever and 
howſoever he - pleaſes. V-/hatſoever the 
Lord pleaſeth, that doeth he in heaven and 
in earth, in the ſea and in all deep places: 
he cauſeth the vapours to aſcend from the 
ends of the earth; he maketh lightnings 
with the rain, bringing the awinds out of 
his treaſures. (Pial. cxxxv. 6, 7.) 

It is well worth obſerving, that ſeveral 
of the appearances we are here conſidering, 
are ſuch as have never yet been accounted 
for from the known laws of nature. 'That 

ſeed-time and harveſt, cold and heat, ſummer 
and winter (Gen. viii. 22.), ſhould not 
ce ſe, but ſhould ſucceed each other in an 
uniform order, is what we can indeed 
give ſome little account of, from ſuch 
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cauſes as a diligent inquiry into nature 
enables us to aſſign : which cauſes, how- 


ever, manifeſtly required an infinite wiſ- 


dom to contrive them, and an almighty 
hand to put them in motion; and mult 
ever require the ſame wiſdom and power 
to conduct and uphold them: but then, 
as to the particular changes in the times; 
the ariſing of ſtormy winds, and the ſuc- 
ceſſion of calm; the great difference of 
weather in the very ſame ſeaſons of dif- 
ferent years; the long drought of one 
year, and the as long rains of another; — 
I fay, theſe and ſuch appearances, al- 
though they are matter of common ob- 
ſervation, have ſomething in them, which 
the moſt diligent and penetrating in- 
quirers into the operations of fecond 
cauſes have hitherto been, and probably 
always will be, unable to explain : which 
muſt therefore be reſolved into the /e 
good pleaſure of that Being, who dveth 
according to his will in the army of heaven 


(Dan. iv. 35.) ; and who hath the whole 


creation ſo abſolutely at his diſpoſal, that 


thoſe ſeemingly moſt unruly and untract- 
able parts of it, the winds and the ſea, 
obey him. (Mark, iv. 41.) 
Shall we then aſcribe the bleſſings we 
enjoy wholly to our own labour and in- 
duſtry, our prudence and good manage- 
ment? This, I fear, is a very common, 
but certainly very dangerous and ſinful 
practice. We are far from denying, that 
your own induſtry and prudence are the 
proper means of enſuring, and ſuch as 
are moſt uſually attended with, ſucceſs. 
Your care and attention are, no doubt, 
well employed about the concerns of this 
life, when kept in due ſubordination to a 
regular diſcharge of the duties of reli- 
gion, and a proper regard to the con- 
cerns of another world. The dreſſing 
and cultivation of the ground was, by 
God's own appointment, the employ- 
ment of our firſt parent in a ſtate of inno- 
cence, and before his expulſion from 
paradiſe. Much more neceſſary then 
muſt the ſweat of their faces be to his de- 
ſcendants in the preſent ſlate of things. 
Your induſtry therefore is in itſelf fo far 
from being inconſiſtent with your duty, 
that it really makes a part of it. We 
allow a great deal to care and labour : it 
is the channel by which the bleflings of 
Providence are ordinarily - conveyed to 
us: and it is the Apoſtle's rule, founded 
indeed in reaſon and equity, that if any 


perſon will not work, neither ſhould he ea, 
(1 Theſſ. iii. 8.) 


However, though we allow thus much 


to induſtry, we muſt beware of reſtin 
here. Care and prudence are indeed the 
uſual means of attaining ſucceſs in tem- 


poral affairs, but we muft always re. 


member that they are only ſubordinate 
ones to the bleſſing of God, which alone 
maketh any thing we do, or engage in, 
to proſper. To convince us of this, 
human affairs are purpoſely fo ordered, 
that the race is not always to the ſwift, mr 
the battle 4 the ſtrong, nor yet bread 15 the 
bie, nor riches to men of underſtanding 
(Eccl. ix. 11.) and activity. Moſt com- 
monly indeed ſchemes wiſely contrive- 
and well conducted will attain their pto- 
poſed ends: but we meet with inſtances 
to the contrary more than enow to ſatisfy 
us, that time and chance, favourable ſea. 
ſons or croſs accidents (both under the 
direction of an over-ruliag Providence) 
happen to them all. 

And if this obſervation hold true in the 
general courſe of human affairs, it is fil 
more viſibly ſo in the particular caſe be. 
fore us. For, alas! after all our lofty 
pretenſions, what is it which the beſt © 
us all can do towards the production of a 
plentiful harveſt ?—of a plentiful harvet, 
did I ſay ? ray, of a fingle ear of com, 
or a blade of graſs? Something wel 
may do, in ſubſerviency to the Divue 
Providence; but, independently of that, 
nothing, or worſe than pong We hare 
juſt ſtrength enough to quicken our in. 
duſtry ; but weakneſs enough we mutt 
always be conſcious of to check our pre- 
ſumption and mortify our ſelf-ſufticiency, 

What St. Paul has obſerved of preach- 
ing the goſpel, is in ſome meaſure appi- 
cable to the caſe before us: One may 
plant, and another water ; but, after al 
it is God that muſt give the increqſ 
(1 Cor. iti. 6.) Nay, the truth is, ue 
are not able to do ſo much as this. Ve 
may ſow or plant indeed; but 7s there an 
among the vanities of the heathen that ca 
cauſe rain ? (Jer. xiv. 22.) as the Pro 
phet ſpeaks; or can we deviſe any me 
thod to ſupply the want of it? No: 4 
ceft the Lord bleſs the ground, your lats 
is but left that till it: it is in vam that » 
haſte to riſe up early, and late take rt * 
eat the bread of carefulneſs (P ſal, cn 

1. 3.) ; if he command not the clouds fr | 
above, and open not the doors of 05 F 
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I. derm. VI. 
u. asl bxxvili- 23.) : if he do not cauſe 
b fun to ſhine, and his rain to fall in 
c bdeir ſeaſon, your own frrength, in the 
ibaraging but very juſt repreſenta- 
ng diſp 8 74 P 4. 
he tion of the Prophet, is but 10 fit fill, 


(Iſai, XXX. 7+) | 

It is in order more effectually to con- 
vince, and more ſucceſsfully to remind, 
vs of this uſe ful and important truth, (we 
way belie ve,) that the Almighty is pleaſed 
ſometimes to de feat your labours; to diſ- 
zppoint your faireſt hopes and molt pro- 
nilng expectations; by firit ſending, as 
ay 


the qt of your induſtry, in cultivating 
mm pour lands, a plentiful crop ; and then, 
m a puniſhment of your unmindfulneſs of 


his providence, by denying you the op- 
portunity to eat thereof. This an Al- 


ces nigkty hand hath various methods of 
isfy accompliſhing ; either by blaſting or mil- 
ea. dew, or by (what the Prophet Joel calls) 
the bir great army, the locuſt, caterpillar, 


carkerworm or palmer-worm (Joel, ii. 25. ); 
or (which is more frequent in theſe coun- 
wies) by overflowing floods, by unſea- 
fnable, immoderate, and laſting rains. 
| He delights not (we may be ſure) in the 
miſeries or diſappointments of his crea- 
tures as ſuch 3 nor does he afflict willingly 
1 grieve the children of men. (Lam. iii. 
23.) But when his creatures forget their 
dependence upon him, it 1s time to 
awaken in them a due ſenſe of it, by 
eaſonable chaſtiſements affecting them in 
| the very inſtance of their forgetfulneſs 


where their labour is moſt of all in their 
om diſpoſal, the ſucceſs of it ſtill de- 
pends upon his good-pleaſure ; and that, 


An eminent inſtance of unthankfulneſs 
for favours of this kind we find recorded 
by Hoſea, and as eminent a proof of the 


ey, iovever the fruits of the ground may be 
ach- called theirs, the ſeaſons for gathering 
ppl. them are his. 


tw or conſider (ſays the Prophet con- 
Cerang the people of Iſrael) that I gave 

rn and wine and oil, and multiplied 
br filver and gold. (Hoſ. ii. 8.) And 
Wat was the conſequence of this ? why, 
ys God, J quill return and take away 
J corn in the time thereof, and my wine in 
i ſeaſon ; and will recover my wool and 
© fax; and I will deftroy her vines and 

“trees. (Hol. ix. 12.) 

The truth is, we are all of us ready 
Wogh to own, many of us (I fear) to 
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ad ingratitude; to convince them, that 


Divine diſpleaſure for it: She did not 


315 


complain, that the diſappointment of our 
labours is to be aſcribed to God. And 
why ſhould we not as readily allow the 
ſucceſs of them to be aſcribed to the ſame 
great cauſe ? If we will believe the holy 


Peſalmiſt, it is the ſame God who maketh 


a fruitful land barren fer the wickedneſs of 
them that dwell therein (Pſal. cvii. 34.) 3 
and who again, upon the amendment of 
its inhabitants, turneth the wilderneſs into 
a ſtanding water, and dry ground into 
avater-ſprings. (Pſal. cvii. 35.) And ac- 
cordingly it is to the ſame gracious Teng 
that he addreſſes the following beautif 
deſcription, with which I ſhall cloſe this 
head: Thou wiſiteſt the earth and bleſjeſt it; 
thou makeſt it very plenteous : the river of 
God is full of water ; thou prepareſt their 
corn, for ſo thou provideſt for the earth : 
thou watereſt her furrows ; thou ſendeſt rain 
into the little walleys thereof : thou makeſf 
it ſoft with the drops of rain, and bleſſeſ 
the increaſe of it: thou crowneſt the year 
ewith thy goodneſs, and thy clouds drop fat- 
neſs : they ſhall drop upon the dwellings of 
the wilaerneſ;, and the little hills fhall re- 
Joice on every fide : the folds ſhall Le full of 
ſheep ; the walleys alſo ſhall Rand fo thick 
with corn, that they ſhall laugh and /ing ! 
(Pal. lv. 9—1z.) | 

From what has been ſaid I would hope 
we are all of us duly ſenſible, 20 <vhom we 
are indebted for the bleſſings we enjoy, and 
fariicularly for thoſe fruitful ſeaſons, that 
food and gladneſs, which may be at any time 
wouchſafed to us. It is time, then, that I 
ſhould proceed to inquire, 

Secondly, What uſes it may become us 
to make'of the foregoing reflections, upon. 
this and every like occaſion. 

Now theſe uſes may relate to the man- 
ner of our receiving, or of our enjoying, 
or of our employing, the bleflings con- 
ferred on us by Providence. And, I 
think, it is very obvious to infer from 
what has occurred to us under the former 
head, that we ſhould receive them with 
due thankfulneſs to the bountiful giver; 
that we ſhould enjoy them with a proper 
cheerfulneſs, but yet with ſobricty ; and 
that we ſhould communicate a ſuitable 
proportion out of our own abundance to 
our brethren that may be in need. 

Firſt, It will on this and all occaſions 
highly become us to expreſs our thank- 
ſulneſs to the great Author for the bleſ- 
ſings we have received, 

Gratitude for benefits received is a 

12 duty 
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duty ſo natural and obvious, that one 
would imagine it could hardly be neceſ— 
ſary to mention, much leſs to enlarge 
upon and enforce it. "This is a return for 
ail favours very ſtrongly ſug peited by 
nature itſelf; and is ſuch as (1 dare ſay) 
we all of us expect from thote whom we 
have at any time obliged. Shall we then 
refuſe to make that return to our great 
Creator, the author and giver of every 
thing we enjoy, which we expect from 
thoſe of our fellow-creatures, on whom 
we have conferred any trivial favour ? 
If we, being evil, know what to expect for 
our inconfiderable obligations laid upon 
one another, how much more juſtly may 
a beneficent and good God demand the 
molt hearty acknowledgment from us, 
who arc indebted to him, not only for the 
power of obliging others, but for /ife and 
breath and all things ? (Acts, xvii. 25.) 
And ſurely this, as it is a natural, ſo 
is it a very eaſy and cheap return for the 
plenty affor led us. We are not now, us 
God's people of old were, burthened 
with expenſive obl-rvances and coſtly fa- 
criſices. The Almighty, though he 4rowws 
all the forels upon the mountains; though all 
the beajis of the foreft are his, and the cattle 
upon d It, Hells (Pſal. I. LH:):5 yet 
he will rag no ulla out rf our houſe, nor 
he-geat out of our fold. (Pſal. I. 9) And 
ſhall we not then freely cer wnto him the 
wnexpen/ive return of thankſgiving (Pal. 
1. 14.) ; and gratefully acknowledge that 
all we have is from his bounty? Had 6 
gracious a benefaQtor bid us do ſeme great 
thing, [rould ave net have done it ! how 
mach moxe then, wwhen he ſaith to us ouly, 
rejoice ani give thanks (2 King. v. 13.) 
Are: urn however this is, which (tear), 
how natural and eaſy ſoever in itſelf, we 
are often Arangely unmindful of paying. 


It has frequently been remarked, that of 


ten lepers, that were cli anſed by the mira- 
culous operation of our bleſſed Lord, but 
one returned 17 give glory 10 God. (Luk. 
xvii. 12-18.) 
tion too generally holds in common caſes. 
Under the preſſure of affliction or want 
we can cry migntily unto God; and per- 
taps complain of being hardly dealt with, 
it our apprehended grievances are not 
inſtantly removed. Bat when our prayers 
are heard, and our deſires even outdone, 
are we as much moved with a ſenſe of the 
Divine Goodneſs as we were before with 
tus feeling of our own neceſſities? Every 
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I am afraid the propor- 
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man's conſcience muſt anſwer for himſze 
to this inquiry, Nor is it an inquiry of 
ſtight importance. The and--uriting 
upon the awall (Dan. V. 5, Kc.) Was 2 
dreadful appearance to Bel{hazzar ; ard 
what was the occaſion of ſo remarkahle 
viſitation ? why 3 he had prophantd 11, 
el of” the temple, and had provjed the 
geds of filver and of gold, &, and in this 
part of his crimes we may think ourſelys; 
no way concerned, But there j; che 
great aggravation of his guilt ll behirg, 
in which we may do well to confes 
whether we ate not partakers; for ws 
find the prophet Daniel concluding hi 
ſolemn charge apaoſt him in theſe mz. 
morable 3 : the God in whiſe hand thy 
breath is, and hee are all thy ways, he} 
thou not glorijied ! (Dan. v. 23.) i 

Hear what a character God himf-'f 
gives of his own people by his prophet 
Jeremiah : This people hath a . and 
a rebellious heart : they are revoltel an 
gone. (Jer. v. 23.) But what was it that 
could provoke Almighty God to deſcribe 
his peculiar people in terms of ſo much 
reproach and reſentment? The reaſon ve 
have in the very next words: they ſa at 
in their hearts, Let us now fear the Lil 


our God that giveth rain, both the fm 


and the latter rain in his ſeaſon © be n. 
ſerveth unto us the appointed weeks of tt 
harveſt. (Jer. v. 24.) The Almigity, 
we ſee, looks upon our neglect to pay him 
our tribute of praiſe and thankſgiving 
a revolt from our allegiance ; and unter- 
prets our very ſilence in this caſe as an 
inſtance of treaſon and rebellion againi 
himſelf. But, 

Secondly, We are to partake of the 
plenty, conferred on us by Providence, 
with cheerfulncſs, and at the fame time 
with ſobriety. 

I ſay, with cheerfulneſs : for we are 
not to imagine that the bountiful hand of 
Providence firſt ſpreads plenty before u, 
and then debars us the enjoyment of k 
by a ſevere interdict. The apoſtle, & 
Paul, in his beautiful ſpeech to the peopie 

of Lyſtra, repreſents it as an inſtance 
God's goodneſs, that by ſending 74 a. 
fruitſul ſeaſons, he fills our heart abi hos 
and gladneſs (Acts, w.17:): and he 1 
where informs us, that every creat x 
God is good, and nothing to be refuſed £7 
be received with thankſgiving. (1 * 
iv. 4.) The truth 1s, a cheerful wy 
ment of the gifts of Heaven 158 bie 
| au 


( 
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thankſgiving for them; nor can our 
hearts well be duly grateful for the things 
n which we have no degree of comfort 
or complacence. "Thoſe perſons do great 
njury to our holy religion, who would 
preſent it as a gloomy, melancholy 
mag: the conſciouſneſs of our being 
continually under the Divine ſuperintend- 
ence and protection, is a porpetual fund 
for true joy and innocent chcerfulneſs. 
Accordingly, we find the royal preacher, 
king Solomon, W 3 was not only a care- 
ful obſerver of men and taings, but who 
ud by the ſpecial favour of Heaven a 
wiſe and under ſtanding heart, more than 
qace recommending ſuch a comfortable 


5 


ejoyment of its good things as this life 
would afford, in oppofiticon to a ſordid 
ad penurious way of living: n, a man 
ui the good of all his labsurs, he tells us 
exreily, is the gift of God. (Eccl. v. 18, 
19.) In another place, he repretents it 
va for? evil under the ſun, and yet ſuch 
a evil as was cammon aincng men; that a 
nar t0 whom God hath given riches, and 
walch, and honour, ſo that he wanzeth 
ething of all that his heart di/ireth 5 and 
Wt bad giveth him not pcæver 15 cat thererf : 
ti (fays he) 35 Vanity, aud it i5 an evil 
u: (Eccl. vi. 1, 2.) | 
Authorities are needlei; in a cafe fo 
pam. For a man to have a plentiful 
alotment of the accommodations of life, 
and yet to make no uſe of them for that 
puyole ! to under go the unavoidable tail 


ud vexation of 2 paſſage through this 
world, and at the ſame time voluntarily 
bir himſelf of thoſe innocent refreth- 
vents witch offer themſelves to him by 
ae way! in the midit of affluence to 
rder himſelf as neceſlitous as thoſe that 
Fart bread, though not fo pitiable ! Ii 
Wely i Taity,. and it is an eV Ai } 
et me, however, by no means here 
de mlunderſtood. Great caution mult 
be ated in this particular; leſt by avaid- 
ug ode extreme we fall into another, and 
at lach an one as is at leaſt equally dan- 
Fus. Inſtead of uſing liberty for an 
"Qu to the flaſh, we mult qualify our 
Jo? ents with mcderation, our cheer- 
"e's wth fobriety. Our pl-atures muſt 
I exceed the bounds preſcribed by 
Run and religion. Though we may 
Fatify the innocent defires of our nature, 
: — LS 
1 11 beware of making prow/een fur 
11 1, ta 9 the lufis tere. (Rom. 

1. Far be it from any one among 
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us to turn the grace of God into laſciviauſ- 
neſ;, or fo far to mitapply the bounty of 
Heaven, as to render it an occation or 
enccurazement to his own mtemperance 
and brutality : like the certain rica man 
m one of our Lord's parables, whoſe 
ground having brought forth plentifully, 
he preſently ald to his ſoul, Soul, thou 
hat much goods laid up far many years : 
tare thine eaje, eat, drink, and be merry. 
Bat you will recollect what God ſud unto 
him the fame night--T his niger jail thy 
feul te required of the? : then whrje Gall 
45865 hinge be nuabich thou haſt provided ! 
Whit, therefore, we joy with the joy of 
karveſt (Iſai. ix. 3.), we mult remember 
that w2 are men and Chriſtians : and not 
>: fo wholiy taken up with the thoughts 


of our own abundance, as to forget, from 


waom we receive, and in whote preſence 
we enjoy it. The joy, winch our holy 
religion allows, is not 2 noiſy, and ex- 
ceſlive or a riotaus mirth ; but a ſober, 
chaite, temperate jay; à joy conducted 
under the fear of God, and terminating 
(as all cur actions ſhould do) in his glory. 
(3 Cor. 1. 3. 
Wie thould be careful alfo to regulate 
our pleaſures with regard to the ſeaſons 
as well as the degrees of them, and not 
ſucker our, otherwiſe innocent, gratifica- 
tions to interfere, either with a regular 
diſcharge of the offices of life, or with a 
due obiervanace of the divine ordinances, 
very thing ts beautiful in its time ( Ecc!. 
it. 11.) : cheerfal diverfions may be in- 
nocent and proper on ſuitable occatiors ; 
and triendly vitits among neighbours or 
relations will often be uictul, nay com- 
mendable, means of preſerving and pro- 
mating g od-will amongſt men. Bur, 
{honid we ailow our diverſions or our v:its 
to detain us when the duties of our calling, 
nd eſpecially when the worthip of our 
Maker, demand our. attendance; this 
would be employing the bleſſings of God 
in an uſe quite contrary to that tor which 
they were given us; and we may juilty 
fear, that ſuch pl-atures muſt be dearly 
paid for, either in bitter repentance and 
re morſe here, or in ſonething tar more 
dreadful bereaf er! But moderation, in 


our enjoyment of good things afforded us, 
is the mure neceſſarv, becauſe, 

Thirdly, We are on ſuch occaſions of 
plenty to communicate 2 due proportion 
out of our abundance for the relief of our 


hren t! in need. 
brethren that are AT idee 
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There 1s a very remarkable precept 
given to the Jews, and repeated more 
than once in the law of Moſes: hen ye 
reap the harweft of your land, thou ſhalt not 
wholly reap the corners of thy field, neither 
ſhalt thou gather the gleanings of thy har- 
eſt : and thou ſhalt not glean thy vineyard, 
neither ſhalt thou gather every grape 
of thy vineyard : thou ſhalt leave them for 
the poor and the ſtranger I am the Lord 
your God, (Lev. xix. 9, I0.—Xxiii. 22. 
Deut. xxiv. 19, 20, 21.) Which laſt 
words are not added at all adventures, 
but with great propriety and ſignifican- 
cy: they contain a very powerful argu- 
ment for performing the duty enjoined ; 
and a beautiful anticipation of ſuch ob- 
jections or evaſions as the Jews might 
perhaps be but too ready to make uſe of 
againſt it. J am the Lord your God: 
your plenty 1s all from my bounty ; and 
I have therefore a right to demand what 
reſerves I pleaſe out of it. And, again, 
T am the Lord your God : fear not there- 


fore that your liberality ſhall ever occa- 


fion want to yourſelves : the command is 
mane ; and you may truſt me with the 
conſequences of a cheerful compliance 
with it! 135 

And if ſuch proviſion was made for the 
relief of the poor under the Moſaic diſ- 
penſation, ſhall we ſuffer our diſtreſſed 
brethren to go unprovided for? we, who 
are partakers of a better covenant, eſtabliſb- 
ed upon better promiſes : (Heb. viii. 6.) 
ſhall we defroy him for want of meat, 


er aubem Chriſt died? (Rom. wav. 15.) 


What a reproach would it be to us, what 
a reflection on our holy profeſſion, ſhould 
there, in theſe plenteous years, be found 
any among us in want of bread ! | 
The truth is, they whoſe lot is fallen 
to them in a fair ground, and who have a 
gooaly heritage (Pal. xvi. 6.), are rather 
ſtewards than proprietors of the plenty 
afforded them. Ihe Almighty by End- 
ing gracious rain upen his inheritance 
(Pfal. Ixvili. 9, 10.), does of his great 
goodneſs provide for the poor, and 
makes tlie rich the diſpenſers of his 
bounty towards them. The rich and the 
poor, in this reſpect alio, meet together ; 
the Lord is the maker of them all (Prov. 
xxii. 2.). He is the maker of them, not 
only as they are men, but as they are rich 
and poor. He has placed them in theſe 
different ſituations for many wiſe and 
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gracious purpoſes; and for this, amone 
others, that the one might have the plea. 
ſure of receiving, and the other the much 
higher ſatisfaction of giving relief: that 
(in this ſenſe alſo) he that fſeweth and be 
that reapeth might rejoice together. | (John 
iv. 36.) | ; 

Under the name of liberality to the 
neceſſitous, I would be far from recom. 


mending profuſeneſs to all who would 


pals themſelves upon us for ſuch. You 
will carefully diitinguiſh the medeſt and 
helpleſs, whom you know to be fit objects 


of compaſſion, from the lazy and clamo- 


rous, of whom you know nothing but 
their importunity. Neither reaſon nor 
religion require that they, who can, but 
will not work, ſhould eat the fruit of the 
labour of their induſtrious neighbours, 
They that are ſuch, deſerve correction 
rather than relief; and far be it from me 
to plead for any ſuch miſapplication of 
your bounty, as the throwing it away 
upon them would be! But then, on the 


other hand, I muſt entreat you likewiſe, 


not to let your averſion to the idle and 
impudent vagtant ever make you turn 
away your faces from a poor man, or 
ſtop your ears to the cries of the hum- 
ble ſupplicant. Charity and beneficence 
to ſuch, under due regulations, is at once 
one of the nobleſt uſcs of the bleilings of 
Providence, and 1s accepted by God as 
one of the propereſt returns we can make 
for them. A verbal acknowledgment 1s 
certainly right and our bounden duty, as 
far as it goes: but then it is againſt the 
common tenſe of mankind, to think of 
being fully grateful by entertaining our 
benefactor only with fair ſpeeches, and 
bare profeſſions of our obligations to 
him, Thus far, the moſt ſordid and fel!- 
iſh will allow themſelves to go. But an 
heart, warmed with real ſentiments of 
gratitude, will by no means content It 
ſelf with offering io the Lord that only whic® 
coſts him nothing. (2 Sam. XXIV. 24.) 

On the other hand, to think of requimng. 
God in any proper ſenſe by a retura ot 
real benefits to him, would be equally 

irrational. All the ſervices we can pay 

him, can make no addition to his complete 

bleiſedneſs. What reward then tall ade 

give unto the Lord for all the benefits he 

haih done, for all the plenty he hath 

vouchſafed unto us ? (Pal. cw. 12.) 

Why, he himſelf has preſcribed the * 


Can words expreſs a ſtronger incite- di/?ribute, willing to communicate, let us 1 
ment to what was, before, our reaſonable at once derive his bleſſing on our preſent 1 
ſervice! Whoſo hath this world's goods, abundance, and lay up to ourſelves a good 1 
and feeth his brother have need, and ſput- foundation againſt the time to come (1 Tim. 1 
teth up his bowels of compaſſion from him, — vi. 18, 19.) : thus ſhall we uſe this world 9 
hnu davelleth the lowe of God in him! as not abuſing it (1 Cor. vii. 31) : our 1 
(1 John, iii. 17.) Even humanity itſelf, plenty will not be a ſnare, but a bleſſing, i 
where it is left in any degree, will ſcarce to us; till, from an innocent enjoyment |} 
ſuffer us to ſee a diſtreſſed object without of the bounties of Providence here, we 1 
f reaching forth all the relief in our power : ſhall be admitted to the everlaſting glories Vi 
g and ſhall not the love of Chriſt conſtrain us of his preſence hercafter. | 1 
N toextend our bene ficence to thoſe whom he To which happy ſtate God, of his infi- 9 
bas conſtituted his receivers? Methinks, nite mercy, bring us all, through the | 
. we ſhould rather ſeek out for proper ob- merits of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 4 
. jects of our charity, than turn why on the | 1 
. _ tide pen ſuch _ Rom a to | | we 
us, bringing along with them ſo endear- wy 
; ing a * from our Saviour Rua n. 1 
1 himſelf; who, though he was rich, rich The Influence of Piety on the Con- 3% 
: in an higher ſenſe than any created being duct of Human Life, | 1 
can be, yet for our ſakes became poor, that | 2 
b 75 through his poverty, might be rich, ProverBs, ili. 5, 6. 4A 
i | my e- ) 1 any here preſent hs Truſt in 2 with all pm 8 and lean f nl 
f bleſſed with bundant a of the not unto thine own underſtanding. n all thy 1 
fs ened With an abun portion or ways acknowledge him, and he ſhall direct thy = 
) good things of this world, (which, I paths, | 4 
4. truſt, may be the caſe of many that hear ; ; 1K 
of me this day) if, in particular, the ground PHERE are no ſentiments which the 1 
5 ef any man lately brought forth plentifully, inſpired writers ſeem more ſolicitous 7 
3 (Luke, xy. 16.) remember, to whoſe to encourage in the mind of man, than i 
te bounty you ſtand indebted for every good . thoſe of an habitual truſt in the provi- 1 
_ gift; who it is that hath given you rain dence of God, expreſſed, on all proper 9 
ho from heaven and fruitful ſeaſons ; filling occaſions, in ſuitable acknowledgments, | 1% 
th your hearts avith food and gladueſs. And, or acts of devotion towards him. Ard, 9 
. remember too, that the ſame affluence conſidering the indigent condition of our f | 
- and plenty which ought to remind us nature, and the ſhortneſs of our views of * 1 
ta the goodneſs of our Creater, and of things, there cannot, ſurely, be a privi- 
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to us. Our goods are nothing to him, it 1s 
true (Pfal. xvi. 2.) : but he has devolv- 
ed his right to a due proportion out of 
them upon our neceſlitous brethren : he 
hath deputed them to receive theſe evi- 
dences or expreſſions of our gratitude to 
him : and, for our encouragement, has 


told us, that whatever reliet or comfort 


we ſhall adminiſter to them for his ſake, 
he will accept as an inſtance of our love 
to himſelf : according to that memorable 
declaration of Solomon—He that hath 
pity on the pour, lendeth unto the Lord 
(Prov. xix. 17.); and that ſtill more me- 
morable declaration of a greater than 
Solomon, —Tnaſmuch as ye have done it, 
(ſpeaking of - thoſe acts of kindneſs and 
compaſſion he had before mentioned) 
inaſmuch as ye have done it to one of the 
haſt of theſe my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me. (Matth. xxv. 40.) 
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the wants of our fellow- creatures, is but 
too fatally apt to render us unmindful of 
both. Ihe tranſition is eaſy from 
being full to ſaying, who is the Lord? 
(Prov. xxx. g.) and they who anoint 
themſelves with the chief ointments, are but 
rarely found to be much grieved for the 
ajuctions of Foſeph. (Amos, vi. 6.) 
Iſ hen therefore we have eaten and are full, 
then more eſpecially let us beware that we 
forget not the Lord our God (Deut. vii. 
10, 11.) ; becauſe then we ſhall be moſt 
in danger of forgetting him ; and our 
forgetfulneſs of him will then be attended 
with the higheſt aggravation, the fouleſt 
ingratitude. Iꝝ all our wnys let us ac- 
&nowledge Gd (Prov. iii. 6.) ; and if in 
the day of proſperity aue rejoice (Eccl. vii. 
14.), (as ſurely with innocence we may) 
et us however rejoice unto him with reve- 


rence. (Pal. ii. 11.) By being ready to 
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lege more to be deſired by us, than that 
of a ready acceſs to a Being of infinite 
wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, for the 
direction of our paths, and the ſupply of 
all our wants. | | 

And yet, I fear, there is not any priv1- 
lege more frequently flighted by us, than 
this, Weak and ſhort-ſighted as we are, 
we affect to be independent on any ſupe- 
rior aid or information. In the eager 
proſecution of our various ſchemes, we 
negl ct to apply to him, who alone can 
enable us to conduct them with ſucceſs or 
ſafety : and, if he 1s pleaſed, notwith- 
ſtanding, to permit them for a while to 
proſper, we begin to applaud our own 
forelight and activity; /acrificing (as the 
Prophet ſpeaks) 7% our net, and burning 
incenſe ta our drag ; as if by thim, and 
them only, our portion avere fat, and our 
meat plenteous, (Hab. i. 16.) The pains 
we tike in purſuit of knowledge, being 
exerted in the like ſelf-ſufficient manner, 
our attainments therein are apt to be con- 
ſidered as ſolely owing to our own un- 
wearied diligence or uncommon penetra-- 
tion; and the glory thence ariſing, after 

eing greatly magnified by our vain 
imaginations, is of courſe made to ter- 
minate ſingly in ourſclves. A proceed- 
ing, however, this is, not only undutiſul 
and injurious to Almighty God, but 
highly prejudicial to our own real inte- 
reſt, For, after all, the Lord is King, be 
ave never ſo impatient (Pſal. xcix. 1.) or 
unmindful of his dominion. He Who 
firlt made this world, will alſo govern it: 
He will proſper cur undertakings or de- 
feat our labours juſt as he ſees good: 
and, if he is at any time pleated to 
allow that ſucceſs to dur projects or cur 
ſtudies, which we negle& to aſk him; 
he always can, and generally doth, ſooner 
or later, ſhew, that ſuch ſucceſs was far 
enough from being ordained to our laſt- 
ing benefit. Where zhe bleſſing of our 
Lord makcth rich, he addeth no ſorrow 
ab it (Prov. x. 22.) : but without his 
bleſſing, even in much wiſdom is much 
grief; and be that incregſetb knowledge, 
zncreaſeth ſorrow, (Eccl. i. 18.) 

With a view to this prevailipg but fatal 
error in the conduct of human life, and 
in order to prevent (as far as may be) 
the younger part of my hearers eipect- 
ally from falling into it; I have made 
choice of the words of my text, and 
ſhall endeavour, as uſefully as J can, 
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to explain and enforce the advice con. 
tuned in them ;—T; ruſt in the Lord awith 
all thine heart, and lean not unto thins 
own underſtanding. In all thy ways 
acknowledge him, and be ſhall direct thy 
faths, 
They are the words of the wiſe king 
Solomon, affectionately admoniſhing his 
ſon or diſciple : and, as he had, himſelf, 
at his entrance upon public lite, aſced 
and obtained of God an under/tanding 
heart (1 Kings, in. 9, &c.) to conduct 
him with honour through it, we ma 
tairly ſuppoſe him to be thus recom- 
mending the ſame devout practice to the 
perſon whom he is here inſtructing:— 
„My fon, thou art juſt going forth into 
a world, full of perplexities and tempta- 
tions; which eafily beſet the young and 
unexperienced; and by which the ſelk. 
conceited and ſelf-willed are ever moſt in 
danger of being entangled to their ruin: 
but, if any of theſe ſhould entice thee, 


conſent thou not to be of their number: 


inſtead of confidently leaning upto thine 

own underſtanding, be thy truſt repoſed 
on him, whoſe underſtanding is infinite, 
To him let thy recourſe be in every exi- 

gency ; and, if in particular, % lache 
wwifitom, aſe of him. (James, i. 5.) If in 
all thy ways thou ſhalt thus acknowledge 
him, he will not fail to direct thy paths; 

he thall make thy paſſage through lite 
plain before thee : he ſhail conduct thee 
ſafely, if rot to the accompliſhment of thy 
withes, yet to the aitainment of tome- 
thing ſtill more for thy real advantage.— 
Truſt in the Lord with all thine heart, and 
lun not unto thine exon underſtanding. {1 
all thy avays acknowledge him, and bt joal 

direct thy paths.“ 

We have in the words, thus con ſider- 
ed, an encouragement to truſt in God, 
and to make our applications to him: an 
encouragement of great moment tarough 
the whole courſe of life, but eſpecially 
in thoſe early ſtages of it, on the regula- 
tion whereot the happineſs of the remain” 
ing ones will always greatly depeno. 
However, leit ſo comfortable an invita- 
tion, whilſt it guards aguinit thc fatal 
extreme of ſelt-ſufficiency and impieti, 
ſhould be m.ſapplied to the ſcarce leis 
pernicicus purpoſes of ſlothfulnels or et- 
chuſiaſm, it may be proper, f 

Firſt, To explain the import of the 
advice here given, and to ſnew what 15 
en 
implied in it. each 
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gecondly, To illuſtrate the propriety 
of it, in reference to the end here pro- 


poſed. And then, 5 : 
Thirdly, To ſubjoin a reflection or 
two, ſuited to the ſubject, by way of 


akon from the whole. 

12 As to the import of the advice 
«elf; To truſt in God, in oppoſition to 
leaning unto our OWN underſtandings, mult 
he, inſtead of confiding ſolely or princi- 
ally in our own wiſdom or abilities, to 
put ourſelves under the direction of his 
Jaws, and the guardianſhip of bis provi- 
dence : as, again, by acknowledging him in 
all cur ways, muſt (1 conceive) be meant, 
ſiting him always before us, and recogniz- 
ing our perpetual dependence upon him, 
by thoſe acts of piety, the refuſal or 
continued negle& of which would amount 
to 2 denial of him. | 

And, by every ſuch act, we ,cannot 
underſtand leſs than a deliberate approach 
of the heart to God: under an immedi- 
xe recollection of his intimate preſence 
with us, and ſupreme diſpoſal of every 
thing that can in any way affect us: 
with a filial reliance upon his willingneſs 
to hear our petitions, as well as his power 
to give us What we deſire of him: and, 
in us Chriſtians particularly, with a live- 
ly faith in his promiſes by Chriſt Jeſus: 
n avbyſe name we are directed to off 


a whatſoever we ſtand in need of (John, 
2 wi. 23.); and in whom alone, as ſinful 
y creatures, we hawe boldneſs and acces 
. with confidence by the faith of him. (Eph. 
1 1 

74 Let B add, in reference to the mea- 
FR ſure of our truſt in God, and the nature 


a] of our applications to him, that theſe, 
being grounded upon his perfections and 
2 eur wants, ſhould always be regulated by 


4 a due conſideration of both, Were we 
a w take a view of God's power and good- 
gh dels ſeparately from his other attributes, 


or of our own abilities only as they are in 
temſelves, we could hardly make our 
adreſſes under too ſtrong an aſſurance in 
the former, or too entire a diſregard of 
tie latter. But, when we conſider God 
& wiſe, and juſt, and holy, as well as 
powerful and gracious ; and ourſelves as 
feeble and indigent, nay unable to think 
or do any thing as of ourſelves, yet fur- 
uſed with powers capable of enlarge- 
nent with ſuch help as is always ready, 
nd by proper exertion applicable to many 
txcellent purpoſes ; we ſee the improprie- 
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ty of expecting from God any ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance, as it can be neither fit for him to 
give, nor for us to receive. If our own 
underſtandings may not be wholly relied 
upon, yet neither muſt they be wholly 
negiected. Our faculties in general are 
the gift of God; and muſt therefore not 
only be thankfully received but diligent- 
ly employed and improved (as far as we 
can improve them) as talents for which 
we are accountable to him, 

But to be a little more particular : The 
temper and practice now under conſidera- 
tion muſt be founded in, or accompanied 
and completed by, a lowly ſenſe of our 
own natural infufficiency; a devout ap- 
plication to him, who alone can ſupply 
our defects; a careful ule of ſuch means 
as he has put within our power ; a ſteady 
reſolution to reject all expedients dii- 
agreeable to his will, and a dutiful ac- 
quieſcence in his diſpenſations; alike pre- 
pared to adore his wiſdom in the delay 


or the denial of our requeſts, as to ac- 


knowledge his bounty in the more direct 
grant ot them. 


The firſt requiſite juſt mentioned is a 
diffidence of ourſelves, or a conſciouſneſs 
of our want of ſome ſuperior guidance. 
He that cometh unto God as a petitioner 
for wiſdom, muſt previouſly be convinced, 
that zz is net in man to direct his ſteps (Jer. 
x. 23.)- that, in what relates to future ad- 
vantages in life, we ſee but a very little 
way before us; often diſappointed where 
moit ſanguine, and ſometimes happy 
where moſt diſappointed : that, in matters 
of human icience, hardly do we gueſs aright 
at thethings that are on ile earth (Wild, IX.), 
and with all our labour can penetrate little 
farther than the outhde of things moſt 
within our cognizance : that, in reference 
to our innocence, when wwe think ave ſtaud 
firmeſt and molt ſecure, we are eſpecially 
concerned to!ate heed lit ave fail (1 Cor. 
x. 12.) : that, as to things in heaven, tlie 
nature and coun/cis of God, and the tran- 
ſcendent objects of an inviſible world, 
theſe are too far removed from our ſphere 
to be ſearched out or known by us, 7 he 
himſelf ſent wiſdom from avove (Wild. xi. 
16, 17.) - that, although God hath by his 
ſpirit revealed to us many things, which 
eye hath not ſeen before (i Cor. ii. 9. 
10.); yet, even zow, we can ſee them on- 
ly as through a glaſs darkly (1 Cor. xiũ. 
12) : and, that there are ſtill in the ac- 
counts of them /ome things bard to be un- 
| | derſtood, 
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denſtood, which we may, by our vanity and things that are Spoken (Acts, Xvi. 1 4.) in 
preſumption, without the aſſiſtance of the them. | 5 
ſame ſpirit, Wreſff to our own deſtruction. Still, however, ſuch addreſſes to H 
(2 Pet. iii. 16.) They, who 25774 of muſt b Aer 
themſelves more 21ghly than they ought to of thoſe other means that may be in our | 
think, are but ill Prepared to truſt in the power. In vain (for inſtance) ſhall we 
Lord wwith all their hearts (Rom. xii. 3.); with the | 


pious Pſalmiſt, beſeech God to 
and, inſtead of dul y acknowledging him in open our eyes, that wwe may fee the wontsy.. 
their ways, will be ready to aſk, what ous things of his lazy (Pal, cxix, 18.), un. 


Profit ſhall we have, if we pray unto him ? leſs we can ſay with him too, all the day 
(Job xxi. 1 7 DD | | long is my fludy in it. (Pal. cxix. 97.) If, in 

On the other hand, the humble-minded the ſublime language of the Evangelical 
man, conſcious of his own inability, will Prophet, we cal] upon the heavens 7 ares 


look up to hin, from whom cometh his belp. down from above, and upo 


; pon the Ries 4 
Notwithſtanding the great diſorder intro- pour doaun righteouſneſs (Iſai. xlv. 8.); if 


duced into our conſtitution, we ſtill feel we expect the earth to open, and bring forth 
ſomething in acts of piety wonderfully {alvation, we ourſelves muſt, like wiſe 
adapted to the ſpiritual part of it; which, huſbandmen, Prepare the ground, by break. 
when neither neglected in the ſeaſon for ing the clods, and making plain il; face 
its early cultivation, nor afterwards en- thereof; we muſt caſt in the Principal wheat 
cumbered with the carcs of this world, and 15, appointed barl, 

or immerſed in ſenſual indulgences, nor Bei- places (Iſai. xxviii, 24, 25.); or, (in 
eſtranged by ſinful habits, almoſt natural. the words of Hoſea) we muſt break up our 
ly returns in devout aſpirations to God fally ground, and ſoy 

who pave it. Accordingly, the good r ghhteouſugſs, if ever we hope to reap in 
man, whatever his ſituation or circum- 

ſtances, whatever his Occupation or pro- to whom our Lord's well- 


known admoni- 
feſſion may be, will daily recommend tion againſt houghtfulne/; (Matt, x. 16, , 
himſelf and all his concerns to the Divine 19. 2 3.), was eminently, if not peculiar. Wi | 
bleſſing. Even the artificer and the huſ- ly addreſſed, had the wiſdom of the jerpent, , 
bandman, among other methods of ac. in conjunction with the harmlefneſs of the 6 
quiring ſkill, and enſuring ſucceſs in their ave, recommended to them by the ſame Wi 5 
reſpective employments, will never for- authority; and were ſo far from being WM ;, 
get, that his alſo cometh of the Lord of denied the uſe of human precaution, as to Wif þ, 
Hoſts, who is wonderful in counſel, aud ex. be directed, avher perſecuted in one city, to to 
cellent in working, (Iſai. xxvili. 29.) The flee into another. St. Paul, in his inſtrue- he 
prudent ſtateſman, when looking abroad tions to Timothy, recommends Jalutary pe 


for powerful allies, will not neglect his remedies for the mfirmities (1 Tim. v. 23. 
friendſhip, with whom » emphatically, 2, of his body, as well as attentive reading de 
Arength and wiſtom ; in whoſe hand are the for the Profiting (1 Tim. iv. 13.) of his Fry 
bearts of men ; and who can, when he ſees mind. And though we find him, in ex- 

fit, lead the ableſt counſellors away ſpoiled. horting his Philipfian converts to prayer, 
(Job, xii. 16, 17.) In the purſuit of uſe. adviſing them to be careful for nothing ; 
ful learning, the well. diſpoled ſtudent will (Phil. iv. 10. 14. 16.) yet, that he diſap- 
beg of God to give him wiſdom that /it- proved not of every kind or degree, of 
tet by his throne (Wiſd. ix. 4.) ; to en- even worldly carefulneſs, may be learnt 
lighten his underſtanding, and to bleſs his from almoſt the next words, where he 
reſearches; to guard him againſt the de- mentions, with commendation, their care 
Tuſions of vain philoſophy, and thoſe ſnares for his ſ; upport ; towards which they could 


into which even knowled ge is apt to be- hardly have ſent once and again N he 
tray the carnal mind. Above all, the de- ſome care taken for their own : and * an 
vout Chriſtian will conſtantly implore the to their ſpiritual concerns, ſo far is he ., 


aſſiſtance of that ſpirit, who dictated the from diſcharging them of all n 

acred writings; who alone is able ſo neſs, on account of God”; free grace works 
to open his underſtanding, as that he may ing in them, that he preſſes that very 
underſtand the Scriptures (Luke, xxiv. 45.); ſideration as an argument, why | f 
ſo to touch his hearr as that he may ſeriouſ ſhould work out their oaun ſalvation, N 


ly attend to, and eſfectually embrace, theſe only with care and diligence, but 2. of 
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fur and trembling. (Phil. ii. 12, 13.) 


truth is, we are to cat all our care 
3 bon God (1 Pet. v. 7, 8.); but 
not ſo as to become careleſs of the 
means, or at all the leſs ſober and vigi- 
int ourſelves. To negle& our own part 
n any undertaking, on a preſumption that 
God's providence will accompliſh the 
whole for us, were to ſuppoſe him a pa- 
ron of ſloth, not a rewarder of induſtry: 
ind whoever thus truſts in God, will be 
fare to affront him. | 
But farther : If to depend upon God's 
favour whilſt we are doing nothing for 
dure ves, cannot but be diſpleaſing to 
tim, how much more provoking would it 
be to hope for his bleſſing upon the viola- 
ton of his laws ! Indeed, fo glaring an 
abſurdity, ſo ſhocking an impiety, this 
muſt be, that one would think it hardly 
poſſible to be fallen into, or neceſſary to 
be guarded againſt, had we not heard 
with our ears, What wild diſorders have, 
in our own days, been introduced into the 
public 8 of Almighty God, by men 
pretending all the while to a peculiar in- 
timacy with him: or had not our fathers 
ld us, how not only falſehood and 
treachery, but ſacrilege and parricide, 
were, in the times before them, recommend- 
ed to the favour of Heaven under all the 
formalities of prayer and faſting. But, 
to ſuch a dependence on God as this, his 
holy word gives no encouragement, much 
to the contrary, Truft in the Lord, and 
be ding good (Pſal. xxxvii. 3.), ſays the. 
PMalmiſt : and Solomon, after the 1nvita- 
tion in my text to the ſame religious con- 
kdence, preſently adds, fear the Lord, and 
depart from evil. (Prov. iii. 7.) How 
neceſſary ſoever it may appear, in the ac- 
counts of both philoſophy and theology, 
that the firſt cauſe ſhould concur with ſe- 
cond cauſes in all their, operations ; yet, 
any thing may be known of God from 
either, it is this, hat he 7s of purer eyes 
than to look on iniquity (Hab. 1. 13.) with 
ary degree of approbation. When, 
werefore, he thinks fit (as for wiſe reaſons 
be often may think fit) to ſuffer irregular 
ad even unjuſt meaſures to take place, 
ad ſo far to co-operate with the authors 
of them, we muſt by no means ſuppoſe 
him to favour the one or the other. Such 
proceedings can never be well-plcaſing to 
a bud of order, or a righteous Judge of alt 
the earth, And ſhould we, to the folly 
i partaking in them, add the impiety of 
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imploring his bleſſing upon them, we 
ſhould not only fight againſt God, but at- 
_ to engage him to fight againſt him- 
elf. 

Once more : The temper recommend. 
ed in my text implies not only a firm re- 
liance on God's providence at the time of 
preſenting our addreſſes to him, but an 
undeviating acquieſcence in his diſpoſal 
afterwards; far from deſponding upon 
every diſappointment, or, upon every de- 
lay of a favourable anſwer, ſtriking out 
of the ſtraight road of duty into any 
crooked paths. When king Saul (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 6, &c.), in his perplexity, found 
he could obtain no ſatis faction from any 
of God's uſual methods of communicat- 
ing with his then favourite people, either 
by dreams, or by urim, or by Prophets ; 
the Sacred Hiſtory informs us, how moſt 
unhappily, as well as inconſiſtently, he 
had recourſe to that very method of in- 


quiry, which himſelf had before juſtly 


condemned and proſecuted with ſeverity. 
Not ſo the man after God's own heart. He 


had his diſtreſſes and dejections of mind, 


like other men; under which we find him 
more than once 1 out, Why art thou 
caſt dewn, O my ſoul, 


xxvii. Ixxi, &c.) But did he utterly faint, 
or fly to any unwarrantable expedients ? 
No : his ſure truſt was in the goodneſs of 
God (ſee partic. 1 Sam. chap. xxiv. and 


xxvi, &c. ); and, having often experienced 


the ſufficiency of that ſupport, he was al- 
ways willing totarry the Lord's leiſure fora 
happy deliverance out of his troubles, and 
the ſeaſonable accompliſhment of all his 
defires. There is ſomething, if poſſible, 
yet more glorious in the memorable de- 
claration of the Prophet Habbakuk : AI- 
though the fig-tree ſhall not blejjom, neither 
ſhall fruit be in the vine; though the labour 
of the olive fhall fail, and the field fhall 
yield no mcat; though the flock ſhall be cut 
off from the fold, and there ſhall be no herd 
in the flall : yet I avill rejoice in the Lord, 
I avill joy in the God of my ſalvation! 
(Hab. iii. 17, 18.) A patch of reſigna- 
tion this, devoutly to he aſpired to, though 
with difficulty to be attained, by every 
good man under the like trials. Nay, 
ſhould any of us find cauſe to complain in 


the words of holy Job: Behold, 1 go for- 


ward, but he is not there; and backward, 
but I cannot perceive him : on the left-hand, 


wwhere he doth work, but I cannot behold 


bim; 


and why art thou 
diſquieted within me ! (Pſal. xlu, xliii. and 
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biz 1 he hide:h himſelf on the right-hand, 
that 1 cannot ſee him (Job, xxili. 8, 9.) 3; 
{till we ſhould be ready to ſay, after the 


| ſame pattern, Though he ſlay me, yet will 


I truſt in him, (Job. xi. 15.) 

Upon the whole: We mutt ſo truſt in 
God as to uſe our own ſincere. endeavours : 
ſo endeavour, as neither to negle& God's 
aſſiſtance, nor to forfeit his tavour. Then 
ſhall either the thing we with for, or ſome- 
thing ſtill better, in due ſeaſon, be given 
us. For every one that thus aſketh, re- 
ceeiveth; and he, that thus ſeekeh, findeth ; 
and to him, that thus knocketh, there hall 
be an ofening. (Matt. vu. 8.) Which 
leads me to conſider, 3 

II. The propriety of truſting in God, 
and acknowledging him as already ex- 
plained, in order to obtain direction to 
our paths, and ſucceſs to our undertak- 
ings. 

Now the propriety of applying to ano- 
ther for direction or help in any inſtance, 
evidently preſuppoſes an inſufficiency in 


the perton himſelf ſo applying; a fat- 


ficieney in the perſon applied to; and 
reaſonable encouragement from the latter, 


that he will be ready to give all neceſſary 


aſſiſtance, upon proper application made 
to him. And, I hope, many words need 
not be uſed to ſhew the propricty of the 
practice hitherto explained, from each of 
the conſiderations here ſuggeſted. 

That a conſciouſneſs of our own inſuf- 
ficiency is requiſite previouſly to our ad- 
dreſies to Heaven, has already been ob- 
ſerved. And, ſurely, every thing we feel 
within us, every thing we ſee without us, 


muſt contribute to 1mprint in our minds 


this mortifying, but uſeful, ſenſe of our 


own weakneſs. For, what indeed is it, 


which by any ſagacity or efforts merely 
Our own, we are able to dilcover, to con- 
trive, or to execute? With regard even 
to our ſecular affairs, we cannot foreſce 
the ſmalleſt of thoſe commonly called ac- 
cidents, upon which the ſucceſs often 
principally depends. Nettaer can we, 
without permiſſion at leaſt, direct any of 
thoſe inſtruments, that ſcem to be moſt 
under our direction, towards the end we 
propoſe; nor, if we could go thus far, are 
we able to enſure that blefiing, without 
which the acquiſition itſelf can profit us 
nothing. | 

But, if ave are weak, God is ſirong ; yea 
his frength is made perfect iu our Weakneſs 
(2 Cor. x11. 9.); and though, without 
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him, aue can do nothing (John, xv. 
through him we may do all things. (Phil 
iv. 13.) His wildom is infinite, hi, 


3+), yet 


power irreſiſtible, and his goodneſs e wal 
to both. He knows our wants; nd, 
merous as they are, he can abundantly 
ſupply them. He is emphatically a 64 
of knowledge. (1 Sam. ii. 3.) He "ak 
at one*comprehenfive view, not only thoſe 
coniequences of things and actions, about 
which, as having ſome viſible connection, 


men of ſagacity may form probable 


gueſles, but alſo ſuch remote events, as to 


our apprenenſions ſeem moſt caſudl. 
Nay, as »e underftandeth our thou bt, atar 
off (Pial. exxxix. 2.), the contingent ef. 
fects of our free choice are not hidden 
from his view. And, ſurely, knowledoe 
ſo wonderful and excellent, mult render 


him, who is eſſentially poſſeſſed of it, in. 


finitely more capable of directing us in 
all caſes, than we ourſelves, or tlie mot 


penetrating of our tellow-creatures ; who 
are utterly unqualified, at leaſt with any: 


certainty, to ſhew us things to come, 


True,“ ſays the refining ſceptic, will. 


ing to caſt off fear (Job, XV. 4+), though 
under the pretence of only reſtraining pray. 
er before God, © the Supreme Being knows 


every thing, and can, therefore, need] 
none of our informations: nay, he Cer- 


tainly will do what is right upon the 
whole, without any incitement or applica- 


tion from us. Whereas, to ſuppoſe, that] 


our prayers could induce him, in any given 
caſe, to act otherwiſe towards us, than he 


would of himſelf chooſe to act, were to ſup- 


poſe, that our performances or our omil- 


ſions could alter his purpoſes, and even 


ſubject his meaſures to ours. Or, how- 


ever, after all, how ſhall we know, when, 
or in what inſtances, he regards our ad- 
drefies; or whether our affairs are in 


reality bettered, or even at all affected, 
by them ??”” 


The anſwer to all this brings us to con- 
ſider, what encouragement we have to] 


believe, that, as God is always able, {0 


\> 


he will, upon our application to him, be 


10 
ready to ſupply our wants. Let me 00" 


firſt obſerve, upon how fallacious, as well 


as preiumptucus, a repreſenta ion of this 
matter, the above-mentioned Eexcepricns 
or queries proceed. Even under the ng 


of nature (if, indeed, we can form ah 


adequate notion concèrning it), prayers» 
I preſume, were oſtered to God with a 


. — . 5 , 
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bu to acknowledge their dependence on 
iis bounty; not to work any change in 
his purpoſes, but to render the ſupplicants 
more proper objects of his favour. An 
W. perfect Being can need no importunity 
induce him to do what is right. Vet 
\ wiſe governor of moral agents may 
ulge it right and reaſonable to grant 
nany things to thoſe among them, who 
lwoutly apply to him, which 1t might be 
reither right nor reaſonable to conter on 
ch others, as are 20 proud to care 7 his 
help, or even = =T him in all their 
gb. (Pial. x. 4. 

2 in 3 light the caſe of frail 
nortals upon earth, invoking the tranſ- 
endent Majeſty of heaven, might have 
wpeared to our unaſſiſted ſpeculations, 
be diſcoveries, which God hath made to 
w of his will and our duty, have happily 
cleared up this among many important 
queſtions. The ſame God, who is the 
teme diſpenſer of all bleſſings, mu 

have an unqueſtionable right to beſtow his 
an gifts on his own conditions: and he 
un been pleaſed, wiſely and gracioully, 
to declare our aſking them of him one of 
de principal conditions, on which we muſt 
eipect to obtain them. I ſay, wiſely and 
mciouſly ; for, as it is of the utmoſt im- 
portance to our innocence and our hap- 
neſs, that we ſhould be habitually ſen- 
tle of our continual dependence on him, 
ſh nothing contributes more towards pre- 
{rving ſuch a ſenſe always freſh in our 
mind, than conſtant applications to him. 
And, accordingly, the examples an. de- 
trations, that occur in his holy word, 
n favour of ſuch applications, are too 


numerous to be all here produced, and, I. 


ta, alſo are ſo well known, that I need 
wt detain you with any diſtinct recital of 
them, | | 

And here, indeed, it is, that we Chriſt- 
ln; may moſt ſafely ground our hopes in 
aperformance, from which (if we ſhould 
u all have thought of it) an awful appre- 
tenfion of God's perfections, and of our 
dun unworthineſs, might otherwite have 
greatly diſeouraged, if not utterly deter- 

„us. We may now come belly unto the 
br of grace (Heb. iv. 16.) : efp-cially if, 
n compliance with his laſt and fulleſt direc- 
en to mankind upon this article, we ſo far 
Knowledge our nnfiinels for the high 
Plege of direclly approaching him, as 
Oak in the name, not of departed 
nts, or even of angels, but of 7% ne 
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Mediator, his beloved fon, in whom he has 
declared him/elf well pleaſed. (1 Tim. 
11. 5. Matt. iii. 17.) A direction, which at 
once removes all objection to the propriety 


_ ofthis duty, and affords the humble-mind- 


ed Chriſtian the ſtrongeſt inducement to 
continue inſtant in it (Rom. xii. 12.), the 
moſt comfortable hopes of its prevailing 
efficacy. 

We readiiy acknowledge, that now, 
under the goſpel diſpenſation, eſpecially 
ſince the authentic revclation of God's 


will has been cloſed, and miracles have 


ceaſed, the beſt of men are ſeldom favour- 
ed with any ſuch direct anſwers as are re- 
corded to have been given, not only to the 
high-prieſt aſking counſel of God in a 
way peculiar to the Jewiſh economy, but 
to other pious perſons ſpreading their 
caſes, and pouring out their hearts before 
him. Not but that, even then, we find 
him ſometimes repreſented as a Cod that 
hideth himſelf. (Iſai. xlv. 15.) And if, 
notwithſtanding, good men conſtantly 
addreſſed him, as the God that heareth 
prayer (Pſal. Ixv. 2.), it ſhould be ſufit- 
cient for our encouragement to be told by 
himſelf, that, though we may not always 
receive immediate anſwers, ave ought al- 
ways to fray, and not to faint, (Luke, 
xvlil. 1.) Neither is it at all neceſſary, 
that we ſhould be able, with exactnefs, 
to diſtinguiſh ſuch vouchſafements of fa- 
vour as are granted in return for our,hum- 
ble petitions, from the ordinary evidences 
of his beneficence and goodneſs. If the 
ſame kind of aſſiſtance from above be not 
in theſe days given, or in the ſame dif. 
tinguiſhable manner, as in the days of 
old, ſtill we are aſſured, that devout ap- 
plication for ſuch aſſiſtance, as may be 
yet wanted, is our reaſonable ſervice. And 
where we cannot clearly trace the foot- 
ſteps of a divine interpoſition, we may 
ſee reaſon enough to reſt ſatisfied, that 
our prayers have not returned empty in- 
to our boſoms. We cannot err in aſcrib- 
ing every bleſüng we have to the bounty 
of Providence: nor will any of our en- 
joyments loſe its reliſh, by being conſider- 
ed as the gift of God. | 

Before I conclude this head, you will 
permit me briefly to apply what has been 
obſerved upon the propriety and efficacy 
of aſking from God wiſdom in general, 
to ſome of the principal kinds of wiſdom, 
and ſuch as are the moſt uſual objects of 
men's aims and purſuts, 


Nor 
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Nor will even the wiſdom of this world, 
ſo much of it, I mean, as can deſerve to 
be called wiſdom (for I meddle not with 
that low cunning which ſometimes uſurps 
the name), nced to be wholly left out of 
this application: ſo far, otherwiſe, that 
(I am perſuaded) the wiſeſt manager of 
ſecular affairs may find the time he has 
employed m imploring the favour of 
Heaven, ſooner or later, turning to the 
beſt account. It is matter of common 
obſervation, how much the outward pro- 
ſperity, and (which is of far greater mo- 
ment) the inward ſatisfaction and happi- 
neſs of the man, generally depends upon 
the firſt ſetting forward of the youth ; 
upon his own choice, or the choice made 
for him, of his occupation or profeſſion, 
of his companions and his friends. The 
adjuſtment of theſe points, therefore, muſt 
be one principal obje& of worldly wiſdom : 
nor, indeed, can the young man procced 
upon too mature deliberation, or with too 
good advice, where he is ſo nearly in- 
tereſted. Yet, when all is done, our beſt- 

formed judgments can, in caſes of this 
nature, riſe no higher than to probable 
conjectures. And to whom can we ſo 
properly have recourſe, jointly with our 
other methods of conſultation, as to that 
wiſe and good Being, who alone ſecs whe- 
ther poverty or riches, whether an ob- 
{cure or an elevated ſtation, or (which 


ſeems generally moſt eligible) a mean be- 


tween the two extremes, 1s beſt ſuited to 
our abilities or our tempers; and who on- 
ly is able to fred us with food (Prov. 
XXX. 8.), or to place us in a ſituation con- 
venient for us? | 

Then, as to that important branch of 
human wiſdom, which is employed in go- 
verning ourſelves, or in rightly ordering 
our affections and actions: the fear of the 
Lord is certainly the beginning of this abi 
dom (Pal. cxi. 10.), and application to 
him not only the inſtituted means, but one 
of the beſt natural methods for attaining 
it. Into a malicious ſoul, as the ſon of Si- 
rach hath obſerved, wi/dom ſhall not enter, 
nor dwell in a body that is ſubject unto ſin. 
(Wiſd. i. 4.) And we Chriſtians know, 
from yet higher authority, that fleſply luſts 
wwar againſt the ſoul (1 Pet. ii. 11.) ; they 
grieve God's holy ſpirit (Eph. iv. zo. ), 
which dwelleth in us, and guench (1 Theſſ. 
v. 19.) his bleſſed influences. But here, 
devout prayer comes in to our relief: 
this, when duly performed, not only con- 


ciliates the needful ſuccours of divine 
grace, but ſtrengthens our rational powers 
and checks the impetuoſity of our cravin ; 
appetites. Accordingly, we find © 
Lord, who knew what was in man, and 
his Apoſtles after his example, almof 


conſtantly joining prayer with watchin a 


in their exhortations upon this point. 
Vet, if poſſible, ſtill more expedient 
mult it be, to aſk of God that wiſdom 
which is to give us underſtanding in th 
things of God. (1 Cor. ii. 14.) Theſs 
(as St. Paul informs us) the natural man 
recetveth not, neither can he know them; te. 
cauſe they are ſpiritually diſcerned. I am 
aware, this declaration may ſeem to relate 
to the original diſcovery of the ſaving 
truths of the goſpel, and to man's inahi. 
lity of arriving at the knowledge of them 
by any natural powers of his own, rather 
than to the ordinary attainment of ſuch 
knowledge after they are revealed: in 
reſpect of which, our rational faculties may 
certainly be of uſe, and cannot be too 
faithfully exerciſed. However, what has 
juſt been obſerved, of the efficacy of de. 
votion, in regard to moral wiſdom, is yet 
more applicable to divine knowledge, 
Frequent prayer 15 not leſs needful to the 
ſupport of our ſpiritual life, than regular 
food 1s to the ſuſtenance of our animal 
frame: and, as to improvement in 
Chriſtian knowledge and practice, prayer 
is not only by God's appointment a con- 
dition, but, in its own tendency, an in- 
ſtrument thereof: by elevating our 
thouphts, it enlarges our ſpiritual capa- 
city, and, by calming our inferior paſſions, 
it prepares us for the illapſes of the ſpint 
of grace : the reality of whoſe operations 
upon our ſpirits, it cannot ſurely be more 
difficult to believe, than that of many other 
things, about whoſe exiſtence we have no 
doubt, though we are equally unable to 
define the manner of them. And yet, f- 
ter all, one of the ſafeſt methods with 
many, and a neceſſary method with us all, 


of aſking from God ſpiritual wiſdom, i 


that of ſeeking his direction, and hearken- 
ing what he faith to us, in the ſtanding re- 
5 he hath given us: not ſo mach 
relying upon extraordinary illumination, 
which we have no peculiar right to ex. 
pect, and concerning which we may ea 
miſtake, as, upon the ordinary influences 
of divine grace, aſſiſting our own fin- 
cere endeavours, and accompanying . c 
means of God's appointment; ſuch * , 
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: meditating upon his written word, 
F * his worſhip and 
ordinances, in communion with his church : 
which methods the generality of Chriſt- 
ns may always beſt ſatisfy themſelves, 
that they are regularly conſulting the 
aacles of God, and obtaining that in- 
formation, which will make them wwiſe un- 
t ſalvation. But, to return. : 
Even, in regard to human learning, 
that wiſdom, which men's own painful 
ay may ſeem moſt capable of acquir- 
ing; this, alſo, as far as it is deſirable, 
(and deſirable, ſurely, it muſt be, in its 
proper order), may, with great propriety, 
ave a place in our addreſſes to the Father 
lights, If God himſelf declares to 
ofes, that he putteth wiſdom in the hearts 
all that are wiſe-hearted, in all manner 
of workmanſhip (Exod. xxx1. 5, 6.); and 
if kill in agriculture is by Iſaiah expreſly 
fad to come from him (Iſai. xxviii. 29.) 3 
ſuch attainments as ſeem more directly 
intellectual, cannot but, with at leaſt equal 
reaſon, be aſked of, or aſcribed to, the 
God of the ſpirits of all fleſh. He is the 
author and preſerver of all our faculties. 
In bim we live, and move, and hae our 
bring. (Acts, xvii. 28.) And, as he muſt, 
therefore, be conſtantly preſent with our 
minds, and conſcious of all their work- 
ings, he can (we may be ſure) always 
adapt, either his ordinary influences, or 
(if ever he thinks fit) his extraordinary 
uterpoſitions, to their operations, agree- 
ably to the nature Himſelf hath given 
them, There 1s, indeed, ſomething not 
ealy to be otherwiſe accounted for, not 
only in thoſe ſudden turns of thought and 
changes of reſolution in the common af- 


fairs of life, which yet are often found to 


have been of no ſniall importance to the 
perſons concerned, but alſo in the advan- 
ces ſometimes made, and diſcoveries 
truck out, by ſtudious men; in ways not 
ls ſurpriſing to themſelves than to others: 
u, if (which was once ſaid of king Saul) 
bed gave them another heart (1 Sam. x. 
9.) on ſuch occaſions. But, without en- 
terng farther into a ſubject, which it may 
be neither eaſy nor needful to explain, 1 
ſtall leave with you the remarkable words 
df Elihu : God /peaketh once, yea tavice, yet 
nan percei veth it not in à dream, in a 
wen of the night, when deep fleep falleth 
wor men; in ſlumberings upon a led: then 
e eneth the ears of men, and jealeth their 
"un, (Job, xxxiii. 14, 15, 16.) 
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May I not add, that the ſame ſeriouſ- 


neſs of thought, the ſame abſtraction from 


ſecular cares, and fixedneſs of attention 
to an inviſible object, which acts of de- 
votion require, muſt be proportionably 
ſerviceable in the contemplation of ab- 
ſtracted truths, and the acquiſition of men- 
tal accompliſnments? And, as the regu- 
lar exertion of ſuch acts muſt naturally 
tend to render thoſe qualifications habi- 
tual, may it not be ſuppoſed to have a 
like tendency (beſides procuring the aſ- 
ſiſtance we implore) to qualify us for in- 
veſtigating the more abſtruſe points of 
ſcience? Any excellency therein being 
known to call for all that diſengaged com- 
poſure of ſoul and ſteadineſs of applica- 


tion, to which our minds can be worked 


up 1n the proſecution of them. 


But, what might perhaps better deſerve 


a diſtinct illuſtration (would the time per- 
mit me to enlarge upon it), is the benefi- 
cial efficacy of the religious principle, in 
regard to the ſubſequent exerciſe and 
continued poſſeſſion, as well as the firſt 
attainment, of this kind of erudition; or, 
in another view of the ſame thing, the 
folly and danger of a ſelf- conceited neg- 
lect of God's bleſſing, not only as an 
hindrance to our improvement, but as a 
temptation to the abuſe, and a fore- run- 
ner of the loſs, of whatever eminence we 
may be permitted to arrive at, in that 
way. Let it ſuffice, then, juſt to intimate, 
bow material a difference may, at leaſt 
frequently, be obſerved, between the in- 
devout ſcholar on one hand, and the pious 
ſtudent (though a proficient of only an 
equal, perhaps, lower, claſs) on the other. 
Should the former ſucceed (and I will not 
ſay, but that he may ſucceed), ſo far as 
to repleniſh his mind with uncommon 
treaſures of learning, and to produce to 
public view many admired monuments of 
it; yet, while unreſtrained by any ſuch 
refleQtions as piety would ſuggeſt, how 
apt is he, like the vaunting 4ing of Baby- 
lon (ai. xxvi. 3.), to aſſume to himſelf 
the glory of all his mighty atchievements, 
and, with a ſelf-applauding conſciouſneſs, 
to ſurvey thoſe ſtately ſtructures, which 
he has, with ſo much magnificence, been 
erecting! And, if he is not, like the ſame 
example of fallen pride, ſuddenly de- 


graded from his boaſted pre- eminence, 
and deplorably reduced even below the 


common level of man's underſtanding, 
how generally 13 he found applying his 
a unſanctified 
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unſanctiſied knowledge to the purpoſes of 
oſtentation, inſolence towards inferiors, 
diſdainful treatment of equals, oppoſition 
to authority, ſingularity, perhaps hereſy, 
and at length infidelity ? Whereas, the 
ewiſdom, which is from above, is firſt pure, 
then peaceable. (Jam. iii. 17.) That know- 
tedge; which is the gift of God, in re- 
ward of diligent ſtudy, recommended by 
undiſſembled devotion and ſingleneſs of 
heart, is more modeſt in its application, 
more beneficial in its fruits. 'The man of 
real learning, if at the ſame time a man 
of rational piety, is always ready to em- 


ploy his abilities, not in attacking decent 


order and eſtabliſhed truth, but in de- 
fending and ſupporting them. He con- 
ſiders, that not only the extraordinary ma- 
nifeſtations of the ſpirit (1 Cor. xii. 7.) in 
the infancy of Chriſtianity, but the ordi- 
nary communications of grace in ſucceed- 
ing ages, were, and ſtill are given, to 
every man to profit withal. If he, there- 
fore, ſhould be zealous of ſuperior gifts, 
or be conſcious of any capacity of excel- 
ling, he propoſes, not to altoniſh man- 
kind by ſome bold paradox, but to bene- 
fit them by ſound doctrine. Not by 
ſpeaking perverſe things, to draw away 
diſciples afier him (Acts xx. 30.) ; but, 
ewith all lo wlineſs and meekneſs, to keep the 
unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace. (Eph. 
iv. 2, 3.) In a word, he /cets that he may 
excell, not to the unſettling, but to e ei- 
Hing of the church. (1 Cor. xiv. 12.) 
But I haſten, | 
III. To ſubjoin a few reflections ſuited 
to the ſubje&, by way of concluſion from 
the whole. | | 
And, firſt, If a devout frame of mind, 
habitually truſting in God, and on all oc- 
caſions ready to look up to and acknow- 
ledge him, be of ſo much importance to 
the direction of our paths, then, a little 
time ſpent in the cultivation of this tem- 


per, by religious exerciſes, ſhould not be 


grudged by any of the ſeekers after wil- 
dom, as it it were thrown away or miſ— 
employed. Rather, ſurely, ſnall we, of 
this place in particular, confider 1t as one 
of the moſt valuable advantages which 
our preſent ſituation affords us, that, 
whilſt it enables us to cultivate every 
branch of uſeful literature, at a diſtance 
from diſtracting cares about the accom- 
modations of lite, it invites us to ſeek fir/f 
the kingdom of God (Matt. vi. 33.), and 
to recommend ourſelves, and all our 
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ſchemes, and of our propoſed methods of 
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ſtudies, to him, each morning a 
ing, in the well - digeſted as. þ pr wh 
and ſoberneſs, provided by our church 
Many of you, I ſuppoſe, mutt ſhortly wa 
called forth into a very different ſcene of | 
things, where the ſame daily opportuni- 
tics for public worſhip, that are here open 
to you, can but rarely be expected. And 
happy will it be for ſuch among you as 
can no longer partake of theſe valuable 
privileges, if you transfer ſome reſem. 
blances of them into thoſe ſmaller domeſtic 
ſocieties, to which you may reſpeQtively | 
belong. But happier, fill, ſhall we all 
be, either here or elſewhere, if, by ſuper- 
adding to the devotions of the temple, or 
the family, thoſe of the cloſet likewiſe, we 
contract an acquaintance, and maintain a 
conſtant intercourſe, wi the Father and 
God of our lives by this means ſecuring, 
as far as on this ſide heaven we can fe- 
cure, that per/ec? peace (Liai. xxvi. z.) 
and ſerenity of temper which he, only en- 
Joys, whoſe mind is ſtayed on God; and 
for which this world itſelf, wit all its 
glories, can furniſh out no equivalent. 
Again: If God's direction and-affilt- 
ance be ſo neceſſary to the right ordering 
of our ſteps, and the happy iſſue of our 
undertakings, then let each of us, before 
we engage in any undertaking, at leaſt of 
moment, not only implore his favour, but 
juſtify our hopes of it, by firſt aſſuring | 
our hearts before him. For if, upon an 
upright inquiry into the nature of our 


conducting them, our heart condemn us not 
(1 Jon. 11. 21.), we may then proceed 
with cheerfulneſs and activity, with hum 
ble confidence towards God, that he will 
either at preſent grant us our heart's de- 
ſire, or, by providing ſome better thing 
for us, in his own good time, fulfil all our 
minds. But, ſhould our heart condemn ui, 
God is greater than our heart, and knowei» 
all things (1 Joh. iii. 20.) : and we may al- | 
{ure ourſelves, that here is no Wwi/dom, nor | 
underſtanding, nor counſel, againſt him, 
(Prov. xxi. 30.) Nor will it avail us to 
cry unto God with our mcuths, or to ackriw- 
ledge him with our tongues, ſo long as we 
regard iniquity in our hearts (Plal. li. 
17, 18.) : our prayers, inſtead of being 
favourably heard by him, will, in this 
caſe, themſelves be turned into fin. Te 
Sacrifice of the wicked, as ſuch, is an abomt- 
nation ; how much more <vhen he bringeth | 
it with a wicked mind! (Prov. xxl. "7 
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Ta Hort; if we would /o % as to receive, find ourſelves in the midſt of ſnares not 
ve muſt firſt ſee that we / not amis. to be guarded againſt, and of difficulties 
(ſam. iv. 3+) We muſt ava/h our hands not to be ſurmounted by any wiſdom or 
i irnocency, before we beg God's aſſiſt- ſtrength of our own. In this ftrange 


hr 23, 24+) ; but let him that glorieth, glory our feet and a light unto eur paths. (Plal. 
hy ir the Lord. (1 Cor. i. 31.) The great cxix. 105.) bo, then, 7s among you, that | 
nd molle, St. Paul, conſcious of the danger /eareth the Lord, yet at certain ſeaſons : 
8. a being exalted above meaſure (2 Cor. xii. walketh in darkneſs, and hath n9 light ? 5 
on 7), to which himſelf had been expoſed, Let him iruft in the name of the Lord, and l 
0 ren by the abundance of the revelations /tay ie, bis Ged. (Iſai. I. 10.) And, if 1 
wo imparted do him, almoſt every-where ſets ſome of our fellow-travellers, neglecting Hi 
nd linſelf, with more than ordinary vehe- this gracious offer from Heaven, will fl: 
” mence, to beat down the pride, the rather chooſe to Aindle a fire of their own, 1 
n ſpiritual pride more eſpecially, of his and to compaſs themſelves about with ſpark: ; if 
_y converts, by this, among other reflec- though, after wandering i the light of | 
1 bons, that all the advantages by which their fire and of the Jharks that they have q 
3 thy differ from ol bers (1 Cor. iv. 7. ), were Kkindled, they can hope for nothing but to 9 
* rally derived from their common Lord; lie down in forrow (Iſai, J. 11.) let us, 1 
Tos ad were therefore arguments for caution by accepting his guidance, give glory to 9 
ing ad fearfulneſs, rather than juſt occa- 7% Lord our God, before he canſe durtugſe, 1 
* bees for arrogance and preſumption: and before our feet flumble upon the dark 1 
4 nd, auhat hath any of us, that wwe did mountains. (Jer. xi. 16.) Let our cars, F 
yy receive? the reputed favours of for- with grateful attention, hear his word be- |: 
_ tne, the endowments of nature, the re- hind us, ſaying, This is the Way, walk ye 4 
3 wires of induſtry, and the privileges of 2 it, <vhen we turn lo the right hand, and 11 
Ro pace—are they not all gifts of God? chen we turn to the left (Wa, xxx. 21.) : 1 
wil liſead, then, of glorying, as if we had or (in the language of my text) Let us, is 
Ws kt received them, or ſetting at nonght ix all our aways, acknowledge him, and he |} 
hing Qur brother becauſe we ſuppoſe him to ſhall direct our paths. He ſhall guide us 1 
N we received leſs than ourſelves, let us with bis counſel, and after that receive us M 
1 arcfully employ our ſeveral talents in the 7% glory. (Pfal. Ixxiu. 24.) 4 
_ lervice of the Giver, and for the benefit | ', 
val. ak mankind ; looking forward to that * 
„ kb Gay, rape e 7 74 ſoall SERMON VIII. 1 
* a? and recken with us A att. xxv. | 1 
- to I9.); when (in this ſenſe alſo) he that hath The Neceſſity of Watchfulneſs from bi 
3 (ered much wwill find nothing over (2 Cor. the Uncertainty of Lite, 1 
as we fu. 15.), nothing beyond what he mult 5 1 
[xvi ay account for; and he that hath MATTHEW, XXV. 13. 9 
being Fitered little, if he have but been diligent Watc\ therefore: for ye know neither the day nor i " 
\ this a mproving that little, ſhall find no de- the hour, wherein the Son of Man cometh. 3% 
The icy, | : x 
Bun To conclude : We are paſling through WI have in this and the foregoing Þ 
ingeth World, of no great moment in itſelf, chapter, one of tlie laſt and longeſt, q 
270 dar in the conſequences of our conduct in and, in many reſpetts, moſt remarkable, 1 
In l infinite importance to us; where we diſcourſes of our bleſied Lord to his be- 1 


nee, or expect that he ſhould proſper our land have the deſcendants of Adam (Gen. 


haxdy-avork ; . 
Laſtly : If the direction of our paths 
ind the ſucceſs of our purſuits depend ſo 


111.) been doomed to ſojourn, ever fince 
our common parent was driven from pa- 
radiſe, for his diſtruſt of God's direction, 


ile on our own underſtandings, rather and his affeQation of forbidden know- 
b entirely on the providence of God, ,Jedge: and wretched indeed muſt he 
then, whatever our accompliſhments or d of the years of this our pilgrimage have 


xquiſinons may be, let us acknowledge 


been, had not the ſame God, in Judgment 


him as the giver of them all : Let not the remembering mercy, found means to £1VE US 


wi man glory in his wiſdom, neither let 
tle nie bey man glory in his might ; let not 
th rich man glory in his riches (Jer. ix. 


the comfort of his help again, and to /tablijh 
us wvith his free ſpirit (Pal. li. 12.) : had 
he not granted us his auer for a lamp unto 


Mm loved 
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loved Apoſtles ; and my text in particular ſtate of the world about him, will find 
contains a piece of advice which he in- cauſe to think, that the duty of watch 
culcates through the whole by repeated fulneſs and preparation for the hour of 
admonition and a variety of illuſtrations: death, however well-known, is yet b 
a circumſtance, which muſt itſelf recom- no means on that account unworthy of 4 
mend the advice to our regard ; eſpecially a place among our public exhortations 
ſince we know that, in this inſtance And, that we may employ our 4 6 
particularly, what he ſaid unto his Apoſtles tations thereupon as uſefully as may be at 
he ſaid unto all, (Comp. Mark, xiii. preſent, I ſhall take occahon, from my 
50 | kext, as above explained, | 
Now by the ceming of the Son of Man I. Firſt, To repreſent to you the na. 
may be underſtood, either that dreadful ture of watchfulneſs ; and to ſpecify ſome 
viſitation of the Jewiſh people, which principal ingredients in, and concomitants 
not long after ended in the deſtruction of of, this duty; and then, 
their city and government; or the ſecond II. Secondly, To enforce the neceſ. 
coming of our Lord to judge the whole ſity of the conſtant practice of this duty, 
world : and it 1s probable, from ſeveral from the uncertainty of our lives, and 
alluſions throughout, that he had both our ignorance of the day or the hour where 
_ theſe great events in view. The former iu the Son of Man cometh, 
of them, however, though it may, like Firſt, then: As to the nature of the 
other hiſtorical facts, furniſh us with duty here required; if we conſider watch. 
many uſeful leſſons of inſtruction, cannot fulneſs in general, and without reference 
now, as having been long fince paſt, be to any particular event, it will imply, a 
to us an object of expectation or an occa- ſedate, thoughtful, and collected frame 
fion of watchfulneſs. And foraſmuch as of mind; a keeping the powers of the 
the latter (I mean the general judgment) ſoul awake, and the light of reaſon and 
was certainly at our Lord's delivering conſcience (that candle of the Lord) con- 
this caution, and may be even now, at ſtantly burning; a being on our guard 
the diſtance of ſome ages, it has been apainſt treachery from within, and in a 
uſual, and cannot be improper in apply- poſture of defence againſt aſſaults from 
ing his reaſoning and advice to ourſelves, without: in ſhort, a Keeping our hearts 
to ſubſtitute in its room, or rather to join x all diligence (Prov. iv. 23.), and (in 
with it, another event, equally important the Apoſtle's expreſſion) a walking cir 
in its conſequences, yet equally uncertain, cumfpetly; not as fools (Eph. v. 15.) 
as to the time of its approach. And ſuch without thought or caution, but with the 
exactly is that of each man's death in par- care and exactneſs of wiſe men. 
ticular: an event which, beſides all other But that particular relation, which the 
motives to conſtant watchtulneſs that it watching in my text bears to our Lord 
has in common with the general judg- coming, requires that our thoughts ſhould 
ment, has this peculiarly awakening cir- not only be kept awake and active, bu 
cumſtance, that the time of it cannot, have a ſpecial attention to that great 
though that of the general judgment event. Watching then, in this reſpect 
thould, be very far from any of us. mult imply, an habitual remembrance and 
From the words then, conſidered in ſteady expectation of death and judg 
this view, I am naturally led to treat ment; a lively and awful ſenſe of the 
upon preparation for death and judg- ſuperlatively important conſequences d 
ment: a ſubje&, ſuppoſed indeed to be us; and a proportionable care anc ſolici 
ſo generally well underſtood, as to need tude, throughout our whole lives, to pre 
to be but ſparingly ineulcated by the pare ourſelves for them. 
preacher, or however but ſlightly re- In ſhort; the true Chriſtian watch 
garded by the hearer : but a ſubject in man muſt be conſtantly upon guard 
itſelf of the laſt importance to both; and always bearing in mind, that the preſen 
not the leſs ſo on account of the common- life is a ſtate, not of reſt and fecunt) 
neſs of it. Want of conſideration 1s, in but of duty and danger : that his continu 
fact, in moſt caſes, a far more general ance in this Rate can be but ſhort, a 
hindrance to men's improvement here, that he is every moment liable to be d 
and their ſalvation hereafter, than want charged from it; that, notwith/tandin 


of knowledge: and whoever ſurveys the this, his behaviour in this ſhort life, av 


dem. VIII. 


. 
ture his ſpiritual affairs are found 
V | Phe his Lord comes to call him out 


{ it, maſt determine his condition of 
yypic.cſs or miſery to all eternity. 

Not that by the duty of conſtant watch- 
ue are required to be every moment 
{ur lives actually thinking of our Lord's 
aning, or even for the greateſt part of 
ten directly and formally preparing for 
The former is in itſelf impoſlible; 
ul the latter would be incompatible with 
general condition of mankind, and the 
breral exhortations in Holy Scripture to 
pluſtry in, and attention to, the bu/ine/+ 
Four ſecular callings (Rom. xii. 11.). 


el. kd togo no farther, than to the parable 
* aich my text is the concluſion; we 
aud e, that a total exemption from flum- 
re- 


ug, or from yielding to the calls for 
ming our nature, is not expected as a 
weary condition of our entering into 

marriage ; but only ſuch an habitual 
me of mind as ſhall be capable of 
lily rouſing and recollecting itſelf 
n the moſt unexpected ſummons, For 
* read, while the bridegroom tarried, 


lik virgins, /lummbered and ſlept (Matt. 
u. 5, &c.) : but then, the former, 
pg namely provided themſelves with 
| for their lamps, could ſoon become 
wr, and were accordingly admitted; 
dens the latter, having neglected to 
Ke ſuch proviſion in due ſeaſon, were 
mer excluded. 

ad thus much may ſuffice by way of 
knption of watchfulneſs in general, 
Kul as it particularly implies a ſtate of 
quredoeſs for death and judgment. 
ed, ſince we cannot be in ſuch a 
£vithout a life of obedience to all the 


ea | 
Pet Wands of God ; in order to give you 
cent Wl account of the ſeveral branches of 
jud Wnatchfulneſs and preparation, I ſhould 


ou 2 catalogue of all the inſtances 
ces d Wy we owe to God, our neighbour, 
arſlves. An undertakings too com- 
tive to be here engaged in. How- 
* Holy Scripture, and indecd the 


watch port of the term, point out to us 
guard dlpoſitions and practices, which 
preſenſ er into the notion of watchful- 
uit " are Cloſely connected with it; it 


ontino de proper to ſpecify a few of 


and the firſt that I ſhall mention 
. We find watch fulneſs and 
ite, al amo conſtantly joined toge- 


Hall, that is the wiſe as well as the 
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ther in the New Teſtament. Thus 42 
ſober, be vigilant (1 Peter, v. $.), ſays 
St. Peter, and St. Paul, let us watch and 
be ſaber (1 Theil. v. 6.) . Our bleſſed 
Lord has been particularly careful to in- 
culcate the neceſſity of this habit of mind, 
andthe danger of the contrary one: Take 
heed (ſays he) that your bearts be not over- 
charged with ſurfeiting and drunkenns/ſ5, 
ad Jo that day come upon you unatwares 
(Luke, xxi. 34.). And again, But and if 
the jervant fhail ſay in his heart, My Lord 
delayeth his coming, and ſoail begin to 
eat and to drink and to be drunken; the 
Lord of that jervant ſhall come in à day 
when be looxeth not for him, and at an 
hour when he is not aware, and ſhall cut 
him aſunder, and apfoint him his pertion 
with the hypocrites (Matt. xxiv. 48, &c.). 
Had Scripture indeed been filent upon 
this point, yet experience and the very 
nature of things muſt convince us, what 
an irreconcileable oppoſition there is be- 


tween intemperance on one hand, and ſuch 


a frame of mind on the other, as can 
with any propriety be called watchfulneſs, 
eſpecially when conſidered as preparative 
to our Lord's coming. Flefly luſts, in 
the natural tendency, war againſt the 
foul (1 Peter, ii. 11.); and in propor- 
tion as we indulge and give ſtrength to 
the former, we neceſlarily weaken, 
and at length deſtroy, the powers of the 
latter. This is true of all the powers of 
the mind; but is more eminently ſo of 
thoſe, which are converſant about heaven 
and heavenly things. An habitual indul- 


gence in ſenſual gratifications inſenfibly 


wears out the impreſſions of religion, and 
deſtroys that ſeriouſneſs, that awful re- 
gard to the things of another world, 
which it above all things concerns us 
inviolably to maintain. The ſoul, in ſuch 
a ſituation, is quite immerſed, and as 
it were diſſolved, in the pleaſures of 
ſenſe; and cannot ſo much as lift up its 
eyes unto heaven, And how amazing 
mult the arreſt of death be to any one in 
ſuch circumſtances! what an account 
will a ſervant thus ſurpriſed, be able to 
give to his Lord at his coming! : 
2. For the like reaſon induſtry 1s 
another qualification, if not neceſſarily 
implied in the notion of watchfulneſs, yet 
cloſely connected with it. It is Solomon's 
obſervation, that foth/ulne/s ca//eth into a 
deep fleep (Prov. xix. 15.)- 
ties by diſuſe become indiipoſed and unfit 
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532 
ſor action. And by God's juſt appoint- 
ment a neglect to employ our powers 
either of body or mind is generally ſuc- 
ceeded by an inability to uſe them to any 
good purpoſe. Accordingly our Bleſſed 
Lord (in the parable immediately follow- 
ing my text) repreſents the ſlothful ſer- 
vant as not only miſſing his reward, but 
as loſing his talent itſelf. Hence by 1dle- 
neſs we become not only uſeleſs but cum- 
berſome to the community in which we 
live: we fall below the brute, and even 
the inanimate parts of the creation; 
which all, ſome way or other, anſwer the 
end of their being, and none of which 
can properly be termed, idle. By this 
we diſturb the harmony, and break in 
upon the ſettled order, of the univerſe; 
whilſt we neglect to fill up our place in it 
honourably and worthily. And need | 
obſerve what the conſequence of this mult 
be in another world? Is he ſit to be tranſ- 
planted into a kingdom of glory, and to 
ſhine as a ſtar in the other world, who has 
been only a blemiſh and incumbrance of 
this? or rather, might we not have ſafely 
concluded, even without a revelation for 
It, that tbe unprofitable jervant would be 
finally caſt into that ſtate of darkneſs to 
which his inactivity naturally as well as 
Judicially leads (Matt. xxv. 30.)? 
And if induſtry in a general view of it, 
as it relates to our character as men, be 


to our high calling as Chriſtians? a call- 
ing which is indeed repreſented as an eaſy 
yoke, and a light burthen ; and ſuch it 
certainly 1s, either in compariſon with 
any former inſtitution of religion, or with 


the practice of fin; at leaſt after ſome 


progreſs made in the ofiices of it. But a 
yoke and a burthen it is, notwithſtanding ; 
binding us to ſeveral duties, and ſubject- 
ing us to ſeveral trials, arduous in them- 
ſelves, and rendered ſtill more difficult 
to us, by our indiſpoſition, both natural 
and acquired, towards them. Even the 
pleaſantneſs to be met with in a virtuous 
Iife does not (as indeed no true pleaſant- 
neſs can) conſiſt in an entire freedom 
from action and employment. A reli- 


gious life is a ſtate of perpetual motion, neſs, 
A continued progreſſion in virtue and of hee is fo bitter (Keclel, xi. 1.) 


helineſs. We Chriſtians are à people 
under peculiar obligations to be zealous 
of gcod works (Tit. ii. 14.) : we are 
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ceſs, to grow in grace (2 Peter, ii 18 

to go on unto perfection (Heb. vi. ' ) J 
abound in the work of the Lord (1 fog 
XV. 58.). The difficulties of our Chriſ- 
tian profeſſion may be, and have been 
miſrepreſented ; but they necd not be 
miſrepreſented in order . 


to Convince u 
: oy i 
that we mult have Cur loins girt, a. well 


as our lights burning (Luke, xii, 35, 36.) 
if we would approve ourſelves 3 4 
bay that in earneſt wait for their 

3. This ſuggeſts to us another ne. 
ceſſary branch of Chriſtian Watchfal— 
nels; I mean, heavenly-mindedneſs, or 
indifference to the concerns of this world 
in comparilon with thoſe of the other. I 
ſay, in compariſon only: for whatever 
ſome retired aſcetics, ſome over-ſtrain- 


ed enthuſiaſts, may pretend, whilſt we 


live in this world it is not expected by 


him, who placed us here, that ws ſhould | 
either ſeclude ourſelves from it, or live | 
wholly above it. But though we may 
commendably employ ſome part of our | 


thoughts, ſome ſhare of our induſtry, 


upon worldly things, and ſhall ordinarily } 
find it our duty to do ſo; ſtill we muſt be 
careful not to let our affection fix there. 


An aftection for this world, and an acqui- 


eſcence in the poſſeſſions of it, muſt be 
very inconſiſtent with that watchfulneſs, | 


which implies a continual expectation of 
fo neceſſary a branch of watchfulneſs ;, being called out of it. Our Bleſſed Lord, 


how much more ſo mult it be in reference in a paſſage already hinted at, has in | 


terms very remarkable to our preſent | 
purpoſe, at once expreſſed the nature 
and criminal degree of worldly ſolicitude, 
its fatal influence upon our preparation} 
for death, and our great proneneſs to be 
overtaken by it. Take heed that your 
hearts be not overcharged with —the cares 
this life ; and jo that day come upon you une 
awares (Luke, xxi. 34.) 

Unawares indeed that day muſt come 
upon the worldly-minded man; his cal 
good, his treaſure, is on this fide ti 
grave; and he finds it neceſſary, in ordef 
to enjoy any tolerable quiet, to put fa 
from him, and as much as poflible td 
forget, that uncemfortable moment 
which is to be the period of his hap! 
And, oh Death, if the romembrand 
hol 
much more bitter muſt thy near approac! 
be, to the man, who liveth at relt in hi 
poſſeſſions! how unwelcome the ſummon 


bound by all the ties of gratitude, and to ari/e and depart from th: his ref? / (Y 


encouraged by all the aſſurances of ſuc- 


it, 10.) how cutting the thought eo 
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ſently taking leave of bis beloved treaſures! 
how like a ſhare mit death needs come on 
all thoſe that dwell, thoſe (L mean) that 
in their hearts and their aſfections devel, 
n the earth (Luke, xxi. 35.) 

But farther: As watchfulneſs 
genotes a ſtate of readineſs for our 
Lord's coming to reckon with us; this 
ſhould ſuggelt to us the great uſefulneſs 
and neceſſity of frequent ſelf- examination 
and reckoning with ourſelves. This is 
indeed the beſt, the only way of provid- 
ing againſt a fatal ſurpriſe at our laſt 
hour, Thus much is very ſtrongly inti- 
mated in our Saviour's parables on the 
preſent ſubject, particularly that of the 
ten virgins, from which my text is direct- 
ly inferred. Had the five fooliſh virgins 
frequently examined into the itate of 
ther lamps, they might have timely 
ſupplied them with oil; for want of 
which precaution, their lamps were gone 
out before they were aware; and whilſt 
they vainly endeavoured to procure it, 
the door was ſhut, and they for ever de- 
barred from an entrance to the marriage 
of the bridegroom. 

To prevent any miſcarriage in an affair 


of ſo high importance; the good ſervant, 


who in earneſt waits for his maſter's com- 
ng, and defires to make ſuitable provi- 
hon for his reception, will ſet his houſe in 
order, and have it ſwept and garniſhed : 
that is, he will from time to time im— 
partially examine into the ſtate of his own 
miad; what bad diſpoſitions or habits he 
has by the gracious aſſiſtance of God's 
boly ſpirit ſubdued and baniſhed from it, 
and what good ones he has introduced 
mo it; how many of the former kind 
Uk! remain to be weeded out, and how 
many of the latter to be planted and cul- 
wated, He will examine carefully 
Kaether his practice has been conform- 
abe to his rule, and his improvements 
roportioned to his receivings: that ſo, 
lie 2 faithful and wiſe Reward, having 
accounts regularly flated, having cor- 
rected what was amiſs, and ſupplied what 
was deficient ; he may, without anxiety 
wat for, and without confuſion or terror 
enter upon, the awful day of reckoning; 
dy whenſoever it ſhall come, to give 
ih his accounts with joy; in humble con- 
dence of receiving his Lord's approba- 
wn, and the reward of his own fidelity. 
5- After all; one neceſſary concomi- 
tut of watchfalneſs ſtill remains to be 
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mentioned, and that is, prayer. This is 
conſtantly joined with watching both in 
the exhortations of our Saviour and of his 
apoſtles; and mult be as conſtantly join- 
ed with it in our practice, if we would 
have our own endeavours in any degree 
ſacceſsful. It is a juſt obſervation, that 
Prayer without watchfulneſs is a mock- 
ery, and that watchfulneſs without prayer 
is preſumption”? (South, vol. vi.). Our 
ſpirit may be willing; and while the 
Spirit of God worketh together with it, 
we ſhall be more than conquerors over 
all temptations : but, without ſuch aſſiſt- 
ance, our fleſh will ſoon betray its own 
weakneſs, and we ſhall not be able to 
ewatch with our Lerd one hour. St. 
Peter thougat his own ſtrength ſufficient 
to carry him through with his Maſter in 
all his ſufferings; and accordingly we 
find him in a very ſanguine manner pro- 
feſſing that thoruzh he ſhould die with 
him, he ewould not deny him in any avije 
(Matt. xxvi.). He thought fo; but his 
Maſter knew tte contrary : and though 
he was pleaſed to pray fer bis over-cou- 
fident but well-intentoned diſciple, that 
his faith might not totally for (Luke, 
xxii. 42.) ; yet he permitted him to ex- 
perience the frailty of his unaſſiſted reſo- 
lutions: and has in him left us all a ſtand- 
ing monument of the danger of truſting in 
our own ſtrength; and a convincing evi- 
dence, that exce/r the Lord &:eþ our inno- 
cence, e watchman (in this ſenſe allo) 


wwaketh but in vain (Pal. cxxvii. I.). 


Upon the whole : Would we keep our- 
ſelves in a ſtate of conſtant readineſs for 
our Lord's coming; we muit, according 
to the Apoſtle's exprefiion, gird wp the 
loins of our minds and be ſober (1 Pet. i. 
13.) ; not permitting our inrellectual 
powers to be entccbled by luxury, or 
ſtupified by exceſs. Inſtead of this, we 
muſt be active and induſtrious in the im- 
provement of our time and our talents; 


and eſpecially careful in the great buſt- 


neſs of trimming our ſpiritual lamp. We 
muſt withdraw) our affection, and (as 


much as our preſent ſigaation will permit) 


our care and ſolicitude, from hg; on the 
carth, in order to fix them with leſs dit- 
traction and greater ſteadineſs on things 
above. (Coloil. iii. 2.) We muſt fre- 

uently turn our eyes inward upon our- 
{ives ; examining carefully and conſcien- 
tiouſl,, what the ſtate of our ſpiritual 
aſtairs is; how our accounts itand with 
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our Lord and Maſter ; and whether, in 
fact, all things are in ſuch a ſituation 
with us as we could venture to have them 
found in at that important ſcaſon, which is 
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it 15 neceſſary to be found in a pro 
ſtate of readineſs, upon that moſt aw ful 
occaſion, is a point which (I fu, poſe) no 


Chriſtian can ſeriouſly diſpute, But then, 


to determine our happineſs or milery for ſays the fool in his heart, * My Lord delay- 


ever. Praying always, that, whenſoever 
that ſeaſon ſhall come, we may (by the 
ſuccours of Divine Grace aſſiſting our 
weakneſs, and ſupplying our wants) be 
accounted worthy to eſcape all theſe things 
that ſhall then ceme to paſs, and to fland 
before the Son of Man ! (Luke, xx1. 36.) 

Having thus endeavoured to deſcribe 
the nature, and to point out ſome of the 
molt eminent qualifications, of Chriſtian 
watchfulneſs, particularly as preparative 
for death and judgment; 1 ſhall now pro- 
ceed, 

II. To enforce the neceſſity of pre- 
ſerving ourſelves conſtantly in the ſtate 
already deſcribed, from the reaſon here 
urged, the uncertainty of our lives. 

This is indced the point, to which 
both the caution in my text, and the pa- 
rable from which it is deduced, ſeem 
eſpecially applicable. The ten virgins, 
as far as appears, had no difference of 
opinion about the neceſſity of having 


their lamps trimmed for their attendance 


upon the . bridegroom. But the differ- 


_ ence, which gave five of them the cha- 


rater of wiſe, and five of them the de- 


eth his coming (Matt. xxiv, 48.) : 1 have 
health and ſtrength ſufficiem for years 
yet to come: I have hitherto had no in- 
timations of any decay of conſtitution: 
and, ſurely, my gracious Maſter will 
either give me notice of his approach, or 
excuſe any ſuch want of preparation as 
want of notice may have occaſioned, 
What need then of ſo much hate in pro- 
viding, what may be provided at more 
leiſure ſome time hereafter?“ 

Our Saviour, therefore, who well knew 
what was in man, that he might at once 
make allowances for the unavcidable in- 
firmities of our nature and inadverterices 
of our condition, and yet guard us 


againſt preſumption in habitual ſloth and 
ſecurity, repreſents all the ten virgirs as 


lumbering and ſleeping, while the bride- 


groem tarricd (Matt. xxv. 5.). When | 


therefore at mianight a oy was made, 


Buhold the brideorcom cometh; go ye out | 
8 4 


to meet him (Matt. xxv. C.); we may ſup- 


poſe, the wiſe as well as the toohih were 


a little ſurpriſed and ſtartled. But then 
they were not, like theſe latter, wholly 
unprepared : their lamps were ſoon trim- 


nomination of fooliſh, appears to have“ med; becauſe they had oil before-Band 


been this: the former conſidered, that 
the coming of the hridegroom was, as 
to the time of it, very uncertain ; and 
might, without previous care on their 
part, find them unprovided : zhey there- 
fore took ſuch a ſupply of oil in their elt 
ewith their lamps (Matt. xxv. 4.), as that 
theſe lamps might upon the moit ſudden 
call be preſently trimmed. Whereas the 
latter tec their Jamps, indeed, but 700k 
no oil with them (Matt. xxv. 3.) ; they 
were either unconcerned and thoughtleſs 
about the matter, or perſuaded themſelves 


they ſhould have ſuch notice of the bride- 


groom's approach, as that any deficiency 
in preparing themſelves might ſafely be 
made up. In ſhort, the former reſolved 
to do immediately, the latter contented 
themſelves with intending to do ſome time 
afterwards, what both knew was, ſooner 
or later, neceſſary to be done. 

And is not this, in fact, the very Cir- 


cumſtance, which diſtinguiſheth the wiſe 


from the fooliſh in the great buſineſs of 
preparing for the hour of death? That 


provided: and fo, being ready, they wen! 


in with the bridegroom to the marriage | 
(Matt. xxv. 10.). But the ſucceſs of tie | 
tooliſh virgins was very different: theſe | 
had negledted to lay in a proviſion of 


oil before the cry was made, and there 
was not time both to buy and to employ 
it after: for, we find, though they uled 
great activity and diſpatch for that pur- 


poſe at laſt, their endeavours then pro! - | 
cd too late: the door was ſhut (Satt. 
xxv. 10.) before their return; nor cou. 1 


their molt importunate entreaties for ad- 
miſſion procure them any other anſwer 


than— Verily I fay unto you, I know yu 


not (Matt. xxv. 12.) 

You ſee, the point, inculcated through- 
cut the parable, 1s the neceſſity of con- 
Rant watchfulneſs : not indeed a total ex- 
emption from ſlumberings and weaknetles 
of our nature, but ſuch an habitual Ar 
and temper of mind as ſhall ſpec@!') 
rouze and recollect itſelf upon the ſhort- 
eft warning. And the reaſons here inu- 


; we are 
mated are,—the uncertamty ne 
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always under as to the time of our being 
called out of this world; and the cer- 
tainty of the excluſion of all ſuch from 
eternal happineſs (that marriage: feaſt of 
the Lamb) who ſhall be found un- 

epared at that time. The former of 
which reaſons is expreſſed, as the latter 
z; implied, in this concluſion drawn from 
te whole parable; Watch therefore : for ye 
brow neither the day nor the hour, auherein 
the Son of Man cometh. 

And can theſe reaſons want any labour- 
el proof of their truth; or can we want 
any long enforcement of the uſe here de- 
daced from them? Were mankind in 
general thoſe reaſonable creatures they 
pretend to be, it 15 certain, neither proof nor 
enforcement, in a caſe at once ſo clear and 
ſo momentous, could be neceſſary. But 
alas | the ſolicitations of ſenſe and appe- 
ite ſo frequently, I had almoit ſaid ſo 
vniverlally, prevail againſt the dictates of 
thoſe much nobler faculties, reaſon and 
conictence, that you mult permit me, not 
ſo muca by way of inſtruction as of 
exnortation, to enlarge fartner upon the 
well-known, but much- neglected, particu- 
lars above-mentioned. © | 

As to the former, the uncertainty we 
we under about the day or the hour of 
our reſpective deaths, I am at a loſt how 
to ſet about an illuſtration of it. If we 
do but give ourſelves leave to think at 
all, we can ſcarce miſs of obſerving the 


curious frame and contexture of our 


bodies; how inclinable they are in them- 
ſelves to decay and dillolution ; how 
lable to diſeaſes from within, and acci- 
cents from without; and how numerous 
thoſe diſeaſes, thoſe accidents, are. Or, 
if fuch reflections ſhould eſcape us, it is 
ſcarce poſſible we ſhould continue for any 
ume in ſuch a world as this, without 
being continually reminded of the ſame 
tung by the thouſand which fall beſide us, 
ond the ten thouſand at our right hand 
(Plal, xci. Ft | 
„Ihe truth is, the uncertainty of human 
fe is matter of univerſal obſervation, and 
unolt univerſal complaint. But our 
Mmsfortune is, that while we all own this 
i general, each of us neglects to bring 
me the important, but unwelcome, 
tath to himſelf; as if each of us had 
erally made à covenant with death, and 
were at agreement with the grave (Iſai. 
"WW. 1;.). Strange infatuation this! 
nd not be exceeded or equalled by any 
Cer, but that of acknowledging the un- 
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certainty of life, even of our own life, in 
theory, and yet at the ſame time denying 


it in practice, by neglecting to make the 
only proper proviſion againſt any incon- 
venience from it. 

Which neglect muſt appear (if poſſible) 
ſtill more unaccountable, if it be con- 
ſidered, that our lives are in God's hand, 
depending not on (what we call) mere 
accidents, but on his good pleaſure. 7 
he taketh away our breath, if he do but 
ceaſe to give it, we die, and our mortal 
part is turned to duſt (Pſal. civ. 29.). 
And can we think ourſelves in any degree 
entitled to his protection, whilſt we volun- 
tarily renounce all claim to it by repeated 
acts, by a continued courſe, of rebellion 
againſt him? Can we preſume upon his 
forbearance, when that forbearance is 
likely to have no other effect upon us, 
than that of giving us both opportunity 
and encouragement to abuſe it. Bad 
men have certainly of all others the great- 
elt reaſon to expec to be cut off in the 


midſt of their days (Pſal. Iv. 23.) : 


and that ſervant, who preſumptuouſly 


faith in his heart, * My Lord delayeth his 


coming, is molt commonly, as well as 
moſt juſtly, ſurpriſed in a day auben he locks 
eth not for him, and at an hour which 
he is not aware of (Matt. xxiv. 48, 
59.). 19 5 | 
To-day, then, if ye will hear bis voice, 
harden not your hearts ! to-day, whilſt it is 
called to-day (Heb. iii. 15.) { Boaft not 
yourſelves of the morrow; for ye know not 


at a day, what an hour, may bring forth 


(Prov. xxvit. 1.). Say not to any of 
God's meſſengers calling and inviting 
thee to repentance, ** Go and come again, 
and to-miorriew I will give; when thou 
haſt it by thee (Prov. iii. 28.). The 
morrow, thou relieſt upon, may never be 
in thy power; or if it ſhould, thou mayelt 
not have by thee the heart to ſet about 
the neceſſary work, or the 2uunty to go 
through it. Say not to thine own con- 
ſcience, reaſoning with thee of righteouſ- 
neſs, temperance and judgment to ccheô, 
« Go thy auay for this time: when 1 ſpall 
have a convenient ſeaſon 1 will call for thee' 
(Ads, xxiv. 25.). For why muſt the 
friendly monitor go away for this time? 
another convenient ſeaſon may never be 
offered thee: undoubtedly, not a more 
convenient one than the preſent. 
For, art thou grown old in the ſervice 
of fin? Certainly thou of all men haſt the 
worlt plea for ſhifting of the indiſpenſable 
M m 4 work. 
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work. The youngeſt {inner has no more 
than a pretence for delay; but, alas! 
thou haſt not ſo much as a pretence, or 


even ſhadow of pretence, for it. Thou 


halt no hopes left but from that mercy, 
which thou haſt already long abuſed. Lo 
this therefore inſtantly betake thyſolf, 
with deep ſelf-abaſement, and fincere 
penitence, fleeing for refuge to his all- 
ſutacient merits, who came into the world 
to fave finners. Thy caſe, though deplo- 
rabie, we hope is not yet delperate : 
efcape for thy life, therefore, neither ſay 


' thou in ali the plain (Gen. xix. 17.) 


for, ſhouldeſt thou yet linger, know aſſu- 
redly, that inevitable evil is ready to 
overtake thee, | 

Or, art thou yet within the years of 
confirmed manhood? The tune paſt of 
thy life may ſurely ſufhce to have 
wrought the will of thine impure luſts: 
a fitter opportunity can never be ex- 
petted for reſcning thyſelf, and aſſerting 
thy freedom, from ſuch a ſlavery. Thy 
reaſon is now at its full ſtrength : let it 
then have its perfect work: at leaſt let it 
have as perfect a work in thine everlaſt- 
ing concerns, as thou art careful to allow 
it in matters of infinitely thghter moment: 
and if in theſe latter thou art willing to 
let flip no fair occaſion, no gainful offer, 
be as wile, as juſt to thyielf, in ſecuring 
the incomparably more valuable, and if 
once loſt more irretrievable, intereſts of 
thine immortal foul. Nay, 

Once more : Art thou yet in the bloom 
and vigour of youth? Why, now ig the 


accepted time: thy ſoul is now moſt clear. 


of the pollution of actual ſin, molt free 
from the tyranny of evil habits : thou art 
now moſt at hberty to remember thy Crea- 
tor; and thy remembrance of him now 


will be moſt pleaſing to him. Whereas, 


ſhouldett thou neglect the preſent ſeaſon, 
though another ſhould be allowed (which 
yet 15 far from being certain, or even 
likely), thy paſſions will de more and 
more untractable, and thy vicious inclina- 
tions more 1mportunate; and thou wilt 
find it, in all reſpects, more ditlicult 70 40 
good, after having been accuſtomed to do 
eat. (Jer. xl. 3. 

We grant it poſſible for thee not to 
dic ſuddenly. Thou mayeſt he ſpared to 
old age; or thou mayeit have warning 

iven of thy approaching diſſolution by 
the gradual advances of it : inſtances, we 
own, may be produced of perſons, per- 
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haps as wicked as thyſelf, who have gone 
to their graves without any remarkable 
diſtinction, in point of untimelineſs, from 
men of much better character. And 
what has been the caſe of others, may 
poſſibly be thine. Nor ſhall we refuſe 
thee the praiſe of that wiſdom, which is 
in other Caſes, allowed to thoſe who need. 
leſs!y hazard their all upon a bare poſfibi- 
lity. Suppoſing, however, this were not 
only poſſible, but probable ; nay, and 


that it ſhould, in the end, prove actually 


thy caſe: conſider, what it is thou haſt 
to depend on, even then. Why, it is, 
that thou ſhalt be both willing and able to 
repent in old age, or upon a dying bed ; 
that 15, that thou ſhalt have inclination to 
ſet about, and ſtrength to go through, one 
of the moſt irkſome and difficult taſks in 
nature, a taſk, indeed, by mere nature 
impratticable—an entire change of heart 
and affections: that, after innumerable 
acts of diſobedience and unfaithfulneſs, 
after numbefleſs mercies abuſed, and ta- 
lents miſemployed, thou ſhalt, notwith- 
ſtanding, make thyſelf ready for an inter. 
view with thy Lord, and for an entrance 
into his joy! And all this, at a time when 
infirmity or ſickneſs ſhall have rendered 
thee unequal to the ordinary employment: 
of this life! And now, my brethren, 
think, what it muſt be, on preſumption of 
a bare poſſibility, a poſſibility too clogged 
with ſuch circumſtances, knowingly to 
continue in a ſtate of unpreparedneſs for 
our laſt hour! A fate, in which, ſhould 
that hour overtake vs, we are ſure not 
only to loſe an eternal weight of glory, 
but to be miſcrable for ever! I fay it 
again, for ever! that 15, not for a few 
days, or weeks, or years, no, nor millions 
of ages; but for a duration endleſs and 
unmeaſurable even in thought; and 
which, when all theſe portions of time 
ſhall be paſt and gone, will be no nearer 
to its concluſion than it row is. J am at a 
loſs for a name for ſuch a proceeding. 
Felly, or even madneſs, mult become 
ſounds without meaning, ſhould they pre- 
tend to convey any juſt conception of 1t. 

May we all, then, be perſuaded, im- 
mediately, and without delay, to put out. 
ſelves in a watchful poſture, 2 ſtate 0! 


readineſs for that awful event, which may | 


be near, and cannot be far from any ot 
us. May no temptation of youth or 


health betray us into floth, or harden v. | 


in licentiouſneſs ; eſpecially, if me t 


1 
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os have already dozed away too much of 
our time in unprofitableneſs, or miſem- 
toyed it in ſinful purſuits. May we nos, 


ut leaſt, azvake out of ſleep (Eph. v. 14.), 


and (in the Apoſtle's language) ari/e from 
je dad; that Chriſt may give us light d 
We Jnow not at wwhat hour the maſter of the 
bruſe may come; whether at even, or at 
nicuight, or at the cock-crowin, or in the 
ning of life. (Mark xxx. 35.) But 
this we know, and to know this ſhould be 
faficient at once to awaken and encourage 
our vigilance, that bleed are theſe ſervants, 
whom the Lord, when he cometh, fhatl find 
watching (Luke, xii. 37+). 


SERMON IX. 


Importance of Religion to Civil 
Societies, 


GENESIS, XX. 11. 


ae Abraham ſaid, Becauſe I thought, ſurely the 
fear of God is not in this placez and they will 
lay me for my wife's ſake. | 


nar the general belief and public 

acknowledgment of thoſe great prin- 
ciples of religion, the being of a God and 
kis providence, are neceſſary to ſecure the 
order and happineſs of civil ſocieties, is 
n opinion confirmed by the united ſuf- 
rage of the thinking part of mankind in 
al former ages. Not only the advocates 
for religion, after having eſtabliſhed its 
truth, generally inſiſt on its importance 


'to men's ſocial intereſts; but its very 


enemics have been forced to give us ſuch 
accounts of its original and propagation, 
5 plainly imply a confeſſion, that the be- 
lief of it has always been thought neceſ- 
arr, to deceive mankind into a compli- 
ande with the rules of virtue, and a par- 
cipation of the benefits of ſociety. 

This opinion, however, while ſuffered 
o keep poſſeſſion, muſt needs be a con- 
iderable prejudice againſt all attempts in 
our of religion. Accordingly, ſome 
of thoſe, who, in this age of doubting, 


dave diſcovered an inclination leſs favour- 


vale to religion, and every thing related 
to it, have (conſiſtently enough) en- 
dearoured to remove this obſtruction. 
Hence, as it ſhould ſeem, we bave been 
entertained with calculations of the effects 
of theiſm, ſcepticiſm, and even atheiſm, 
pan moral goodneſs ; and the ſame per- 
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ſons, who have pleaded for ſubjecting the 
moſt ſacred truths to the teſt of raillery 
and ridicule, have alſo propoſed it as a 
problem, whether an atheiſt may not poſ- 
ſiby be a man of virtue and merit? ſhew- 
ing a willingneſs at leaſt to anſwer it in 
the affirmative. And, ſhould ſpeculations 
of this kind be thought harmleſs amuſe- 
ments only of refined and contemplative 
heads, yet our own obſervation, [ fear, 
may but too fully convince us, that ſome- 
thing more than amuſement has been the 
conſequence of them. Unconcernedneſs 
about religious principles, in general, 
ſcems to have been for ſome time — 
ing into the place of (what uſed to be ac- 
counted) a juſt abhorrence of infidelity 
and atheiſm. Our late pretenders ta 
free-thinking, have, indeed, for the moſt 
part, choſen avowedly to attack revealed 
religion only; and even in ſuch their 
attempts the intereſts of the public may 
perhaps be found by no means lightly 
concerned. But it is well known alſo, 
that the arguments they have generally 


employed for that purpoſe, are calculated 


to carry their deluded followers ſtill far- 
ther. And there is great cauſe to be- 
lieve, that thoſe perſons, whom ſuch cavils 
are ſufficient to remove from the faith of 
the goſpel, very rarely ſtop ſhort of à diſ- 
belief of, at leaſt an indifference towards, 
all religion whatſoever. | 
It is therefore become but too ſeaſon- 
able, and will not, I truſt, be thought 
wholly improper on this public and ſo- 
lemn occaſion, to reconſider the ſubje& 
above-mentioned : to inquire, whether 
the general acknowledgment and in- 
fluence of religious principles be really of 
ſo much importance to ſecure the morals 
and good order, and (which I will here 
ſuppoſe to be connected with theſe) the 
happineſs, of ſocieties, as has been com- 
monly imagined? That, if it thould, upon 
inquiry, appear to be ſo, we may reflect, 
before it be too late, what conſequences 
may be juſtly apprehended, ſhould a diſ- 
regard for religion and things ſacred 

make any farther advances amongſt us. 
The reaſoning of the Patriarch in the 
text is, on many accounts, remarkable to 
the preſent purpoſe. Abraham appears, 
from this hiſtory of him (the antiquity of 
which, at leaſt, our adverſaries muſt give 
us leave to inſiſt on) to have been one of 
the moſt illuſtrious perſonages in ancient 
times. By ſojourning in ſeveral different 
| countries, 
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countries, he had opportunities of making 
himſelf acquainted with the manners and 
ſentiments of ſeveral different kinds of 
people; and this too at a time, when the 
condition of mankind approached much 
nearer, than it has fince done, to that 


| fare of nature, with which ſome late writ- 
ers would be thought to be ſo familiarly 


converſant. And what was the reſult of 


the obſervations of a perſon ſo well qua- 


lifted to make them with advantage? 
Why; that the fear of God is the only 
eff. ctual check upon men's luſts and paſ- 
Hons; and that, where any country is 
ſuppoſed deſtitute of the influences of this 
principle, there is no immorality, no vil- 
lany, no barbarity, which may not juſtly 
there be dreaded. This was the conclu- 
fion which the Patriarch drew from his 
From this 
he reaſoned, and upon this he acted, as an 
unqueſtionable truth. And Avraham 


faid, "Becauſe I thought, ſurely the fear of 


God is not in this place; and they will flay 
me for my wife's /ake. 

The fear of God, to which Abraham 
here ſuppoſed the people of Gerar to be 
ſtrangers, muſt be underſtood to be the 
tame principle by which himſelf was ac- 


tuated, and concerning which he had been, 
in an eminent manner, taught of God. 


We have, indeed, all the proof that ſuch 
an affair will admit of, that the religion 
of all nations, when traced up to its ori- 


ginal, was revealed. But it is evident, 


that the religion of Abraham was directly 
and immediately ſuch. It will not, then, 
ſeem foreign to the import of my text, if 
occaſion be taken from thence to repre- 
ſent to you, not only, 

J. Firſt, The importance of religious 
principles in general to national virtue 
and happineſs ; but, „ 

II. Secondly, The excellency of thoſe 
of revealed religion in particular to this 
purpoſe; and then, : 

III. Thirdly, Some of thoſe uſeful in- 
ferences that moſt naturally reſult from 
the foregoing conſiderations. 

I. Firſt, then: "The importance of re- 
ligion to morality may be illuſtrated two 
ways ; by inquiring, whether, on the ſup- 
polition of no religion, there could be, in 


reaſon, any proper obligation to moral 


virtue? Or, whether, on the ſame ſup- 
poſition, there would be, in fact, any ef- 
fectual inducement to it? 

It will be little to our preſeat purpoſe, 
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to conſider this point in the former view 
Whatever be determined concerning an 


ſuppoſed obliging power of moral conſi. 


derations, ſeparately from thoſe of reli- 


gion, yet the order and happineſs of ſo. 


cieties, I mean, as far as the natural ten. 
dency of things is concerned, are imme. 
diately affected, not by what men's keha.. 
viour ought to be, but by what it is in 
fact found to be. The moſt uſeful me. 
thod of treating this point, therefore 
ſeems to be to inquire, not how men's 
obligations, but how their actions, will 
be influenced by religion, or by the want of 
it. The inquiry is, by this means, brought, 
from the bar of abſtract reaſoning to the 
more obvious and more convincing deci. 
ſion of fact and experience: and from 
conſidering, what has been hitherto ob. 
ſerved concerning human nature, we tha 
be beſt able to judge, what may, at all 
times hereafter, in the ſame circumilan. 
ces, be expected from it. 

But here we meet with very different 
accounts, even among thoſe who ſeem 
agreed in lighting the proviſions of reli- 
gion. If we will believe ſome great pre- 
tenders to a deep inſight into theſe mat- 
ters, man is a being by nature wild, un- 
ſociable, ſuſpicious, treacherous, malevo- 
lent. Others, perhaps out of an abhor- 
rence of ſuch a view of human nature, 


have given us repreſentations of it very 


difterent from the foregoing one, and in 
ſome reſpects from thoſe of each other: 
whilſt ſome of them ſpeak of man as if 
he were nothing but pure intelligence, 
ſolely conducted by truth and rectitude; 
and others, as if he were all good affect- 
ion, ſufficiently actuated by kind inſtincts, 
and a love of virtue, for virtue's ſake. 
The truth, I conceive, lies between the 
two opinions, which I will venture to call 


extremes. Human nature is neither ſo 


baſe and odious a thing as the one would 
make us believe; nor will experience ju- 
tify the flattering accounts given us of it 
by the other. Every good-natured man 


feels the injuriouſneſs of the former re- 
preſentation : and we need go no farther | 
than to ſuch ſolemnitics as theſe for a ful 


confutation of the latter. 

Man, conſidered in the views of mer? 
philoſophy (and in that manner only the 
perſons we are here contending with wig 
permit us to conſider him), may be a. 
lowed to be by nature endowed with ſuch 


faculties as direct, and ſuch diſpoſitions a5 | 


incline, 
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zncline, him to aſſociate with thoſe of his 
own ſpecies ; and to be, as by the former 
enabled, ſo by the latter excited, to pro- 
mote the happineſs of ſuch aſſociations, 
when made. But then it mult be remem- 
bered, that theſe faculties, theſe diſpoſi- 
tions, as far as they are natural to man, 
are faculties and diſpoſitions only. To 
reduce them to acts, there muſt be willing- 
nels and choice; but to improve them 
into habits, care and cultivation are far- 
ther neceſſary. - And, after all, ſhould 
our diſcerning faculties prove liable to be 
obſcured and perverted by powers of a 


different tendency, and our ſocial affec- 


tions to be checked and reſtrained by 
others of a private nature: it is plain, if 
we fit down contented with ſurveying on 
ly the bright fide of human nature, and 
from contemplating what ſuch a creature 
may be, conclude what he generally wall 
be, we ſhal! frame a very partial concep- 
tion concerning that nature, and may find 
ourſe!ves much diſappointed in our ex- 
pectations from 1t. | | 
The ſuppoſitions I have been juſt hint- 
ing, are by no means merely imaginary. 
Let us leave our ſpeculations, and tollow 
man into common life, and we ſhall ſoon 
find each of them but too ſad!y verified. 
The firſt appearance that will offer itſelf 
to our view, may probably be that of the 


molt uſeful faculties weakened, and the 


moſt generous affections overpowered, by 
craviag appetites, 1mpetuous Juſts, and 


head-ltrong paſſions ; and (which is ſtill 


worle) perverted, and rendered ſubſer- 
vient to purpoſes moſt prejudicial to pub- 
lic welfare. The avarice and ambition of 
ſome, the peeviſhneſs and reſentfulneſs of 
others, the laſciviouſneſs and luſts of ſtill 
wore, meeting with the like propenſities 
in other men, would ſoon, if permitted to 
operate according to their natural tenden- 
cies, render this world a ſcene of confu- 
lion, diſtraction, and deſolation. Man, 
when under the dominion of his paſſions, 
has ever been obſerved to be one of the 
moſt dangerous, moſt deſtructive, of 
Creatures, Even thoſe very powers, 
which, when rightly applicd, give him a 
Juſt pre-eminence over the whole animal 
creation, ferve only, under ſuch a per- 
verſe management, to render. him more 
artful in contriving, and more ſucceſsful 
Ad <ompliſhing, the molt miſchievous 
igns. | 


What is it then, which, at preſent, re- 
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freely, whatever may be ſaid for a mem- 
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ſtrains mankind from theſe ravages, this 
deſtruction of each other? This is an in- 
quiry, about which thoſe perſons are par- 
ticularly concerned to give us ſome ſatiſ- 
faction, who imagine they can ſufficient- 
ly provide for the government of the 
moral world (as ſome of their forefathers 
pretended to have done with regard to 
the natural), without taking into their 
ſchemes the belief of a God, and a pro- 
vidence. And a variety of expedients 
will, no doubt, be aſſigned for this pur- 
poſe. Great ſtreſs will be laid on the 
powers of reaſon; greater, ſtill, on the 
more active principle of benevolence : and 
mighty things will, by others, be aſcrib- 
ed to a ſenſe of honour : whilſt thoſe, who 
give us the moſt diſadvantageous accounts 
of human nature, refer us, for a ſufficient 


ſecurity of our perſons and properties, to 


the dread of the civil magiſtrate. Let us 
ſee, then, what might ordinarily be ex- 
pected from any or all of theſe, ſhould 
we be prevailed on to part with (what we 
have been uſed to account the foundation 
and ſupport of each of them) the fear of 
God. | 

Reaſon, as far as it is a part of our 
nature, has already been obſerved to be a 
faculty only ; and mult, to make it ſerve 
to any good purpoſe, be caretully culti- 
vated, and regularly employed. Give 
me leave, then, for once, to ſuppoſe this 
faculty to be thus cultivated, thus em- 
ployed, without either ſetting out in its 
inquiries with a ſenſe of religion, or ar- 
riving at the diſcovery in the progreſs of 
them. And what will be the reſult with 
regard to ſocieties? Why, we are to ex- 
pe& many curious diſquiſitions upon the 
nature of a ſyſtem ; upon the proportion 
which the parts of ſuch ſyſtem bear to the 
whole ; and, in ſhort, upon the reaſon- 
ableneſs, that cach member of a com- 
munity ſhould refer his aims and purſuits, 
and even ſacrifice his private advantage, 


But, to ſpeak 


ber of ſociety's ſacrificing his own private 
intereſts to thoſe of the public, this muſt 
(I ſuppoſe) be underitood of ſuch private 
intereſts only, as make no part of his ul- 
timate happineſs. For ſure it muſt ever 
be extremely difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to perſuade any man, at leaſt on the foot of 
reaſon, to give up his own final intereſts for 
any conſideration whatſoever. Whereas, 
without the ſuppoſition of a Deity, every 

good 
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good we are poſſeſſed of may be our ulti- 
mate good; every intereſt we can forego 
may prove our final intereſt. What a 
damp then muſt atheiſm, or even ſcep- 
ticiſm, caſt upon all generous ſentiments |! 
How heavily muſt all public deſigns pro- 
ceed, when the conductors of them have 
not in all their thoughts that Being, who 
alone can, in caſe of preſent interference, 
bid ſelf-love and ſocial be finally the 
fame. 

But, in truth, we need not ſtay to in- 
quire, what our rational faculties would 
direct, on the ſuppoſition before us. If 
the united ties of reaſon and religion, are 
fo unable to confine men poſſeſſed with 
the legion of diſorderly affections, as we 
too often find them to be, how eaſily 
would men break the bonds of reaſon on- 
ly in ſunder! With how little concern 
would they caſt away its cords from 


them-! Indeed, who would, in this caſe, 


think it worth while to collect the dic- 
tates, or to hearken to the voice, of rea- 
fon ? Men that can be contented to haws 
10 hope, lo be without God in the wvorld 
(Eph. ii. 12.), muſt have anticipated the 
inſenſibility they expect for their final por- 
tion; or, however, they will, in courſe, 
ſoon abandon the care of the rational, and 
deliver themſelves up to a merely animal, 


life. Why ſhould a man take much fruit-, 


leſs pains, to increaſe his forrow by 1n- 
creaſing his knowledge ; or to cultivate a 
faculty, the improvement of which could, 


at beſt, ſerve only to render him more in- 


genious in diſquieting himſelf in vain ? 
The truth is briefly this: The faculty 
of reaſon, when regularly conſulted and 
faithfully followed, will always lead us to 
the acknowledgment of a Deity, and own 
- Itlelf to be his gift, avhbo teacheth us more 
than the beaſts of the earth, and maketh us 
wiſer than the fouls of heaven (Job, xxxv. 
T1.); and, when it does this, it comes 
molt ſtrongly recommended to our care 
and cultivation, our aitention and reve- 
rence. But if, either out of lazineſs, men 
ſtop ſhort of, or out of vicious prejudice 
exclude, or out of ſelf- ſufficiency affect 
an independence upon, the great prin- 
ciples of religion; the dictates of reaſon 
become uncertain and precarious; reaſon 
loſes its dignity, its authority, and be- 
comes a faculty, in every view, wholly 
unaccountable. 
hene volence is indeed a principle of a 
more active nature, and way perl. aps be 
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thought capable of- ſupplying the deg. 
ciencies of reaſon with regard to ſocial 
happineſs. Not to enter into any diſpute 
concerning the origin of benevolent af. 
fection; let us ſuppoſe it to be as natural 
and as univerſal, as is ſometimes contend. 
ed, Yet ſurely we need not prove, that 


men have other affections, equally natural 


and univerſal, and at leaſt equally im. 
portunate for their reſpective pratifica- 
tions. And whenſoever the gratification 
of the former ſhould interfere with that of 
theſe latter, as it frequently would in 
reality, and more frequently in appear. 
ance, we may appeal to experience to de. 
termine for us, what the reſult would ge. 
nerally be, were men actuated by no far- 
ther views, no higher principle. Or 
(which I would obſerve here once for all) 
ſhould ſome few be diſpoſed to hearken to 
the ſtill ſmall voice of nature in favour of 
the public ; ſuch a diſpoſition could ſerve 
only to render its owners a more eaſy 
prey to the force or fraud of an infinitely 
greater number. 

How unfriendly a diſbelief of the prin. 
ciples of religion mult be to public ſpirit, 
in the accounts of reaſon, has been already 
intimated : but the influence it would 
have directly and immediately on men'; 
purſuits, and their very tempers, would 
probably be much more ſo. The active 
part of mankind would naturally put 
themſelves under the conduct of the ſel- 
fiſh and overbearing paſſions : whulſt the 
more ſedentary would deliver themlelves 
up to gloom and melancholy, to ſpleen 
and ſullenneſs. And how ill muſt every 
generous affection thrive in ſuch a ſol! 
We are ſurpriſed and ſhocked at the in- 
gratitude and inſolence of a Nadal (ice 
Sam. xxv.) to his benefactor, applying 
for relief under the humble, and at the 
ſame time endearing, appellation of his 
ſon Darid. But all this is fully accounted 
for, when we read, that he was a man if 
Belial; inſenſible of the obligations, and 
a ſtranger to the comforts, of religion; 
and no wonder, then, if deaf alſo to all 
the demands of humanity. 

With what different ſentiments does 2 
ſenſe of religion inſpire us towards our 
fellow-creatures! That we have all obe 
father: that our intereſts are alike in the 
hands of a moſt wiſe, moſt gracious being 
What calmneſs mult ſuch refleQions ſpeas 
to our breaſts : what cheerfulneſs muſt that 


1itul; 3 thoſe 
diffuſe over our conduct towards the 
aroun 
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around us! Our gloomy thoughts, our 
melancholy apprehenſions, are all now 
diſpelled. Here is room and encourage - 
ment for every generous affection. Con- 
{cious of being continually under ſuch a 

xeftion, we are no longer anxious 
about our private concerns; we can al- 
low thoſe of the public a juſt ſhare in our 
regards, None of us liveth to himſelf, and 
10 man dieth unto himſelf. (Rom. xiv. 7.) 

Honour, conſidered as a principle of 
aQion, conſiſts in a ſenſe of the dignity of 
out nature, and a reſolution at all hazards 
to act up to it. An habit of mind, which, 
when conducted by reaſon, and ſupported 
by religion, will ever produce excellent 
fruits, and can hardly be too much en- 
couraged : but, when it takes (as with- 
out religion it ever will take) popular 
and prevailing notions for the ſtandard of 
what is agreeable to a man's dignity or 
character; this ſame habit of mind be- 
comes a moſt capricious, and may be a 
moſt hurtful, principle: nor is there, in 
fact, any thing ſo ridiculous, or ſo de- 
ſtructive of public order, which our men 
of honour will not cafily be reconciled to 
the commiſſion of, nay, challenge applauſe 
for, So precarious will the morals, as 
well as the Faith, of thoſe perſons always 
be found, a/ receive honour one of another, 
and not the honour that cometh from God 
h. (John, v. 44.) | 

And what 1s here obſerved with regard 
to particular perſons, is equally obſerva- 
ble of ſocieties, We read of ſome na- 
tions, even in the heathen world, of whom 
many excellent things are related, as pro- 
ceeding from a principle of honour and 
bravery of mind. But, upon inquiry, it 
vill appear, that the ben-ticial effects of 
this principle, if not the prevalence of the 
principle itſelf, always kept pace with the 
regard paid to religion. No ſooner did 
any ſuch nation fall into a 4% ite 10 retain 
Ced in their knowledge (Rom. i. 28.), but 
ve find them preſently given up to a fe- 
probate mind, to do L n x2Ineora | 
things leaſt agreeable to, moſl unworthy 
of, their nature. 

The truth is, religion affords the only 
tonal foundation for a ſenſe of honour. 
If man be ſuppoſed, with regard to his 
whole being (and ſomething like this the 
atheiſt, if he thinks at all, muſt ſuppoſe), 
fo come up like a flower, and be cut down 
Lain, ike a vegetable to bloſſom and 


bourifh for a little while, and then to de- 
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cay, wither, and fink into the ground from 
which he ſprung : if he be ſuppoſed to 
come into this world by chance; to ſo- 
Journ in it for a few years, as in a ſtrange 
land; continuaily reminded of his de- 
fenceleſs condition, and not conſcious of 
any ſuperior protection; and, after a dull 
round of objects, which himſelf cannot re- 
liſh, and of employ ments which he cannot 


but deſpiſe, to drop into nothing, as if he 


had never been! need I aſk, what dig- 
nity there is in ſuch a compoſition as this? 
No, certainly. We mutt be excuſed from 
33 any great aſſiſtance to morality, 
any conſiderable ſervices to the public, 
from the honour of thoſe perſons, who 
own themſelves to be of ſuch an extrac- 
tion, and are able to give us no better ac- 
count, whence they come, or whither they 
are going. | 
Civil government was the laſt expedient 
above-mentioned for fecuring mankind 
againſt the ill effects of each other's appe- 
tites and paſſions: and an expedient it un- 
doubtedly is moſt beneficial, indeed in 
man's preſent ſtate abſolutely neceſſary, for 
that purpoſe. But it is as certain, that civil 
overnment always has called in the aſ- 
B of religion; and, in the nature of 
things, always muſt do ſo. 
I inſiſt not here on the atheiſt's givin 
us a ſatisfactory account of the firſt for- 
mation of civil ſocieties; or on his clear- 


ing up the many ſuppoſitions he muſt 


make previouſly to that of any conſti- 
tution of government at all. Let us ſup- 
poſe, with him (without being too ſcru- 
pulouſly inquiſitive after the time, place, 
manner, motives, &c.), that a great ma- 
jority, as the governed in every ſociety 
muſt be, not inſiſting. on their natural 
equality, have agreed to ſubject them- 
ſelves to one, or at moſt a few, of their 
brethren. 
ſecure, to the governed, the beneficial 
exerciſe of the power they have convey- 
ed; and, to the governors, the firmneſs 
and continuance of the conveyance f — 
What ſhall engage the ſeveral members 
of the commumty to contribute their re- 
ſpective ſhares to the public weal? And, 
in ſhort, what ſhall render government, 
in every reſpect, a real and general bleſ- 
ling ? Y : 

We have ſeen, how inſufficient the fa- 
culty of reaſon, and the principles of be- 


nevolence or honour, will always, of tem- 


ſelves, be in particular perſons, to with- 
ſtand 


We aſk, then, What ſhall - 


: | 
I: 
| 
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ſand the force of appetite and paſſion : 
and, we may well ſuppoſe, the addition of 
power will hardly diminiſh the force of 
thoſe appetites and paſſions, which it gives 
an opportunity of gratifying. Exaltation 
and dominion have been always obſerved 


to be of an intoxicating nature. And, 


though government, under the moſt diſ- 


advantageous circumſtances, may ſeem _ 


preferable to anarchy, yet governors, con- 
ſcious of being armed with power, and 
not conſcious of any ſuperior being, from 
whom they derive, and to whom they are 
accountable for it, might render a nation 
ſufficiently miſerable : nor is there much 
room to hope, that they who fear not God 
would, in ſuch a ſituation, regard man. 
Let us, however, ſuppoſe the govern- 
ing part of the ſociety, from whatever 


: principle, heartily diſpoſed to promote its 


welfare and proſperity ; yet, how ſhall 
they be ſecure of being ſupported in their 


authority? Or, without ſuch ſecurity, 


how ſhall they proceed with a proper vi- 
gour in accompliſhing the good ends of 
it? If a number of men be ſuppoſed to 
have devolved ſo much power, upon one 
or a few of their equals, as 15 requiſite for 
their protection and the promotion of 
their intereſts; we need not doubt but 


they will think themſelves at liberty, at 


leaſt, to reſume that power, whenſoever 
they do not, or (which will be a much 
more common caſe) whenſoever they 
imagine they do not, reap the advantages 


expected from it. And, whilſt every little 


diſappointment, every trivial grievance, 
every wanton deſire of change, ſhall, by 
thoſe who will be at once parties and 
Judges in this caſe, be improved into a 
ſufficient reaſon for inſurrection and re- 
bellion ; how precarious muſt be the te- 
nure by which any prince can hold his 
authority ! How weak the hands of a good 
prince, in exerting it to any beneficial 
purpoſe ! How vain mult it be to expect, 
that thoſe perſons, who fear not God, 
ſhould, on any ſteady principle, honou 
the king! | 
But, ſuppoſing the relative obligations 
of governors and governed regularly ad- 
Juſted, and all the ſecurity given of a mu- 
tual concurrence for the public good, that 
can well be imagined, {till it remains to 
be conſidered, how the good ends of go- 
vernment itſelf ſhall be purſued and ac- 
compliſhed ? I would, on this occaſion 
particularly, ſpecify two of theſe ends; 
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that of determining differences, wh: 

ſhall ariſe about 3 on ang 
guarding the members of the communit 

againſt mutual invaſions, by properly a 4 
plying penal ſanctions. Now the dic. 
penſers of juſtice muſt, in many, if not 
all, caſes of both kinds, determine upon 
ſuch evidence as can be had only from the 
teſtimony of others: and yet, what ſe- 
curity can they have of the veracity of 
ſuch teſtimony, but upon a preſumption, 
that the perſons who give it are under 
the awe of a Beide enn whom no ſe- 
crets are hid? Without this preſumption, 
courts of judicature cannot take one ſtep 
with any ſatis faction or aſſurance : an oath 


can give no ſecurity, can have no ſenſe in 


it; and all judicial proceſſes muſt become 
idle pomp, and trifling with ſolemnity. 
Add to all this, that many practices, of 
a tendency very prejudicial to public wel- 
tare, are yet of ſuch a nature, as expoſes 
them not to the cenſure of human laws : 
the greateſt crimes may often be tranſact- 
ed ſo ſecretly as to eſcape the knowledge, 
and the greateſt criminals may ſometimes 


be ſo numerous, or ſo powerful, as to de- 


ty the reſentment, of the magiſtrate, In 
all theſe caſes, and many others, civil go- 
vernment mult ever be unable to puniſh, 
and therefore alſo inſufficient to reſtrain, 
In ſhort, without religion, it is hard 
th ſay what foundation there could be for 
any ſuch mutual confidence among men, 
as is neceſſary to the ſupport of govern- 
ment, the very being of ſociety. With- 
cut ſuppoſing each other under the in- 
fluence of this principle, every man might 
too juſtly be in perpetual fear of every 
other, who ſhould be either ſtronger or 


more ſubtle than himſelf; fo long as the 


one could think himſelf poſſeſſed of any 
thing, which the other might think it 
worth while to invade ; or ſo long as the 
other could be ſuppoſed to have either 
luit or appetite, revenge, or even wan- 
tonneſs, to be gratified by infeſting him. 
The apprehention that every one, who 
ſhould meet him would ſlay him (Gen. iv. 
14.), muſt in this ſtate of things be the 
melancholy portion of every ſon of 
Adam; and all mankind might join in 
the complaint, My puniſhment is greater 
than I can bear! (Gen. iv. 13.) 

Bat the Lord is king, the earth may be 
glad there,? (Pal. xcvii. 1.) When 
we take into our account the general 


acknowledgment of a God, a Providence, 
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1 future ftate 3 the face of the moral 
world is changed: ſociety becomes prac- 
ticable, and government a blefling. Whe re 
religious principles prevail, good kings 
may reign with ſecurity to themſelves, 
and benefit to their people. Subordinate 
nagiſtrates will know themſelves to be 
under the ſtrongeſt obligation, the moſt 

erful engagement, to decree juſtice: 
ad may proceed in doing fo with cheer- 
fulnefs, whilſt thoſe who give them in- 
formation, or evidence, or verdict, are 
preſumed to give it in truth and rightec:/- 
wſs, as ſeeing bim who is inviſible, The 

eable and inoffenſive ſubject will have 
all the ſecurity with regard to his perſon 
and property, that either a ſenſe of an 
Almighty protection in his own breaſt, or 


the ſuppoſed awe of an Almighty ven- 


geance in the breaſts of other men, can 
poſſibly give him. Whilſt thoſe, who are 
diſpoſed to be contentious and injurious, 
mul, to come at the properties of others, 
break looſe from all the ties of intereſt as 
well as conſcience : they muſt, by giving 
lilturbance to ſociety, expoſe themſelves 
not only to the wrath of the magiſtrate, 
bat to a more inevitable, more dreadful, 
indignation ; they muſt give up their 
own moſt valuable intereſts, before they 
can allow themſelves to invade thoſe of 
other men; and become, in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe, fools, in order to be knaves. 


Upon the whole; the remedies we 


have been conſidering are certainly, in 
conjunction with the fear of God, of no 
ſmall benefit to ſocieties. But, ſhould 
we once ſet aſide the ſupports and en- 
forcements of religion, we ſhould ſoon 
experience the inſufficiency of all other 
preſervatives of public order and happi- 
neſs, and find reaſon to lament our hav- 
ing parted with the only effectual reſtraint 
upon thoſe luſts and paſſions, from whence 
come wars and fightings, confufton, and 
every evil work, A reſtraint of univerſal 
extent, and only not irre ſiſtible efficacy, 
the influence whereof reaches to every 
relation, every office, of life; which, like 


the great object of it, 7s about our bed and 


abet cur path ; which follows us into the 
 Colelk receſſes, and meets us in every 
teght : a reſtraint, to the powerfulneſs 
af which the libertine and the atheiſt 
loudly bear teſtimony ; the former, by 
making it his avowed quarrel with reli- 
gion, and the latter, his boaſted triumph 
upon 2 pretended conqueſt over it; but a 
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reſtraint, to which we muſt have leave to 
plory in our profeſſed ſubjection, as well 
nowing, that it debars us of no liberty 
but ſuch as is deſtructive of public as well 
as private happineſs ; that it maintains 
the juſt authority of thoſe parts only 
(both in the political ſyſtem without us, 
and the moral one within us) which are 
ſitted to govern; and requires the ſub- 
ordination of thoſe only which are fitted 
to obey : and a reſtraint therefore, which 
we conſider not as the invader, but as the 
guardian, of both ſocial and perſonal 
freedom. | | | 

After all, J muſt not diſſemble a ma- 
terial exception to what has been offered. 
The effects of a religious principle will, 
in courſe, depend much on the notions 
men entertain concerning the object of it. 
Thus, if the nature of the Deity be un- 
certain, or his will unknown, a morality 
conſiſting in an imitation of that nature, 
and an obedience to that will, muſt be- 
come imperfect and precarious in pro- 
portion. But, ſhould the Deity be con- 
ceived to be a capricious and weak Being, 
much more, an example and patron of 
treachery, debauchery, cruelty, &c.; 
ſuch a corrupt religion (though in ſome 
reſpects preterable to no religion at all) 
muſt have an influence but little favour- 
able to the morals of its profeſſors, or the 
intereſts of ſociety. 

How far the religion of the Gentile 
world is affected by this exception, thoſe 
among ourſelves who appear ſolicitous to 
reduce us to it, might do well to conſider. 
In the mean time (bleſſed be God!!) we 
Chriſtians are prepared to give a full 
anſwer to it. And, for this purpoſe, I 
proceed to repreſent to you, 

II. Secondly, The excellency of re- 
vealed religion in particular, for ſecur- 
ing and promoting national virtue and 
happineſs. _ 

Not that I here preſume to do juſtice 
to a ſubject ſo extenſive; nor will any 
laboured illuſtration of it, I hope, be 
thought neceſſary : on!y, in reference to 
the foregoing ſuggeſtion, I cannot but 
obſerve, that our holy religion conſtantly 
ſets forth the God, whom we fear, at once 
in the moſt amiable, and the moſt awful, 
light: in his own nature, as a pure Hirit 
(Ich. iv. 24.), every where preſent (Pſal. 
exxxix. 1—12.), having ail things naked 
and cp:n to his view (Heb. iv. 13.) ; 
glorious in hulinefs (Exod. xv. 11.), in- 
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finitely removed from all imperfection, all 
poſſibility of being fo much as zempred 
with evil (Jam. i. 13.) : in the exerciſe 
of his power, as gracious and merciful, 
flow to anger, and of great kindneſs (Joel, 
11.13.) ; yet as by no means willing to clear 
the guilty (Exod. xxxiv. 7.) : in his pro- 
vidence over ſtates and kingdoms, as 
making their proſperity or adverſity more 
- viſibly correſpond with their piety or im- 
piety : and towards all mankind in their 
private capacity, as having appointed a 
day, in which be will Judge the world in 
righteouſneſs (Acts, xvii. 31.) : A day, in 
which he will completely rectify all the 
ſeeming irregularities in his preſent diſ- 
tributions ; and render to every man his 
final allotment of everlaſting happineſs or 
eternal miſery, according to his deeds, 
(Rom. ii. 6.) The truth is, every rea- 
ſon already given for the importance of 
religion in general to ſocieties, has been 
an anticipation of the proof of the excel- 
lency of that religion, which alone, with 
any certainty, repreſents its adorable ob- 
jet as uniformly and unchangeably holy, 
and juſt, and good. | 

And, as revelation has furniſhed us 

with ſuch excellent accounts of the Divine 
Nature, ſo has it made us, not leſs uſe- 
fully, acquainted with our own. That 
the principles of our compoſition are at 
variance with each other, has been al? 
ready ſuppoſed, and is too manifeſt from 
experience: but in the ſacred writings 
alone we read the firſt occaſion of this 
war between the law in our members and 
the law of our minds (Rom. vii. 23, 24.) 3 
which the natural man could no more 
account for, than he could deliver himſelf 
from it. And, as we here learn the true 
ſource, ſo here we are directed to the 
proper cure, of our degeneracy. Here 
every part of our nature that deſerves to 
be ſtrengthened, receives aſſiſtance, direc- 
tion, and encouragement ; at the ſame 
time that every corrupt and pernicious 
tendency is brought under all the diſ- 
cipline and reſtraint, that can be proper 
for, or indecd confiſtent with, our ra- 
tional nature. 

Is reaſon a faculty fitted to contribute 
any thing towards national virtue and 
happineſs ? But where do we find the na- 
tive pre-eminence, the divine original, of 
this taculty ſo fully diſcovered ; where 
its views ſo enlarged ; where its genuine 
dictates recommended by ſo high an autho- 
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rity, or enforced by ſuch powerful ſanc- 
tions, as in the revelation vouchſafed 15 
of his will, auho is greater than our hear; 
and knoweth all things Þ (1 Joh. iti. 20. 
Is benevolence a principle in any degree 
beneficial to civil ſocieties? Let the 
Deiſt tell us, where every affection of the 
generous k ind is ſo deſcribed in it; pro- 
perties, ſo exalted in its principle, ſo ex- 
tended in its influence, ſo incited by ex- 
amples, ſo animated by rewards, as in 
that holy commandment, that divine in- 
ſtitution, the end of which is charity ? 
(1 Tim, 1. 5.) Is a ſenſe of honour pro- 
ductive of any good effects to the public? 
the ſame revelation (Gen. i. 26, 27.) pre. 
ſents us with the moſt rational foundation 
for this principle, the only ſatisfaCtory 
account of the original dignity of our na- 
ture: and, when that dignity was in 
great meaſure loſt, here, and here only, 
we learn, what extraordinary methods 
have been, and ſtill are, taken by every 
Perſon in the ever-bleſſed Trinity, for ad- 
vancing each part of our compoũtion to 
yet greater dignity than that from which 
we tell. And, laſtly, Is civil government 
an expedient neceſſary to preſerve the 
order and happineſs of mankind ? But 
never was its origin explained; never its 
powers guarded from abuſe on one hand, 
and from inſult on the other ; never its 
ſeveral good ends provided for, in fo 
ſummary, ſo certain, and ſo authoritative, 
a way, as by revelation ; which inform: 
us, without any tedious deduction, that he 
poabers that be, are ordained of God ; that 


rulers are the miniſters of God for goed; | 


and that ve mu? needs be ſubjett to them, 
not only for wrath but alſo for conſcience 
ſake. (Rom. xii. 1. 4, 5.) 

But ſtill more eminently does the ex- 
cellency of our religion, and its uſefulneſs 
to ſocieties, diſplay itſelf, in removing 


the chief cauſe of ſocial as well as per- 


ſonal diſorder ; not by an idle attempt 
to extirpate our affections, but by firi 
paniying and exaltiag them, and then 
placing before them objects moſt worthy 
of their purſuit. Are ſocieties diſturbed, 
and the foundations of the political world 
put out of courſe, by men's intruding 
into the province, and impertinently cen. 
ſuring the conduct, of their ſuperiors ! 
Chriſtianity calls home men's mijapplied 
concern, bidding them ſtudy to be quiet and it 
do their own buſmeſs, (I Theſſ. iv. 11.) At 


men's endeavours for the beneit of * 
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and the ſervice of the public, checked and 
refrained by an attention to private in- 
tereſt ? Chriſtianity alone has effectually; 
and againſt all caſualities, reconciled 
theſe interfering tendencies : it has placed 
our kindneſs to others at once on the 
not generous and moſt rational founda- 
ton; teaching us to defire no preſent re- 
wrns for our good offices, yet aſſuring us 
of an abundant recompenſe al 1 be reſartedien 
of the juft. Are revengetulneſs and liti- 
giouſncls roductibe of any ils to ſo- 
cienes ? 155 wiſdom which ts from above 
i; frſt pure, then pt aceabie, gentle, and eaſy 
1% entreated * Nit baniſhes that love of the 
wrld, and that pride of life, which make 
dur competitions degenerate into quar- 
els; which give keenneſs to our reſent- 
ments, and continuance to our enmity : 
i: fordids not a due care for our temporal 
intzrets, nor d-bars us of any fair me- 
tiods of recovering them when invaded ; 
bat, by extending our proſpect into a far 
better country, and ebase our hopes 
ard our hearts upon the treaſures of that 
place, it ſcarce leaves room for a tempt- 
ation to fall out wwith our brethren by the 
way; to enter into any great warmth, or 


u cheriſh any laſting hatred, on the ac- 


count of any thing in this world. 

From ſuch an inſtitution what aſſiſtance 
ud encouragement mult not morality re- 
care? how friendly muſt it needs be, in 
ks natural tendency, to the intereſts of 
civil ſocietics? What could a lover of 
mankind more ardently wiſh for, than 
that fuch a religion ſhould be every where 
received, every where obeyed ?—But I 
taken to ſuggeſt to you, 

II. Thirdly and laſtly, Some of thoſe 
wferences which ſeem naturally to reſult 
from the foregoing conſiderations. And, 

Firt, From what has been ſaid it is 
obrious to infer, that magiſtrates and all 
tat are intruſted with the care of public 
der and happineſs are, for that very 
end, highly concerned to ſupport and en- 
Curage religion. 

And here, by religion J underſtand, 
dot only the internal belief of a God and 
providence, together with ſuch affec- 
tons of love, reverence, truſt, &c. as 
kat belief tends naturally to produce; 
but alſo thoſe outward expreſſions of both 
acts of ſocial worſhip, by which I will 
preſume a ſociety of reaſonable creatures, 

able of many common wants to be 
lied, many common calamities to be 
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averted, many common benefits to be ac- 
knowledged, would conclude it neceſſary to 
apply to their common Creator and Go- 


vernor. That religion in the former ſenſe, 


however it may be in its principle a per- 
ſonal matter, will ever in its effects greatly 
affect ſocieties, has already appeared, 
But I would here obſerve farther, that 
even perſonal religion never did, never 


will, generally or conſiderably prevail, 


where ſome public profeſſion of it is not 
regularly kept up ; where the members 
of a community are not frequently called 
together to recognize the authority of the 
Supreme Being, and to confirm their aw- 
ful ſenſe of his power, majeſly, and 
goodneſs, by devout expreſſions of it : 
norindeed can there well be a foundation for 
mutual truſt and confidence among the 
members of a ſociety, without ſome viſible 
worſhip of Almighty God ; by attendin 
whereupon they may give each other cat 
faction of their being under the influence 
of the ſame common principle. In ſhort, 
both the internal principle and the ex- 
ternal profeſſion of religion are neceſſary, 
not only as branches of our duty to God, 
but to ſecure the natural good ends of 
religion to civil ſocieties. For the pro- 
motion and ſupport of each, therefore, 
every prudent as well as pious magiſtracy 
will think itſelf concerned to make a 
competent proviſion. 


I muſt not ſtop here. It has been al- 


ready intimated, how much the morals of 


a people may, and muſt ſuffer, from a 
corrupt religion, from unworthy notions 
or impure worſhip, of the Deity. Every 
reaſon, therefore, which can be given for 
the magiſtrate's ſupporting and encourag- 
ing any religion, will plead for his diſ- 
tinguiſhed favour to ſuch a religion, and 
ſuch only, as is in its repreſentations of 
the Divine Being, and of the methods of 
applying to him, pure and holy; and in 


its precepts and general tendency at once 


beneficial to the ſocial and perſonal in- 
tereſts of mankind. How fully the Chriſt- 
ian religion comes recommended to fa- 
vour under each of theſe charaQters, even 
ſeparately from that far ſuperior title to 
reverence, which its divine original gives 
it, | need not now ſtay to illuſtrate. Let 
me only add, that, if among the ſeveral 
denominations of Chriſtians, there be one, 
which has preſerved the due medium, in 
its diſcipline, between tyranny and per- 
ſecution on one hand, and licentiouſneſs 

Nn and 
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and anarchy on the other; in its doctrines, eſtabliſhments, all revealed religion; and 
between ſuch claims of infallibility as pre- yet, more eſpecially, that of aitemptin 
clude all private judgment, and ſuch la- to rob a nation of all ſenſe of any reli. 
titude as would render a revelation inſig- gion, or (Which amounts to the fame 
nificant for the purpoſe of a rule of faith; thing) to deprive them of a religion, the 
in its worſhip, between ſuperſtitious and good effects of which they have long ex- 
idolatrous pomp, and a neęlect of decen- perienced, without leaving them any ge. 
cy and order: if, in its profeſſed prin- terminate one to ſupply its place, This 
ciples, it be beſt fitted to promote public is an attempt directly and immediate! 
peace and happineſs, and, in its external affecting the public welfare, and incapable 
polity, beſt adapted to the form of the of alleviation from any plea, either of 


civil conſtitution : and if, over and above conſcience or charity ; and is an attempt, | 


all theſe, it be in other reſpects moſt con- therefore, againſt which every govern. 
formable to the original ſtandard, and to ment is concerned to expreſs a perfect 
the uſages of the beſt and pureſt ages of hatred, and to count the authors (what in. 
Chriſtianity: ſuch a ſociety of Chriſtians deed they are) 7s ow. worſt enemies. (Paal. 
(we truſt) will ever recommend itſelf to a cxxxix. 22.) 

wiſe and religious prince, as worthy of The reſentment here pleaded for wil 
his firſt, and always his chief care. And (no doubt) be called perſecution, bv thoſe 
we acknowledge it, with humble grati- who are forward to deſerve, but unwilling 
tude to Almighty God, and with all due to ſuffer, it. Let it, however, be called 
thankfulneſs to thoſe whom he hath ſet perſecution for unrighteouſneſs, for blaſ. 


over us, that we, of the church of Eng- phemy, for avowed atheiſm ; and for! 


land, can with pleaſure make the appli- ſuch perſecution (if a defence of every 
cation.—-But, 5 ' thing lacred muſt be ſo called) no good 

Secondly : We may farther infer, that man need be aſhamed to plead. No man 
all attempts to remove the influences of complains of the execution of the lays 


religion, or to ſet men looſe from a ſenſe agamit robbers, perjured perſons, murder- 


of its ſacred obligations, may be conſider- ers, &. And, whether they who break 
ed as ſo many attempts againſt public or- one of theſe commandments, or they who 
der and happineſs, and be juſtly reſented teach men ſo—who remove from them 
as ſuch by the guardians of it. the only effectual reftraint from the worll 
I wenld not here be underſtood as de- of villames, by inſtructing them to be un- 
ſiring by this inference to ſubject all thoſe der no apprehenſion of guilt, nor in caſeg 
to the magiſtrate's reſentment, who may of ſecrecy of any after-puniſhment, are 
not, by the foregoing one, be recom. more heinouſly criminal in themſelves, 0 
mended to his eſpecial favour. The ſub- more extenſively injurious to the public 
ject before us leads me not to conſider the can ſurely be no difficult matter to deter 
caſe of a conſcientious ſeparation from mine. But, : 
the communion favoured by public wiſ- Thirdly: I beg leave to infer, th 
dom; nor yet of ſuch an oppoſition to the thoſe perſons, who have voluntarily de 
terms of that communion, as is conſiſtent dicated themſelves to the office of ex 
with public peace, and the inviolable re- plaining and inculcatipg the great prin 
gard due to religion in general, and to ſo ciples of religion, and have devoted the 
excellent a religion as the Chriſtian in time aud their labours to a continual at 
particular. Thus much, indeed, is cer- tendance on this ſervice, may reaſonab 
tain; that a wiſe government, jealous of expect to be conſidered, regarded, a 
all advances towards irreligion, will ever ſupported, as uſcful members of the com 
have a watchful eye upon all ſuch diſ- munity. © 
putes as, either on account of the mat- Men may declaim plauſibly upon th 
ters debated, or the manner of debating ſelf- ſufficiency of that reaſon which 
them, appear to have a tendency that common to all : it may be faid, thatt 
way. The caſe, however, which I have doctrines and duties of natural religiot 
principally in view, is that of oppoſition, and, in a country where the Scripture: . 
not to particular forms of church com- in every body's hands, thoſe of dat 
munion or eſtabliſhments, under the ac- religion alſo, muſt be clearly diſcovera 
knowledgment of the ſame divine revela- by reaſon. And this kind of n 
tion; but to all church-communion, all always be molt greedily 2 
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thoſe who are leaſt entitled to it. But (to 
conſider this matter impartially), by what 
reaſon are theſe things ſo clearly diſ- 
coverable ? Not, ſurely, by the reaſon of 
children, either in age or in underſtand- 
ug: but, by reaſon regularly cultivated, 
fachfully conſulted, and as faithfully fol- 
bed. And of how ſmall a part of man- 


G liad ſuch reaſon as this will ordinarily be 
le tle portion, let experience determine. In 
of at, information and inſtruction are ne— 
t, celaty to give mankind, in general, a 
n- proper acquaintance with thoſe truths, 
eq which are of the utmoit conſequence to 
in- wem. And even after the good feed of 
al, th word is own, and has taken root, the 


res of this avorld, the numerous con- 
vill ems, about which the 1 part of 
ole mankind ever have ſuffered, ever will ſuf- 
ing fer, their time and their thoughts to be 
led most waolly engaged, would ſoon choak 
al- it, cnd render it unfruitful ; were not the 
for WT fame watchful care employed in a con- 
very WW tin cultivation of it. Jo ſpeak freely; 
good ut a conſiderable part of our ſpecies does 
man WW tot degenerate into barbarians and ſa- 
laws ges, is in great meaſure owing to ſome 
rder- ben Rated returns of attendance on the 
break public worthip of Almighty God, and of 
Who ring his word explained and enforced, 
them z ve of this nation (happy, if we could 
wort but be made ſenſible of our happineſs) 
ve un-. By the labours of a ſtanding or- 
case «rr of preachers (a privilege unknown to 
it, are de Gentile world) the bread from heaven 
ves, os, a; it were, among our tents, even round 
publics tr babiration, And, if we take 
deter "to ihe account the more familiar me- 
ds of inttructing the young and ig- 
want, adviſing the diffident, reproving 
he frovard, encouraging the well-dif- 
Nied, ſpeaking ſatisfaction to the ſcru- 
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at prin Pu, relief to the deſponding, and 
ed theWſecce to the departing foul ; theſe are 
nua ates, which (it is hoped) will not fail 
aſonab\iWW conciliate the friendſhip of every lover 


led, an 
the com 


am kind, to an order of men ſo uſe- 
employed; if not on account of their 
ane intlitution, at leaſt for their work's 


upon t ke, 

which There is one conſideration farther, 
, thatt h | take leave to mention under this 
religiot 0 and at this time. We have heard 
ae i of late of the ſpreading of popery 
' TeVeay 1 


aus kingdom; and it is a report, 
a cannot be received without con- 
EY lover of his country or his 
keugion. But to what can t is ap- 
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pearance he more probably aſcribed, 
than to thoſe ſuſpicions and jealouſies, 
which the more unlearned part of the 
laity have been taught to entertain for 
their proper paſtors, the parochial cler- 
gy? He muſt be a ſtranger among us, 
who knows not, what extravagant wri- 
tings have of late years been publithed, 
and with what aſſiduity they have been 
diſperſed ; reproaching not only ſome 
ſcandals to the order, but the whole or- 
der in general; as mercenary and deſigu- 
ing, as aiming at nothing but dominion 
and wealth, and as proſecuting an intereſt 
not only diſtin&t from, but cppoſite to, 
that of the reſt of mankind. As to the 
juſtneſs of theſe general and undiſſinguiſh— 
ing accuſations, the world muſt judge be- 
tween us. But, methinks, patriots ſo 
watchful ſhould conſider, when by {uch 
repeated invectives the people are worked 
up into a diſlike and hatred of thoſe, to 
whom not only the laws of Chriſt, but the 
laws of the land, direct them to apply in 
caſes of doubt and difficulty; how almoſt 
unavoidably they mult either throw off 


all regard for religion, or fall an eaſy and 


willing prey to thoſe who lie in wait to 
deceive ; to thoſe bold undertakers, eſpe- 
cially, who are always at hand, ready to 
offer them a ſafe conduct, and to recom- 
mend their own deluſive attempts with an 
appearance of great dilintereſtednets, and 
extraordinary ſanctity. What numbers, 
eſpecially among the unlearned and un- 
ſtable, have been in this manner recon- 
ciled to the Romiſh communion, it is not 
perhaps eaſy to ſay, But thus much, I 
preſume, we may collect (if any thing can 
be collected) from the experience of pail 
times: that if ever popery is effectually 


kept out of this kingdom, this muſt be 


done, not by throwing down the fences 
of our preſent happy eſtabliſhment, nor by 
alienating the affections of the people from 
thoſe, who are appointed to guard them 
from deluſion (methods which mul: ever 
give the Romaniſts, as indecd they ever 
have given them, the advantages they 
moſt wiſh for againſt us), but by a ſteady 
adherence to that eccleſiaſtical conſtitu- 
tion, which has always been the glory, 
and has, on many occaſions, proved itſelf 

to be the bulwark, of the reformation, 
In ſhort; if the intereſts of ſocieties be 
at all concerned in the prevalence of re- 
ligion in general, or the happineſs of this 
nation in that of reformed religion in par- 
Nun 2 ticular ; 
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ticular; it is as certain, that the credit 
and beneficial effects of both theſe are 
cloſely connected with the reputation and 
influence of the perſons, that are ap- 
pointed to teach them. A conſideration, 
which mult ever plead for a ſuitable re- 
yard and ſupport to thoſe teachers; as it 
15 undoubtedly a moſt powerful engage- 
ment upon perſons, in a ſituation of fo 
great conſequence, to tale heed unio them- 
felves, (1 Tim. iv. 16.) But to re- 
turn : 

The inference before us is manifeſtly 
extended, in the reafon of it, to places 
ſet apart for training up the youth and 
growing hopes of the nation in the uſe- 
ful, the neceſſary, principles of virtue 
and religion. This indced ſeems on all 
hands ſo well underſtood, as to need no 
illuſtration. The reproaches of them 
that reproach ohr excellent religion con- 
ſtantly fall on theſe ſocieties, ſo happily 

formed for making early and ſucceſsful 
impreſſions in favour of it: and as they 
are honoured with the ſam2 enemies, ſo 
(bleſſed be God) they can boaſt the ſame 
friends. The protection with which we 
are favoured with regard to our ancient 
privileges, and the encouragement given 
to our public works, are ſuch honourable 
teſtimonies in our favour, as we acknow- 
ledge in all places with all thankfulneſs. 
— May theſe illuſtrious ſeminaries always 
enjoy the friendſhip of the public! as, 
I truſt, they will ever continue to deſerve 
it, by making the cultivation of learning 
and loyalty, of honour and virtue, and 
(for the ſake of every thing amiable and 
praiſe-worthy) of the fear of God, their 
conſtant care. 

Laſtly, and to conclude : Let us all, as 
we would approve ourſelves not only 
faithful ſervants of God, but hearty 
friends to our country, give all diligence, 
firſt to fix in our own minds, and then, 
as our ſtations and in{luence ſhall enable 
us, to propagate in the minds of others, 
a juſt ſenſe of the truth as well as impor- 
tance of our moſt holy religion. 

Hitherto you have heard our religion 
recommended as of importance to the 
order and happineſs of civil ſocieties : 
and we hope, in this view, it appears 
entitled to protection and patronage from 
all that are in authority. But I muſt not 
conclude without obſerving, that we can 
go much farther in our recommendation 
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tions, as to the Lord, and not ty men. 


Lord 
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great, or the protection of the powerful 
from any diſtruſt of our cauſe. The ag. | 
vocates for our faith have produced many | 
convincing proofs, I doubt not to call 
them demonſtrations, of- its truth and 
certainty ſuch demonſtrations as the na. 
ture of the ſubject will admit of, and ſuch | 
as are incomparably {uperior to thoſe 
we ſcruple not to reaſon and act upon ty 
any other part of conduct. And, it cur 
religion be true (as moſt unqueſtionably 
it is), we are infinitely concerned to re. 
member, that the conſequences of our re- 
ceiving and obeying it, how important 
ſoever they may be to us in our ſocial 
capacity, are, with regard to our per- 
ſonal capacity, inconceivably more ſo: 
they will follow us into that world, where 
civil ſocieties hall have no being; and 
will determine our condition in a fate 
endleſs and unchangeable, 

May we a!l then, from a rational con- 
viction of the truth, and a conſtant ſenſ 
of the obligations, of our holy religion 
carefully and conſcientiouſly diſchatge 
our reſpective duties in our ſeveral ſta 


So ſhall the work of our country proſpet 
in our hands, and we ſhall derive upor 
it the blefedneſs of a people who have th 
for their God. (Pal. cxliv. 14, 
And when all theſe aſſociations, to whic 
we here ſtand related, ſhall be diſſolyed 
when every one of us ſhall give an actin 


of himſelf to God (Rom. xiv. 12.) ; [tn 


of all theſe marks of diſtinction which th 
ends of government now make neceſſary p 
ſuch a diligent improvement, and re 
gious application, of our talents, to till 1 
glory of our Creator and the good il 6 
mankind, ſhall, through the ments ( e 
our Redeemer, ſecure to each of us th þ 
gracious ſentence from our merci 
Judge, — Well done, thou good and faith b 
fervant : thou haſt been faithful over a 
things, I wwill make thee ruler over n , 
things : enter thou into the joy of thy L. 05 
(Matt. xxv. 21.) 1 
I 

* 

a 

be 

ab 
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e 

tn 
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we The Condition of Man's Life a con- 
on. | ſtant Call to Induſtry, 
uch | | ö 
ole Joh x, ix. 4. 
1 [mut work the works of him that ſent me, while 
Gur it is day : the night cometh, when no man can 
ably work. 
re- 
re- Aru ar is the cauſe, that the former 
tant! W days were better than theſe ? was 
oil Wi log ago cenſured as an unwiſe inquiry; 
per- 2nd will not ſay, that there would be at 
ſo; reſent either more pertinency in the 
nere fame queſtion, or more juſtice in the 


ard complaint implied in it. Vet, how raſh 
late bever it might be, to pronounce peremp- 


vrily concerning the comparative good- 


con- b of different ages or coumries upon 
ſenſ the whole; we ſhall, I preſume, in view 
gen of their prevailing modes of thinking or 
ry ating, find room enough for diſtinguiſh- 
il ſta 


me them from each other. 


nen. dung this reflection nearer to ourſelves ; 
roſp- if our own age and country may, (as 1 
mT hope it juſtly may,) claim ſome advan- 
ve 


16 
whic 
Jolved 
accu 
5 [tp 
uch th 
eſſary 
nd rell 


bon of a few really amiable qualities; its 
proper character, I fear, will be found 
et more ſtrongly marked by others of a 
ls reputable kind: ſuch as, a love of 
aſe, and fondneſs for ſenſocal pleaſure ; 
n averſion from ſerious thought, and im- 
patence of almoſt any uſeful employment. 
A tate this, which hath for ſome time 


e du ben ſpreading, not among the gay and 
good 8 rightly alone, but even among the 
* gave and ſedentary (1 had almoit faid, 


he ſtudious) part of the nation. For 
Merwiſe, whence comes it, that the wri- 
km of the times ſo generally find it ex- 
vient to accommodate to this not only 
de entertainment, but the inſtruction, 
bey are pleaſed to provide for us? In 
„ diverſion is become at leaſt one 
Mcipal buſineſs, and {kill therein an 
portant branch of ſcience, in our days. 
a general relaxation in principle hath 
" gradually introducing a proportion- 
| 8 eareleſſneſs in practice: till, from 
Septical unconcern about the future, 
oO too naturally ſunk into a moſt 
uy Telf-indulgence for the preſent. 
dat we hall do in the end hereof, is a 


merci 
4 faith 
ver a ft 
ver M 


thy Li 


And, to 


uge on account of the fathionable exer- 
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ſerious inquiry; and would deſerve to be 
as ſeriouſly conſidered, were it not al- 
ready too probably reſolved ; by wretch- 
edneſs, diſorders, and tumults in the 
country; by decay, murmurings, and 


complainings in the city ; by unſucceſsful 


enterpriſes and other mortifying occur. 
rences abroad; I wiſh we could not add 
by (thoſe conſtant concomitants of ex- 


penſive pleaſures) corruption, greedineſs 
of gain, and want of feeling for the pub- 


lic, almoſt every-where at home. But, 
leaving effects of this ſort to be eſtimated 
by others; it may concern us to conſi- 


der, What might be the conſequences of 


indulging a like trifling, indolent, lux- 
urious humour in places of education, 
and even among the ſons of the prophets, 
Now, wiſdom is not born with any of us; 


nor is it to be acquired, where it moſt 


abounds, without attentive obſervation, 
and painful ſearch for it as for bid trea- 
ure: and if, from a general diſuſe of 
ſuch neceſſary means of improvement, 
theſe lights that are among us ſhould be- 
come darkneſs, hoo great muſt be that 
darkneſs! it, inſtead of aſpiring after 
{kill in ancient languages, and acquaint- 
ance with ancient cuſtoms ; after readi- 
neſs in the art of right reaſoning, and 
acuteneſs in detecting tallacious pretences 
to it; after depth in uſeful ſciences, and 
above all an early knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures—the younger attendants upon 
the inſtructions here offered ſhould fit 
down contented with accompliſhments 
far more eaſily attainable : the original 
records of our holy religion will in pro- 
portion be neglected; its evidences will 
loſe much of their clearneſs and efficacy; 
its genuine doctrines and primitive polit 

will be miſunderſtood ; the obligations it 
Jays upon its profeſſors to unity in faith 
and communion in worſhip will be little 
attended to; whence advantage will be 
taken, on one hand to ſtrain them too 


far by thoſe, who charge us with apoſe 


taly ; and to explain them quite a»ay 
on the other by thoſe, who envy us the 
privileges of our eſtabliſhment. And, if 
ever thoſe well-tried principles, upon 
which, while ſtudied and underſtood, our 
national church hath been moſt ſuecceſſ- 
fully defended, and hath hitherto becn 
an impregnable bulwark of the reforma- 
tion, ſhould be laid aſide and forgotten ; 
ſound learning and uteful ſcience, and 


with them real virtue and rational piety, 


Na 3 would 


n 
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would (T am perſuaded) ſoon give way to 
barbariſm and ſuperſtition :—that ſuper- 
ſtition moſt probably, againſt which we 
profets to entertain the warmelt zeal ;, and 
againſt which our zeal cannot well be too 
warm, if it be but exerted according to 
knowledge, | 

Let me not here be miſunderſtood, as 
arrogantly accuſing, where I only mean 
affectionately to caution. Senſible J am, 
that ſober indullry, purſuing its object in 
filence and ſolitude, is not always ſuffi- 


ciently careful to /et its light ſo jhine be- 
fore men, that they may ſee its good works : 


whilſt the undaunted worthleſſneſs of a 


few that are otherwiſe cannot be hid; 


becauſe they themſelves will needs be 
proclaiming their own folly to every one they 
meet, as they walk by the way. ( Eccl. x. 
3.) Never, | believe, were totally vi- 
cious characters leſs frequent in this place 
than at preſent. Vet, how happily ſo- 
ever we may have hitherto eſcaped the 
pollutions that are in the world, it cannot 
be unſenſonable to guard againſt the in- 
fection of its levities and follies : nor 
will i© (I truſt) be thought a blameable 
attempt, if 1 take occaſion, in a {till more 
general view, to propoſe a modeſt appli- 


cation of the reſolution in my text, with 


a ſerious enforcement of the reaſons on 
which it is founded. -I muſt work the 
evork of him that jent me, ae hile it is day: 
the night cometh, wvhen no man can work, 
Not to detain you with any unnecetiary 
enlargement upon the occalion of theſe 
words, or their relation to the context; 
it may be proper juſt to obſcrve, that they 
are che declaration of our blefled Lord 
himſelf: and as he was, in a peculiar 
manner, ſanctiſied and ſent into the world, 
in order to perform ſuch works in it as 
none other man did, or could do; we are 
obliged to acknowledge concerning this 
his declaration, in its higheſt ſenſe, that 
zever man ſpake like this man. However, 
ſince he is pleaſed to argue from princ1- 
ples in which we are all of us concerned, 
we have the leſs reaſon to think ourſelves 
unconcerned in the uſe he makes of them, 
Something, no doubt, there was, not 
only in the end of our Lord's miſſion, and 
in the nature of his works, but in the 
perfection of his whole character, far be- 
yond the reach of our higheſt attainments. 
And if, notwithſtanding this, we are ex- 
horted to wwalk as he walked; if, in par- 
ticular, he hach by his meekneſs in ſuffer- 


that hath ſent us allo: eſpecially fin 


day, or ſhort ſpace of time only :=ang 


our taſk be finiſhed, —which well-known | 


Sea. VII. 
ing left us an example ; wel! may we en 
courage one another 7o follow Vi, fleps, 
who went about deing good, by a like 
aſſiduity in working the works of 


= wa, < wa 


him 
. ce it 
is certain, that upon us too the night is 
comin x, when none of us will longer be 
able tc work. | = 
The words thus applied, eaſily reſolve 
themſelves into the following obferya. 
tions—'That we are all ſent into life h 
Almighty God: that he ſent us to work 
not to be idle, in it :=that our a&ivity 
mult be regularly exerted in working his 
works :—that for theſe he allows us 3 


that, therefore, while this laſteth, wo 
are concerned to make the beſt uſe of jr 
we can; leſt night overtake us, before 
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truths I need only wiſh I could recom. 
mend to your attcntive recollection, by 
conſiderations in any meaſure ſuited 10 
their real and univerſal importance,— 
But let us proceed to particulars, And, 
I. We are ſent into life by Almighty 
God: we were not born at all adven- 
tures; we grow not up by accident; nor 
are we, during our abode here, at our 
own diſpoſal. 
That we are ſent, is itſelf an awful 
thought: and the obſervation, how tne 
ſoever, may yet, I ſuppoſe, bear to be 
inculcated. For, whilit perhaps no-body 
doubts of it, who is there that duly at. 
tends to, or properly applies, it? Who 
is there that conſiders life as a truſt com. 
mitted to him; and is not rather folic 
tous to find out ſome artful expedient for 
paſſing the tedious hours along with leat 
trouble, than ſtudious to employ them 
with moſt advantage? Nay, even of thole 
who, under the wiſe direction of others 
have happily contracted an early likng 
for buſineſs; or who, from afterwards 
obſerving the reputation and other ccf. 
veniences attending it (motives very 
proper as far as they go), make it that 
choice to be employed rather than weh 
idle; how few are there who work be, 
cavſe they are ſent; preferring a life of 
action upon a principle of conſcience ah 
fidelity to him that ſends them? 
Vet ſuch is the caſe, and ſuch ougi 
to be the ſentiments, of every one of us 
That it is God avho hath made us, ant 
wwe ourſelves, is an aſſertion not the a 
worthy of attention, becauſe b) ut 
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l dation rendered familiar to us. Or, if 
n- s vill needs have it, that we were at 


b produced, and have fince grown up, 
ke according to ſtated laws of nature, as they 
im ae called; yet the moſt received philo- 
en fophy would teach us, that theſe Jaws are 
is hass, and that ſubordinate agents per- 
be petually derive from him all their effici- 

ency. The oracles of God conllantly 
ve ſpeak in the ſame language. They aſ- 
va- Wl dube our make and formation to Fehovah's 
by l. (Pf. cxix. 73.) His yes did fee 
ork, tur ſubſtance yet being unperfect, and in his 
iy lock avere all our members written. (Pf. 
his exorix. 16.) Had not theſe day by day 
us ben faſhioned by his unerring care, as 


and baden, untimely births we had not been: 


ne d, had not he, in this ſenſe alſo, cauſed 
the light to ſhine out of darkneſs, the 
for ky of underſtanding had never dawned, 
10% BW tor its day-ftar ariſen in our hearts. To 
im likewiſe we owe the preſervation as 


„ by yell as the firſt grant of our being, and 
0 10 WY 11! our facultics : through him have we 
ce. been holden up ever ſince we were born 
Arc, WY wi by him alone we eſcape death. Nay 
e challengeth to himſelf not only the 
vets repular productions in our ſpecies, but 
erden the ſeeming deviations from his own. 
odr plan, ho batb made man's mouth & 
(Exod. iv. 11.) faith he to his ſervant 
a0 Moſes; or awho maketh the dumb or deaf, 
ue te being or the blind]? have not I, the 
o de 1% And whatever wiſe reaſons there 
bo may be (as wiſe reaſons, no doubt, there 
* ze) for thoſe immature births, imper- 
ea formations, or untimely deaths, that 
RE = are often permitted to fall under our no- 
oy nee; one important purpoſe they cer- 
8 anly will ſerve, if they ſerve to remind 
1 u, that birth, perfection of parts, growth 
„coe ad maturity, are not things of courſe, 
mm |, ſuch as depend ſolely upon uncon- 
| Thin trolled natural cauſes ; but are ultimately 
eryards relolvable into his good-plealure, by 
bon we were at firſt feartully and won— 
2 * lerfaly made; who continually boldeth 
1 Re Our ſouls in lite; nay 7» whom cue live, 
1 whol and move, and have our being. 
ork be: le are not, therefore, our own : we 
fed 2 our exiſtence from God, the 
once and ud of the ſpirits of all fleſh; and on 
um we depend for every moment's con- 
h age pence of it. And, as our time is in 
ne of u hand, ſo is our management of every 
1 poruon of it noted in his book. He, 
t the kd vo entruſts us with this and all our ta 
daily te hk will aſſuredly one day come and 
dee en wich us. Our whole frame and 
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conſtitution; that freedom of agency, 
with which we feel ourſelves endued; 
that progreſſive ſtate, whereof we are 
conſcious; that apprehenſion we natu- 
rally have of a ſuperior obſerver; above 
all, the notices given us by our judge 
himſelf; in ſhort, all things within, all 
things without us, conſpire in proclaim- 
ing, that we mull give an account of our- 
ſelves to him that ſent us. What account 
will be expected, might have been de- 
duced from the foregoing reflections, 
though my text had not ſo clearly im- 
plied. | 

II. That we are ſent into life, not to 
ſit ſtill only, or to take our paſtime there 
in; but to work and be induſtrious, in 
order to our being uſeful in it. 

For, if we are ſent hither by a Being 
of infinite wiſdom, our errand, we may 
be ſure, mult not only be worthy of his 
own perfections, but ſuited to the powers 
he hath given us, and the ſituation in 
which he hath placed us. In particular : 


do we find ourſelves in a world, where 


every ſpecies of creatures about us is in- 
ceſſantly fulfilling our common Creator's 
word ? We cannot imagine, that he ſhould 
intend or allow us to be the only idle and 
unſerviceable parts of his creation: much 
leſs can we ſuppoſe him, after preparin 

us bodies admirably fitted for action — 
uſe, to leave us at liberty to apply theſe 
exquiſite pieces of workmanſtup either to 
no uſe, or to ſuch as is even worſe than 
none : leaft of all would he have taught 
us more than the beaſts of the earth, and 
made us wijer than ihe fouls ꝙ heaven, 
for no other end, but that ſuch ſuperior 
endowments ſhould be loſt in an inſignifi- 


cant round of ting down to eat and to. 


drink, and thes rifing up tO play. And 
yet, of all this he hath given us ſtill far- 
ther intimation, by having made action 
and exerciſe not only the ordinary means 
of improving our ſeveral powers, but a 


neceſſary condition of retaining them; 


by having placed no valuable acquiſition 
within the reach of the lazy or the neg- 
ligent ; and (which may deferve ſome 
farther illuſtration) by having ex-mpted 
no ſeaſon of life, no ſituation in ſociety, 
no fate of human nature itſelf, from 
every ſort of engagement. 

No ſeaſon of life can be wholly ex- 
cuſed from buſineſs. Confirmed man- 
hood is indeed that portion of it, in which 
the facultics, whether of body or mind, 
uſually appear to be at their belt eſtate : 

n 4 this, 
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this, therefore, is moſt fitted for ſuch un- 


dertakings as require a ſtrenuous exer- 


tion of the one or the other; and a dread- 
ful account muſt they have to give, by 
whom this important part of life hath been 
vilely caſt away in inglorious eaſe and 
ſenſuality. However, this, though the 
principal, is by no means the only ſeaſon 
for labour and action: inactivity, even in 
childhood, is unnatural ; and, if youth 
muſt generally be ſpent in preparing for 
the offices of maturer age, ſuch prepara- 
tory exerciſes are themſelves works of 
no ſmall pains and aſſiduity, as well as 
of indiſpenſable. neceſſity to render the 
remaining ſtages of the man's journey 
through life, either beneficial to his fel- 
low-travellers, or even ſupportable to 
himſelf, Nay, as to more advanced 
years; neither can theſe be abſolutely 
diſcharged from attending upon ſervices 
of the gentler, hut not leſs uſeful, kind : 
ſo long as the ignorance of youth ſhall 
need inſtruction, and its impetuoſity re- 
ſtraint; or ſo long as the operations of 
man's eſtate ſhall want to be directed, 
and ſometimes alſo its raſhnefs to be mo- 
derated, by ſober advice and friendly re- 
prehenſion : in which reſpe&s, ſince men 
of virtue and piety ſhall bring forth more 
fruit in their age; even grey hairs muſt 
claim no diſpenſation for unprofitable- 
neſs; ſo long as the mind itſelf retains 
any capacity for thus beneficially employ - 
ing the reſult of its long experience and 


obſervation. 


Neither can any ſtation or circum- 
ſtances in ſociety give a releaſe from em- 
ployment. With regard to the greateſt 
part of mankind, the point is evident: 
theſe muſt in the fircat of their faces eat 
their bread. And as to thoſe few in 


compariſon, whoſe accommodation is 


more amply provided for; they alſo 
muſt, if they will preſerve their inno- 
cence and virtue, or even their healt! 
and reliſh for any other bleſſing, engage 
in ſome occupation, or contrive ſome ex- 
erciſe, for that purpoſe; it being fo 


ordered, in our very conſtitution, that, 


if any perſon will not work, neither jhall he 
eat. And yet, ſurely, fit occaſions for 
working ean nowhere be wanting, any 
more than obligations to embrace them. 
'The management of a plentiful fortune, 
and the demands of an exalted ſtation, 
themſelves call for no ordinary degree 
of vigilance or activity: and where 


tinguiſheth, every good quality in v5 
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works of neceſſity are leaſt preſſi 

works of piety and humanity, of friend. 
ſhtp and charity, will not fail the more 
ſtrongly to ſolicit us. The poor ave have 
always with us; and they, whoſe time 
lies moſt upon their hands, whenſoever 
they will, may always commendably, 
and methinks agreeably, employ it in 
doing them good. Io all which let me 
add, what men of afluenc- and dipnity 
are much concerned to bear in ming, 
that their examples will be active, ſhould 
they themſelves be idle; or, at lea?, 
that their lives, how trifling ſoever they 
may now be, will one day be found to 


have no ſmall weight in increaſing their 


condemnation, _ 5 

Nay, once more: no condition of hy. 
man nature ever was, ever will be, ex. 
empt from every kind of working, 
Even the ſtate of innocence was by ng 
means a ſtate of inactivity. The tz] of 
our firſt parents introduced toil and drud. 
gery into our world, but found indufry 
already in it: for the dreſſing of the 
garden was, we know, Adam's buſineſs, 
though not his painful labour. And if 
after death there remaineth a reſt for tle 
people of God; even this reſt is not a 
freedom from action, but only from fin 
and its never-failing attendants, weart- 
neſs and pain. From ſuch labours they, 
that die in the Lord, ſhall then reſt: but 
the works of contemplation and love, of 
adoration and praiſe, ſhall fo follow them 
as for ever to make a part of their exer- 
ciſe and their happineſs. - In ſhort: in 
whatever capacity we view human na- 
ture; whether in its original perfection, 
or its preſent degeneracy ; whether im its 
preſent ſtate of qWöpline, or its futore 
ſtate of glory; we may pronounce cob. 
cerning idleneſs (what was long ago ſaid 
of pride) that it was not made for man. 

Where it needful or proper to cel 
longer on ſo beaten a topic, this delpt- 
cable vice might be expoted in ever} 
view, in which it can be con ſidered, 
whether natural, moral, or religious: 8 
it debaſeth our nature, and finks us be. 
low our rank in the ſcale of beings: 4 
it renders uſeleſs, and by degrees e. 


whilſt it ſupplies nouriſhment and _ 
tives to every bad one: as it indiſpoſet 
us towards every duty, and lays us open 
to almoſt every temptation : as it ren” 


the wiſe purpoſe of Proyidence in tus 


world 3 


I, germ. X. . 


world ; and, in the next, not only cuts 
all title to any inheritance, but finally 
ſobiects us to the tremendous doom of the 
wprofitable ſervant. If even an heathen 
vtorian could learn from nature to count 
kat man's exiſtence alone worthy of the 
ane of living or vital enjoyment, who is 
agzged in ſome uſeful art, ſome under- 
tking capable of tranſmitting his fame 
vatter-times; ſhall we, Christians, ſtand 
pere all the day idle, as if no one had 
tired us; we, who are bought with a 


10 ice of ineſtimable value, and Who are, 
« v ſuch, under peculiar obligations to 
o % God in our boch and in our ſpirit 3 
vir WY bot <pbich are God's ? | 
However, after all, it is not expected 
u. e every moment of men's lives ſhould 
. Wk thus employed. Neither the contex- 
ee of our bodies, nor the frame of our 
no rode, wil endure to be perpetually upon 
e fretch. Without ſeaſonable intervals 
d. Wh frclaxation, we muſt ſoon become incapa- 
yt working: and, notwithſtanding all 
the wr care, occaſions there will be, either of 
, iy indiſpoſition, or diſcompoſure of 
ir nd, or both; when (as we humbly hope) 
the be, who knoweth whereof we are made, 
t 2 zl not be ſtrict to mark our invo- 
fin WM lntary intermiſſions, nor ſevere in —_ 
nl * to account for them. But then, theſe 
ev, wry deductions, from our time, muſt 
but reatly enhance the value of the re- 
of minder. The more of our precious mo- 
om ents have been, or may be, ſunk in the 
er⸗ redful refreſhment of our wearied limbs, 
in er the no leſs needful recreation of our 
3. eltauſted ſpirits, the fewer can be ſpared 
jon, ſor unneceſſary amuſements; and the 
its more ſtrictly are we obliged to improve 
ore v advantage thoſe that may be yet in our 


power, In this ſenſe, alſo, redeeming Ihe 
fad tne, becauſe the days are evil, (Eph. v. 


in. 10 ö 


vel On the other hand, neither will every 
ſpt- kind of employment be allowed in our ac- 
cry ons, much leſs be admitted as reward- 
red, wle. Many buſy-bodies there are, who 
= (2 Theſſ. iii. 11.), in the eſtimation of an 
de⸗ Whired Apoſtle, avor4 not at all, to any good 
: as Purpoſe : ſuch, in particular, are zatlers 
ex- ad talebearers, eſpecially in the cenſorious 
us; wy; impertinent medallers in other men's 
cen. Kalter, to the neglect of their own con- 
ſeth £195; movers of ſedition in communities, 


pen and fowers of diſcord among brethren. 
d if activity thus employed can neither 
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tus acceptable unto God nor approved of 


$53 
men, {till leſs ſo, if poſſible, muſt be the 
miſchievous pains taken, in corrupting 
the principles, and debauching the morals, 
of youth, by factors for the enemy of 
mankind, and companions of that deſtroy- 
er: theſe, and ſuch as theſe, far from 
being owned by our Lord as having been 
engaged in his ſervice, will finally be diſ- 


miſſed into outer darkneſs, with, I know 


Jou not : depart from me, all ye workers of 
miguity! Which brings me to obſerve, 
III. That we muſt not only be 
active, but our activity muſt be rightly 
directed, and regularly exerted : we muſt 
work the cor of him that ſent us, | 
And ſhould it now be aſked, in the words 
of the Jews to our bleſſed Lord, what 


hall wwe do, that wwe might work the works 
7 God ? (Joh. vi. 28.) I conceive, the ge- 


neral anſwer may well include all lawful oc- 
cupations, all ſuch as miniſter to the neceſi- 
ties, without providing for the luſts, hurtin 

the perſons, or injuring the properties, of 
ourſelves or others ; eſpecially if they are 


undertaken with an habitual purpoſe of 


ſerving our Creator by them, and carried 
on in ways conformable to his laws. Se- 
cular employments, thus conſecrated, be- 
come not only allowable means. of ſub- 
ſiſtence, but rewardable inſtances of duty, 
Indeed, without theſov, cannot a city be in- 
habited, nor the late of the world maintain- 
ed. (Eccluf. xxxvii. 32. 34.) So long, there- 
fore, as men proſecute them in their due or- 
der, and in methods conſiſtent with higher 
obligations, ſo long are they commendably 
anſwering his intention, who ſends them 
hither: and, by parity of reaſon, thoſe 
liberal arts and* learned profeſſions, by 
which perſons of more extenſive know- 
ledge are rendered more extenſively ſer- 

viceable in their generations, may 8 
be preſumed to be well- pleaſing to God, 
inaſmuch as they are good and profitable 
unto men. 

True, indeed, it is, that Chriſtianity 
hath greatly enlarged and exalted our 
views. Yet even this divine inſtitution, 
which hath directed our affe#ton to things 
above, hath not tied up our hands from 
things on the earth, It permitted, if not 
required, thoſe, to whom it firſt offered 
itſelf, to abide in the ſame callings, wherein 
they were called, (Cor. vii. 20.) Nay, we 
find this among St. Paul's inſtructions to 
Titus, and in him to ſucceeding governors 
of the church, /e ours al/o learn to maintain 
good works for neceſſary uſes, that they be 

| | | not 
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not unfruitful. (Titus, iii. 14.) When he 
that flole is, by the ſame Apoſtle, ad- 
moniſhed to feal no more (Eph. iv. 28.), 
inſtead of being adviſed to fly from the 
temptations, by going out of the world, 
he is directed to prevent or diſarm them 
by provident /abour, working with his 
hands the thing that is good. Safely, 
therefore, may we Chriſtians reckon 
worldly employments, ſo long as they are 
lawful ones, among. thoſe good works, 
ewhich God hath ordained that we ſhould 
walk in them. And they, that walk in 


them through life with innocence and 


with piety, need not doubt, but they are, 
after the example of the good Patriarchs, 
avalking with God. 

In ſome occupation or other, then, 
every member of ſociety ought to be en- 
gaged. But it ſhould be obſerved far- 

ther, that, as ſuch occupations are va- 
rious, and, as among them, ſome mult be 
more immediately incumbent on particu- 
lar men than others ; ſo each man's ſtudy 
will always moſt commendably be exert- 
ed in doing that buſineſs which is pro- 
perly his own. What that is, will gene- 
rally be pointed out by the ſpecial talents, 
opportunities, ſtations, or callings, of the 
perſons concerned. There are in the body 
civil, as the Apoſtle hath obſerved con- 
cerning the body ſpiritual, many members 
(Rom. xii. 4. 8.) ; and, lince in neither 
of theſe bodies can all members have the 
ſame office, his following exhortation 
may, with great propriety, be accommo- 
dated to them both. Having gifts differ- 
ing according to the grace gruen uw ug; 
swhether prophecy, let us prophecy according 
zo the proportion of faith ; or miniſtry, let us 
await on our miniſtring; or he that teacheth, 
en teaching; er he that exhorteth, on exhort- 
ation: he that giveth, let him do it avith 
 femplicity ; he that ruleth, abi diligence ; 
he that ſheweth mercy, with cer fulneſs, 
In ſhort : Whatſcever our hand findeth to 
do, whatſoever buſineſs our proper ſtation 
ſets before us, we muſt not be /ſothful in it, 
but we muſt do it auth our might, (Comp. 
Eccl. ix. 10. with Rom. xi. 11.) 

Give me leave to bring home this im- 
Portant point to ourſelves : for ſurely we 
of this place alſo have our employments ; 
employments of no ſmall moment, either 
to ourſelves or to the community; of 
which, however, I as little need to ſpecify 
the ſeveral kinds, as to enumerate the pe- 
culiar obligations we lie under to a faith- 


be called, with the ſame reputation; and, 


ſhew ourſelves approved unto (God and 


| Sec, VII, 
ful diſcharge of them: whilſt we dal 
walk upon che ſame ground that was once r 
trod; whilſt we occupy the places thy re! 
were formerly filled; whilſt we partake 
of the bounty that was either exerted h 
enjoyed, by men of diſtinguiſhed ena 
in their generations, and the glory of nit 
their times, ſhall 1 add, whilſt the image WW 
of their perſons appear full in our . | 
mult not our hearts burn within us, fired 
with a generous ardour after ſome reſen. 
blance, at leaſt, of their excellence; and 
witn a laudable ambition of being, in fol cr 
degree, beneficial to, in ſome degree re. 
ſpected by, thoſe that come after u; MM 
And need J obſerve to you, in the my WR 
while, that they never acquired thoſe a 
treaſures of learning, by means whereof fon 
they have niches our public repok. nt 
tories, and made our way to ſcience x 
once ſhorter and more agreeable, merely 
by entering into other men's labour; 
through partial extracts from them; mh 
leſs by ſpending their time in nothin 
clie, but in peruſing ſome new tlie, 
ſome haſty production, which, like tre | 5 
Prophet's gourd, cometh up in a night, 
and periſheth in a night: but, by retred 
meditation, and laborious reſearches io 
thoſe ſecret truths, which V iſdom bets WR 
to them only, who ſeek her early, and walk 
with her in ſolitary paths, And, if we 
expect to be bleſſed with the ſame ſucceſ, i 
to diſcharge the offices to which we may Mil ©: 


in particular, to adorn our holy profeſſion, 
and defend its truths, with the ſame abi. 
lities; we alſo muſt, after their example, 
endure hardneſs, and bear the yoke, in 
our youth: we muſt, like them, ſtudy w 


man, if we hope to go forth from hence 
equally ſanctified, and meet for the mal 
ter's uſe, and alike prepared unto every 
good work. | 

Yet, after all; the work of moſt h. 
diſpenſable obligation, and in witc) 
whatever our ſituation or our protein 
may be, we are moſt nearly concerned, 
that of promoting our Creator's gag, 
by ſetting forward the ſalvation of other 
and eſpecially making our own calling an 
election ſure. A work, which, thougd it 
need not, muſt not ordinarily, ſuperieus 
all the others, is yet, in compariſon vil 
them, the one thing needful. It 15 indee 
that work, for the ſake of which, clue!s 


we came into the world, and which, 1 
y ea\ 


derm. X. | 
hre undone, good had it been for us that 
ce ir had not been ſent into it; and yet a 
work it is, not to be accompliſhed by a 
fey (light endeavours, or without firiving, 
wing diligence, and 8 rHereunið 
ith all perſeverance. The bare learning 
o our duty is a work of no ſmall atten- 
eon! how much more pains, then, mult 
le taken in the due performance of it! 
Jo touch upon a ſingle branch of it only, 
wit which more immediately relates to 
arſelves. Here, the moſt untainted will find 
ume difficulty in ſubduing the irregular 
endencies of their carnal part; whillt a 
kr greater number, having (from a bad 
gucation, or for want of a good one, 
tom the influence of ill example, or the 
micements of ill company) made ſome 
wopreſs in a wrong courſe of life, mult, 
deides the arduous work of overcoming 


n oropt inclinations, engage in the ſtill 
1 mere painful taſk of extirpating vicious 
ing labits. And all in general will find it mat- 
in WY” ofconſtant labour, though, under divine 
* tre, of ever-increaſing pleaſure, to rec- 
ght, ü their tempers and parify bein hearts ; 


lo bring into captivity every thought to the 
tetiznce of Chriſt; to raiſe their affect- 
WW ons unto a reliſh for religious exerciſes 
. ſy 4 (piritual enjoyments ; not only (in the 
wel guage of St. Paul) to put off the old 


vel nar, which is corrupt, according to the de- 
CC Jz 

eiful luis; but to put on the new man, 
bs which, after God, is created in righteo:fncfs 
and, A 5 3 5 7 1 


* ard true holineſs ; that heulineſs, without 
ab. c, 0 man ſhall ſce the Lord. And yet, 
pe, IV. For all our works, this laſt 
e, n particular, we have a day only, or 
eber time, allowed us; after which, he 


3 webt cometh, auben no man can work. 
ne. lis, in the moſt obvious application, 
mall b the day or ſeaſon of each man's life. 


een dd that, in this reſpect, /e night 
a upon every one of us, can (I ſup- 


„ „be) need no proof. Thoſe portions of 


a uation, with which we are here ac- 
{noni Painted, roll on apace: and whether 
ned, i fins rotation be near its own concluſion or 
gh, at, the ſhare that each of us bath in it, 
obe bis own time of trial, afluredly is ſo. 


ing al in our eaſieſt moments, there is but a fee 
uh e #5 and death and the oldeſt man 
periede "mg may truly ſay, with the experienced 


on witl ariarch, few and evil have the days of 


indee tt years of my life been, Yet, no ſooner 
cue el dis ſhort life be cloſed, but an end 
b, if ut mult come of all ſuch working, as will 

ke “ walable to our everlaſting ſalvation: 


— 1 , 
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it being the uniform doctrine of the in- 
ſpired writings, in ſome places directly 
aſſerted, in all taken for granted, that 
every man's final allotment will be accord- 
ing to the works dene in his body, (2 Cor. 
v. 10.) 

And, as thus much is ſufficient for the- 
purpoſe of the obſervation now before us; 
ſo (by the way) more than this, I pre- 
ſume, cannot be urged upon any clear 
grounds of holy Scripture. That ere is 
in the grave, whither we are going, noſuch 
avork or device, as our hands here find to 
do, no ſuch wwijdom or knowledge (Eecl. ix. 
10.) as our preſent ſituation engageth us 


in purſuit of, we allow and maintain: but 


it doth not follow, nor would the wiſe 
preacher's argument for induſtry be at 
all enforced by ſuppoſing, that death 
brings with it, not only a ceſſation from 
working, but a privation of thought and 
perception in every kind. If our ex- 
pectations in a future ſtate be uſually (for 
it muſt not be ſaid, always) referred to 
the day of general retribution, this may 
well be accounted for, by concluding, not 
that after death no degree of comfort to 
the good, or of uncaſineſs to the bad, ſhall 
take place, but (which 1s readily admit- 
ted), that the ſentence upon neither ſhall 
be publicly pronounced and fully execut- 
ed, before that Great Day. And as to 
the ſuggeſtion, that the perſon awaking 
at the laſt day from ſuch a total ſleep as 
is contended for, unconſcious of any in- 
tervening duration, will conceive the mo- 
ment of his reſurrection to be immediate- 
ly connected with the moment of his de- 
ceaſe ; neither will this obviate all the 
Scripture paſſages uſually alleged on the 
other ſide. Hear only the memorable 


declaration of St. Paul: What I ſhould - 


chooſe, I wwot not: for I am in a ſtrait be- 
twixt two; having a deſire to depart, and 
to be avith Chrift , which 1s far letter: ne- 


vertheliſe, to abide in the fleſh is more need- 
ul for you. (Phil. i. 22-—25.) The alter- 


native, in the Apollle's view, you will 
obſerve, was this : whether he ſhould, 
by departing, become happy with 
Chriſt, or, by abiding in the fleſh, con- 
tinue uſeful in the church. And to oc- 
caſion any ſuch difficulty, as is here re- 
preſented, he mult have underſtoud, that 
his making choice of the latter of theſe 
two objects before him, would be no or- 
dinary inſtance of ſelf-denial in regard to 
the former. Now, what ſelf-denial tor 
| there 
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expected by him? The Apoſtle might 
have choſen to continue for many years 
with bis beloved Philippians, for their 
furtherance and joy of faith, without poſt< 
poning, for one moment, any ſuch enjoy- 
ment of his own as was not to commence 
before the general judgment. Nor does 
it appear, how the ſtrait, he here declares 
himſelf in, can be accounted for; or how 
his affection for his converts can be view- 
ed in that amiable light, in which we 
now ſee it ; without ſuppoſing him fully 
aſſured, that the longer his life ſhould be 
continued for their benefit, juſt ſo much 
the longer he muſt be detained from what 
he here calls, being with Chrift : and 
that the ſame hour, that ſhould remove 
him from them, would put him in actual 
poſſeſſion of that far better ſtate. 

Bat, to return and proceed : There 1s 
a day of health, often yet ſhorter than 
that of animal life, but beyond which 
there ſeldom remains much ability for 
working to any conſiderable purpole : a 
reflection this, of great moment; and of 
which, therefore, we are frequently re- 
minded. In fact, ſtbfulneſs itſelf cafterh 
into a deep fleep (Prov. xix. 15.) : our fa- 
culties, through diſuſe, become indiſ- 
poſed, and by degrees unqualiſied, for 
any laudable exertion; till at laſt ſuch an 
affected inactivity terminates in a real in- 
capacity. The like effect may alſo, in 
other inſtances, be owing to the quite 
contrary cauſe; for we ſometimes ob- 
ſerve, with concern, the ſeemingly firmeſt 


conſtitutions totally enfeebled, or the 


brighteſt faculties irrecoverably diſorder- 
ed, by an exceſſive intenſeneſs of apphca- 
tion. And, where neither of theſe ex- 
tremes can be directly charged with the 
melancholy change, the Supreme Du- 
poſer of all things, on ſome occaſions, 
thinks fit (for reaſons always wiſe, though 
not always diſcernible by us) to prur con- 
tempt upon the mighty, by weakening their 
bodily frength ; or to !ake away the heart 
o the chief of the earth, in intellectual en- 

owments, cauſing them (if J may uſe holy 
Job's expreſſion) to wander in à wilder- 
neſs, where there is ha avay, (Job. xi. 
21. 24.) But, without pretending to di- 
ftinguiſh the ſeveral caufes of ſuch affect- 


ing appearances, their influence, in rela- 


tion to every material buſineſs of life, is 


well known ; and is ſurely a perpetual call 
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there be in foregoing, for the preſent on- upon us to remember cur Creator, and to 
Jy, an object at preſent not attainable nor fin his works ; while the evil day: coy 


ſay, abe hade no pleaſure in them. 


with Gen. xxvii.) he hath profanely deſ. 


for it carne with tears. 


Sea, Vll 


not, nor the years draw nigh, when que fl 


Eſpecially ſince, farther, with repard 1 
to our principal work, we have ſtrong in. P 
tmations, that there is an accepted ting, x a 
day cf ſalvation ; which may be cloſe wn 
before the cloſe of life, or even the log 4 
of natural faculties. Not that ſincere re. - 
pentance and real reformation will ever £ 
come tuo late for acceptance. Ven 4, 
wicked man turneth away from his wich. * 
neſs, that he hath committed, and auth that * 
which is lawful and right (Ezek. wii, x 
27.), we may pronounce, upon the high. 10 
eſt authority, that he ſhall ſave his jul | 
alive. But we have no authority to pro. 
nounce, that they may, at pleaſure, 4 gui | 
who have been accuſtomed to do evil: ct, C 
that ſuch as have long been ſinning wil. E 
fully, ſhall preſently be renewed again k 
unto repentance, upon their vouck(ahny e 
to caſt a thought that way. Reaſoning, ; 
by analogy, from ſimilar caſes, leads ug l 
toward a different concluſion. We ſee 7 
almoſt daily examples, wherein mere for- 9 
row, and even ardent wiſhes, nay, real fy 
end-avours, are found inſufficient to te- * 
pair a man's fortune, or to reſtore his 1 
health, when once waſted and deſtroyed q 
by riot and extravagance. And, if ſuch te 
methods are thus unable to ſet all rigit , 
in men's temporal concerns, what wile a 
man would reduce himſelf to a neceſſity of f 
trying their ſucceſs in an affair of in- o 
finitely greater moment; or of relying on h 
their efficacy, not only for removing all f 
the conſequences of a life of fin, but for , 
ſecuring the rewards of a life of holinek! 

Ihe truth is, repentance itſelf is no ſuch f 
eaſy matter as ſeems to be too common 1 
ſuppoſed. The completion of it, at lea, 


if not the firſt motion wes i is Cer- 
tainly ihe gift of God. And how can 
the df Gr. preſume, that the 
ſpirit of God ſhould always ſtrive wi 
him? Why ſhould he not rather àppte- 
hend, that the time may ſoon come, when, 
though he ſhould become spilling !0 1. 
herit the blaſfing (Comp. Heb. Mi. 17: 


piſed, his pretenſions ſhall be rejected! 
not becauſe real repentance would even 
then be unavailable, ſuppoſing bim © 
pable of it; but becauſe he ſhall then fud 
no place of repentance, though he ſhould c) 


Upon 


[, 

to Upon the whole: We are ſent into 
ie by our great Creator; upon an errand 
al indiſpenſable neceſſity: to be accom- 


hed, if at all, within a ſpace of time, 
dort at beſt, and yet uncertain alſo; not 
ly in reſpect of 1ts continuance, but of 


„d ability to make a proper uſe of it. 
ſed wat remains then, but that, agreeably to 


ar Lord's declaration in my text, and to 


v. We ſhould, all of us, reſolve to 
the proſecute this great buſineſs while it is 
2 ly; leſt the night ſhould overtake us, 
hat before our work be finiſhed. | 
wü. Could the night of death juſtly be con- 
ph. fdered as the period, not of our working 
ful galy, but of our very being; the liber- 
o- tne's concluſion, Let us eat and drink, 
cat aumanly as it is, would hardly be more 
ck, many than his principle, 79-morroaw 
J de die. But, in how very different a 
jan cht muſt the certainty and nearneſs of 
ing tenth appear, when an eternity of hap- 
"8, nes or miſery is underſtood to depend 
1 won the life preceding it. If we all die 
ſe only to live again: if the night of death 
for. b to be ſucceeded by a new day, whoſe 
real fun ſhall no more go down ; if, after our 
. dodies have ſlept in the duſt, we muſt all 
fi wake; ſome to everlaſting life and glory, 


and ſome to ſhame and everlaſting con- 
tempt: if, once more, we mult then be 
82 reverſibly ſentenced to the one or the 
other of theſe moſt oppoſite conditions, 


y of from the character we ſhall by an un- 
* ening judge be found to have ſuſtained 
* here, either of faithful ſtewards or of un- 
al profitable ſervants: who can expreſs the 
f . . . 
by infatuation of conſuming thoſe years in 
» ranty, or of drowning in ſenſuality thoſe 
uct 


faculties by our application of which our 
ltuation muſt be determined, in a life 
endleſs and a ſtate unchangeable ! 

Let us think betimes, how amazing the 
approach of death muſt appear — far more 
amazing than the approach of night to an 
mprovident traveller, who has a great 


Journey ſtill to be performed: ſhould the 
bulineſs of our lives prove then unknith- 
ed; but, eſpecially, ſhould it hardly be 
well begun. In our early years, indeed, 
wle the circulations are free, and the 
pinits briſk, time may glide along with 
wlerable ſmoothneſs in a courſe of un- 
tlnking gaiety. The young man may 
rejoice in bis youth, and let his heart 
beer bim: be may, for ſome time, l 
in the aways of his heart, and in the fight 
bi ges; indulging himſelf without 
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de laſt obſervation above deduced from it, 


part of his laborious but neceſſary day's. 
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reſerve in the gratification of every ſenſe 
and appetite. But he woice of the Lord 
God will be heard in he cool of the day? 
and, when the remonſtrances ot conſcience 
begin to force themſelves upon himz 
what muſt his ſearchings of heart be! 
whether he looks back upon a world, out 
of which he is juſt going, without having 
ſerioully engaged in any one work for 
which he was ſent into it; or whether he 
looks forward into another, upon which. 
he is juſt entering, without having pro- 
vided any one requiſite qualification for 
it; and in which he muſt 4rowp, that for 
all thejfe things, all the hours he has 
trifled away, all the talents he has miſem- 
ployed, God will bring bim to judgment? 
Or ſuppoling, what 1s at all times 
poſiible, at no time 1mprobable, that the 
King of terrours, inſtead of making lei- 
ſurely advances, and notifying his ap- 
proach, ſhould unawares ſeize the ſtrong 
man and overcome him: ſhould the 
worthleſs voluptuary's foul be this nigkt 
required of him, or he be he, of 
that underflanding, which he hath fo 
wretchedly miſuſcd; under how much 
greater aſtoniſhment muſt be awake inthe 
world of ſpirits, an entire ſtranger as he 
1s to ſpiritual joys, ard utterly incapable 


of intermeddling with, or bearing any 


part in them! What heart can conceive 
the anguiſh, with which the man of wit 


and parts, or of wealth and dignity, 


after a life of indolence and inſignifican- 
cy, eſpecially if alſo of lewdneſs and im- 
piety, ſhall ſee the induſtrious peaſant 
whom he hath perhaps oppreſſed, or the 
plodding ſtudent whom he hath probably 
held in contempt, fitting down hereafter 
in the kingdom of heaven, and himſelf for 
ever thruſt out / 

Whereas, on the other hand, in the 
evening of a life ſpent in doing his Lord's 
vill, with what ſerenity may the faith- 
ful ſervant waz? for his coming; in con- 
ſtant readineſs to en to him immediate- 
ly, and in humble confidence that his re- 
ward is with him, and his work 1 
him. In other inſtances, it may be ſome 
little diſcouragement to induſtry, to ob- 
ſerve the ſucceſs of men's labours not 
always anſwerable to the conſtancy of 
them. Diſappointments of this ſort muſt 
often happen in worldly purſuits; where, 
of many that may run, but one can ordi- 
narily receive the prize. But, in the 
great race that is ſet before us Chriſtians, 
the caſe is far otherwiſe. We may here 
be competitors without interference; and 

though 
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though we all run, we may each of us 
obtain. We ſerve a Maſter, by whom 
well-meaning merit (and with him ſincere 
endeavours are accepted for merit) ſhall 
not always be forgotten; and in whole 
work if we are but feadfaſt and unmove- 
able (1 Cor. xv. 68.), and to the bæſt of 
our abilities always abounding, our labour 
ſhall, in no degree of it, tinally be in 
vain. Let us work our work betimes ; 
and in his time he, by whom we are em- 
ployed, vill aſſuredly give us our full 
reward. (Eccluſ. li. zo.) 

I have only to add, what muſt not be 
omitted in treating this ſubject, that our 
own ſtrength is ſmall ; ſo ſmall, as to be 


ol itſelf utterly diſproportioned either to 


the difficulty of the work, or the excellen- 
cy of the reward propoſed to us. In 
truth, zt is God that wworketh in us, both to 
ewill and to do, of his good pleaſure. (Phil. 
ii. 12, 13.) But then, fince it is always 
his good pleaſure to aſſiſt as well as to 


reward them that diligently ſeek him; 10 


far ſhould the foregoing reflection be from 
damping our reſolution, or excuſing our 
inactivity, that it is at once a molt awtul 


and moſt animating incitement to work ,, finifbed the work, which thou gv me to dt! 
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out our ow. ſalvation with fear and yy, 
ling. 1 

1f any of you, then, lack Wiſdom, g 
him aſk of God : to him let us all appl 
ourſelves for guidance and fuppore 
through this arduous undertaking ; hun 
bly beſeeching him, that he would tar 
away our eyes, leſt with appetite q. 
eagerneſs they behold vanity, and quick. 
en us in his way; that he would ſtrength. 
en our hands, and proſper the work 9 
them ; that, in this place more eſpecially 
he would ſanctify all our ſtudies, to th 
attainment of that knowledge, not which 
pufteth up one againſt another, but which 
maketh charitable to the edifying d 
our brethren, and wiſe unto our own {{. 
vation; that all our works may be begun, die 
continued and ended in him; and that x 
length, when the time of our departure 
is at hand, we may, by his mercy over- 
looking whatever hach been amils in u, 
and through the merits of our Redeemer 
ſupplying what 1s wanting on our part, 
each of us be able to addreſs him, in the 
words of the ſame his well-beloved Son: 
I have glorified thee on the earth ; I lau 
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SERMON I. 
bilicule, ſo far as it affects Religion, 
conſidered and cenſured, 


2 PETER, iii. 3. 


Kzcwing this firſt, that there ſhall come in the 
laſt days ſcoffers. 


T would be a great point gained in 
the cauſe of truth, 1f we could once 
perſuade men to reaſon calmly and 
bpaſonately about it; if they could be 
brought to debate on things ſerious in a 
krious manner, and to govern all their in- 
dies in matters of an allowed impor- 
ne, by the rules of decency and ſobrie- 
rn. No man that is a real friend to reli- 
yn, can be willing to oppoſe a rational 
enmination into the truth of any opinions 
ir doctrines, that come recommended to 
u by the authority of ſo venerable a 
une; not only becauſe this would be an 
myregnable ſecurity to error, where it 
tad ever taken poſſeſſion, but becauſe the 
mereſt of truth itſelf muſt be injured. by 
t; which may give room for ſuſpicion, 
Ken ic declines a ſcrutiny, but will, like 
ud in the furnace, retain all its weight 
ad purity in the trial, and ſhine even 
wh a greater luſtre for the ſeverity of 


b. But then likewiſe every man who 


profeſſes himſelf to be a free inquirer into 
Riupious concerns, ſhould bring with him 
a mnd duly diſciplined to render his in- 
quries ſucceſsful. Having laid in a pro- 
per ſtore of previous knowledge to inform 
ls underſtanding, he muſt be ſatisfied of 
ae valt importance of the matters he is 
bout to take into conſideration ; he muſt 
proach them with modeſty and reve- 
"ice, examine them with meekneſs and 
«erty, and judge of them with impar- 
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tiality. Thoſe who are already ſettled in 
true religious principles would not long 
be at variance with ſuch a diſpoſition as 
this. But it is one thing, to convince 
men who delight in inſtruction, and 
another, to prepare men to be capable of 
conviction. This is a taſk of difficulty 
and labour indeed. For whilſt a levity 
of mind, an affectation of novelty, an un- 


diſtinguiſhing averſion to ſuperſtition, the 


ſelf-ſufficiency of ignorance or ſuperficial 


inquiry, the prevalence of faſhion, or 
contagion of evil acquaintance, and, above 


all, ſtrong prejudice in favour of vicious 
habits, determine men ſeverally againſt 
the doctrines and duties of our holy reli- 


gion, how ſhall we go about to explain 


or enforce either the one or the other ? 
In vain to ſuch unbelievers do we oppofe 
the ſtrength of reaſon and argument, 
when they loſe all their force merely 
becauſe they are advocates for religion; 
whilit for the ſame reaſon, every little 
plauſtble plea that can be urged in favour 
of infidelity is careſſed as a demonſtra- 
tion. And, to aggravate the misfortune, 
theſe are a generation ſo wiſe in their own 
eyes, that as they will not give ear to 
admonition, ſo neither will they be pre- 
vailed upon to be ſilent; obſtinate in 
error, they labour for proſelytes to it ; 


like the deaf adder, they will not hear the 


voice of the charmer, and the poiſon of 
it 15 under their lips. It is notwithſtand- 
ing our duty, with whatever ſucceſs it 
may be attended, to perſevere in recom- 
mending the intereſts of Chriſt and his 
religion, by the force of our doctrine, and 
by the example of our lives; and eſpeci- 
ally it behoves us, ſince we place the 
ſucceſs of our cauſe upon the truth of it, 
that we neither defend it ourſelves in ſuch 
a manner as to weaken it, nor ſuffer our 
adverſaries to overthrow it by ſubtlety 


and 


- 
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and ſtratagem; and that, as we may 
be ſure, they can be furniſhed with 
no arguments againſt us from right rea- 
ſon, ſo we ſuffer them not, without de- 
| tection, to ſubſtitute fallacies in their 
room. | | 

It falls not within my preſent deſign, 
to enumerate or diſtinguiſh by their ſeve- 
ral kinds all the arts of falſe reaſoning 
by which they pervert the judgment of 
mankind, ſeduce the illiterate and un- 
wary, and even ſometimes perplex the 
diligent and more learned inquirer. As 
ſophiſtry is their ſcience, it mult be owned 
that ſome of them are great proficients 
in it, and can furniſh out examples to 
every rule, But my text confines me to 
the conſideration of a particular artitice, 
which, though it has little to do with 
reaſon, and rarely wich the appearance of 
it, has perhaps done more miſchief in 
general to true religion, than every other 
craft beſide; I mean that of mockery 
and ridicule. And I am ſupported in this 
aſſertion by an author of great name, 
| who, though he has loudly declared lum- 
| ſelf an advocate for tae free uſe of them 
upon all ſubje&s, yet ſeems to think, that 
if they had but been ſeaſonably applied, 


they might have cruſhed Chriſtianity in, 


its infancy. * He never heard that the 
ancient Heathens (though the urreligious 
part of them had long before tried he 
ſame method, unſucceſsfully it ſeems, 
againſt ſome of their own philoſophers) 
were ſo well adviſed in their ill purpoſe of 
ſuppreſſing the Chriſtian religion in its 
firſt riſe, as to make uſe at any time of 
what he cells a Bartlemew- fair method; 
but this he is p-rſuaded of, that had tlie 
truth of the goſpel been any wiy ſur- 
mountable, they would have bid much 
fairer for the hlencing it, if they had 
choſe to bring our primitive founders 
upon the ſtage in a pleaſanter way than 
that of bear-ſkins and pitch-barrels ; and 
he is apt to think, that if the Jews had 
tried their wit and malice this way 
againſt our Saviour and his Apoſtles, 
they might poſſibly have done our reli- 
gion more harm than by all their other 
ways of ſeverity.” Now though we 
know that Chriſtianity 1s built upon a 
ſure foundation which can never be re- 
moved, and accordingly has from the 
beginning ſurmounted the united efforts 
of mockery and perſecution (as Chriſt 


himſelf was clothed with a robe of pur- 
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falſe wit.“ 


Sed. VI 
ple, and hailed as a mock-king, bez 


he was led to his crucifixion ; and 251 
Apoſtles of Chriſt were expoſed 10 
deriſion as well as to the cruelty of * 
enemies), yet ſo far we muſt agree a wore 
nothing has done or can do our rel . 
greater harm than ridicule, in to! 
tubverting the faith of many, and weak 
ening that of more. A perſuaſion of 
truth of this remark will be apt to mak 
us ſtartle a little at another of the ft. 
author's, which is not eaſily to be tec 
ciled with this, and may deſerve 10h 
taken into conſideration. For in angthe 
place he would have © ridicule to be ul. 
proper teſt of what is ſerious, as praviy 
is of ridicule ; becauſe a ſubject that wi 
not bear raillery is ſuſpicious, juſt as aje 
that will not bear a ſerious e2xaminaticn: 
The reaſon of this he h 
given us before. For that, favs he 
which can be ſhewn only in a cet 
light is queſtionable. Truth, it is ſup 
poſed, may bear all lights; and on 
of thoſe principal lights or natural me 
diums by which things are to be views 
in order to a through recognition is it 
cule itſelf, which he calls that manner of 
proof, by which we diſcern whatever! 
liable to juſt raillery in any ſubje&,” 
The inſinuation deſigned is obvious, that 
true religion can never ſuffer by thi 
method, though impoſture may, Now 
foraſmuch as ridicule is here repreſented 
in ſach a light as to render it upon all oc 
caſions not only innocent but laudable, a 
being a ſure guide tolead us tothe know- 
ledge of the truth, and a never-failing tef 
to try the worth of every principle and 
opinion; and becauſe an acquieſcence it 
this notion may be attended with ver 
fatal conſ:quences (even where the ns 
dicule is as genteel as this author pleaſes; 
a quality that may in ſome caſes render i 
even more dangerous, as it engages tt 
favour of mankind to whatever it accom 
panties), I ſhall endeavour in the remany 
ing part of my diſcourſe to ſhew, = 
I. That an inclination to ridicule 15 pt 
to lead men off from any ſerious inqu- 
ries at all: that it cannot in itſelf aal 
the diſcovery or the trial of religious 
truths ; and that the practice of it 15 ner 
ther a proper nor effectual method to 
promote the intereſt of them, 
II. I ſhall obſerve how thoſe be 
retend moſt to this talent of iy 
: it: expo” 
in reality employ it; and ſh * 


+» HD J. 


„ with them a little upon their con- 
N. 
l. In order to render this diſcourſe 
le uſeful, I ſhall briefly recommend 
e means of ſecuring our religion and 
Ales againſt any attacks that may 
e from this quarter. | 

| If, as I have laid down in my firſt ob- 
Eration, a fondneſs for ridicule is apt to 
Amen off from any ſerious inquiries at all, 
fail follow, that we ought to be cautious 
Ly we indulge ourſelves in a propenſity 
inclination to it; becauſe, allowing that 
night be of ſervice if properly applied, 
tin all likelihood we never ſhall make 
ktright application. And that the fore- 
king obſervation is juſt, experience will 
2 us, and reaſon may account for what 
merience teaches us to be true. 
for whatever qualities may be neceſſa- 
to furniſh men with a talent for ridi- 
ie, yet we ſhall almoſt univerſally find 
lenty of mind to be the main ſpring that 
bs it in action, as it diſpoſes them to 
priment and to treat every thing Judi- 
aly that falls in their way. And ac- 
wdingly we may obſerve, that what 
ſe, who are eminent in this character, 


lg to be witty upon; and fo fond are 
e of ſhewing their abilities at a jeſt, 
* whenever it occurs, they throw it 
in ſeaſon, or out of ſeaſon; at 
bend, at religion, and on the moſt 
Kemn occaſions, Nor indeed is it to be 
pruned, that men bigotted to this kind 
n will ever loſe an opportunity of 
ring it; or that they will be reſtrain - 
un waat they ſay to propriety and de- 
ay, waen ſprightlineſs and humour is 
un they aim at. It is evident that 
ben of tis turn muſt be impatient, if not 
ble, of cool and ſedate reflection, 
« mul: have a frame of ſpirit oppoſite 
every thing that is grave and manly. 
ey can be no more inclined to, than 
MY are qualified for, ſober inquiries. 
o mould they, think ye, perplex 


is ap - 
nqU- eneives with abſtracted reaſonings, 
alt u examination of firſt principles, and 


nue a tedious deduction of conſe- 


gion 
bei- = from them, in order to ſcttle 
od to * they are in no care to have at all 


te their thoughts? Is it likely that 
r hould give themſelves the pain of 
% and laborious ſearches, which the 
Perſe diſputings of men have in many 

me necellary for the diſentan- 
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ket after and labour for, is only ſome- - 
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gling of truth, whoſe profeſſion is only to 
make themſelves ſport? Or is it proba- 
ble, that they ſhould concern themſelves 
to any uſeful purpoſe with the more ob- 
vious duties of religion, which carries too 
grave an aſpect to recommend itſelf to 
uch an acquaintance, which condemns 
all fooliſh jeſting, and is itſelf the moſt 
ſerious thing in the world? 

Indeed, that men of this turn ſhould 
have made ſome ſuperficial inquiries into 
religious matters, and that by a ſlender 
application they ſhould have furniſhed 
themſelves with a kind of ſkill therein, 
which is worſe than ignorance, namely, 


that of raiſing doubts and difficulties 


without knowing, or caring for, a ſolu- 
tion, is as readily to be accounted for as 
admitted: becauſe hence is raiſed their 
laſting fund for ridicule, without winch 
they would have but few opportunities of 
diſplaying their talent, For as true ridi- 
cule thould be levelled at things really, 
and nothing more than abſurd, ſuch as 
are fit to excite no other paſſion than the 
bare deriſion of mankind, ſo we ſhall 
find it to be a work of too delicate ana 
ſubtle a ſpirit, to be performed by every 
pretender to it: whereas there is a kind 
of it that is open to the moſt bunglin 

capacity, which conſiſts entirely in miſ- 
repreſenting, by a ludicrous manner, 
things truly ſerious and ſolemn. And the 


more they are ſo, the more 1s the ridicule 
| heightened by it; as perſons are the 


more expoſed by an antic repreſentation 
in proportion to the gravity of their cha- 
raters. Thus will a fondneſs for ridi- 
cule in all probability prevent men from 
entering at all into any inquiries relating 
to religious matters, any further than as 
they will furniſh materials to them for the 
exerciſe of their wit. 

But ſuppoſing that it was poſſible for 
men of this trivial and fantaſtical frame of 


mind to buſy themſelves in earneſt in an 


inquiry into religious opinions and doc- 
trines, in order to think aright, and to act 
agreeably to a deliberate judgment; yet I 
muſt further obſerve, that their talent of 
ridicule would not in the leaſt avail them 
in this caſe, either as an aſſiſtant in the. 
purſuit, or as a criterion for the trial, of 
the truth. This will effectually appear 
from the nature of truth itſclf, and the 
means which that will neceſſarily point 
out for the attainment of it, Now truth, 
as far as human underfanding is the ſub- 
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ject of it, © conſiſts in the perception of 
the viſible or probable agreement or diſ- 
agreement of ideas, as they are affirmed 
or denied one of another.“ It is evident, 
that in order to this perception, judg- 
ment is the moſt uſeful faculty of the 
mind, which is that of diſcerning and 
diſtinguiſhing between the ſeveral ideas 
it has. Without this, all our thinkin 
would be nothing but confuſion, 220 
vpon it depends the evidence and cer- 
tainty of every truth which the mind of 
man can, by the aſſiſtance of its own 
powers, attain to. And the nicety and 
exactneſs of judgment conſiſts in accu- 
rately ſeparating, one from another, ideas 
wherein can be found the leaſt ditterence, 
thereby to avoid being miſled by ſimili- 
tude, and by affinity, to take one thing 
for another. Whatever therefore tends 
to diſturb, to pervert, or to embarrals, 
this faculty, muſt in proportion render 
us leſs capable of attaining to, or diſ- 
cerning the truth. That ridicule has 
ſuch a tendency, the very nature of it 
will inform us. For as it is properly 
that ſpecies of wit, which aims to expoſe 
things to laughter by a fantaſtical and 
ladicrous repreſentation of them, it wall 
ſo far appear to partake of the nature of 
wit in general, as to lie rather in putting 
together, in order to pleaſe and to ſur- 
priſe, ideas wherein can be found any 
diſtant reſemblance or congruity, than 
in a careful obſervation wherein they 
differ; and whilſt the great aim of it is to 
form burleſque pictures rather than true 
images in the mind, and it muſt of con- 
ſequence be more ſolicitous to divert the 
imagination than to inſtruct the under- 
ſtanding, we ſhall find, that for once that 
it will lead us to the knowledge of truth, 
it will a thouſand times miſguide us. 
Nay, in ſome particular inſtances, ridicule 
may not only probably, but muſt ne- 
ceſſarily, lead us from a right notion of 
things, namely whenever it intermeddles 
with any doctrines of religion, that ſhould 
happen to be agreeable to truth; al- 
though it is pretended, that theſe can 
poſſibly receive no prejudice from it. 
For as it is the end of ridicule to expoſe 
things to laughter and deriſion, and as 
truly religious matters have not any thing 
in them that is liable to this ſort of treat- 
ment, ſo they muſt neceſſarily be diſ- 
guiſed and miſrepreſented by falſe co- 
lours, before they can in any degree be 
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capable of it. Where then will be the 
poſlibility of knowing ard diſtinguiſhin 
the truth, when it ſhall ſo reſemble a 
that we ſhall be no longer able to del. 
neate the genuine features of it ? or how 
can that be an aſſiſtant towards the dif. 
covery of it, Which is the very thin 
that puts on it the mac? 5 
But, further Neither is ridicule at all 
a better criterion for the trial of truth 
than it is an afſiſtant to us in the purſult 
of it. It is by no means proving it to be 
ſo, by aſſerting that truth is to be tried 
by ridicule, becauſe it neyer can prevail 
againſt the truth; that if it be wron 
placed, it will recoil upon itſelf, and be 
its own Corrector in the end; and that 
mocking at things truly ſerious and vene- 
rable, hxes a reproach upon the under— 
ſtanding of him only that attempts it. 
For though we know that truth will ſo 
far prevail, as to be incapable of being 
made falſe by any artifices whatſocrer, 


yet may it not by being ridiculed appear - 


to be ſo, and loſe much of that good 
effect which it might otherwiſe have pro- 
duced? and may not a haſty determina- 
tion be made to the prejudice of it, be- 
fore the ridicule is diſcerned to be falſe ? 
Nay, may not perſecution, or any other 
the moſt injunous treatment ef religion, 
be as well recommended upon this prin- 
ciple for the trial of truth, becauſe in the 


end i: will be ſuperior to them all? 


And though we allow that a man may by 
a miſapplication of his wit, make him- 
ſelf truly ridiculous to thoſe who have 
juit notions of things; yet we mull be 
ſenſible that the generality of men are 
not competent judges, whether it be ex- 


erciſed unſeaſonably or duly; nor are | 


they able truly to diſtinguiſh between 


what falls under ridicule, and what rea!ly | 
And I would aſk even 


deſerves to do fo. den 
thoſe, who are a gr of weighing 


things in an equal balance, and of making } 


juſt and equitable determinations, how 


it is that they themſelves can tell, whe- | 


ther ridicule is pointed at its proper ob- 
jet, or not? wn 2 
otherwiſe than by the coo! deliberation 
of the underſtanding, which mult take 


things as they are in themſelves under | 
examination, and conclude from a judi- 


cious inquiry into the true nature © 
them, whether they deſerve to be treated 
ludicrouſly or not? Or can they jultily 
even to themſelves their raillery of ab) 

things 
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+» till they have by reaſon and re- 
geddes firſt ſatisfied aver that it is 
irrational and abſurd? Now what kind 
of a teſt that is, which muſt itſelf be 
ried by another criterion, namely that 
of ſtrict reaſon, before it can be admitted 
s ſuch, when this latter is capable of 
anſwering every purpoſe much better 
without it; and how uſeleſs ſuch a rule 
muſt be to meaſure religious truth by ; 1 
ſhall leave to the determination of every 
ſerious and unprejudiced mind. 

But the moſt ſpecious plea of all in 
behalf of this practice is yet behind, and 
which carries the greater weight with it 
hecauſe it has ſometimes been eſpouſed 
by thoſe who have been indiſputably 
friends to the cauſe of virtue and religion. 
t has been urged, that though ridicule 
is in no wiſe to be propoſed as a guide to 
conduct us to the knowledge of religious 
truths, or as a ſtandard to prove them 
by, yet when they are once eſtabliſhed 
upon their proper foundation, and have 
approved themſelves to our calm and de- 
liberate judgment, that then it may be 
of conſiderable ſervice, both in the de- 
fence and recommendation of them: 
that it may be prevalent to ſilence unrea- 
ſonable oppoſition; to keep true piety in 
countenance, and to make irreligion 
ahamed. That that weapon may be 
ſacceſsfully employed on the righteous 
fide, which has ſo often fought the bat- 
des of profaneneſs and infidelity z or to 
make of: of an ingenious allufion, that 
15 is truly uſeful and good ſo long as it 
retains © the nature of that ſalt to which 
t is uſually compared, which preſerves 
and keeps ſweet the good and the ſound 
parts of all bodies, and only frets, dries 
up, and deſtroys, thoſe humours which 
purify and corrupt.“ 

t is not becauſe I would deprive re- 
lgion of any aid whatſoever that can 
contribute to the ſecurity of it, but be- 
auſe I world have no auxiliaries called 
in to its aſſiſtance, whoſe fidelity and 
ſervices are queſtionable, that I proceed 
notwithſtanding to obſerve, that ridicule 
15 neither a proper nor effectual method 
to promote the real intereſt of religion. 

As for the gainſayers, it is in vain to 
think of ſilencing them by retaliation of 
rallery; who then only are enabled to 
oppoſe the truth with ſucceſs, when the 

of it is put upon a wrong iſſue: it 
ever can be effectually done * by ſe· 
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rious argumentation propoſed in the ſpi- 
rit of meekneſs and charity. The former 
alone will ſecure our cauſe, and the 
latter will contribute much to win over 
our adverſaries. Whilſt we tely upon 
ſtrict reaſoning only, we ſecure to our- 
ſelves a ſure foundation ; and a ſoft an- 
ſwer is a recommendation to others of 
the reaſonings it contains, Whereas 
there is an acrimony in ridicule, which 
will exaſperate rather than reclaim men, 
and make them incapable of receivin 
the truth by prejudicing them N 
it; and ourſelves it will be apt to delude 
by ſetting up falſe lights, and may give 
our adverſaries an advantage over us by 
leading us out of the way. 

Much leſs ſhould ridicule intrude itſelf 
into matters of controverſy betwixt Chriſt- 
ians themſelves; as it ſeems to carry in 
it a ſpirit directly contrary to that of the 


religion they profeſs; as it lays both 


parties open to the ſcoffs of their common 
enemies; and as it can only ſhew at laſt, 
not which has the moſt righteous cauſe, 
but which has the keeneſt pen. Expe- 
rience may teach us ſome of the miſ- 


chiefs of this practice: for inſtances may 


be given wherein men have ſet out in a 
ſerious diſpute on matters of importance, 
and have ſeemed to promiſe much ſucceſs 
therein from their debates, while they 
were confined to argument and directed 


by moderation ; till, raillery and ridicule 


having ſupplanted reaſoning, the point 
in queſtion was no longer in view; what 
was before a friendly conteſt for the truth, 
became a ſpiteful trial of wit, and from 
a difference of opinion grew an irrecon- 
cileable hatred in the heart. So much 


more likely is ridicule to perpetuate 


quarrels, than to decide a diſpute. 

If upon any religious occaſions, ridicule 
ſeems to be allowable, it muſt be with 
regard to ſuch opinions, as are evidently 
erroneous ; ſuch eſpecially as are fo big 
with abſurdities, and ſo contradictory to 
common ſenſe, that it ſeems below the 
dignity of reaſon to undertake the refu- 
tation of them. And yet of what ſervice 
can it be even in this caſe? Whatever 
gave birth to ſuch monſters, it is plain 
that ſtrong prejudice alone keeps them 
alive; which even impreſſes on them a 
ſacred character. To endeavour to laugh 
men out of ſuch prejudices, is to confirm 
them the more in them; as their con- 
verſion is never likely to be brought 

9 8 about 
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about by ſuch means as muſt inſpire them 
with horror. Rather let kindneſs and 
perſuaſion remove the prejadice, and 

then the error will be dilpelled of courle. 
Neither is ridicule at all fit to be truſt- 
ed as proper to promote the practice of 
religion and virtue, by endeavouring to 
put vice and immorality out ct counte- 
nance. Theſe, I fear, are not of ſo 
modeſt a nature as to be capavle of 
bluſhing : and if arguments of a more 
ſublime kind, and ſuch as are drawn 
from nobler motives, will not prevail 
againſt taem, they are not 10 be van- 
quiſhed by being laughed at. The oblt- 
gation we are under to conform to the 
will of God, which is the foundation of 
duty; the eſſential and eternal differences 
of things, which conſtitute virtue and 
vice; the conformity of the one, and the 
diſagreement of the other, to our na- 
ture; and the improvement or debaſc- 
ment of it conſequent upon our different 
choice of acting; are the true motives to 
influence and determine a rational crea- 
ture. 
and his abhorrence of wickedneſs, exhi- 
bited in the myſtery of our redemption; 
the precepts, the example, and the ſaf- 
ferings of our bleſſed Lord and Maſter ; 
the life and immortality which he has re- 
vealed; the gracious promiſes of the 
goſpel to allure men to gocdneſs; and 
the dreadful judgments denounced againſt 
the obſtinately profane; are ſtill more 
forcible motives to perſuade and to ani- 
mate a Chriſtian, If men's minds are 
ſtecled againſt receiving any impreſſion 
from ſuch topics as theſe, it is even a 
kind of pruſumption to expect it from 
ridicule ; which beſides we are not au- 
thorized to make uſe of, either by reve- 
lation or by reaſon. It was not the 
practice of Chriſt and his Apoſtles to 
make a jeſt of men's vices ; but they diſ- 
countenanced all ſuch behaviour, as much 
as might be, both by their doctrine and 
by their examples. Even Solomon him- 
ſelf, who inſiſts ſo much upon the folly 
of wickedneſs, does not treat it ludi- 
croully as for his diverſion, but ſpeaks of 
it as a folly more apt to move melan- 
choly than mirth, even as the folly of 
tooliikneſs and madneſs. And reaſon it- 
ſelf may likewiſe inform us, that nothing 
is ſo likely to leſſen the natural veneration 
and awe in men, with which the conſi- 
deration of religious matters 1s attended, 
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and vpon which in a great meaſure de- 
pends the good effect they are likely to 
produce in the mind, as a light and lu- 
apes e 
mighty eee ee, 
who recommend then pr ey * 

p e ſo free 
withal themielves; and that neither dan- 
ger nor death is at hand, where thoſe 
that denounce them are themſelves in 
ſport, 

is ridicule then of no real uſe at all! 
and is it abſolutely to be baniſhed out of 
the world? To altert this would ſ-em too 
levere perhaps to thole, who think they 
have a talent for it. But fo long as it is 
left in fuil poſſeſſion of every toliy, of 
every abſurdity and extravagance in life ; 
in mort, of all things that are blemiſhes 
in human conduct, rather than vices, the 
advocates for it will have no reaſon to 
complain that it will ever want employ- 
ment. And though I have been labcur- 
ing to exclude it from all concerns in re- 
ligion, even where it offers its aſſiſtance 
and friendſhip, yet I have not done it by 
repreſenting it in this laſt caſe as a thing 
criminal ſo much as imprudent to admit 
of it: neither do J accuſe thoſe who are 
tor enliſting it in the ſervice of religion 
of any treacherous deſigus, but have only 
offered my reaſons why 1 diſapprove of 
their judgment. 

And if from the foregoing conſdera- 
tions it ſhall appear, that ridicule is not 
even fit to be allowed of in the ſupport 
of religion, how ſtrong muſt be the con- 
cluſion, that it never ſhould be employed 
to the deſtruction of it? If it ſtands in 
need of excuſe even in a good man and 
in a good cauſe; how utterly unpardon- 
able muſt it be, when uſed by bad men 
to bad purpoſes? For it is not to be ex- 
pected that the pleaſantry of wickedneſs 
hould take away the malignity of it, or 
that wit ſhould atone for fin. And yet 
that there is a daring tribe of men, that 
declare open war with it againſt every 
thing that is ſacred, it is now time to 
ſhew under my ſecond general head, 
where I am, | 

II. To obſerve, how thoſe who pre- 
tend moſt to this talent of ridicule do in 
reality employ it, and to expoſtulate wich 
them a little upon their conduct. 

The firſt ſort of men that fall under 
our notice, are thoſe who ſhoot out their 
arrows againſt all religion in prone 
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who have no juſt notions of God and his 
attributes 3 deny or diſregard his provi- 
dence; confound all diſtinctions of moral 
20d and evil; and have no ſenſe at all 
of the dignity of human nature. Theſe 
having, as they call it, enlarged their 
thoughts, and being under no manner of 
retraint from principles, look down with 
pity and contempt upon thoſe who are 
till ſhackled wita them, and have not 
thrown off all regard to reaſon and con- 
{cience. How do theſe men of unlimited 
{--eJom make diverſion with ſlaves who 
own themſelves to be under inſpection, 
and accountable for their actions! It is 
matter to them of endleſs deriſion, that 
we, who are but a better kind of brutes, 


ſhould pay ſuch homage to virtue, as to 


renounce the pleaſures of the world, and 
ofien ſubject ourſelves to preſent cares 
and inconveniences, for the ſake of it, 
when all that we can propoſe to ourſelves 
is 2 precarious expeAancy in reverſion; 
much more, when this 1dol Virtue that 
we fall down before, is nothing but a 
phantom, the creature of our own 
fooliſh imaginations; or at beſt depends 
only upon cuſtom, and the arbitrary con- 
fitution of human laws. And, accord- 
ingly, there is not a ſingle moral virtue, 
wich they would not banter out of the 
world, by miſcalling it by ſome reproach - 
dl name. If we ſhew zeal for the ho- 
nour of God, they will mock at our en- 
tiutaſm ; if we worſhip and fear him, 
ﬆ our luperſtition. Whatever generous 
tungs have been done for the weltare of 
mankind, will meet with no better a 
dame, than that of folly, or vanity, or 
bega; and all private goodneſs will be 
tpoled by them as grimace, hypocriſy, 
nd preciſeneſs. In a word, W#" hatſoever 
Wings are true, and hone/*, and juſt, and 
pare, and lovely, and of good report, if 
iere be any virtue, if there be any praiſe 3 
Wiethings they make the conſtant ſub- 
kt of ther mockery and abuſe, ridicule 
alraillery, On the contrary, whatever 
110 are profane, and impure, and vile, 
ud dimonourable, theſe things they are 
nutrious to repreſent as harmleſs and 
uliferent, and to laugh men out of their 
Mural ſhame and abhorrence of them; 
A eren to recommend them with their 


umoit wit. : 


lf tnele men could be ſuppoſed capa- 
* of ſober reflection, would expoſtu- 
WI them in t.c following manner ; 
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What (in the name of all that's ſacred!) 
is there ridiculous in the belief of a ſu- 


preme, infinite, intelligent Mind, the 


Creator and Governor of the univerſe ? 
Is it not moſt abſurd and fooliſh to ſup- 
pole the contrary, if we will but reflect 
upon the vaſtneſs and regularity and ex- 
actneſs of this beautiful ſyſtem? And 
may not the ſurpriſing harmony continu- 
ally preſerved in all the parts of it, very 
reaſonably perſuade us, that the great 
author of it ſtill holds it together by his 
providence, keeping it uniformly in ſub- 
jection to the laws he at firit preſcribed? 
What is there ludicrous in ſuppoſing alſo 
this being to be juſt and holy and good, 
and therefore the ſame God of order in 
the moral world as he is in the natural ? 
That for that reaſon, he created man 
with an excellent underſtanding to diſcern 
good. from evil; and with treedom of 


will, to make him capable, according to 


his behaviour, of reward or puniſhment ? 
Can it excite any but the laughter of 
fools, when we place the exceliency of 
man's nature in his rational faculties, and 
the juſtneſs of his conduct in the regula- 
tion of it by reaſon? What folly is there 
in ſubmitting ourſelves to that which was 
given us for our guide and inſtructor ? 
Or how can we find any thing ridiculous 
in thoſe actions, which our governing 
principle not only approves of but com- 
mands ? Is there any thing weak or ex- 
travagant in the reverence and love of 
God, in ſubmiſſion to his government, 
in celebrating his perfections, and ac- 
knowledging our conſtant dependence 
upon kis providence ? Juſtice and pro- 
bity and integrity and henevolence to- 
wards men, have likewiſe nothing in 
them that deſerves to be laughed at ; but, 
on the contrary, both from the reaſon- 
ableneſs and the uſefulneſs of them are 
truly valuable. Temperance, ſobriety, 
and chaſtity, though they are common 
ſubjects of deriſion, are upon every ac- 
count to be embraced, and have at all 
times been held in eſteem by men of 
ſenſe and worth. In ſhort, there is not in 
any principle of natural religion, nor in 
any duty it recommends, any thing wild 
or abſurd, or fantaſtical or trifling; no- 
thing, on the contrary, but what is highly 
rational, important, ſacred. How great 
ten is the folly and madnets and impiety 
of thoſe, who thus wantonly ſhoot arrows 
againſt Heaven, that mult return upon 
Oo 3 their 
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their own heads; and who ſcatter fire- improved too in theſe latter days. The 


. . the 
brands and death among men, and ſay groſſeſt miſrepreſentations have received li 
are we not in ſport? Too much, it is to an edge from ridicule, in order to make 


be feared, does the world abound even our religion deſpiſed, that it might finall ma 
with this ſort of men: but the other claſs be rejected of men. In order to this, 
that falls under our cenſure is perhaps has not the neceſſity, nay expediency, of knc 
yet more numerous; which conliits of Chriſtianity been ſcoffed at as a jeſt } 
thoſe | Have not the ſtrong evidence and tek. 
Who would be thought to be convinced monies by which it is ſupported, all in ing 
of the obligation, and to allow of the their turns, been the ſubje& of much 
duties of natural religion, but are de- drollery and licentious mirth ? Has not 
clared enemies to all revealed, and ridi- almoſt every particular doctrine of it been 
cule the belief of it upon every occaſion attacked in the moſt ſcurrilous manner; fed 
with all the malice of wit. Now conſi- and the ſacred pages, which contain thoſe 


dering the great antiquity that revelation doctrines, been derided, vilified, ex- * 
lays claim to, which in ſome inſtances, ploded; and perverted by ludicrous quo. 00 
to give a probable account of things, tations to every profane and impious mil 
muſt have been coeval with mankind it- purpoſe? And the better to complete \ 
ſelf; together with the general belief of their detign, have not thoſe who, by of 
it, which, however impaired, has pre- Chriſt's own inſtitution, are more parti. (be 
vailed more or leſs in almoſt all places cularly appointed to teach and to defend mo! 
and ages; even this alone ſhould ſcreen his religion, been the ſtanding mark at cie: 
it from any inſolent abuſe of thoſe who which they inceſſantly ſhoot their ſharpeſt and 
diſbelieve it themſelves : and conſidering arrows, even bitter words ? And has not ure 
that Chriſtianity itſelf pleads a preſcrip- their ſatire againſt them been generally of t 
tion of ſeventeen hundred years, and is of that kind, which is of all others the poi 
at this time the eſtabliſhed religion of moſt ſcurrilous and illiberal ? tho 
our own country, it ought at leaſt by I muſt here again beg leave to renew phe 
thoſe who ſuſpect the grounds of it, to my expoſtulation, and to inquire a little tar 
be examined with candor, and to be pro- into the juſtifiableneſs of ſuch proceed- it h 
ceeded againſt with diſcretion and gen- ings. lab 

tleneſs, For there 1s a decent regard With regard to the foundation of Chriſt. WW tral 

due to the religion of a country, even 1anity, I would aſk of them, whether WW the 

though it ſhould prove an erroncous one. there is any thing ndiculous in ſuppoling WM znd 

To laugh at the public upon any account, (what cannot well be denied) that al Wal 

is to be wanting in that reſpect which is mankind had trauſgreſſed the original req 

due to common ſociety ; much greater is law of God, whether it was natural only, Me 

the inſolence when private men venture or alſo revealed; and that they had con- fon 

to derile thoſe things which are the ob- ſequently involved themſelves in the gu oth 

jet of public veneration. Whoever of fin: that God is a being infinite u not 

therefore, inſtead of refuting errors by juſtice as well as mercy ; and that, 4c. WF þ 
reaſon and temper, will treat in a con- cording to cur conceptions, it is as much cou 

temptuous manner what carries wich it to the property of the one, before a recon- lat 

others a ſacred character, can only give ciliation with offenders, to inſiſt upon whi 

ſcandal where he ſhould endeavour at a ſome atonement, as it is a token of tne vj; 

reformation, and malt ſhew himſelf to be other, graciouſly to accept it: that b le 

equally a ſtranger to good ſenſe and to purity would likewiſe incline him to lig. Wit 

good manners. And yet this is the fa- matize wickedneſs with the molt fiagrar Wl pro 

vourite method of infidelity. Ridicule is marks of his diſpleaſure, that righteou: Ma 

the vein that runs through the writings, neſs might be the more effectually ella. mir 

and what ſeaſons the converſation, of the blithed : that accordingly he ſent his c in 

unbelievers of the age. And then as begotten ſon into the world, to take - tate 

much triumph ariſes from having flung a man nature upon him; and in that to be Fu 

bold jeſt at Chriſtianity, as if they had a ſacrifice and propitiation for the fins - 20 

actually overthrown it by mere dint of the whole world: that by an extra0"” d 

reafoning. 'The ancient enemies of it, nary revelation, (communicated Fr F Its 

were no ſtrangers to this practice; and time when ignorance and vice had dl, => 
X 


the arts of thoſe have been revived and moſt uniyerſally "oy ſpread the 2 


- — 
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the earth, and when the footſteps of re- 
ligion could -only be traced in the ruins 
that ſuperſtition had wrought) he taught 
mankind their duty in 2 more perfect and 
explicit manner, than it had ever been 
known before; that he fenced in his 
Lys with the moſt proper ſanctions ; and 
promiſed us ſuch aſſiſtance for the fulſill- 
mg of them, concurrent with our own 
endeavours, as tne mere natural mon 
mat want, both as an encouragement 
and as a ſupport. This is but an imper- 
ſect ſketch of the Chriſtian ſcheme ; but 
enough to diſcover that there is much in 
it, to excite our adoration of the divine 
goodneſs, but nothing to create our 
mirth. | 

With regard to the external evidence 
of this religion, I would aſk, whether 
(beſde the concurrence of other teſti- 
mony) the completion of many prophe- 
cies that went before concerning Chriſt, 
and the miracles which he himſelf 
wrought, are not a ſufficient atteſtation 
of the truth of it? As this is too clear a 
point to be denied, allowing their au- 
thority ; I would aſk concerning the pro- 
phectes, whether in anſwer to all the 
eavils brought againft this kind of proof, 
it has not been undeniably ſhewn by the 
labours of the learned, that they are 


the interpretations of them are conſiſtent 


and warrantable; and that the Jews, to 


waom they were more immediately di- 
rected, did all along apply them to the 
Meſiah, although they muſt know that 
fome of them had likewife a view to 
otter events: and whether they were 
tot all in general fulfilled by Jeſus Chriſt 
© minutely, as they never were nor 
eould be by any body elſe ? And in re- 
lation to the miracles of our Saviour, 
which have been bantered as illuſion, or 
Vhat is even leſs than that, as mere al- 
legories ; it may likewiſe be demanded, 
wüetner they have not in general been 
proved to carry in them all the genuine 
marks that it is poſſible for any true 
aracle to have, and whether every one 
n particular has not been clearly vindi- 
ated from the imputation of ſome ima- 

ry mcongruities with which they 
we been unreaſonably charged ? If the 
Nolers of Chriſtianity, upon account of 
ts evidence, have not ſeriouſly taken 
o conſideration the arguments that have 
en brought in ſupport of it, it would 


traly of the date they pretend to; that 
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be decent in them to ſaſpend their wit till 
they have better informed their judg- 


ment; and if they have, they ſhould 


confute before they ridicule. 
If we proceed to examine into the in 
trinſic value of our religion, are the 


doctrines of it a proper ſubject of deri- 


ſion, which are beyond diſpute a better 
ſyſtem of morality, than is to be collected 
from the wiſdom of philoſophy ſcattered 
through all the writings of the world be- 
ſide? And if there are ſome few more 


ſpeculative ones (Which may have their 


moral uſes too) relating to the divine 
eſſence, and to the — of man's re- 
demption, which may be attended with 
ſome ditlicultics inexplicable by human 
underitanding, are they therefore to be 
rejected with mockery; becauſe the 
whole myſtery of God's wonderful dif. 
penſations is not laid open to our view; 


or becauſe we cannot comprehend the, 


manner of an infinite exiſtence, though 
we are abſolute ſtrangers to that of our 
own ? Or is it fit that the ſacred books 
themſelves, the repoſitory of theſe doc- 


trines, which are the refuge, the conſo- 


lation, and the delight, of every good 
man, ſhould be trodden under foot and 
viliſied, and become a bye-word to the 
profane and the ſcoffer ? Or is it a ſuf- 
ficient juſtification of ſuch uſage, becauſe 
men will venture raſhly to pronounce 
upon them, without any one requiſite 
qualification; _— ſome particular 
expreſſions and paſtages in them, occaſion- 
ed by the peculiarities of the language, 
or of tae manners and cuſtoms of a re- 
mote age, give offence to thoſe, whoſe 
extent of knowledge reaches only to mo- 
dern notions and practices? Or, laſtly, is 
it at all becoming, that thoſe who by the 
appointment of Curiſt himſelf are the 
guardians and teachers of his doctrines, 
mould upon that very account alone, be 
expoſed to ridicule and mockery, to ſcur- 
rility and abuſe? But if that which 
ought to raiſe their character tends only 
to depreciate it, and if the ſcoffers are 
reſolved to deſpiſe all men in their hearts, 
that have any peculiar relation to the 
religton of Chriſt; yet other conſider- 
ations ſhould induce them to be more 
decent in their behaviour, and to put 
ſome reſtraint upon their tongues. Some 
motive to this it ſhould be to reflect, that 
the clergy are under the common pro- 
tection of the ſame civil government 
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with themſelves, and have therefore a 
title to common civility, even by virtue 
of the laws of their country : that they 
are men of a liberal education, that they 
may. be duly qualified for, and are ſe- 
queſtered from every inconſiſtent em- 
ploy ment, that they may without inter- 
ruption attend upon, the ſervices of re- 
ligion: that it is by no means matter of 
juſt offence, that ſome alſo amongſt chem, 


ſhould by their ſtation and authority have 


a proper influence to guard the intereſts 


of it: that they do in general diſcharge 


their duty conlcienuouſly and well; 
teaching the religion of Chriſt in its pri- 
mitive purityz defending it by their 
learning, of which perhaps no body of 


men in the world has a larger ſhare, 


and adorning it by the integrity of their 
lives: that where ſome are ignorant or 
vicious, the reproach ſhould fall upon the 
perſons culpable, and not upon the or- 
der; but that they rather ſhould be 
counted worthy of double honour, who 
have maintained the dignity of their cha- 
racter, and preſerved it without ſpot or 
blemiſh. But this practice, however rea- 
ſonable in itſelf, is not to be expected 
from the ſcoffers : for as decency is near- 


'ly allied to virtue, we ſhall find the ene- 


mies of the one to be generally as much 


| ſtrangers to the other. Leaving them 


therefore to their own conduct, 

III. It remains only, in the laſt place, 
to recommend briefly ſome means of belt 
ſecuring our religion and ourſelves againſt 
the attacks that may come from this 
quarter. | 

1. 'The firſt thing neceſſary for this 
Purpoſe, is a thorough knowledge of the 
grounds and principles of our religion, 
When we know the reaſon of the hope 
that 1s in us, it then becomes an anchor 


of the ſoul both ſure and ſtedfaſt; which 


will hinder us from fluctuating amidſt a 
diverſity of unſettled opinions, and will 


keep us firm and immoveable againſt all 


the overflowings of infidelity : conviction 
ariſing from an inſight into truth, will 
inſpirit us in every conflict ; and will be 
a defence to us againft the craft of ſo- 
phiſtry and the ſting of ridicule, Secure 


in the ſtrength of a rational belief, the 


encmy can have no advantage over us, 
nor the wicked approach to hurt us. 


Hut if we profels to teach a religion that 


we have only taken upon truſt, as our 
LOtons concerning it will be erroneous, 
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ſo our jinſtructions will miſrepreſent it, 
and our defences betray it. An injurious 
expoſition, or an injudicious vindication, 
will ruin the beſt of cauſes, and lay the 
author of them open to certain mocker 
and contempt. How careful therefore 
ſhould we be, to furgiſh ourſelyes by 
Proper application with all neceſſary and 
uſetul Knowledge for the ſervice of reli. 
gion, leſt peradventure we be found to 
fight againſt God, even out of a zeal for 
his honour ! 

2. The ſecond thing requiſite for our 
ſecurity in the caſe before mentioned, is 
courage and conilancy in our perſuaſion ; 
or, in the Apoſtle's phraſe, boldneſs in 
the faith, Our firſt buſineſs thould be tg 
be well acquainted with the truth, the 
next to hold it fait. If we cannot with. 
ſtand a little banter and ridicule when we 
have Chriſt himſelf on our fide, how 
ſcandalous muſt be our retrcat, and how 
vigorouſly muſt we expect the advantage 
to be purſued ! We give a ſatirical ene. 
my great opportunities of triumph, when 
we give ground ever ſo little through 
fear, irreſolution, or ſhame. And well 
may the great Captain of our Salvation 
diſown ſuch ſervice as withdraws itſelf 
upon being laughed at only, when he in- 
fiſts upon the fidelity of it, even in the fiery 
trial of perſecution. Hear, and tremble 
at the conſequence of ſuch a baſe deſer- 
tion: Whejeever fhall be aſraned f me 
and of my words in this aculiercus and fin- 
ful generation, of him alſo {pail the Sen f 
Man be aſbanied, when he cometh in tht 
glory of his Father with the holy angel. 
(Mark, viii. 38.) But if we have bold- 
neſs in him, we ſhall find it to be cu 
ſecurity here, as well as our confidence 
(when we moſt ſhall want it) in the diy 
of judgment. 

3. A third thing which may be a de- 
fence to us againit the ſcoffers, 15 tha 
truly chriſtian temper, a ſpirit of meck- 
neſs, For a reſolution to defend our fe- 
ligion, and an inoffenſive manner of ding 
it, are by no means inconſiſtent. 1h 
behaviour is not only in itſelf becoming, 
but it is enjoined us. It is our Saviour 3 
own expreſs command, learn % me fer 1 
am meek and lowly in heart (Mat. My 
29.) : and it is part of his character, chat 
when he was reviled he reviled not agu. 
The religion of Chriſt will allow of 0 
arts in its defence or recommendation, 


that are not perfectly conformanee © Is 
5 0 e E es, 
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And this conduct may be parti- 
cularly uſeful in blunting thoſe arrows 
that are directed againſt ourſelves; as 
ſkilful contenders will oft-times beſt elude 
the force of a blow, by not * up 
too ralhly againſt it, and yet at the ſame 
ume can reſolutely maintain their ground. 
This, likewiſe, is the moſt probable me- 
mod of diſarming our adveriaries them- 
ſelves; who muſt, by this means, if by 
any, be won over to a decent behaviour, 
when they ſee that all their calumny and 
ſpite and abuſe cannot provoke us to a 


return of ill uſage ; but that our only aim 
js, by all gentle arguments of perſuaſion, 
to reduce them from error to the acknow- 


ledgment of the truth. It is, in ſhort, 
the duty of a Chriſtian, not to be over- 
come of evil: and it is no leſs his duty, 
to overcome evil with good. | 

4. The laſt thing I ſhall mention, ne- 
ceſſary for the ſecurity of our religion, 
and of ourſelves, againſt the ſcoffers, is 
holineſs of life. As unreaſonable a thing 
x it is, to make Chriſtianity accountable 
for that wickedneſs which it utterly con- 
demns, yet we may oblerve, that the 
deepeſt and moſt incurable wounds are 


given it through thoſe, who diſhonour it 


more by profeſſing, than they could in- 
jure by denying it. Truth, however 
bright in itſelf, may yet be obicured, and 
loſe much of its native ſplendor in the 
eves of men, by the foulneſs of the me- 
dium through which it is viewed. Such 
vill be the influence of the life of a wick- 
ed Chriſtian z who is both a ſcandal to 
humſelf, and a reproach to his profeſſion. 
but a virtuous and holy converſation is 
tte ornament and defence of both. It 
renders religion graceful and amiable to 
mankind; and eſteem and affection ariſing 
from thence, will beſt guard it from every 
aduſe, But, if it ſhould at any time fall 
under contempt and ridicule, yet an ex- 
enplary Chriſtian will be able to reply 
With a good grace to the ſcorner, when 
his own life is a vindication of his caufe, 
dot his cauſe, as it too often happens, a 
condemnation of himſelf. And what bet- 
ter ſupport againſt particular abuſe can a 
brad man with for, than a conſciouſneſs 
Haring the ſame fate with religion it- 
e or can he be diſmayed in ſuffering 
for the lake of it, when that alſo bears a 
a with him in the unjuſt reproach that 
*lultains ? A religious man mult be ill- 
dated by an irreligious world: but let 
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this be his confidence, that the ſcene will 
ſoon be changed. Honour, and glory, 
and immortality, will be his portion, while 
inſupportable ſhame and confuſion ſhall 
overwhelm the ſcoffers. For then ſhall 
the righteous man ſtand in great boldneſs be- 
fore the face of ſuch as have affiifted him, 
and made no account of his labeurs. When 
they ſee it, they ſball be troubled with ter- 
rible fear, and ſhall be amazed at the 
ftrangeneſs of his ſal vation, fo far beyond all 
that they looked for. And they repenting 
and greaning for anguiſb of ſpirit, ſhall ſay 
within themjelves, this was he, whom we 
had fometimes in deriſion, and a proverb of 
reproach. We fools counted his life mag- 
neſs, and his end to be without honour : how 
is he numbered with the children of God, and 
his lot is among the ſaints ! (Wiid. 5.1—5.) 


SERMON II. 


The pernicious Effects of an intem- 
perate Indulgence in ſenſual Plea- 
. ſures. 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at St, 
Mary's, March 15th, 1747-8, ] | 


2 TI M. ili. 4. | 
Lovers of pleaſures more than lovers of God. 


T* E lovers of pleaſures here mentioned 

by the Apoſtle are, as the original 
word properly imports, the lovers of ſen- 
ſual pleaſures : and they are deſcribed as 
inordinate lovers of them; as men ad- 
dicted to voluptuouſneſs beyond a ſenſe of 
duty, or the reſtraint of reaſon and reli- 
gion. And, doubtleſs, this is deſigned 
to be repreſented to us as a denomination 
of great malignity, becauſe it is ranked 
with a long train of the moſt enormous 
and profligate ſinners; ſuch as, we are 
told at the firit verſe of this chapter, were 
to be the characteriſtic and diſgrace of 
the laſt days, when perilous times ſhould 
come. Without inquiring how far theſe 
dangerous days began to diſcover them- 
ſelves even in the Apoſtolic age, let it ſuf- 
fice, that we ourſelves are certainly with- 
in the period of time here deſcribed: and 
whatever may be our proportion of other 


guilt, ſo far as an avowed attachment to 


pleaſures is deſtructive of the principles, 
and inconſiſtent with the regular duties, of 
religion, and is an inlet to vice and diſ- 
order, ſo far perilous times are _ 

or, 


* 
* 
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For, to be lovers of pleaſures more than 
lovers of God and our duty, is one of the 
apparent diſtinctions of this age; a cha- 
racter ſo familiar to us, that it ſeems to 
have loſt its natural deformity, and is ra- 
ther looked upon with complacency than 
abhorrence. But opinion does not alter 
the reality of things: a life of diſſolute- 
neſs cannot be innocent; and it will ever 
remain a moſt certain truth, that an ir— 
regular indulgence in ſenſual pleaſures is 
that, which, above all things, debaſes hu- 
Man nature, and ever has been, and muſt 
be, the bane of human happineſs. 
Can we therefore employ our time 
more uſefully, than in endeavouring to 
reſcue ourſelves from the enchantment of 
ſach deluſive, but unmanly and pernt- 
cious pleaſures? Can I apply to you for 
this purpoſe in a more intereſting man- 
ner, than by laying before you the fatal 
miſchiefs of ſenſuality, by conſidering 
particularly, what devaſtation it makes in 
every conſtitution that is under the domi- 
nion of it, from the loweſt ſtage of the 
animal life, to the higheſt powers and 
graces of the intellectual and the ſpiritual 
one? And although ſome of the follow- 
ing remarks may ſeem rather to belong 
to an abandoned proſtitution, than to the 
lefler proficiencies in voluptuouſneſs, yet 
they will be often found to be propor- 
tionably juſt in reſpect of the latter; or 
may ſerve, at leaſt, as a friendly caution 
to thoſe who are making gradual advances 
in vices of this kind, without reflect- 
ing upon their deceitful, inſinuating, and 
incro1ching nature. 
We will then conſider man, in the firſt 
lace, as a creature endued with animal 
ife, and farniſhed with all thoſe ſenſa- 
tions and appetites which are its neceſſary 
appendages. And here, betore we pro- 
cecd, it may be proper to obſerve, that, 
as they are born with us into the world, 
and are an eſſential part of our conſtitu- 
tion, an imagination that the perfection of 
our being, in its preſent ſtate, conſiſts in 
I know not what annihilation and extirpa- 
tion of them, is mere enthuſiaſm, as con- 
trary to the ſentiments of reaſon, as of 
nature. This degree of perfection we 
cannot attain to, until i corruptible ſhall 
have put en incorruption. If, in this de- 
generate condition of humanity, they are 
too apt to be licentious and inordinate, 
all that is expected from our ſtrength and 

diſcretion, is to watch over them with 
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care, to direct them to their 
jects, and to govern them wit 
reſtraint ; leſt our natural deſires 
grow impetuous and headſtrong, 
wild into ſinful concupiſcence. 
further remarked, that, when concuy; 
{cence itſelf is ſaid to have the me if 
ſin, it is becauſe it is an irregular tenden. 
cy of the appetites, either defiring that 
Which is not lawful, or purſuing that 
which 15 fo, beyond the limits of reaſon 
and duty. Otherwiſe, the deſires are na. 
tural, and therefore not criminal, and the 
gratification of them muſt be innocent 
becauſe it is neceſſary. We are placed 
by Providence in this world not only un- 
der a neceſſity of ſatisfying them for the 
ſupport of life, but with a gracious per. 
miſſion to gratify them with ſome degree 
of indulgence beyond ſtrict neceſſity, for 
the comfort and well-being of it. Thi 
would not have been the caſe, had there 
been no poſſibility for us to have ſatisfied 
our appetites with innocence. They 
are not, therefore, abſolutely, and, in 
their own nature, ſinful ; but they are too 
apt to be the occaſions and incitements to 
ſin. Even good men may fall into their 
ſnare, through frailty or inadvertency; 
and, in this caſe, they cannot but feel 


Let it be 


and lament, as they will be allowed to 


offer in plea at the great tribunal, the in- 
firmities of human nature. But as for 
thoſe, who ſubmit to their dominion with- 
out reluctance, and joyfully obey the call | 
of every vicious inclination, let them not 
vainly impute that guilt to an original de- 
pravity, which is an acquired corruption; 
nor charge thoſe miſeries to the account 
of nature, which are ſtrictly and properly 
their own. DES | 
And here, indeed, it is, in the early 
prevalence of education and habit, that 
our infelicity begins. For, were we ac- 
cuſtomed from the beginning to live ac- 
cording to nature, we ſhould find the ap- 
petites, in themſelves, reaſonable and mo- 
deft; aſking little, fatisfied with little; 
but, like favourite children, they are ſoon 
carrupted by indulgence, and, being 
trained up in the ſchool of luxury, they 
find many wants which are not natural to 
them : being accuſtomed to be humoured, 
they become reſtleſs and importunate, an 
grow upon us in their demands by every 
compliance.. It is evident, therefore, that 
every unreaſonable gratification 15 only 


raiſing a new deſire, and while it m_ 
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appeaſe the appetites, irritates them 
A more. -Coul be, therefore, lay an 
reſtraint upon them, and learn to 
nfy them no farther than God and 
nature allow, it would be the way to 
avoid much trouble and diſquietude ; we 
hould be leſs ſolicited, and they would 
de more contented. 1 
Add to this, that, when they have thus 
gained _ and vigour, and their 
wants multiply upon them through in- 
dulgence, then they ſoon | Ht wanton 
and fantaſtical z are roving from pleaſure 
to pleaſure ; tired with the preſent en- 
joyment, and eagerly exploring and pur- 
ſang ireſh objects of delight: fo that we 
are in a ſtate of perpetual agitation and 
wneaſineſs, not only from the violence of 
our defires, but from the frowardneſs and 
inconſtancy of their humour. And what 
is ſtill more, and cannot but neceſſarily 
happen, we muſt feel in proportion to the 
crayings of our irregular appetites, im- 
patience and fretfulneſs from difficulties 
and delays, and vexation from frequent 
diſappointments. Such are the diſagree- 
able ſenſations that embitter the life of a 
voluptuary, and multiply with the in- 
creaſe of his pleaſures. Re 
As the ſcene opens upon us, it grows 
far more diſtreſsful. The appetites have 
keen long indulged ; they have the maſ- 
tery; they have now the reins in their 
hands; and are haſtening to put a final pe- 
nod to all the pleaſurable ſenſations of 
ther votaries, even by ſuch means as mult 
de continually extinguiſhing and deaden- 
ing the very ſenſation itſelf. For an un- 


vearied application to pleaſures ſatiates 


and ſurfeits, rather than ſatisfies; it 
veikens the tone of the animal powers, 
and wears them gradually into diſreliſh, 
and perhaps into diſuſe, even before the 
courſe of nature brings on the years, 
when thou ſhalt ſay, I have no pleaſure in 
then, Enjoyments of this kind muſt be 
(ctruftive of themſelves, becauſe they 
' par and deſtroy that quickneſs of the 
ulties, and that health of conſtitution, 
upon which their very nature depends. 
When the ſenſes themſelves grow dull, 
wear away, the pleaſures of them 
nult of neceſſity be languid. And yet 
ch is the peculiar infatuation of the vo- 
uptuous man, and, what would be utterly 
Ucrecible, did not every day's obſerva- 
don confirm the truth of it, in many a fa- 
ce, ſo abſolute is their dominion, 
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ſo ſtrong is their enchantment, that though 
ay chaſtiſe him with pain and diſeaſes, 
and bring on the daily decay of health 
and ſtrength, with trembling nerves and 
faultering ſteps, he crawls on in the ſame 
ſlippery path, till he falls and drops into 
the grave. * | 
For tl truth of the foregoing obſerv- 
ations, we may appeal to experience. 
Inquire of thoſe who have led a life of 
pleaſure, as it is falſely called, whether, 
in reſpect of ſelf-enioyment, it be indeed 
preferable to alife of temperance and re- 
gularity. Aſk the ſenſualiſt, who ſays, 
there is nothing better for a man than that 
he ſpould eat and drink, and whole happi- 
neſs depends upon the unwilling returns 
of a jaded appetite, whether that com- 
pop of high and delicate meats which 
axury improved into an art can ſupply, 
be not an offence to the ſtomach, a load 
to the conſtitution, and poiſon to the 
health. Whereas the man that is not ſur- 
feited with intemperance, finds an enjoy- 
ment in his frugal repaſts, which artifice 
cannot give : he has no loathings of the 
apperite, no oppreſſion of ſpirits ; his ſlee 
is ſweet ; he eats the labour of his hands, 


and finds that the bread of induſtry and 


temperance 1s far more delicious than the 
dainties of indolent luxury. Or thoſe that 


fit long at the wine, what real pleaſure do 


they find in that nauſea and ſickneſs, that 
relaxation and feebleneſs of body, which 
exceſs never fails to create ? Look not thou 
upon the wine when it is red, ſays the wiſe 
man, when it giveth his colour in the cup, 


when it moveth 11Jelf aright : at the laſt, it 


biteth like a ſerpent, and ſtingeth like an ad- 


der. (Prov. xxiii. 31.) Aſk the libidi- 


nous man; nay, rather, does not his very 
appearance declare, that lawleſs pleaſures 
are dearly bought; and that he has rea- 
ſon, in the bitterneſs of his ſoul, to curſe 
thoſe impurities, which prey upon the 
conſtitution, and are rottenne/s to the bones; 
which make youth decrepid, and haſten 
on an early and unnatural old age? It is 
difficult to mention this vice, and the foul 
train of miſeries that attend it, in a decent 
and inoffenſive manner: let me therefore 
cloſe this branch of my diſcourſe in the 
words of high and ſacred authority, that 
will command your reverence and awe : 
J beheld, ſays Solomon, among the fimple 
ones, I diſcerned among the youths, à youn 

man void of under/ianding, And behold ? 
there met him a woman with the attire of 
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an harlot, and ſubtle of heart. With her 
much fair ſpeech ſhe cauſed him to yield; 
ewith the flattering of ber lips ſpe forced him. 
He poeth after her flraightabay, as an ox 
goeth to the laughter, or as a fool to the cor- 
rection of the flocks : till a dart firike 
through his liver, as a bird haſteth to the 
ſnare, and knoweth not that it is for his 
hife. (Prov. vii. 7, 9. 21, 22, 23.) Re- 
move thy way, therefore, far from a frange 
woman, and come not nigh the door of her 


bouje ; left thou mourn at the laſt, when thy 


flejh and thy body are conſumed, and jay, how 


have 1 hated inflrution, aud arfpiſed re- 


proof; (Prov. v. 8. 11, 12.) 


J have been hitherto ſpeaking to. the 
ſenſualiſt as a creature poſſeſſed of animal 
le, and furniſhed with thoſe appetites 
which are its neceſſary appendages; and 
have ſhewn the expediency of his putting 
a carb and reſtraint upon them, while 
poſſibly they may bear it, even upon his 
own principles, for the ſake of preſerving 


that very nature, upon which all his 


pleaſurable ſenſations depend. But he 
muſt likewiſe conſider himſelf, however 
unwilling he may ſeem to do fo, as a 

eing of a much higher order, as one en- 
dued with the ſuperior power of reaſon 
and underſtanding. Let our next in- 


quiry, therefore, be, in what manner an 


— 


intemperate purſuit of ſenſual pleaſures 
mult affect the intellectual part of us, 
which raiſes us fa- above the brutal life, 
even to a participation of the angelic na- 
ture. | | 

And here the firſt conſideration that of- 
fers itſelf, ariſes, in ſome meaſure, from 
the foregoing ones, and reſults frum that 
union of onr ſouls and bodies, by which, 
in our preſent ſtate, they mutually act up- 
on each other, and ſympathize in each 
other's affections. Hence, as any violent 
or continued diſorder in the mind intro- 
duces a languid indiſpoſition in our bodily 
frame, fo the infirmities of the body do 
reciprocally enfeeble and diſpirit the 
mind. If, therefore, an aſſiduous appli- 
cation to ſenſual pleaſures does certainly 
impair our bodily health and ſtrength, 
it will proportionably waſte the health 


and ſtrength of the mind: it is not poſ- 


fible, where incontinence, riot, and lux- 
ury, have enervated the conſtitution, the 
ſoul ſhould ſtill retain its vigour, or have 
elaſticity enough to exert itſelf in ſpecu- 
lation or ation. View but the man of 
pleaſures, after a few years ſpent in the 


J 


x 


purſuit of them, and behold! ff 
in the end, what inſupportable dec 
what gloomineſs and horrors overlhadoy 
and fit heavy upon his ſoul ! 

But this is not all: Senſual pl 
are hurtful to the mind other Rt bo 
by depreſſing it; and the miſchief th 
do is often felt in the intellectual facy 
ties, even before it is derived from the 
conſtitution. They ſhut out, in the fg 
place, the neceſſary ſupplies of knoy. 


ledge, which is the food and nouriſmem 


of the underſtanding, and without Which 
it cannot grow up to its full proportion 
and maturity. For an advancement in 
knowledge ſuppoſes diſcipline, applica 
tion, aſſiduity, labour; exerciſes, wich 


are directly oppoſite to the whole leope 


and ſyſtem of the man of pleaſures ; who 
cannot well be thought to have either 
leiſure or inclination for ſuch painful en. 
ployments. For painful they muſt be u 
thoſe who can have little taſte or reli 
for the pleaſures of the underſtanding, 
wich are of a quite different and ſupe. 
rior kind to thofe of ſenſe, and to which 
it muſt ſeem againſt nature for them to 
riſe, who wallow in the mire, and are en. 
tangled in ſenſuality. By this means, 
through the want of cultivation and in. 
provement, the intellectuals loſe thei 
ability, and grow unſerviceable by to 


little uſe, as the ſenſes decay and ue 


worn cut by too much. 
Add to this, that ſenſual pleaſures are 


directly injurious to the very eſſence of 


the mind, and maim it in all its facul- 
ties; ſo as to fruſtrate, in a great mea- 
ſure, any degree of application, could ve 
be ſuppoſed to make uſe of it. It is with 


the conſtitution of the mind as of tie 


body ; no ſtrength of it can withſtand the 
repeated aſſaults of intemperance and ex- 
ceſs. They ſpread a torpor, as it were, 
over the rational ſoul, and render it in- 
potent in all its functions. The ferment 
of wine, and the fire of luſt, raiſe an im- 
pure vapour in the brain, which over- 
clouds and darkens the underſtanding. 


The imagination, that admirable faculty, 


whoſe proper employment it is to bring 
into our view all the wonderful and bea 
tiful ſcenes of the creation, is no longet 
the hand-maid of reaſon, but the creature 
of our appetites. This fair murror 
blotted over with the traces of foul ke: 
fire, and every avenue is ſhut up again 


the admiſſion of any object that might 10 


Seft, ym 


patie 
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| 56 and refine it. Invention cannot ex- 
nate, becauſe it cannot break looſe from 
hoſe earthly, ſenſual incumbrances which 
it. The memory becomes im- 
ed; nor would it be any great miſ- 
dune, ſhou!d it be entirely obliterated, 
"ce it is at beſt but the ſtorehouſe of 
nfuality and impurity ; nor has contem- 
nion laid up there any treaſures that 
an deſerve a review. No time has been 
enployed in the exerciſe of thought and 
election; whence ariſes not oy an 1m- 
Kience, but an inability, of thinking. In 
bott, the rational part of the voluptuous 
nan is incorporated, as it were, into the 
uimal one; all his thoughts are the 
thouphts of his heart, and are, like that, 
enſual and polluted ; prompted, direct- 
&, and circumſcribed, by the appetites. 
This is by no means an imaginary repre- 
Entation ; on the contrary, they are the 
obſervations of common experience : for 
bow often have we ſeen and lamented, 
tat the brighteſt natural parts have fall - 
ena victim to pleaſures, having been de- 
vated to their ſervice and command, till 
tiey have been gradually worn away, 
ad have been utterly ſtupified and loſt ? 
Here doubtleſs the libertine will beready, 
with an air of triumph, to aſk, where elſe 
bw be found that gaiety and ſprightlineſs, 
unt flow of mirth, and thoſe fallies of 
wt, which enliven the converſation of the 
nen of pleaſure, beyond all that tempe- 
race and ſobriety can pretend to? Does 
this argue the want or decay of parts; is 
not rather a proof of their energy and 
nracity ? Be it ſo. But, alas! all this 
caſted fire is, in the Scripture language, 
lite the crackling of thorns under a pot 


ties to be ſupplied, it may raiſe violent 
vullitions ; it may give a glaring light; 
bit it is all the while raging, noiſy, and 
ſlf-conſuming : it is a flame that is ra- 
ther ſcorching, than refreſhing ; and how 

015 1t extinguiſhed, and leaves no re- 
mans but aſhes ! T'o quit the metaphor— 
This livelineſs of wit, as it is called, is ſel- 
am rational, or reconcileable to good 
ſenſe or decency : it is not the offspring 
of the underſtanding ; and the paſſions 
themſelves muſt be either vidlited or in- 
med to have a reliſh for it. For What 
i after all, but either the extravagance 
and phrenzy of an over-heated fancy, or 
e cltenſive impurity of a debauched 
We Js it the voice of that ſerene per- 


1 
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Eeclel. vii. 6.) : ſo long as the fuel con- 
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manent joy which is in 'the dwellings of 
the righteous ; the companion of wiſdom 
and virtue? Can it exiſt but in the midtt 
of laughter and folly ? Or will it bear the 
review of one moment's cool refleQion ? 
And when the raving of this fever-fit is 
over, does it not end in wearineſs, faint- 
neſs, and remorſe? So that, upon the 
whole, we have little reaſon either io en- 
vy or imitate the gayeſt and wittieſt de- 
baucheries of the men of pleaſure; though 
much it is to be feared, that ſome few 
pernicious examples in this kind have 
been the moſt prevailing inducements ta 
unexperienced youth to run with an ab- 
ſurd emulation into the ſame exceſs of 
riot with themſelves. But ought they 
not rather to be looked upon as fo many 
lights to warn us of our danger, and pre- 
vent our ſplitting upon the rock, than to 
ſteer by in the courſe of life, if per- 
chance there are ſome rare and illuſtrious 
inſtances of ſuch uncommon talents, as a 
hcentious and profligate life cannot eaſily 
get the better of? It appears, they can- 
not indeed altogether extinguiſh them, 
they can only abuſe and proſtitute them; 
proſtitute thoſe gifts which were beſtowed 
upon them for the glory of God, and for 
the honour of human nature, even to the 
vileſt purpoſes of obſcenity, immorality, 
and profaneneſs. But is not this, in ef- 
fect, the worſt way of loſing our under- 
ſtanding, thus infamouſly to degrade and 
diſgrace it? 
This aſcendency of the appetites over 
- our intellectual faculties, generally brings 
on, ſooner or later, the laſt and greateſt 
injury they can receive, in the loweſt and 
moſt ſcandalous proſtitution of them; 
namely, when all that remains of our rea- 
ſon is ſolely employed to cater for and 
pamper the appetites; when it has loſt 
all authority and rule, and is become the 
mere vile inſtrument of that blind im- 
pulſe which it was born to govern, di- 
rect, and control. Little do we deſerve 
the name of reaſonable creatures, when, 
by an unaccountable inverſion of the or- 
der of nature, the appetites have at length, 
by continual incroachment, gained an 
abſolute ſovereignty, and the maſter is 
become the ſlave. Then when our reaſon is 
led captive of our luſts, no creature 1s leſs 
rational than man: Ihen the light which 
is in us is darkneſs, how great is that dark= 
neſs ? Inſtead of order and harmony, and 
the peace of a regular lf: gorernment 
the 
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the whole frame of our being is out of 
roportion, and what can be the effect of 
nuch anarchy but confuſion, and every 
evil work ? | 
But this reflection ſuggeſts the latter 
part of my inquiry, namely, how an in- 
temperate indulgence in ſenſual pleaſures 
muſt affect a man in his moral and reli- 
gious capacity. 
I have already obſerved, that there 
may be an innocent and lawful, as well 
as an irregular and criminal gratification 


of the appetites ; and therefore, to aſſert. 


with a ſtoical ſeverity, that pleaſure ari- 
fing from the ſenſes, can have no poſ- 
fible intercourſe or communion with the 
virtues, and that, to think of intro- 
ducing it as a companion to them, is Tau- 
uam meretricem in matronarum catum 
adducere (Cic. de Fin. lib. ii.), is nei- 
ther ſerviceable to the cauſe of virtue, nor 
agreeable to reaſon and truth. On the 
contrary, the good providence of God 
has ſo diſpoſed the general plan of this 
world, that, in order to ſubdue the na- 
tural deſires to the intereſt of virtue, which 
has, in the ordinary appointment of things, 
the promiſe of this life, as well as that 
which is to come, men have never, upon 
the whole, ſo real and ſincere an enjoy- 
ment of pleaſures as when they are inno- 
cent. 
unleſs we uſe great circumſpection, and 
are carefully upon our guard, they are 
extremely apt to become the baits and al- 
lurements to evil, and to ſeduce us gra- 
dually into a diſſolute and irregular courſe 
of life, fatal to every moral virtue, and 
fruitful of almoſt every vice. 
For when men, as in this caſe, become 
once habituated to take their eſtimate of 
good and evil from the mere animal ſen- 
ſations, (for vicious pleaſures are as great 
corrupters of principles as of practice,) 
they have not in them the root and ori- 
gin of virtue; they have extinguiſhed all 
moral taſte, all reliſh of ſublime and 
ſpiritual pleaſures, without which it is im- 
ble that any habit of virtue can fix 
itſeif in the ſoul. To become virtuous, 
we muſt find a pleaſure in being ſo; and 
every pleaſure muſt have its faculty of 
perception ſuited and adapted to it; and 
we are no more capable of moral pleaſures 
without a virtuous diſpoſition, than of 
animal gratifications without the ſenſes. 
Or could a principle of virtue be ſuppoſed 
to ſubſiſt in the ſenſualiſt, how could it 
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found in men whoſe very 


But then it muſt be allowed, that 


Sed. VIII. 
exert itſelf in action, or what 
ployment could it find there 1 
is the chief buſineſs of virtue but to dif 
cipline, control and govern the appet ; 
and the animal paſſions ; to ale © 
violence of their current; and to * 
and gently lead them in their pro f 
channels ? But is a moderation of defre; 
is the government of the appetites, to be 
rofeſſion it 
to inflame them? What! ſhall —_ 
for abſtemiouſneſs in the drunkard, or for 
continence in the adulterer? 

We may go on to obſerve, that a vg. 
luptuous life is not only at variance with 
every act of perſonal conduct and (4. 
government, but is likewiſe found to hae 
lictle fellowſhip or alliance with any kind 
or degree of ſocial virtue. There is 2; 
natural a connection between che ſevey 
ſorts of the vices as of the virtues; and 
the gradation is as eaſy from the one to 
the other; ſo that we need not wonder, 
if thoſe that have indulged themſelves in 
the vices of concupiſcence, ſhould ſoon 
make the reſt familiar to them. They 
that cannot regulate their appetites, wil 
be as little able to govern the paſſions that 


are excited and inflamed by them; ard 


when theſe, in each other's aid and afif. 
ance, demand to be gratified, what op- 
poſite principle ſhall we ſeek for to cout. 
teract and repreſs their united force? 
Shall we expect to find in the voluptuary 
the kind beneficent ſentiments of hum. 
nity? No. Self-indulgence centers in 
itſelf ; hates all avocation from pleaſures; 
turns away its face from the fight of 
miſery, or hardens itſelf to behold it with. 
out ſympathy : it is not grieved for the 
affliction of Joſeph ; but it can abundant- 
ly create the diſtreſs which it cannot feel 
Does he poſſeſs the uſeful virtues of the 
generous neighbour, or the diſintereſted 
ones of the faithful friend? On the con- 
trary, where do we find, that the man in. 
flamed with wine, or tranſported wit 
luſt, is at all apt to confider whom he of- 
fends, or whom he injures ; whoſe rept- 
tation he wounds, or whole peace he de- 
ſtroys; whoſe confidence he abuſes, 0r 
whoſe innocence he betrays ; what friend- 
ſhip he violates, or what enmities he 
creates ? Nay, is he not frequently ſeen 
to break through the ſtrongeſt ties, ee 
of natural affection itſelf; for what ce. 
gree of it can he be ſuppoſed to 7etan 


who abandons himſelf to vices, which mb 
| certainly 


. 
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-rainly waſte his fortune, as well as bis 
ay too. often entail upon his un- 
deſcendants infamy, poverty and 
Cafes? Or, in ſhort, can he be in any 
reſpedt a uſeful member of the communi- 
when voluptuouſneſs is ſo evidentl 

firo&ive of all ſocial happineſs, as 1t 
endicates all thoſe virtues which are the 
{apport and ſtrength of ſociety, and uſhers 
in all thoſe vices which diſorder, enfeeble, 
ud, ſhould they become epidemical, muſt 
Jifolve it? For as induſtry and frugality 
ne nurſed by temperance, ſo a proſtitu- 


tion to pleaſures engenders ſloth and lux- 


ary, and muſt be fed by extravagance 
ind as that cannot long be ſupported by 
integrity and honeſty, the great pillars of 
cvil ſociety, it will ſupport itſelf by force 
and fraud, and every a& of injuſtice. 
Iran whence, ſays St. James, come wars 
ard fightings among you Came they not 
bexce, even of your luſts? (James, iv. 1.) 
Ard in the catalogue of the works of 
the fleſh enumerated by St. Paul, to 
adultery, fornication, uncleanneſs, laciviouſ- 
wſs, ſucceed Hatred, variance, emulation, 


wrath, ftrife, ſeditions, hergſies, envyings, 


who hath woe ? favs the wiſe man, who 
bath ſorrow ? who hath contentions ? who 
lath babbling ? who hath wounds without 
cauſe? They that tarry long at the wine, 
they that go to ſeek mixt wine, (Prov. 
xa, 29, 30.) 

Let us advance yet one ſtep further, to 
ſee what ruin and deſolation is made by 
a irregular indulgence in ſenſual plea- 
fures in the higheſt attainment of man's 
tature, the Chriſtian life. And if it has 
been made appear that ſuch an indul- 
"yg does greatly enervate and corrupt 

e mind in its mere natural and moral 
late, how much more muſt it war againſt 
and wound the ſoul in its ſpiritual one? A 
Yoluptuous life is at variance with the 
very eſſence of the Chriſtian inſtitution ; 
the great end and deſign of which was to 


io ſpiritualize our affections, and to puri- 
fy our nature by the means of race, that 
ve might be veſſels of honour; ſanCtified 
ad prepared for glory. It is the firſt 
engagew ent we enter into upon our ad- 
miſion into the Chriſtian covenant by 
ptſm, 4 that we renounce all carnal 
ire of the fleſh, ſo that we will not 
allow nor be led by them.” The ex- 
Me is the emblem of purity ; and 
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fleſh (ſays the ſame Apoſtle), 


murders. (Gal. v. 19, 20, 21.) Aud 


reſcue us from the dominion of our luſts, 
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by the inward operation of it we are dedi- 
cated as holy unto God: Our bodies arg 
the temples of the Holy Gh:ft, who cannot 
inhabit impurity and corruption. In 
conſequence of this, the works of the fleſh 
are conſtantly ſet in oppotition to the 
works of the ſpirit; and the carnal mind 
is repreſented as enmity againſt God; 


for it is not ſubjet to the law of God, ner 


indeed can be. (Rom. viii. 


77 Fer the 
ufleth againſt 
the ſpirit, and the ſpirit againſt. the flejp ; 
and theſe are contrary the one to the uther. 
(Gal. v. 17.) So that there is no recon- 
ciling the profeſſion of the ſpiritual reli- 
gion of Chriſt with an indulgence in 
ſenſual luſts; as there is not a ſingle 
Chriſtian grace that can take root and 
grow in our hearts, unleſs they are firſt 
purified from all evil and corrupt affect- 
ions, from every impure and inordinate 
deſire : but, if a mon purge himjelf from 
theſe, he ſhall be a weſſel unto honour, 


Janctified aud meet for the Maſter's uſe, and 


prepared for everygood work. (2 Tim. ii. 21.) 
Prepared for the reception of every 
virtue and grace that can adorn the 
Chriſtian in this life; and prepared for 
the exaltation and reward of them in a 
better. For indeed this purity of heart 
which our religion requires of us is no 
more than what is abſolutely neceſſary to 
qualify us for heaven, and cannot be 
diſpenſed with from the very nature of the 


| happineſs that is there to be revealed. 


The kingdom of glory is a ſpiritual king- 
dom ; and all the enjoyments of it are 
of a ſpiritual nature; and they who will 
be partakers of them muſt' farſt endea- 
vour to acquire a reliſh and favour of 
things ſpiritual, and .muſt begin their 
preparations for heaven by cultivatin 

thoſe graces which they fhall —. 
hereafter, and by reſtraining thoſe appe- 
tites which can meet with no gratification 
there. It is a notion to which the light 
of nature carried ſeveral of the more ex- 
alted Heathens, and which many emi- 
nent Chriſtian writers have thought not 
diſagreeable to the revealed notices of a 
future ſtate, that the vicious inclinations 
which the ſoul contracts in the body 
through habits of luſt and ſenſuality, and 
their conſequent train of vices, do inſi- 
nuate themſelves into the very ſubſtance of 
the ſoul, and adhere to it, like a leproſy, 
in its ſeparate ſtate. In this light it 
appears, that the ſenſualiſt cannot partake 
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of the joys of heaven, not only through 
an excluſion from them by a moral de- 
cree, but throngh an inability to taſte 
them from a natural incapacity; and that, 
with all his depraved appetites about him, 
he could have no ſenſe of the pleaſures of 
heaven were he placed there. But how- 
ever that may be, this is certain—that 
be will never be put to the trial. 
Whether the inclinations themſelves ſub. 
fiſt in the ſoul or not, we know at leaſt 
the guilt which they communicate will 
inſeparably cleave to it for ever; and no 


pollution will ever be admitted into the · 


preſence of God, who is of purer eyes 
than to behold impurity: He placeth 
before his throne thoſe only that are in 
the white robes of righteouſneſs ; but 
neither drunkards, nor adulterers, nor 
fornicators, nor unclean perſons, can have 
any inheritance in the kingdom of Chriſt 
and of God. | 

I have now gone through the ſeveral 
conſiderations I purpoſed to lay before 
you, in order to ſhew what fatal miſ- 
chiefs and. irretrievable ruin an intempe- 
rate purſuit of ſenſual pleaſures brings 
upon the whole man, in every ſtage and 
condition of his being. And certainly 
they muſt have great weight with all 
that retain any ſenſe of the dignity and 


perfection of human nature; that have 


any regard for their health and peace; 
for the regular enjoyment of their facul- 
ties; for the improvement of their un- 
derſtanding ; for their increaſe in virtue; 


in ſhort, that have any true reliſh for 


happineſs in this world, or expectations 
of bliſs in that which is to come. Theſe 
indeed are conſiderations of general con- 
cern, and affect all orders and degrees 
of men and of Chriſtians. But there is 
ſomething ſo peculiar in the circumſtances 
of a learned and religious education, 
and the topics of this diſcourſe may be 
applied with ſuch ſingular propriety and 
foree to thoſe who have the advantages 
of it, that I ſhall entreat your patience 
and attention a little longer, while I make 
this ſpecial application, which, I truſt, 
may prove as uſeful as it is appoſite. 
From a thorough infight into human 
nature, with a watchful eye and kind 
attention to the vanity and intemperate 
heat of youth, with well-weighed mea- 
fures for the advancemert of all uſeful 
literature and the continual ſuppert and 
increaſe of virtue and picty, have the 
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wiſe and religious inſtitutors of the rule; 
of conduct and government in places of 
education, done all that human prudence 
could do, to promote the molt excellent 
and beneficial deſign, by the moſt rations] 
and well-concerted means. They firſt 
laid the foundation well, in the di cipline 
and regulation of the appetites, They 
put them under the reſtraint of whole. 
ſome and frugal rules, to place them out 
of the reach of intemperance, and to pre- 
clude an exceſs that would ſerve only to 
corrupt, inflame and torment them, 
They are fed with food convenient for 
them; with ſimplicity yet ſufficiency; 
with a kind though cautious hand. 5B 
this means the ſeeds of vice are ſtifled in 
their birth; young perſons are here re. 
moved from temptations, to which other; 
from a leſs happy ſituation are too fre. 
quently expoſed ; and by an early habit of 
temperance and felf-command they ma 
learn either to prevent all irregular ſoli 
citations, or with eaſe to control them, 
Happy are they, who by a thankful en. 
joy ment of theſe advantages, and a willing 
compliance with theſe rules, lay up in 
ſtore for the reſt of their life, virtue, 
health, and peace ! | 
Vain indeed would be the expeQtation 
of any real progreſs in intellectual ard 
moral improvements, were not the found- 
ation thus laid in ftri& regularity and 
temperance; were the ſenſual appetites 
to be pampered in youth, or even vitiated 
with that degree of indulgence wiuch an 
extravagant world may allow and call 
elegance, but in a place of education 
would be downright luxury. The talte 
of ſenſval pleaſures muſt be checked and 
abated in them, that they may acquire a 
reliſh of the more ſublime pleaſures that 
reſult from reaſon and religion; that they 
may purſue them with effect, and enjoy 
them without avocation. And have they 
not in this place every motive, aſſitance 
and encouragement to engage them in 2 
virtuous and moral life, and to animate 
them in tha atainment of uſeful learning? 
What rank or condition of youth is there 
that has not daily and hourly opportvni- 
ties of laying in ſupplies of knowledge 
and virtue, that will in every ſtation 0 
life be equally ſerviceable and ornamental 
to themſelves, and beneficial to mankind: 
And ſhall any one dare to convert tus 
houſe of diſcipline and learning, 199 8 


houſe of diſſoluteneſs, EXLravagauees! 1 
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germ. II. 
: With what an aggravation of guilt 
1 load themſelves, who at the ſame 
ine that they are purſuing their own 
un pineſs, ſacrilegiouſſy break through 
il the fences of good order and govern- 
ment, and by their practice, ſeducement 
ard example; do what in them hes to in- 
raduce into theſe ſchools of frugality, 
ſobriety, and temperance, all the mad 
\ces aud vain gaicties of a licentious and 
yeluptaous age? What have they to 
anſyer for, who, while they profligately 
Cuander away that moſt precious part of 
tine, which is the only ſeaſon of applica- 
un and improvement, to their own irre- 
wereable loſs, encourage one another in 
an idle and ſenſual courſe of lite, and by 
ſpreading wide the contagion reflect a 
{candal upon, and ſtrive to bring into 
public diſbſteem, the place of their edu- 
eaion, where induſtry, literature, virtue, 
decency, and whatever elle is praiſe- 


worthy, did for ages flouriſh and abound ? 


þ; this the genuine fruit of the pious care 
af our anceſtors for the ſecurity and pro- 
gation of religion and good manners 
u be lateſt poſterity ? Is this at laſt the 
revard of their munificence ? or does this 
conduct correſpond with their views, or 
vita the juſt expectations and demands of 
your friends and your country? 

Nor let any one vainly imagine, that 
be :ime and valuable opportunities, which 
ze now loſt, can hereafter be recalled at 
wi; or that he, who has run out his 
youthful days in diſſipation and pleaſure, 
Kill have it in his power to ſtop when he 
plezſes, and make a wiſer uſe of his riper 
ers, Yet this is too generally the falla- 
cus hope that flatters the youth in his 
ſeaival indulgences, and leads him inſen- 
ay on in the treacherous ways of vice, 
Wit is now too late to return. There 
ue te who at one plunge fo totally im- 
Rerge in pleaſures as to drown at once 
a power of reaſon and conſcience. They 
premiſe themſelves that they can indulge 
eit appetites to ſuch a point only, and 
ein check and turn them back when they 
hne run their allotted race. I do not 
need fay that there never have been 

in whom the ſtrong ferment of 
Joutaful luſts may have happily ſubſided, 
= vho may have brought forth fruits of 
wendment and diſplayed many eminent 
Kits, God forbid! that even the moſt 
19085 vices of youth ſhould be abſo- 
=! ncorgible, But I may veuture 
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to affirm, that the inſtances in this caſe 
have been ſo rare, that it is very danger- 
ous for any one to truſt to the experi- 
ment upon a preſumption that he ſhall 
add to the number. The only ſure way 
to make any proficiency in a virtuous 
life is to ſct out in it betimes. It is then, 
when our inclinations are trained upon the 
way that they ſhould lead us, that cuſtom 
ſoon makes the beſt habits the moſt 
agreeable; the ways of wiſdom become 
the ways of pleaſantneſs, and every ſtep 
we advance they grow more caſy and 
more delightful. But on the contrary, 
when vicious head-ſtroag appetites are to 
be reclaimed, and inveterate habits to be 
corrected, what ſecurity can we give our- 
ſelves that we ſhall have either inclina- 
tion, reſolution, or power, to ſtop, and 
turn back, and recover the right way 
from which we have ſo long and fo wide- 


ly wandered, and enter upon a new life, 


when perhaps our ſtrength now faileth us, 


and we know not how near we may be to 


our journey's end ? 

Theſe reflections I have ſuggeſted 
principally for the ſake of thole, who 
allowing themſelves in greater indulgences 
than are conſiſtent with a liberal and 
virtuous education, give evident proofs 
that they are not ſufficiently aware of the 
dangerous encroachments and the pecu- 
liar deceitfulneſs of pleaſurable fin, 
Happy for them! would they once ſeri- 
ouily conſider their ways; and no time 
can be more proper than when theſe 
ſolemn ſeaſons of recollection and religi- 
ous diſcipline ſhould particularly diſpoſe 
them to ſeriouſneſs and thought. They 
would then diſcover, that though they are 
a while carried gently and ſupinely down 
the ſmooth ſtream of pleaſure, yet ſoon 
the torrent will grow too violent to be 
ſtemmed; the waves will ariſe, and 
daſh them upon rocks or ſink them in 
Whirlpools. It is therefore the part of 
prudence to ſtop ſhort while they may; 
and to divert their courſe into a different 
channel, which, whatever obſtructions and 
difliculties they may labour with at firſt, 
will every day become more practicable 
and pleaſing, and will aſſuredly carry 
them to a ſerene and ſecure haven. But if 
neither the apprehenſion of the dangers, 

nxieties, and miſeries, that are the ſure 
attendants upon vice and voluptuouſneſs 
in this life, can awaken their fears; nor 
the ailurance of that calm ſelſ-poſſeſſion, 
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that regular enjoyment of all the faculties introduces to our notice the general prin. 
of body and mind, that health, peace, and ciple of virtue; and then proceeds to a 
Joy, which are the aſſociates of temperance perfect and diſtin enumeration of the 
and virtue, can win upon their inclina- ſeveral ſpecies of it, with that accuracy 
tions; then—Rejoice, O young man, in thy which a careful and judicious reader ma 
youth, and let thy heart cheer thee, in the always diſcover in his writings, An ex. 


days of thy youth, and walk in the ways amination into the ſenſe of the words he 


thy heart, and in the ſight of thine eyes: but makes uſe of, in the order in which the 
know thou, that for all theſe things God lie, will ſhew the juſtneſs of this remark, 
 ewill bring thee into judgement. (Eccleſ, Firſt, then; whatſoever things are true, 
xi. 9.) theſe we are to think upon, and implant 
in our 3 » = fixed principles of 
| | | our conduct. Truth is the great founda. 
SERMON III. tion and teſt of aN For which 


The Excellence of the Chriſtian 7<2fon, we find in the moſt ancient wri. 
Morality | ters, both ſacred and profane, that it is 

Y a comprehenſive name for the whole 

[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at ſyſtem of virtue 3 and a lie is often uſed 
Chriſt Church, Nov. 15th, 12761, ] as an equivalent term to vice. When 

| the old heathen moraliſts would recom. 


Pall. iv. 8. mend a right and virtuous conduct, they 


Finally, Brethren, whatſoever things are true, adviſe men to pay the ſame repard to 
whatſoever things are honeſt, whatſoever things 


What f truth in actions as in words; to live a life 
are juſt, whatſoever things are pure, whatſoever f ks wb f 2 
things are lovely, whatſoever things are of good © truth; to be no more guilty of a lie in 
report: if there be any virtue, and if there be practice than in converſation. And the 
any praiſe, think on theſe things. Scriptures ſpeak the ſame kind or lan- 

, guage: In them, the great Creator him- 

4 Bak: Apoſtle has here given us in one 

view, a complete and beautiful law is the truth. The Saviour of the 
ſyſtem of the Chriſtian morality. Such world, who came to teach men the per- 
is the propriety and extent of the words fect will of God, calls himſelf the truth 
he has made uſe of, as to expreſs every and the life : His divine doctrine is through 


. eſſential virtue, and every ornamental the whole New Teſtament, called 24 


grace. Not only the things that are true, ruth as it is in Jeſus; the word of truth; 
and honeſt, and juſt, and pure, are re- the avay of truth ; aud iruth itſelf. And, 
commended to us, but thoſe likewiſe that on the contrary, the wicked one, the 
are lovely and of good report. If there original author of all evil principles and 
be any virtue that we are to think upon practices, is intitled the father of hes. 
and contemplate ; to eſteem and value it And there is a ftri& propriety in this 
highly, and to fix it in our minds. But kind of language. For all the moral 
this, it ſeems, is not ſufficient, We muſt virtues are of eternal truth and goodnels, 
go on to greater perfection; and if their correſpondent to the immutable nature 
be any praiſe ; Si quid cum wvirtute conjunc- and perfections of God, and invariable as 
tum, & laudabile eſt, ſays Caſtalio upon the origin from which they are derived, 
the place: if there be any thing truly And therefore it is certain, we may 35 
laudable, that is connected with virtue, well contradict the truth of things in price 
and renders it amiable and graceful in the tice, as deny it in ſpeculation. Thus, 
eyes of men that likewiſe muſt be the for inſtance; if I neglect to pay a! 
object of cur contemplation and purſuit. homage to God, and live in a preſumptu- 
In order to ſhew the extent and per- ous violation of his laws; is it not, n 


ſection of the Chriſtian morals, I ſhall effect, to declare, that 1, a dependent 
firſt inquire into the general nature of creature, owe him neither ſubmiſſion or 


the virtues recited in my text. obedience? which is abſolutely falle. It 


And, ſecondly, I ſhall confider them I refuſe to acknowledge his mercies I? 


under the advantages of that cultivation the redemption of mankind by ** 
and improvement, which the Apoſtle re- Jeſus; is it not the ſame thing a5 7 if 
commends. that I wanted no aſſurance of pram e 

Upon a critical view of the paſſige tranſgreſſions, no means of reconciliation 


before us, we ſhall find that St. Paul firſt to my offended God; orthat I had no 17 


elf is ſtyled the God of truth; and his 


condut 
are try 

But 
fine vi 
give ! 
procee 
a perf, 
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of an inſtructor or an aſſiſtant to lead me 
in the way of life ? both which preſump- 
tions are undoubtedly contrary to truth: 
and as in thele inſtances we diſclaim the 
eneral principles of natural or revealed 
religion, 10 by every immoral action we 
<ntradi ſome particular truth. If I 
am guilty of injuſtice, I diſallow the 


bred maxim of equity, in not doing to 


1 1 am ungrateful to my benefactor, I 
deny that kindneſs deſerves a requital : 
and if I am intemperate and voluptuous, 
] plainly declare, that there is no occa- 
fon for the appetites to be under the 
control and guidance of the ſuperior 
faculty of reaſon. In ſhort, whenever 
ve deviate from virtue, we adopt ſome 
falle principle or maxim, as the govern- 
wg rule of our actions in that inſtance; 
whereas truth is the one invariable ſtand- 
ard, to which we are obliged to con- 
form, by making the courſe of our life 
2nd manners correſpondent to the will of 
God; ſuitable to that ſtate and order of 
things which he has conſtituted in nature; 
and agreeable to our own frame and ſitu- 
ation, to the relation we bear, and the 
yarious obligations we are under, to other 
beings. Thus we ſee, that virtue in 
general conſiſts in the conformity of our 
ations to truth; and that St. Paul has 
preferibed to us an univerſal rule of life, 
taking in the whole compaſs of our moral 
| conduct, when he ſays, auhatſcever things 
are true, think on theſe things. 
| But he thought it not ſufficient to de- 
dne virtue in its general nature only; to 
; give us a more diſtinct idea of it, he 
proceeds to recount its ſeveral ſpecies by 
perfect and exact enumeration. Theſe 
ae comprehended in the following ex- 
preſions: avhat/oever things are honeſt, 
whatſever things are juſt, whatſeever 
things are pure. 

The term honeſt in this place, though 
jou allow it the ſame force as the Latin 
bon, is very far from reaching the 
ſent of the original word Stu, which is 
rendered in the margin of our bibles, 
wh much more propriety, venerable : 
dor does even this word, in our language, 

ewe ow * full meaning of the ori- 
„Ae you include in it the notion 
"pk 8 „on account of its re- 
"rok can The root, whoſe ſigni- 
ab of reli ams, Properly imports an 

enngicus wor ſhip, Legt io, a word 


hers, what I would they ſhould do 10 me. 
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of the ſame origin, ſigniſies the holy 
place where religious myſteries were ce- 
lebrated. And a few inſtances will ſerve 
to ſhew that this ſenſe is by no means 
foreign to the derivative of my text. 
The author of the ſecond book of Mac- 


cabees expreſſes by it the majeſty and 


ſanctity of the temple : he uſes it likewiſe 
as deſcriptive of the ſabbath, calling it 
the moſt ſacred day : he gives it as an 
epithet to their venerable and holy laws : 
and he aſcribes it to God, as an attribute 
of his moſt holy and glorious name. To 
the ſame ſenſe it is applied by the pri- 
mitive eccleſiaſtical writers. One in- 
ſtance among many may ſerve for an ex- 
ample, Clement of Alexandria, ſpeak- 
ing of image-worſhip, condemns the 
praQtice of it for this reaſon : becauſe it 
infringes v ‘ji Ts O; it is an 
encroachment upon the venerability of 
the Deity. From this uſe and ſenſe of 
the original word, the precept of St. 
Paul will appear to have this meaning. 
Whatſoever is truly reverend and ſacred, 
whatſoever, as ſuch, is the proper object of 
your veneration, think on theſe things. 
Under this head therefore muſt, in a 
particular manner, be included all the 
duties we owe to God; all the offices of 
piety and religious worſhip. Theſe ne- 
ceſſarily ariſe from a contemplation of the 
adorable perfections of that infinite Being, 
who will for ever be the object of the 
higheſt degree of veneration to all rati- 
onal creatures in the univerſe. A rela- 
tive and ſubordinate veneration has like- 
wiſe been paid in all ages and countries 
to every thing that has a conneCtion with 
divine worſhip : for which reaſon, places 
and things dedicated to the ſervice of 
God have always been eſteemed ſacred. 
AT Oiaxiv2y wok uTwe £26 TEINS: 3 the m1- 
niſters of the goſpel are to remember, 
that they likewiſe have a ſacred and re- 
verend character to ſupport. When we 
are called upon therefore to think upon 
whatſoever things are venerable, we are 
excited eſpecially to form in our minds 
the moſt awful ſentiments of the majeſty 
of God, and not to be wanting in the 


homage and duty we owe to him; in 


veneration of what belongs to him ; or 

in any expreſſions of reverence in the 

performance of our religious adoration. 
The Apoſtle having thus ſecured our 


regard to the firſt claſs of moral duties, 


namely, ſuch as we owe to God, he 
Pp 2 pro- 
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flow from theſe are of great variety and 


all occaſions inviolate, wherein the eſſence 


proceeds next to recommend thoſe that ment for any intellectual and ſpiritual 
are due to men—/hatſoever things are employment. The Scriptures always 
Juſt, think on theſe things, — By this ex- ſpeak of them in ſuch a manner, 
preſſion he denotes the general principles 
of juſtice and equity; and the offices that 


h ot as to 
ſhew, that whatever is contrary to a life 


of temperance, ſobriety, and chaſti ix 
pollution. Senſuality of every kind turn: 
extent. An exact and ſcrupulous regard the man into the brute : it deſtroys the 
to the rights of others, with a deliberate purity and ſanctity of the rational nature 
and fixed purpoſe to preſerve them upon it profanes the temple of the Holy Ghoſt 
and actually diſqualifies us from riſing 10 
of juſtice conſiſts, ſecures the practice of that exalted ſtate of happineſs in heaven 
the whole ſyſtem of ſocial virtues. For where nothing that defileth can make ity 
the rights of men exact from us whatever approach. 22 
they have a juſt and reaſonable claim to St. Paul having thus far recommended 
in their perſons, properties, and charac- to us the contemplation and purſuit of 


ters. It is a very low and imperfect virtue, firſt under the character of its 


kind of juſtice, merely to abſtain from general nature, and then in the accurate 
injuries. We muſt be active in the ex. diſtribution of it into its three great 
erciſe of this virtue: as occaſions and branches of piety, juſtice, and temper- 


_ circumſtances require, we mult be juſt to ance ; he proceeds, in the next place, to 


the merits of men by commendation and carry our virtues to their preateſt im« 
favour ; we muſt be juſt to their neceſſi- provement and perfection, by preſcrib. 
ties by charitable relief; we muſt be juſt ing to us the cultivation of every thing 
to their infirmities by candor and hu- that has a connection with them, ſo as to 
manity. In ſhort, the exerciſe of juſtice render them amiable and reputable: 
does not only exclude oppreſſion and Whatfeever things are lovely, whatever 
fraud, and the groſſer kinds of iniquity, things are of good report—think on thej 
but it is inconſiſtent likewiſe with rigor things. As if he had ſaid; Purſue vir. 
and ſeverity in the purſuit of our legal tue upon its right principle; admit no- 
demands; with envious competitions, thing into your practice but what is con- 
and undermining arts; with ſlander, de- ſiſtent with truth: and follow this, where 
traction, and cenſoriouſneſs; and with it leads you, through the comprehenſive 


every thing that betrays a malevolent and diviſion of the duties you owe to God, to 


ungenerous ſpirit. So that when St. men, and to yourſelves. But be careful, 
Faul recommends to us whatſoever things at the fame time, that you diſcharge 
are juſt, he recommends the practice of theſe duties in ſuch a manner as to throw 
every virtue, that men can exerciſe to- a light upon your good works, adding 
wards each other, that has any tendency grace to your virtues, and making them, 
to eſtabliſh or promote the welfare, re- as much as poſlible, the object of imita- 
gularity, or happineſs, of ſociety. tion and praiſe. 

The remaining branch of moral virtue This is by no means an unneceſſary 
produces ſuch as regard ourſelves: and addition to virtue ; as will plainly appear, 
theſe are contained in the expreſſion, if we reflect upon the very different ap- 
whatſoever things are pure. This word pearances it aiſumes from the manner i 
perhaps, in its ſtriſt and primary ſenſe, which it is practiſed, It Is this which 
may be confined to the virtues of conti- makes as great a diſtinction in moral be- 
nence and chaſtity: but we may extend haviour as in civil; ſo that actions, found- 
its ſignification farther, ſo as to import ed on the ſame principle, ſhall in one 
a ſtrict abſtinence from all ſuch polluted view make virtue defirable and lovely, 
pleaſures, as are contrary to temperance inviting the public regard; and, in and: 
in general; from all irregular gratifica- ther, ſhall make it unamiable and di 
tions whatſoever of the ſenſual appetites. taſteful, deterring men from the purſuit 
For all irrational and baſe indulgences of of it, and forbidding them to embrace 
this kind ſpread a defilement and tamt it. 


over the ſoul, by enſlaving it to groſs How venerable, for inſtance, 13 the 


conceptions, and blotting it with the appearance of rational and manly Fg 
traces of foul defires, and by that means manifeſting the inward ſentiments of tn 


rendering it utterly incapable of refine- heart in the performance 5 


Sed. VIII. 


Term. III. 
1doration, by decent geſture, by a com- 
ed and ſerious deportment, by looks 
{all of affiance, gratitude, and affection, 
where fervour is tempered with ſobriety, 
and confidence with humility! Very 
kferent from this is the indolent and 
ananimated demeanor of ſome, and the 
enthuſiaſtic air of others, who, though 
both may poſſibly have their thoughts 
| fxed upon Heaven, yet certainly they 
neither of them contribute to make the 
beauty of holineſs apparent in the public 
worſup of God, but rather deaden or 
| diſtort the genuine features of piety, by 
| neglecting or overſtraining the forms of 
$ it, | | 
: The caſe is the ſame with reſpect to 
t WT he ſocial virtues, which are very ill re- 
. commended by a cynical moroſeneſs, or 
J a foical inflexibility. In what a differ- 
+ WT cn light are liberality and generoſity 
+ WT ſeen, when the manner of conferring the 
g WT benefation ſhall either double the kind- 
0 neſs, or ſhall make the perſon obliged 
': out of humour, and almoſt unthankful 
for the favour he receives? Sincerity 
ſcarce appears to be the ſame virtue, 
when it expreſſes itſelf with an unbe- 
coming freedom or an unguarded blunt- 
neſs of ſpeech, regarding neither perſons 
nor ſeaſons ; and when it maintains the 
lane regard to truth, with a civility and 
decency in words and actions. In ſhort, 
we always do an injury to virtue, when 
we do not clothe it in a becoming dreſs, 
ud give it all the advantages and luſtre 
it is capable of receiving. Nay, in 
truth, we take away from its very eſſence, 
ad hinder every good action from being 
the res integra that it ought to be, 
Menever we ſuffer any thing heteroge- 
edu or diſagreeable to its nature to be 
mixed with it. No man therefore ſhould 


T a be contented with himſelf as a real lover 
* ud practiſer of virtue, unleſs he aims to 


ercel in virtue; which he cannot do, 
meß he makes a good life a graceful 
de, and performs every right action in 
lie deſt and moſt becoming manner, 
Tully, in his Book of Offices, is very 
Pricular in his obſervations upon the 
* & decorum ; for this reaſon, be- 
"wp _ 15 no time or ſituation of life, 
- 245 not a correſpondent duty be- 
8 to it; nor is there a duty with- 
1 3 decency accompanying it, 
| very virtue it is joined to will 


Aprar to be doubled. And he recom- 
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mends the ſame harmonious exaQtneſs in 
the conduct of human life, as is required 
in mufical compoſitions. In theſe, nox 
only the groſſer diſcords are avoided, 


but the leaſt diſſonance that would be 


offenſive to the niceſt ear. And there, 
fore, fays he, be careful to preſerve the 
moſt minute accuracy and proportion in 
moral behaviour, as harmony in actions 
is much more excellent than in ſounds. 
The book of Proverbs and that of 
Eccleſiaſticus abound with precepts and 
obſervations regarding theſe leſſer moral- 
ities, as. they have been called, but 
without which the greater ones cannot be 
complete. Rules of prudence and deco- 
rum are intermixed therein with thoſe of 
the moſt eſſential duties; and wherever 
they are uniformly put in practice, the 
former will be a ſupport and ornament to 
the latter, and will dignify and recom- 
mend the character of the moral and re- 
ligious man. 
Of the ſame kind likewiſe are thoſe 
precepts of the New Teſtament, which 
require our behaviour to be ſuch as be- 
cometh (or is ornamental to) godlineſs ; 
which enjoin us to a Hain from all appear- 
ance of ewil not to let our good be evil- 
ſpoken of —=to have our converſation honeſt — 
and, to provide things honeſt (x4), beau- 
tiful) in the fight of all men. Theſe and 
ſuch like paſſages plainly ſuppoſe, that 
even good actions may be performed in 
ſuch a manner, as not only to loſe that 
engaging luſtre, which ſhould make 
them appear lovely, and entitle them to 
reputation and praiſe, but even ſo as to 
give offence. And the ſame decorum, 
which muſt be obſerved, if we would 
give a beauty and perfection to our mo- 
ral conduct, St. Paul likewiſe extends to 
our converſation; let your ſpeech be al- 
ways with grace, ſeaſoned with ſalt. It 
is 5 this exactneſs of behaviour, go- 
verned by propriety and decency, as well 
as duty, that we obey the ſame Apoſtle's 
command, in approving the things that 


are excellent, and in ſeeking to excel : and 


by this ave adorn, as it becomes us to do, 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things ; 
we arrive at that degree of Chriſtian per- 
fection required of us, as not only to be 
Blameleſs and harmleſs, without rebuke, 
but to ne as lights in the world, For 
it is not enough for us to be innocent; 
we muſt likewiſe be exemplary: and vir- 
tue can never effectually recommend it- 
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good report. 


when they are properly diſplayed. For 
theſe certainly will appear to greater or 


wears. The more amiable and the 
fairer ſhe is in her own genuine features 


miſh that will for that reaſon be the 
more viſible, and will give the greater 


negligent and ſlovenly appearance; and 
ſhe is disfigured by the trappings that 
affectation gives her; but it is no incon- 
ſiderable improvement that ſhe receives 
from the neat and graceful attire ſhe puts 
on, when Decency is her hand-maid. 
Thus have I endeavoured to deduce 
from the words of my text the plan of 
Chriſtian morality, which is conſtituted 
by the Apoſtle upon the eternal and im- 
| mutable foundation of truth; and is ex- 
= panded Df him into the various branches 
i! that produce the virtues of every differ- 
i ent ſpecies 1n their full extent, and under 
all the advantages they are capable of 
recciving from every thing that has an 
alliance with virtue, that can make it 
deſirable and lovely in the eyes of men, 
the object of imitation and praiſe. 
But wherein, you will ſay, does the 
. Chriſtian morality differ from the Pagan 
morality? Have not the heathen wri- 
ters built theirs upon the ſame founda- 
tion? Have they not diſtinguiſhed the 
ſeveral duties of it in the ſame manner ? 
And have they not very ſtrongly recom- 
mended that decorum of actions, which 
is ſo neceſſary to make virtue amiable ? 
It is allowed, they have done all this : 
and yet the Chriſtian morality may very 
5 juſtly claim the preference. The hea- 
ö chen ſages laid their foundation well, 
ö when they eſtabliſhed moral virtue upon 
i truth. They would have done full bet- 
| ter, could they have told us what truth 


| was, and where 1t was to be found. But 
Ws this they could not do, becauſe they ne- 
| ver diſcovered it themſelves in many 
points of the greateſt importance. "They 
Were ſhametully ignorant in the firſt 
principle and groundwork of all moral- 
iv. For it is certain, that the beſt and 


\ 


ſelf to imitation, unleſs it is /ovely and of wiſeſt of them never arrived at ſuch 

| notions of the Deity, as to think idol 
Indeed many great things have been trous worſhip unlawful, * 
very truly ſaid of the native beauty and ſacrifices to falſe gods, 
intrinſic charms of Virtue; but it is meant rites of their country, and were all idol. 


aters - ] do not except the great 8 
himſelf they were al — 7 75 
leſs advantge, from the different light One ſect of philoſophers, of which man 
ſhe is ſhewn in, and the dreſs that ſhe who had the greateſt influence of — 
and authority profeſſed themſelves to be, 


abſolutely rejected the providence f 
and complexion, the more careful ſhould God: and thoſe who allowed it, ſeem 


we be to keep her clear from every ble- have had but very dark and contracted 
notions of its real operation and conſare 
| interpoſition in all human events. Their 
diſguſt. Certawly ſhe loſes much by a notions of morality were likewiſe in other 


ſyſtems or their practice. On the con. 


IVINITY. Sed. Var 


They offered 
according to the 


reſpects very imperfe& or erroneous, 
Conceit and pride, angry diſputation, 
and envious competition, and a furious 
contention for victory rather than ruth, 
were virtues among the learned in the 
heathen world; whilſt thoſe of meekneſ; 
and humility, ſo ornamental to human 
nature, and fo agreeable to the condi- 
tion of it, had no place either in their 


trary, a quick ſenſe and reſentment of 
injuries, and even a ſpirit of revenge, 
if not carried into execution by any mean 
and baſe methods, were deemed the 
marks of a noble mind. And in fone 
caſes and perſons, that ſacrilegious in- 
piety of ſelf-murder was applauded a 
the moſt heroical action. Then 3s to 
the vices of impurity; it is amazing, 
how licentious they were both in prit- 
ciple and practice, to the diſgrace of 
human nature. Even the great Atle- 
nian legiſlator, when he reſtrained only] 
the ſlaves of his community from tie 
commiſſion of the moſt unnatural ad 
abominable of all vices, virtually pete 
mitted a free indulgence in it to the g. 
tizens, and eſtabliſhed this great 1nqul 
by law. ; 

Very different from this is the truth 
as it is in Jeſus. He modelled his ſyitn 
of morality by the invariable ſtandard of 
truth—the perfect will of God. Þ 
making this fully known to us, he bs 
ſecured the worſhip of the one true 000 
upon the baſis of a rational piety, ! 
ſpirit and in truth. He hath comfort 
and ſuſtained us by the aſſurance oh 
being, every moment of our lives, Wa 
the kind and conſtant care of 
watchful providence ; without whoſe ? 
tice not a ſparrow falleth unto tht & * 


term; III. 
ind by whom the hairs of our head are all 
wnbered. He bath taught us to extend 
dur benevolence to enemies, as well as 
ſciends; to ſubmit ourſelves one to ano- 
ther; and to give the honour that is due 
to all men. He has laboured to inſpire 
tis diſciples with the moſt perfect and ex- 
| led charity towards one another; a love 
that reaches to heaven as well as earth, 
and is the beginning of an eternal union, 
; which neither death nor time can diſſolve. 
Nor is there any virtue that can contri- 
bute to the real happineſs of ſociety, or 
to the inward peace and tranquillity of 
r 
7 


our own minds, that does not make a part 


of his divine religion. 
tentment, humility, forgiveneſs, forbear- 
ance, meekneſs, gentleneſs, and good- 
nels; every ornament of a quiet and in- 
offenſive, unoffended ſpirit, is taken into 
the Chriſtian morals. They give a per- 
ſeclon to every other virtue that can be 
named, and refine all the duties we owe 
to God, to man, and to ourſelves, And 
hence we may obſerve, that the becom- 
ng and pleaſing gracefulneſs of the good 
Chriſtian's demeanour 1s not acquired 
from rules of decorum, that reach only 
to outward appearances, and teach the 
art of behaviour; but it {prings from the 
very ſpirit of his religion, and grows up- 
en the mild and gentle virtues that are 
peculzar to it as its natural fruit. 

There is yet one thing more to be add- 
ed, that muſt ſhew the perfection and 
ſublimity of the Chriſtian ſcheme of mo- 
nlity above any other, which is, that it 
taza reſpect to man, not merely as an in- 
habitant of this world, but as a citizen of 
heaven. It is for this reaſon, that it takes 
in many virtues as eſſential and ornament- 
ato the Chriſtian life, which were very 
little eſteemed by the moſt moral hea- 
tens. Nor indeed could it be expected, 
that ſuch virtues as conſiſt in a generous 
Ciregard and contempt for the things of 
Ws world; in the mortification of our 
petites; in the forgiveneſs of injuries 
won 2 principle of religion, and many 
Cters, ſhould be adopted by thoſe, whoſe 

gud and uncertain hopes in a future 
late, left them too much under the in- 
wence of an attachment to the honours, 
riches, or pleaſures, of this preſent life. 

hereas the ſure proſpect of eternity, 
= anmates every fincere believer in 
Ara not only ſhews the reaſonableneſs 
| **+ propriety of thoſe yirtues, but makes 
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| lue of his inſtructions. 
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them practicable, eaſy, and delightful. 
'The contemplation of the infinite mercy 
and love of God, ſo eminently diſplayed 
to him in his redemption, carries him with 
irreſiſtible motives to the practice of 
every moral duty, and every Chriſtian 
ro that can purify his nature, and re- 

ne his manners; ſo as to make him 2 
fit companion for angels and glorified 
ſaints in heaven, where the beauty of 
holineſs is perfect without ſpot or blemiſh ; 
and its everlaſting happineſs as complete 
as the preſence of God can make it. 


SERMON ty. 
The Wiſdom of Chriſt's Miniſtry, 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at 
Chriſt Church, Dec, 11th, 1763.] 


Luxe, vii. 35. 
But Wiſdom is juſtified of all her children, 


1 earlieſt and ſtrongeſt prejudice 
that was conceived againſt the perſon 
and doctrine of our bleſſed Saviour, aroſe 
from his manner of intercourſe and com- 
munication with mankind; which was 
thought to be unſuitable to the dignity of 
the character he had aſſumed. The wiſe 
men, both of the Jews and Gentiles, con- 
curred in this opinion. For we find, the 
Scribes and Phariſees were offended at 
him, becauſe they imagined, that a true 
prophet would never debaſe himſelf fo 
much, as to mix with the multitude, and 
converſe with publicans and ſinners. And 
the chief objeCtion inſiſted upon by Celſus 
and other learned heathens, in their op- 
poſition to Chriſtianity, was founded up- 
on this preſumption : 'That he muſt be very 
ill qualified to be a teacher of wiſdom, 
who could not riſe above the meanneſs of 
his birth and education, but afociated 
himſelf with the loweſt and vileſt of the 
people, amongſt whom it was his ambi- 
tion to make proſelytes: from which cir- 
cumſtance alone, as they judged, a true 
eſtimate might be formed both of the 
character of the teacher, and of the va- 


inquire into this matter with impartiality 
and attention, we ſhall diſcover the ſame 
divine wiſdom in the method made uſe of 
by our Saviour in the publication of his 
doctrines, as evidently diſplays itſelf in the 
doctrines chemſelves; and there will ap- 
Pear 
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pear a ſingular propriety and fitneſs in his 
choice of life and converſation, to pro- 
mote the great buſineſs he had m hand, 
when he came into the world, and dwelt 
among us. 

The confideration of my text will lead 
us to this ſubject; as you will clearly per- 
ceive, by looking into the connection it 
has with the foregoing verſes. 

Our bleſſed Lord had frequent occa- 
ſions given him, of cenſuring the per- 
verſeneſs and obſtinacy of his countrymen, 
who, though they wiſhed for a prophet, 
and expected one, yet capricioully reject- 
ed thole who had appeared in that cha- 
rafter. N hereunto, ſays he, ſhall I liken 
the men of this generation ® They are like 
unto children ſitting in the market-place, and 
ſaying, wwe have piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced ; awe have mourned unto you, and 
ye have not wept. Whether the children 
played in mimicry of the ſprightly muſic 
at the Jewiſh feſtivals, or of the mourn- 
ful dirges at their funerals, their com- 
panions, it ſeems, were froward and 
peeviſh, and were not to be moved either 
with the mirthful or melancholy ſtrains of 
their pipes. To theſe he reſembles the 
2 in their reception both of John the 

aptiſt and himſelf. The former they 
looked upon as a man poſſeſſed with an 
evil ſpirit, and mad, on account of the 
great auſterities of his life: and the latter 
they treated with contempt, becauſe he 
eat and drank in a familiar and friendly 
manner, even with perſons of no great 
eſteem. 
eating bread, nor drinking wine, and ye ſay, 


he hath a devil : the Son of 


gluttonous man and a winz-bibber, a friend 


of publicans and ſinners. Then follow the 


words of my text, but H/dom is juſl ified of 


all her children. This was probably a 
proverbial expreſſion in uſe among the 
Jews; and our Saviour, in his preſent ap- 
plication of it, may be underſtood to have 
ſpoken to this effect: In the execution of 
any important commiſſion or office, wile 
men will put on ſuch appearances as beſt 


become their character, and will uſe ſuch 


means as are molt likely to accompliſh the 
deſign they have in view; and the event 
will abundantly juſtify and ſhew the wiſ- 
dom of their proceedings. You were of- 
fended at the great ſelf-denial and rigor- 
ous diſcipline of John the Baptiſt. But 


his manner of life was ſuitable to the bu- 


— 


DOMESTIC DIVINITY, 


For John the Baptiſt came neither 


Man ts come 


' eating and drinking, and ye ſay, Behold ! a 


Seq, VIr. 


ſineſs he was ſent to tranſact. He came 
to call men to repentance, as preparat 
to the coming of Chriſt's kingdom; and 
proclaimed, as it were, a ſolemn faſt 
uch as you are uſed to keep with great 
auſterity, whenever you implore and ex. 
pect any extraordinary deliverances you 
ſtand in need of. He himſelf ſet you the 
example, and therein acted prudently 
and agreeably to his office, But my ow. 
miſſion is of a different kind, and goes 
farther than his. I am ſent by my Pa. 
ther to publiſh to the world the great re. 
ward of repentance, even the forgiveneſ 
of ſins, and eternal liſe. I come to pro. 
claim theſe glad tidings of ſalvation to al 
of you, and therefore I freely converſe 
with you all; but eſpecially to the poor; 
for they want comfort, and I am at hand 
to give it them; and to ſinners ; for they 
want pardon, and therefore [I ſit at meat 
with them, that I may invite them to re. 
ceive it. My buſineſs is to promote 
the glory of God in the higheſt, on earth 
peace, and good-will towards men ; and[ 
have choſen that way of life, which will 
moſt effectually promote them all: and 
the happy fruits of my converſation here, 
in turning many to righteouſneſs, will 
prove to you, that 1 am guided by that 
wiſdom which cometh from above. 
When Jeſus took upon himſelf the gn. 
cious office of being the Saviour of the 
world, while he lived upon earth, and 
before he made the atonement for tranſ- 
greſſions, it was neceſſary, that he ſhould 
offer to all men, and eſpecially to thoſe 
who were moſt ready to accept them, the 
conditions of pardon and ſalvation which 
he brought down from heaven; that he 
ſhould inſtruct them in the doctrines and 
duties of that goſpel which gave them the 
claim to eternal life ; and that he ſhould 
give convincing proofs of his divine mif- 
ſion, and the authority he had received to 
propole the terms of ſalvation to man- 
kind, by the working of miracles. Such 
buſineſs as this was not to be tranſafted i 
ſecreſy and ſolitude, but required bis - 
pearance in the world, and a free cone. 
ſation with all, to whom the glad tidingt 
of the goſpel were ſent; with the fed 
and the poor, the rulers and the people; 
with thoſe who thought themſelves 
righteous, and thoſe who confeſſed them · 
ſelves to be ſinners. 
That the poor and finful ſhould be er. 


cluded from the care and concern 0 the 
bleſſed 


reat |} 
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| and converſion. 


blefſed Jeſus, who came down from the 
mon Father of all men to be the Sa- 
2 of all, is unreaſonable to imagine. 
that want the comforts of this life, 
ſaad in greater need of the comforts that 
fom the aſſurance of a better that is 

to come; and to thoſe that groan under 
the heavy burthen of their fins, pardon 
and peace 12 moſt neceſſary and welcome. 
But why, you will ſay, was ſuch partiality 
ſewn, ſuch preference given to theſe ? 
Why did Chriſt ſo much diſregard the 
rich, and ſeemed unconcerned about their 
:lvation, whilſt he was ſo anx1ous for that 
of the poor ? It 15 a miitake to think that 


ſo. The goſpel was preached to 
navy The Slices of it often 


reached the ears, and the miracles that 
bore witneſs to the authority of the 
teacher, were often wrought before the 
eyes of the Scribes and Phariſees, the 
rulers and chief men among the Jews. 
He frequently came in their way, went 
into their houſes, ſat with them at meat, 
and diſcourſed to them of the things per- 
uining to the kingdom of God. When 
milder methods failed, he ſpoke to them 
on many occaſions, publicly, with great 
freedom and ſharpneſs; rebuking their 
hypocriſy and, vices, and laying before 
them the ſad conſequences of their re- 
jection of the Divine counſel. They many 
times came to him of their own accord, 
entered into converſation with him, and 

ed their doubts and difficulties ; not, 
indeed, for the ſake of information, but 
with a malicious intent, that they might 
lay ſnares for him, and entangle him in 
his diſcourſe. Nothing was wanting on 
our Saviour's part for their conviction 
He not only ſpake to 
them as never man ſpake, but he wrought 
ſuch mighty works before them as never 
man wrought. But all in vain; neither 
truth nor miracles could perſuade them. 
When he had given fight to the man that 
Was born blind, and he was publicly ſhewn 
to the Phariſees, and the cure could not 
be denied, this great miracle only con- 
firmed them in their obſtinacy; the poor 
man they put out of the ſynagogue, and 
Jeſus they attempted to ſtone. When he 


the miracle, and from that day forth took 
counſel to put him to death. And though 
Ul the miracles which he wrought carried 


u them the moſt viible marks of the 
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education and low ſentiments. 


had raiſed Lazarus from the dead, the 
| Chief prieſts and Phariſees met, confeſſed 
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mens of God, they blaſphemouſly attri- 
uted them to the power of the devil, and 
wickedly treated the Son of God as the 
emiſſary of ſatan. 
And now, can any man wonder that 
our bleſſed Lord ſhould leave ſuch incor- 
rigible wretches as theſe to periſh in their 
fins, and ſhould make it his chief buſineſs 
and delight to carry the glad tidings of 
ſalvation to the poor, to publicans and 
ſinners, who were willing to receive him? 
The pride of the Scribes and Phariſees 
repreſented this as mean and low beha- 
viour, unworthy of the character he had 
aſſumed. But Jeſus was ſuperior to the 
little prejudices of pride, and had worthier 
notions of himſelf and of mankind. He 
rejected no offices of humility that the 
{pirit of the Lord had anointed him to 
perform. He knew that he was ſent to 
preach the goſpel to the poor, and to bind 
up the broken-hearted. And no office 
could be more ſuitable to the Jn 
and humanity of his nature. He knew 
the value of an immortal ſoul ; an ineſti- 
mable treaſure, though lodged in the 
meaneſt veſſels. And no ſoul was to be 
loft, that he could raiſe from dejection, 
and purify from fin, and qualify for an in- 
habitant of heaven. ow beneficent, 


how amiable, therefore, was the con- 


deſcenſion of the Son of God, when he 
made himſelf of no reputation, and fami- 
liarly converſed with the poor and the 
miſerable for ſuch gracious and valuable 
purpoſes ! | | 
But ſtill the proud Phariſee would in- 
vidiouſly judge of his character by his 
company. If he made the poor his com- 
panions, they deſpiſed him as one of mean 
If he con- 
verſed with publicans and ſinners, they re- 
preſented his manners to be like theirs ; 
and if he ſat down to eat and to drink 
with them, they charged him with ſen- 
ſual indulgence and exceſs. Never, ſure- 
ly, was any charge more ill- grounded or 
more malicious than this. He made the 
poor his friends, becauſe they were meek 
in heart, and would gladly liſten to thoſe 
divine diſcourſes of his, which inſpired 
them with the moſt noble ſentiments of 
virtue and piety, and whick he recom- 
mended and enforced by his own ſpotleſs 
example. If he refuſed not the company 
and converſation of ſinners, it was not to 
encourage them in their way of life, bur 
to reclaim them from it, by giving them 
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the aſſurance of pardon upon their repent- 
ance and converſion, and by inſtructing 
them in the duties of religion. And when 
he moderately partook of their feaſts and 
entertainments, it was to ſhew his appro- 


bation of ſocial and friendly intercourſe, 


which often gave him opportunity of 
raiſing uſeful leſſons of inſtruction upon 


incidents that happened there, And, by 


this behaviour, he declared, that true re- 
ligion is not cynical and moroſe, no enemy 
to innocent cheerfulneſs and rational joy, 
but is a promoter of peace upon earth, 
and of good-will amongſt men. | 
Follow this friend of publicans and ſin- 


ners on thoſe occaſions which have been 


turned to his reproach; obſerve his be- 
haviour, and attend to his diſcourſe, In 
the verſe immediately following my text, 
we read, that one of the Phariſees deſired 
him that he would eat with him. He ac- 


_ cepted*the invitation; and a woman that 


was a ſinner came into the houſe, flood 
at his feet behind him, weeping, waſhed 
them with her tears, wiped them with the 
bairs of her head, kifjed them, and a- 
nointed them with ointment, Her Sa- 
viour received her as a true penitent ; 
but the Phariſee looked with contempt 


both upon the woman as a ſinner, and up- 


on Jeſus as no prophet, who admitted a 
ſinner to approach him with ſuch fami- 
harity. Jeſus xnowing his thoughts, pro- 
poſed to him a parable : There was a cer- 
tain creditor which pad two debtors; the 
one owed five hundred pence, and the other 
fifty : and when they had nothiug to pay, he 
Frankly forgave them both. Tell me, there- 
fore, which of them will love him moſt e 
The Phariſee anſwered, I ſuppoſe he to whom 
be forgave moſt. And he ſaid unto him, 
thou haſt rightly judged. "Then he draws 
a compariſon between the Phariſee's be- 
haviour and the woman's, gives the pre- 
ference to her faith and kindneſs, com- 
forts her with an aſſurance of the forgive- 
neſs of her ſins, and ſends her away in 
peace. What divine love, what friendly 
rebuke, what inſtruction and perſuaſion, 
was in this diſcourſe ! and how happy 
would it have been for the Phariſee, to 
have had Jeſus for his gueſt, if he had 
been wiſe enough to have improved by a 
converſation, which gave him fo favour- 
able an opportunity of laying hold on 
eternal life! 

In like manner, wherever you find in 
the goſpels, that our Saviour went into 


thoſe who invited him to eat and d- 
with them, and partook of the — = 
periſneth; he gave them bread from 
heaven in exchange, and fed them with 
his divine doctrine. And if he made no 
ſcruple to accept the civility of publicang 
and ſinners, ſuch as the proud Phariſee 
would have diſdained to converſe with 
he was doing his Father's buſineſs; " 
came to ſave that which was loſt, and to 
engage ſinners, by his condeſcenſion and 
love, to hear and receive the words of 
eternal life. He ſat not at their tables 
for his own indulgence, but for their (al. 
vation : and the preat feaſt to him was 
not the taking care of the body, but the 
recovery of a ſoul from death, My meat, 
Jays he, is to do the will of him that ſent ne, 
and to finiſh his work. | 
In this demeanor of our bleſſed Lord, 

there appeared the moſt amiable goodneſs 
and endearing benevolence ; and had not 
pride and prejudice blinded men's eyes, 
the greatneſs of his mind too therein had 
been no lefs conſpicuous. For true great. 
neſs does not conſiſt in being ſurrounded 
by pageantry and pomp, in keeping men 
at a diſtance, and exacting tneir homage 
and obeiſance, but in gaining their af- 
fections and eſteem, and that honour 
which gratitude will ever pay to the be- 
nefaQors of mankind, This was the de- 
claration of our Saviour to his diſciples, 
when two of them deſired to be advanced 
to a very high pre-eminence of dignity, 
and there was a ſtrife amongſt them all, 
who ſhould be accoanted the greateſt. 
Ye know, ſaid he, that the princes of the 
Gentiles exerciſe dominion over them, and 
they that are great exerciſe authority upn 
them : but it ſhall not be ſo among you; but 
evhoſoever will be great among you, let him 
be your miniſter, and whoſoever avill be ebief 
among you, let him be your ſervant. By this, 
you ſee, that it is not power and autho- 
rity conſidered in themſelves, but merely 
as they are exerted for the good of man. 


kind, that cor.ſtitute true greatnels : and 


the lower any perſon, be he ever ſo high, 
condeſcends to do good, the glory of his 
goodneſs ſhines ſo much tne brighter, 
Jeſus Chriſt was, both by his nature and 
his office, infinitely ſuperior in power al 

dignity to the highelt of the ions of men: 
yet he came not to be miniftred unto, but ta 


miniſter, and to manifeſt forth his glory 


by every good and gracious ac: of humi- 


* 0 „ And herew he 
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zſplayed to the world the true and ge- 
quine appearance of the Son of God. 
God, who dwelleth on high, looketh 
upon the whole race of mankind, 
otects them with his providence, and 
Fiſhes them with his bleſſings. But, 
in a particular manner, he declares him- 
{lf to be a friend to the poor and needy, 
and a protector of the helpleſs, who flee 
to him for ſuccour. Hear the words he 
ſpake of old by his prophet Iſaiah : Thus 
ſaith the High and Lofty One, that inha- 
biteth eternity; whoſe name is Holy: 1 
dwell in the high and holy place; I dwell 
avith him alſo that is of a contrite and hum- 
ble ſpirit, to revive the ſpirit of the humble, 
ond to revive the heart of the contrite ones. 
With theſe, likewiſe, the Son of God 
choſe to dwell and to converſe ; inſtruct- 
ing them by his doctrine, enlivening 
them by his promiſes, and tenderly em- 
bracing them with the arms of his mercy. 
And thereby he glorified God, and he 
lonfied himſelf. Encircled with all the 
Fire of divine goodneſs, he appeared 
amongſt men; and ave beheld his glory, 


{aps the beloved diſciple, the glory as of 


the only begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth. | 


Having thus ſhewed at large the ex- 


pediency and propriety of the manner of 
our Saviour's intercourſe with mankind, 
in the execution of the great work he had 
undertaken, 1 ſhall now lay before you an 
obſervation or two, founded upon this 
diſcourſe, 1 
And, firſt, It is obvious to reflect upon 
the remarkable and eſſential difference in 
our Saviour's method and deſign of com- 
municating his doctrines to the world, and 


that of other teachers of religion. 


The wiſe men and profeſſors of ſcience 
amongſt the heathen, deviſed learned and 
artifcial ſyſtems for the uſe of the ſtu- 
dious and contemplative ; nor were their 
real opinions as to the principal points of 


religion intruſted even to theſe, till after 


due preparation and trial. It was every 


where a prevailing maxim, which con- 


ünued as long as the ſchools of the phi- 
loſophers ſubſiſted, That the common 


people had no concern with reli 
truth. ' 

In the place of which civil policy, for 
Mts own ſuppoſed advantage, ſupplied them 
with ſuperſtitious opinions and rites, and 
to theſe they were to be kept inviolably 
attached; nor could any teachers, with 


gious 
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impunity, venture to undeceive them. 
On this principle, Cicero himſelf, in the 
remains we have of his book of laws, 
gravely preſcribes, as a ſtateſman, a pub. 
lic inſtitution of religion, which, as a 
philoſopher, he deſpiſed and ridiculed. 
The manners, likewiſe, of the people 
were no farther regarded, than as th 

reſpected the good order of ſociety : and 
if the laws could reſtrain them from 
noxious vices, it was ſufficient; no me- 
thods were made uſe of to inſpire them 
with ſentiments of virtue upon the prin- 
ciples of morality and religion. Nor was 


the caſe much otherwiſe with the Jews. 


'The Scribes and Phariſees had taken 
away from the people the key of know- 
ledge, and inſtead of teaching them the 
commandments of God, had deviſed for 
them a religion more ſuitable, as they 
thought, to their ſervile nature and con- 
dition. For they laid heavy burthens upon 
men's ſhoulders, which they themſelves would 
not touch with one of their fingers. Nay, 
we are told, that they did not ſcruple to 
avow a moſt impious tenet, That the grace 
of God would not deſcend upon the poor, 
and that penury was a mark of reproba. 
tion.” Such was the effect of the con- 
temptuous opinion the wiſe men of the 
world had entertained of the bulk of man- 
kind. | 

Our Saviour, you have ſeen, had dif- 
ferent ſentiments of them, and therefore 
he behaved towards them in a different 
manner. The children of the ſame com- 
mon Father, and born with the ſame com- 
mon endowments and capacities of na. 
ture, muſt all equally be the care of 
Heaven : and therefore he that came down 
from heaven, to gather into one fold all 
that would hearken to his voice, could not 
overlook thoſe eſpecially who were ne- 
glected and deſpiſed upon earth, and 
wandered as ſheep without a ſhepherd, 
but were moſt ready to obey his call. 
And is not this proceeding ſuch as might 
be expected from a teacher ſent from 


God ? Does it not indeed bear a * 


teſtimony to the truth of his divine mi 
ſion? As ſuch, it is produced by our Sa- 


viour himſelf, in his anſwer to John the 


Baptiſt, who had ſent two of his diſciples 
to inquire of him whether he was the 
Chriſt or not: Go, ſays he, and ſhew Fohn 
again thoſe things which you do hear and 
fee. The blind receive their fight, and the 
lame walk ; the lepers are cleanſed, and the 


deaf 
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deaf bear; the dead are raiſed up. Then 
he adds, as if it were a proof of his cha- 
racter, no leſs clear and conyincing than 
that of miracles themſelves; and the poor 
have the goſpel preached unto them. 
Secondly, We may obſerve how wiſe- 
ly our Saviour adapted his doctrines to 
the circumſtances of the perſons he was 
Jent to inſtruct. If ſinners were capable 
of receiving the goſpel, and were fo 
earneſtly invited to receive 1t, then the 
diſpenſation of it muſt be ſuch as is ſuit- 
able to the condition of ſinners. And 
ſuch it appears to be from the uniform de- 
claration of thoſe Scriptures wherein it 1s 
contained: viz, That it ys the diſpenſa- 
tion of pardon and falvation to ſinners 
upon their repentance. This was the 
very kind of religion that the whole ſinful 
Tace of mankind ſtood in need of. But a 
religion of this kind muſt come from God 
alone : for we need not ſcruple to affirm, 
that the invaluable gift of eternal life to 
ſinners upon repentance is a diſpenſation 
of mercy, that never was and never 
could be made known unto the world, but 
by him who had the authority of God him- 


ſelf to reveal it. 


Again; if the poor and ignorant were 
capable of being inſtructed in the ſaving 
truths of the goſpel, then the doctrines of 
it muſt be ſuch, as lie within the reach of 
their apprehenſion and capacity. Ac- 


cordingly we find, that our bleſſed Lord 


no where entertains his hearers with nice 
ſpeculations upon abſtruſe ſubjects, which 


are neither eſſential to religion nor perhaps 


intelligible to the moſt improved under- 


ſtandings. He had a more important 


leflon to teach. He came down from 
heaven to bring life and immortality to 
public light by the goſpel, and to make 


the way that leads to it plain to all men. 


And he took the only method that could 
carry this noble and extenſive deſign into 
execution. For this purpoſe, he firſt eſta- 
bliſhes the authority of his divine miſſion 
by an amazing ſeries of miracles publicly 
wrought; which is a kind of evidence de- 
ciſive in its nature, and clear and convinc- 
ing to men of all capacities. At the 
ſame time, he opens and explains the 
nature of his commiſſion, proclaims a 
pardon for the ſins of the whole world, 
and declares the conditions upon which it 
will be ſealed to every man: which are 
thoſe of faith, repentance, and obedience. 
And theſe are conditions which every 
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man, who has the uſe of his unde 


ing, muſt allow to be both reaſonable and 


neceſſary. For how can men av 
ſelves of a pardon from God, he — 
to receive the meſſenger that brings . 
or to acknowledge the character with 
which God has inveſted him ? Or how 
can they expect forgiveneſs of their fins 
who are neither ſenſible of their guilt, 
nor ſorry for having offended a mercify] 
God, but continue to provoke him more 
and more? 'The duties he preſcribes are 
ſuch as approve themſelves to the natural 
conſcience of man, even where he gives 
new commandments, and extends the 
ſcience of morality. And though he often 
throws the veil of parable over his in- 
ſtructions, yet it is ſo tranſparent, as not 
to conceal or darken hom; hu only gives 
grace to the truths they diſcover, and 
perſuaſion without offence. And if man 
of his hearers did not receive them, it 
was owing, not to a natural ſtupidity, but 
to a wilful perverſeneſs ; what they ſaw 
with their eyes they would not ſee, and 
what they heard with their ears they would 
not hear. And foraſmuch as all the 
duties of religion muſt be built upon the 
certainty of a future ſtate of retribution, 
and all men are equally concerned in this 
you event, the evidence of it ought to 
e ſuch as is capable of giving con- 
viction to all men. We find, therefore, 
in the Goſpel no learned diſquiſitions con- 


cerning the nature and eſſence of the ſoul; _ 


nor is the doctrine of a future ſtate eſta- 
bliſhed upon reaſonings deduced from the 
immateriality of a ſpiritual ſubſtance, 
The circumſtances of mankind muſt have 
been much altered, and perhaps their un- 
derſtanding too, before a religion founded 
upon ſuch ſpeculations as theſe could have 


been received in the world. Indeed the 


intricacy of this kind of argument, and the 
oppoſition of philoſophers in the manage- 
ment of it, had greatly perplexed and 
weakened the common apprehenſions of 
nature, concerning the ſtate of a future 
exiſtence : on the contrary, our Saviour 
confirmed, and improved them into the 
moſt ſure and certain hope; laying this 
doctrine upon its true foundation, which 
cannot be ſhaken, that of the Divine 
power and will (for eternal life can be 


only the gift of God); and giving 4 


ſenüble demonſtration and pledge of 2 
future ſtate, wherein the whole man ſhal 


be reſtored to life, by the reſurredtion of 
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:mſelf from the dead. Such was the 
pel preached to the poor; and ſuch is 
the evidence of its doctrines, level to the 

ities of all men. 
But you will ſay, Does this goſpel pro- 
> to us no myſteries, no ſublime and 
incomprehenſible truths? Undoubtedly, 
there mult be ſuch in this wonderful and 
adorable diſpenſation of mercy : but they 
are equally bach, both to the learned and 
unlearned; ſo that in reſpect of the com- 
henſion of theſe myſteries, the ſcholar 
's no wiſer than the mechanic. In 
another reſpect, greater degrees of know- 
ledge concerning theſe matters may be 
expected from ſuperior talents. The vain 
curiofity of ſome, deſirous to be wiſe 
above that which is written; and the 
artful ſophiſtry of others, defirous to in- 
validate that which is written; have made 
it neceſſary for men of learning, and eſpe- 
cially the teachers of religion, to guard 
the true doarines, delivered in Scripture 
upon theſe points, from ſuch ſubtle and 
fallacious perverſions, as do, in effect, 
overthrow or undermine the doctrine of 
man's redemption. But as the lower 
claſſes of people have neither leiſure, nor 
opportunity, nor ability, to enter into diſ- 
quifitions of this kind with any advan- 
tage, they may reſt ſatisfied, that the 
knowledge which lies within their reach 
is as much as is neceſſary for their ſalva- 
tion, Faith in God the Father, as their 
creator and preſerver ; in God the Son, 
as their redeemer and judge; and in God 
the Holy Ghoſt, as their ſanctifier and 
comforter, is a ſufficient foundation for 
them to build their hopes of happineſs 
upon in another life, and to ſupport all thoſe 
Chriſtian duties which are required of 
them in this life ; which are no other than 
what every reaſonable man muſt under- 
and and approve, and every ſincere be- 
hever will, by the grace of God, be ena- 
_ to perform with ſatisfaction and de- 
Bat. | | | 
Thirdly, From the manner of our 
Lord's converſation amongſt men, we may 
Ciſcover the true ſpirit and temper of his 
Gvine religion; which is a perfect tranſ- 
enipt of his own life. And it plainly ap- 
pears, that oſtentation, vain glory, and 
pnde; ſupercilious neglect and ill treat- 
ment of our poorer brethren; conceit of 
luperior righteouſneſs, which deſpiſes 
thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have made leſs 
attamments in religion; and all violent 
11 
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methods made uſe of, under pretence of 
converting men to the truth ; are utterly 
inconſiſtent with the principles and ſpirit 
of the goſpel. On the contrary, kind- 
neſs and benevolence, affability and con- 
deſcenſion, a readineſs to do all good 


otbces to all men, eſpecially to aſſiſt the 
poor in their neceſſities, and to convert 


the finner from the error of his way, out 
of a principle of charity, and in the 
ſpirit of meekneſs, are the ſureſt evidence 
we can give of a truly Chriſtian temper. 
Laſtly, Let us conſider the great in- 
ducement we have to put theſe Chriſtian 
virtues in practice, from the conſideration 
of our Saviour's example. Ye call me, 
ſaith he to his diſciples, Maſter and Lord; 


and ye ſay well, for jo I am. If I then, 


your Lord and Maſter, hade waſhed your 
feet, ye ought alſo to waſh one mals, 
feet. Conſider the dignity of our Lord's 
perſon and character, and you muſt own 


that it was in him the greateſt condeſcen- 


ſion and humility, not to refuſe even the 
loweſt offices and ſervices from which 
mankind could receive any inſtruction or 
advantage. But with ourſelves the caſe 
is different. For though there is charity, 
no doubt, in the good oftices we do one 
another, we cannot properly ſay there is 
humility in them. For what was an act 
of mere grace and favour in him, we owe 
to each other as a claim of debt. We 
all are brethren ; we have one common 
Maſter, who has united us all in one com- 


mon bond of charity. There is in this 


reſpect a perfect equality amongſt us: 
there is neither high nor low, rich nor 
poor, ſince all earthly diſtinctionas are loſt 


in this conſideration, that we are joint- 


partakers of the promiſes, and joint-heirs 
of eternal life. 

Conſider likewiſe, that whilſt our bleſſ- 
ed Saviour became the ſervant of the 
loweſt of men, he wanted not the aſſt- 
ance of the higheſt. For though he 
graciouſly accepted the good-will and 
friendly offices of many that he converſed 
with, yet he was Lord of all; he had a 


right to the ſervice of men and angels, 


and the whole creation was at his come 
mand. But we are poor and indigent, 
and weak and helpleſs. In mankind, 


there is a dependency one upon another, 
from the higheſt to the loweſt, The head 


cannot ſay to the feet, I have no need of you. 
Therefore there onght to be a friendly 


intercourſe betwixt all. men, from the 


bigheſt 
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higheſt to the loweſt. And the example 
which our Saviour has given us in this 
reſpect, who wanted not the help of man, 
we have the ſtronger reaſon to imitate, 
who ſtand in conſtant need of the mutu 
ſervices of each other. | e 
Conſider, in the laſt place, that our 
Lord, though he himſelf was without ſin, 
was kind and compaſſionate to ſinners. 
And ſhall not we, who are laden with in- 
3quities, endeavour to eaſe one another's 
burthen, by gentleneſs, forbearance, for- 
giveneſs, exhortation, and comfort ? Shall 
not we ſtrive, as he did, in every labour 
of love, that can awaken the careleſs, re- 
duce the wandering, rectify the prejudic- 
ed, encourage the penitent, animate the 
deſponding, and reclaim the profligate 
ſinner ? By thus following the great ex- 
ample of our Maſter, we ſhall ſhew our- 
ſelves to be his ſervants indeed ; and in 
due time we ſhall receive the reward of 


our ſervices, even the recompenſe cf 


eternal life. | 


"IK N MON V. 
The Goſpel Foundation of the Doc- 
trine of a future State, 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at 


Chriſt Church, April 21ſt, 1765. ] 
2 010: bs 10+: 


Who hath aboliſhed death, and hath brought life 
and immortality to light through the goſpel. 


T has been deſervedly admired in Cice- 
] * 


ro, as the mark of a noble mind, that 
amidſt the various rival ſyſtems of philo- 
ſophy, which divided the opinions of the 
learned heathens, he glories in giving the 
preference to thoſe which aſflerted the 
dignity and vindicated the ſublime views 
of human nature. So ſweetly did the 
pleaſing proſpe& of immortality captivate 
his imagination, that he declares he would 
rather chooſe to be in an error with thoſe 
excellent perſons that had opened to him 
the enchanting ſcene, ſhould it prove 
in the end to be viſionary and vain, 
than to be in the right with thoſe mi- 
nute philoſophers, who could only rob 
him of this grateful deluſion, and unde- 
ceive him ſo much to his loſs. But the 
truth is, the arguments of probability 
were on his ſide; and though they do not 
ſeem ſufficiently powerful, to have 
wrought in him a perfect and Ready con- 


Sea, VIn; 
viction, yet certainly the argum 
againſt this perſuaſion were muck le of 
weight enouph to engage a contra 
aſſent, or make his judgement preponde- 


rate againſt the inclinations of his heart. 


And can it be thought a leſs 
or laudable ſpirit in a Chrillian, Ay ages 
ineſtimable price upon that religion, and 
to glory and triumph in the profeſſion of 
it, which has brought life and immortali- 
ty to light; whoſe entire fabric is raiſed 


upon the certainty of this doctrine as its 


chief corner-ſtone ; and which labours, by 
every motive that can affe& every facul. 
ty of the ſoul, to inſpire and animate its 
profeſſors with the aſſurance of an eternal 
happineſs? And might he not fairly put 
the trial of the truth and excellence of 
Chriſtianity upon this ſingle iſſue, That 
every other ſyſtem of religion is found 
wanting, when weighed in the balance 
againſt that, which affords the moſt cer- 
tain evidence, and pives us the cleareft 
and moſt diſtinct probed of a future im. 
mortal ſtate ? Juſtly may he ſay, Here will 
J hold; no ſubtle diſputings hall beguile 
me of my hopes and my reward ; nor will 
I be perſuaded, that that religion did not 
come down from heaven, which carries 
all our thoughts and deſires thither even 
in this life; and not only promiſes to us 
an everlaſting inheritance in it hereafter, 


but has given us a moſt ſure and ſenſible 


pledge, that our expectations will not be 
in vain, by the reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt 


from the dead. 


The words of my text do contain, in 
the moſt expreſs terms, a plain and poſi- 
tive declaration, that it was this divine 
perſon, who aboliſhed death, and brought 
life and immortality to light. Death 
reigned in the world with an abſolute and 
irreſiſtible dominion. No man ever 
hoped to eſcape the grave, or pretended 
to the power of recalling the dead to lite, 
Our bleſſed Saviour was the only perſon 
who preſumed to diſarm and vanquiſh this 
king of terrors, and ſet his captives free, 
By raiſing himſelf from the dead, he got 
himſelf the victory over this great enemy 
of mankind ; and by this wonderful act 
of power, not as a private perſon, but 
as the repreſentative of the human race, 
and in the name of us all, he took poſleſ- 
ſion of immortality. This important 
victory, and the glorious conſequences of 
it, he openly made known to the world, by 


the preaching of the goſpel and the — 
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rted it: he brought life and 
_— to light, by giving a ſenſible 
demonſtration of the power and will of 
God in reſpect of our future ſtate; by 
ning the evidence of it in ſuch a light 
i all mankind might comprehend it and 
fiſcern the force of it; by confirming the 
hopes of nature, which were too weak 
ind uncertain ; by rectifying and ratify- 
inne the deciſions of reaſon, which had 
never brought men to any fixed and uni- 
form opinion in this important doctrine; 
and by giving us more refined and exalt- 
ed notions of the glories which will here- 
after be revealed. The truth of theſe 
ſereral aſſertions will appear more clearly 
and to greater advantage, if we take a 
furvey of the foundations upon which the 
dodrine of a future ſtate was built, before 
the coming of our Saviour, and examine 
into the ſtrength of them, how far they 
were ſufficient to ſupport it. | 

There is certainly in human nature a 
capacity of looking beyond the limits of 
tus world, accompanied with ſecret pre- 
ſages and hopes, that its exiſtence may be 
extended farther than the duration of this 
life, And theſe natural endowments are 
the ground-work that ſupport all our diſ- 
quiſitions into, and concerns for, futurity. 
Without the former, man would have no 
more notion of another life after this, than 
the brutes; and without the latter, it 
would be an unintereſting and fruitleſs 
ſpeculation. But it is not ſufficient, that 
nature has inſpired us with a defire of 
looking into another world, when it has 
given us no capacities to make any diſco- 
veries in it; and the preſages and hopes of 
being admitted there, are counter- balanced 
by a contrary inſtinct; by the fear of 
death, which is natural to all men; and 
by ſenſe and experience, which univer- 
ally ſhew, that the preſent nature of man 
8 irrecoverably deſtroyed by death, which 
reduces this organized frame to duſt and 
alkes, As a ſupport therefore to the 
hopes of nature, thoſe, that were not will- 
ing to part with them, would ſet them- 
ſelves to conſider, what encouragement 
and confirmation they might receive from 
uch arguments as reaſon and reflection 
might ſupply. 

In the firſt place, then, men of thought 
and diſcernment could not but obſerve, 
that the belief of a future ſtate, under 
different conceptions of it, was univerſal- 


ly diffuſed throughout all ages and coun- 
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tries; that this univerſal perſuaſion could 
never be obtained by any abſtract method 
of reaſoning, of which the generality of 
men are utterly incapable, b that the 
children received it in ſucceſſion from the 
tradition of their fathers: and thoſe, who 
were moſt curious in tracing it back to 
its ſource, would find in the accounts 
given of it by the earlieſt writers, that 
the higher they went in their inquiries, 
the clearer and ſtronger the tradition was. 
Hence it was reaſonable to conclude, that 


it conveyed a doctrine coeval with the 


origin of mankind. And as this argu- 
ment has been adopted by the ableſt 
writers of antiquity, ſo there is great 
weight and force in it. The defign of 
God in creating man muſt be appel to 
have been diſcloſed to him. Conſider 
him as made only for this mortal life, and 
he is ſo different a being from what he 
muſt be, if he is hereafter to have ad- 
miſſion into an eternal ſtate; his aims, his 
conduct, his duties, will ſo vary with his 
condition; that his Maker would never 
leave him in a ſtate of uncertainty, in a 
matter of infinite moment, without the 
knowledge of which, he never could be 
able to take one ſtep aright. And what 
was neceſſary for our firſt parents to 
know, was as neceſſary for their deſcend- 
ants. If they were taught that man was 
formed for immortality, and that the 
hopes of his nature would not be fruſtrat- 
ed, notwithſtanding the diſſolution of his 
preſent frame, we cannot but ſuppoſe, 
that they would carefully communicate 
this important diſcovery to their children, 
and that it would be delivered down from 
one generation to another, through a ſuc- 
ceſſion of ages, as the invaluable inherit- 
ance to which they were born, and the 
only bleſſing that could ſwecten the miſe- 
ries of life. | 

It is reaſonable however to ſuppoſe, 
that this doctrine would be moſt carefully 
propagated and molt joyfully embraced 
by thoſe families and nations, who ad- 
hered to the worſhip of the true God, and 
endeavoured to pleaſe him by a life of re- 
ligion and virtue. It was indeed retained, 
though much weakened and corrupted, 
and but little regarded as a principle of 
action, by thoſe who had revolted from 
the true religion. But among the righte- 
ous patriarchs it was preſerved in its full 
force, through very few intervening ge- 
nerations, from Adam to Moſes. And 
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what is ſtill more, the doctrine of a future 
life not only received additional confirma- 
tions in this period from divine re velation; 


but the mode or manner of it, by the reſur- 


rection from the dead, was typically ex- 
hibited to Abraham; and under this no- 
tion it was apprehended by the Jews (as 
plainly appears by the Scriptures), down 
to the coming of our Saviour. | 
But after all it is evident, that a tradi- 
tion, ſecured by all theſe advantages, was 
now become inſufficient to ſupport the 
doctrine which it conveyed. The Sad- 
ducees, we know, rejected the notion of 
a future ſtate under every conception of 
it, ſaying, that there was neither reſur- 
rection, nor angel, nor ſpirit. And even 
where the tradition was admitted, it ſeems 
to have been much changed from its ori- 
ginal uſe and intention, and to have given 
riſe to very different ſpeculations from 
what it ought to have raiſed. This may 
be collected from the notion the Jews uni- 
verſally entertained of the temporal king- 
dom of the Meſſiah. The glories of his 
reign terminated in conqueſt and empire, 


and the great deliverance and ſalvation 


they expected, could no longer raiſe their 
thoughts or their deſires to heaven. 

After this we ſhall ſcarce imagine, that 
the traditional doctrine of a future ſtate 
was preſerved with more care and exact- 
neſs amongſt the heathen nations. On 
the contrary, it was fo fantaſtically dreſſ- 
ed up by the imagination of their poets, 
ſo diſguiſed by fable, and made fo abſurd 
and incredible by the monſtrous repreſent- 
ations they gave of it, that all the wiſe 
men left it as a ridiculous deluſion to the 
vulgar, and ſet themſelves to 1nquire, 
what ſupport this doctrine might receive 
from the powers of reaſon and the aids of 
philioſophy. : : 

1 Mall now follow them in their reaſon- 
ings upon this ſubje& ; wherein you will 
diſcover indeed that they wanted not a 
foundation of truth; but then again, you 
will immediately ſee it either obſcured 
with error, or intangled with inextrica- 
ble difficulties, You will likewiſe per- 
ceive, that as Chriſtianity comprehends 
every duty that natural religion can teach, 
ſo it adopts, confirms, 1mproves, and diſ- 
engages from perplexity, every real argu- 
ment that natural reaſon can ſuggeſt, in 
ſupport of the doctrine of an immortality. 

Firſt, The argument which ſeems to 


have been moſt laboured by the aucient 
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ſages; who wrote before the comi 

our Saviour (and they were 8 4 
maſters of unaſſiſted reaſon the world ever 
produced), was taken from the nature and 
eſſence of the human ſoul. From ity 
innate activity and ſelf- motion; from the 
powers of thought, reflection, and deſign; 
from its capacity of comprehendins 
things preſent, retaining things paſt, a 
looking forward into things future; they 
ſaw it could not be formed from any mix. 
ture or concretion of the earthly elements; 
and therefore juſtly concluded it to be 


immaterial; They went on to infer; that 


as it was of a ſimple and uncompounded 
nature, it had not in itſelf the principles of 
diſſolution and corruption, and therefore 
was immortal and divine. But this train 
of reaſoning neceſſarily led them to aſcert, 
not only an eternal future duration, hut 
an eternal pre- exiſtence of the ſoul. Th 

were obliged to maintain, that what from 
the conſtituent principles of its nature 


had no end, could have no beginning, and 
that what had a beginning muſt have an 


end, I ſhall not multiply authorities in 
evidence of this point; let one remark. 
able inſtance ſuffice: We have in Plato 
the diſcourſe which Socrates is ſaid to 
have made to his friends the very day of 
his death. In this he is comforting him- 
ſelf and them with a review of thoſe ar- 
guments upon which he had erected his 
hopes of immortality. 'They have their 
foundation upon this ſuppoſed pre-exiſt- 
ence of the ſoul, which he endeavours to 
confirm and ſupport by theſe ftrange 
aſſertions “ That the mind received not 
its ideas and notions in the body, but 
brought them with it already acquired; 
that all thinking was recollection, and all 
our learning and knowledge was only the 


remembrance of what we knew before.“ 


Is it not matter of equal grief and fur- 
priſe, to ſee this great and good man 
ſtanding upon the verge of this mortal 
life, and eagerly looking out for the aſſu- 
rances of a better ſtate ; to ſee him, I ſay, 
thus wretchedly amuſing, rather than ſuſ- 
taining himſelf with ſuch wild and impro- 
bable conceits as theſe ? Would any pious 
or wile Chriſtian be willing to _ 
the grounds of his future expectations for 
reaſonings of this kind ? or will thoſe that 
ſet the wiſdom of Socrates in competition 
with that of the goſpel pretend to ſay, 
that they are either intelligible to the 
illiterate, or ſatisfactory to the — 
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n any degree ſufficient to eſtabliſh a 

cond] fat of the only proper immor- 

fir, a ſelf-conſcious immortality, of the 
; 


. of this kind are not to be 
wand in the goſpel. It was not the man- 
r of our Saviour and his Apoſtles to 
wiloſophize about the nature and eſſence 
«he foul. Arguments from this topic 
ie too remote from common apprehen- 
fon, and are perhaps not ſufficiently 
dear and intelligible to the ſtrongeſt and 
def · improved underſtanding. But the 
Seriptures even in this point have taught 
4 2 better method of reaſoning. By 
eſs we learn, that God created and 
brooght into exiſtence every being in the 
wirerſe, And what originally received 
#: exiſtence from his power, is by the 
ame power preſerved and upheld. We 
fre and move in him who gave us our 
being, It is the great Creator alone who 
v efentially and neceſſarily eternal. He 
only hath life in himſelf, and he only can 
birenfe it and contmue it to his creatures. 
ard whatever endowments of nature he 
belows by his Almighty influence, he can 
x 20y time as certaiuly reſume. Very 
excelent ones he has given unto man: 
he breathed into him the breath of life, 
2nd made him a living ſoul. There is a 
fririt in man, and the inſpiration of the 
& mighty gave it lim. Thus is he cre- 
ad ater the image of God. This muſt 
Fre him great conceptions of his own 
ature, un is a declaration, that it was 
onemally adapted to a ſtate of immortali- 
tr, But if the reaſoner of this world, 
torgetful of his dependence, challenges it 
una a preſumptuous pride, as the inhe- 
tem pririlege of nature, the good Chriſt- 
zz v1] act upon truer principles of philo- 
phy as well as religion, in being content- 
el io receive it, as, what the Scriptures 
expreſsly declare it to be, the gift of Ged. 
II. Another argument, which the 
renerable ſages of antiquity called in to 
lbe!r aſſiſtance, is drawn from the ſelf- 
torſcious powers of the mind. They 
Fereawved in it great capacities, far more 
922 commenſurate to its preſent ſtate and 
Gration ; they had a ſentiment of its dig- 
uy; this world could not fatisfy their 
dition, and they had aſpiring longings 
= mortality. Nay, there ſeems to 
EY ſprung up in the minds of ſome emi- 
death virtuous Heathens ſomething more, 
dean, lively intimations and aus Ts of 
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thority ; that he was born and nurtured 
in ignorance and error; the flave of ap- 


much nearer kindred to the brute. 
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a future happier exiſtence, which may be 
conſidered as a divine teſtimony, working 
upon them with a greater power of con- 
viction, than all the ſpeculative conclu- 
ſions of their reaſon! But theſe internal 
arguments could only operate with any 
degree of force in the ſentiments of the 
good and the virtuous. For how did 
whole ſwarms of diſputants ariſe, who op- 
poſed to the ambition and high pretenſions 
of man his meanneſs and wretchedneſs ! 
Were the noble faculties and capacities of 

the rational ſoul diſplayed, in proof of the 
dignity of men's nature, they confidently 
aſſerted, that he was but juſt mater 
enough of reaſom to make him ſenſible of 
its weakneſs, and diſobedient to its au- 


petite and the ſport of paſſion; vainly aſ- 
piring to greatneſs, but abandoned to 
miſery ; aiming at heaven, but chained 
down to the earta;z and though pretend- 
ing an alliance to celeſtia! beings, of 
And 
indeed thus much we muſt allow—that 
this undeniable diſcord and contrariety in 
human nature was always a great embar- 
raſſment to the reaſonings of the wiſeſt 
Heathens upon this ſubject. We ſhall 
now ſee that it was revelation alone that 
could clear up this difficulty, by inſtruct- 
ing us in what manner even the defects 
of man's nature wonderfully conſpire 
with the excellencies of it in the proof of 
a future ſtate. 

This we could only learn, by being 
taught, what the Heathens never knew, 
that the preſent ſtate of man is by no 
means his original and natural one; but 
that all his miſeries are owing to an ac- 
quired degeneracy of nature. And the 
ſenſe of them is ſo far from being a real 
diſcouragement and bar to him in his 
pretenſions to immortality, that it is a 
reaſon and motive to animate him m the 
purſuit of it, and in recovering thoſe 
high privileges, which he has indeed 
forfeited, but which, he is aſſured, are 
not irretrievable. Thus inſtructed, he 
will conſider the preſent frame of his 
being as in ruins; but thoſe very rums 
demonſtrate the original magnificence of 
the ſtructure; and he will know, that 
this temple is ſtill capable of being re- 
built and reftored to its primitive glory: 
or, to uſe the language as well as the 
ſentiment of the excellent Paſcal, The 


4 great- 
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greatneſs of man appears in his very mi- 
leries; the very ſenſe of them proves the 
dignity of his nature; they are the miſe- 
ries of a king dethroned.” And if it 
ſeems probable, that ſome eminently vir- 
tuous Heathens had ſtrong and enliven- 
ing preſages of a happier ſtate after this, 
with how much greater power of con- 
viction may we ſuppoſe the Divine Spirit 
to bear witneſs 1n this perſuaſion with the 
ſpirit of every ſincere Chriſtian ? For it 
is of this doctrine in particular, that thoſe 
words of our bleſſed Saviour are moſt 
emphatically true, if any man will do my 
ewill, he ſhall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God. He will feel in himſelf the 
aſſurance of a bleſſed immortality, as an 


ever- flowing ſpring of joy, which nothing 


but the ſpirit of truth can infuſe ; and 
the ſentiments of his own heart will be 
an irreſiſtible argument for the accom- 
piiſhment of his expectations. If you 
call this enthuſiaſm, it is ſuch as dwells 
only with reaſon and virtue, with ſobriety 
_ ſerenity of mind. 

III. To the natural arguments made 
uſe of by the wife Heathens, in ſupport 
of the doctrine of an immortality, we 
muſt add, in the laſt place, the moral 
one; ſuch as ariſes from the conſidera- 
tion of a juſt and righteous Providence, 
and the evident unequal diltribution of 
happineſs and miſery to virtue and vice 


in this world. This proof is certainly in 
its own nature ſtrong and concluſive for 


a future ſtate of retribution. But the 
force of it evidently depends upon having 
right notions of the nature of God and 
of providence. Where theſe were ex- 
tremely defective and erroneous, as they 
generally were, the argument would loſe 


much of its weight, would operate but 


faintly, and be but little attended to. 
And even many of thoſe, who had more 
juſt and worthy ſentiments of the divine 
nature and government, did not think of 
extending this argument to the proof of 
a permanent unchangeable immortality, 
though they thought it concluſive for a 
perpetually variable exiſtence after death, 


Hence came that doctrine of the Egypt- 


1ans, from whom it was tranſplanted 


into Greece, and even into Judza, that 


the ſoul of man, after the body is de- 
ſtroyed, paſſes into another animal; and 
when it has gone through a long ſuc- 
ceſſion of them, after a round of migra- 
tion performed in three thouſand years, 
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enters into the body of a man a9: 
It is obvious to obſerve, how luck on. 


cluſions as theſe, the offspring of a wild 


imagination, mult weaken the princinls, 
from whence they were tra. Th 
were indeed thoſe that gave their heroes 
men of renowned abilities and ſublime 
virtues, a place among the gods; but 
where does it appear that heayen was 
propoſed, by the philoſophers, to the 
world in general, as lying within every 
man's reach, the obje of his ambition, 
and the reward of private virtue? Of 
the proper moral evidence of a future 
ſtate, as founded upon the divine attri. 
butes and God's righteous judgment of 
his creatures, and upon the notion of all 
mankind's being accountable to him, 23 
their ſupreme judge ; of an univerſal; 
eternal, unalterable, ſtate of things, to be 
eſtabliſhed upon the ſtricteſt principles of 
equity, with regard to every man's mo- 
ral and religicus behaviour, which will at 
once clear up all the dark ſcenes of Pro. 
vidence, and vindicate the ways of God 
to men; of this, how little 15 there to be 
found in the writings even of Plato or of 
Tully ? But every Chriſtian knows, tha; 
this doctrine is illuſtrated and enforced in 
almoſt every page of the Scriptures: and 
if after the diffuſion of Chriſtianity, even 
the Heathen philoſophers managed this 


argument to more advantage, and the 


Chriſtian theologiſts have carried it to in 
utmoſt improvement, this is a ſtrong pre. 
ſumption how much the light of de 
goſpel has in reality contributed to diſpe 
the darkneſs in which the argument it- 
ſelf lay involved. | = 
IV. But what ſtrength of convichen 
do all theſe arguments receive from that 
triumphant proof of an immortality 
which is the ground and pillar of our 
faith, the reſurrection of Jeſus Ch 
from the dead ; given to us as a mok 
ſenſible earneſt and pledge, that we lle. 
wiſe ſhall all be made alive, to die 10 
more; every man in his own order 
Chriſt the firſt-fruits, afterward, tej 
that are Chriſt's, at his coming? kk 
does not fall within the compals of my 
diſcourſe, or my deſign, to produce the 
ſtrong evidence upon which the truth 0 
this a is eftabliſhed. There 150 
leſs occaſion for it, as it has been often 
drawn out to view, and vindicated front 
all exceptions, by the molt 1 
writers. Let it ſuffice 1. ibs 
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the certainty of the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, the preachers of Chrittianity 
have eſtabliſhed the doctrine of an im- 
mortality ; and that it is in fact owing to 
the preaching of the goſpel, that a ra- 
tional and well-grounded belief of it has 
deen ſo generally diffuſed throughout the 
world, ge 
Great indeed was the oppoſition to, 
reat was the contempt of, the doctrine 
of a reſurrection, when it was firſt 
eached to thoſe who had appropriated 
to themſelves the character of learning 
and wiſdom. But this was owing not 
mor? to their attachment to the falſe 
maxims and rudiments of their own phi- 
bſopuy, than to their miſconceptions! of 
the doctrine itſelf. 'Tney could not con- 
ceive by what principles of motion and 
mechaniſm, which were the only princi- 
ples of formation they admitted, the 
body, after its diſſolution, could be re- 
organiſed and re- united to the ſoul; or 
ho a natural corruptible body could be 
made to inherit incorruption. And there- 
fore, from the ſuppoſed impoſſibility of 
the thing, they ridiculed the reality of 
it, But, by degrees, the inconteſtible 
eridence of fact removed men's preju- 
lices, and opened their underſtanding to 
teceiye the truths of the goſpel, Indeed, 
wen the doctrine of a creative power in 
God, as revealed in the Scriptures, 1s 
once rightly apprehend2d, every natural 
Wficulty relating to the reſurrection of 
the body muſt neceſſarily vaniſh. For 
Bit more inconceivable, that God ſhould 
collect the ſcattered particles of duſt into 
that order and ſymmetry which may re- 
ſore the haman frame to its vital func- 
tions, than that he ſhould originally have 
created and animated it from an abſolute 
kate of non- exiſtence? Or cannot the 
ane infinite artificer, who contrived and 
put togetier this frail and periſhable 
machine, again reſtore it, correct its ir- 
regularities and imperfections, give it 
2 frength and beauty and proportion, 
kuch, under his divine influence, ſhall 
derer tall into decay or diforder ; and by 
ng it a ſpiritual body, adapt it to a 
Rorited and immortal ſtate ? That this is 
be true Chriſtian notion of a reſurrection, 
. Paul declares to the Corinthians in 
divine ſtrains, as by far ſurpaſs the 
— animated Yay age of Greece and 
8 Behold / ays he, T7 eu you a 
Wery; We Gall not all fleep, but we Saal. 
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all be changed, in a NY in the tauin- 
Kling of an cye, at the laſt trump : for the 
trumpet ſoall ſcund, and the dead ſpall be 


raijed incorruptible, and ave ſhall be chang 


ed. Far this corruptible muſt put on incor- 
ruption 3 and this mortal muſt put on im- 


mortality. So when this corruptible ſhall 


bade put on incorruption, and this mortal 
ſhall have put en immortality, then ſpall be 
brought to paſs the ſaying that is auritten, 
Death is fwallxwved up in victory. O 
Death ! where is thy ting? O Gravel 
where is thy viitery ? 

It is ſcarce poſſible to read this, and 
other paſſages of the like nature in Scrip- 
ture, without reflecting upon the differ- 
ence of the light in which the Chrittians 
and Hcathens beheld the doctrine of an 


immortality; ſince the influence it had 


upon their ſontiments, language, and be- 
haviour, was ſo apparently different. 
Suffer me to produce a remarkable in- 


ſtance or two, to illuſtrate this obſerv- 


ation, | 

Brutus, a man of rigid and ſtoical vir- 
tue, was by the principles of his ſe& an 
aſſertor of the doctrine of a future ſtate, 
Finding the cauſe of himſelf and his 
friends unſucceſsful, he gave it up, and 
made in his laſt moments this extraordi- 
nary declaration: * that he had wor- 
ſhipped virtue as the ſupreme good, but 
found it an idol and a name,” Could 
any real and well-grounded perſuaſion of 
an immortality inſpire the breaſt of that 
man, who could go out of the world 
with ſuch an impatient and irreligious 
reflection? How different were the ſen- 
timents and language of St. Paul in the 
like circumſtances of trial and affliction? 
Me are troubled, ſays he, on every fide, 


but not diſtreſſed ; perplexed, but not in de- 
fair; perſecuted, but not forſaken; caſt 


down, but not deſtroyed ; knowing that he 
which raiſed up the Lord Jeſus, fhall raiſe 
up us alſo by Jeſus Chriſt. For our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, Work- 
eth for us a far more exceeding aud eternal 
aveight of glory. | 

Compare the ſentiments even of So- 


crates himſelf, with thoſe of the ſame 


divine Apoſtle: *© I have great hope,“ 
ſays that excellent Heathen to his judges, 
ce that this ſentence of condemnation may 
be to my advantage. For either in death 
all our ſenſations are 2 and 
then it is like the repoſe of a quiet and 
eaſy ſleep without dreams; or elle it is a 

5 n migra- 


1 


attend to the ſublime conceptions of the 
Apoſtle of Chriſt, who ſpeaks in a differ- 
ent manner of the ſociety of the next 
world, and with a degree of confidence, 
as if we were already introduced to it: 
Ye are come unto Mount Ston, and unto the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 


angels, to the general aſſembly and church 
of the firſt-born which are written in hea- 
ven, and to God the judge of all, and to 
the ſpirits of juſt men made peifect, and to 
Teſus the Mediator of the new covenant. 
What elevation of ſentiment 1s here ? 


How glorious an aſſembly does he pre- 


ſent to our view! He ſpeaks like an in- 
habitant of heaven. 
The contraſt will appear yet ſtronger 


in the words with which Socrates con- 


cludes his ſpeech; in which, though we 
are told he does not give up his belief of 
a future tate, yet we too plainly diſcover 
his avowed principle, that all human 
knowledge was at beſt but opinion. 
c But it is time for us, ſays he, © to de- 
part; for me to die, for you to live. 
Which of the two is beſt, the immortal 
gods know, but I ſuppoſe no man upon 
earth can certainly tell.? I would aſk 
any wiſe and good man, whether he 
would chooſe to go out of the world with 
the ſentiments of this Heathen, though 
perhaps the wiſeſt and beſt that ever 
lived in it, or with thoſe of St. Paul? 
The time of my departure is at hand; 1 
have fought a good fight, I have finiſhed 
any courſe, I have kept the faith. Hence- 


forth there is laid up for me a crown of 


righteouſneſs, which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, ſball give me at that day; and not 
to me only, but unto all them alſo, that love 
his appearance. 


I could purſue this topic through a 


great variety of compariſons, all equall 


to the advantage of the Chriſtian revela- 


tion ; but it is time to draw to a conclu- 


ſion of my diſcourſe; the ſum of which 
is this: When man's original claim to 
eternal life had been forfeited, and God's 
intention of reſtoring him to it was uni- 


verſally either unknown or diſregarded ; 
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migration to another ſtate, whither thoſe when the corruption of natu- 
are already gone that are departed out of 
this life. And if it be fo, is it nothing, 
think ye, to talk with Orpheus, and 
Muſæus, and Homer, and Heſiod! I 
could die many times for the delightful 
enjoyment of ſuch converſation.” But 


SQ, VII, 


had ſunk 


him down to the earth, and buried ag 
* 


it were, his hopes and delires of a better 
ſtate ; when tradition was become an an 
tiquated tale, and was fo mixed with 
fable, as to make the doctrine It. con 
veyed abſurd and ridiculous; and whey 
the Wiſdom of the world had reaſoned 
many into an entire diſbelief of it, and 
could not ſupport others in an uniform 
conſtant, and ſatisfaQtory perſuaſion of 
its truth: — then God, in his great good- 
neſs, was pleaſed to give light to them 
that fat in darkneſs and in the ſhadow of 


ſalem, and to an innumerable company of death, and ſent his only-begotten fon 


into the world, who revealed the whole 
counſel of God in the ſalvation of man, 
recovered him to tight apprehenſtons of 
the dignity of his nature, fxed his 
thoughts upon the happineſs of heaven, 
gave certainty to his hopes, and convic- 
tion to his reaſon, having, by the power 
of his reſurrection, aboliſhed death, and 
brought life and immortality to light through 
the goſpel. 

'The practical application of this whole 
diſcourſe, I ſhall briefly comprehend in 
the expreſſive words of St. Paul: If ;e 
then be riſen with Chriſt, ſeek thoſe things 
Thich are above, where Chri/t ſitteth at 
the right hand of God. Set your offettion: 
on things above and nit on things on thr 
earth, For ye are dead, and your life is 
pid wwith Chriſt in God; that is, ye are 
now in a ſtate of mortality, and the true 
principle of your future lite is in the di- 
vine power of Chriſt, who will raiſe you 
from the dead; for when Chriſt, who i; 
your life, tholl appear, then ſhall je aij 
appear with him in glory. 


SERMON VI. 


The Reality and Efficacy of the 
ordinary Operations of the Holy 
Spirit. 
[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, # 
| Chriſt Church, June 1it, 1766+] 


Jon N, i. 8. 


The wind bloweth where it liſteth, and thou ber. 

eſt the ſound thereof, but canſt not tell whence 
it cometh and whither it gceth : ſo is ever) ons 
that is born of the Spirit. 


T has been obſerved, that there 

I ſomething obſcure, and — 
in ation Whic 

abrupt, in the converſ; fleet 
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bleſſed Lord held with Nicodemus, as 
related in this chapter. But if we can 
diſcover the intention of this eminent 
Phariſee in coming to our Lord, the ob- 
ſcurity will probably vaniſh, and the con- 
neftion of this whole diſcourſe, with the 
declaration that occaſioned it, will be 
evident, We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
that it was not a vain curioſity, but a ſe- 
nous defire of getting information in a 
matter of real importance, that induced 
Nicodemus to pay this ſecret and cautious 
viſt, At the firſt interview, this ruler 
of the Jews, this member of the great 
fanhedrim or council, bears an honeſt 
telimony to the reality and greatneſs of 
our Saviour's miracles, as a thing indiſ- 
putable : and he proceeds to draw the 
neceſſary concluſion ariſing from thoſe 
miracles - that he muſt be a teacher come 
frm Cod. You ſee, he acknowledges him 
to be a prophet ; and the general expect- 
ztion which prevailed at this time of the 
coming of that great one, together with 
le evidence of ſuch mighty works, might 
naturally incline him to ſuſpect, that 
Jefus was the perſon. But he came, 
coubtleſs, with the prejudices of his 
countrymen about him; and could not 
Uſcover thoſe marks of royalty, which 
1 tiey imagined would peculiarly diſtinguith 
| weir great deliverer, who was 7 reflore 
tie kingdom unto Iſracl. Our Saviour 
lerms to underſtand him, as if he meant 
to put the ſame queſtion to him, under 
dus uncertainty of mind, as was aſked by 
Jon's diſciples Art thou be that ſhould 
cm, or do we look for another ® He does 
to; indeed ſatisfy him as to this point di- 
rettiy, but endeavours to enable him to 
due an anſwer to himſelf, by explaining 


dam he was going to erect. And, at the 
ame ume, he expreſſes his ſurpriſe, that 
«malter of Iſrael ſhould want to be in- 
med, that a more plentiful effuſion of 
tie Civine ſpirit was to be a characteriſtic 
* ae Meftiah's reign. Except a man 
Uh he, be born again, he cannot fee, he 
A 2 diſcern nor be partaker of, he 
= of Cod. The Phariſce miſun- 
Tanding the expreſſion of being born 
aa, Our daviour thus explains it to 
. except a man be born of awvater and of 


. ! 3 

ere b ec except he be born again, or 
ming!! 15 * nature renewed by that cleanſing 
n our t which waſheth and purifieth from 


1 anne enter into the kingdom of God; 
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of this new birth. 


t0 him the ſpiritual nature of that king- 
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that kingdom which is begun in this 
world by virtue, righteouſneſs, and peace, 
and will be completed in the next, by 
perfect holineſs and happineſs. He goes 
on to this effect; Mittal. me not ; I ſpeak 
not of a natural birth, but a ſpiritual one; 
for that which is born of the fleſh is fleſh, 
frail and periſhing, ſubject to diſſolution 
and death; but that which is born of the 
ſpirit is jpirit, of heavenly extraction, the 
immediate creature of God, and heir of 
immortality, I ſee you marvel at this, 
and want to be inſtructed in the manner 
It is very diſcernible 
in its effects, though the cauſe is not ſeen : 
that aerial ſpirit, called the wind, will il- 
luſtrate to you the workings of the true 
divine ſpirit. The wind bloweth where it 
N , and thou heareſt the found thereof, 
ut canſt not tell whence it cometh, and 
wwhither it goeth; ſo is every one that is 
born of the Spirit, Thou perceiveſt the 


gentle murmurs and breathings of the 


wind; thou feeleſt the refreſhment of it; 
thou knaweſt its ſalutary influence, that 


it keeps the air ſweet, and purges it from 


noxious and putrifying vapours : but in 
what manner its motion begins, what pro- 
greſs it takes, how, and when, and where, 
it ariſes and ſubſides, that thou knoweſt 
not, and canſt not explain. The ſame 
kind of operation hath the Spirit of God. 
The inſpiration of it flows like the ſoft 
and warm breezes of the air; ut refreſhes 
the ſoul with peaceful and pleaſing 
thoughts; it keeps the conſcience pure 
and undefiled, and preſerves it from the 
peſlilential contagion of fin. All this may 
be perceived and felt; but in what way 
the influences of the Spirit are derived to 
men; how the workings of it begin in the 
mind ; or to what height and force they 
may ariſe; how far it may carry them 
with a proſperous gale, or where 1t may 
ceaſe and expire; the author of it beſt 
knows, but thou canſt not diſcover. But 
though we know not the manner and ex- 
tent of the operation, we may with cer- 
tainty find out the cauſe ; we may know 
by the effects, what the cauſe is; for 
whether it be in the natural or ſpiritual 
world, the primary and never-ceaſing 
cauſe of every good production is God. 
In this text of Scripture, which I have 
commented upon, it was our Saviour's 
deſign to give an illuſtration of the ordi- 
nary agency and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt ; 
for it repreſents the ſtate of every one 
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that is born of the Spirit; of every rege- as well as the material world may be 
nerate perſon or true believer. When very remote ſrom our conception. In 

truth, it is altogether as un philoſophical 
as it is irreliglous, to imagine that the 
univerſal Infinite Spirit, which created all 


the extraordinary gifts of the ſame divine 
ſpirit were poured, on the Day of Pen- 
tecoſt, upon the Apoſtles, they were at- 
tended abith a ruſhing mighty wind, which things, which ſuſtains all things, and 


filled the place æohere they ſat. In this caſe, which is as intimately preſent to every 


the gifts themſelves being of an uncom- being as that being is to itſelf, cannot, or 
mon nature, the manner of their com does not, influence, direct, impel, or con- 
munication was ſo too. But, in the ordi- trol, according to the purpoſes of his 
nary diſpenſations of grace, there is no own divine providence, every creature 
alarming demonſtration of it from without, of his own, which only lives and my 
and every thing within is calm and quiet. ard has his being in him. 

And therefore the operation of it 15 com- None of the wiſer Heathens have ever 
pared to the gentle ſpirations of the air; called in queſtion the poſſibility of the 


for the original word, where there is no agency of the divine ſpirit upon the hy. 


adjun& expreſſive of force, does not pro- man mind; and ſome of the virtuous ones 
perly denote its violent and tempeſtuous have acknowledged its reality in the d. 
commotions. rection of their thoughts and inclinations, 

It will be the buſineſs, then, of this The patriarchs before the law, and the 
diſcourſe, to treat of the ordinary opera- prophets under the law, had communi. 
tions and gifts of the holy ſpirit of God: cations of it in an extraordinary manner; 
and, in doing this, I ſhall, and they likewiſe profeſſed their depend. 

Firſt, Shew the reality and efficacy of ence upon 1t as their ordinary guide and 
them; and then I ſhall add ſome obſerv- ſupport. But, under the diſpenſation of 
ations that may be of ule in the conſider- the goſpel, the gifts and graces of it are 
ation of this ſubject. | ſhed abroad in a more diffuſive manner; 

The inquiry, you will obſerve, is not they are imparted to every ſincere be. 
how, or with what manner of agency, lever in Chriſt, nor can any man be a 
the ſpirit of God works upon our ſpirit, real Chriſtian, who has not an intimate 
but whether 1t does really work upon it union with this heavenly companion, The 
or not. The connection between cauſes declarations of the Scriptures upon ttis 


and effects is often viſible and certain, point are fo frequent, determinate, aud 


where we are totally ignorant of the ope- clear, as to leave no room for doubt or 
ration of the one, or the production of miſtake. The true Chriſhan, you will 
the other. This is univerſally the caſe in there find, from the beginning to the end 
all the appearances of nature. We know of his converſation, is led by the hand 
the natural principles that produce vege- God; is aſſiſted, guided, and forwarded, 
tation; but how they produce it, we can- in all his thoughts and actions, by his holy 
not comprehend or explain. We know ſpirit ; he advances by the power of grace 
that light gives form and colour to the to the kingdom of glory, and can maxend 
creation, and that ſounds are conveyed by progreſs in his journey, any farther that 
the vibrations of the air; but how they he is conducted, animated, and ſupported 
eccaſon theſe different ſenſations, reaſon by this divine comforter and aſlitant, 

and learning are at a loſs to account for. Let us proceed to conlicler more pa 
We know, by the moſt certain experience ticularly the efficacy of this ſput 0: 
of what paſſes within ourſelves, that the grace. And we ſhall find, that us op 
mind acts upon the body, and the body rations are directed to ſuch purpoſes g 
upon the mind, and yet philoſophy will are moſt neceſſary for our condition, — 
not take upon itſelf to give us any con- moſt conducive to our happineſs. The 
ception, how either of theſe acts upon ftate of the natural unregenerate 4 
the other. And why may not ſpirit act repreſented in Scripture to be a iy 
upon ſpirit, as well as upon body? Nor enmity with God. And the caules 3 
can it be any objection to the reality of ſigned for his being alienated from : 
this action, that we are ignorant how it is are, the ignorance that 15 in 15 p 
performed. And ſurely the ſpirit of God wicked works. His underſtanding y 
may act upon the ſpirit of man, though darkened and perverted, he does 10 
the mode of his operation in the ſpiritual ficiently apprehend and conſider dle 1 
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that is to direct his conduct, nor attend 
0 the obligations of it : and his paſſions 
al and appetites being unſubdued, he is led 


1 captive by them, and made a ſlave to fin, 
all even againſt the knowledge which he has, 
nd and under the condemnation of his own 
ry mind, In this unhappy ſtate, the ſpirit 
4 of God is graciouſly pleaſed to interpoſe, 
n- and converts him, as it were, into a new 


his creature, by enlightening his underſtand- 
"gs and reducing his affections into due 


ihe ſubjection and order. I ſhall enlarge upon 
each of theſe points. 

ver It is evident from fact, that human 

the reaſon, under its beſt cultivation and im- 

hu- provement, was never able to arrive at a 


nes complete knowledge of the perfect law of 
di. Cod. This knowledge bas, however, 


ons. been graciouſly communicated to the 
the world, by the extraordinary manifeſtation 
uni. of the divine ſpirit; which inſpired the 
ger; teachers of Chriſtianity with wiſdom and 
end. underſtanding, to declare the whole coun- 
and {of God in the redemption of man- 
n of kind; and which bore a divine teſti- 
t are mony to the truth of their doctrines 
ner; by many wonderful works. But this re- 


» be. vation never had, nor ever can have, 
he a any ſalutary effect, but upon minds pre- 
mate pared to receive it. And the operation 
The ef the ame divine ſpirit is ſtill neceſſary 
| this enlarge and qualify our underſtanding 
, and for the diſcernment of ſpiritual truths, 
bt of and of the excellency of the goſpel of 
1 will Chnt: it is neceſſary to diſpel thoſe 
e end clouds of ignorance and prejudice that in- 
d of WW tercept the view of heavenly objects, and 


ide, o correct that pride and ſelf-ſufficiency, 
vinch, by making us wiſe in our own 


grace encetts, more effectually fortiſies us in 
ake 00 error. At the publication of the goſpel, 
r than dot many wife men, not many learned, 
ported vere called to the profeſſion of it. Their 
. "dom and learning were a bar to their 
e pu- converſion, which could not take place, 
wit oO long as it depended upon reaſonin 
s ope- from their own principles. For the cok 
oſes 28 af Chriſt was a ftumbling-block to the Fexvs, 
n, ard «rd feoliſbneſs to the Greeks ; and nothing 
The dt the ſpecial grace of God, imparted 
man is his ſpirit, could extinguith thoſe falſe 
fate a behts which miſled them in their ſearch 
ales a ter truth, and open their underſtanding 
n 600 io the perception of the power and wil- 
m, u Gm of God. The ſame pride of an un- 
g berg enlightened underſtanding, refuſing and 
not ſul png at nought the aſſiſtance and qirect- 


the i this divine counſellor, will always 
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diſqualify it from making any progreſs in 
religious knowledge, and will render the 
beſt natural intellectual abilities not only 
uſeleſs to the poſſeſſors of them, but, in 
the higheſt degree, miſchievous to them- 
ſelves and to mankind. Of this a late 
dogmatical writer will furniſh us with a 
ſtriking example. The natural powers 
of his underſtanding ſeem to have been of 
ſuperior growth and ſtrength ; theſe were 
enlarged by an extenſive knowledge of 
philoiopay, hiſtory, and mankind; and 
this knowledge has been communicated 


to the world with great force of language | 


and confidence of aſſertion. And wnere 
have theſe great abilities carried him? 

Even into the very dregs and fink of 
atheiſm. “ To atcrive to God the mo- 

ral attributes of holineſs, juſtice, and 

goodneſs, is, with him, enthuſiaſm and 
blaſphemy; that God exerciſes any ſpe- 
cial providence over his creatures, or has 
any regard to the events that befal indi- 
viduals, is folly to believe; that man 
ſnould ſurvive his diſſolution by death, 
and that there is, on the other ſide of the 
grave, a future ſtate of retribution, is an 
idle tale, which has no real foundation in 
nature or reaſon.“ 
the divine ſpirit enlightened the under- 


ſtanding of this daring writer, could he 


poſiibly have proſtituted it to the con- 
trivance and ſupport of a wretched ſyſtem 
of ſuch abominable and exploded abſurd- 
ities as theſe? In inſtances of this na- 
ture, we ſee that the pride of reaſon, 
which diſdains to ſubmit to be directed by 
the light of Heaven and the admonitions 
of grace, prevents its apprehenſion of the 
moſt clear and evident truths, even of na- 
tural religion; much leſs will it ſuffer it- 
{elf to embrace thoſe divine truths which 


are made known by revelation only. 


Great reaſon, therefore, had St. Paul to 
pray, as he often prays in behalf of his 
converts, that God would enlighten their 
minds and underſtanding ; that he avould in- 
creaſe their knowledge 3 that he would give 
them a right judgment in all things, And 
here I ſhall juſt ſtop to obſerve, that the 
Apoſtle is ſo far from denying men the 
uſe of their reaſon in religious matters, 
that he prays for the improvement of its 
* faculties for their greater proficiency in 
them; knowing, that they will ſee far- 
ther and better into the things pertain- 
ing to their ſalvation, if it thall pleaſe 
God to give them a ſober underſtanding, 
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to increaſe their portion of it, to aſliſt 
them in the exerciſe and application of it, 
and diſpoſe them to delight in the attain- 
ment of religious knowledge. And 1 
muſt further obſerve, that Chriſtianity is 
ſo far from declining an appeal to reaſon, 
in the examination of its proois and doc- 
trines, that it requires the moſt perfect 
and unbiaſed exercite of it, to know its 
nature and value: and where the mind is 
moſt enlightened, the compaſs of real 
knowledge moſt extenſive, and the judg- 
ment moſt diſcerning, there it will always 
be beſt underſtood, and moſt willingly 
embraced. 
But I proceed to conſider the opera- 
tions of the ſpirit, as they are concerned 
in the regulation of the paſſions and appe- 
tites. Now the ſpirit of God iniluences 
the mind of man, not only by giving light 
to the underſtanding, by reſtraining it 
within the proper limits of 1ts powers, by 
directing its application to the purſuit of 
religious knowledge, and by giving it 
that ſteadineſs and complacency which 
ariſes from a well-grounded conviction of 
the truth, importance, and excellence of 
the goſpel of Chriſt ; but it likewiſe gives 
vigour to its authority, by reducing the 
inferior faculties, which are ſo apt to diſ- 
turb its operations, into due ſubordination 
and obedience ; it bends the will and ſub- 
dues the affections to ſubmit to its com- 
mands. This St. Paul, in his deſcription 
of the unregenerate Jew or Heathen, in 
the ſeventh chapter of his Epiſtle to the 
Romans, repreſents to be a thing im- 
poſſible to be done by the mere powers of 
nature; and even a Chriſtian mutt have 
been trained up and practiſed in the diſ- 
cipline of the goſpel, and, through the 
conſtant ſupplies and increaſe of grace, 
muſt have made great progreſs in his pro- 
feſſion, before he can put his reaſon in 
quiet poſſeſion of its dominion, and re- 
duce his irregular paſſions to pay a ready 
obedience to it without pain or reluctance. 
In the caſe both of the unregenerate Hea- 
then and undiſciplined Chriſtian, the law 
of righteouſneſs ariſing from the will of 
God is ſuppoſed; and that the under- 
ſtanding is capable of diſcovering the ex- 
cellency and obligation of it, though in 
different degrees. But the misfortune is, 
that the actions of men are not always re- 
gulated by the conviction of the under- 
ſtanding. The paſſions and ſenſual ap- 
petites overbear its authority, and deſpiſe 
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its commands; and man pays an obe. 
dience to the law of ſin, at the very time 
that he diſapproves and condemns it in 
his cwn conſcience. He owns the autho 
rity of his true and natural Lord, and yet 
pays obedience to an ulurper and a ty- 
rant. He knows the commands of the 
one to be realonable, and ſubjection to his 
rule and government to be honourable. 
this ſubjection he refuſes to pay, and 5 
the ſame time ſubmits to the arbitrary 
and debaſing ſway of the moſt cruel mac. 
ter. He approves the law which he vio. 
lates, and obeys the law which he con. 
demns. Captivated and enthralled by 


his laſts, he rebels againſt his own reaſon 


and underſtanding, and all the while that 
he is the ſlave of fin, he is the approver 
and admirer of virtue. There cannot be 
a ſtate of more complete and miſerable 
ſervitude than this. And what can de. 
liver us from this wretched captivity ? 
Nothing can do this but the mercy of 
God, vouchſafed to us through the re- 
demption which is in Chriſt Jeſus, and 
the effectual afitance of his holy ſpirit, 
which alone can give us the victory in 
this unequal conteſt. Accordingly, by 
the mighty pouver of the ſpirit of life, the 
complete and real Chriſtian is rcpreſented 
to be made free from the law of fin and 
death, There is no longer any conflict 
between the Jaap of his mind, and the law 
in his members. Paſſion and appente are 
content:d to pay due homage and obe- 
dience to the ſuperior faculty of the un- 
derſtanding; they aim not to force or to 
ſeduce it to rebel againit duty. All the 
powers within him act in their proper 
ſphere and regular order. He knows the 
will of God, and it is his comfort and de- 
light to obey it. He wall:s uniformly on 
in the ways of virtue and peace, without 
diſturbance or wearineſs, and ſafely ar- 
rives at his journey's end, with the near 
proſpect of immortality before him. 
Now, if the unregenerate Heathen, 
when deſtitute of the divine grace, and 
the imperfe& Chriſtian, who undervalues 
and rejects its aid, cannot pay a due obe- 
dience to the law of righteouſneſs, though 
they own its authority, and approve 1 
excellence ; and if the ſame perſons, when 
converted to a truly Chriſtian life, are 
enabled, by that afiiſtance, only to 79 
ſuch a regular obedience to the law - 
God, as will be accepted by him, ae 
will be rewarded with eternal * 
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t is plain, that to order the unruly 
__ eRtions of ſinful men, which 
are our great ſeducers, and carry us altray 
om our duty, is ſtrictly and properly the 
work of the {pirit of God; and that all 
our proficiency in goodneſs is as much 
owing to his grace, as the reward of our 
obedlence is to his Mercy. ; 

The Scriptures have not only given us 
a general aſſurance of the operation and 
influence of this divine ſpirit, both upon 
the underſtanding and affections, but they 
have moreover ipecified various particu- 
lars, wherein he has engaged and pro- 
miſed his aſſiſtance, if we are willing to 
receive. this heavenly gueſt into our 
hearts, to liſten to his filent admonitions, 
and to be directed by his wholeſome 
counſels, He will further us in all our 
religious undertakings ; will ſettle us in 
the true knowledge and faith of Chriſt; 
will lift up our thoughts and deſites to 
Heaven; will help our devotion, and give 
wings to our prayers. He will direct us 
in our doubts; comfort us in our af- 
fictions ; ſupport us in our troubles ; for- 
tify us againſt temptations; give us 
trength and courage in trials and perſe- 
cutions; and will arm us againſt the fear 
of death. Where he finds a ready diſ- 
poſition to receive him, and an honeſt and 
upright heart, he will come, and will 
make his abode with us, and will be our 
companion, our guard, our comforter, 
We ſhall feel and confeſs the enlivening 
preſence of this holy ſpirit in the peace of 
conſcience, in an unrufled compoſure and 
lerenity of mind, in having a delight in 
virtue, in the poſſeſſion of all thoſe Chrilt- 
lan graces that purify and refine the ſoul, 
in the aſſurance of God's favour, and in 
hopes full of immortality. Theſe are the 
bleſſed effects which the Scriptures, in 
Various paſſages, attribute to the holy 
ſpirit of God; and theſe effects the pious 
and good Chriſtian, who is led by the 
ſpirit, does, according to the meaſure and 
proportion of it, moſt undoubtedly feel. 
And although he may not be at all times 
equally ſenfible of his preſence and con- 

i2ton, yet, ſo long as he continues in 
the fear and love of God, and the regular 
practice of his duty, he may be aſſured, 
that this divine guide has his reſidence ſtill 
nich him, and that he will not leave him 
nor forſake him. 

[t how remains, that I make an ob- 

auon or two, that may be of uſe to 
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us in the conſideration of this ſub- 
ze. 

: And firſt, I obſerve, that the opera- 
tions of the divine grace are conſiſtent 
with the free exerciſe of our own natural 
faculties, God having given us under- 
ſtanding and freedom of will, deals with 
us, in the communication of his ſpirit, as 
rational and free agents; and whatever 
additional ſtrength he may give us in the 
uſe of our faculties, he does not ſuperſede 
the faculties themſelves, nor take away 


the uſe of them. Becauſe God avorketh in | 


us both to will and to do of his own good 
pleaſure, 1s no reaſon why we ſhould fit 
{till in a ſtate of indolence and quietiſm, 
and do nothing for ourſelves ; but it is the 


very reaſon given by the Apoſtle, why 


we ſhould endeavour to work out our own 
ſalvation. If our minds are enlightened, 
our knowledge increaſed, and our judg- 
ment corrected by the ſpirit of God, he 
deſigns, no doubt, that we ſhould make a 
proper uſe of theſe advantages, and bend 
the whole force of our underſtanding thus 
improved, to make the divine law our me- 
ditation and ſtudy, and to advance in that 
knowledge, which will make us wiſe un- 
to ſalvation. If he puts the reins of our 


paſſions and appetites into our hands, it is 


with an intention that we ſhould make uſe 
of them: and if he gives us an inward 
conviction, that all his laws are holy, and 
juſt, and good; if he makes our obedience 
to them practicable and eaſy, and annexes 
to the regular performance of our d 

that delight and joy, which the good 
Chriſtian only can feel, and the ſpirit of 
conſolation inſpire ; then, doubtleſs, he 
gives us this aſſiſtance and encourage- 
ment, not to make us careleſs and remiſs 
in running the race that is ſet before us, 
but to call forth all our powers, under the 


animating confidence, that the ſtrength _ 


which we want, the ſpirit of grace will 
ſupply. And there cannot be a ſtronger 
motive to induce us to ſummon the little 
ſtrength that we have, and to ſet forward, 
with all our might, in the way that lead- 
eth unto life, than the aſſurance that we 
can depend upon greater ſtrength than 
our own, which will invigorate our weak- 
neſs, and carry us ſucceſsfully to our jour- 
ney's end. | 

I obſerve, ſecondly, that the produc- 
tion of the fruits of the ſpirit 1s the only 
ſure evidence we can have or pive, of 
our being under the power and 2 
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of it. Tt appears, that in the communi- 
cation of the ordinary gifts of the ſpirit, 
which every true Chriſtian partakes of, 
there is no outward ſenſible operation: 
there is neither a ruſhing mighty wind to 
be heard, nor cloven tongues of ſire to 
be ſeen. It acts ſilently and inviſibly, 
and is only felt in the comfort and re- 
freſhment it gives to the ſoul, and diſ- 
covers itſelf by the effects which it pro 

duces. What thoſe are, the Scriptures 
have told us, namely, love, joy, peace, 
in all goodneſs, righteouſneſ:, and truth; 
with gentleneſs, faith, meckneſs, tem- 
perance—all the enlivening, mild, and 
pleaſing virtues that belong to the Chriſt- 
ian life. And to theſe they every where 
refer us, for the evidence of the ſpirit, 
and not to feelings, which are occaſioned 
by the paſſionate emotions of an over- 
heated imagination or enthuſiaſtic phren- 
zy. They give us no intimations of any 
other feelings, but what ariſe from a de- 
light in God's commandments, from 


peace of conſcience, from a preſent ſenſe 


of God's favour and ſupport, and from 
well-grounded hopes of everlaſting happi- 
neſs hereafter. 'Theſe are the feelings of 
a reaſonable nature, which do not tem- 
peſtuouſly agitate the mind, but give 1t 
a ſerene compoſure ; which do not over- 
whelm its faculties, but aſſiſt them; which 
do not play upon the imagination and 
tranſport it with fanatical ccitaties, but 
fill the heart with a rational comfort and 
ſober joy. Is any one then deſirous to 
know, whether he is truly under the gui- 
dance and power of the divine ſpirit, let 
him examine his own ſtate, and inquire, 
whether he finds in himſelf a ſincere de- 
fire of doing the will of God, and an 
ability to put in practice the duties of his 
profeſſion; and whether his mind be at 
peace with God and with itlelt ;—and the 
anſwer will determine the point. If he 
believes in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt with all 
his heart, and relies ſolely upon his me- 
rits for the remiſlion of his fins, and his 
acceptance with God ; if he ſincerely de- 
fires to do God's will, and takes a de- 
light in doing it; if he is punctual and 
regular in the diſcharge of the duties of 
his religion; if he keeps himſelt free 
from preſumptuous and habitual fins, and 
guards himſelf, as much as poſlibic, from 
thoſe of infirmity and ſurpriſe, and is 
grieved and penitent on the commiſſion of 
them; if upon an impartäal review of his 
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preſent ſtate, his conſcience condemng 


him not, he feels no guilty upbraidings 
and remorſe, but is full of ola. 
and holy hope - we may then venture to 
pronounce, upon the ſureſt evidence, that 
he is guided by the ſpirit of God, and 
is in a flate of grace, 1 
The third, and laſt obſervation 1 ſhall 
make is this :!—T hat great care is neceſ. 
ſary on our parts, to ſecure the continu. 
ance of the divine aſſiſtance of th 
of grace, as it is poſſible that we may be 
deſerted by it, and fall in the end from 
the life and hopes of a Chriſtian. The 
holy Scriptures, in the various repre- 
ſentations they give of a Chriſtian fate 
always ſuppoſe that this may be the caſe, 
When the Chriſtian is reſembled to ons 
that runs in a race, that he may obtain 
the prize, he is exhorted to a reſolute 
perieverance in his courſe, and is cau- 
tioned not to ſtop or faint by the way. 
St. Paul tells us, that even he himſelf 
conſtantly uſed the ſame degree of dif- 
cipline, and laboured to invigorate him- 


iclf by ſpiritual exerciſes, with the ſame 


care and anxiety, as they ſnewed who en- 
deavoured to prepare themſelves for the 
Olympic races, left he might after all be 
a caſt-away, and fall ſhort of the prize, 
Wen the ſtate of a Chriſtian is hkened to 
that of an heir, who is born to the inhe- 
ritance of a great poſſeſſion, it is ſtill ſup- 
poſed, that he may defeat his own claim. 
For an heir is not in actual poſſeſſion, 
nor will he be put into it, if he ever can- 
ceis his title by ſuch acts of diſobedience 
as the law declares to be a forfeiture of 
it. Nay, where the Holy Spirit 1s repre- 
ſented to have ſet his ſeal to the convey- 
ance, it 1s not even then irrevocable: 
for St. Paul, when writing to the Ephe- 
ſians, he tells them, ey «were ſcalad by the 
fpirit of Gcd to the day of redemption, in 
tae very ſame paſſage ſuppoſes, that the 


ſeal might be torn off, and their inhe- 


ritance forfeited. Otherwiſe, he would 
not have cautioned them againſt gv 
the Holy Spirit of Ged, if it had now been 
no longer in their power to offend or 
provoke him; nor could the ipuit be 
grieved by thoſe, who could not commit 
fin, which is the only thing that could 
give them certain aſſurance of their final 
lalvation. In truth, the condition es 


human life is inconſiſtent with ſuch aſſure 
ance : for it is, in every ſtage of it, as 


it is repreſented by the Seriptures _ 


e ſpirit 
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f trial and probation ; it is impoſ- 
2 be a A* of abſolute 2 
And indeed the preſumption of ſuch ſe- 
curity would be the moſt likely = in 
the world to defeat itſelf, A perſua ion, 
that we had already won the prize, before 
our race was finiſhed, would naturally 


cauſe in us that remiſſneſs, which would 


de the very occaſion of our loſing it. 
[t will better become our condition, and 
contribute more to our lafety, to believe, 
that ſo long as we are in a ſtate of mor- 
tity we are in a ſtate of danger —beſet 
with many powerful enemies, who, it 
they cannot ſeduce us by other tempta- 
tions, will endeavour to puff us up with 
ſpiritual pride; and, by giving us falſe 
conceptions of the gifts we may poſſeſs, 
will make them the very inſtruments of 
our deſtruction. Happy are we, if we 
have ſufficient aſſurance of God's pro- 
tection and favour in our preſent ſtate, to 
make our minds eaſy and contented. This 
we may have, as long as we delight in 
his commandments and pay a regular 
obedience to his laws: but ſuch aſſurance 
as may be likely to carry us into care- 
leſſneſs and diſobedience, would be in- 


conſiſtent with God's wiſdom to give, and 


our own prudence to deſire. And there- 
fore whatever meaſure of his grace it may 
pleaſe God to 1mpart to any one, it will 
always be his intereſt and duty, were he 
the moſt perfect man upon earth, to pray 
for the continuance and increaſe of it; 
knowing, that he can have no ſecurity 
tor his perſeverance, but from the divine 
aſiſtance and ſupport, and that he, and 
he only, a perſeveres unto the ead will 


be ſaved. 


S ERMON VII. 


Moral Perception of Good and Evil, 
not a ſufficient Rule for Human 
Actions without Religion. 


| {Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at 


Chriſt Church, June 21ſt, 1767. ] | 


| Prov. xvi. 6. 
By the fear of the Lord men depart from evil, 


[ is evident to every man, from his 

being endued with ſenſe and under- 
anding, that there is an eſſential differ- 
ence in the things of this world, both in 
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its natural and moral conftitution ; fince 
theſe faculties give him the perception of 
this difference, even whether he will or 
not. He feels, that there is a power in 
external objects, of producing in him 
agreeable or diſagreeable ſenſations : and 
he cannot but u ſome actions to be rea- 
ſonable and right, and others to be un- 
reaſonable and wrong. The information 
he receives from his underſtanding in one 
caſe, is as much to be depended upon as 
that which he receives from his ſenſes in 
the other; and the diſtinction between 
moral good and evil is as real and cer- 
tain as it 15 between natural good and 
evil. To diſtinguiſh rightly in each caſe, 


it muſt be ſuppoſed, that the faculties 


are in right order, and capable of per- 
forming their proper operations: and 
certainly the more perfect the faculties 
are, the more accurate the diſcernment 


will be. There is found indeed to be in 


general a greater difference in the per- 
fection of men's underſtanding, than in 
that of their ſenſes; chiefly, becauſe zhat 
of the former depends more upon culti- 
vation. And, conſequently, the more 
minute diſtinctions in moral action will be 
more clearly diſcovered by one man than 
another. But the great outlines of mo- 
rality are ſtrongly traced out in the human 
mind; and the delineation therein made 
of virtue and vice preſents ſuch different 
pictures of them, that they cannot but 
appear to every man in very different 
forms of comelineſs and deformity. For 
this reaſon, the Scriptures ſuppoſe, that 
to confound the notion of virtue and vice, 
ſhews as great a depravity in the under- 


ſtanding, as it does in the ſenſes to con- 


found contrary perceptions ; and that to 
put evil for good and good for evil, is the 


ſame thing as to put darkneſs for light and 


light for darkneſs, to put bitter for ſweet 
and ſeweet for bitter. 

Since then the human mind 1s ſo 
framed, as not only to perceive the diſ- 
tinction between moral good and evil, 
but likewiſe to view the one with appro- 


bation and delight, and the other with 


diſguſt and abherrence; it might ſeem 
reaſonable to think, that this moral per- 
ception, by directing and inclining every 
man to purſue that which is good, and 
avoid that which is evil, with the affiſt- 
ance of reaſon, which enables him to diſ- 
tinguiſh the greater from the leſs, the 
real from the apparent, might be a ſuf- 
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ficient guide and ſecurity to his conduct. 

And indeed it might be ſo, could we ſup- 
Poſe his perception to be comprehenſive 
and diſtinct, and his reaſon clear and un- 
embarraſſed, always having in view the 
remote conſequences of things, and giv- 
ing a right bias to his paſſions and affect. 
ions. But as the caſe is far otherwiſe, 
ſome other aids muſt be called in for the 
ſecurity of his virtue, beſide a moral 
ſenſe of the rectitude of action. For if 
his perception is not clear enough to diſ- 
cern in all caſes the exact line of moral 
conduct, he will ſtand in need of farther 
light; if his reaſon is defective, and fre- 
quently obſtructed in its operations, he 
will want the defect to be ſupplied, and 
the obſtacles removed; if it cannot al- 
ways give his paſſions and affections a right 
direction, he muſt look out for the aſſiſt- 
ance of ſome other principle that will 
counteract thoſe motives which give them 
a wrong one: and, after all, were his 
rational faculties ever ſo perfect, and did 
all the inferior ones move in their proper 
ſphere with the moſt exact and uniform 
regularity; yet, as he is the creature of 
God, dependent upon his power, and 
ſubject to his will, he muſt conſider the 
rule of right conduct to be the law of 
God; and a principle of obedience to the 
divine will muſt be the great maſter- ſpring 
of moral action, that ſhould influence, 
regulate, and control, all the motions 
of the human mind. It is, in truth, the 
univerſal principle of nature, which go- 
verns the whole creation; and men and 
angels are ſubject to its power. 

The religious principle of obedience 
15, in the language of the Old Teſtament, 
uſually ſtyled, the fear of God, and 7he 
fear of the Lord ; becauſe upon this fear 
alone, obedience to the law of God, or 
the conformity of human actions to the 
perfect rule of human conduct, is ſup- 
poſed to depend. By the fear of the Lord 
men depart from evil : by which is meant, 
that it is not only the beſt ſecurity againſt 
moral evil, or vice, but is likewiſe the 
ſtrongeſt incitement to the practice of 
virtue. No the book of the Old Teſta- 
ment is allowed to contain the oldeſt writ- 
ings that are in the world: it is therefore 
a preſumptive evidence, both of the au- 
thenticity and reaſonableneſs of this prin- 
ciple, that it there diſcovers to us the 
firſt notion upon record, comprehenſive 
of the whole duty of man and its obliga- 
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tion. It was undoubtedly the principle 
of action to our firſt parents in paradiſe; 
and, had they ſtedfallly adhered to f. 
would have prevented their fall. It made 
the patriarchs faithful in their religion 
and exemplary in their lives: and in the 
law of Moſes, it was propoſed to the Jews 
as the only ſure principle upon which 
their virtue and happineſs mutt depend 
How it came to paſs, that fo little notice 
ſhould be taken of it by many eminent 
Heathens, who built their moral ſyſtems 
upon other much weaker foundations, is 
not eaſily to be accounted for, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe, they had no jul notions or firm 
belief of God and his providence, and a 
future ſtate, and did not think that reli. 
gion had evidence or force enough to be 
of ſervice to a moral philoſopher, and ſo 
left it to the civil magiſtrate as a mere 
political engine of government. But what 
ſhall we ſay, if in theſe later times, when 
the diſquiſitions of reaſon, directed and 
aſcertained by the light of revclation, 
have clearly diſcovered the ſtrength and 
worth of every moral principle, there 
ſhould be found thoſe who have not barely 


. overlooked, but have exploded, the notion 


of the fear of God; not allowing it to be 
the proper foundation of morality ; and 
what is ſtill more wonderful, no not of 
religion itfelf ? There muli, it ſeems, be 
an independency and diſintereſtedneſs in 
virtue, without which it loſes its nature; 
and God cannot be the object of fear: 
for it is malice, ſay they, and not good- 


neſs, that makes us afraid. 


In oppoſition to the ſophiſtry of theſe 
immoral and irreligious imaginations, 

I ſhall, Firſt, State the true notion of 
the fear of God: and, 

Secondly, 1 ſhall conſider it as a prin- 
ciple of moral action. | 

And from the due conſideration of 
theſe particulars it will appear, both that 
the fear of the Lord is true picty, and 
that piety is the only ſolid foundation and 
never-failing ſupport of morality. 

I. Firſt then 1 am to ſtate the true no- 
tion of the fear of God. 

Now this notion mult ariſe from, and 
be regulated by, the apprehenſions we 
have of the nature of God and his attri- 
butes ; and, conſequently, the truer the 
conceptions are which we form to out- 
ſelves of the divine nature, the more ra- 
tional will our fear be. The Epicurean 


notion of God manifeſilj diſcards all * 
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of him in every kind and degree: for 
to repreſent the all-ſeeing Governor of 
he univerie as a ſupine and indolent be- 
ing, involved in bis on happy tranquil- 
fry, who will give no attention to the 
ents that happen to mankind, and have 
10 concern in their happineſs or miſery, 
«+0 deſttoy every relation we can ſtand in 
0 him; and where there 15 no intercourſe, 
dependance, or union, there 13 no room 
for fear, or for any other paſſion and af- 
{-4ion. Superſtition, on the contrary, 
-oduces a ſervile and diſmaying fear: 
u trembles at the apprehenſions of a 
Deny; miſtakes the God of juſtice for 
the God of veugeance; and can view him 
in no other attitude but with the uplifted 
munder-bolt in his hand. This fear of 
lim is the dread of an arbitrary tyrant, 
who delights in cruelty, and ſcatters ter- 
tors among ſt his ſubjects without reaſon 
or dißtinction: and were there any juſt 
foundation for it, it muſt be owned, that 
in this caſe it would be malice and not 
goodaels; no, nor even juſtice, that made 
ds afraid. But when we contemplate tie 
Deity in that true light wherein reaſon 
and revelation conſpire to place him, and 
are afraid of him, how widely different 1s 
our religious fear from this ? It will not 
then ariſe from the apprehenſions we may 
have of any ſingle tremendous attribute 
of the divine nature, without any conſi- 
deration of the reſt; but will reſult from 
the idea of a complete combination and 
union of all poſſible perfections in one 
imple and undivided effence; wherein 
2 wonderful harmony of infinite know- 
ledge, wiſdom, power, juſtice, holineſs, 
goodneſs, and truth, is for ever preſerved, 
and gives us an infallible afſurance, that 
the Judge of all the earth will do right in 
al his proceedings with the children of 
men, 
ut even this right apprehenſion of the 
ety will produce a different fear in 
Uferent perſons. The finner, who is 
conſcious to himſelf of having incurred 
God s diſpleaſure, muſt think, if he will 
ink as he ought to do, that divine good- 
nels ard mercy cannot be exerciſed in his 
Your in ſuch a manner as is inconſiſtent 
with divine juſtice and holineſs; for this 
vould be to diſcompoſe the perfect har- 
mony of the divine attributes, by ſetting 
dem at variance with one another. He 
we Bunk puniſhment | 13 due to tranſ- 
&:<10n ; and, if he perſiſts in his offences, 
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he will have reaſon, upon every ſuggeſ- 


tion of conſcience, to be alarmed at the 
danger he has thereby been warned to 
ſhun. For how can he think, that God 
will not, after all, aſſert the holineſs, and 


-vitidicate the authority, and puniſh the 


Violation, of his laws ? Or how can he 
perſuade himſelf, that mercy ſhould fo 
far prevail againſt judgment, as to con- 
found right and wrong, and overthrow 
the firlt principles of equity, by ſuppo- 
ling, that there will be one event to the 
righteous and to the wicked, to him that 
ſerveth God, and him that ſerveth him 
not. 

The fear of God then, as of a righte- 
ous judge, who is the hater and puniſher 
of iniquity, is a very juſt and rational 
fear in a ſinner, who is conſcious to him- 
ſelf of having incurred the diſpleaſure 
of the Almighty. And well might he 
tremble at the ſentence of infinite juſtice, 
were it not tempered and allayed by no 
leſs infinite goodneſs and mercy. How 
to reconcile theſe, fell not- within the 
reach of man's conception; but God 
hath revealed it to him in the myſtery of 
his redemption ; wherein juſtice and mercy 
are met together, and have kindly em- 
braced each other: the one ſtrictly re- 
quiring, the other graciouſly accepting, 
an atonement for tranſgreſſions by the 
blood of Jeſus Chriſt, the Lamb of God, 
the propitiation for the ſins of the whole 
World. | | | 

This wonderful and gracious diſpenſation 
of mercy to ſinful men, conſcious of their 
offences againſt God, and ignorant of the 
means of reconciliation, has placed him 
in a new relation to us, and a milder light. 
The torment of fear remains only for 
unrepenting guilt, Fear, in its ſtrict 
ſenſe, which is the mere dread of im- 


pending evil, (as St. John informs us in 


the epiſtle of the day,) is no longer the 
paſſion of a Chriſtian: the more em- 


boldening paſſions of hope, affiance, com- 
placency, joy, and love, enter into the 
compoſition of his fear, and turn it into 


reverence and honour. The fear that 


poſſeſſes a good Chriſtian 1s a filial fear; 
the fear that is impreſſed upon the mind 
of a well-nurtured child, from the au- 
thority of a diſcreet and tender parent 
— ſo wiſely and affectionately exerciſed, 
that love is produced even by diſcipline, 
and reverence by indulgence. He knows 
the government he is under to be righte. 


ous, 
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ous, mild, and good ; and that his hap- 
pineſs depends upon his ſubmiſſion to it. 
He looks upon his governor to be his beſt 
friend and benefactor ; and he therefore 
fears to tranſgreſs, becauſe he is afraid to 
offend, 

From the nature of this religious fear, 
which, in the heart of a good Chriſtian, 


is always mixed and attempered with love, 


gratitude, and affiance, the principle of 
obedience is more frequently propoſed to 
us in the New Teſtament, under the no- 
tion of the love of God, than of the fear of 
him; though, in effect, they are one and 
the ſelf-ſame compound principle. For 
if the myſtery of man's redemption re- 
veals to us the tender mercies of God, 
diſplayed in a wonderful manner, beyond 
all our conceptions and hopes, it muſt, 
at the ſame time, raiſe in us the moſt 
awful ideas of his juſtice and purity and 
infinite abhorrence of ſin ; the malignity 
of which may be juſtly eſtimated from 
the invaluable price of that ſacrifice which 
was the expiation of it; and the great- 
neſs of God's diſpleaſure againſt it, from 
the meaſure of the love which he bore to 
his only-begotten ſon. 

Theſe conſiderations of mercy and ſe- 
verity, which ought never to be diſunited, 
will always preſerve in the mind of a true 
Chriſtian, right apprehenſions of the di- 
vine nature. They will repreſent God 
as graciouſly reconciled to returning ſin- 


ners, but who cannot be reconciled to 


ſin. They will repreſent him in the 


endearing relations of his creator, pre- 


ſerver, redeemer, friend, and father ; but 
they will repreſent him likewiſe under 
the awful character of his governor and 


judge; who is of purer eyes than to be- 


hold iniquity ; who ſearches the heart of 
man, and ſcrutinizes his thoughts and 
actions; who mercifully accepts his will- 
ing though imperfect ſervices, but will 


ſorely puniſh the rebellious and irreclaim- 


able offender. Theſe ſentiments will pro- 
duce in him a reverential love; conhi- 
dence without preſumption ; and fear 
without diſmay. The conſideration of 
the greatneſs of the power and majeſty of 
God will not terrify and confound him: 
the apprehenſions of his infinite Juſtice, 


in conjunction with his infinite wiſdom 
and goodneſs, will not overwhelm him 
with a deſponding dread, but will quicken 


and enliven his obedience : nor, on the 
contrary, will any fond perſuaſions of un- 
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conditional, indiſcriminate mercy to fn 
ners incline him to think, that he vill 
remit the puniſhment of unrepented of 
unatoned or, fin. In ſhort, the contem, 
qr of the divine nature will farnih 
im with every inducement that the great 
eſt and beſt of beings can lay upon hin, 
to love and honour, to fear, adore and 
obey him. 

And now, what is there in this tribute 
of religious fear that is unworthy of Go 
to require, or of man to pay? Shall ng ho 
exact that reverence and honour which 
is due to him as our creator, preſerye; 
redeemer, governor, and judge! And 
ſhall not we fall low on our knces before 
his foot-ſtool, acknowledge our depend. 
ance, adore his majeſty and condeſcen. 
ſion, and ſtand in awe of him that ought 
to be feared? Surely, it is not tyranyy 
in our Lord and Maſter to command ti; 
our reaſonable ſervice ; nor is it ſerviliy 
in man, but it is his privilege and his ha. 
nour, thus to fear him, 

IT. Having thus explained the nature 
of the fear of God, I now proceed, in 
the ſecond place, to conſider it as a prin. 
ciple of moral action. 

Now, becauſe this principle, explained 
in ſuch a manner as to be conſiſtent with 
right apprehenſions of the divine nature 
and attributes, does of neceſſity admit the 
truth of that divine revelation, which has 


made known to us the myltery of man's. | 


redemption ; therefore ſome vain and 
ſceptical men, out of hatred to revealed 
religion, which they openly renounce, and 
in deſpite even of natural religion, Which 
they would be thought to retain, have 
taken upon them to remove this chief 
corner- tone of the foundation of moral 
ity. They pretend, that mcrality is in. 
dependent upon religion; that the idea af 
virtue is diſtinct from all conſiderations d 
duty; and that virtue has in itſelf fußt 
cient authority to bind mankind, as 2 
law, without the additional enforcement 
of the fear of God. 

It is not my deſign to enter into ar) 
nice and metaphyſical diſquiſitions cor- 
cerning the origin and nature of mor 
virtue. Let it be deduced from the ab. 
ſtracted relation and fitneſs of things; & 
from the eternal and immutable differ. 
ence of right and wrong: and define 
after what manner you pleaſe : let it be 
right and ſelf-conſiſtent reaſon : Jet it 


the love of order, or a juſt proper, 
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and harmony of mind : let it be a ſyſtem 
of action conſonant to the perfection of 
nature, or directed to the good of the 
whole human ſpecies, of Which we are a 
art: view it in whatever light ſpecula- 
non can place it; yet {till it will be the 
aw of God ; and the ſanction of this law 
muſt be the fear of him. TY” 
For, if virtue and vice ariſe from what 
i; ſuitable or unſuitable to the conſtitution 
of nature, let it be remembered, that all 
nature is the creature of God; and that 
he eſtabliſhed that very order and relation 
of things from which they are ſuppoſed 
to derive their eſſence. Is the diſtinction 
betwixt right and wrong eternal and im- 
mutable? ſo is the nature of God; and 
his government cannot be different from 
what it is. Are we therefore to reject his 
overnment, becauſe he makes that diſ- 
unction to be the rule of it, which we 
ſuppoſe to be as fixt and unalterable as it is 
Fable and right ?—Is the practice of 
virtue the ſame thing with the exerciſe of 


noht reaſon ? then certainly it is the will 


of God that we ſhould be virtuous ; and 


ve have the happineſs to ſerve a maſter 


waor equires from us a reaſonable ſervice, 
and cannot require any other. —Does vir- 
tue low from an exact proportion and 
harmony of the faculties of the mind? it 
muſt then be the deſign of the God of 
order that this harmony ſhould be pre- 
ſerved; and we tranſgreſs his law as well as 
lhe law of nature, if we ſuffer the inferior 
faculties to uſurp the authority of the 
ſuperior one, —Is the virtue of every in- 
dridual made to conſiſt in acting for the 
general good of the whole human ſpecies ? 
and have we no obligations, are we not 
to lift up a ſingle thought, to the great 
creator and governor of the Whole race of 
mankind; who ſuited our nature to our 
ſituation ; who formed and fitted us for 
tie advantages of ſociety ; and who im- 
planted in us thoſe benevolent affections 
upon which the happineſs of it is ſuppoſed 
to depend? —In ſhort, no principles but 
thoſe of atheiſm can ſet us clear of our 
religious obligations; and we mult of re- 
ceſſty diſcard the fear of God and the 

lief of him at the ſame time. 

Let us conſider then more diſtinctiy 

eexcellency of this religious priaciple, 
nd the great advantages which morality 

| receive from it. 

1. And, firſt, I obſerve, that it en- 


es and completes the ſyſtem of moral 
urtue. | | | 
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Now, this ſyſtem can never be com- 
plete and perfect, unleſs it reſpects and 
takes in not only all the different relations 
betwixt man and man, but thoſe likewiſe 
which we bear to all other beings, and 


_ eſpecially rational beings, which are 


known to us, and we have any connec- 
tion with. Such actions, therefore, as are 
ſuitable to, and becoming the relation we 
ſtand in to God, mult make an eſſential 
part of morality. They have accord- 
ingly been very juſtly introduced into the 
ſyſtem of it by one of the beſt Heathen mo- 
raliſts as a branch of natural juſtice. For 
if there is a being of infinite perfection, 
who 15 the ſupreme lord and governor of 
the world, what can be more juſt and 
equitable, than that we ſhould exerciſe 
all acts of piety and religion ; of faith, 
truſt, and affiance; of love, reverence, 
and obedience towards him? To ſtrike 
theſe out of the catalogue of virtues, is 
not only a violation of duty, but it is a 


mutilation of virtue itſelf : and they who 


detach morality from religion, give us only 
a part for the whole, and deform the en- 
tire ſyſtem of it by leaving out the moſt 
eſſential virtues, that have an inſeparable 
union with, and give ſtability to, all the 
reſt, For it muit be farther obſerved, 
that the religious principle diffuſes itſelf 
through ſocial life, and both ſtrengthens 
and enlarges thoſe obligations which bind 
men to one another in truth and juſtice, 
and are the ſecurity of good order and 
peace, This is acknowledged even by 
the enemies of religion themſelves, who, 
when they ſuppoſe all religion to be the 
contrivance of ſtateſmen and politicians, 
do plainly confeſs that it is neceſſary to 


keep the world in any tolerable order,. 


and that the bands of ſociety would be 


relaxed without it. But religion does not 


only thus cement and hold * all 
the parts of ſocial morality, but it en- 
larges the circle of it by creating new re- 
lations betwixt man and man, Diſcard 
all confiderations of God's relation to us, 


and the obligations conſequent upon it, 


and there will ſcarce be left any other 
ties but thoſe of ſelt-intereſt to bind man- 
kind together ; and our independent vir- 


tues will be little better than mercenary 


ones. But look upon God as the com- 
mon father of the whole human race, who 
has made us all to ſpring from the ſame 
original ſtock, and we are evidently placed 
in the relation of brethren to one _ 
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Conſanguinity begets mutual love and af- 
fection; and hence a natural principle is 
formed in man, productive of the moſt 
extenſive offices of benevolence and hu- 
manity. 

Proceed in this contemplation one ſtep 
further: Conſider the relation we bear to 
God, not only from the work of our 
creation, but from that of our redemption 
likewiſe ; and we are then the ſons of God 
by adoption, and become brethren to each 
other by a new and ſtill nearer relation. 
Such as is the union betwixt thoſe mem- 
bers which derive vital ſpirits from the 
ſame head, and being knit cloſely toge- 
ther, conſtitute the ſame body ; ſuch 1s 
the conjunction of Chriſtians, who are 
one body, enlivened by one ſpirit, are 
called in one hope of their calling, are 
ſubje& to one Lord, profeſs one faith, 
worſhip one God, who being the com- 
mon father of all, unites them as brethren 
to one another ; and being above all, and 
through all, and in them all, doth, by 
an indiſſoluble bond, unite them to him- 
ſelf in Chriſt, which is the head. Here 
is a new principle implanted in us of unity 
and affection; and hence ariſes a lovely 
train of the moſt gracious and heneficent 
virtues—humility, reſignation, mildneſs, 
meekneſs, gentleneſs, forbearance, and 
forgiveneſs—virtues, which ſoften human 
nature, and transform the man into a 
new creature. Moral benevolence is now 
refined andexalted into Chriſtian charity; 
which, taking its riſe. from the infinite 
love of God, embraces the whole frater- 
nity of Chriſtians, and-has the ſtrength 
and force of an eternal union, which nei- 
ther death nor time can diſſolve. Thus 
we ſee how the religious principle new- 
models, enlarges, and completes the ſyſ- 
tem of moral virtues, | 
2. 1 obſerve, ſecondly, that it regu- 
lates and invigorates every other ſub- 
ordinate principle that can be of ſervice 
to the cauſe of virtue. 

Thoſe that wiſh well to it, and know 
that it has always many powerful enemies 
to encounter, would be very unwilling to 


deprive it of any alliances or aids that 


as? be uſeful to ſupport it in the quiet 
and peaceable poſſeſſion of its authority. 
The conſtitution of nature, and of ſo- 
ciety, ſupply us with many of theſe aids 
and the Scriptures readily admit them 
as auxiliaries to the religious principle. 
But this mult always have the ſupreme 
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command; otherwiſe, the ſeparat 
combined forces of its allies l fe 
regulated, undiſciplined, and weak. Let 
ſome of the chief of them paſs before us 
in review; and let reaſon appear in the 
van. 

And an excellent principle it is. In 
God is the origin and perfection of it; 
and from the bright beams of his own ef. 
ſential light he has imparted a ray of it 
to all moral creatures, to ſhew them the 
way wherein they ſhould go, and to guide 
their footſteps in it. If therefore we do 
not exerciſe it in all the acts of religious 
homage that are due to him who gave it, 
we are unreaſonable and ungrateful : and 
if we put more confidence in it than it de- 
ſerves, we are fooliſh and preſumptuous. 
The reaſon we have, can be no other than 
human reaſon ; and how inſufficient this 


has ever been in its mere natural ſlate, 


clearly to diſcover many important truths, 
which give birth to a great part of mo- 
rality, and eftabliſh the reſt, let the ſages 
of antiquity, let the wiſdom of the werd, 
declare and teſtify. But this is not all. 
We are not altogether intelligent crea- 
tures, but ſenſitive ones likewiſe, having 
appetites and paſſions which ſtrongly ex- 
cite and ſtimulate us to action. Theſe 
having no prudence of their own, mult 
be directed and guided by our reaſon, 
But is reaſon in all inſtances either an able 
or a faithful guide ? Has mere ſpecula- 
tive reaſon always the power to control 
the violent and inordinate impulſes of 
paſſion ; or to reſtrain the ardour of eager 
and fantaſtical appetites? Does it not, on 
the contrary, oftentimes proſtitute itſelf 
to inflame them both? And how ingeni. 
ous is it, in finding food for their moſt 
irregular gratifications, and excuſes to 
juſtify them in their greateſt enormities ? 
Reaſon itſelf therefore wants a tutor and 
a guide; and we cannot ſafely truſt to it, 
unleſs it is directed by the law of God, 
and regulated by the fear of him; and 
then it will not go aſtray, nor lead us 
aſtray. 1 

Another principle is ſeated in the good 
affections of the mind, which ſome have 
ſuppoſed to be the baſis of virtue, upon 
which it may ſtand firm and ſecure. But 
here we evidently pay too great 2 com- 
pliment to human nature. For as, in the 
one extreme, it is highly injurious to fe. 


preſent mankind as ſo many beaſts of 


| tear an 
prey, made only by nature to 7 
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e another (a calumny, which 
— 1 that has the leaſt tincture of 
humanity muſt feel); ſo we manifeſtly run 
into the contrary extreme, when we make 
carſelves to be all kind inſtinct, and good 
:fe@ion, and love of virtue for virtue's 
fake, The truth is, the leeds of bene- 
valent propenſions and kind diſpoſitions 
towards every thing that is truly good and 
amiable were originally ſown in the heart 
of man; but they may not ſpring up and 
to maturity for want of due cultiva- 
uon; and our good affections may be 
filed by counter-inclinations, which, 
like rank and poiſonous weeds, have been 
ſuffered to grow up along with them, 
Cultivation then 1s neceſſary to manage 
and improve the ſoil, and to cheriſh the 
tender plant. And what ſhall induce 
men to undergo the labour and toll that 
this cultivation requires; frequently, 
zyainſt their natural temper, and the bent 
« their inclinations? What ſhall give the 
affections an aſcendency over the 
2d ones, when it often happens, that the 
latter are conſtitutionally, or by habit, the 
moſt ative and the ſtrongeſt? The fear 
of God will do this; but nothing elſe can do 
t, By the power of this principle, every 
man will be maſter of his own faculties ; 
erery turbulent emotion of hatred, envy, 
nalice, pride, revenge, and luſt will ſub- 
ile; the benevolent affections will gain 
ſrength, and prevail; he will be able to 
maintain the purity and dignity of his 
uture, he knows that he is deſigned to 
rack with angels, and therefore he will 
net degrade himſelf into the brute. 
From theſe obſervations we may eaſily 
collect, that it is the ſame principle which 
mult open and improve the moral ſenſe 
wthe diſcernment of the beauty of virtue, 
o much celebrated by ſome of the ancient 
puloſophers, and which they ſuppoſe to 
lave the power of captivating all behold- 
et, For it is certain, that this ſenſe can- 
tot be found, but where a refinement of 
tte mind, gentleneſs and purity of affec- 
dan, an intimate acquaintance with virtue, 
ud the contemplation of its divine ex- 
tation, have duly prepared the ſoul to 
tele it. And for theſe we muſt be in- 
(ted to a principle of religion, acting 
Ma its full force upon us through the 
* of God. We ſhall then be capa- 
le of perceiving the lovelineſs of virtue 
uit native features, and under its great- 

improvement; we ſhall ſee it ang in 
, as we trace it nearer to its ſource; 
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we ſhall behold it, as in a glaſs, „effected 
from the bright effulgence of the Divine 
Eſſence—a beam of his own eternal light, 
iſſuing from the throne of God. 

I ſhall mention but one more motive, 
which has been ſometimes thought ſuffi- 
cient to recommend virtue to the eſteem 
and practice of mankind, and that is, the 
power of it to ſecure our own temporal 
welfare in the general happineſs of focie- 
ty. True it is, that through the gracious 
diſpenſation of Providence, the happineſs 
of mankind in this world does, in a great 
meaſure, depend upon the exerciſe of 
virtue, And it is no leſs true, that in 
many inſtances virtue is no ſafeguard at 
all to our happineſs. It cannot protect us 
from innumerable evils which are incident 
to humanity and belong to our very being, 
It has ſometimes peculiar ſufferings of its 
own, from the malignity of unreaſonable 
and wicked men; aud when deprived of 
the comfort of religious influence, it loſes 
one of its moſt valuable properties, the 
power of ſupporting us under affliction, 
This 1s evidently the caſe in the preſent 
mixed ſtate of things: but were men 
once generally ſet looſe from the fear of 
God ; did not their conſciences admoniſh 
them, that there is a rewarder and aveng- 
er of their actions; the caſe of virtue 
would be far more wretched and deplo- 
rable. It would be continually expoſed 
to inſults and oppreſſion from without, 
and could find no refuge within, So, 
that as it is owing to the God of nature 
that we are formed for ſociety, and have 
inſtincts and powers given us to promote 
the good order of it for the common hap- 
pineſs, ſo it is principally owing to the 
fear of God, that this order is in any wiſe 
preſerved. | 

Having thus far conſidered the effects 
of this religious principle, in giving per- 
fection to the ſyſtem of morality, and in 
regulating and increaſing the power of 
every ſubordinate principle that can con- 
tribute to its ſupport, I ſhall briefly take 
notice, in the third and laſt place, of ſome 
diſtinguiſhing properties that belong 
tO It. oy | 

IIT. The fear of God then is a 
principle of the moſt general uſe, and is 
level to every man's underſtanding. 
Curious ſpeculations concerning the na- 
ture of virtue, refined d:;quifitions into 
its origin, and deſcriptions of its beauty, 
are far above the reach and capacity of 
che bulk of mankind; and many of them 

have 
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have rather thrown obſcurity than light 
upon the ſubject. But the knowledge of 
the fear of God is not the work of learn- 
ing, or the production of ſubtlety ; but it 
grows up with our reaſon, and 1s the 
— of natural conſcience, which 
tells every man, that he is accountable for 
his actions, and which it is not in his power 
to ſtifle and ſuppreſs. And although this 
religious fear will become a more rational 
and active principle, in proportion as our 
conceptions of the divine nature are juſt 
and true, yet no man can have ſufficient 
cauſe to plead want of information in this 
particular, ſince the glorious light of the 
goſpel has been diffuſed throughout the 
world. For this has explained every 
thing that wanted explanation, relative 
either to the nature or the diſpenſations of 
God; and has made that knowledge fa- 
miliar to the unlearned, which the wiſ- 
dom of the wiſeſt could never attain to. 
The fear of God is a principle like. 
wiſe, of all other, the bel ſuited to the 
nature and condition of man. The de- 
ſire of happineſs is inſeparable from a 
rational and ſelf-conſcious being; and his 
nature directs him to purſue it by every 
method which right reaſon can preſcribe. 
And both nature and reaſon will direct 
him to purſue that happineſs which is 
ſubſtantial, permanent, and ſecure. But 
it is God alone who can make this happi- 
neſs the conſequence and the reward of 
virtue. Virtue therefore muſt pay an 
unlimited obedience and honour to him, 
from whom it is to receive a mighty re- 
compenſe of reward. Nor does it ceaſe 
to be virtue for having this recompenſe 
in view. The nature of virtue is not 
altered by ſuper-inducing ſtronger obli- 
ations to the practice of it, which make 
it our duty, or becauſe duty leads to hap- 
pineſs; nor is the virtuous man leſs virtu- 
ous, if he cannot renounce his nature, but 
has reſpect both to the obligations and to 
the reward of virtue at the ſame time. 
Our condition and circumſtances, as well 
as our nature, direct us to the ſame religi- 
ous principle. We are the creatures of 
God, brought into life by his power, and 
ſuſtained in it, every moment of our ex- 


iſtence, by his providence. To him we 


are indebted for all our faculties, enjoy- 

ments, and hopes. We cannot eſcape his 

inſpection, withdraw ourſelves from his 

government, or throw off our depend- 

ence, We are moreover weak and im- 
Il 
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potent: we are ſurrounded with innume. 
rable dangers, and are liable to accidents, 
every hour of our lives, which we can 
neither foreſee nor prevent. We have 
not ſtrength ſufficient to engage with thoſe 
evils which we cannot avoid; nor will 


our fortitude bear us up under the preſſure 
of them, when they are grievous and 


perhaps incurable. We are likewiſe frail 
and irreſolute. We cannot maintain our 
virtue againſt ſtrong temptations and 
treacherous allurements; and our own 
hearts will betray us, and give a ready 
admiſſion to vice, when it puts on every 
appearance that can pleaſe and deceive, 
Our exiſtence herelire and dependence 
make the religious principle natural tous; 
our obligations call for it; and our weak» 
neſs and frailty require its aſſiſtance. 
This confideration ſuggeſts the laſt pro- 
perty I ſhall mention belonging to this 
[vows pm which 1s the great power and 
prevalence of it, in giving ſupport to 
virtue in all poſſible caſes and emergen- 
cies. For conſider, I beſeech you, once 
more, what the fear of God imports. It 
conſiſts in that awful reverence and ho- 
nour, which 1s due to the Majeſty of the 
Great Creator, Preſerver, and Ruler of 
the world; in that truſt and afhance 
which ariſes from the wiſdom and recti- 
tude of his government; in that filial 
veneration, love, and gratitude, which is | 


ſtant protection of his providence ; and in 
a ſubmiſſive confidence and hope, that he | 
who hath redeemed us by his mercy, and 
who ſanctifies us by his grace, will ſafely 
conduct us, through all the changes and 
chances of this mortal life, to glory and 
honour and immortality. Upon this balis 
we ſhall ſtand ſecure ; with this armour 
our virtues will be impregnable. For 
under the mighty protection of this prin- 
ciple, we ſhall have much greater ſtrength} 
than our own; God himſelf, ſo long 45 
we have the fear of him before our eyes, 
will be our defence, and no enemy cal 
approach to hurt us. All the flatteri 5 
allurements of vice will loſe their charms3 
no difficulties will diſcourage ; no dan 
gers will affright; no ſufferings will diſpi 
rit us. It is a guard that mow | 
cannot corrupt; a wall, which adver 
cannot beat down. It is the ſafeguan 
and ornament of youth ; will reſtrain , 
unruly paſſions, and turn its follies in 


ſobriety, It gives ability to the perfe 
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man, and places his feet upon a rock; for 
it will fix his views upon true happinels, 
will direct his * in the purſuit of 
it, and order his affections and will aright. 
|: is the ſupport and comfort of old axe; 
1 comfort that will not forſake us, but 
vill increaſe as our ſtrength faileth, when 
we have no longer any reliſh for worldly 
enjoyments, and the enchantment of plea- 
ure is at an end. But, above all, in that 
awfal hour, which tries the ſtrength and 
worth of every principle; when there is 
no ſupport in any other, as they can give 
no aſſurance, but that the man and his 
virtues muſt die together; then will he 
fnd the religious principle ſtrong even in 
death. It will open to him the near pro- 
ſpe& of heaven: it will diſiniſs his ſoul 
yith a ſure and certain hope, that he 
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we 


- fall never die, and that his virtues will 
1) Wl folloy him into his everlaſting habita- 
nd ton, The fear of God will now intro- 
to luce him into the preſence of God, where 
n- inconceivable happineſs will be the re- 
ce Wl ward of his obedience, where virtue is 
It ned with glory. 
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the IT 
of SERMON VIII. 
y The Lenity of the Goſpel to Sinners, 
lial no Encouragement to the Practice 
| 185 of din. | 
** before the Univerfity of Oxford, at 
* Chriſt Church, OR. x6th, 1768. ] 
and _ 
fely JoHN, vill. 10, 11. 
and WW Win Jeſus had lift up himſelf, and ſaw none but 
and the woman, he ſaid unto her, Woman, where are 
baſis thoſe thine accuſers ? hath no man condemned 
oe thee? She ſaid, No man, Lord: and Jeſus ſaid 
unto her, Neither do I condemn thee ; go, and fin 
For 20 mare, | 
prin” 
-ngth Pur woman, with whom our Saviour 
g * olds this converſation, had been 
ey BY dien in adultery, and was brought to him 
* Y the Scribes and Phariſees, to ſee what 
ent he would paſs upon her. The 
arms? t appears, was evident, and the 
dan voman has nothing to ſay in her 
dilp1 | de. Yet you ſee that ſhe eſcapes 
4 tion, and is diſmiſſed with a 
' admonition, to be no more guilty 
> fk offence. Surely, this woman 
an - the good fortune to meet with a very 
20 p > kad judge; or if we take our eſti- 
perſe We cf the cx 


erime from the ſentence given 
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in the caſe, adultery muſt ſeem to be a 
more venial fin than the world judges it, 


or the ſcriptures declare it to be. For it 
has in all times and countries been looked 
upon as one of the worſt of crimes, de- 
ſerving the molt ſevere rigour of the law; 
and among the Jews it was puniſhed with 
death. The Chriſtian diſpenſation like. 
wiſe holds it in the greateſt abhorrence, 
denounces God's wrath againſt it, and 
tells us, that God will judge adulterers, 
who can have no place in heaven, with» 
out earneſt and particvlar repentance, 
There muſt be ſomething peculiar there- 
fore in the caſe before us, which induced 
our Saviour to treat this great offender 
with ſo much lenity ; for he never could 
intend to give the leaſt encouragement to 
ſins of the like nature, or indeed to any 
ſins whatſoever, by ſeeming to make 
light of them, and to leſſen the guilt and 
malignity of them in the eyes of men. 

Now we ſhall clearly find the reaſon 
of our Saviour's proceeding, in the in- 
tention which the Scribes and Phariſees 
had in bringing this unhappy woman 
before him. Read the whole relation of 
this affair, and you will find that they 
did it with an inſidious deſign of raiſing 
matter of accuſation againit him. He 
very well knew, they never came near 
him but with an intent to entangle him in 
his diſcourſe. They had often tried their 
ſkill this way, and always with the ſame 
ſucceſs. Their plots conſtantly turned 
out to their own diſgrace and confuſion, 
and they were caught in their own 
ſnares. Their preſent ſcheme, it is true, 
was laid with great art, and they might 
probably think, there was no way for him 
to eſcape. Maſter, ſay they, this woman 
Twas taken in adultery, in the very ad: 
now Moſes in the law commanded usgpthat 
ſuch ſhould be floned ; but what ja, % bout 
This they ſaid tempting him, tha! they might 
have to accuſe him, If he had declared 
himſelf againſt putting the law of Moſes 


in execution, they would have accuſed 


him to the people ; with whom, they 
well knew, he muft loſe his repniation 
and authority if he had not ſupported the 
law, which they held in the higheſt ve- 
neration. Had he told them, that ſen- 
tence ought to paſs upon the woman, as 
the law of Moſes ordained, they would 
have accuſed him to the Romans for fly- 
ing in the face of that power to which 
they were then ſubject; and would not 
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ſuffer them to exerciſe any authority, or puniſhment due to thy crime, make a wiſe 
execute any laws further than they were and happy uſe of thy good fortune; 20, 
pleaſed to permit. It is probable they and fin no more. 
were reſtrained in this very inſtance, fince You now perceive, by this plain repre- 
it was not agreeable to the Roman prac- ſentation of the caſe, how little it was in 
tice, to puniſh adultery with death. our Saviour's intention, to take of any 
But obſerve how eaſy it was for the reſtraint the laws of God or man haye 
divine wiſdom of Chriſt to elude the art- contrived, to prevent the commiſſion of 
ful wiles of theſe treacherous men. He any grievous fins, or to give any en- 
ſeemed, for ſome time, to pay no re- couragement to the commiſſion of them, 
gard to their queſtion ; ps non thereby by treating them with leſs ſeverity than 
a juſt contempt for the propoſers of it. they deſerve. Merciful, humane, and 
But as they continued to repeat it, he at gentle as our Lord was to ſinners, he always 
laſt told them, He that is without fin Fad the greateſt abhorrence, and has 
among you, let him firſt caſt a ſtone at her. taught us to have the greateſt abhor- 
As if he had ſaid, you have brought this rence, of ſim. The Phariſees indeed 
woman here to me, out of appearance of were offended at him, and reproached him 
prone deteſtation of the wickedneſs ſhe for admitting publicans and harlots to 
as been Full of, and of zeal for the his preſence, and for converſing with 
law of God. And you have brought her them in a mild and familiar manner, 
for my judgment, who do not pretend to 'Their zeal and pride made them think, 
ſit in the ſeat of judgment; __ in a caſe that he debaſed the character of a Pro- 
too already determined by the law of phet by ſuch behaviour, and gave pablic 
Moſes. How far you are at liberty to encouragement to vice, But how inju- 
put that law in force, you are the beſt rious were theſe ſuſpicions ! When he 
judges. And whether the pure love of converſed with ſinners, it was not to con 
virtue, anda regard for the honour of God, firm them in their fins, but to call them tc 
be the true motive of your proceedings repentance. And whenever he ſaw an 
with this woman, muſt be decided by your tendency to reformation, any inclination 
own conſciences. If you think that vir- to virtue, ariſing in the minds of great 
tue and chaſtity will be too much diſ- offenders, he ſeized the opportunity, and 
couraged by ſparing this immodeſt offen- happily improved it to their entire con 
der, let him that is entirely innocent take verſion, inviting and receiving the re 
upon himſelf, if he thinks fit, the place turning prodigal, with all the affecte 
and office of a witneſs, as Moſes appoint- and tenderneſs of a delighted father. 
ed, and let him caſt the firſt ſtone at her. Peruſe (and you cannot peruſe tc 
By this means you ſee, that our bleſſed often) that divine ſermon of our Saviour 
Saviour plainly avoided the ſnare that upon the mount; and then ſay, whethe 
was laid for him; and the accuſers being inſtead of relaxing the ties of duty, andt 
entirely diſappointed, and being convicted ſtrictneſs of moral virtue, he has not, 0 
in their own conſciences, that they had the contrary, required greater exact 
not innocence and purity of heart ſuffi- and purity of manners in his diſciples 
cient to juſtify them in lifting up their The Jewiſh Scribes and interpreters « 
hand againſt the criminal, they went out the law looked no farther than the lett 
one by one; which Jeſus gave them an of it, and were ſatisfied with exten 
opportunity of doing unobſerved, by performances. But our Maſter b 
ſtooping down again and writing upon the taught us, that virtue conſiſts, not in 
ground. When Jeſus had lift up himſelf, conſtraint of the outward action, but 
and ſaw none but the woman, he ſaid unto the inward principle; and that our obec 
her, Woman, wwhere are thoſe thine accuſers ® ence to the commands of God can t 
hath no man condemned thee ? She ſaid, No only be fincere and perfect, when it fi 
man, Lord. And Teſus ſaid unto ber, Nei- from a purity of heart. Ye have bra 
ther do ] condemn thee; though they have ſays he, that it was ſaid by them of | 
brought thee before me, I do not aſſume time, thou ſhalt not commit adultery: 0 
' the character and office of a magiſtrate. I /ay unto you, that whoſorver looketh] 
It is for them, and not for me, to put the à woman to luſt after her, hath * 
penal laws in execution. Thy accuſers adultery with her already in his kee 


are gone; and if thou haſt eſcaped the Here you have the Chriſtian moral 
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The want of opportunity, the fear of 

ihment, the apprehenſion of conſe- 
quences injurious to your reputation or 1n- 
tereſt, and many other reaſons of this ſort, 
may reſtrain you from corrupting or vio- 


n e 

ing a wife's or a virgin's chaſtity: and 
1 15 54 for ſociety, that there are ſuch 
i reftraints as theſe. But there 1s nothing 
* of religion in all this. God, who ſees 


the heart, will judge by the heart; and 
if that be tainted with impurity, if thy 
thoughts indulge themſelves in looſe de- 
fires, and thy eyes are full of adultery, 
our Saviour has told thee, that thou haſt 
committed adultery in thy heart, and haſt 
broken the ſeventh commandment. 

Our bleſſed Lord, upon other occaſions, 
jnſtructed his hearers where to look for 
the great ſource of wickedneſs and pollu- 
tion, Out of the heart, ſays he, proceed 
pvil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornica- 
tions, thefts, falſe witneſſes, blaſphemies ; 
theſe are the things which defile a man : 
there all n is conceived, and 


breaks forth into the outward act, it may 
do more miſchief indeed, and may give 
more ſcandal ; but ſo long as it ſecret- 
ly lurks in the heart, the man is ſtill de- 
fled; and every one will be accountable 
to God for thoſe fins, which lie hid in the 
nalevolence of the intention, and the im- 
purity of the thoughts. | 

And this doctrine, which our Saviour 
bas taught us, is, in truth, agreeable to 


knows, and 5udges of, every thing that 
paſſes within our own breaſts. Our 


de notice and juriſdiction of this do- 
nelle tribunal ; and both muſt be tried 
by the ſame rule, whether it be the law 
Kitten in our hearts, or the revealed will 
& God. And as long as this tribunal 
nantains its authority (and it will main- 
wn it as long, and as far, as nature, rea- 

and religion can exerciſe their 
pers), we muſt acquit or condemn our- 

res, according to the uprightneſs or 


ere theſe are perfectly innocent, the 
tranſgreſſions of the la, in many 

3, are not criminal; but where they 
r in themſelves evil, and want only a 
mouadle opportunity of being carried 
wo execution, we muſt appear guilty of 
dr intended action in our own impartial 
ent, and in that of the great Search- 
arts. A man may impoſe upon 


there it harbours and corrupts. When it 


the ſenſe of our own conſcience, which 


toughts, as well as actions, fall within 


vity of our thoughts and intentions, 


_— 


the world by falſe appearances; and he 
may endeavour to impoſe upon himſelf b 
frivolous and unavailing artifices, by whi 
he can only ſtand ſelf-· convicted of hypocri- 
iy; for no one can have a real perſuaſion 
of his own innocence, ſo long as his heart 
is full of evil and corrupt imaginations, 
Thus it was with the acculers of the 
criminal before us. When Jeſus bade 
him that was without fin caſt the firſt 
ſtone at her, he gave their conſcience the 
alarm, and they had not power to reſiſt 
its rebukes. It may be ſuppoſed, that 
none of them had made themſelves ob- 
noxious to any public accuſation or trial; 
but they found a fink of iniquity, per- 
haps of impurity, in their own hearts, 
however it might be covered over from 
the eyes of men, and they retreated one 
by one to hide their remorſe and confu- 
ſion. So naturally does a guilty con- 
ſcience revolt, and ſet our fins in array 
againſt us, whenever any occaſion ariſes, 
that awakens thought and reflection. 
The ſurface indeed may be ſmooth, and 
the waters clear, while the filth lies un- 
diſturbed at the bottom; but upon any 
outward commotion or inteſtine ferment, 
the wicked is like a troubled ſea, when it 
cafteth up mire ana dirt. There is no peace, 
ſaith my God, to the wicked. | 
But though our Saviour was more diſ- 
poſed, in this inſtance, to condemn the 
accuſers than the criminal ; and thought 
fit to give a juſt and effectual rebuke to 
their wicked malice and treachery ; you 
will ſtill reflect, that it was far from his 
Intention to give any encouragement to 
the practice of fin upon this occaſion, 
ſince he is not only an enemy to every 
kind and degree of wickedneſs in the 
action, but has laboured to ſtifle it in its 
conception, and to root the very ſeeds of 
it, as far as poſſible, out of the heart of 
man. Indeed the corruption of men's 
hearts never impoſes ſo much upon their 
underſtanding, as when they endeavour 
to detract from the guilt of ſin, upon the 
authority of any plea or example they 
retend to find in the goſpel, And yet 
bog happy have men thought themſelves, 
if they could but contrive to make their 
ſins fit eaſy upon their minds by this 
artifice ! | 
It is a common deluſion of this kind, 
for men to ſecure themſelves againſt the 
ſtings of conſcience, and the dread of ſu- 
ture puniſhment, by giving to the moſt 
ſcandalous vices they daily commit, the 
| Rr3 tender 


ſerve the law of fin. 
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tender appellation of the fins of infirmity. 
They quote our Saviour for ſaying, the 


ſpirit indeed is willing, but the fleſh is week 


and St. Paul for telling us, that though 
the mind is diſpoſed to ſerve the law of God, 
yet the fleſh gets the maſtery, and will 
And will God be 
angry with us for thoſe ſins, which, from 
the conſtitution of our nature, we mult 
unavoidably cominit ? Has he not given 
us paſhons, and are not thoſe paſlions 
frequently violent, and ſtrongly ſolicited 
and inflamed by many irreſiſtible tempta- 
tions that are thrown in our way ? And 


nas there is no deſire in the heart cf man, 


which has not a correſpondent gratifica- 
tion provided for it, where can be the 
great harm of accepting the invitation, 
when nature itſelf has ſo largely provided 
the entertainment, and nut only kindly 
invites us, but {orcibly compels us to par- 
take of the fealt ? | 

Under this comfortable argument, 
which grows ſtronger and ſtronger the 
longer they have indulged themſelves in 
fin, they grow quite ſecure and eaſy in 
their vices, run into all manner of de- 
bauchery and riot without remorſe, at- 


tempt the chaſtity of the innocent, or 


throw themſelves into the arms of the 
proſtitute. But this argument, however 
concluſive it may be with the mere ſen- 
ſual man, can never impoſe upon the ra- 
tional one. Our gracious Maſter has in- 
deed not denied us the temperate enjoy- 
ment of the good things of this life, and 
has laid us under no reſtraints in the uſe 
of them, but thoſe of prudence and vir- 
tue. And we have no reaſon to com- 
plain of theſe reſtraints, becauſe they ſe- 
cure our peace and improve our enjoy- 
ments : for nothing but an equitable 190 

deration in our defires and gratifications 
can ſecure the peace of the world, by al- 
lowing every man his juſt claim to a ſhare 
in the advantages and comforts of it; as, 
on the contrary, an unreſtrained and ir- 
rational purſuit of pleaſures muſt always 
be injurious, in a greater or leſs degree, 
to the good order, and happineſs, and 
virtue of ſociety. This purſuit is like- 


wiſe deſtructive of our own happineſs, 
and is contrary to the very end we have 
in view: for ſenſual gratifications, in- 
dulged beyond the bounds of reaſon, 
transform the man into the brute, and 
eraſe out of his mind the very idea of that 
ſuperior happineſs which belongs to the 
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perfection of his nature. When they are 
habitual and intemperate, they not only 
weaken the rational powers, but are de. 
ſtructive of the animal ones. They en- 
feeble our faculties, and nature itſelf links 
under the exceſs, * 
And can we ſuppoſe, that religion will 
allow in us the commiiſion of thoſe fins 
which nature and reaſon reſtrain us from! 
Can that religion eſpecially, which was 
inſtituted on purpoſe to deſtroy the works 
of the fleſh, and which expr«tsly declares, 
that none but e pure in heart call jee God, 
be ſo inconſiſtent with itſelt, as to give 
licence and encouragement to ſenſuality 
and vice? Among the works of the fleſh 
St. Paul reckons aduliery, fornication, un- 
cleanneſs laſciviouſneſs „ hatred, variance, 
wrath, ſtrife, envyings, murders, drunkens 
neſs, revellings, and ſuch like, And every 
one of theſe ariſe immediately, or, by 
conſcquence, from ſome natural paſſion ; 
and thoſe that are guilty of any o them, 
may plead the violence of the temptation, 
and the particular turn of the conſtitution 
and temperament ; but is there any al- 
lowance made for theſe, in the Apoltle's 
judgment, when he declares, that they 
who do ſuch things, ſhall not inherit the 
kingdom of God? How can the infirmity 
of nature be made an excuſe for fin, when 
we are plainly told in the Scriptures, that 
Chriſt came into the world, to renew our 
nature, to heal our infirmities, and to 
ſupply the deficiency of our own ſtrength, 
by the ſtrength of his grace? That the 
weakneſs of our nature 1s not ſo great as 
the ſpirit of God is powerful; nor any 
temptations ſo ſtrong, but what his ad 
will enable us to reſiſt and overcome? 
That, if we earneſtly and continually aſk 
of God the ſupplies of his grace, and fin- 
cerely make uſe of the means which 
he has ordained for obtaining them, he 
will certainly beſtow them in a ſufficient 
meaſure? But if we do deſpite to the 
Spirit of Grace; if we deſire to have no 


communication with him, but reject thoſe | 


admonitions and repeated efforts of aſ⸗ 
ſiſtance he frequently gives us even with- 
out aſking for, the ſin hes at our own door, 
and our condemnation will be the heavier 
for that very infirmity of nature, which 
we took no care to correct, but, in de- 


fiance of the divine goodneſs, did every | 


thing in our power to increale. g 
Bat the deceitfulneſs of fin has carried 


men into errors of ſtill more fatal conſe- 
quence. 
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They have endeavoured to 


ike religion itſelf the patroneſs of vice, 


and to deſtroy the ſanctity of the goſpel 
þy its own principles. This they have 
done, by ſuppoſing the faith which 1t re- 
quires to ſuperſede the neceſſity of good 
works, or the mercy which it diſplays to 
ive the greater latitude to fin. Accord- 
ing to theſe doctrines, the Chriſtian diſ- 
fation is this: The mercy of God 

is infinite ; the ſufferings of Chriſt have 
atisfied his juſtice; receive him by faith, 
and live as you pleaſe ; either you cannot 
fn, or your fins will not be imputed. ?“ 
God forbid, that the goſpel ſhould con- 
tain a ſcheme ſo favourable to a vicious 
and licentious life as this! Faich in Chriſt, 
without doubt, denominates a Chriſtian, 
and entitles him to the privileges of re- 
demption. For he can have no title to 
pardon and ſalvation, who diſowns the 
authority of the perſon that offers them, 
and rejects the diſpenſation under which 
they muſt be claimed. But this faith, if 
it be genuine, is the root of all virtue and 
goodneſs ; which it feeds, and nouriſhes, 
and carries to maturity. It is that which 
makes our good works acceptable to God, 
and gives them a title to a reward through 
the merits of our Redeemer. It ſanctifies 
morality, but it does not alter its nature, 
or diſpenſe with its obligation. The 
moral law is a law to all mankind ; and 
the tranſgreſſion of it is fin in the believer 
and unbeliever, the regenerate and un- 
regenerate ; only with this difference, 
that it is the greater fin in thoſe who have 
the beſt opportunity of knowing and doing 
their duty, The faith, which removes 
mountains, cannot remove the boundaries 
of virtue and vice: they are eſſentially 
ud invariably diſtinguiſhed from each 
ther, and no change of perſons or cir- 
cumſtances can confound their nature, 
They muſt be the objects of God's favour 
r diſpleaſure in a proportionate degree, 
Wherever they are found; and, therefore, 
were vice prevails, all pretences to elec- 
won are vain and preſumptuous ; for it is 
inpoſſible that any man can be the fa- 


warte of God, ſo long as he diſobeys 


the law of God. If we are ſaved by 
futh, it is the faith which produces good 
works, and ſantifies the fruit which it 
Produces, And if it produces evil fruit, 
ri nat the tree which Chriſt hath plant- 

For he has expreſsly told us, that 
bares will as ſoon grow upon thorns, and 
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figs upon thiſtles, as vice of any kind will 
grow upon the true faith of a Chriſtian. 
But ſhould the deluded finner fail in 
this notion, that faith not only excuſes, 
but purifies the immoral actions of a be- 
liever, he then has recourſe to the merc 
of God, which extends, through the ſa- 
tis faction of Chriſt, to the remiſſion of 
the ſins of all that receive him. And th 
ſeem to think, that they pay a compli- 
ment to his mercy, when they multiply 
offences, that it may have the greater op- 
3 of diſplaying itſelf in the par- 
don of them, for the ſake of his beloved 
Son. They continue in fin, that grace nay 
abound, | 
When men will not part with their 
vices, and want to get rid of their fears, 
what ſtrange notions do they take up of 
the nature of the Chriſtian religion ! How 
fooliſhly do they endeavour to reconcile 
the two moſt irreconcileable things in the 
world, a ſtate of fin, and a tate of grace! 
Strange! that it ſhould ever enter into 
the heart of man to conceive, that Chriſt 
ſhed his moſt precious blood, not to re- 
concile ſinners to God, but to reconcile 
God to fin, and that the kingdom of 
Satan ſhould be erected upon that merci- 
ful diſpenſation which was contrived pur- 
2 to deſtroy it. The goſpel, we 
now very well, is the gracious publica- 
tion of pardon to all who embrace it. But 
none can embrace ut who do not repent 
of their ſins, and forſake them. It re- 
2 a ſtricter morality, and a greater 
anctity of life, in all who are willing to 
claim the privileges of it; and it aggra- 
vates the guilt, and will increaſe the con- 
demnation, of every ſinner, whoſe conver 
ſation is not agreeable to the purity of his 
rofeſſion. No: lay the blame of your 
iniquities and vices where it ought to be 
laid—upon the 3 of your own 
hearts: lay it, if you pleaſe, upon the 


corruption of your nature, which you will 


not aſk, which you will not ſuffer; the 
holy ſpirit of God to cleanſe and cure; 
lay it upon the perverſe obſtinacy of your 
own will: but charge it not upon God; 
charge it not upon the Son of God, or 
upon his doctrine, that they have ever 
furniſhed you with any plea or pretence, 
whereby any licence or encouragement 
is given to fin, or the leaſt hope of ſe- 
curity in the commiſſion of it. Read the 
goſpel from one end to the other, and 
you will find, that when grace and mercy 

| Rr 4 8 are 
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are offered to any tranſgreſſors, the con- 
dition of their pardon carries in it the 
ſame admonition as our Lord gave the 
woman, go, and fin no more. | 
\- Inſtances, no doubt, there are in Scrip- 
ture (and bleſſed be God for his great 
mercy !) of remiſſion granted to the 
worſt of ſins, and forgiveneſs to the moſt 
profligate ſinners. But in all theſe caſes, 
there appear the molt evident tokens of a 
enitent and contrite heart, You have 
in the goſpel the repreſentation of a 
young man, who was grown impatient of 
continuing under the reſtraint of good 
diſcipline, and the care of a prudent fa- 
ther. He wanted the aſſignment of his 
portion, which he no ſooner got into his 
hands, but he travels into a far country; 
where, forgetting the ſober maxims of a 
virtuous education, and running head- 
long into all the faſhionable vices of the 
place, he aſſociated with looſe companions 
and harlots, and waſted his ſubſtance with 
riotous living. His extravagance and 
vices ſoon brought him to penury; and 
his extreme penury and diltreſs reſtored 
him to his ſenſes. And when he came to 
himſelf, he ſaid, How many hired. ſervants of 
my father have bread enough and to ſpare, 
and I periſh with hunger ! I will ariſe and 
go to my father, and will ſay unto him, Fa- 
ther, I have ſinned againſt heaven and be- 
fore thee, and am no more worthy to be call- 
ed thy ſon; make me as one of thy hired ſer- 
ants, Here you find a real change of 
the heart, and an entire reformation, 
Here was a truly humble and penitent 
diſpoſition in the returning prodigal; and 
this he declared it to be, at his father's 
feet, with ſelf- abhorrence and confuſion 
of face. Whereupon his compaſſionate 
father took him into his arms, and put on 
him the beſt robe, and killed the fatted 
calf, and made a feaſt, with muſic and 
dancing, to celebrate this joyful event. 
But all this, you perceive, was not barely 
for de return of che ſon, but for the re- 
covery of the ſinner; for he had been dead, 
and was alive again, had been loſt, and was 
Found. 15 
You read likewiſe in the goſpel, of a 
woman, which was a ſinner ; that is, 
one who had led a vicious and profligate 
life; who, when Jeſus ſat at meat in one 
of the Phariſee's houſes, food at his feet 
behind him, weeping, and began to waſh his 
[i feet with tears, and did wipe them with the 
1 bairs of her bead, and kifjed his fret, and 
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anointed them with ointment. The tear; 
which this penitent ſhed in ſuch abr. 
dance, flowed from the trueſt ſorrow and 
contrition of heart; and it was upon that 
account that they did not flow in vain, 
She no ſooner heard where her Saviour 
was, but ſhe ran to him for help, and, 
with ſtreaming eyes and diſhevelled hair, 
wanted to know how ſhe might atone for 


her loſt innocence, and whether ſhe might 


hope for pardon, The bleſſed Jelus, 
whoſe arms were always open to receive 
the returning ſinner, gave her the com. 
fort ſhe ſo much ſtood in need of; and 
told her, though her fins were mans; that 
all the offences of her paſt life were for. 
given; and diſmiſſed her with this revir. 
ing aſſurance, thy faith hath ſaved the; 
thy faith, which hath produced ſuch un. 
feigned repentance, hath ſaved thee; g. 
in peace. | 

In ſhort; if you ſearch the Scriptures 
for any palliatives or excuſes for fin ; for 
any thing that will leſſen the guilt of it; 
or the ſeverity of God's vengeance againſt 
it; or for any hopes of ſalvation, ſo long 
as you continue knowingly and wilfully in 
the commiſſion of it, you will ſearch them 
in vain. You will find nothing there, 
but the moſt expreſs denunciations of in- 
dignation and wrath, tribulation and an- 
guiſh, upon every joul of man that doeth evil; 
upon every preſumptuous and incorn- 
gible offender, who awill be puniſhed with 
everlaſting deftruttion from the preſence if 
the Lord, and from the glory of his power, 
But if you ſearch in them to ſee what en- 
couragement is given to repentance, you 
will find ſuch earneſt calls, ſuch affed- 
ionate invitations to the greateſt ſinners, 
that they would be converted and live; 
and ſo many examples of ſuch as have 
been received to mercy and favour, as 
plainly ſhew, that there are no {ins too 
great for God to forgive, or for Chriſt to 
atone for, if they are truly repented of 
and forſaken. But they muſt be repent- 
ed of and forſaken, before the mercy of 
God, or the merits of Chriſt, can give 
you any aſſurance, any expectation of 
forgiveneſs. Seek ye, therefore, the Lord 
evhile he may be found, call upon him while 
he is near. Let the wicked forſale his ways 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and 
let him return unto the Lord, and he wi 


| hawe mercy upon him, and to our Gea, for bt 


will abundantly pardon. 
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SERMON IX. 


Fiidy the Baſis of all Chriſtian 
| Virtues, 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at 
' © Chriſt Church, April 29th, 1770, ] 


r. 1: $0, 7- 


Add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, know- 
ledge ; and to knowledge, temperance z and to 
temperance, patience ; and to patience, godli- 
neſs; and to godlineſs, brotherly kindneſs ; and 
to brotherly Kindneſs, charity, 


x theſe words the Apoſtle has conneQ- 
] ed, in a regular and artificial grada- 
bon, all the ſeveral virtues that form the 
be, and complete the character, of a 

riſtian. They are not thrown toge- 
\-q in a confuſed and diſorderly man- 
ner, but are judiciouſly placed in a pro- 
yer and well-diſpoſed arrangement. The 
irt link of the chain is fixed to the throne 
of God; and the reſt hang by each other, 
— Inc terty Gunry 
10 1 ä | . 
Thus orderly aſſemblage is ſuggeſted to 
u by the etymology of the word #:4x0- 
eyicar: 3 Which imports ſomething more 
than the bare addition of one virtue to 

another ; it denotes the e pe pr 2 
them in concert with, and in aid of eac 
other, ſo as to form a complete —_ - 
crown of virtues ; for ſo is the word yo 
(b =roxMocs gl Heſych.) ex- 
paned by Heſychius. The truth of this 
repreſentation will appear, by taking an 
accurate view of the virtues enumerated 
u my text in the order in which they lie. 

ny they 
I. The firſt in the catalogue 2 _ ; 
which is laid down by the Apoſtle as the 

pruciple upon which all that follow, in a 
We ſubordination, depend. But as we 
muſt be cautious and careful in eſtabliſh- 
+ 

port ot a e ecllent! uties o 
Chriſtianity, it concerns us to avoid all 

es in our notions of it; and the 
tore ſo, as faith is known to be a word 
* different ſenſes in the 2 
etament. Without inquiring what 
s it does not bear in _ . I ſhall 
} before you that which it does; and 
you may be ſure it 1s the true one, 

l. Peter himſelf ſhall explain it to you. 
la the firſt verſe of this chaptcr, he 
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makes mention of the faith, which is 
common to all true Chriſtians, to whom 
he ſays it is alike precious ; i. e. it equal- 
ly entitles them to its valuable claims and 
privileges; not through their own right= 
eoujneſs, but through the righteouſnej; of 
God, and of our Saviour Jeſus C brit. The 
object of this faith, he tells us at the 
third and fourth verſes, are the exceedin 
great and precious promiſes, aſſured to us 
the power of God, through the knowledge of 
Chriſt, by which wwe are called to glory and 
virtue, and are thereby made partakers of 
the divine nature. He then enumerates 
the virtues which are dependent upon this 
faith; and exhorts the brethren to 2½ all _ 
diligence to make their calling and elefion 
ſure, by the practice of them; the never- 
failing conſequence and reward of which, 
will be an entrance into the everlaſting king - 
2 our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
e find the ſame notion of faith in St. 
Peter's firſt epiſtle. At the third verſe 
of the firſt chapter, he deſeribes the ſtate 
of Chriſtians to be that of thoſe, a bm 
God, by his abundant mercy, had begotten 
again unto a lively hope, through the reſur- 
rection of Jeſus Chriſt from the dead, to an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reſerved in heaven for us. 
The joys of heaven are here repreſented 
to be the objects of a Chriſtian's hope. 
But hope has its foundation in faith ; and 
the objects of both muſt be the ſame : for 
we mult believe a thing to be attainable, 
before we can hope to attain it. 'Th 
are accordingly, at the twenty-firſt verſe, 
both joined together, and ſtand upon the 
ſame foundation, that of Chriſt's reſur- 
rection. For we are there ſaid 70 believe 
in God, who raiſed up Jeſus from the dead, 
and gave him glory, that our 22 and hope 
migbt be in God. And, at the ninth verſe, 
he expreſsly declares the end, or ultimate 
aim of our faith to be the ſalvation of our 


fouls. By this it appears, that the faith, 


which is the foundation of virtue, is a 
firm reliance upon the promiſes of God, 
for the enjoy ment of a bleſſed immortality, 
made known to us by the revelation of 
the goſpel, procured through the right- 
a 4+ 4 and aſſured to us by the reſur. 
rection, of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 

This 1s the true faith of a Chriſtian, to 
which all the great and precious promiſes 
of the goſpel belong. All other interme- 
diate acts of faith are ſubordinate to this, 
which is the ultimate end and FO 

0 


| 
| 
| 
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of the poſpel; and they have no value, 


but as they lead to, and center in, this 
| png and operative principle of religion. 
or although we believe Jeſus to be the 
Meſſiah foretold and deſcribed in the an- 
cient prophecies ; though we believe him 
to be the eternal Son of God, whoſe 
power was made manifeſt to the world in 
ſigns and wonders and mighty works; 
though we receive the goſpel as an au- 
thentic relation of his life and words and 
actions; — yet if theſe acts of faith did 
not open to us the proſpect of everlaſt- 


ing life, and direct our views and hopes 


towards the happineſs of heaven, our 
faith would be a mere ſpeculative amuſe- 
ment in matters wherein we had no con- 
cern, and from which we could receive 
no poſſible advantage. The ultimate 
faith of a Chriſtian therefore is that which 
terminates in the promiſes of God, and 
the glory which is hereafter to be re- 
vealed, | | 

IT. The Apoſtle having thus laid the 
baſis of the Chriſtian lite in faith, he 
then directs us how to raiſe upon it the 
ſtructure of moral virtue. Add to your 
faith, virtue. Some expoſitors conſi- 
dering, that the original word 'Azery often 
denotes military virtue, which confiſts 


in bravery and fortitude ; and that the 


Chriſtian Rate is properly repreſented to 
to be a ſtate of warfare, have confined 


it to this ſenſe. And the connection is 


well preſerved by it. For in times of 
trial and conflict, courage and conſtancy 
are neceſſary ſupports to faith. But 
others, and I think truly, underſtand it 
in its more common and general ſenſe ; 
in which it is uſed by St. Paul, on a 
fimilar occaſion, in his epiſtle to the 
Philippians, chap. iv. ver. 8. where he 
recommends virtue at large, and diſtin- 
guiſhes the ſeveral branches of it in the 
very ſame manner as St. Peter in my text 
will be found to do. 


The connection between faith and the 


general practice of virtue needs no illuſ- 


tration. For ſince faith is a religious re- 


liance upon the promiſes of God, for the 
future poſſeſſion of a bleſſed immortality, 
made known to us by the revelation of 
the goſpel, and procured for us through 
the merits of Chriſt; and ſince the ſame 
goſpel declares holineſs and virtue to be 
the expreſs conditions upon which the 


promiſes of God are founded, it is evi- 


dent, that faith cannot be divided from 


religion, ſhew the neceſſity of our being 


and practiſe. We mult know the nature 


—— — wean, 
— — 


Sect. Vin, Mie 
virtue ; for it is not the faith of the gol 
el, nor is it entitled to the rewards of i. hav 
if it be barren and unfruitful in the work, 
of righteouſneſs. And in this conne&icg 
the Chriſtian morality has a ſupport, which 
was wanting in all the moral ſyſtems gf 
the philoſophers. They defined virtue 
and diſtinguiſhed the ſeveral ſpecies of i. 
with great exactineſs; they found it ty 
be conſonant to nature and reaſon; and 
from this conſideration alone they de. 
duced our obligations to the practice of 
it. But was nature fo pure, or reaſon 0 
perfect, as to want no additional enforce. 
ments in ſupport of virtue againſt the 
corruption of the one, or the weaknek 
and inftability of the other? This prex 
omiſſion the goſpel has ſupplied ; wi 
exerciſe of faith, which fixes our depend. 
ence upon the promiſes of God, and our 
views upon the happineſs of heaven, will 
keep us ſteady and immoveable in the 
paths of virtue, ſo long as we loſe not 
fight of the great recompenſe of its re- 
ward. | 
III. Knowledge 1s next introduced, in 
order to make our faith and virtue com. 
plete. This is properly an intelleQual 
endowment, but yet, in the application 
of it, partakes of a moral nature. For we 
muſt know and underſtand our duty bes 
fore we can practiſe it. Knowledge hu 
reſpect both to faith and virtue; and the 
wrong and imperfect notions that have 
been entertained concerning each of theſe, 
and which have been very injurious to 


furniſhed with it in matters both of belief 


and object of our faith; otherwiſe, i 
will be an erroneous and deceitful guide: 
we muſt know the foundation of it, or, 
the grounds upon which it is built ; other- 
wiſe, it will not be rational: we mult} 
know the inſeparable connection that 
faith has with virtue ; otherwiſe, it wil 
be vain and uſeleſs. Knowledge is n0 
leſs neceſſary to give us right apprehet- 
ſions of the nature and power of virtue. 
Knowledge, in general, 1s acquired by 
the contemplation of truth, and conliſls 
in an adequate perception of it. Its 
neceſſary therefore to enable us to diſtin- 

uiſh real virtue from that which is oll 
fach in opinion, and to ſix the precilt 
boundaries of moral truth and ralſhood 
For want of this, many qualities and ac 
tions have been deemed virtuous, which 
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u tuth, are of a contrary nature, and gentleneſs, and neſs; contentment 
ave been as detrimental and miſchievous and patience ; moderation of defires ; and 
mankind, as the worſt of vices, — And a generous contempt of every thing that 
knowledge likewiſe, which is the mother interferes with our views and ** of 
of prudence, is what muſt regulate the immortality; —all theſe will be adopted 
es themſelves. It is this which fixes by us, as the genuine virtues and the 
dem at their true point, that golden peculiar ornaments of the Chriſtian ſlate, 
nean, where all the virtues arive at their By theſe remarks it appears, that our 
ion; for, if they fall ſhort of this, knowledge of virtue muſt take in the 


: 1 go beyond it, they loſe their name and conſideration of its nature, obligation, 
e. ature —But the knowledge we gain from and extent. In this laſt reſpect, it will 
of WE eectacion will carry us further. Having be of farther uſe to us, by giving us a 
ſo WY enlarged our views, and improved our diſtinct and comprehenſive diviſion of its 
+. Wh ficeroment, in the contemplation of vir- ſeveral branches. For it is this diſtribu. 
he ne; by laying the foundation of it in tion of the virtues, according to the rules 
ef religion, it has ſtrengtnened its obliga- of ſcience, which forms them into a re- 
en bon, refined its nature, and extended its gular ſyſtem, and at once lays open to 
he WY branches. —Place the principle of virtue, our view the whole compaſs of moral 
id, WT & the Heathen moraliſts did, in the rec- duty. We are not at liberty to ſuppoſe, 
our dude and decorum of action, and in that the virtues which follow are intro- 


focial relation only, making it to depend duced by the Apoſtle in a careleſs and con- 
non the ſenſe of right and wrong, and fuſed manner, when they are evidently 
emporal advantage or diſadvantage, of claſſed under the general diſtinction of 
re. WY worldly praiſe or blame; or, ſuperadd perſonal virtues, of thoſe which have God 

o theſe motives, which the goſpel does for their object, and of ſuch as relate to 
, in WY iy no means reject, the fear of God, man. And there is no impropriety in 
ome nd a reliance upon his promiſes for the giving the perſonal virtues the firſt place 
tual WY certain and ineftimable rewards of virtue in the catalogue. For to know ourſelves 
tion n a future ſtate, and our obligations to is the primary eſſential I, upon 
ve the practice of it will riſe in the ſame pro- which the knowledge of our relation to 
be. WY portion, as divine ſanctions are ſuperior other beings, and the duties that ariſe 
bu vhuman.— The goſpel has likewiſe re- from it, which take in the whole com- 
the i ed and exalted the nature of virtue. paſs of morality, depend. 
bare For it is there repreſented as a tranſcript IV. The kd are com- 
heſe, i tom bim who is the great archetype of prized under the general denomination of 
1s to WY ul goodneſs; and it dignifies human na- temperance and patience. The krnow- 


ing i fre by an aflimilation to the divine. It ledge of ourſelves will naturally lead us 


velief WW res in us the image of our Maker, to temperance ; or as the original word 
ature Y taking poſſeſſion of the heart, and ih properly ſignifies, the command 
ſe, WY making it its repoſitory. It extends to and government of ourſelves in the uſe 
uide : WY de regulation of our very thoughts and and enjoyment of the good things of this 
, or, Wi Lßres; for the ſeeds of corruption muſt life. For if we know that our paſſions 
ther- be rooted out of our minds, before we and appetites are eager in the purſuit of 

an arrive at that ſtate of virtuous per- ſuch gratifications as are ſuited to their 


that i Eton, which the goſpel requires. But reſpective cravings, we know likewiſe 
t wil i Frealed knowledge has moreover intro- that we are in nollefion of a ſuperior fa- 
is n0 to our acquaintance a new train of culty, whoſe buſineſs it is to watch over 
rehen- moſt amiable virtues, to which they and control their irregularities and ex- 
/irtue 


duſt be ſtrangers, whoſe actions are re- ceſs. And we ſhall think it fit and right, 


bv the relations and concerns of this life of ſelf reſtraint, ſhould be put under the 
J. For when we have learned to con- conduct of reaſon. From knowing our- 
ker ourſelves as pilgrims and ſojourners ſelves, we ſhall likewiſe know the advan- 
d this world, whoſe inheritance is in a tages of a regular ſelf-government. Oug 
7,refignation to the will of God; frame and conſtitution require it, in or- 
placency and humility ; æ uanimity, der to preſerve the vigour and b 
3 by provocations 1 injuries; of our faculties both in body and mind, 
ance and forgiveneſs; meekneſs, It is this which gives us the true enjoy- 

| ment 


fulated, how wiſely ſoever, by a regard that a blind impulſe, which has no power 
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ment of life, and is the parent of health, 
and peace, and joy.—Beyond this, the 
knowledge of ourſelves ſuppoſes the know- 
ledge of our origin and dependence; 
from which the perſonal virtues receive 
a ſtronger enforcement and obligation, 

For we muſt be accountable for our con- 


duct to our maker and governor : and it 


is the will of him who made us rational 
creatures, that we ſhould act agreeably 
to reaſon. So that it is not left to our 
own prudence and diſcretion, whether we 
will retain the command of ourſelves or 
not; but it is a matter of ſtrict duty; 
and whenever we deviate in our ſelf- go- 
vernment from the rule of right reaſon, 
we tranſgreſs the law of God, —But this 
claſs of virtues is ſtill further improved, 
and receives an additional force, by the 
knowledge we 2 from revelation. For 
as we are thereby taught, that our bodies 
are the temples of the Holy Ghoſt, whoſe 
reſidence prepares and fits us for immor- 
tality ; we muſt neceſſarily cleanſe our 
hearts from all evil and corrupt affec- 
tions, and furniſh them with the virtues 
of temperance and ſobriety, continence 
and chaſtity, moderation of deſires and 
purity of thoughts, before they can be 
qualified for the reception of this heavenly 
gueſt, and be honoured with the habita- 
tion of God through the ſpirit, 

V. Was this world the conſtant and 
unvaried ſcene of a regular enjoyment of 
the bleſſings of life, temperance, in its 
comprehenſive ſignification, would be the 
only perſonal virtue we ſhould have oc- 
_ eaſion to put in practice. But the great 
and various troubles and misfortunes, in- 
cident to our nature and ſituation, have 
made patience a neceſſary and uſeful vir- 
tue. 'This is no other than the right go- 
vernment of ourſelves in adverſity, as 
temperance is in proſperity. In lighter 
afflictions the ſpirit of a man may ſuſtain his 
infirmities ; but when the trial is ſevere, 
how is this command of ourſelves to be 
acquired; where is this difficult virtue of 
patience to be learned ? Our natural for- 
titude will fail us, when it has itſelf no 
ſupport ; when we look around us, and 
there is no remedy to be found without; 
when we ſearch our own ſpirit, and there 
is no conſolation from within. Our ſuf- 
ferings will beat down the powers. of na- 
ture and reaſon, and fink us into the mi. 
ſeries of deſpair. Nevertheleſs, our caſe 
is not deſperate : there is ſill a remedy 
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to be found in patience ; but it mug 10 


Se, Vill 


in Chriſtian patience; and this is 
where to be learned but in the rudin 
of the goſpel. For the good Chrifians 
there taught to conſider afflictions l 
merely as natural evils, but as the chal. 
tiſements of our Heavenly Father: 50 
flicted for the correction of ſin, 0 for 
the trial and improvement of virtye, 
when he ſees afflictions in this light, 3 
patient reſignation to the will of God. 1 
confidence in the diyine protection, an] 
a view to the increaſe of the recompenſe 
of his reward, will be his ſupport and 
comfort, and make him more than con. 
queror in all the fiery trials of adverſity 
a VI. This ſhews the intimate connec. 
tion and union that patience has with 
piety; and therefore godlineſs is nen 
introduced by the Apoſtle in its due place 
and order, The original word «os de. 
notes the reverence, adoration, and ho. 


nour we owe to the Supreme Being, on 


account of the. ſeveral relations we ſand 
in to him. The good Centurion Come. 
lius is ſaid to have been +3 , a man of 
piety, and one that feared God, - Thi 
is the character of a truly religious man, 
And therefore godlineſs, or the fear of 
God (which is an equivalent expreſion) 
comprehends all the offices of piety, al 
the religious duties which are due to God, 
as the maker of" all things, the judge if al 
men, and the father of our Lord Jeſus Chrif 
Chriſtian knowledge has enlarged thi 
branch of duty likewiſe, and made it 
more fruitful. The light of reaſon had 
diſcoyered to thoſe few, who would {f- 
fer themſelves to be guided by it, the 
being and attributes of God; whom they 
found in his works, and acknowledged 
him to be their father and goveruor, 
preſerver and benefactor. The duties 
ariſing from theſe relations are obvious, 
and eaſy to be deduced. And yet the 
fact is certain, that though they knew 
God, they honoured him not as God, 
neither obeyed him, nor did they worllup 
him in the manner that the purity and 
holineſs of his nature required. Hos 
much then are we indebted to the golpes 
which has confirmed and publiſhed to tis 
whole world the true principles of u. 
tural religion in this its primary and fun- 
damental article; has taught us to pay 3 
reaſonable ſervice to our Maker in ipunt 
and in truth ; and has moreover include 
all the virtues in that ſervice, by * 
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r, and has diſtovered to us a new 
relation we ſtand in to God, as our re- 
For all the duties (including 
boſe of a poſitive nature) which grati- 
ade and affection can pay, in return for 
de moſt amazing inſtance of infinite 

and love, as an — accepta- 
die to God, which purity of heart and 
feryour of devotion muſt ſanctify, are 
hound upon us by the goſpel, and make 
an eſſential part of Chriſtian morality. 

The virtues that follow and cloſe the 
train are the ſocial ones. And theſe have 
a neceſſary connection with piety ; for 
„ who loverh God muſt love his brother 


4%. If we conſider ourſelves as Chriſ- 


tans and the children of God by adop- 
tion and grace, united by one ſpirit, un- 
ler one common Lord and Maſter, par- 
takers of the ſame redemption, and heirs 
of the ſame ſalvation, brotherly love and 
kindneſs cannot be ſeparated from ſuch 
i intimate relation and conjunction. 
And if we conſider God as the common 
father of mankind, who embraces all his 
children with the tenderneſs and affec- 
tion of a father, and is kind even to the 
dlobedient and unthankful, we muſt 
break the ties of our own relation to him, 
if we are not kind and tender towards 
thoſe who are the children of God; if 
we do not cultivate a ſpirit of univerſal 
benevolence and charity. Add therefore 
to yodlineſs, firſt of all, brotherly kind- 
. or the love of our Chriſ- 
tan brethren. For this appellation is in 
the New Teſtament, appropriated to 
Chriſtians, gy 
VII. The relation, that Chriſtians ſtand 
in to one another, produces ſo intimate a 
union, that it is compared by St. Paul to 
that which ſubſiſts between the members 
of the ſame natural body; wherein one 
common ſenſation is diffuſed throughout 
the whole, and if one member ſuffers, all the 
members ſafer with it ; and if one member 
molce, all the members rejoice with it. 
And our Saviour illuſtrates it by the union 
of the branches in a vine, which, deriv- 
ing their ſuſtenance from the ſame root, 
are all partakers of one common life. 
Theſe compariſons ſhew, not only that it 
u unreaſonable, but that it is unnatural 
ad impoſſible, for thoſe who are mem- 
ders of the body of Chriſt, and are ac- 
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tem duties, and referring the obligation 

of them to the ſupreme author of every 

72 work? But the goſpel has gone 
the 
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tuated by the true ſpirit of his religion, 
ever to be wanting in fellow-feeling, 


in affection and kindneſs towards their 


Chriſtian brethren. For this reaſon, our 
bleſſed Saviour has declared love to be 
the diſtinguiſhing badge and characteriſtic 
of the Chriſhan profeſſion ; ſo that he 
who divides his intereſt from that of the 
community, and breaks that bond of 
union which holds it together in one ſpi- 
rit, under one head, has in effect de- 
tached himſelf from it, and is no longer 
a branch of the ſame heavenly vine, no 
_— a member of the ſame ſpiritual 
body. 'The nature of this union is dif- 
ferent from, and ſuperior in kind to, any 
other. By the ſpirit of Chriſt, which 
diffuſes itſelf through all the members of 
his church militant and triumphant, it 
connects us not only with all his faithful 
followers upon earth, but with the bleſſed 
ſaints in heaven. It reſults from the re- 
lation that ſpirits immortal, joint heirs 
of one common falvation have to each 
other; and is a ſpiritual and ſacred 
union, which neither death nor time can 
diſſolve. | | . | 
VIII. But as an intimate union in ſe- 
parate ſocieties, eſpecially when they are 
diſtinguiſhed by peculiar privileges and 
honours, is apt to produce a diſregard | 
and contempt of all other men, who have 
not the ſame pre-eminence of diſtinction, 
the Apoſtle has added charity, or univer- 
ſal benevolence, as a proper ſupplement 
to brotherly love ; and with this he cloſes 
the catalogue of Chriſtian virtues. —Cha- 
rity, in this ſenſe, comprehends all the 
ſocial virtues, which depend upon our 
relation to one another as men, conneR- 
ed by various ties in this life. And this 
relation, at the ſame time that it takes in 
all mankind, ſubſiſts betwixt Chriſtians 
themſelves. Hence ariſe the natural du- 
ties of parental, filial, and conjugal re- 
lation ; and thoſe which we owe to our 
neighbours, pr to all men, with whom 
we have any intereſt or concern. To 
theſe we mult perform all acts of huma- 
nity, benevolence, and kindneſs, as the 
relation 1s more near or remote, and as 
our reſpective ſituations and circumſtances 
require. No claſhings of intereſt, no 
difference of religious opinions, no diſ- 
tinctions of country or party, will exempt 
us from theſe. So general is the goſpel 
law of good-will towards men, that it 
extends to our very enemies. It requires 
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us to forgive their injuries, and as far as 
prudence, the guide of every virtue, 
will permit, to retaliate them with bene- 
ficence. But the deſcription given of 
charity by St. Paul, will beſt ſhew the 
nature and extent of this virtue. Cha- 
rity ſuffereth long and is kind; charity en- 
vieth not; charity vaunteth not itſelf; is 


not puffed up; doth not behave itſelf un- 


ſeemly; ſeeketh not her own; is not eaſily 
provoked ; thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
beareth all things; believeth all things ; 
hopeth all things ; endureth all things. 
How extenſive is this virtue, and how 
fruitful of bleſſings to mankind ! It cuts 
up by the root all the cauſes of conten- 
tion. and miſchief. It drives from the 
heart of man, pride, hatred, and envy ; 
impatience and anger, peeviſh animoſitics, 
ſuſpicions and jealouſies. It plants in the 
room of them, the love of truth and 
juſtice; integrity, equity, and moderation; 
kindneſs and forbearance; candour and 
condeſcenſion; a courteous diſpoſition, 


and a decent and obliging behaviour, 


Thus does our religion endeavour to 
ſecure, by this excellent and comprehen- 
five virtue of charity, the good order and 
peace and happineſs of this world, whilſt 
it opens to us the proſpect of a better. 

I have now gone through the ſeveral 
virtues enumerated in my text, which 
form a complete and perfe& ſyitem of 
the Chriſtian morality ; and I have en- 
deavoured to ſhew, that they are judi- 


ciouſly ranged, by an artificial gradation, 


in a regular dependence one upon ano- 
ther, It has kind generally been allow- 
ed, that the Apoſtle's catalogue of vir- 
tues is complete; but I think ſufficient 
attention has not been given to the pro- 
priety of their order and diſpoſition. It 
has been my principal aim to do juſtice to 
the Apoſtle in this point, without offering 
any violence to the ſtrict and proper ſenſe 
of the words, or forcing them into an un- 
natural connection. 

This connection may perhaps be further 
illuſtrated and confirmed, by comparing 
St. Peter's ſyſtem of Chriſtian morality 
with that of St. Paul's before mentioned, 


as he has given it us at the 8th verſe of the 


4th chapter of his epiſtle to the Philip- 


Plans. In the foregoing chapter (vid. 


verſe 9, 10, 14.), he has laid the ſame 
foundation of a Chriſtian's life and con- 


verſation, as St. Peter has done, in faith; 


and, in like manner, he makes the gg 
of a future ſtate the obje& of it, 7 
this foundation he builds his ſyſtem d 
moral virtues, in the following order 
Wiatſoever things are true, and hon, at 


Juſt , and pure; theſe we are to think | 
and regard as the eſſential duties: of | 


Chriſtianity : And whatſcever things ane 
lovely and of good report, theſe are the 
ornamental graces of it. By truth gt. 
Paul denotes the general nature of virtue: 
moral truth and virtue being one and the 
ſame thing. For truth in ſpeculation i 
virtue in practice. And therefore knoy. 
ledge, ' winch conſiſis in the perception 
and diſcovery of truth, is that which muſt 
lead us to virtue. He then reſolves the 
prone idea of virtue into its ſever 
pecies, comprized under the terms, 
honeſt, juſt, and pure. It would be in. 
poſſible not to ſee that this diviſion com- 
prehends the three great branches of duty, 
which relate to God, to man, and to our. 
ſelves, did not the wrong tranſlation of the 
word 53; (honeſt) miſlead us, and 
prepoſterouſly introduce a very illogical 
diſtribution of the Apoſtle's ſubject. It 
properly denotes, in this place, whatſoever 
things are the object of religious venera- 
tion. For this acceptation of the word, 
we have the authority of Heathen, Jewiſh, 
and Chriſtian writers, who frequently uſe 
it as an appellation belonging to the moſt 
ſolemn acts and myſteries of religion, to 
the laws, to the temple, and to the name 
of God. In this ſenſe it anſwers to the 
soiCua of St. Peter. They are both 
derived from the ſame root; and though 
they both admit a latitude of conſtruCton, 
yet in their ſtrict and original fignification, 
which we have no reaſon to depart from, 
they are deſcriptive of ſome religious or 
devout act, performed with an intention 
to honour God thereby. The foundation 
therefore of virtue, and the diviſion of it 
into its ſeveral ſpecies, is the ſame in both 
the Apoſtles. For though the words are 
different, yet in their extended ſenſe they 
are of the ſame import, For as brother- 
ly love and charity evidently oblige us to 
all acts of juſtice, ſo juſtice extends to al 
acts of brotherly love and charity; for 
all men have, in a due proportion, 4 
right and claim to theſe; and it is an 
of injuſtice not to pay them their dues, 
as different relations and circumſtances 
require. And purity bears a ſenſe equi 


valent to that of temperance. For 
indul - 
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gem · IX. 
-dulgences in pleaſures of any kind, in- 


ve ſenſuality : and all ſenſuality, in the 
Scripture Account, is impurity and pollu- 
And all the ſubordinate virtues 

themſelves alike under the cor- 
ent branches of the general divi- 
gm of each of the Apoltle's ſyſtems. St, 
paul indeed ſeems to have given his 
indes an additional improvement, by 


e 3 1 


— 


corum and grace which are neceſſary to 
nake virtue amiable and attractive. But 
this improvement, though not expreſſed by 
g. Peter, is neceſſarily implied. For, 
n truth, it is an appendage inſeparable 
dom Chriſtian virtue. For whoſoever is 

fed of the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 
ad duly cultivates the virtues that are 
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bs, peculiar to it, will, of courſe, have his 
a mind and manners framed to gentleneſs 
" and decency, to grace and goodneſs ; and 
Js that behaviour, which is formed by the 
yu heart, and is the natural reſult of all 


thoſe lovely virtues, which make up the 
| win of charity, will have more genuine 
ical a 6 
micefulneſs in it, will be more engagin 
1 ad amiable, than its counterfeit, whic 


"ey cnfiſts in appearances only, is acquired 
„ u, and is oftentimes falſe and de- 
ae el 


Thus have theſe two great Apoltles, 
encurring in the ſame general plan, and 


* £2 fimilar diſpoſition of the parts, raiſ- 
wh el upon a ſolid foundation a complete 
Ev md beautiful ſtructure of moral virtue in 
bol ut ſymmetry and proportion. It is our 
ny ty, and it will be our happineſs, to con- 


template this regular and comprehenſive 
hem of virtues; to fix them in our 
nemories and minds, and to tranſcribe 
them into our practice. There is a mu- 


pendence one upon another. We can- 
Wt leave a ſingle virtue of the ſcale, 


rom heayen to earth, and by which we 
nuſt aſcend from earth to heaven. After 


* we tave waſhed away our ſins by repent- 
1 8 ce, it is the integrity and uniformity 
0 e irtuous conduct, that muſt raiſe us 

er r Chriſtian 2282 and entitle us to 
add de prize of our high calling. We can 
an at ud our hopes of it upon no other found- 
does, than that which is laid, namely, 
tances at in Chriſt Jeſus; and if faith is our 
> equi- to virtue, virtue will lead us to 
For 5 
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tent with a regular ſelf- government, 


requiring the embelliſhment of that de- 


tl connection betwixt them, and a de- 


thout breaking the chain that reaches 
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SERMON X. 
A proper Reſurrection of the Body, 


the primitive Faith of God's 
People from the earlieſt Ages. 


[Preached before the Univerſity of Oxford, at 


Chriſt Church, Feb. 16th, 1772. ] 


MaTTHEw, Xxil. 31, 32. 


But as touching the reſurrection of the dead, have 
you not read that which was ſpoken unto you by 
God, ſaying ; I am the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Iſaac, and the God of Jacob? God 
is not the God of the dead, but of the living 


4 Mako Sadducees, it is well known, were 
a ſect among the Jews, who denied 


the reſurrection of the dead. This error 


ſeems to have been founded in other 
wrong notions which they had adopted, 
namely, that no Scriptures had.authority 
to eſtabliſh any doctrines which were not 
contained in the writings of Moſes ; and 
that in theſe no diſcovery had been made 


of any reſurrection. It appears, by St. 


Matthew's narrative, that ſome of this 
ſect came to encounter our Saviour upon 
this point of doctrine; and imagined, no 
doubt, that they ſhould puzzle him with 
an argument, which, according to their 


notions of a reſurrection, ſeemed a very 


ſhrewd one. It ' was that of a woman 
having had ſeven huſbands in her liſe- 
time ; the queſtion was, whoſe wife ſhe 
ſhould be in the reſurrection? Here again 
was another miſtake; for they ſuppoſed 
that, 1f there was any ſuch thing as ano- 
ther world, men would carry with them 
into it the ſame paſſions, appetites, and 


affections, as were natural to them in this; 


and that ſenſual gratifications were to 


make the chief part of their happineſs 


there. 
All theſe errors our bleſſed Lord, in 
his reply, takes upon him to correct. In 
doing this, he firſt lays open to them the 
ſource of their fundamental and capital 
miſtake, in rejecting the doctrine of a 
reſurrection. Ye do err, ay he, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power 
God. Which _ with thoſe that +4 
low, may be thus illuſtrated. If God 
has power to raiſe the dead to life agai 
and has declared that he will raiſe = 
then this article of faith is eſtabliſhed upon 
a ſure foundation. Of the former you 
| can 
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can have no reaſonable doubt; for to which the argument is not a direg proof 
make a man originally out of the duſt of if the ſouls of men are ſuppoſed to frvive 
the earth, and to raiſe him up again out them, and are capable of conſtituting # . 
of the ſame duſt, are evidently ſimilar acts a ſelf-conſcious perſonality as will ubjec 
of the ſame power. Of the latter you them to rewards or puniſhments here 
have the evidence not only of the Scrip- after. This, we know, was the opinion 
tures, which you reject in this caſe with- of ſome of the philoſophers, who reje&. 
out cauſe, but even of thoſe which you ed the notion of a reſurrection with 
admit; as I ſhall preſently thew you. In ſcorn. To theſe, therefore, our Saviour, | 
the mean time I muſt obſerve, that you argument for it would have been by no 
are greatly miſtaken in your notion of a means concluſive. But it was concluſye 
reſurrection. The relations which are to thoſe who thought the doctrine of 2 
neceſſary in this life will have no place inthe future ſtate to be inſeparably connected 
next: the faculties of man will be there with that of the reſurrection. And of the 
ſuited to his ſituation ; and he will be like reality of this connection the Jews, at the 
the angels of God in heaven, having un- time of our Saviour's appearance, were 
dergone ſuch a change both of ſoul and univerſally perſuaded. And not only ſo, 
body, as will qualify him for the ever- but the ſame perſuaſion had prevailed | 
| laſting enjoyment of celeſtial happineſs. among the people of God, from the earl. 
And the reality of this future ſtate, which eſt ages of the world. | 
you diſbelieve, you may collect from the It will be no improper employment of 
writings even of Moſes himſelf. Con- our time, as it will be an illuſtration and 
fider the words which were ſpoken unto confirmation of our Saviour's argument, 
you, or for your information, by God, if we endeavour to inveſtigate the orig] 
when he ſaid, I am the God of Abraham, of this notion, and to learn what foundz- 
and the God of Iſaac, and the God of tion it ſtands upon in holy writ. 
Facch. "Theſe words certainly denote an It cannot, with any degree of proba- 
eminent degree of God's favour and bility, be ſuppoſed, that the doctrine of a 
| blefling beſtowed, or intended to be beſtow - reſurrection took its riſe from any imagi- 
ed, upon theſe patriarchs. But it does nation or conception of man. It is a 
not appear, that they were diſtinguiſhed thing contrary to all ſenſe and expe- 
by worldly bleſſings in ſuch a manner, as rience. Death has reigned over all men 
to pive a reaſon to think them, in this from the beginning of the world, and will 
reſpect, the peculiar favourites of Heaven. reign, as long as the world ſhall endure, 
They had in this world as great a ſhare And of all that are gone down to the 
of trouble and afflictions as other men. grave, no one ever was known to return, 
One of them in particular declared, in his nor was it ever ſurmized that any wil 
old age, few and evil, or unhappy, have return, from any poſſible effort of nature, 
the days of my life been. The happineſs, Nature indeed has furnithed us with 
therefore, which theſe righteous men hopes, and reaſon with a perſuaſion, that 
found not upon earth, muſt have been rhe ſpirit wwill return unto God whi gout 
reſerved for them in a better country, it. But of the doctrine of the reſurrection 
that is, an heavenly. Immortality muſt of the body, nature has no ſupport, and 
have been the object of their views, and reaſon is. bewildered in the contempla- 
the intended reward of their faith: for, God tion of it. We muſt therefore neceſlariy 
is not the God of the dead; who had a conclude, that the reſurrection of the body, 
ſhort, temporal, painful exiſtence ; but f which nothing in nature could lead men 
the living, who ſhall exiſt in happineſs for to the diſcovery of, and therefore could 
ever. | | | make no principle of natural religion, 
Here then you have the great moral muſt have been revealed by God hin- 
argument for a ſtate of future retribution, ſelf. And if it is a certain truth, 20 It 
ariſing from the inſufficiency and defects will appear to be, that as far back as ve 
of it in this life, confirmed and authenti- can trace any notices of the belief of 
cated by the declaration of God himſelf. future ſtate, we ſhall find the belief of a 
And we muſt allow the argument to be as reſurrection united with it, it — reaſon- 
clear as it is deciſive for a future ſtate of ably be ſuppoſed, that this mode of fu- 
retribution. But the thing to be proved ture exiſtence was firſt revealed to Adam, 
was, the reſurrection of the body; of and preſerved as a tradition received 2 


er 
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ir firſt parent by the patriarchs and the 
. A of God. Nor did it reſt 
don tradition only; aſſurances of it hav- 
ne been renewed at diſtant times, to ſe- 
veral eminent and holy men, before the 


n :4;gtion of the Jewiſh common-wealth, 
0 ul during the continuance of it. Let 
„s den proceed to inquire what light the 
= Criptures of the Old Teſtament (for to 
ve theſe we mult have recourſe) have thrown 
| 2 upon this ſubject. 8 
ed And in this inquiry we muſt be allow- 
he «in ome caſes to follow) our Saviour's 
be manner of reaſoning, by arguing from 
re mference rather than from expreſs and 
ſo, ſive declarations, And this conceſſion 
led null be particularly claimed in the diſ- 
cli- every of the notices, ſuppoſed to be 
given to our firſt parent of a reſurrection, 
of The ſupport of this ſuppoſition will reſt 
nd gon what is recorded in the third chap- 
ent, tr of Geneſis, where we have the ſen- 
01 tence paſſed upon Adam, and the allevia- 
tion of it, immediately after his fall. 


' When God made known to Adam the 


ba- pnilhment of his diſobedience, he tells 
ofa lim, that he xvas taken out of the ground 
agi. that duft he was, and that he ſhould re- 
$ 2 turn to duſt, Here then the diſſolution 
xpe- ad deſtruction of the body are denounced 
men u the very words of the ſentence. But 


there is likewiſe an alleviation of the ſen- 
ence, and a conſolation to be derived 
tom it, which muſt therefore neceſſarily 
tare a reſpect to the ſentence itſelf. The 
ſerpent, the great ſeducer, had beguiled 
man; but he is told, that he would have 
„ reaſon to triumph in the ſucceſs of his 
guie; for he would find an enemy in the 
led of the woman, ache heel he would 
truſe, but awho ſhould bruiſe his head ; 


, and wich phraſes denote the former to be a 

! : ; ; 
mpla· durable, however envenomed, the latter 
ſſarily Þ be an incurable and fatal wound. 


Wether Adam underſtood the full im- 
pt of theſe remarkable words by 


could e em, and by what wonderful means the 
gw wund of man would be healed, and the 
im 


kpent's treachery avenged—we have no 


tber from Scripture to determine. 
as we wtf they were intended to afford any 
f of 2 lation to him in his forlorn and 
f 1 a rrched condition (and leſs than this 
£4101 


Cannot be ſuppoſed), what is it that he 
Und collect from them ? (He was ſen- 
lnced to gain his bread by labour, and 
v eat it with ſorrow, and to lie down in 


be duſt at the end of a miſerable life.) 
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What cure was there for death ? or what 
comfort could he find in any other re- 
flection, than in having the hopes of life 
way reſtored to him? And what notion 
could he have of the reſtoration of life, 
but of its being the reſtoration of the liv- 
ing man, by the re-union of the ſoul and 
body, in the ſame manner as his nature 
was at firit conſtituted? And it mult not 
eſcape our obſervation, that when God 
made known to Adam, that death was 
the puniſhment of his diſobedience, he 
puts him in mind of his origin, and tells 
him, that he was taken out of the ground 
that duſt he was, and that he ſhould re- 
turn to dif}, This explanation of his ex- 
iſtence might afterwards lead him natu- 
rally to reflect, that it evidently carried 
in it the ſtrongeſt aſſurance, that the ſame 
Divine power, which at firſt animated 
the lifeleſs duſt, could moſt certainly re- 
animate it in the ſame manner. From 
theſe conſiderations it may, I think, be 


| reaſonably ſuppoſed, that if Adam had 


any ailurances given him of a reſtoration 
to life, which was the only conſolation he 
could receive under the ſentence of death, 
they were-imparted to him under the 
notion and expectation of the reſurrection 
of the body, and the re-union of the body 
and foul, | 5 5 
If our firſt parent was poſſeſſed of the 
knowledge of this important truth, upon 
which his own hopes and thoſe of all his 
poſterity muſt depend, we cannot ſuppoſe, 
that he would ſuffer it to die with him, 
but that he would carefully make it known 
to his children, and tranſmit it to his de- 
ſcendants as the moſt precious and valu- 
able diſcovery, which alone could make 
them amends for the miſery and deſtruc- 
tion he had entailed upon them. But 
whatever care miglit have been taken to 
communicate this doctrine, we ſoon find 
that it was not duly attended to, nor 


* 


. long remembered. For we read, that 


when men began to multiply upon the 
earth, impiety and. irreligion kept pace 
with the increaſe of mankind, ſo as to 
corrupt the ſons of God—even thoſe who 
had received-this original principle of a 
religious faith, There were ſome how- 
ever of the race of Seth who preſerved 
their faith and integrity. And among 
theſe there is one in particular, who 
ſeems to have been a ſign given to this 
ſenſual and unbelieving generation, for 


the very purpoſe of recalling to their 
S minds 
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minds the. ſenſe of a future ſtate, under 
the form in which it had been revealed 
to our firſt parent. Enoch was tranſlated 
without paſſing through the gates of 
death, in teſtimony of the efficacy of that 
faith by which he walked with God. 
And this tranſlation was an unexception- 
able evidence to the unbelievers of thoſe 
days, that there 1s a reward in another 
ſtate for the righteous. And not only ſo, 
but it was at the fame time a direct proof 
and a memorial, that the bodies as well 
as the ſouls of men are capable of being 
admitted. into the manſions of the bleſſed; 
and that it was the purpoſe of the 
Almighty, that the entire man, both in 
body and ſoul, ſhould be received into 
thoſe everlaſting habitations. Why Enoch 
was tranſlated alive and not raiſed from 
the dead, which may ſeem to be a proof 
more directly in pointof the thing ſuppoſed 
to be intended, there is an obvious reaſon : 
as the great Redecmer was to be the 
author, fo he muſt of neceſſity ..ave been 
the firſt-fruits of the reſurrection to a life 
immortal. | | 
But convincing and alarming as this 
wonderful event was, ſuch is the un- 
happy ſtate of things, that when infidelity 
and vice give ſtrength to each other, 
divine revelations of every kind are diſ- 
regarded, Even the judgments of God, 
how dreadful ſoever they may be, will not 
wake any laſting impreſſion upon the 
hearts of men. For in a few ages after 
the deluge, there were but a ſmall num- 
ber that were found faithful among the 
deſcendants of Noah, The moſt illuſtri- 
ous of theſe was Abraham. And God 
was pleaſed to confirm his faith, by giv- 
ing him a more diſtin view of the reſur- 
rection to life, than had been given per- 
haps to any of his progenitors. 

God had revealed to Abraham, that 
in his ſeed, all the nations and families of 
the earth ſhould be bleſſed; and that the 
perſon, through whom this bleſſing would 
be conveyed from him, was his ſon Iſaac. 
Yet he is commanded to ſacrifice this 
very ſon of his affeQtions and hopes, while 
he was a youth, and before he had any 
offspring; and he readily obeys the com- 
mand. And a very rational a& of obe- 
dience it was in one who had frequent 
intercourſes by viſions, appearances, and 
revelations, with the Almighty God ; and 
who had received this very fon by an ex- 
traordinary inſtance of the Divine favour, 
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contrary to his own expectations a» 
lief, nd to the ae] cout of pode 
He had therefore grounds ſufficient to ar 
ſure him, that the command way ſton 
God, and to induce him to believe, that 
if God intended to convey the bleſſing 1 
mankind through the Joins of Iſaac, he 
would moſt undoubtedly, for this Purpoſe, | 
raiſe him up from the dead. This was 
the faith of Abraham, which removed al 
difficulties and doubts in obeying the 
command of the Lord of life and dexh. 
But there was ſomething more in thi; 
matter, In the trial of Abraham's faith, 
there was, moreover, a ſtrong confirms. 
tion of it. The Epiſtle to the Hehreys 
(xi. 19.) informs us, that he received his 
fon raiſed from the dead to life apain, 
i macabonh—A word which Heſychiu: de. 
fines to be TPHAYATWY GWOK, a ſimilitude 
of facts. And there is in this caſe fuck 
an exact and minute correſpondence, in 
many very remarkable particulars, be. 
twixt the facts, betwixt the tranſaQtion 
relating to Iſaac, and what happened to 
our Saviour, that the former has gene. 
rally been underſtood by the Chuan 
church, in all ages, to have been a typi. 
cal repreſentation of the ſacrifice and re. 
ſurrection of Chriſt. The only queſian 
is, whether Abraham apprehended it to 
be ſuch ? The words ſpoken by God up- 
on another occaſion may not improperly 
be applied to this: Shall I hide frm 
Abraham that thing which J do ſeeing that 
all the nations of the earth jhall be bliſed u 
him ? (Gen. xviil. 17, 18.) And thatit 
was not hid from him, we have the plan 
declaration of our Saviour himſelf; when 
he ſays, Abraham rejoiced to Jee my day, and 
he Jaw it, and was glad. (John, vii. 56.) 
The day of Chriſt, or the day of the 
Lord, in other places of the New Telt 
ment, always ſignifies the day of the ge 
neral reſurrection; but here it denotes 
that important day, whereon he gut 
himſelf the victory over fin and death, and 
triumphed openly over him that had tat 
wer of death, even the old ſerpent, 0 
is own reſurrection. For what ode 
circumſtance can we ſuppoſe Abraham tt 
have ſeen in Chriſt's appearance ui 
earth, beſide his reſurrection, that co 
have filled him, as the original words in 
ort, with an exultation and rumult 
joy from the expectation of ſeeing 1, W 
with a more temperate joy, correcie6, i 


the preceding 
we may well ſuppoſe, by 95 ohe 
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pect of Chriſt's humiliation, when he 
wit! 86 "HyzANG4TAT? db (01) » 00+ K Tide, 
den. Here then we learn, from the 
brious ſenſe of our Saviour's words, that 
when Abraham received his ſon raiſed 
tom the dead to life again, in the ſame 


the whole tranſaction was exhibited to him 
23 an explanation of the bleſſing which 
was to give life to the whole world. 


de The ſame faith in the reſurrection of 
. the dead was preſerved by pious and good 
10 nen, and declared by them in the ſtrong- 
th et terms at proper intervals of time, 
_ when it ſeems to have wanted a revival. 
7 The book of Job is ſuppoſed, upon good 
hi grounds, to have been written before the 
4, Wi lay was given by Moſes. In this book 
be. there is a paſſage, wherein, if we ſhould 
ce ſuppoſe Job to have been called upon to 
= have declared his belief in a reſurrection 
* lalich ſeems to have been the caſe), he 
b. could not poſſibly have made uſe of clear- 
* er or ſtronger terms. They are indeed 


ſo very clear and ſtrong, that this, I ap- 
prehend, has been a principal reaſon why 
ſome learned men have forced them into 
mother ſenſe ; from an imagination, that 


6h the very beſt men of thoſe times could not 
Th. ave had ſo perfect and adequate a con- 
| is reption, as we there find, of that life and 


mortality which was to be brought to 
bokt by the goſpel. This matter will be 
waßdered in its proper place. In the 
neu time, let it be obſerved, that if Job 
net only to declare his perſuaſion of 
ke recovery of his health and happineſs 
unis ife, why does he ſo often renounce 
Ws hope in the moſt pathetic ſtrains of 


4 nb Why does he cry out, Wherefore 
* 1 . . 5 0 . 
wo ght given to him that is in miſery, and 

geh Je to the bitter in ſoul? which long for 


th, but it cometh not, and dig for it more 
a for bid treaſures * Why does he ſay, 
ne ges ſhall no more ſee grod ; the eye of 
bis that bath ſeen me, ſhall ſee me no more; 
"ne ges are upon me, and I am not. Theſe, 
* many more of the ſame kind, are 
Enty the lamentations of a man, who 
1 no proſpect of finding any relief from 


4 ries on this fide the grave. And 
wn % this deſpondency and repining, he is 
vords in " ped by Eliphaz, chap. xv. with want 


# religious faith; with having caft off 
+ car of God; for he believeth not, 
A be, that he Hall return out of darkneſs. 
4 lame account he is charged by 

, Chap, xviii. <vith knowing not God. 
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ical ſenſe in which he offered him up, 
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Theſe accuſations brought from him, in 
his, reply, chap. xix. a confeſſion of his 
faith, which he introduces with a ſolemn 
prayer, that it might be engraved in the 
rock, and continue for an everlaſting me- 
morial to all generations. The ſenſe of 
this remarkable confeſſion I ſhall give in 
a ſhort and ſtrict paraphraſe of the text, 
from the authority-of very able and judi- 
cious critics. I know for certainty that 
my Redeemer liveth, and that he ſhall at 
laſt, or in the lat day, ariſe with power 
over the duſt, that duſt out of which man 
was made. Then ſhall this dilacerated 
body put on a new cloathing. Peacher 

yori nikkepah z6th. Alia erit cutis mea hec 
laceratio. So the words are read and 
tranſlated by Michaelis. And from 

my own body ſhall I fee God; whom I 
mall ſee for myſelf; with mine own eyes 
ſhall I behold him; nor ſhall 1 then be a 
man different from myſelf.” "Ins was 
the root of the matter found in bim — 
the foundation and ſupport of Job's in- 
tegrity. And here we have the reſurrec- 
tion of the one identical body, ſo as to 
conſtitute the ſame individual perſon, aſ- 
ſerted in as clear and ſtrong a manner as 
language is capable of doing it. 

We muſt not expect to find any thing 
relating to this ſubject in thoſe hiſtorical 
books of the Old Teſtament, which give 
an account of the civil affairs of the Jews, 


and the inſtitution and ſettlement of their 


commonwealth. Only we muſt obſerve, 


that their whole economy, and the great 


events which happened to them, eſpecial- 
ly their deliverance from Egyptian bond- 
age, and their ſettlement in the land of 
Canaan, were types and figures of better 
things to come; their ultimate views 
being thereby directed to that great de- 
liverance and that heavenly Canaan, 
which had been the object of the faith of 
all holy men from the beginning of the 
world. | | 

Under what notion this faith was ſtill 
retained in the days of David, we may 
learn from the 16th Pſalm, where he 
makes mention of the reſurrection of the 
body in very expreſs terms. Thou ſalt 
not leave in 7 ſoul in hell, 1. e. my life in the 
grave, neither ſpalt thou ſuffer thy Holy One 
70 fee corruption. The latter part of the 
words confines this text to the perſon of 
Chriſt, who ſaw no corruption, which 
David himſelf did. But he who had a 


prophetical view of Chriſt's reſurrection, 
cannot 
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cannot be ſuppoſed not to have known the 
deſign and effects of it, but muſt have 
looked upon it as the pledge and aſſurance 
of his own. The belief of it is likewiſe 
very clearly expreſſed in the 49th Pſalm, 
which 1s uſhered in by a ſolemn call for 
the attention of all mankind, as being the 
concern of all. The Pſalmitt firſt obſerves, 
that irreligious men, however great and 
powerful, had no power to redeem a bro- 
ther from the grave, “ that he ſhould 
live for ever and not ſee corruption.“ 
They could not pay the price of this re- 
demption. He then tells them, that, 
notwithſtanding their pride and preſump— 
tion, they avould be laid in the grave like 
ſheep 3 death ſpould feed upon them, and the 
righteous, in their turn, Hhould have domi- 
nion over them in the morning of their reſur- 
rection; for God, faith he, <will redeem my 
foul, or life, from the power of the grave, for 
he ſhall receive me.. ED 
In a few deſcents after David, the Jews 
in general had well nigh abandoned the 
faith and hopes of their forefathers. 
'Therefore God was pleaſed to give them 
the ſame ſign in Elijah for the lame pur- 
poſe, as had been given to the Antedilu- 
vians in Enoch. They received, like- 
wiſe, about this time, the moſt explicit 
declarations of the reſurrection from a 
prophet, who, from the clear view he had 
of the Meſſiah's kingdom, and of the 
great events which were to eſtabliſh and 
follow it, has been uſually ſtiled the Lvan- 
gelical Prophet. I ſhall only produce 
two paſſages from Iſaiah, with this pre- 
vious obſervation ; that the prophecies, 
which have an apparent reference to ſome 
particular circumſtances of the Jewiſh 
ſtate, are ſo expreſſed, as to carry our 
views to ſome other more important ob- 
ject, for the ſake of which that ſtate was 
at firſt erected, and was all along con- 
ducted and preſerved by a particular pro- 
vidence. And it is moſt evident, that in 
many parts of his prophecies, deſcriptions 
are given of a future glorious ſtate, which 
cannot correſpond with the ſtate of things 
in this world, under any of the Kiſpents- 
tions of Providence, which have yet ap- 
peared, and which hitherto are manifeſtly 
incomplete, and preparatory only to that 
reat event which is to be the conſumma- 
tion of all things. | 
In the 26th chapter of Iſaiah, verſe 
19, are theſe words: Thy dead men ſhall 
live, together with my dead body ſhall they 
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ariſe. Awake and fing, ye that dwell in the 
duſt, for thy dew is as the deav of heaven 
and the earth ſpall caſt out the dead. And 
again, at the 21ſt verſe, The earth alſo ſpall 
diſcloſe her blood, and ſhall no more cover hey 
Alain. Suppoſe theſe texts to have a re. 
lation to the general reſurrection, as the 
Jewiſh interpreters apply them, and every 
word is plain and ſignificant: but ſuppoſe 
them to mean no more than the de. 
liverance of Jeruſalem from the Aſſyrians, 
or any other deliverance of the Jews, and 
the expreſſion muſt appear much to over. 
charge the ſenſe. 
But there is another very remarkable 
paſſage in Iſaiah, which well deferve; 
our attention. You will find it in the laf 
chapter of his prophecies. He had given, 
in the 53d chapter, a prophetical delcrip. 
tion of the ſufferings and death of Chriſt; 
and had he been to have written an hiſ. 
torical account of them after the events, 
he could not have done it with a greater 
exactneſs and preciſion. He there men- 
tions likewiſe his coming to life again; 
he ſhall ee his ſeed, and ſhall prolong his days, 
In ſeveral of the following chapters, he 
mentions the creation of new heavens and 
a new earth, and deſcribes the felicity of 
them in ſuch expreſſions as can only ſuit 
the future pacific ſtate of the Meſiiah's 
kingdom. After this, in the cloſe of his 
prophecies, he introduces, with a ſolem- 
nity ſuitable to their importance, the fol. 
lowing words, as an acclamation from the 
city, as a woice from the temple, as a vice if 
the Lord. Before fhe tracvailed, ſhe broug!t 
forth; before her pains came, ſhe was dt. 
livered of a man child, Who hath bear 
ſuch a thing! awho haih ſeen ſuch things? 
Shall the earth be made to bring forth in r 
day; or ſhall a nation be born at once] fit 
as ſoon as Zion travailed, fhe brought furth 
her children. Shall J bring to the birth, 
and not cauſe to bring forth, ſaith the Lind? 
Shall I cauje to bring forth, and ſhut tit 
avomb, ſaith thy Cod? Apply this paſſage 
to any ſubſequent deliverances of tie 
Jews—to their return from the Baby- 
Joniſh captivity or to their recovery from 
the deſolations of Antiochus : or app 
to the great and ſudden increaſe of tis 
Chriſtian church, on the firſt preaching dl 
the goſpel ; and what agreement can 500 
find in either caſe betwixt the proplec 
and the events? In the former apple 
tion, who was the man child that the ea 
was to bring forth before her gener? ae 
13 yery* 
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livery ? How was a nation born at once, 


e . 
and in one day, when thoſe deliverances 
f vere the work of time, attended with dif- 
7 ſeulties, interruptions, and delays, partial 
1 and incomplete ? How is it, that ſuch a 
4 thing was never ſeen or heard of before, 
e when the deliverance of this very people 
” from their bondage in Egypt was much 
le more miraculous and aſtoniſhing ? In the 
I later application, though we read of three 
85 thouſand being made proſelytes to the 
1d poſpel in one day, yet how ſmall a pro- 
r- portion did the Jewiſh converts in gene- 
ral bear to the unconverted part of their 
le nation ? In the Gentile world, the con- 
es yerſion was flower, and the diſproportion 
aft zater. In either caſe, great force muit 
en, bead to give an improper ſenſe to the 
ip- words which is not in any proportionate 
it; degree reconcileable to facts. But apply 


uſ- them to the reſurrection of Chriſt, and 


nts, the ſudden uninterrupted reſurrection of 
ter the univerſal church of God, to which 


en this prophecy is limited, in conſequence 
in; of it, and every word 1s pertinent, ex- 
lays. prefive, and emphatical. This ſcene, we 
| he ze told, will be diſcloſed, when the glory 
and of the Gentiles: ſhall have flown in, and 


y of al the Jews ſhall be brought as an offer- 
ing to the Lord from all nations; and 
then it is that our Saviour likewiſe has 
; told us, the end ſpall come (Matt. xxiv. 
14.) when, according to this prophecy, 
ths new-raiſed ſeed, and the new heavens, 
und the new earth, thall appear and re- 


ice of man together. And farther ſtill, what 
-ought leaves us no room to doubt of the ſenſe 
1 dt of this paſſage, is our Lord's repeated 
beard apication of the very words, which 


Iſaah makes uſe of to expreſs the ven- 
geance of God upon the ungodly in the 


end of this prophecy, to the final puniſh- 
t forth ment of them in the day of judgment — 
births Their worm ſhall not die, neither ſhall their 
Lind? free quenched, The other part of the 
bat tie prophecy therefore muſt, by parity of 
pallage application, relate to the joyful reſur- 
of the tection of the church of God. | 
Baby Your own reading and obſervation will 
5 my gelt to you, that I have omitted many 
Pp!) 


* in the inſpired writings of the 
R eſtament, which would have thrown 
it upon the ſubject before us; having 
my {elefted ſome of the principal teſti- 
2 at different periods, fſuficient to 
x em the fact which I have endeavour- 

to eſtabliſh, that the church of God 
b in all ages, embraced the doctrine 
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of a future ſtate, under the notion of the 
reſurrection of the body. 

That the ſame ſentiments continued 
after theſe times, we have the evidence 
of the apocryphel writers. I ſhall only 
extract two paſſages from them, which 
come up fully to the point. In the ſe- 
cond bcok of Eſdras, God is introduced 
as giving directions to the Jews in ſeveral 
points of their religious conduct; one of 
which enjoins the pious care of their dead. 
WWhereſeever thou finacft the dead, take them, 
and bury them, and 1 will give thee the firſt 
place in my reſurrefion (verſe 23.) And 
agrecably to this, Judas is ſaid, in the 
ſecond hook of Maccabzus, xii. 43. 70 
have taken up the bodies of the flain and 
buried them, in that he was mindful of the 
reſurrection. | | | 

When our bleſſed Saviour came into 


world, he found the Jews in poſſeſſion of 


the ſame opinion. None but the Saddu- 


cees, who were diſtinguiſhed more by 


their rank than by their numbers, had re- 
nounced it. And this they did in con- 
ſequence of their diſbelief of any future 
ſtate at all.” For they conceived, as the 
reſt of the Jews did, that the doctrine of 


a future ſtate implied the doctrine of a 


reſurrection. That this doctrine was re- 
ceived by all other Jews, we have the 
teſtimony of St. Paul, in his apology be- 
fore king Agrippa. 1 and, ſays he, and 
am juuged for the hope of the promiſe made 
of God unto our fathers ; unto which pro- 
miſe our Twelve Tribes, the whole body of 
the Tews, inſtantly ſerving Ged day and 
night, hope to come. (Acts, xxvi. 6, 7.) 
What this promiſe was, 1s clearly inti- 
mated in the words immediately follow- 
ing: Why ſhould it be thought a thing in- 
credible,” that Grd fpould raiſe the dead? I 
may farther obſerve, that this paſſage, 
which mentions the reſurrection as a pro- 
miſe made by God unto the fathers, is 
likewiſe a ſupport of the general argu- 
ment of this difcourſe. And I ſhall now 
cloſe the whole evidence produced in this 
caſe, with St. Paul's expreſs confirmation 
of it in another place, viz. the 11th chap- 
ter of his Epiſtle to the Hebrews. 
there declares, that the faith of all the 
pious and good men, who had lived from 
the beginning of the world, and which 
had ſupported many of them in their in- 
tegrity againſt all the cruelties and tor- 
tures that malicious wickedneſs gould in- 
vent, reſted upon this principle, “that 
| 8 they 
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they might obtain a better reſurrect- 
ion.“ 

But it may be aſked, how is this doc- 
trine conſiſtent with the aſſertion, hat life 
and immortality were brought to light by the 
£0/pel, through the reſurrection of Chriſt, 
and the preaching of his Apoltles ? I an- 
ſwer, that the expreſſion of being brought 
to light, according to the true import of 
the original word ;u«v, does not mean 
the firſt diſcovery of a thing, but the 
throwing a clearer and ſtronger light up- 
on it. The Patriarchs ſaw, by faith, what 
was ſhewn to them at a diſtance, through 
prophecies and types, which were to them 

as lights, directing their eyes to heaven, 
though {hining in a dark place, till the 
Day-ſtar aroſe, and diffuſed a brighter 
and more general light. The true ſtate 
of the caſe is this: in all the ancient no- 
tices given of a reſurrection, there is 
likewiſe an intimation given, that it ſhould 
be brought to paſs by a perſon who ſhould 
appear in the world with power, to abo- 
liſh death and regain his conqueſts. The 
whole, indeed, of this wonderful diſpenſa- 
tion had not been revealed. That a re- 
demption from the grave, and a great 
ſalvation, was to be wrought by the Meſ- 
ſiah, for the people of God, was foretold, 
believed, _ expected. But that it had 
been 3 in the fore- knowledge 
and counſels of God, even before the 
world began, that an atonement ſhould be 
made for the ſins of the whole world, by 
the ſacrifice of his only-begotten Son, and 
immortality reſtored, by the power of his 
reſurrection, to all mankind, this was a 
myſtery kept ſecret from men and angels, 
before it was revealed in the accompliſh- 
ment. The ſuperior knowledge, there- 
fore, gained in this point, by the Chriſt- 
1an revelation, lies in this : that we have 
actually ſeen the confirmation of the pro- 
miſes given to the fathers by the coming 
of the great Redeemer himſelf : that, by 
having raiſed himſelf from the grave, we 
know that he has the power of the reſur- 
rection, and is, as he emphatically ſtyles 
himſelf, the reſurrefion and the life ; and 
that, by his reſurrection, he has indeed 
gained and proclaimed the victory over 
the great enemy of mankind, which was 
foretold from the beginning of the world, 
and expected by the church of God 
through all the ages of it. They looked 
for immortality through a Redeemer, by 
promiſe: we have ſeen the Redeemer him- 
11 | 
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laſting puniſhment. 
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ſelf, and through him have the Covenant 


whic 
of immortality actually conveyed to us. God 
The reſult of all that has been ſaid, is WM vio 
this: When the Apoſtles preached Jeſus de! 
and the reſurrection, they preached 50 ble 


novel doctrine. Theſe had been the de. 
fire and the expectation of ages. All the 
pious and good men that ever lived, why 
retained the religion of their firſt parent, 
and looked for the redemption, of which 
he had received the promiſe, expected 
their part in it by means of a Redeemer, 
who, through the mighty power of God, 
would raiſe their bodies again from the 
duſt, to a life incorruptible and immort], 
So that, when we profeſs to believe in the 
reſurrection of the body, we profeſs the 
primitive faith of the church of God; and 
we embrace the doctrine of a future fate, 
under the ſame notion, that all, who were 
willing to receive eternal life as the giſt 
of God, ever did embrace it, namely, 
that of the re-union of the ſou! ard body 
after death. And, as our Lord's reſur. 
rection fulfilled the promiſes given tothe 
preceding generations, ſo theſe promiſes, 


ſtanding confirmation of the evidence of 
thoſe eye-witneſſes upon which the faith 
and hopes of the ſucceeding generations 
were eſtabliſhed. They cannot have a 
ſtronger ſupport than one which was near- 
ly coeval with the world, has ſubſitted 
through all the ages of it, and has all the 
ſtrength that the concurrence of human. 
and divine teſtimony can give to any ar. 
ticle of faith, _ 

There is yet one more important ob. 
ſervation to be made. The goſpel in- 
forms us, that the reſurrection will be ge- 
neral : that all men ſpall riſe again with 
their bodies, and ſhall give account for ther 
own works, Not only the righteous, of 
which the true church of God has in al 
ages conſiſted, ſhall be raiſed to life eter- 
nal, but the wicked alſo hall go into ever- 
How greatly, there- 
fore, does it concern us all, ſo to prepare 
ourſelves againſt this tremendous day, 
that we may be able to give our accounts 


with joy! that when he trumpet foall jun, 0 
and the dead ſhall be raiſed incorruptible a 
and we ſhall all be changed, in a moment, 0 0 
the twinkling of an eye, we may be found r 
to have qualified ourſelves, both in body 1 
and ſoul, by virtue and holineſs, and every . 
Chriſtian grace that can purity and refne 


lorious transfiguration 
Our nature, for that glo 9 2 


aich will make us like unto the angels of 
God in heaven, and fit us for an admiſſion 
jato the 9 of God, where there is 


u de fulneſs of joy, and pleaſure inconceiv- 
no Wil ble, for evermore. 

le. 

he * 


SERMON XL. 


ho 

at, Wi The Works of Nature full of Intel- 
w lectual and Moral Inſtruction. 

er Prexched before the Univerſity of Oxford, at 
x, Crit Church, Rogation Sunday, May 16th, 
the 775 | 

al, MATT. vi. 28, 

the Confider the lilies of the field, how they grow. 
the 

nd KERE is nothing which can fill the 
te, T mind of man with a more noble and 
ere WW exalted pleaſure than the contemplation 
giſt of the wonderful works of the creation ; 


4 there is nothing which can give greater 
dy proof of a contracted and abject ſpirit, 
ur. than to be daily converſant with, and yet 
the fupidly inſenſible of, the amazing mira- 
ſes, cles f nature. The world was not made 
ea by a wiſe and beneficent Creator, that 
e of tie wonders of it ſhould open themſelves 
ath weyes that ſee not, or diſplay them- 
1003 eyes unregarded to its incurious inha- 
ve a WW bitants, It is indeed principally for the 
ear. plezfure of him by whom all things exiſt, 


ted that they are, and were created ; who re- 
the puceth in his works —in ſurveying that 
Man. rufture which Omnipotence alone could 


a. rule, But they are likewiſe deſigned to 
communicate happineſs, not only in the 
ſenſual gratification, but in the intellectual 
in. moral improvement of mankind. To 
the mind that can reliſh enjoyments ſu- 


the moſt rational entertainment; and to 


um that is not barely ſatisfied with a 
n al fates admiration of things, they will 
eter ſiggeſt ſuch reflections as will make him 
Vere oth wifer and better. At the ſame time 
ere lt they feaſt his imagination, they will 
par enlarge his * and meliorate 
day, ks heart, 
0 HR Vhatever part of the creation we caſt 
bo du eyes upon, we ſhall find written therein 
tib £ Wyle leſſons of inſtruction. Would we 
ut; 1 template and adore the inexpreſſible 
on 2 and majeſty of the Moſt High, 
J us look up unto the heavens, which are 
wy ad over us like a curtain : they loudly 
re a Care the glory of God, and the firmament 
a hrueth hi, handy-work, It openly ſhew- 
which 


the ſurface o 


perior to thoſe of ſenſe, they will afford 
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eth it even ta the rude and illiterate ; and 
the mind, which is improved by ſcience, 
may for ever expand itſelf in the immen- 
ſity of the proſpect.— If we deſcend to 
this lower world, what a ſcene diſcloſes 


itſelf for rational and religious contem- 


plation ? The earth hangeth, in Job's ex- 
preſſion, zpor nothing; and by an inviſi- 
ble hand is direQed to perform its revo- 
lutions, ſo as to diverſify the ſeaſons in 


their order, and give a regular ſucceſ- 


ſion of light and heat to cheriſh every 
part of the globe. How beautifully is 

f it clothed in a green veſ- 
ture, grateful to the eye, and pouring 
forth ſuſtenance to man and to the crea- 
tures ſubſervient to his uſe ! There is 
not a ſingle part of it, or a living thing 
that moveth upon the face of it, from 
which we may not gather inſtruction, if 
we will follow the method of reaſoning 
frequently made uſe of in holy writ, Va- 


rious parts of the irrational and inanimate 


creation are held forth by the wiſdom of 
God, to direct the beings of reaſon in the 
way that they ſhould go. The prophet 
reproves the ingratitude of the rebellious 
Iſraelites, by upbraiding them with the 
dutiful behaviour and fidelity of domeſ- 
tic animals. The ox, ſays he, Enoweth 
his anner, and the aſs his maſter's crib; but 
Ifrael doth not know, my people will not 
conſider. And the wiſe man ſends the in- 
dolent and ſlothful to learn induſtry from 
the example of an inconſiderable inſect; 
Go, ſays he, to the ant, thou ſluggard, 
conſider her ways and be wiſe. Our bleſſed 


Saviour deſcends to a yet lower claſs in 


the ſcale of nature, and frequently ſets 
before us even things inanimate, to con- 
vey to us the moſt important and uſeful 
leſſons of divine inſtruction. In his pa- 
rables he makes uſe of the lifeleſs em- 
blems, of ſeed ſown, of a fig-tree, of a 
grain of muſtard ſeed, to diſcloſe the myſ- 
teries of the kingdom of heaven. And 
in my text, and the verſes before it, not 
merely by way of illuſtration, but as a 


precept to inſtruct, and as a motive to 


perſuade, he directs his diſciples to look 
up to the fowls of the air, and obſerve 
how they are fed, and to confider the li- 
lies of the field, how they grow. 


The particular inſtruction they were to 


learn from the fowls of the air, to de- 
pend upon God for ſuſtenance; and from 
the lilies of the field, to have a like de- 


pendence upon him for raiment, ſeems 
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to have been peculiar to the ſingular cir- 
cumſtances of his diſciples. As they were 
to be engaged in an office which would 
ſequeſter them altogether from the buſy 
affairs of the world, they were to throw 
_ themſelves entirely upon the care of Pro- 
vidence, and not to concern themſelves 
about making proviſion for their ſupport 
in the uſual way, neceſſary for the reſt 
of mankind. They were not to provide 
gold or ſilver or braſs in their purſes ; nor 
ſerip for their journey; neither tavo coats ; 
neither ſhoes nor yet ſlaves. They were 
to truſt for the ſupply of all their wants 
to God's more immediate care, who knew 
that the wworkman was worthy of his meat, 
and would not fail to feed and clothe them 
as providentially as he fed the ravens and 
cloathed the lilies. Our fituation and 
circumſtances being very different from 
theirs, and the application of the com- 
mand in the text belonging to us no fur- 
ther than as a caution againſt anxious and 
immoderate concern for the things of this 
life, in diſtruſt of God's good providence, 
J ſhall conſider it in a more enlarged 
view. And becauſe, at this particular 
ſeaſon (being the days of rogation) we 
are directed to admoniſh the people to 
behold the natural produce of the earth 
in that variety of plants, and grains, 
and fruits, with which the ſurface of it is 
overſpread, and to give thanks to God, 
in beholding them, for their increaſe and 
abundance, from whence ariſes ſuch an 
ample proviſion for the ſuſtenance, ac- 
commodation, and gratification of man, 
I ſhall extend the precept of confracring 
the lilics of the field, how they grew, to 
the conſideration of the growth of all 
thoſe other products of the earth, which 
are raiſed from it in the ſame wonder- 
ful manner by the all-bountiful hand of 
God. 

This tubje& will furniſh us with a va- 
riety of religious reflections. And, in 
the firſt place, it will lead us to admire 
and adore the infinite power, and wiſdom, 
and goodneſs of God. | 

J. There is not a ſingle creature in 
the univerſe that is not wonderfully made. 
All its conſtituent parts are put together 
with the moſt exact ſymmetry, and the 
moſt perfect contrivance. The more mi- 
nutely and accurately they are examined, 
the more finiſhed they appear, and diſ- 
grace every admired work of the moſt 
ingenious human artificer. Every object 
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that is moſt familiar to us, every . 
mon appearance in nature, is the effect 
of a miraculous power. The formation 
and en of a plant is to us an iney- 
plicable myſtery. A blade of corn or 2 
ſpire of graſs is not only beyond the 
power of man to produce or imitate, but 
it will defy the rcſearches of the moſt 
ſubtle philoſopher to account for or ex. 
plain the manner of its exiſtence. Who 
can take upon him to {kew, kow the ſe. 
veral particles of matter, collected from 
all the various elements, and ſuited to 
this particular purpoſe, arrange them. 
ſelves, and gradually and imperceptibly 
unite in that wonderful order, which is 
neceſſary for the ſtructure of every plant, 
according to the laws which the great Au- 
thor of Nature has preſcribed them? Who 
can ſurvey in this ſtructure of them with- 
out amazement, the infinite number of 
fibres and fine veſſels that are diſcoverable 
in every plant; the curious diſpoſition of 
all theſe; the ways and channels con- 
trived for the reception and diftribution 


of nouriſhment ; the effect this nouriſh- 


ment has, in extending its parts and 
bringing it to its full growth and expan- 
ſion ; in repairing its annual decays and 
preſerving life? How wonderful is their 
propagation? With what contrivance ard 
care are their ſeeds brought up to ma- 
turity ? And how amazing is their in- 
creaſe for the preſervation of every ſpe- 
cies, that none of the works of God, 
how periſhable ſoever in their nature, 
might be blotted out of the creation? 
And where is the ftore-houſe of this in- 
finite variety and number of teeds ? Are 
they laid up for ufe in the great maga- 
zine of water; which Thales thought-to 
be the principle and ſeminary of all 
things? If fo; of what ſhape, dimen- 
ſions, and contrivance are thoſe 1nvil- 
ble ſtrainers, peculiar to every diſlinct 
ſpecies of plants, which admit no other 
than their own proper ſeeds for the in- 
variable continuance of all the tribes of 
them, without the leaſt confuſion, 25 they 
came originally out of the hands of their 


Maker; inſomuch, that the ſeed of the 


af 
ſmalleſt herb. that creepeth upon the duni 
cannot find an entrance into the 7 
branches of the cedar of Lebanon? Uf 


does every ſeed incloſe in its little ſeed- 


plant another ſced, and ſo on continually, 


ts 

l as many trees or plan 

inſomuch, that y ved 
o 


are contained in it as might be pro 
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to the end of the world? Impoſſible as 
it is for us to repreſent to our imagina- 
non ſuch an inconceivable number and 
minuteneſs, yet there 15 no impoſſibility 
in the thing itſelf 3 as may evidently ap- 

ar from this very juſt obſervation of an 
ingenious naturaliſt; viz. That thoſe 


who are accuſtomed to exerciſe them 


ſelyes in natural and mathematical ſci- 
ences, know that they can ſeldom go 
far without meeting ſomething infinite; 
asif the Author of nature had been pleaſed 
to fix the ſeal of his chief property upon 
all his works. But to proceed: 

As the frame and texture of plants 1s 
ſo admirably well contrived for the re- 
ception of proper nouriſhment, and the 
conveyance of it to every part, ſo the 
manner of their being ſupplied therewith 
is no leſs miraculous. Their roots would 
neither fix themſelves in the earth, nor 
their fibres branch out, nor their veſſels 
ſwell, nor their leaves unfold themſelves, 
did not the vapours afcend and form 
themſelves above in clouds, and fall again 


by condenſation, in order to feed the 


plants below with wholeſome dews and 
ſhowers, which deſcend in drops as from 
a watering pot upon a garden. The con- 
ſideration of this kindly ſource of the 
earth's fertility called forth theſe melo- 
dious ſtrains from the ſweet finger of 
Iſrael ;—T hou wifiteft the earth and bleſ- 
bit; thou makeft it very plenteons. Thou 
watereſt her furrows, thou ſendeft rain into 
the little alleys thereof, thou makeſt it ſof? 
with the drops of rain, and bleſſeſt the in- 
creaſe of it, T hou crowneſt the year with 


thy goodneſs, and thy clouds drop fatneſs.— 


All theſe things are wonderful, and they 
only ceaſe to be ſo by being obvious and 
familiar. It is the regular conrſe of 
what we call nature, that excludes the 
author and conductor of it from our 
thoughts ; and we are ſeldom diſpoſed to 
think upon God till we are awakened and 
alarmed by ſomething unuſual and aſto- 
niſung. But wiſdom will liſten to the {till 
voice of nature; and in ſurveying the 
works of God, will find out their Maker 
mn all of them. We cannot indeed by 
ſearching find out the Almighty to per- 
on; nor can we in any wiſe compre- 
end the amazing mechaniſm of his 
works; but by a due contemplation of 
em, we ſhall arrive at a knowledge 
more proper and uſeful for us: we ſhall 
taught to diſcern, magnify, and adore 
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the great Creator, who is mighty beyond 
imagination in power and in wiſdom, 
whole ways are unſearchable, and whoſe 
contrivance 15 in the formation of the 
minuteſt herb paſt finding out. 

And if the wonderful contrivance in 
the ſtructure of every ſingle plant, will 
lead us to a pious and holy adoration of 
the power and wiſdom of him that is thus 
mighty in operation, how ſhall we wor- 
thily magniſy and bleſs the goodneſs of 
God, who, with a bountiful hand, has 
ſcattered that beautiful and uſeful variety 


of them over the face of the whole earth? 


Whatever can contribute to the ſervice or 


pleaſure of man; whatever is neceſſary 


for the comfort as well as the ſupport of 
life ; the earth brings forth in abundance, 
and pays as a tnbute to man, to whom 
dominion is given over all that is therein, 
How 1s the ſurface of it ſpread over, 
«© gas a table well furniſhed, with a va- 
ricty of delicate herbs, fruits, and grains, 
to nouriſh our bodies, to pleaſe our taſtes, 
to enliven our ſpirits, and to cure our 
diſeaſes !*? God himfelf at the creation 
of them was graciouſly pleaſed to declare, 
that for the uſe of man, and for his nou. 
riſnment and ſupport, they were all ori- 
ginally deſigned. Behold, ſays he to 
Adam, 1 hawe given you every herb, benr- 
ing feed, wvhich is upon the face of all the 
earth, and every tree in which is the fruit 
of a tree bearing ſeed, to you it all be fer 
meat. How gracious is the Lord and 


merciful to be thus mindful of man, whilſt 


he is too often regardleſs of his bene- 
factor; and who bountifully fills the 
mouths of thoſe who forget to think of 
him, and to praiſe him for his goodnefs 
to the children of men. Though he 
opens the doors of heaven, and rains down 
plenty upon the earth, though rhe clouds 
drop fatneſs, and the walleys fland jo thick 
with corn, that they ſhall laugh and Ang, 
yet how frequently does the ingratitude 
of man receive this profuſion of good- 
neſs, without once reflecting upon the 


hand that ſcatters it, or bleſſing the Au- 


thor of the increaſe ! 

But we have ſtill greater reaſon to 
adore the bountiful Creator of all things, 
in that he has not only commanded the 


earth largely to ſupply us with the ne- 


ceſſaries of life for our comfortable ſub- 
ſiſtence, but even with a ſuperfluity of 
delicacies for our delight. How are our 
ſenſes, thoſe inlets of pleaſure, regaled 

with 
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with the enjoyment of the kind enter- 
tainments nature ſets before us! How 
comfortable and refreſhing is the fra- 
grancy of herbs and flowers and ſpices to 
the ſmell! How pleaſing is the delicacy 
of plants and fruits to the organs of 
talte ! And what ſpectacles of delight do 
every where preſent themſelves to our 
eyes, in the cheerful verdure and gay 
embroidery of the fields! If we conſider 
the lilies how they grow, and reflect, 
that they put on their beautiful raiment 
and perfume the air, to gratity our ſenſes, 
to entertain our fancy, and to multiply 
our innocent pleaſures, ſurely, ſome rea- 
ſonable ſentiments ſhould ariſe, ſome re- 
turns of acknowledgment and gratitude 
ſhould be paid to our indulgent Creator, 
who has diverſified and embelliſhed the 
| ſcene for our better entertainment and 
refreſhment in our paſſage, in our weary 
pilgrimage through life. 

II. But there is another reflection to 
ſucceed, which will darken the ſcene, 
and caſt a ſhade over the objects we be- 
hold. Thankful as we ought to be to 
God's good providence, for having placed 
us in a fruitful land, and pleaſant habita. 
tion, yet we muſt remember, that the 
earth is not that paradiſe which once it 
was. It has undergone a melancholy 
change; and we ought never to be un- 
mindful of the cauſe of it, nor can we 
ſufficiently deteſt it. It was fin, alas! 
that introduced this deplorable alteration, 
and at once corrupted man, and deform. 
ed the world. God created man, and 
placed him in Eden, the garden of de- 
lights; where the ground of its own ac. 
cord ſatisfied every deſire, and ſupplied 
him with all the luxuriances of nature. La- 
bour was unneceſſary to cultivate (except 
ſo much of © the ſweet garden toil, as 
made eaſe more eaſy”), and art was ſu- 
perfluous to adorn his poſſeſſions. The 
earth was obedient to the commands of 
God, which prevented his pains ; and the 
ſame Providence which formed the gar- 
den, would have preſerved it in its ori- 
ginal perfection. It was all his own, 
The Lord God, to ſhew his unhmited 
bounty and goodneſs to man, had com- 
manded him, ſaying, of every tree in the 
garden thou mayeſt freely eat; only as an 
acknowledgment of the dependence he 


had upon his Creator, and as a teſt of 


his obedience, from taſting of one par- 
ticular fruit he was debarred ; of the tree 
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of knowledge of good and evil thou Galt 
not eat, for in the day that thou eateſt 
thereof thou ſhalt ſurely die. But man did 
eat, and the terrible conſequences imme. 
diately enſued. Curjed be the ground for 
thy ſake; in ſorrow jhalt thou cat of it all 
the days of thy life ; thorns alſo and thi/tles 
ſhall it bring forth unto thee ; and thou Halt 
eat the herb of the field : in the feat 

thy brows ſhalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground. This dreadful 
puniſhment of Adam's tranſgreſſion is ſo 
deeply rooted in the earth, that it is felt 
in no {mall degree, by his wretched pol. 
terity to this day. For however ingeni- 
ous or plauſible the opinion may be, which 
1s founded in Lamech's giving the name 
of Noah to his ſon (Gen. v. 29.), im- 
porting comfort concerning the «work and 
toil of his hands, becaufe of the ground which | 
the Lord bad curſed, and which ſuppoſes, 
that the curſe was actually taken off from 
the ground in his days, yet it is far from 
being reconcileable to preſent appear- | 
ances, The life of the huſbandman con- 
tradicts this notion, which is not a life of | 
pleaſing exerciſe and amuſement, but of 
toi] and travail. Thoſe whoſe employ- 
ment it 3s to till the ground will tell you, 


that they riſe up early and go late to reſt, 


and my undergo great pains and weart- 
neſs to force a ſubſiſtence from the earth. 
It is by the ſweat of their brows that we 

ain our bread; and, after all, how often 
is their labour vain, and their expecta- 


tions blaſted, by unfruitful ſeaſons and the 


ungrateful barrenneſs of the foil ! Hence 
are the cries of thouſands for their daily 
bread, and the land becomes ſolitary 
through famine. I cannot upon this oc- 
caſion omit the obſervation of a curious 
foreign writer upon the ſubje& of the 
products of the earth, viz. * That the 
earth ſeems to have preſerved its whole 
ſtrength, nor does its fruitfulneſs appear 
by any means to be diminiſhed with re- 
ſpe& to its production of thorns and thiſ- 
tles, and an infinite number of other ill 
weeds ; but that it grows weak and lean, 
and wants reparation and recruit in the 
produce of corn and thoſe herbs that are 
neceſſary for our food and ſuſtenance.” 
How this come to paſs, he owns he can- 


not conceive; nor indeed is it to be ac- 


counted for upon any natural principles. 
Nothing but the original curſe of the 
ground announced a ſecond time unto 
Cain, in theſe words, it ſhall not Hence- 


forth 
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eld unto thee her ſtrength, could have 
_ the true ſolution of this remark- 
able phenomenon. | The uſe to be made 
of theſe reflections is apparent and obvi- 
avs, They ſhew the malignant nature of 
ſn, and how odious it is in the ſight of 
Cod. They ought therefore to fill us 
vith the utmoſt abhorrence and deteſta- 
don of it, fince it has, by the righteous 
judgment of God, deformed the face of 
nature, and introduced all the labour, and 


toil, and trouble that is in the world. 


Nzy, the conſequences of it have been 
fill more pernicious; ſin is the parent of 
dleaſes and death. 

III. This will ſuggeſt a third reflec- 
ton ariſing from the ſubject before us. 
When the life of man is frequently in 
Scripture compared to a ſhort-lived plant; 
when all fleſb is ſaid to be graſs, and the 
rodlineſs thereof as the flower of the field, 
we readily agree to the compariſon, and 
allow the emblem to 58 juſt. er 

inning, and progreſs, and end o 
4.96 fe — the origin, and 
growth, and decay of a plant. We both 
of us, at firſt, aroſe from one common 
parent the earth; into which we ſhall 
be again reſolved ; for duſt awe are, and to 
al Pall aue return. If we are not blaſt- 
ed in the bud of life; or if, through the 
weakneſs of the frame and conſtitution, 
we are not bowed down again to the 
ground, fill as we grow up, we are 
continually expoſed to the ſtorms and 
tempeſts that beat upon us and break us 
down. Or ſhould we be permitted to 
arrive at our full proportion of ſtrength 
ad height, and eſcape thoſe diſeaſes 
waich impair our bloom, and thoſe acci- 
cents which lie in wait to deſtroy us, yet 
in the courſe of nature, how ſoon do our 
organs decay, are the fountains of life 
dried up, do our honours fall from our 
heads, and we languiſh, fade, and die! 
Theſe refletions, we muſt be convinced, 
belong equally to the whole human race. 
do ſtation, or condition, or age, is out of 
the reach of the compariſon. The great 
ad the mighty fall like other men; nor 
ve they more ſafe from violence than 
from natural death; as the talleſt tree in 

foreſt is often-times torn up by winds, 
er ſhivered by lightning. The decays of 
ze are viſible to every eye; nor is the 
Tgour of youth ſecure againſt the ſudden 

e of noxious and peſtilential blaſts. 
a ſeaſonable admonition this to check all 
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vain and ſelf-flattering thoughts in the 
young, the gay, and the florid! Let them 
take in the whole of the compariſon, and 
they will know, that if they reſemble 
the lily in its beautiful raiment and ap- 
pearance, they reſemble it likewiſe too 
nearly in duration. In the morning they 
grow up and flouriſh, in the evening they 
wither—how ſorrowful are the remem- 
brances, that even long before the even- 
ing of life, they areoften ſcorched and die! 
IV. The laſt obſervation I ſhall make 
is this: That as the conſideration of the 
plants and flowers of the field will furniſh 
us with a ſtriking picture of man's mor- 
tality, ſo, on the other hand, it will ſug- 
= to him the comfortable aſſurance of 
is reſtoration to another life. When we 
ſee the annual returns of cold ſhut up the 
paſſages of life in plants, and deprive 
them of that ſupply of juices which cauſed 
them to grow up and flouriſh on the 
earth; when the graſs faileth, and there 
is no green thing, but every herb ſhall 
ſicken and die, and every tree become a 
lifeleſs trunk; and yet when we behold 
them all revive at the return of the genial 
ſpring; when we ſee the face of the 
earth renewed in the ſame beautiful man- 
ner it was, and a new creation, as it were, 
open upon us; why ſhould there be any 
phyſical dificulties in the doctrine of a 
reſurrection? why ſhould it be thought a 
thing incredible, that God ſhould raiſe 
the dead ? Is it at all more difficult for 
him, by an extraordinary act of his 
almighty power, to collect the ſcattered 
particles of duſt, and re-unite them un 
that order, ſymmetry, and proportion, 


which is requiſite to form the human 


frame ; than it is by a general law (which 
is only the conſtant, but no leſs wonder- 
ful, operation. of the ſame power) to re- 
call the diſtant and divided particles of 
inactive matter into ſuch a diſpoſition and 


arrangement, as ſhall give to a flower the 


ſame variegated complexion, and cauſe 
it to breathe the ſame eſſences it did 
before ? The illuſtration which St. Paul 
uſes in ſupport of the doctrine of a re- 
ſurrection, and likewiſe as an argument 
to put a ſtop to all vain and trifling diſ- 
quiſitions concerning the manner how 1t 
ſhall be brought to paſs, is taken from a 
grain of corn, that is buried, dead, and 
corrupted in the earth, and yet ſhoots 
forth into new life, and has life more 
abundantly. But fome man will ſay, how 

| are 
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do they come? I hou fool ! that which thou 
foweſt is not quickened, except it die. As if 
he had ſaid, Explain to me, if thou art 
able, the moſt common appearance in 
nature. Tell me, how the ſeed which 
thou ſoweſt in the ground, and there 
moulders and rots, ſhould, from an un- 
known and imperceptible principle, riſe, 
as it were, again from the grave into new 
life, multiplied an hundred-fold, with- 
out the leaſt deviation from 1ts own form 
and body? If thou canſt not tell me this, 
why doſt thou fooliſhly inquire concern- 
ing the incomprehenſible ways of God in 
giving life to the dead; and why doſt thou 
perplex thyſelf with impious doubts, in a 
matter which thy own experience and 
daily obſervation will teach thee is not to 
be conceived or explained??? This illuſ- 
tration of the caſe had been before made 
uſe of by our bleſſed Saviour himſelf, in 
John, xi. 24. Verily, werily, 1 jay unto 
you, except a corn of wheat fall into the 


ground and die, it remaineth alone; but if 


at die, it bringeth ferth much fruit. 
Which words, in their application to the 
reſurrection of the dead, have, according 
to the obſervation of the religious philo- 
ſopher, a very curious and remarkable 
propriety:“ Whereas, ſays he, other 
ſeeds riſe again out the ground, and be- 
come ſeed-leaves of the plant; that of 
wheat 15 almoſt the only one in nature 
which dies in the earth; and therefore 
was the moſt proper emblem to repre- 
ſent the diſſolution of man and his re- 
vival.” | 
The proofs of a reſurrection ſtand upon 
the molt ſolid and immoveable founda- 
tions; but arguments, addreſſed to the 
12norance of painſayers, are very proper 
and ſufficient to ſilence the petulance of 
bold and preſumptuous inquirers, who 
dare to call in queſtion the almighty 
power of God in the reſtoration of life, 
and yet cannot but ſee ſomething analo- 
gous to it, and equally incomprehenſible, 
in the moſt common productions of nature. 


Let the falſe pretender to philoſophy 


diſtract himſelf with needleſs queſtions, 


which are far above the reach of the 
human capacity to reſolve. 'The good 
and humble Chriſtian can eaſily ſatisfy 
himſelf, by leaving every inexplicable 
difficulty to God himſelf, whoſe infinite 
power over the works of his own hands 
is not to be meaſured or limited by the 
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narrow conceptions of vain and 
man. | 

But where natural knowledge fails, 
that which is religious will {till abound 
We have enough of the former to anſwer 
all the purpoſes of life, and that is ſuff. 
cient for us. Nevertheleſs, we ourht to 
improve ourſelves in it by contemp/ation 
and ſtudy ; for though it will be till de. 
fective, and leave many things utterly 
unknown to us, yet the further we ad- 
vance in it, the greater wonders we. ſha 
diſcover in all the works of God, and 
ſhall be led thereby to a more enlarged 
knowledge and devout adoration of his 
being and attributes, of his inconceiy- 
able power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs, 

And as the wiſdom of God has thought 
fit in his holy word to draw varicty of reli. 
gious inſtructions from the conſideration 
of his works, and frequently ſends us tg 
leara our duty from the irrational and in- 
animate parts of the creation, we ought 
not to be aſhamed to go to the ſchool of 
nature, and to get underſtanding from the 
fowls of the air and the hlies of the 
field; ſince they are able to read us wile 
lectures of morality, and to improve us 
even in the virtues of a Chriſtian. They 
will teach us dependence upon Providence, 
and gratitude to it for our daily ſupport, 
for the regular ſupplies of food and rai- 
ment. They will teach us a leſſon which 
many of the philoſophers could not teach 
us, chat we are not only the conſtant but 
the peculiar care of Providence; and that 
if a ſparrow doth not fall to the ground 
without his notice, how much more will 
he have a watchful eye over his favourite 


aſpiring 


creature man, and not ſuffer him ta wan- 


der unnoticed, unguided, unprotected! 
They will teach us what all ſhould remem- 
ber, and all are apt to forget, how frail 
we are, how precarious our exiſtence 1s 
in this world, how momentary our duration. 
But they will alfo teach us, that life wil 
riſe out of coruption; that we thall ſpring 
up with freſh recruits from the grave, de 
ſeed buried in the ground; and ſhall be 
inveſted with light in more glorious rar. 
ment than the lilies. Such knowledge as 
this lies open to the way-faring man; 
grows in every field, and meets us 1 all 
our paths. And it is the moſt important 
knowledge that the wiſeſt of men can 
purſue or gain; it is that which will make 
us wile unto ſalvation. 


Thoughts and meditations of this kind, 
thouga 
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gough they are proper for all men, who his power, and wiſdom, and goodneſs; 
ine the lively ſcenes of nature diſplayed our knowledge would be worſe, and 
beſote their eyes, are yet more peculiarly much more criminal, than ignorance. 
adapted to the ſituation of thoſe, who not Or could we ſpeak like Solomon gf every 
r enjoy the ſhades and ſerenity of an Herb, from the cedar which is in Lebanons 
i2Jemical life, but whoſe ſtudies are de- unto the hyſſop that ſpringeth out of the 
£ed and well calculated to enlarge their ava; could we recount the names of all 
ners of nature, to diſcover the hand of their tribes, and diftinguiſh all their pro- 
God in his largeſt and minuteſt works, perties; and ſhould we yet overlook the 
nd to teach them to magnify and adore hand and deſign of Providence in their 
tim in all the wonders of his creation. formation, and not direct our contempla- 
This is the employment and delight of tion of them to the praiſe and glory of 
de angels themſelves, who ſang hymns God, we ſhould only fooliſhly indulge a 
of praiſes when they were fir{t brought fruitleſs curioſity, and return empty and 
forth, and muſt for ever rejoice in the unfurmſhed from the ſpacious fields of 
contemplation of them, through doubtleſs ſcience. | | x 
tiey are, in many reſpects, too wonderful God 1s viſible in all his works, and 
even for their comprehenſion. Surely therefore let us glorify him in all. The 
then it muſt be a molt rational, and plea- heavens and the earth, the day and the 
ing, and honourable employment for night, ſummer and winter, the mountains 
thole who have leiſure and opportunity and the valleys, fruitful trees and all ce- 
to acquaint themſelves with God in his dars, and all green things upon the earth, 
works; and eſpecially ſuch as were made proclaim his being and providence, do 
for the uſe, and convenience, and grati- him homage, and praiſe him, and magni- 
fcation of man. | fy him for ever. Such is the language of 
t would be ſtupidity, not to know the Scripture; but they can only ſupply mate- 
nue of his gifts, and ingratitude, not to rials of adoration to intelligent beings, 
zpply them with thankfulneſs to the pur- and it is through the mouth of man that 
poles for which they were beſtowed. And their ſongs of praiſe muſt be conveyed. 
ve ſhould much undervalue them, were we Let us therefore magnify him with 


ſatisfy the animal part of man, and not works, and ſing praiſes unto him with 
likewiſe for the much greater advantages underitanding. Let us give utterance to 
of his improvement in his intellectual all the works of nature, and we ſhall all 
and moral endowments. They were de- ſpeak the fame language, and join with 
ſiyned to exerciſe, and open, and enlarge one voice in this triumphant acclamation, 
his mental faculties ; and they will find Great and marvellous are thy works, O 
anple employment for his moſt curious Lord God Almighty ; in wiſdom haſt thou 
reſearches, But after all, the purſuit of made them all : the earth is full of thy riches { 
ſcience, that bears no fruit, and tends to And wworthy art thou, O Lord, to receive 
do wiſe end, is a vain and uſeleſs toil, houour, and glory, and power ; for thou haſt 
and terminates in pride and folly. It is created all things for thy glory; and for thy 
tie religious application of knowledge pleaſure they are, and avert created! 


wiſdom and underſtanding. Couldwe mea- Holy Ghoſt, the Creator, Redeemer, and 
ſure the heavens, and tell the number of SanCtifier, be rendered all honour, and 


the ſtars, and call them all by their names, glory, and praiſc, now and for evermore. 
without looking up to their Creator, and Amen. 


magnifying and adoring the immentity of 


u think, that they were given merely to thankſpiving, tell of all his wonderous 


tat makes it valuable, and giveth true Now to God the Father, Son, and 
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IX. 


FROM THE 
SERMONS of RICHARD NEWTON, p. b. 


 FounDER and PRINCIPAL of HERTFORD COLLEGE, Oxrorn, 


SERMON I. 
On Patience. 


LUKE, xxi. 19. 


In your patience poſſeſs ye your ſouls. 


UR bleſſed Saviour having, from the 
5th verſe of this chapter, foretold 
the deſtruction of the temple and city of 
Jeruſalem ; and from the 12th enumerat- 
ed to his diſciples the ſeveral evils they 
ſhould undergo, before this ſhould come 
to pals; as that men ſhould lay hands on 
them, and perſecute them, delivering them up 
zo the ſynagogues, aud into priſons, being 
brought before kings and rulers for his name's 
fake : that they ſhould be betrayed both by 
parents, and brethren, and kinsfelks, and 
friends, and that jone of them ſhould be put 
to death: he concludes with an aſſurance, 
that there ſhould not an hair of their head 
heriſh e and with an exhortation to them 
to poſſeſs in the mean time their ſouls in 
patience, In your patience poſeſs ye your 
feuls, | 1 
From theſe words thus ſpoken by our 
blefled Saviour, I ſhall diſcourſe to you 
concerning the duty of patience under 
thoſe afflictions to which we are all ex- 
poſed, and for the bearing of which, when 
we meet with them, we ought to be ſo 
prepared, that how many, and how great 
ſoever they be, how ſuddenly ſoever they 
come upon us, and how long ſoever they 
ſtay with us, we may fofe/s our ſouls in 
Patience. | 
In treating this ſubject, I ſhall con- 
ſider, : 
I. What Chriſtian patience is, and 
wherein it conſiſts. | | 
II. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what mo- 


tives there are to induce us to the Prat 
tice of this duty. | 
III. I ſhall lay before you ſome conſider. 
ations, ſome rules, by which this Virtue, 
this art of patience, if I may ſo call i, 
may be moſt effectually acquired. 
I. Then am to ſhew what is meat 
by patience, and wherein it conſiſts. 
Patience, then (as far as it is a duty), 
I take to be a moderation of grief under 
afflictions. | 
To grieve under afflictions, is natur 
to us, and cannot be avoided by us: but 
that this grief keep within its due bounds; 
that it do not break out into exceſs; that 
it be not diſproportioned to the occaſions 
of it; that it be confined within thoſe 
rules which reaſon and religion preſcribe; 
that it be not inordinate either as to it: 
meaſure or its continuance, is the work of 
that patience, in which we are required 
to pofſe/s our ſouls. | 
Sometimes, the loſs of what is pleaſant, 
and the fear of what is hurtful to us, af. 
fect us with an irregular grief. Our con- 
cern on theſe occaſions hath often ſo 
ſtrong an influence upon us, as to diſturb 
our reaſon, and to make us even diſregard 


our religion, rather than not indulge our | 


paſſion. | 

Sometimes, the injuries we receive from 
our neighbour affect us with an immode- 
rate grief, and make us reſent them too 
keenly, and purſue our revenge of them 


too warmly. 


Sometimes, again, the evils we ſuffer, 
conſidered as the allotments of Provi- 
dence, affect us with an unwarrantable 
grief, and make us repine againſt the 
Almighty, and murmur at that juſtice 
which puniſhes our ſins according to their 
deſert ; nay, even at that goodneſs which 
puniſhes them much leſs than they de- 


ſerve, | | and 


Sed, IX. 
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And fince theſe are the evil effects of 
immoderate | pong” as to ourſelves, to our 
brethren, and to Almighty God, the bet- 
ter to ſhew you, wherein patience or this 
moderation of grief conſiſts, I ſhall ex- 
plain it according to theſe three ſeveral 
zeſpedts. And, es 

1. I ſhall ſhew, what this moderation 
of grief is, with reference to ourſelves ; 
an 


what influence it ought to have upon 


u in the government of our paſſions ; in 
which reſpect, patience is the ſame with 
«hat we uſually call conſtancy or Chriſt- 
an fortitude, | 

2. 1 ſhall conſider it, with relation to 
cur neighbours 3 or how we ought to bear 
the injuries we receive from them. Pa- 
tience, in this view of it, is the ſame with 
Chriſtian meekneſs. 

3. I ſhall conſider it in regard to God; 
or how we ought to behave ourſelves to- 
wards ham inder thoſe afflictions which he 
v pleaſed to viſit us withal. Patience, in 
this reſpeR, is the ſame with Chriſtian re- 
fonation, | | AND, 

1. I am to ſhew, what this modera- 
tion of grief 1s, in reference to ourſelves ; 
or what influence it ought to have upon 
i in the government of our paſſions. In 
which 1 8. patience is the ſame with 
what we uſually call conſtancy, or Chriſt- 
un fortitude. $a 
When we define patience to be a mo- 
eration of grief under afflictions, we ſup- 
poſe it lawful for us to be ſenſible of the 
evils we ſuffer. | 

Inſenſibility under afflictions (of which, 
it is very uncommon, and rather af- 
fected than real in thoſe who pretend to 
It, much needs not be ſaid) hes as wide 
from moderation on the one fide, as ex- 
eels of grief doth on the other. It is not 
lo uſual to be too little, as it is to be too 
much prieved, under the calamities that 
befall us: but he who is too little, is as 
far from true patience, becauſe he is as 
far from moderation, as he who is too 
much afflicted with the evils under which 
te labours. Moderation doth not conſiſt 
na total unconcernedneſs about the ob- 
Xt we are to ſhew our moderation in; 

tem proportioning our concern to the 
012% we are concerned about. So that 
E as poſlible for us to fall ſhort of a due 
mean as to go beyond it. 

Not to be prieved at the calamities 
Ky befall ourſel ves 15 unnatural, and in- 
caulültent with that ſelf-love which is the 


W. 
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firſt principle of all our actions, and in- 
ſeparable from us. Not to be concerned 
at the calamities which befall other men, 
is ill- natured, and contrary to that great 
precept of our Saviour, which enjoins us 
to love our neighbour as ourſelves, 


It is as much the duty of a Chriſtian to | 


weep with them that weep, as to rejoice 
with them that rejoice. Some there are 
indeed who tell us, that when the Apoſtle 
bids us weep with them that weep, he doth 
not preſcribe to us the affection of grief, 
but the effects of it, as good counſel, aſ- 
ſiſtance, and the like: but certainly he 
bids us weep with them that weep, in the 
ſame ſenſe as he bids us to rejoice with 
them that rejoice. If the internal affection 
is commanded or allowed in the one caſe, 
why not in the other? Our Saviour, when 
he /aw Mary weeping, and the Jews alſo 
weeping, over the grave of Lazarus, 
groaned in the ſpirit, and auas troubled, and 
wept, Here was the internal affection of 
rief, as well as the outward indication of 
it. Our Saviour felt that inward pain 
which he outwardly expreſſed. He firſt 
groaned in his ſpirit, and was troubled, be- 
fore his ſorrow brake forth in tears. This 
paſſion of grief had certainly never been 
lodged within us, if it was never to have 
been exerciſed by us. Our Creator had 
not made us liable to ſo many occaſions of 
ſorrow, if it were unlawful for us, upon 
any occaſion, to be ſorrowful. Ile made 
us ſubject to this paſſion, no doubt, that 


being grieved at thoſe things which were 


not 7 for us, we might endeavour to 
avoid the things which were thus accom- 
panied with grief; that, being tenderly 
affected with objects of compaſſion, we 
might be forcibly excited to relieve thoſe 
whom we were thus, by a natural ſympa- 
thy, obliged to pity ; that ſorrow might 
be a puniſument for our paſt ſins; and 
conſequently promote our amendment for 


the time to come; that it ſhould be the p | 


effect of our repentance, and therefore the 
cauſe of our converſion, 

To juſtify this paſſion from any impu- 
tation of guilt, nothing more needs to be 
ſaid. Nothing can be ſaid more to the 
purpoſe, than what hath been already in- 
timated : that our bleſſed Saviour, who 
was free from all fin, having aſſumed our 
nature, was acquainted with grief'; and 
bearing our iniquitics, was emphatically 
a man of ſorrows.” 

Be it therefore ſuppoſed, that grief is 

allowable, 
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and let us now proceed to ſhew, what 
thoſe bounds are. 

Now, in order to ſet the proper bound- 
aries to this paſſion, which is ſo apt to 
exceed ; to ſhew how far a man may be 
grie ved, and yet poſſeſs his foul in patience ; 
it is neceſſary to take notice, that the 
cauſe of our grief ought to be warfant- 
able, and that our grief ought to be pro- 
portionate to that cauſe, 

Now the warrantable occaſion of grief 
© is the loſs of fome good which we have 
reaſon to be pleaſed with ; or the acceſ- 
fion of ſome evil, which we arc with good 
_ reaſon averſe to. | 

Amongſt thoſe things, therefore, the 
loſs of which may innocently be deplored 
by us, and juſtly affect us with grief, we 
may reckon the goods of fortune, ſo far 
at leaſt as this loſs deprives us of the 

ower of doing good; or of the neceſ- 
Rries or comforts of life; or as it may 
expoſe us to the temptation of retrieving 
them by unlawful means; or of repairing 
our fortunes, at the hazard and expence 
of our precious ſouls. | 

We may alſo be innocently grieved ; 
we cannot, perhaps with innocence, but 
be gricved at the loſs of friends, as they 
were linked to us by the ties of nature 
and blood ; and much more, as they were 
by their ſociety, their counſels, and their 
examples, inſtrumental to our virtue and 
to our happineſs ; as they were agreeable 
companions, who made our paſſage 
through this troubleſome world more eaſy 
and delightful to us; and as they were 
_ uſeful guides, who pointed out to us the 
way, and led us, as it were, by the hand, 
to thoſe paths that might bring us to 
everlaſting life. | 

But, above all, national calamities, and 


thoſe particularly which endanger our re- 


ligion, ought, in a more eſpecial manner, 
to affect us with grief. Thus, good old 
El: heard the ſad news of the death of his 
ſons, and of the defeat of the Iſraelites, 
though not without grief, yet without 
ſinking under the weight of it : but when 
he was told that the ark of God was ta- 
ken, he fell down backwards, and is 
neck brake, and he died. 

To ſhew what ought to be the preciſe 
meaſure of our grief, in proportion to 
thoſe ſeveral evils which affſict us, would 
be endleſs. It may ſuffice to lay down 
this general rule, that no concern ſhould 
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allowable, if kept within its due bounds : - 


Seck. IX. 


ever be ſo violent upon any occaſion, how 
Juſt and how great ſoever, as to take 


away the uſe, or hinder the free opera- 
tions of our reaſon, | 

We ought not, therefore, under our 
afflictions, to ſuffer ourſelves to be tran. 
ported; to refuſe comfort; to be induC. 
trious to improve our ſorrow, and to trea- 
ſure up heavineſs to our ſouls ; to dwell 
upon our affliction, and, by a ſtrange un- 
accountable indulgence of our grief, to 
paſs from one fond uneaſy thought to 
another, till, by a great deal of miiplaced 
diligence, We work ourſelves up to an un- 
mauly ſoftneſs, to an unwarrantable de. 
jection of mind, to a total oppreſſion of 
ſpirits. | | | 

We ought, on the contrary, to oppoſe 
and reſiſt this paſſion in its firſt riſe ; and 
to bear up againſt it when we find it grow- 
ing upon us; to be deaf to its demands of 
our attention; and to quit th? ſubje& that 
begins to be uneaſy, before it comes to 
be intolerable. So that our ſorrow, though 
it move us, ſhall not wholly poſſeſs us; 
though it affect us, ſhall not overwhelm 
us; though heawineſs may endure for a night, 
but joy, that joy which ariſes from the 
comfort of having ſet the grievous mat- 
ter right in our own minds, all come in | 
the morning. | 

But we ſhall not diſcharge this duty of 

Chriſtian fortitude as we ought, nor 7% 
elt our ſouls in patience, to the degree re- 
quired by our great Maſter, barely by 
keeping the maſtery over our paſſion of 
grief, and by the uſe of our reaſon ſo far, 
as that the anguiſh of preſent aſllictions 
doth not tranſport us; unleſs we do more- 
over ſo fortify our minds againſt diſtant 
evils, that the proſpect of future calami- 
ties may not make us ſwerve from our | 
duty. 

For the effe& of immoderate grief un- 
der afflictions, doth not only ſhew itſelf in 
depriving us of the ſuccours of reaſon, 
whilſt we are under the preſſure of a ca- 
lamity which at preſent Jies heavy upon 
us; but alſo in tempting us to deſpair and 
diſtruſt; to unſteadineſs and wavering 10 
the faith; to the deſertion of that tuch, 
and to the neglect of that duty, which ex- 
poſe us to thoſe evils ſo unwelcome to hu- 

an nature. 

s Now the virtue which alone can prevent 
theſe evil effects of our immoderate grief, 
founded in the terrible apprehenſion a 
diſtant evils, or, in other words, cf out 

weaknels 


frm. I. 
weakneſs and puſillanimity, is that for- 
tude which we are now recommending ; 
whereby we reſolve well, and are ſteady 
wor reſolutions 3 whereby we reſiſt the 
t infinuations of ſenſe from within, and 
the ſubtle contrivances of a deceitful wick- 
ei world from without; by which we are 
{ ſupported, as that neither the frowns of 
Averſe fortune ſhall be able to terrify us, 
jor the threats of inſulting power force us 
into a compliance with any thing which 
we know to be ſinful ; nor any proſpect of 
anger make us deſert that truth, which 
we acknowledge ourſelves bound to main- 


dun. | 

ln the ſtrength of this Chriſtian grace, 
though the waves of perſecution do on all 
fdes beat upon us, we ſhall ſtand like a 
ock unmoved and unſhaken. 

It was from this noble principle, that 
& Paul was enabled to make that brave 
dullenge and declaration, which we read 
n his Epiſtle to the Romans; ho ſhall 
hyarate us from the love of Chriſt ? Shall 
mbulation, or diftreſs, or perſecution, or fa- 
nine, or nakedneſs, or peril, or or? Nay, 
i all theſe things we are more than con- 
querors, through him that loved us. For 1 
on perſuaded, that neither death, nor lift, 
wr angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things preſent, nor things to come; nor height, 
w depth, nor any other creature, ſhall be 
ale to ſeparate us from the love of God, 
which is in Chriſt Jeſus our Lord. 

Having thus far endeavoured to ſhew, 
verein patience or moderation of grief 
enfſts with reſpect to ourſelves, I ſhall 
proceed, in the | hee | 

decond place, to ſhew more briefly, 


t 

. Wy we ought to bear the injuries we re- 
ki eve from men; in which ſenſe patience 
| bite ſame with Chriſtian meekneſs. 

n-  itis the proper work of patience, 
in tts view of it, to poſſeſs our minds 
by Ma theſe conſiderations : That our ſins 
BY e greater ſeverities, than any which 
on ſuffers evil men to inflict upon us. 
ad =, if God thinks fit, he can, and will 
in nght to his ſervants who are oppreſſ- 
ith, ; but that we are not always commil- 
ex- to do this right to ourſelves. That 


efore we are obliged to take care, that 
palion of grief, under the injuries we 
Ache, doth not tranſport us to any un- 
act, or forbidden deſire of revenge. 

lat we are not at liberty ſo much as to 
le the Chaldeans and Sabeans, though 


Mt it is in relation to our neighbours, or 


| FF 
* A 
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they fall vpon onr oxen ard our aſſes, 
though 3 our children and our 
ſervants: auſe the ſame God, who 
thinks fit to bring upon us ſuch afflictions, 
doth alſo think he o make uſe of ſuch in- 
ſtruments to execute his wiſe, and holy, 
and righteous purpoſes. That we are 
neither proper interpreters of the injuries 
we receive, nor proper judges of the re- 
turns which are to be made to them. That 
we are too partial to eſtimate the meaſures 
of each with that equity and juſtice we 


onght. That we are apt to uſe a double 


weight and a double meaſure, in trying 
the greatneſs of thoſe evils which others 
do to us, and which we do to others. And 
that vengeance being what we know not 
how to uſe aright, we muſt leave it *o him 
to whom it belongs; and who knows hoiv 
to diſpenſe it, with the exacteſt weight and 
meaſure. And, laſtly, that we are, by 
the precepts of evangelical meekneſs, en- 
joined, not only to be flow 20 anger ; not 
only to be upon our guard that we be not 
too far tranſported by it, but even to pra 
for them who deſpitefully uſe us; to bleſs 
them that curſe us ; to do good to them 
that hate us; and to be ſo far from being 
overcome of evil, as to be conquerors in this 
conflict with wicked and unreaſonable men, 
and to overcome evil avith gocd. | 
Thus our bleſſed Saviour, when he had 


endured all the inſolence and deriſion, all 
the indignities and affronts, all the out- 


rages and ſcorn that could poſſibly be of- 
fered to the very worlt of men; and was 
led to ſuffer a death in its own nature the 
moſt painful; in its duration the moſt 
lingering ; in the opinion of men the moſt 


ignominious; in the eſtimate of the di- 


vine law the moſt accurſed; in the midſt of 
his agonies, whilſt the ſenſe of them was 
the moſt pungent, acute, and afflictive, 
cried out, Father, forgive them ; for they 
know not what they do. 

And thus, in imitation of him, that holy 
martyr, who firſt trod in thoſe bloody 
ſteps, which this leader and Captain of our 
Salvation had juſt before marked out for 
his followers to trace, when he was ſtoned, 
knelt down, and (to ſhew his earneſtneſs), 
cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay noi this 

fin to their charge. oo | 
And what the church has made the 
ſubje& of our prayers, ought alſo to he 
the obje& of our endeavours ; that, in all 
our ſufferings here upon earth, for the 
ſake of a good conſcience (upon Which ac- 
*Tr count 
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count only we can ſuffer from the hands We are to weigh our preſent ſufferings, 
of men, if we ſuffer as Chriſtians), we may and our future hopes, in the balance of 
learn by theſe examples to bleſs our perſe- the ſanctuary; and examining them by 
cutors, conſidering, that, if when we do this true ſtandard, we {hall find, that the 
«well, and ſuffer 28 it, abe take it paticatly ; lightneſs of the one bears no proportion | 
this is acceptable with God. For even at all to the weight of the other. For our , 
hereunto were we called: becauſe Chriſt al- light affiiftion, which is but for a moment, / 
fo ſulfered for us, leaving us an example that aworketh for us a far more exceeding and 
ewe ſhould follow his ſleps: who did no fin, eternal wveirht of glory; while ave led t 
neither was guile found in his mouth : who, at the {hings which are ſeen or felt, but at l 
when he was reviled, reviled not again; the things which are not ſcen + fur the things 


ewhenhe ſuffered, be threatened not; but cm- achich are ſten, and the pains which are ! 
milled himſelf to him that judgeth righteoufly. felt, are temporal; but the things which are t 
1 ſhall now proceed, in the not ſeen, and the pleaſures which are not þ 


The third and laſt place, to ſhew what yet felt, but which ſhall hereafter be en- U 
patience or moderation of grief is, when joyed by all thoſe who ſubmit themſelve; 


0 
conſidered with relation to God; or how. with patience to the chaſtiſements of t 
we ought to demean ourſelves towards God, are eternal. | _ EF 
him, under thoſe afflictions which he is There is no ſin more unworthy of 2 b 
_ Pleaſed to viſit us with; which is the duty man, or more unbecoming of a Chriſtian, a 
of patience taken in the ſame ſenſe with more contrary to the plain dictates of na. 1 
ſubmiſſion to God's will, or reſignation. tural reaſon, or to the whole tenor and jt 
And here the criminal effects of immo- deſign of ſupernatural revelation, than th 
derate grief occaſioned by affiictions, are murmuring and repining at the diſpenſa- 7 
a proud and irreverent behaviour under tions of Providence: and yet this is 2 
the hand of the Almighty; impious and vice, not peculiar to the profligate and fe 
unworthy thoughts of his glorious Ma- profane, Who blaſphemouſly /e their mouth fu 
Jelty ; daring and contemptuous reflect- againft the heavens; and whrije tongue Ne 
ions upon his wiſdom and providence. avalketh througy the earth ; but is, in ſome 04 
For though nature will be very apt to meaſure, to be found alſo in men of a bei-. 
plead for the reaſonableneſs of a more than ter character, who have ſome awe of God, iſ 6 
ordinary concern, under more than ordi- and ſome ſenſe of religion upon their 92 
nary preſſures; yet, according to the ex- minds. EY 2 
ample of our bleſſed Saviour, even whilſt The holy Pfalmiſt, that ſweet melo 
we tremble at the proſpect of what we dious ſinger of Iſrael, was not wholly e 
are going to endure ; whillt we ardently empt from this great fin. He himſel pro 
deſire the removal of the bitter cup, we tells us, that his feet ere almr/? gane: hall * 
are with him alſo to pray, that the will of i eps had awell-nigh /lipt. For he wo ve 
our father, not our own will, be done. envious at the fooliſh, when he ſax the pri 

We are to look forward, and to wait perity of the wicked : inſomuch, that 4 Fic 
for the inheritance of the promiſes; and began to repent of his own integrity, a vi 
taking an impartial view of heavenly and to ſay, that he had cleanſed his heart i 
car thly things, are to ſhew, by a Cheerful wain, and avaſbed his hands in innacenqq . lie: 
reſignation, that our expectations are not Whilſt the ſmart of preſent ſuffer ue 
confined to the narrow compaſs of this ings is keen and afflictive, men are a e 
world. We are to conſider our afflictions to complain that their grief 15 nate: 
not only in themſelves, in which regard thoroughly weighed, or their calamiti 
they may appear frightful and inſuffera- laid in the balances together. Nay, the 
ble, but alſo in their conſequences, which have ſometimes the confidence to ple, 
may make them appear not only tole- their cauſe with God, and to contend 9 
rable, but even deſirable. ſtrive with their Maker, crying out, 

We are to recollect what we have that abe knew avhere we might find * | 
learnt from the word of God, that That ave might come even to bis jeat- if 
though no chaſtening for the preſent ſeemeth avould order our cauſe before bim, 4 8 
to be Joyous , but grie vous; nevertheleſs, 4 fill our mouths with arguments. We wot bly 
terabard it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of know the words hich he avould anfav baton 


righteouſneſs, unto them which are exerciſed us, and underſtand aubat he awould ſay u 
obcreby, Saks ee . 


gn ya 


derm. II. 
Vain mortals ! Do they hope to frive 
againft him, avho giveth not account of any 
of bis matters ? Who hath enjoined him 
lis way? Or who can ſay unto him, what 
tf thou ? Who art thou, O man, that 
reblief againſt God ? Shall the thing formed 
ay unto him that formed it, aby haſt thou 
nade me, or why haſt chou uſed me, thus ? 
Hath not the fours power over the clay, 
of the ſame lump to make one wefjel unto 
fox and another unto difſhongur Let 
the potſherd ftrive with the potſherds of the 
urth ; but abo unto him that flriveſt with 
lic Maker. I, he a man as thou art, that 
thu ſpouldeſt anſwer him, and come together 
or contend with him in judgment! Haſt 
teu an arm like God? Canſt thou thunder 
with @ voice like him! Shall mortal man 
le more juſt than God ? Shall a man be 
more pure than his Maker ? Is it fit to ſay 
u a king, thou art wicked? And to princes, 
jt are ungodly ? Hoxw much leſs to him, 
that accepteth not the perſon of princes, nor 
rgardeth the rich more than the poor] 

ls it not much more fit to humble our- 
res under the ſenſe of God's diſplea- 
ure; to acknowledge the juſtice and the 
mercy of his chaſtiſemerits; to reſign 
crſelves with reverence and ſubmiſſion to 
de unerring providence of God; and to 
ar, even when his hand lies heavieſt 
won us, Righteous art thou, O Lord, and 
ne and upright are thy judgments ? 

Thus have I attempted to ſhew, wherein 
de duty of patience conſiſts ; what its 
proper work is; how our conduct is to be 
reulated by it, with reſpect to ourſelves, 


ava voor brethren, and to our God. 
pri | ſhould now proceed in the ſecond 
at h pace to conſider, what motives there are 


;, an 9induce us to the exerciſe of this virtue; 
art FF * then go on to lay down ſome rules for 
"cy. WH feattainment of it: but having not time 
ſuffer WM © Uſpatch theſe heads, I Mall not now 
re a} 


der opportunity. 


amiti | 

* SERMON II. 
) Pb , 

nd a On Patience, 


LuKE, xxl. 19. | 
In your patience poſſeſs ye your ſouls, 


$ peaking to theſe words of our bleſted 
aviour (who by his example as well 
ahh his doftrine was the beſt teacher of 
ence which the world ever beheld) 1 
fled to new, 
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Firſt, What patience is, and wherein 
it conſiſts. 

Secondly, What motives there are that 
may induce us to the practice of this 
duty. | 

Thirdly, What thoſe rules and methods 
are by which this virtue, this art of pati- 
ence, if I may ſo call it, may be ek ef- 
fectually acquired. 

What patience 1s, wherein it conſiſts, 
what are the effects of it, how our conduct 
and demeanour are to be regulated by it, 
in relation to ourſelves, to our brethren, 
and to our God; with what conſtancy 
and ſteadineſs of mind we ought to bear 
thoſe calamities which we cannot avoid ; 
with what meekneſs we ought to ſuffer 
thoſe injuries wherewith we are loaded by 
men; with what cheerful reſignation of 
mind we ought to ſubmit ourſelyes to the 
chaſtiſements of God, puniſhing us no 


* 


more than we deſerve, or much leſs than 


we deſerve, for our ſins; I have already 
ſnewn. I proceed now, in the | 

Second place, to propoſe thoſe motives 
that may be moſt effectual to prevail with 
us to the exerciſe of this duty. | 

The moſt important motives to pati- 
ence are to be well aſſured, 

1. That our affliftions are willed or 
permitted by God to befall us. | 
2. That they are intended for our 
good. ; | 
3. That they are inevitable. 

4. That they are juſt. 

The firſt motive to patience is to be 
well aſſured that all the afflictions we meet 
with in this world, are willed or permitted 
by God to befall us. | 

That the Creator as he has an almighty 
power to create, ſo hath he an unlimited 
liberty of afflicting or relieving, of pre- 
ſerving or deſtroying, what he has ſo 
created : for he created us for himſelf, 


ter upon them, but defer them to ano- and for his own glory; and however our 


want of humility under any calamities may 
make us apt to murmur at the wiſe pro- 
vidence of God, and to diſpute the rea- 
ſonableneſs and equity of his proceedings 
with his creatures, that nevertheleſs do 
God what he will, he can do us no P 
and that not only from his eſſential good- 
neſs, whereby ke is diſpoſed to do good 
to all his creatures; not only by reaſon of 
his ſelf-ſufficiency for his own happineſs, 


whereby he is exempted from any need, 
or nary aan to do us injury : but more- 


ecauſe he hath no manner of obli- 


over, ) 
Ttz gation 
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gation to us; and where there is no obli- yet if he leaves us good and faithful 
gation there can be no injuſtice, friends, friends that will teſtify their af. 
Theſe conſiderations often ſuggeſted to fection by their concern for our diſtreſz, 
our thoughts, and duly weighed in our and their compaſſion by their afliſtance of 
minds, will make us ſenſible of the irre- us under it, and will ſpeak comfortable 
ſiſtible power and undeniable right which words to us, and bear with our weak. 
God has over all the ſons of men, and of neſſes, and miniſter to our relief, we ſhall 
that loweſt ſubmiſſion which is upon all flill remember his holy name, and mag. 
occaſions due from mankind to him. nify him for his great mercies: or if he 
We ſhall, therefore, be very careful of ſhall deprive us of theſe alſo, and leave 
our behaviour under thoſ2 calamities,, us deſtitute of all worldly comforts, and 
which God for wiſe but unſ:archable rea- ſtrip us as naked as we were born; yet ſo 
ſons hath thought fit to afflict us with: long as we know that our Redeemer liveth, 
and ſhall think it our duty and our inte- and can lie down with aſſurance that he 
reſt, with an humble reſigration of our /h ſtand at the latter day upon the earth: 
own wills, entirely to acquicſce in his: Though he flay us, yet will wwe fill wif 
ve ſhall beware of reproaching unbound- in him. 
ed mercy with ſeverity, and of charging A ſecond motive to patience under af- 
indefectible holineſs with the imputation fliction is, that (not being able to ſearch 
of hardſhip and wrong; when we ſcri- into the deep and myſterious counſels of 
ouſly conſider that whatſoever we enjoy God, nor to diſcover the ends and pur- 
upon earth is the bountiful gift of Hea- poſes which our all-wiſe Creator has in 
ven; that from thence we receive our afflicting us, we do not know but they 
corn, our wine, and our dil, our fruitful may be for our good; nay, that from the | 
vines, and our olive branches reand about manifeſtation 2 his defigns, which he in 
our tables, Upon our parting with any his word has made unto us) we have good 
of theſe, we ſhall be induced rather to reaſons to be perſuaded that they are dl. 
thank the Almighty, who hath permitted ways by him intended for, and, by a care- 
us to enjoy them ſo long; than to repine ful management on our parts, may d. 
at his providence, becauſe he ſuſſers us not ways be ſubſervient to our good. 
to enjoy them any longer. If we hear- There is no man that is born into the 
uly praiſed God for the many and ſignal world, but is born to ſuffer more or leſs; 
benefits we receive from him (as we cer- and the ſufferings of ſome men do ſo much 
tainly ſhould do, were we fully and con- over-balance their enjoyments, thatif their 1 
Rantly perſuaded that they did aſſuredly hopes were confined to this world, it were 
come ſrom him) we ſhould never reproach better for them not to have been born: 
him for thoſe, which after long enjoy- but ſince our expectations reach farbe 
ment we return, | | into another world, it is not only our al. P 
If we ſincerely acknowledged, what in vantage to have been born, but alſo tg 
words we profeſs to own, that he lends us ſuffer: and that, : 
whatever we call ours, reſerving always Firſt, as afflictions are a trial of ov 
the ſupreme dominion and right of diſpo- faith, whereby we may diſcover, whethe 
ſing of it to himſelf, we ſhould never mur- we are indeed moſt firmly perſuaded 
mur when he called upon us for his own thoſe truths, which with our lips we con 
again. Or if we fixed our eyes and ſtantly profeſs to believe. 
| thoughts upon the enjoyments he has left For he, who ſtedfaſtly believes anoth 
us, we ſhould not be impatient for the life after this, and is undoubtedly os I 
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loſs of thoſe which he has deprived us of. of future happineſs upon the p a fog 
If, therefore, he ſuffers evil men by of his duty, wall have his mind EL j _ 
fraud or violence to deſpoil us of our up with that comfortable and joyful f wp 


goods; we ſhall ſtill thank him for our ſpect, thathe will leave but little room | Nee 
health and ſtrength, If we labour un- thoſe croſſes, he meets with here, to ma fide 


der the infirmities of body, or the weight ary deep or laſting impreſſion wa Wy 
of years; we ſhall bleſs him for the He that believes there 15 2 reward rele! „ 
children that ſupport our age: or if he for the righteous ; a bliſs more exq" ben 


bereaves us of our children, and lets us more durable, more complete, nog Fea 
_ Cloſe their eyes, who by the courſe of good upon earth; which cannot ot be 
nature ſhould rather have cloſed ours; away, cannot be interrupted, nut 
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mach as intermitted ; which, contrary to 
all earthly pleaſures, ſhall be greater in 
enjoyment or poſſeſſion than it was in ex- 

tion ; and which ſhall always go on 
pleaſe, and ſhall ſatisfy without ſatiating; 
muſt have but a mean notion of, and con- 
{quently muſt be but little affected with, 
al worldly enjoyments. The poſſeflion of 
tele will not elate tus ſpirits, nor the loſs 
thereof fink them immoderately. That 

, in which he finds ſo many excel- 
lent qualities, which are not to be found 
in any thing which this world affords, 
mill much cheapen the value of theſe 
ethly bleſſings ; and whilſt he is ſecure 
of that ineſtimable reverſion, all preſent 
evils will appear tolerable to him. 

This one ſingle thought is the ſureſt 
refuge for an afflicted ſoul to fly unto ; and 
one would think there ſhould be nothing 
hat the doubt of this could make it con- 
tnue to be afflicted. It is but reflecting 
won our future hopes to give us preſent 
tife ; that what we ſuffer is but tranſient; 
tat what we ſhall be rewarded with will 
te eternal : for certainly we can never re- 
pine at the ſcanty proportion of pleaiare 
which is meaſured out to us here, whilſt 
we remember and think of that place, 
where there is fulne/5 of joy. | 

But becauſe the proſpect of a future 
lie can be comfortable to thoſe only who 
0 hot doubt of their being happy in it; 
ad becauſe none can have a rational and 
zell- grounded ailurance of their being 
uppy in another world, but thoſe who 
ave led a virtuous and godly life here; 
twill make us more ſenſible of the be- 
tft of aflictions to reſlect upon 

A ſecond advantage ariſing from 
dem, as they do highly promote our 
virtue. | 

For a courſe of life altogether eaſy and 
Kinterrupted by any misfortunes, is apt 
v betray us into a dangerous ſecurity. 
lobe free from the indiſpoſitions of body 
mich others undergo; to be exempt 
kom the loſſes which our neighbour ſoſ- 
Wn; not to mect with any of thole diſ- 
Hpontments which all who are about us 
beet with; is apt to make us too incon- 

te of the future, and too much taken 
Path the preſent; too proud, and too 
; too far preſuming upon our own 

8th, and too little ſenſible of our de- 
"ance, Whereas ſome ſcaſonable af- 
Kiens would put us in mind of our mor- 


ly, and ſhculd the Almighty firetch 
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out his hand againſt us, we ſhoullquickly 


know ourſelves to be but men, 

In this caſe therefore we are not to look 
upon the afflictions which God Almighty 
is pleaſed to viſit us withal, as the reſult 
of his wrath, but as the effect of his 
mercy ; and conſequently we ought to be 
ſo far from repining at them, that we 
ſhould unfeignedly thank him, that he 
hath been pleaſed of his gracious good- 
neſs to chooſe this way of making a 
ſenſible impreſſion upon the ſtubbornneſs 
of our hearts, thereby to bring us more 
effectually to repentance. 

A third motive to patience under af- 
fictions, 1s, that we cannot avoid the cala- 
mities which God Almighty is pleaſed to 
bring upon us; they are the ſecret and ir- 
reſiſtible determinations of his will; and 
as we have not wiſdom enough to fore- 
ſee, or to prevent, what is like to befall 
us; ſo neither have we power ſufficient - 
to remove, or ſhake off, what we find fits 
uneaſy upon us. It is moſt adviſable 
therefore to reſt ſatisficd with our condi- 
tion, however deplorable it may appear, 
not only becauſe it pleaſed our Maker to 
bring us into it, not only becauſe it may 
probably tend to our advantage, but be- 
cauſe we cannot help ourſelves. 

For whatever we enjoy in this world, 

however pleaſant and uſeful to us, being 
not properly our own, becauſe neither 1s 
it of our own procuring, or 1n our own 
power to diſpoſe of; and the truth of this 
being verified, by all that ever befell the 
ſons and daughters of affliction; we cannot 
but be convinced of the extreme folly of 
impatience, fince we muſt needs know, 
that the Lord is King, be the earth never 
J unquiet; that our vain, fruitleſs, im- 
potent ſtrugglings may provoke that al- 
mighty power which we are ſure never 
to ſubdue; that the yoke will not fit more 
eaſy upon our necks, by our ineffectual 
eadeavours to ſhake it off; but that the 
more fretful we are, the more we hall be 
galled, and ſhall increaſe our burden by 
not bearing patiently, that which in itſelf, 
and with the ſtrength which God would be 
ready, if aked, to endue us with, would 
be ſupportable to us. | 

In the fourth and- lait place, it will be 
another proper inducement to patience, 
for us to conſider, that the alflictions 
which are brought upon us are juſt, and 
what our frequent provocations of the 
Almighty do highly deſerve. | 

Et 3 He 
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He who reflects how oft he has been cidents that await them, muſt ſuffer 3 
guilty of thoſe fins which God deteſts, natural decay. Friends are not always 0 
and has peremptorily forbidden; how oft faithful, nor children always holds 
he has neglected thoſe duties which God and the moſt faithful and obedient 10 wn 
delights in, and has with great earneſt- mortal. | ſor 
neſs enjoined : he who looks back upon If then in the midſt of our proſperity we 2 
his wilful deliberate commiſſion of the would entertain theſe thoughts, and, as it = 
one, and his frequent ſupine negle& of were, anticipate what we conceive would * 
the other: he who conſiders how eaſily be grievous to us, and make it familiar | * 
he has complied with the leaſt tempta- to our imaginations (not to deſtroy the _ 
tions to be wicked, and how obllinately ſenſe of providential bleſſings, but only tg K 
he has reſiſted the moſt powerful mo- regulate our affections about them); the Wl ** 
tions of the ſpirit of grace diſpoſing ſharpneſs of every calamity would be bb 4 
him to holinels and virtue: he who far at leaſt abated, that we ſhould not he 2 
compares his numberleſs bad actions with ſurpriſed into any unmanly or unchriſtian . 
his few good ones, and finds, upon the behaviour under it. Reaſon and religion — 
compariſon, ſuch aggravations in thoſe would ſeaſonably ſtep in to our aſſiſtance, "9 
as render them highly deſerving of puniſh- and moderate that grief which human in. - 
ment, and ſuch abatements in theſe that firmity makes us liable to. : 
they rather want to be excuſed, than merit But if (we will not thus fortify our. def 
to be rewarded: he who makes theſe ſelves againſt all theſe evil impreflion;, | 1 
re flections, which are very obvious and we ſhall be every moment unhappy. And = 
proper to be made, will not only be ſa- if) inſtead of this we will go on to f *% 
tisfied, that God is righteous in the our hearts with mirth and to prove them * 
judgments he inflits upon him; but will with joy; careleſsly to rely upon th: pre. and 
alſo acknowledge, that his offences both ſent without any thoughts of the future; 4 
in their number and in their nature do and value what we poſſeſs or hope tor, Ne 
mightily exceed his afflictions. not only above its proper value, but above E 
And if he carrics this. conſideration a thoſe things that are ineſtimable; we mult | # 
| little farther, and calls to mind, how for- not think that the force of any arguments, wo 
mal and partial his confeſſions of his ſins or the application of any well-choſen | 5 
have been; how inſincere his repentance z moral reflections, or any appoſite refer. * 
how unſteady his reſolutions of amend- ences to the higheſt authority that can be * 
ment; how weak his endeavours towards named, even“ the oracles of God, vil 4 
a better life; how frequent and ſcanda- be able to reſtrain and govern that paſo! 4s 
lous his relapſes to his former vicious which a diſappointment in any of thele * 
courſes; he will not complain when he is things will excite in us. Though per. 1 
gently afflicted, but will admire that he haps when the caſe was not our own, he i 
3s not utterly deſtroyed. My then ſhould could with our words, have upholden bis * 
a living man complain ® A man for the that was falling, and have ſtrengthened c . 
' puniſhment of his fins? the feeble knees. But now is it come um of 
_ Having thus far conſidered the moſt ws, and ave Faint; it touches u, We art! . 
important motives to induce us to be pa- 7roubled. | win 
tient under afflictions; I ſhall proceed The mind muſt therefore be prepared ha 
to lay down ſome rules as proper to be before it be oppreſſed, and expect the ö 
obſerved, in order to the attainment of evil day in order to weaken its influence. ho 
patience. Por no paſſion when worked up to an ex- = 
The firſt is, to expect that afflictions ceſſive height will condeſcend to hear © 
will ſome time or other befall us. We either what reaſon or what religion have 
know our ſtate and condition in this to offer. And time only then, muſt work 0 
world. What we place any part of our that cure which reaſon and religion ſhould 0, 
happineſs in here, is of very uncertain have done : when a man cannot lo Pro- ... 
continuance to us. Fortune cannot raiſe perly be ſaid to have exerciſed h " 
us ſo high, but envy and malice reach patience as to have forgot his affliction. * 
us. Riches, which men ſo eagerly As it will very much contribute to out da 
purſue, nale themſelves avings and fly patience, to expect our portion of the en el 
away, Health, and vigour, and beauty, things of this life before the) happen, a . 


ut for a ſeaſon they eſcape the evil ac- will it, Second 
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Secondly, to conſider of what nature 
thoſe evil things are which do happen. 

As Providence doth frequently for wiſe 
and good reaſons afflict us, ſo may we 
ſometimes for no reaſon at all afflict our- 
ſelres. Many accidents befall us which 
dare not that malignity in them which 
they appear to have. Many that have at 
ir: view the appearance of evil, upon 
further examination are found to be uſe- 
ful to us. And men, through a wrong 
zprehenfion, have often been impatient at 
an event, that hath proved to be the moſt 
proſperous that could happen to them. 

It will, therefore, become every man 
that would keep his temper even and un- 
liturbed to conſider the nature of what 
he apprehends to be a calamity, and the 
circumſtances with which it is attended 
before he ſuffers himſelt to be tranſported 
brit; and ſee in what reſpect, and in 
what degree, it is really hurtful to him; 
23 alſo whether, if in ſome reſpects it be 
hurtful, it may not in others be beneficial ; 


ſervice it is like to do us be the greater. 
He that is fallen from a high ſtation, may 
ict be leſs perplexed and more ſecure. 
He who 15 deprived of the means of cha- 
ny and beneficence, is ſure that God will 
accept of his will to have performed thoſe 
aties if he had been able. What value 
we may ſcem to loſe on account of any 
demiſhes or defects that debaſe the out- 
ward form, we may reſtore and ſupply to 
curſelves by the exerciſe of thoſe virtues 
vaich adorn the mind. And the loſs even 
of thoſe objects of our love who were moſt 
eur to us, is of this ule, to excite us to 
tie imitation of their excellent qualities 
fo which we loved them, and to recon- 
dle to us the thoughts of leaving this 
world without reluctance, in order to be 
wth them, without whom we can no 
biger be eaſy or happy. | | 
he circumſtances alſo of the calami- 
ties that befall us muſt be conſidered by 
b Is the lots we ſuſtain retrievable, or 
51tnot? If it be not; if we ſhall never 

able to compaſs our fond wiſhes, but 

| hurt ourſelves ; avhby art thou fo heavy, 
0 ny foul, and wwhy art thou fo diſquieted 
within me If it be, it is ſurely more 
ikely to be ſo by the exerciſe of that rea- 
„ and judgment, and foreſight, and in- 
Utry, and dexterity, which the cool and 
aim alone can freely uſe, than by that 
tranſport, that violence of paſſion which 


and then alſo, whether the hurt or the 
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makes all theſe faculties u eleſs to us, and 
ſo prevents the remedy we ſeek. 
Again, is what we ſuffer a common, 


or an uncommon affliction ? If the former, 


let us conſider what a multitude of com- 
panions we have in our misfortunes ; as 
alſo how little affected we were uſed to be 
with the calamities we now bewail, when 
it waz the lot of others to endure them. 
If the latter, let us turn our eyes towards 
thoſe hoe wiſdom and courage we have 


admired, and ſee with what firmneſs, and 
conſtancy, and pious reſignation, they have 


endured as great or greater evils than we 
ſuffer, and from thence acknowledge, that 
it is as much below the dignity of human 
nature to ſink under its afflictions, as it is 
neceſlary to its condition to feel them. 
Again, many of our affliftions are 
brought upon us by our enemies, and 
many we create to ourſelves. If we too 


much regret the calamities which are 


brought upon us by our enemies, we only 
make ourſelves unhappy to aſſiſt them in 
their deſigns upon us, and to ſecond that 


malice at which we repine. If we com- 


plain of the ſorrows we create to our- 


ſelves, we are at once imprudent and un- 


juſt. And it would much better become 
us to make our former miſcarriages the 
ground of our future diſcretion, and to 
regulate our unruly and corrupt affections, 
the true cauſe of our diſtreſs, than lament 
our diſtreſs, the known and confeſſed effect 
of them. Let us but regulate our deſires, 
our ſelf-love, our pride, and our envy, 
and all conditions will be eaſier to us. 
For do we not perceive that in propor- 
tion to our deſire of obtaining things in- 
nocent and warrantable, will be our un- 
ealincls if we do not obtain them; and 
that if we overvalue what we poſſeſs, we 
ſhall be tormented with the fear of * 


it, and with inconſolableneſs at the loſs 
And that in things criminal and 


of it? 
immoral, the loſs of eſtate, of health, of 
reputation, of virtue, attend our eager 
purſuits? And that in things innocent, 
our deſires muſt be moderated, and in 
things criminal ſubdued, unleſs we will be 
every moment unhappy ? : 

Do we not perceive that the immode- 


rate love of ourſelves is apt to repreſent. 


our calamities greater than they are, and 
that, from hence, either to move com- 
paſſion or excuſe impatience, we appeal 
to mankind for their conſent and allow- 
ance that what we ſuffer equally with 

| Tt4 others, 
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otbers, is ful greiiter when we, than when 
tue ſuffer it? behald and ſee, if there be 
any ſc:row like unto my ſorrow. 

And again, 1s it not evident that our 
pride repreſents the afflictions that befall 
us as altogether undeſerved ? We firſt 
arrogate more merit to ourſelves than we 
really have, and then are ſurpriſed and 
ruffled at every event that ſeems to dero- 
gate from it. From hence any miſre- 


_ preſentation of our character, or oppoſi- 


tion to our meaſures, or diſappointment 
in our aims, becomes inſupportable to us. 
Want of deference to our judgments, or 


of ſubmiſſion to our power; contempt of 


our perſon, or neglect of our virtues, 
makes us peeviſh and fretful, weary of 
ourſelves, and taſteleſs of every thing that 
ſhould be agreeable to us in others. 

And, laſtly, do we not ſee how envy 
compares our own condition with that of 
our neighbours to our great diſadvantage : 
how another's ſuppoſed proſperity afflicts 
us: how his health compared with our 
infirmities, his affluence with our pover- 
ty, his honour with our diſgrace, makes 
us impatient in that ſtate, which of itſelf is 


not intolerable ? How reaſonable this is 


will ſoon appear, if we conſider that there 
are many whom we eſteem extremely 
happy, and who ſeem not to come into 
misfortune like other men; who have 
yet many ſecret preſſures, and perhaps 
greater than what we endure, which, how- 
ever hid from us, are ſharply felt by 
themſelves, So that ſometimes we envy 
thoſe whom we ſhould pity, and becauſe 
they have not a dark, gloomy, ſevere, 
dejected countenance, are apt to think 
that all is well, and that there is peace 
in that breaſt, when perhaps there is no 
peace. | | 
But, thirdly, another method of becom- 
ing patient under afflictions is a virtuous 
and religious life. 

Neither philoſophy nor religion can 
raiſe our minds above the ſenſe of pain or 
grief; and it is not of credit or ſervice 


to either, to attribute that to them which 


they do not effect; for it makes men 
rather doubt of their efiicacy, even where 
they certainly operate very powerfully, 
Though, therefore, a life of holineſs and 
virtue will not make us inſenſible of our 
afflictions, yet the conſideration of havin 

led tuci a life, will be fo full of comfort, 
as in a great meaſure to leſſen the 
weight and preſſure of them. And we 
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cannot be furniſhed with better materials 


to balance the croſſes we ſhall meet with 
here, than the grateful reflections we ſhall 
have, upon the conqueſts we have gained 
over the ſundry temptations that haye 
aſſaulted us, and upon the 
deeds we have done. 

Prudent œconomiſts lay up ſome pox. 
tion of their worldly ſubſtance to ſupport 
themſelves under thoſe evil accidents, 
which in common life may happen t 
them ; and religious wiſdom will prompt 
us to become rich in good works, that out 
of ſuch valuable and delightful treaſure, 
we may relieve our afficted minds in time 
of need. | 

To have ſupported the weak, to have 
helped the friendleſs, to have reſcued the 
oppreſſed, to have inſtructed the ignorant, 
to have converted a ſinner, to have been 
any ways inſtrumental to the happineſ, 
and virtue of any of our fellow Chriſtians, 
will be ſo many cordials to our drooping 
ſpirits in the day of our adverſity ; and 
will alleviate at leaſt, what chey canng 
perfectly cure. 

Whereas if the mind is not at eaſe, 
every thing elſe will be uncaly to us, If 
we are not pleaſed with ourſelves, we ſhall 
be diſſatisfied with our condition. When 
a man ſhall fly for refuge to his own 
breaſt, and on ſeeing all his life paſt faith. 
fully repreſented to him, can find no com- 
fort there, all other comforts will be but 
fallacious and deceitful. The comforter 
that ſhouid relieve his ſoul 1s far from 
him. His conſcience is another afftidion 
to him, and that the foreſt. A quounded 
ſpirit who can bear? i 

The laſt method I ſhall mention of u- 
riving at ſuch a meaſure of patience under 
afflictions as ſhall be accepted with God, 
is to ſupplicate him who only can give u, 
to endue us with it. 

He who orders them, and that for our 
good, beſt knows when they. ſhall have 
anſwered that end, and when it is proper 
we ſhould be relcaſed from tBzm, Wien 
therefore there ſhall be given us any ol 
theſe thorns in the fleſh, any of these 
meſſengers of Satan to buffet us, lf 1 
ſhould be exalted above meaſure; le 
us earneſtly beſeech him that they 1 
depart from us, Or at leaſt that | 
grace may be ſufficient for us, that Ll 
the embittered cup may not paſs aw) 
from us except ave drink it, his wi 


may be done; that he would 0 


many good | 


m. III. 
- our afflictions to us, and make 
dem produce that ſincere repentance, 
hoſe effectual reſolutions of amendment, 
kat exemplary conſtancy, and that juſt 
acknowledg ment of his love towards us in 
dus dealing with us as ſons, which he 
ended by them. Let us humbly en- 
beat him, that the pains we feel may not 
ary way move us to offend him, by mur- 
nuring at theſe his ſevere diſpenſations, 
or by deſpairing of his goodneſs in the 
turn of the light of his countenance 

1 us. | 
4 whilſt we acknowledge our ſuffer- 
ings to be a Juſt recompenſe of our evil 
leads; let us beg of him to look upon 


be ſatisfied, that we may, through the 
nercy and the merits of our Saviour, be 
tiempt from any future puniſhment for 
them, | 

Lally, let us particularly, and moſt 
erneſtly, beg of God, that in that extreme 
und difficult conflict which we muſt all 
ie time have with the /a/? enemy that 
fall be deſtroyed, when the ſnares of 
bath ſhall compaſs us round about, and the 
jains of hell get hold upon us, he would jo 


lrengthen us in the inward man by the 


axquerers through him that loveth us : that 
wr ſouls being eſcaped, as a bird out of the 
fur: of the fowwler, may take their flight 


by wrards the bliſsful manſions above, and 
* tere mixing with that heavenly choir, 
om ray joy fully ſing this rapturous and 
In numphant ſong, the ſnare is broken 
mY ted wwe are delivered, 

* 
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have He that walketh uprightly, walketh ſurely, 
oper | 

Ven WW GE F-preſervation is a principle univer- 
ny of . ey implanted in human nature, and 


theſe E ®*parably united to it. Our own ſafety 
% ecurity, our own peace and proſper- 
; Jet ere what ingroſſes all our attention. 

n vithout doubt, our all-wiſe and mer- 
; bs WA" Creator hath endued us with this 
at if tude and concern for ourſelves and 
awe) welfare, on purpoſe that we ſhould 
| «will e what would hurt us, and purſue 
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of them. 


them as a recompenſe with which he will 


wer of bis might, as to make us more than 


| 645 
what would make us happy. Security 


from evil, therefore, is what we univerſall 


do, and muſt of neceſſity deſire. But 
though the deſire of ſecurity be an excel- 
lent firſt ſtep towards the attainment of it, 
yet is there no ſmall difficulty in bei 

able to diſcern where ſafety is to be Powe 
that we may fly unto it; and where it is 
that danger lies, that we may timely re- 
tire from it. Things do many times 
appear very different from what in fact 
they are; and a good deal of caution 
and circumſpection are required that we 
be not miſtaken in the notions we form 
Sufficient cauſe there is to 
doubt, whether that be always to be pur- 
ſued that invites; and to eonſider, whether 
that which is likely to affect us with plea- 
ſure this moment will not probably 


momentary ſatisfaction be not too light to 
be laid in the balance with laſting uneaſi- 
neſs. And here, I think, we ought with 
great thankfulneſs to acknowledge the 
goodneſs of God towards us, in that he 
hath not only implanted in the nature of 
man ſuch a principle as muſt of neceſſity 
make him deſire his own ſecurity and 


happineſs, but hath moreover beſtowed 
upon him the light of reaſon to diſcern 
wherein they conſiſt, the power to diſtin- 


guiſh between what is fit to be declined 
as hurtful, or embraced as beneficial to 
him, to the end that he might not err in 


his choice when good and evil ſhould be 
{et before him. | 


But till, though man be endued with 


this excellent prerogative above all other 
creatures, that he can deliberate upon, 
compare, and judge of what paſſes before 
him, view it in itſelf and in its conſe- 
quences, and prefer one thing to another; 
yet it muſt be confeſſed he is alſo made 


| ſubject to very ſtrong paſſions, which 


either ſo cloud and obſcure this noble 
light, that he cannot always clearly diſ- 
cern which of the two things he hath 
compared is fitteſt to be choſen by him, 


or which ſo overpower his will as to puſh 


him on to the choice of that which in his 
judgment he condemns, ſo that the bare 
reaſonableneſs of doing or forbearing to 


do, is not always ſufficient to deter- 


mine him abſolutely either one way or 
other. | 2 


is, and that what we would we often do 
| not, 


be 


attended with pain hereafter; and whether 


Allowing this to be true, as indeed it 
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not, and what we would not that we per- 
verſely do, there immediately appears the 
neceſſity of ſome ſtanding rule of our 
actions for us to walk by, that if at any 
time the reaſon of things ſhould ſeem to 
alter, according as frail men biaſſed by 
their paſſions might be diſpoſed to think 
they did ; they might have recourſe to 
this ſteady, unvariable, poſitive rule, com- 
pare them with it, and by it conduct 
themſelves ſafely in their moral ways. 
And therefore God Almighty, as a fur- 
ther inſtance of his beneficence to man, 
leſt his paſſions, to which for wiſe purpoſes 
he is made hable, ſhould either hinder 
him from conſulting his reaſon or from 
obeying the dictates of it, hath moreover 
given him a poſitive rule to walk by, a 
written law for his guide. And that a 
due regard might be paid to this law, he 
hath annexed eternal rewards and puniſh- 
ments to the obſervance or negle& of it. 

And again, leſt what 1s future and at a 
diſtance ſhould not ſo effectually work 
upon his hopes and fears, as what 1s 
ncarer at hand and juſt before him, God 
hath alſo commiſſioned the civil magi- 
ſtrate to make other Jaws in aid of his 
- own, and intruſted him with the power of 
the ſword, to the end that ſuch men, as 
have not the fear of God before their 
eyes, might be reſtrained from hurting 
themſelves, and from obſtructing their 
own happineſs, by the fear of temporal 
puniſhment immediately to be inflicted on 
them. | 

And again, leſt ignorant or perverſe 
men, left to themſelves, ſhould miſunder- 
ſtand or pretend to miſunderſtand theſe 
laws, whether divine or human; and 
when they did not find it convenient to 
walk uprightly in conformity to them, 
ſhould bend them to favour their own ini- 
quity, and wreſt them to their deſtruct- 
ion; God hath appointed certain inter- 
preters thereof, fallible men indeed, but 
in a particular manner bred to the know- 
ledge of theſe laws, and under as ſtrict 
obligations to explain them faithfully, as 
others are to obey them ſincerely. 

Behold the care which God hath taken 
of man! He hath implanted in him a de- 
fire of happineſs, that he might endeavour 
after it. He hath endowed him with an 
acute diſcernment, that he might know 
whether what he defired was worthy his 
purſuit, He hath fenced him about with 
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laws for his ſecurity, that he might not 


forfeit the bleſſings intended him 
making excurſions from theſe bound; to 


follow his own vagrant imaginations, Ie 


hath alſo annexed both temporal +, 
eternal ſanctions to the Er or 4 
ſervance of theſe laws; that if dy ſome 
paſſions he ſhould be inclined to device 


from the paths of piety ahd virtue, he | 


might by others be recalled into ti. 
right way, and that walking upright; 
therein, according to the bet M a 
he hath or can get, he might alſo walt 
ſecurely. | | 


Uprightneſs then is a conformity to | 


theſe laws divine and human. 


When J ſay, that uprightneſs is a con. | 
formity to human laws, 1 would be un. 


derſtood to mean ſuch human laws as 2: 
reaſonable, equitable, not againſt the law 


of nature, or the law of God. 'This furs 


is not unneceſſarily premiſed: fince un- 
reaſonable laws there have been, and, | 
ſuppoſe, {till are in all countries, to which 
men may be tempted to conform for fear 
of puniſhment ; at the ſame time that they 
may think themſelves obliged not to con. 
form in point of conſcience. Againſt fuch 
as theſe the prophet Eſaias crieth out, 


Wo unto them that call evil pood, and 60 


evil, And again, Ws unts them that te- 
crec unrighteous decrees, And Tully hath 
occaſionally thought it proper to ſay, that 
nothing can be more fooliſh than to think 
that every thing is juſt that is contained 
in human iuſtitutes; ſince theſe are often 
obtained by force or fraud, to effectuate 
the private ſchemes of men in poner, 
without any regard to public utility, How 
many of our own ſtatutes have been mend- 
ed, which ſhewed they were mmperfett, 


and how many repealed, which ſuppoles 


they were inconvenient ? and it would be 
to flatter the Legiſlature to ſay, there 
were none that are bad ſtill remaining un. 
repealed, I do not then mean that u- 
rightneſs conſiſts in a conformity to ſuch 
human laws as theſe, but in a conformity 
to ſuch as are reaſonable, equitable, 1: 
againſt the law of nature, or the law d 


God; and even to ſuch as of which de 


do not ſee the reaſon, if therein we bee 
no unreaſonableneſs, iniquity, or Cont” 
riety to the law of nature or las 0 
God. 55 

Uprightneſs, then, is a conformity i 


the divine and human Jaws; and | 
en Ce 


term, III. 


adeavour to ſhew that in this moral and 
rectitude conſiſts our ſecurity, 
1. From ſhame. | 
2. From remorſe of conſcience. 
z. From puniſhment temporal and 


rrmal. 
"Pick, In the obſervance of the laws of 
God and of our country, conſiſts our ſe- 
curity from ſhame. Men naturally de- 
re to be thought well of in general; and 
there are particular perſons, whom we ſo 
love or revere, that we would not forfeit 
their good opinion of us for any thing 
tis world contains; and others, perhaps, 
f ill affected to us, that we ſhould be 
bath to give them occaſion to triumph 
over our weakneſs ; or the pleaſure to re- 
joice at our diſgrace. | 
Reputation is as dear to ſome men as 
their lives. Some have not been able to 
ouliye the loſs of it. Others have thought 
ro hazards, no labours, no auſterities, too 
great to retrieve it. That men put a 
ery great value upon it, there needs no 


about to leſſen 1t, muſt do it at his peril, 
A hurt of this kind will not fail to raiſe 
{me reſentment in the breaſt of every 
uferer. If unmerited, thoſe who have 
litle reſtraint upon them, from any reli- 
us conſiderations, will be ſure, as they 
J te occaſion, to retaliate the wrong that 
dath been done them: and if deſerved, 

de inſtrument of ſo painful a ſenſation 
will have derived upon himſelf an enmity 
E o his perſon, and a vigilance to find him 
. faulty; and perhaps a miſrepreſentation 
| of him, if innocent. And indeed a good 
character is of that importance, that not 
to value it very highly, is to be profligate. 
and thoſe who pretend not to care what 
be hers ſay of them, are miſtaken, if they 
re ſerious men. For it is the power of 

being good, and of ineſtimable price. 
The hopes of it incite to what is laudable, 
ad the attainment of it makes us careful 
u preſerve it, and ſtudious to improve it. 
Now ſhame is the ſenſe of a loſs of re- 
putation, of our having done ſomething 
lich we ſhould not have done, and for 
ing done which, men will have a bad 
opumon of us. And what ſurer courſe 


tie mind, than by being ſtrict obſervers 

of the laws of God and of our country ? 
With regard to the laws of God, to 

Mora laws, there is a dignity and grace- 
eſs in virtue, To be faperior to a 
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cher proof, than that whoever goes 


can we take to avoid this uneaſineſs of 
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temptation, is greatneſs, as well as = 
neſs. To ſubdue inordinate affections, 
and to bring into captivity every irregular 
thought to the obedience of the law of 
God, is a victory that ſhews more con- 
duct and courage, and ought to be mat- 
ter of greater triumph, than to conquer 
armies. In vice there is a meanneſs, a 
reproach to our reaſon, a reflection upon 
our diſcretion, an impeachment of that 
patience, and fortitude, and ſteady reſo- 
lution, by which great and good men ab- 
ſtain from whatever is miſbecoming or 
unworthy of them, or will be ſhameful to 
them. That vicious men do themſelves 
think vice to be ſhameful, is evident, in 
that they chooſe to practiſe it ſecretly ; and 
if they are diſcovered, yet, to avoid as 
much of ſhame as they can, find it neceſ- 
fary to extenuate their faults ; and ſome- 
times to prevent diſcovery, and the ſhame 
conſequent upon it, are guilty of the 
greateſt crimes that can be committed ; 
and through impatience of other's con- 
ſciouſneſs of their folly, are ſometimes 
tempted to wiſh the witneſſes of it out of 
the world, even though there be no appre- 
henſion they will divulge it. They are 
in pain in the company of ſober men, ha- 
ving a miigiving of heart that others 
know what they know amiſs of them- 
ſelves ; the true reaſon of ſeeking a re- 
fuge, and finding a pleaſure, in the con- 
verſation of thoſe, of whom they know as 
much ill as they know of themſelves. 
Mutual guilt fears no imputation, it not 
only doth not accuſe, but excuſes, and 


even juſtifies by ſuch ſort of reaſonings, as 


to the parties concerned appear plauſible, 
and of which it is their intereſt and their 
comfort not to ſee the error. Why ſhould 
one have a great deal, and another no- 
thing, is to them a ſufficient argument for 
the invading the property of any man; 
forgetting that their own idleneſs, and 
lewdneſs, and intemperance, are the cauſe 
that they have no property of their own, 
or that others are backward to give them 
what they foreſee will not better theircon- 
dition. There are men, it is ſaid, who 
boaſt themſelves of their wickedneſs, and, 
in their own repreſcntation of their im- 
moral atchievements, make themſelves a 
great deal worſe than they are, from 
whence it ſhould ſeem as if they thought, 
not infamy, but reputation belonged to 
their evil deeds. _ Butin'this there may be 
a miſtake, The praiſe they ſolicit is not 

to 
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hath firſt agreed an 
made a law? Is it not better for one's 
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to the evil deed, but to the dexterity and 
addreſs, to the activity and diſpatch, to the 
intrepidity and preſence of mind, with 
which it is committed. For all theſe qua- 
lities, when applied to laudable purpoſes, 
are really laudable. But no man ſure can 
think that wickedneſs 1s an honour to him. 
The utmoſt that can be ſaid is, that mo- 
deſty, by degrees, may be impaired. 
That, from an impatience of reproach, 
they may reſolve not to be affected with 
it. And, after having done violence to 
themſelves in ſuppreſſing tlie ſenſe and 
feeling of it, may appear as unconcerned 
for their immoral behaviour as if they 
were innocent. This, however, hinders 
not, but that there will for ever be a great 
deal of difference between the impudence 
of a proſtitute, and the confidence of a 
clear conſcience. 

Let us ſee, in the next place, whether 
the violation of human laws, reaſonable 
and equitable, be not alſo matter of ſuame 
to every ſerious man who wiſhes the peace 
of ſocieties, or makes a conſcience of his 
duty to God. = 5 
That the law- makers do themſelves of- 
ten break the laws : that there is a gene- 
ral remiſſneſs in the execution of them: 
that ſome in power like it better that men 
ſhould rather be obnoxious to the laws, 
than puniſhed by them: that numbers are 
equally guilty of the ſame violations; and 
that ſome will argue, what is not evil in 
itſelf may be innocently done, though for- 
bidden by human laws, the penalty being 
ſubmitted to upon diſcovery; are conſider- 
ations that may leſſen the terror of break- 
ing human laws, but not the ſhame, or at 
leaſt not the ſhamefulneſs. 8 

But, beſides that the laws of men are 
to be obeyed for the ſake of God, is there 


no ſhame in pe that law which one 


country that its Jaws ſhould be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, than that they ſhould not? And 
is there no ſhame in having ſo little re- 
gard to the welfare of one's country, as 
to break the laws of it one's ſelf, and to 
ſhew others the way to do ſo too? On the 
other hand, is there no dignity in doing 
that which is right, if, for no other reaſon 
but for this, becauſe it is right? Is there 
no greater dignity in doing that which is 
right, the fewer there be that do it? Is 
there not ſtill greater dignity in doing 
that Which is right, the more one may do 


conſented ſhould be 


The hypocrite well knows the ni 


SeR, IX. 
_ yore is wrong with impunity? Be- 
:des, 15 there no ſhame in being diſcover 
ed ? Doth not that term ſuppoſe one is 
found. doing what one ſhould. not do? 
Doth it not alſo ſuppoſe one is doing it in 
a Covert way, and in a clandeſtine man. 
ner? And is it worthy 2 man of honour 
and virtue to do any thing which he is 
afraid ſhould be known; that he ſhould 
bluſh to be ſurpriſed in, that he ſhould be 
troubled to hear of ? If it be not right 
why does he attemptit? If it be righ, 
why is he afraid to appear in it? Doe, 
not the being ſurpriſed in a thing one 
ſhould not do, confound a man that hath 
any modeſty ? Does he know which way 

to look, or what to ſay ? | 

There are ſome, indeed, who, ſenſible 
enough of ſhame, in departing from cer. 
tain frivolous rules of honour of their own 
making, hve in the utter contempt of the 
laws of Jod and man ſhameleſs ; and not 
only ſo, but arrogate alſo a ſort of reputa- 
tion to their immoral and unlaw{ul actions, 
and often make themſelves a great deal 
worſe than they are, purely for the mag- 
nanimity they think there is in being 
above reſtraint, But let them not be miſ- 
taken. Shame doth not leſs attend them, 
becauſe they have learnt. to glory in it. 
The end and deſign of laws is to curb the 
vicious and irregular appetites of men. 
And where 1s the reputation of owning 
they are ſo much more vicious and irre- 
gular than other people, that the laws 
themſelves arc not able to reſtrain them? 

With regard to many laws purely po- 
litical, there are alſo multitudes who 
profeffedly live, and allow them- 
elves in the breach of them? Conceiv- 
ing, perhaps, that what is not evil in 1t- 
ſelf is therefore innocent; that their num- 
bers will keep them in countenance, and 


protect them ſrom ſhame; and that there 


can be no great harm in the violation of 
theſe laws, fo long as they are ready to 
ſubmit to the penalty of them, if they be 
diſcovered. _ | 

And however ready they may be to 
ſubmit to the penalty of the laws they 
violate, yet is there no ſhame in penalty! 
Have rewards and penalties loſt their na- 
ture, or if praiſe attends the one, dot 
not diſgrace adhere to the other ? 

There is, therefore, no ſecurity from 
ſhame but in . but in a ſtrict 
conformity to the divine and human laws. 
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. virtue, and how much it concerns his 
0 intereſt that men ſhould have a 
ood” opinion of his integrity. And there- 
"re, though be is not upright, yet he 
retends to be fo. But as this in him is 
Gthmulation, and not virtue, ſo the event 
is generally the ſame to him and to other 
wicked men. He cannot always be upon 
his guard. There are times when the 
xo obſerver will ſee through, or at leaſt 
have reaſon to ſuſpect, that artful beha- 
viour, by which he would ſteal away the 
reputation which only bclongs to upright 
men. And the world is generally ſo ill- 
natured, that whomever they ſuſpect, 
they detame. | 
But what diſgrace can ever attend the 


man who does his duty? Who, conſider- - 


ing his own imbecility, thinks it a privi- 
rilzge to be under the reſtraint of whole- 
ſome rules, and his greateſt honour to 
obey them ? Wrapped in his own virtue, 
envy and malice cannot hurt him. The 
love and eſteem of all good men are en- 
gaged to protect and defend him. 


But were it polible for men to wear 


this diſguiſe without ſuſpicion, and to fin 


f privately that they ſhould not be found 


out, and that ſhame ſhould not always be 
the conſequence of evil deeds ; yet let 
them not hereby think themſelves ſecure 
ſo long as they ſhall be ſubject, 

2. To remorſe of conſcience. 

Peace of mind is the greateſt bleſſing 
man can have, and that alone which gives 
a relith to all other enjoyments. This is 
what we aim at in all our purſuits, and if 
we can be {0 happy as to arrive at it, is 
an ample recompenſe of all our labours. 
Neither riches, nor honours, nor prefer- 
ments, nor popular applauſe, nor great 
men's favour, can beſtow it. The only 
ſource from. whence it ſprings is a man's 
own breaſt, which, kept clean and unpol- 
luted, will be an inexhauſtible fountain 
of the moſt refreſhing waters. Nothing 
but uprightneſs can ſecure to us this peace 
of mind, this lovely tranquillity. There 
us no peace, ſaith my God, to the wicked. 
For every man, who is conſcious to him- 
{elf of evil deeds, carries about with him 
his own accuſer, his own tormentor : be- 
fore he has committed the premeditated 
crime, his thoughts are ſo taken up with 
the proſpect of ſome preſent pleafure or 
advantage reſulting from it, that he ſees 
not the dreadful conſequences that will at- 
tend it; but, after the evil actiön is once 
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done, and cannot, if he would give ten 
thouſand worlds, be undone; when the 
guilt that ſeemed little before it was in- 
curred, is now enhanced, and the ſatisfact- 
ion or benefit that was before propoſed, 
is now diminiſhed ; then it is, that in- 
numerable uneaſy thoughts are apt to 
crowd upon him in a tumultuous manner; 
then it is, that he feels the inſufferable 
pain and anguiſh of a wounded ſpirit. 
What refuge does he hope for in retire- 
ment; whilſt the fatal arrow ſlicks faſt in 
his fide, and the mind is at leiſure to lay 
before him a faithful repreſentation of 
what he dreads to behold? And when, 
for eaſe, he would change his ſolitude for 


ſociety ; then it is, that, in the midſt of 


his amuſements and diverſions, the re- 
membrance of guilt obtrudes itſelf upon 
him, and damps the jollity of all his en- 
tertainments. Then it is, that he muſt 
be forced to hear the like crimes he is 
guilty of condemned in others, and apply 
the ſame cenſures to himſelf which are 


duc to them, with an aching heart. What 


fort of ſecurity 1s this, to walk diſhoneſtly 
in by-paths and'crooked ways unſeen of 
men, if we ourſelves diſapprove the irre- 
gular ſteps we take, and for ever lament, 


that we would retreat, and cannot? What 


avails it any man to have hid his theft, 
his murder, his adultery, his perjury from 
men ? The all-ſeeing eye hath diſcovered 
him, and the Almighty. with a ſtretched 


out arm, purſues him. 
But it may be, there are ſome ſo ac- 


cuſtomed to do evil, of ſo loſt a reputa- 


tion, and of fo ſeared a conſcience, that 
they are inſenſible of ſhame, incapable of 
remorſe; and who, if theſe were all the 
diſmal conſequences of. doing evil, find 
no. diſcouragement from hence. If the 
violations of the laws of God and man 
were attended with no other dangers than 
infamy, and after reflections full of hor- 
ror, they are as ſecure from any appre- 
henſions of theſe as uprightneſs itſelf can 
make them. But God be thanked, theſe 
ſhamelefs hardened wretches are ſtill of 
the ſame weak frame and make with other 
men, are ſtill as ſenſible of external pain, 
fear puniſhment, and fear death ſtill ike 
other men : and the leſs they believe of 
another world, the more unwilling they 
are to be hurried out of this: whi 
brings me to obſerve, 


3. That their fancied ſecurity in the 


two former reſpects, wil! but more effect- 
ually 
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ually expoſe them to thoſe dangers which 
they do, and muſt fear, and from which 
the upright man alone can poſlibly be ſe- 
cure, viz. of temporal and eternal puniſh- 


ment. The proſpect of ſome preſent 


pleaſure or profit is the great temptation 


to wicked men to fin, which would be of 


little conſideration to them, if they were 
thoroughly acquainted with virtue, auho/e 
aways are ways of pleaſantneſi, and all 
-whoſe paths are peace; and which, as it 
is, would hardly be a temptation great 
enough to overcome them, if they were 
not buoyed up with the hopes of impu- 
nity. ; 
But let not the wicked man flatter him- 
ſelf that he ſhall go unpuniſhed, either in 
this world, or in the world to come. His 
deſigns may be deeply laid; his ſchemes 


may be cunningly contrived ; his out- 


ward behaviour may be ſo plauſible as 
not to be ſuſpected: he may have ſucceed- 
ed in his dark practices ſo often without 
diſcovery, as to be confirmed in his opi- 
nion, that he ſhall never be found out; 
he may have blamed the miſconduct of 
others who have miſcarried in their wick- 


ed enterprizes, and fancy that he him- 


ſelf, in the ſame caſes, could have uſed 


greater dexterity, and that however they 


were taken in the crafty wilineſs that they 
had imagined, yet he could have eſcaped. 
But, after all, he cannot be more wary 


to attempt a villany, than others will be 
The laws 
were made for the ſecurity of the com- 


watchful to diſcover him. 


munity, and the breaker of them is a 
common enemy. To hurt one man, 1s to 


alarm the neighbourhood : and every 


man that regards his own ſafety, will in 
this reſpe& be concerned for that of 
others; and will think it his intereſt to 


- purſue the invader of it, and bring him 


to juſtice, both that he may be freed from 
any future apprehenſion of injuries from 
him, and that others, being terrified by 
the example of his puniſhment, may be 
afraid to offend. - 
It is very rare that any notable crime 
hath eſcaped being brought to light; and 
the numbers yearly convicted and con- 
demned tothe puniſhments they deſerved, 
might convince any man, that was not 
too fond of his own parts, that running 
the ſame hazards, he would not be likely 
to be more fortunate. No man that does 
evil is ever ſecure, however ſecret. He 
may look about to ſee who ſeeth, but he 


fearfulneſs to attempt; there is 


My Sect. IX. 
is not ſure he is not ſeen. If ch 

neſs of the night invite, the eee 
often betrays. If the villain goes alone 
there 1s uſually a miſgiving of heart and 
; { 
ſlowneſs to diſpatch what was N14 
and a diſorder in his own ſcheme, and an 
invitation of reſiſtance, all which tend to 
diſcovery. In the confidence of an ac- 
complice, there is no better ſecurity, 


What his fidelity would hide, his inad. 


vertence may diſcloſe. What the preſent 
friendſhip conceals, future diſagreements 
may lay open. Who is ſafe from the 
weakneſs, or folly, or paſſion of a frail 
criminal ? What wicked man is above the 
temptation that may be offered for a 
wanted diſcovery ? What taciturnity is to 
be expected in the decay of parts, or loſs 
of ſenſes, which in the courſe of life may 
happen to any man? What ſagacity can 
foreſee all the queſtions that may be put 
to ſuſpected perſons ? or be able to evade 
the force of them, or to contrive a defence 
ſo connected, ſo uniform, ſo agreeing in 
all its parts, as that the audience ſhall not 
fail to pity the falſely accuſed, and retire 
under a full perſuaſion of their innocence ? 
Or what, if a wicked partner ſhould re- 
pent, and not being able to make reſtitu- 
tion for the wrongs he hath done, ſhould, 
under the terrors of his conſcience, think 
himſelf obliged, in his laſt moments, when 


he is launching out into eternity, to con- 


feſs his crimes, and fearing no other re- 
proach like that of his own heart, to de- 
clare who it was that betrayed him into 
them, or aſſiſted him in them? | 

But if men of this bad character are 
uſually ſo hardened, that nothing of this 
needeth to be feared (though this in fact 
hath often happened), yet who is always 
ſo wary and circumſpett in doing ill, and 
after he hath done it, that he can be ſure 
he ſhall not betray himſelf? There is a 
hurry and a confuſion that attends guilt, 
in the midſt of which thoſe very things 
are often done to cover, which effectually 
expoſe the wicked perſon. God Al- 
mighty will infatuate him, that he may 
deſtroy himſelf. He is afraid where 10 


fear is. He fleeth when no man purſacth; 


and, as it were, offers himſelf up to the 
puniſhment he ſeeks to eſcape. 

But, alas! what are temporal pu. 
niſhments compared with eternal ! 
thoſe are to be dreaded becauſe they are 
more immediate; theſe are juſtly "be, 
| | ; 
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Able, in that they are more exquiſite and 


more laſting. Therefore let not he heart 


man be ſet in bim to do evil, becauſe ſen- 
5 ts 2 executed ſpeedily againſt him. 
Nor let him flatter himſelf that this is at 
ſo great a diſtance. How ſhort in the 
longeſt life compared with eternity! It 
is eren as nothing. At beſt it is but a 
ſpan long; and od Almighty, incenſed 
at the diſobedience of men, may be pro- 
voked to cut it ſhorter than they are 
aware of. When a man is deſcending to 
me grave, and muſt enter into an eternal 
fate of happineſs or miſery, according as 


he hath obeyed or diſobeyed the laws of 


his Maker, what are all he pleaſures of 
fn which he hath enjoyed for a ſeaſon ? 
What ſecurity is it to him to have been 
able to evade the examinations of an 
earthly magiſtrate, and to have eſcaped 
the puniſhment aſſigned to the breach of 


human laws? The damnation that he hath. 


been ſo often warned of, and which ſeem- 
ed at a diltance, now lingereth not, and 
the juſt vengeance of God is ready to 


' overtake him. In vain doth he call to 


the hills to hide him, and to the rocks 
to cover him, for all things are nated and 
epened to the all-ſeeing eyes of the ſupreme 
judge with whom he now hath to do. 
Nor hath there been any thing heretofore 
ſo ſecret, which ſhall not now be made 
manifeſt, Now the upright and the wick- 
ed ſhall hear their reſpective dooms pro- 
nounced. Come, ye blefſed of my Father, 


receive the kingdom prepared for you, Go, 


je curſed, into everlaſtin fire. 
: 7 by the 3 it hath 
appeared, that there is no ſecurity from 
lame, or remorſe of conſcience, or pre- 
ſent or future puniſhment, but in upright- 
neſs, or a conduct agreeable to the laws 
of God and of our country. But before 
| conclude this diſcourſe, I beg leave to 
obſerve, that as there is an upright- 
veſs required in keeping, fo there is in 
explaining, theſe laws ; and that ſecurity 
in all the fore-mentioned reſpects will 
belong, as to the upright obſcrver only, 
1 only, to the upright interpreter of 
em, | | 
The groſs of mankind can neither be 
their own counſellors in matters of human 
lay without prejudice to their temporal 
intereſts: nor their own caſuiſts in matters 
of divine law without hazard to their ſpi- 
ritual : nor at any time competent judges 
i their own caſe, | 
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Hence ariſes a neceſſity that ſome men 
ſhould apply themſelves in a particular 
manner to the ſtudy of theſe laws, and to 
get therein ſuch knowledge as may enable 
them to adviſe thoſe who ſhall conſult 
them, what may be done with ſafety in 
points of law, or conſcience. 

To invite applications to them for their 
advice, they profeſs themſelves ready and 
able to give it. The higher are their 
ſtations, and the greater their reputation 
for ſkill in their ſeveral - profeſſions, the 
greater 1s the authority and influence of 
their opinions and doctrines. 

If they miſlead, how many do they 
miſlead? And if thoſe who are miſled 
are men of power, how fatal, how 
extenſive may be the miſchief of the 
error? 5 

Hiſtories will ſafficiently inform us, 
that illegalities warranted to be law, and 
indefenſible tenets preſſed upon the con- 
ſcience for goſpel, by their reſpective 
great profeſſors, have ſubverted king- 
doms. 

But what could be a ſufficient motive? 
Naturally, if there be no bias upon the 
mind, men chooſe to ſay that which they 
really think, and it is with reluctance that 
they ever bring themſelves to ſay other- 
wiſe. No other motive hath appeared, 
than to gratify the mean appetite, which 
they could not forego, to a greater for- 
tune, or a higher ſtation, by pleaſing 
men, who could enrich them, and ad- 


vance them. 


But do they ſeek to pleaſe men? If they 


yet ſeek to pleaſe men, they will not be the 


fervants of Chriſt. 

And if in theſe caſes they cannot be 
ſaid to walk uprightly, neither will 21 
be found to walk ſecurely. Their hig 
character will not ſkreen them from re- 
proach, but rather expoſe them to it. 
Or if others ſhould acquit them, they 
would yet condemn themſelves. More- 


over, it is required both of the diſpenſers 


of the laws of the realm, and of the fteww- 
ards of the myſteries of God, that men be 
found faithful; and, if they be not, He 


that is higher than the higheſt, regardeth ; 


and there be higher than they. 

Away, then, with all theſe temptations 
which do ſo cafily beſet unſteady, covet- 
ous, and ambitious men. Away with this 
childiſh fondaeſs for outward pomp and 
ſplendour, for corruptible riches, for de- 
ceitful favour, Our education here, and 


our 
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our experience every where, will teach 
us the emptineſs and vanity of theſe tri- 
fles. To a man who daily conſiders his 
mortality, and that he is going to the 
land where all things are forgotten, what 
are the greateſt earthly advantages which 
the greateſt prince hath to beſtow, com- 
pared with the ſatisfaction of his own 
conſcience here, and the glory which ſhall 
be revealed in him hereafter ? Then, . 
not our heart reproach us ſo long as we 
live. Let us keep our integrity, though 
we die. Uprightneſs 1s the greateſt or- 
nament of the greateſt men of all pro- 
feſſions. It conciliates truſt and confi- 
dence, affection and friendſhip; for it is 


the greateſt ſecurity can be given to men, 


that we will not injure them, nor deceive 
them. There is no fortune ſo low, nor 
aſpect ſo mean, to which it doth not add 
a value and a beauty. The perſon adorn- 
ed with it may poſſeſs his ſuperiority with- 
out envy, and his frailty without cenſure. 
It diſarms the malevolent of his malice, 
and the puniſhed of his reſentment. It 
gives a ſerenity in ſolitude, a cheerful- 
neſs in ſociety, a pleaſure in devotion, 
a conſolation in milery, and, at the ap- 


proach of death, hopes full of immor- 


tality. 


SERMON lu. 
On Public Worſhip. 


PS ALM XXvi. 8. 


Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy houſe, and 
dhe place where thine Honour dwelleth, 


b . worſhip God and to find a pleaſure 

in doing ſo, is to arrive at the high- 

eſt pitch of happineſs that man is capable 
of enjoying upon earth. | 

He who 1s the author of our being, 

who holdeth our ſoul in life, who giv- 


eth us all things richly to enjoy, who 
 heereth the ſupplications of his ſervants, 
and when he heareth doth forgive, hath 


a right to our, devotion, and makes our 
piety to him an indiſpenſable duty in us. 
That that which is our duty may allo be 
our delight, how earneſtly ought it to be 
defired! i 

No leſs than eternal life is propoſed as 
the reward of our ſervice; and if, in the 
mean time, we can bring ourſelves ſo to 


love this ſervice, as to think it perfect 
7 


Sect. IX. 


freedom, how will it invite us to e 
in it ! how muſt it pleaſe us when 
ſo employed ! 

The great difficulty of our Chriſtian 
courſe, is ſo to conduct ourſelves amidg 
the pleaſures of this world as not to be 
drawn aſide from the paths of virtue and 
religion in purſuit of them; and if once 
we can be fo bleſſed of God, as to find a 


ngage 
we are 


pleaſure in dedicating ourſelves to him 


and to his ſervice, ſuperior to that of any 
earthly enjoyment, it will be to antici- 
pate our future bliſs, and in the preſent 
ſtate, to have a foretaſte of the joys of 
heaven. 5 
Senſual pleaſures, which we ſo eagerly 
purſue for the gratification of the preſent 
appetite we have to them, if forbid, are 
enjoyed with remorſe, and, if allowed, 


periſh in the enjoyment : but, if once we 


can arrive to take a pleaſure in devotion, 
if once we can be ſo influenced, O God! 
by thy holy ſpirit, as to love the babi— 
tation of thy houſe, and the place where 
thine Honour adwelleth; how ſincere, 
how laſting will our ſatis faction be? How 
will the thoughts of loving thee, and being 
beloved by thee, complete every other 
Joy, and be a preſent help in every 
trouble ? Whoever ſhall be fo happy as 


to have reaſon to think this his caſe, will 


find nothing upon earth he can defire 
in compariſon of thee; will regret the 
loſs of every opportunity to wait upon 
thee; will think one day in thy courts 
better than a thouſand. 

If this be ſo, it cannot but be a very 
proper inquiry, how this love of God's 
houſe, how this pleaſure in devotion, is to 
be attained. 

The only means to beget in us this 
love, to make us capable of this exalted 
pleaſure, is innocency of life. I ill 
awaſh my hands in innocency (ſays the holy 


_ pfalmnuit), and ſo wwill 1 go 1 thine altar. 


And then it follows, almoſt in the next 
words, Lord, I have loved the habitation of 
thy houſe, and the place where thine Honour 
awelieth, 

Innocency of life will prepare us to 
take a pleaſure in devotion, from the 


conſideration, 3 
I. Of thoſe fins of infirmity which, in 


that ſlate, we are ſtill liable to, and carn- 


eſtly deſire may be forgiven us. 
II. Of thoſe mercies which we want to 
receive, and hope will be beſtowed upon 


us. Il. of 


Germ, IV. 


III. Of thoſe benefits which we have 

W realy received, and for which it cannot 

bat be agreeable to us to return bur 
dans. 


Innocency of life will prepare us to 
take a pleaſure in devotion, 

Firſt, From the conſideration of thoſe 
us of infirmity which, in that ſtate, we 
xe fill liable to, and earneſtly defire may 
be forgiven us. 

The innocent perſon is he who ſincere- 
endeavours to obey the whole will of 
God, and to make himſelf as perfect 
1 his frail nature will permit him to 


The greateſt finner, who fincerely re- 


eld, becomes, in the fight of God, an 
. nnocent perſon 3 and the innocent per- 
fn ſubmitting involuntarily to moral 
veakneſſes and infirmitics, doth not, in the 
q it of God, who knows whereof he 1s 
made, forfeit his innocence, 
: But fill, theſe infirmities, though they 
l ve not heinous in their nature, being ſuch 
L u the belt Chriſtians will be often liable 
af tb; nor wilful in the commiſſion of 
3 When, being ſuch as have eſcaped the 
8 Int guard he hath always had over him- 
Y lf againſt them; yet, being all depar- 
» ures from the rule of duty, which he en- 
l fevours punctually to perform; and de- 
'* Wifi of that perfection which he ought 
ie days to aim at and purſue; and, in a 
85 tran degree, offenſive to God, ai 
15 furer eyes than to behold any iniquity, they 
come matter of humiliation and repent- 
4 wee, make him ſenſible of his own weak- 

* Whiband inſufficiency to do any thing good 
bes 1 himſelf, and point out to him the ne- 
b tity of his dependance upon God, both 
J br the forgiveneſs of theſe inſtances of 
wr k frailty, and for the divine afliſtance 
q ee fincere endeavours after greater 
14 Kreddion, for the time to come. 

k The innocent perſon, therefore, in all 
19 *. deriations from the paths of virtue, 
4. ul 2 load upon him which he wants to 
128 d eaſed of, The having condemned 
% in a tranſient thought, when ſirſt 
3 wok notice of them as irregular and 

Wi, contents him not. The returns of 

„in emu times of devotion are accept- 
Kee; de o him. He waits for them with 
vience, Like as the hart deſiretht the 

ut 0 | 2. % lengeth his foul after thee, 
p00 wid. He ſeeks thee early where thou 
1 te found. He proftrates himſelf 

of WM ite. He confeſſes his fins unto 
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thee which he, in thought, word, or 
deed, hath committed ſince he laſt had 
the happineſs to approach thee. He 
knows he is ſincere, and is aflured he 
ſhall be forgiven, His heart condemns 
him not, and therefore hath he con- 
fidence towards God, He riſes from his 
knees refreſhed and comforted. He con- 
ſiders himſelf as a new man. He nei- 
ther hates, nor envies, nor meditates re- 
venge, but all is quiet and calm within 
his breaſt. He hath a clear conſcience 


with reſpect to all that is paſt, and a firm 


reſolution to endeavour to keep it fo for 
the time to come. The account is made 
up between God and his ſoul. He hath 
done all that his frail nature will permit 
and conſequently all that is demanded 
towards his acceptance as a good and 
faithful ſervant; and ſhould his /cl 
be required of him this very night, this 
very moment, he hath no miſgivings of 
heart, but that he ſhall enter into the 
Joy of his Lord. 5 
How is he pleaſed when he retires from 
his devotions, to think that he hath been 
doing his duty; that he hath concurred 


with the influences of the Holy Spirit to- 


wards the making himſelf a better man; 
that he hath not grieved his angel whom 
God hath aſſigned him for his guardian; 
that joy ſhall be in heaven over him, 
whether he be a /rmer that repenteth, 
or one of thoſe, who, in the language of 
our Saviour, need no repentance ; that he 1s 
in the favour of the Almighty, and may 
depend upon his protection; that, if he 
hath neither the parts, nor the learning, 
nor the beauty, nor the health, nor the 
fortune, nor the intereit, which are the 
lot of others, yet he hath God for his 
friend ; and that no man hving 1s of any 
more real value than he is of in the fight 

of God? With what cheerfulneſs doth 
he buſy himſelf all the day after in fome 
proper employment, by which he may 
lorify his Maker, and be uſeful to his 
eee And how ſincere are 
all the pleaſures which he innocently en- 
joys, whilſt they receive no abatement 
from any anxious thoughts of neglected 
duty intermixing with them? Ard when 
he recollects the errors of the day, and 
ſees what he hath thought, or ſaid, or 
done amiſs, led thereto by human paſſions, 
how doth he again deſire the time of the 
evening ſacriſice, that he may again 
make his peace with God, through the 
Uu merits 
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merits of the unſinning obedience of his 
ſpotleſs Redeemer ? 

If then, O Lord ! thy houſe be a place 
of reſt to the fincere mind of the innocent 
ſupplicant; if his approach thither be ac- 
ceptable to thee whom he chiefly defires 
to pleaſe; if there he meets with thy 
never- failing compaſſions to thoſe infir- 


mities which he himſelf deplores; if there 
he is looſed from the bands of his fins, and 


receives the forgiveneſs which he aſks ; if 
there he obtains that peace of conſcience 
which will make him eaſy in this life, and 
give him hopes of a better, how is it 
poſſible for him not to /ove the habitation of 
thy houſe, and the place where thine Honour 
davelleth ? | ; 

But what pleaſure hath the impenitent 
perſon in a rm attendance at the houſe 
of God? how late doth he always, 


either through negligence, or on ſet pur- 


Pole, come to it? how tedious doth he 
think his confinement ? how inſupportable 
is all that is doing there? how doth he 
long to be releaſed from ſo painful a taſk ? 


how buſy is his eye in reaching in variet 


of matter to divert him? how often dot 

he ſhift his poſture without being eaſy in 
any? or, to prevent his being reſtleſs, 
how doth he get into a train of idle 
thoughts wholly foreign to the preſent 
buſineſs, without perceiving how unſeem- 


Iy he laughs or frowns as his thoughts 


pleaſe or diſpleaſe him, in order to wear 
away the time inſenſibly which, otherwiſe, 
cannot fail of being burthenſome to him? 

But if he doth not barely attend, but 
Preſumes hkewiſe to mix in the common 


| ſervice, conſcious as he is of his own inlin- 


cerity, where is the pleaſure of a ſolemn 


mockery ? of offering the /acrifice of a fol? 


of {inning where he ſhould repent ?'and of 
treaſuring up wrath againſt the day of 
wrath, in the very place where he ſhould 


be imploring mercy ? 


For the impenitent perſon to attend at 
the houſe of God out of cuſtom, and with 


deſign to keep up a tolerable reputation 


in the world, is poſſible ; but to deſire to 
do this, and to take a pleaſure in doing it, 
ks impoſſible, 

Bur, ſecondly, innocency of life will 
Prepare us to take a pleaſure in devotion 
from the conſideration of thoſe mercies 
which we want to receive, and hope will 
be beſtowed upon us. 

In our paſſage through this troubleſome 
world, ſome things we cannot but deſire, 


Sea, IX. 


| 
as neceſſary to our ſubſiſtence, and ſome 
we may very lawfully aſk, as conducive 
to our happineſs. E very good and perfect 
gift, we know, cometh from above. Our | 
being is from God, and fo is the ſupport / 
of it. And it cannot but be a great plea- | 
ſure to the innocent to conſider, that 254 ; 
heavenly Father knoweth that they baue 
need of all theſe things : and that ſince they | 
have firſt ſought the kingdom of God and his | 
righteouſneſs, all theſe things will be added . 
unto them. | , 
The innocent may aſk indecd for that, | 
as good, which is not fo, and be denied. 5 
But it 1s no leſs a pleaſure to them who 
always aſk with ſubmiſſion to the will of 7 
God, to think that they ſhall be denied 
what is not fit for them to have, than it is 4 
to be aſſured, that 20 good thing ſhall wa 
he witheld from them that live a godly life, 

The innocent believe they ſhall receive 7 
a reward of their virtues, becauſe God 
hath promiſed they ſhall do ſo; and, upon 
the ſame grounds, do they look for the 
efficacy of their prayers. Having firſt] * 
lived after ſuch a manner as that they may | 
reaſonably hope they are in the favour of 0 
God; they are verily perſuaded, that 
auhatever they ſhall aſk in prayer, believ- 


ing, they ſhall either in kind, or nil =" 
value, molt certainly receive. And if ſo, th 
in proportion to the concern they hae in 
to ſucceed, will be the pleaſure of toe g. 
devotions which they hope will prevail, . 4 
To aſk, is to conſider God as d an 
giver of all good things to his creatures ſl 
and his creatures as dependants upon him - - 
for whatever they do, or can enjoy, Ou a., 
aſking, under theſe conſiderations, f d. 
us for his favour, and is that ſort of * 
deſert towards him which he expects fron - ; 
us, and will be pleaſed with. Now, u .; | 
innocent cannot but have an extreme de biz 
light in doing what they know will be a 5 
ceptable to God, as well as in aiming i tin 
procure what they conceive will be bene en 
ficial to themſelves. un 
Innocence gives the devout an open ud! 
neſs, and a freedom in their acceſs to ti ul! 
mercy-ſeat. There is a confidence | * 
the mind of the innocent, that ag I 
approach will be acceptable. Tix io, 
conſider that they are invited and _ A 
raged by the Father of mercies to M tue; 
dreſs themſelves unto him. £/ "9 gr 
ſhall have. Ye have mt, berate Mi; 
aſk not. And that their drawing en 
te him will not be interpreted ®, bt 
i | 
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bold intruſion into his preſence, ſo long as 
they are conſcious to themſelves that their 
heart is not far from him. No, their 
ful is athirſt for God, yea even for 
the living God. They are deſirous to 
ane, and to appear before the preſence of 
od. | 
Beſides, the innocent perſon hath a 

larger and more extenſive view than that 
of his own intereſt; and deſires that all 
[WM rankind may be as innocent and as 


happy as himſelf. And if ſo, what a 


„peaſure is it to him to think, that poſſibly 
. the peace and proſperity of his country 


0 my, in ſome meaſure, be owing to his 
f WH tevotions ? what a delight is it to him to 
4 reflect, that many a ſinner, at his inſtance, 
y may be permitted to ſee the error of his 


ways; and, through his pious importuni- 
ty with God for him, may be converted 
and live? or, hath he a friend in diſtreſs, 


od who is as dear to him as his own ſoul, 
on how muſt he deſire that God would have 
7 roercy upon him ? and how will he be 
rk] 


fled with joy, if he may, with reaſon, 
preſume, that God will be entreated for 
lim? | | 
But, what inducement have the impe- 
titent to love the houſe of God from theſe 
conſiderations ? For, if they attcibute 


io, tneir temporal felicity to their own art 
a contrivance; or to mere fortune and 
nol chance ; what pleaſure is it to aſk the 
1 Amighty for thoſe benefits which they 
"WF tink they can beſtow upon themſelves; 
1 | ir, which will be given, or withheld, as 
ui it (hall happen, whether they will or no? 

* I if they allow all things to be under 
- * bs direction of Providence; what hope 


* tad of God, to which they have forfeit- 
'y 0 & their title? 7% friendſhip they 
* tare contraſted with /e awvorld, is en- 
a with God, For them to aſk any 
lng of the Divine Majeſty they have 
ended, without firſt having begged of 
1 lim to be reconciled to them, is to inſult, 
not to petition; and the prayer they 
lull ofer, will, at once, be fruitleſs, and 
Roroke. Are ye come to inquire of me? 
41 live, ſaith the Lord God, 1 will not be 
WMured of by you. | 
And though the ungodly do ſome- 


o 4 times ; , 

TT þ proſper in the aworld, yet is there 
aak great deal of difference between 
f Mat 15 iv b 8 'r 

ing Wd od to ſome as a 
4 2 "am; and permitted to others as a 


Mation and a ſnare, In this reſpect, 
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b there of obtaining thoſe mercies at the 


659 
a ſmall thing which the righteous hath, is 
better than great riches of the ungodly. 
Let not, therefore, this thought interrupt 
the pleaſure which he finds in ſupplicating 
God for his mercies ; for, if he will give 
himſelf time to conſider, and to under- 
tand the end of theſe men, namely how 
they are ſet in ſlippery places, and caſt 
down and deſtroyed, he will have no 
reaſon to repent that he hath waſhed bis 
hands in innocency, nor to think that 
he hath cleanſed his heart in vain; 

But, thirdly, innocency of life will pre- 
pare us to take a pleaſure in devotion, 
from the conſideration of thoſe benefits 
which we have already received, and for 
which it cannot but be agreeable to us to 
return our thanks. . 

Benefits are an argument of the bene- 


volent mind of the donor towards the 


perſon on whom he confers them. They 
ſhew that he is diſpoſed to do him good, 
and to make him happy ; they ſhew that 
he loves him, and would endear himſelf to 
him. And the receiver who makes theſe 
reflections cannot but deſire to expreſs 
his gratitude, | 

If the benefits beſtowed upon him be 
very large, and very many ; if they are 


ſuch as he extremely wants; ſuch as could 


not have come to him from another hand; 
and ſuch as he hath no way deſerved; 
what pleaſure will ariſe in his mind to 
think that he is of ſo much value in the 
ſight of his bene factor, as to be made the 
object of ſo great a love, of fo tender a 
concern! And how will he rejoice at 
every opportunity to do what he conceives 
will be acceptable to him ? | 

But, further, if the condition of the 
donor be ſuch that he needs not any thing 
that can he given him in return; nor doth 
expect, nor will receive, any thing but the 
tribute of a thankful heart; and the con- 


dition of the receiver be ſuch that he hath 


nothing elſe to give him but his thanks; 
is it to be imagined that it ſhould not be 
the greateſt pleaſure of his life to pay him 
them, and moſt gratefully to expreſs an 
admiration of his goodneſs, a zeal for his 
honour, a love for him, and for all thoſe 
who ſincerely love him ? 

This is the very caſe between God 
and his creatures. He is our mighty 
Benefactor. In him aue live, and mot, 
and have our being. He opencth his hand, 
and we are filled with good, He hatn 
opened to us a proſpect of eternal bliſs. 

U-u 2 He 
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He hath made the condition of our hap- But what part can im 
piaeſs hereafter nothing more than tae bear in this cheerful duty? To praiſe 
obſervance of à rule which will make us God for the creation, which only makes 
happy here. And, leſt any of us !hould them capable of eternal miſery ; for the 
fall ſhort of it, he perpetually aſſiſts us redemption which they fruſtrate; for the 
with his holy ſpirit to obey ſincerely, and addreis of the holy ſpirit whom the 
imputes to us the merits of the abſolute grieve; for the means of grace which 
obedience of his dear Son, that we may they deſpiſe ; for the hopes of glor 
appear in his ſight to have obeyed per- which they forfeit; for the 3 
fectly. And this he doth, not that our mercies they abuſe ; or for the talents 
happineſs can profit him, but becauſe he they miſemploy ; is unacceptable to God 
is good, and delights in doing good ; be- and cannot be pleaſant to themſelves, Ay 
cauſe he loves us, and hath a favour unto they cannot thank him <vith an unfeigned 
us. | | heart, ſo neither can their mouth praiſe him 
Whoever, then, O God! ſhall have «7h joyful 2 But let all theſe that ſcet 
waſhed his hands in innocency, how thee, be Joi and glad in ther: and let all 
cheerfully will be go to thine altar? How fuch as delight in thy ſalvation, ſay alway, 
ewill he love the habitation of thy houſe, and the Lord be praiſed. 
the place where thine Honour dabelieih, that By what hath been ſaid, I hope it may 


penitent perſons 


he may ſhew the voice of thaniſgiving, and appear how well prepared the innocent 


tell of all theſe thy wonderous works ? are to take a pleaſure in devotion; and 


With gladneſs will he repair to thy how impoſſible it is for the impenitent to | 


houſe, and thank thee for his innocence ; love the habitation of the houje of God, or 


for the conqueſts he hath made over the to find a ſatisfaction in the performance 


ſundry temptations with which he hath of religious duties. 


been aſſaulted; and that the wounds he There is nothing more eaſy, ot more 


received in the conflict, the irregular common, than for a man, in the gaiety 


thoughts and deſires which thruſt them: of his ſpirit, to ſay that he loves what in- 


ſelves upon him, were not fatal to him. deed he doth not love, if he thinks it 
He will thank thee for his innocence, as either reputable or uſeful ſo to do. But 
knowing that that will be the moſt ac- the wary ſtander-by waits to ſee ſome to- 
ceptable return he can make to thee for kens, ſome effects of this love, before he 
all thoſe bleſſings thou beſtoweſt upon will believe the profeſſion of it to be real 


him; and, with pleaſure, conſider that as and ſincere. He who truly loves, does | 


the beſt inducement to thee to continue indeed naturally profeſs. it, and in the 


thy favour tq him. moſt exalted terms; nothing that he can 
He will be afraid leſt his abſence from ſay comes up to what he would ſay; of 


thy holy temple ſhould be eſteemed a diſ- the ſeveral ways of exprefling his affett- 
regard to thee his Almightly Benefactor; jon, that which he preters is not ſufficient, ] 


and will be uneaſy in his mind, if the nor reaches what his heart conceives ; 
reaſons of it do not give him full ſatisfac- but then he ſtops not here, nor indeed 
tion. He will condemn himſelf for ſo far can he poſſibly do ſo, For love is not an 


neglecting his intereſt and his duty, as indolent, unactive principle, but warms 


not to have conſtantly paid his attendance the breaſt wherein it lodges with reſolu- 
at thy houſe, when he is ſo highly ho- tion to produce ſuch fruits as will preſent- 
noured by thee as to be admitted into thy ly be known to ſpring from love. He 
ſervice. | O God! who loves thy houſe, wil do 
For the creature, then, to adore the every thing in his power for the horo 
Creator; for the offender to deſire forgive- and proſperity of it. He will by all mea 
neſs; for the indigent to aſk relief; for the endeavour to ſecure an intereſt in thee fol 
relieved to be thankful ; is, ſure, a very rea- its protection. He will lead fo innocen 
ſonable ſervice; and what is reaſonable in it- a life, as thereby to become an acceptad | 
ſelf, tothe innocent not blinded with irregu- and an uſeful member of it. He wall fe⸗ 
lar appetites, is lovely. O how amiable are to offend againſt the divine precepts 
thy dwellings to him, thou Lora of Hoſts ! there learns, leſt he ſhould bring a ſca | 
his ſoul hath always a defire and longing to dal and a diſreputation upon it. 
enter into the courts of the Lord; his heart loves thy houſe, becauſe thou doſt inha 
and his fleſh rejoice in the living Cd. there, and wilt condeſcend to hear i 0 
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votions he comes to pay thee, he will not 
{udiouſly abſent himſelf from it, nor come 
late into it, nor behave himſelf careleſsly 


in it, nor be guilty of any indecency in 


thy preience. He will bring along with 
tim an humble, penitent, obedient, and 
thankful heart. He wil encourage all 
thole over whom he hath any influence, 
both by his example, by his converſation, 
and by his authority, to ſhew the ſame 
affection to thee in the ſame manner. If 
theſe are not the effects of the love we 
boat, we pretend a love, but have it not. 
We love praiſe, but not devotion : /e 
waiſe of men, more than the honour of God. 
That men might have a due regard to 
the honour of God, and, by proper acts, 
expreſs their homage to him, it hath been 
uſual to ſeparate places built for his 
ſervice from profane uſes by conſecration. 
hat is intended by this pious office, is 
pot that any abſolute hol:nels is thereby 
conveyed to the material buuding of thoſe 
places, but only ſuch a relative ſanctity 
WM makes tiem juſtly to be eſteemed holy 
re on account of the relation they bear to 
Y Wh God. For being dedicated to God, they 


in- become his peculiar property, we having 
it Giclaimed all right to any uſe of them 
But lint from his ſervice ; and God, by 
to- nrtve of his promiſe, that, when zavo or 
: he tore are gathered together in his name, he 
real WW wil be there in the midſt of them, is there 
yrs veſumed, in a peculiar manner, to vouch- 


lafe his preſence. And this ſolemnity is 
8 declaration, that they, being from 
10 tenceforward to be employed in the ſer- 
We of God, can never hereafter, with- 
bit great impiety, be degraded to a low- 
telteem and value, either by any abuſe 
hem to mean and ſecular purpoſes, or 
ty any want of decency, neatneſs, or pro- 
er ornaments, which is apt to alienate 
en's minds from that reſpe& which is 
tie to their ſacred uſe ; or, particularly, 
I! introducing any vile and ſinful af- 
ons into them, 
| The nobleſt conſecrated fabric is not, 
u i own intrinſic worth, more accept- 
(eto God than the obſcureſt unconſe- 
ated cloſet. That which God chiefly 
Rgards is the humility, meekneſs, and 
nity of the votary. For thus ſaith 
d, the heaven is my throne, and the 
nth is my footſtool : wwhere is the houſe that 
bald unto me ? and <where is the place of 
rf? For all thoſe things bath mine 
made, and all theſe things have bien, 


which coſts us nothing. 
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faith the Lord: but to this man «vill I looks 


even to him that is poor, and of a contrite 


ſpirit, and trembleth at my word, | 
Nay, the coſtly, the beautiful, the 
magnificent temple of Jeruſalem itſelf 
could not invite the Almighty to dwell in 
it, upon any other condition than that of 
the obedience of the reſorters to it. For 
though, at the dedication of. it, the glory 
of the Lord filled the houſe of the Lord ; yet, 
immediately after, the Lord ſaid to Solo- 
mon, 1f you or your children will not keep my 
commandments, and my ſtatutes which J 
ha ve ſet before eu- this houſe, which I have 


hallowte for my name, will 1 caſt out of my 


fight. | 
Neither may we affirm that any houſe 
we can build unto the Lord, can be 
worthy to receive him, or that he is, at 
any time, confined within the narrow 
compaſs of human oratories. No; the 
Almighty doth not /o dabell in temples made 
avi!) hands. Behold the heaven, and the 
Heaven of Deavens, cannot contain him, how 
much lejs the houſe which any man ſhall 
build unto him? | 

But, on the other hand, though God 
dæuelleib not in temples made with hands; 
though he chooſes to be werſhbipped in 
ſpirit and in truth; and hath more regard 
to the temper of the ſupplicant, than to 
the place of ſupplication ; yet let us not, 
from hence, imagine, that God is not 
pleaſed with having public places of wor- 
ſhip dedicated to him, 

For places ſet apart for religious of- 
fices, ſhew, that the honour of religion is 
thereby intended. They are apt to give 
men an awful ſenſe of the duties they are 
about to perform; and to put them in 
mind, that, as thoſe places are ſeparated 
from common uſes, ſo they ſhould now 
ſeparate their thoughts from ſecular af- 


fairs. Places made uſe of for devotion, 


which are otherwiſe employed at other 
times, are apt to ſuggeſt to us forcign 
thoughts, when we would have them con- 
fined to devotion only; and the levity 
that was very innocent at one time, will 
very improperly mix with that ſeriouſneſs 
which becomes us at another. To build 
a houſe for the worſhip of God, is to 
honour him with our ſubſtance; nor 1s 
it fit we ſhould offer any thing to him 
And we find 
that God was ſo well pleaſed with the 
temple of Solomon, that he ſaid, I hawe 
halliaved this houſe which thou haſt built, 
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and mine eyes and my heart ſhall be there 
perpetually, And the very intention of 
David to have built it was ſo acceptable 
to God, that he promiſed he would etabliſh 
the throne of his kingdom for ever, becauſe 
it had been in his heart to build a houſe un- 
to his name. | 

To conclude : Happy are the people, 
who, having the true religion planted 
amongſt them, have the Lord for their 
God. Happy are thoſe ſocieties who 
have places of public worſhip within their 
own walls, and ſet times of devotion. 
Knowing the preciſe hour of prayer, they 
can ſo order their affairs, as to attend 
conſtantly with eaſe. A ſtated time may 
give the penitent room to recolle&, be- 
fore he makes his confeſſion, The aſ- 
ſembly may be more numerous, their 
Joint petitions more prevalent, and their 
united thanks more exalted. Woe have 
heard, that innocence alone can make our 
devotions, either acceptable to God, or 


DOMESTIC DIVINITY, 


Sed, IN, 


many" to ourſelves. There is no he. 
iever ſo remiſs in his duty, but intends 
ſome time or other, to repent, and be in. 
nocent : and 1s apt to fix to himſelf cer. 
tain diſtances of time, when he will in. 
deed ſet about this important work, 
Time runs on. The preſent is only ours, 


Our inclination to reform is likely to be 


leſs hereafter than it is now. Life js 
ſhort ; death inevitable ; our appearance 
at the tribunal of God certain. If, there. 
fore, there be any here, who have hither. 
to neglected to begin this work in good 


earneſt, I ſhould think myſelf very happy, | 


if I might become an inſtrument, in the 
hand of God, to the turning them 1 
righteouſneſs, by what hath been here, in 
in a weak manner, but with a ſincere mind, 


delivered by me; and if, at the ſme | 


time that this place hath the high honour 
to be ſet apart for his worſhip, they would 


be prevailed upon to dedicate themſelye 


to his ſervice, 


de 
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SERMON I. 
Arguments for Charity. 


1 PET. 1v. 10. 


A; every one hath received the gift, minifter the 
ſame one to another, as good ſtewards of the 
manifold grace of God. 


HE conſiderations, by which men 


may provoke themſelves and each 


| ether to love and to good works, are 


many and very different: by the very 


conſtitution of our nature we are led, we 
we inſenſibly drawn by the cords of a 
man, to compaſſionate miſery in whatever 
ape it appears, and to relieve it in what- 
ever manner we are able: this is a call 


of nature, which, though filent, is always 


powerful, and ſometimes irreſiſtible ; it 
excites in us an uneaſy and troubleſome 
keling at the ſight or hearing of diſtreſs, 
zich we cannot overcome without doing 
anolence to our natural propenſity, and 
Kich obliges us, for our own eaſe, to 
tonſult that of others. And when we 


le followed this generous impulſe of 


mure, when, in compliance with this di- 
me impreſſion upon our minds, we have 
exdeavoured to remove, and have been 
keeſsful in removing, the weight under 
wich our fellow- creature was labouring, 
de ſatisfaction we feel in conſequence of 
* beyond any pleaſure of ſenſe; it ex- 
eds the pain we felt while we were per- 
eum, the pangs and throws of a wretch- 
© obje, and even equals the pleaſure 


uch that very object itſelf is ſenſible of 
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when it is relieved from its affliction: in 
this circumſtance it is true, that it is as 
bleſſed to give as to receive; in the con- 
ſequences of this happy temper it is more 
ſo; for as this moſt excellent, moſt de- 


lightful diſpoſition, is indulged, and be- 


comes habitual to us, by exerting itſelf in 
the conſtant exerciſe of goodneſs and 
mercy, it diffuſes a perpetual ſerenity and 


ſatisfaction over our hearts, and ſupplies 


the merciful mind with a continual feaſt. 
So little comparable to this ſolid, this ſo- 


_ cial delight, which reſults from the re- 


flection of having prevented or removed 
the difficulties of others, are all the nar- 
row and contracted notions of the covet- 
ous, or the giddy rounds of the liber- 
tine ; that, if the covetous man knew how 
much better intereſt his riches would bring 
him, by being beſtowed on the neceſſities 
of the wretched, than by his hoarding 
them up uſeleſs at home; and if the pro- 


digal could conceive how much more 


pleaſure he would have from the ſame 
fountain than he ever had, or ever can 
have, from ſquandering them away wan- 
tonly abroad, they would both become 
charitable for the very reaſons which now 
hinder them from being ſo, and, in com- 
paſſion to themſelves, would learn to com- 
paſſionate the miſeries, and to ſupply the 
wants, of other men. 

The immediate ſatisfaction, then, 
which ariſes to a man's own mind, from 
the exerciſe of charity, that kind of cha- 
rity I am now ſpeaking of, which conſiſts 
in relieving the natural and ſpiritual wants 
of men, is no ſmall, no weak inducement 
to the practice of it. RT 

Nor does the poſſeſſion of this amiable 
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quality contribute more to the peace and 
comfort of a man's own mind, than it does 
to conciliate and ſecure the eſteem of all 
other men. A liberal man does, of all 
others, ſtand faireſt in the opinion of his 
neighbours. The being endowed with this 
ſingle good quality, makes many little de- 
fects and blemiſhes in other reſpects to be 
overlooked ; ſo that, in this ſenſe, it is true 
that charity does cover the multitude of fins. 
J ſpeak not this to encourage any man to 
think of ſkreening his folly by his charity; 
nor do I think it commendable in any 
other to ſuffer himſelf to be bribed, even 
by a virtue, into a good opinion of a per- 
ſon who is wanting in many others; but 
thus much follows clearly from this ob- 


| ſervation, that, if liberality has ſuch a be- 


witching power in it, to make us forget 
many Pallinge in a defeQtive character, 
it muſt entirely engage our affections, 
when it crowns the virtues of a complete 
one. | 

And indeed it has been frequently ob- 
ſerved, that this virtue has alone been 
dignified with the name of humanity ; a 
term which comprehends in it every ex- 
cellence belonging to our nature, as if it 


were in itſelf an abſtract and compendium 


of the whole duty of man. How deſirable 
this character is, may be ſtill farther ſeen, 
by conſidering that there is no man, how 
much ſoever he may deſerve, that does 
not deteſt the contrary. | 

So that, if the things which are of good 
report, be at all deſerving of our conſi- 
deration, a benevolent and humane diſ- 
poſition muſt deſerve it greatly. The ſa- 
tisfation which ariſes in our own breaft, 
from the exerciſe of charity, 1s not great- 
er than the credit which ariſes from it in 
the opinion of other men. 

And this effect of charity outlives the 
giver and the gift; it extends beyond the 
grave, it embalms and preſerves the me- 
mory of the charitable man. Ile hath diſ- 


| perſed abroad, and given to the poor ; the 


remembrance of his beneficence endurcth for 
ever ; his horn ſhall be exalted with honour. 
Nay, even thoſe from whom it was given, 
ſhall not entirely loſe the benefit, The 
bleſſing of what he has given away, as 
well as of what he has left, ſhall deſcend 
to his polterity. Hes feed ſhall be mighty 


upon earth, his generation fhall be bleſſed ! 
What he has ſown in bounty, they ſhall 
reap in bleſſing. 3 

Tac regard, therefore, for a family, 
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which is too often made a reaſon for with. 
holding our alms, is a very ſtrong reaſon 
for beſtowing them; and if we add to 
this, what daily experience tends to de. 
monſtrate, how few have been made 
really happier by an over-grown fortune 
how many have been abſolutely undone 
by xt, we may think it but too juſt a judg- 
ment of the Almighty to convert thoſe 
riches to the curſe of our own families, 
which we have heaped together, without 
attending to the wants or merits of others, 
whom they were lent us barely to relieve 
or reward. The ruft of your gold and ſilver, 
ſays St. James, ſhall bear witneſs againſt 
5%: it would have wore off, if they had 
been employed as they ought to be; for 
they receive their ſplendor from their 
uſe : as waters corrupt, and ſiink in the 
ſtanding pool, but flow with purity and 
ſweetneſs through the running ſtream, 
The nature of riches, as they are in 
themſelves, whether we confider their 
real uſe or their uncertainty, is a very 
prevailing inducement to thoſe who are 
in poſſeſſion of them, to abound in acts of 
charity and beneficence : conſider their 
uſe ; they give you food and raiment; 
and when they have given you that, if 
you expect more from them, you mult be 
diſappointed : if, having that, you are 
not content, you will never be contented, 
whatever you have. Religion does not 


| forbid you a decent proviſion for the ne- 


ceſſaries and conveniencies of your fami- 
ly and yourſelves; and it 1s out of the 
power of all the riches in the world to 
give you more. 1 
This, if you conſider their uſe; fill 
further, if you take their uncertainty into 
account. They are as contingent as what 
is moſt ſo; they make themlelves wings, 
and fly away, eluding all the arts which 
you invent to conhne them, perhaps de 
fore you are well ſecured in the poſleſion 
of them; frequently before you can de- 
termine to whom you ſhall bequeath them. 
Remember the caſe as it is ſtated in the 
goſpel. A perſon as full of wealth, and 
knowing as little what he ſhould do wil 
it, as the richeſt amongſt you may dog 
gave orders for the enlarging of bis barn 
forgetting that the neceſſivies of i 
hungry were large enough to contan 
that he had to ſpare; and forget? 
too, that there could be no other uſe 10 
him from the increaſe of his flores, bu 
to behold them with lis eyes, and de 
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that was more than was allotted him: for 
what ſays the wiſe diſpenſer of all things? 
Thou fool! this night ſhall thy foul be re- 
quired of thee ; and then whoſe jhall all thoſe 
things be ewhich thou haſt provided ? He 
leaped up riches, but could not tell who was 
to gather them. So ts he, ſaith our Saviour, 
ub Laye:h up treaſure for himſelf, but is not 
rich towards God. And, in conſequence 
ef this, he exhorted thoſe that heard him, 
to give alms to provide for themſelves bags 
which <vax not old, a treaſure in the heavens 
that fauleth net, where no thief afproacheth, 
wither moth corrupteth. As if he had ſaid, 
ſoine away the ſuperfluity of your wealth 3 
the only country where your ſubſtance is liable 
to no jock, is heaven, the only creditor wha 
cannot fail is God, and the only ſecure fund 
i; charity, | 

Both the uſe, therefore, and the uncer- 
tainty of riches, are ſeparately and jointly 
exceeding ſtrong motives to charity. 

The relation which ſubſiſts between us 
and the objects of our charity, is another 
tarneſt and prevailing call upon us to be 
charitable. Are they not men; of the 
fame nature, of the ſame neceſſities to 
which we ourſelves are ſubject; children 
of one common parent, profeſſors of one 
common faith, heirs of one common hope? 
He is not a man, who can be unconcerned 
ut the preſſing concern of any man. The 
wes of family, of kindred, of country, 
cught all to have their hold upon us, as 
tiey ſtand in the order of nature: but 
when thoſe have had their turn, or are 
diſſolved, even the common connexions 
af humanity put in a claim which requires 
to be heard. Conſider yourſelf as fland- 
lag in need of the aſſiſtance of thoſe who 
lave no nearer relation to you than as 
you are a man; would you drop that plea 
for their protection? No! You cannot 
therefore refuſe to another what you 
would, in the like circumſtances, chal- 
lenge for yourſelf, 

As men, then, we are obliged to pay 
attention to the neceſſities of men. God, 
who made of one blood all the nations of 
de earth, expects from us that we ſhould 
rot hide ourſelves from our own fleſh. 

The imitation of God is a ftrong in- 
tenuve to do good, as far as we have 

wer to do it. Who would not wiſh to 
be as like God as he may be? And there 
100 one of God's excellent attributes in 
tie exerciſe of which he more delights 


in thewing mercy and goodneſs! 
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He is good, and does good! He 
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giveth 
to all men plenteouſly, and upbraideth 
none! Wouldſt thou emulate his inextin- 
guiſhable blaze, throw around the rays he 
has communicated, and warm the little 
ſphere in which thou art placed. 

Nor 1s his doing good to all a ſtronger 
argument to thy charity, than the parti» 
cular bleflings he has conferred on thee. 
This is part of the argument in the text: 
As every man hath received the gift, ni. 


niſter the /ame one to another 3 but this is 


not the whole; for it follows, as good 


ftewards of the manifold grace of God! We 


are here laid under a twofold obligation, 
an obligation of gratitude for what God 
has been pleaſed to put us in poſſeſſion of, 
and an obligation of debt for that part of 
it with which he has intruſted us, not for 
our own only, but for other's uſe. 

If God had given us all that we have 
freely, it had been our duty to make 


ſome acknowledgment to him as a bene. 


factor; as he has only beſtowed it con- 
ditionally, it is ſo to make up our account 
with him as a maſter. 

I ſhall ſpeak to theſe points ſeparately, 
but ſhortly ; from whence you will learn 
one reaſon, and the proportion of your 
beneficence, as every one hath received the 
gift, 
_— the ſame to each other; to all men, 
as they appear to want, and you are able 
to give them aſſiſtance. And a yet 
ſtronger ground of duty, as good fowards 
of the manifold grace of Cod. 

Firit, I ſhall illuſtrate this plain truth, 
that whatever we have, is received; it is 
a part, whatever it be, of the manifold 


grace of God, of that inexhauſtible and 


infinitely various favour or bounty of his, 
which ſhoots out into ſo many branches, 
which divides itſelf into ſo many ſtreams, 

Nothing, ſure, can ſerve more to 
awaken our thankfulneſs, and excite our 
charity, than this mortifying queſtion, 
than this upbraiding conſideration : Who 
made thee to differ from another ? and 
what haſt thou that thou haſt not re- 
ceived ? Conſider of what thou art com- 
poſed ! He who made the heavens and 
the earth, who called the . maſs of 
which the univerſe is compoſed out of 
nothing; who was under no direction but 
that of his own wiſdom, under no con- 
trol but that of his own will, might have 


left thee in the original nothing, out of 


which he was pleaſed to call thee ! What 
| necd 


The objects and occaſions of it, 
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need had he of that lump of clay ! What 
diſcoverable defect would there have been 
in the immenſe circuit of matter, on ac- 
count of that little portion of duſt of 
which thou art made ? 

But, even after he had made it, he 


might have left it ſtill undiſtinguiſhed 


from the common heap, as once it was, 
as again it will be: it would have been 
bounty in him to have conferred upon thee 
the gifts of life and ſenſe! of life in any 
ſhape ! of ſenſe in any degree! 

It would then have been matter of his 
goodneſs, and of thy gratitude, if he had 
endued thee with the leaft glimmering of 


perception, if he had placed thee in the 


rank of creatures which are now moſt con- 
temptible, and moſt loathſome in thy 
eyes; the meaneſt inſect, the moſt abject 
reptile ! It would have been no inconſi- 
derable advancement from this ſtage of 
being, to have been enabled to traverſe 
the air, or to take thy paſtime in the 
ſtream; to be pent up in the fold, or to 
have ranged over the plain. I ſay, if 
thou hadſt received but theſe gifts from 
God, if he had made thee to ditter only 
in this manner from other animals, thou 
would, even then, have been juſtly called 
upon, amongſt other creatures that have 
breath, and above many that have it, to 
praiſe the Lord. But as the caſe now 
ſtands, the higheſt of theſe are not ſo much 
above the loweſt, nor the loweſt above the 
earth from which it is derived, as thou art 
above them all, And what art thou, that 
he ſhould be ſo mindful of thee 2 He has 
made thee a little lower than the angels, 
to crown thee with glory and honour. He 
has made thee to have dominion over 
the works of his hands. He has put all 
things in ſubjection under thy feet, All 
ſheep and oxen, yea and the beaſts of the 
field, the fowl of the air, the fithes of the 
ſea, and whatſoever paſſeth through the 
paths of the ſeas ! He hach given thee 
powers, from which creatures ſwifter than 
thou art cannot eſcape, which others that 
are ſtronger than thyſelf cannot reſiſt; he 
has taught thee arts, by which the pro- 
ducts of every other country are made thy 
own, by which thou canſt apply the moſt 
unwieldy things in nature to thy uſe, the 
moſt diſagreeable to thy pleaſure, and the 
moſt poiſonous to thy health. 

Poſſibly thou mayit be of the number of 
thoſe who are ſo far exalted above their 
brethren, as to excel the multitude of 
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give. 


their own ſpecies as much in ſome one, 
or more inſtances, as they do the brute 
creation. Perhaps thou art endued b 
the good pleaſure of thy Creator with 
higher degrees of budily perfection: 
thou mayſt abound in health, in ſtrength, 
in activity, in beauty; probably, in ha 
endowments of thy mind, in ſagacity, in 
recollection, in diſcernment ; in delicacy 
of imagination, in force of reaſon, in the 
floiv of eloquence, 5 
Perhaps, again, in thoſe manifold in- 
ſtances of the Divine favour, which are 
impiouſly called the gifts of fortune; 
birch, inherited or acquired wealth, al- 
liances, reputation, intereſt, influence, 
&c. Theſe too are the gifts of God! 
Shall I need to remind youof what you 
experience every moment, his friendly 


providence and protection, and the pro- 


mites of it continuance ? Not content to 
have given you the dominion of the earth, 
he preſents to your view the mheritance 
of heaven ! It is as impoſſible for you to 
forget, as it is for me to expreſs, the 
wonders of his love in your redemption 
by Chriſt Jeſus. 

So much for what you have received, 
Let us now ſee in what proportion your 
bounty ſhould flow: even in the ſame 
proportion in which you have received it: 
as every one bath received the gift, miniſter 
the ſame. Freely ye bade received, freely 
This is a point which every man 
may better ſettle with himſelf than any 
one can determine for him. Let us deal 
impartially with ourſelves on this head 
however, and we ſhall find that even thoſe 
who labour and work with their hands in 
honeſt employments are not exempt from 
the obligation of giving to him who 
needeth. 

If ſo, every remove from the neceſſity 
of labour is a new inducement to charity, 
And as we may ſee our obligation in ſome 
degree by comparing our ſtation with that 
of men below us, ſo we may likewiſe 
compare ourſelves at preſent with what 
we may have formerly been. It will be 
no uſeleſs reflexion to recollect, “ that 
what was bounty in us in one circum- 
ſtance, will be meanneſs in another.“ It 
would be a reproach upon him who has 
ten talents to give no more than he does 
who 1s intruſted only with one. 

But enough of the proportion: encou- 
rage carefully in yourſelves a juſt ſenſe 


of the favours you have received, Hat 
a 
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that will not fail to lead you to diſcern 
the proper returns you ought to make for 
them. I haſten now to the objects and 
occaſions for which God has been pleaſed 
to confer his manifold mercies on you. 
4s every man hath received the gift, mi- 


' niſter the ſame one to another, 


The report which you have heard read 
twice, and which will now be, in ſubſtance, 
repeated to you, will point out to you 
many opportunities of expreſſing your 

ratitude for theſe ineſtimable favours, 
many demands upon your benevolence, 
and open many doors to your compaſ- 
ſon, 

[Report read.] | 

From (the ſubſtance of) the report 


you ſee how many thouſands of your fel- 


low-creatures are made yearly better for 
the beneficence of thoſe who have gone 
before you ; but, while we commend their 
charity, we excuſe. not yours, fince you 
ſee likewiſe, though they have done much, 
there 1s much ſtill left for you to do; as 
in every branch of theſe extenſive provi- 
fions the objects of charity exceed the 
funds for it. This is matter of complaint 
to them; but it will be matter of no com- 
plaint to them, and of great ſatis faction to 
yourſelves, if you give yourſelves an in- 
clination in proportion as God has given 
you a power of abating the miſeries of 
your brethren. | 

I ſhall be ſhort in what J have to ſay; 
but I ſhall ſpeak very plainly, as I ſpeak 
in the name of him who has but lent you 
all which you call your own ; and if he 
were to pluck away the feathers in which 
he has been pleaſed to dreſs us, ſhould 
we be now called upon to give, or ſuing 
to receive mercy ? Let our inclinations 
then to do good, in general, keep pace 
with the opportunities we have of doin 
Nt, and let the number of our bleſſings 
diate to us the meaſure of our bounty. 
And what occaſions offer themſelves here 
for diſplaying it! Is there one inſtance 
of neceſſity, either in body or mind, to 
Which our frail nature is ſubject, which 
ve do not endeavour either to obviate, or 
remove, or in ſome degree relieve, in one 
or other of theſe appointments ? Is there 
a neceſſity, to which human nature is lia- 

e, which it is not in the power of men 
tO redreſs ? Shall we complain then of 

rovidence, or of ourſelves ? Let us adore 
ather the tender ſeverities of our Maker, 
Woo has vouchſafed to found our excel- 
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lence upon our imperfections, and from 
our weakneſs deduce our ſtrength, in 
making the very infirmities of our bre- 
thren the occaſion of their virtues, and 
of our own. If any thing be wanting, 
take the blame to thyſelf ! Let God be 
true, and every man a liar, 

The firſt and moſt epidemical ſource of 
miſery to individuals, and to ſociety, is 
the want of proper training in infancy. 
Your childhood being — your 
youth is headſtrong, and your advanced 
age always uſeleſs, ofien burthenſome, 
ſometimes even pernicious to the com- 


munity and to yourſelves. Theſe incon- 
veniences we endeavour here to obviate, 


by eaſing the induſtrious parents from the 
burthen of more than a thouſand children 
every year, or the innocent children from 
the difficulties which ariſe from having 
a wicked parent, or from having none. 
Conſider 

How ſmall is the difference in the be- 
ginning between a bad man and good 
one! How wide a diſtance is made in the 
progreſs, both to the perſons themſelves, 
and thoſe with whom they are connected ! 
Does not nature plainly teach you this ? 
Of two ſeeds apparently equal, which you 
are ſowing, ſuppoſe it 1s of wheat, or of 
ſome other, any other, grain, how dif- 
ferent 1s the fate of them, as they are 
thrown into proper ſoil, or dropped by 


the way fide! Even fo fares it with the 


minds of men. And where canſt thou 
chooſe a better ſoil for their culture than 
this charity ? As thou art a friend then 
to thyſelf, to the poor, to thy country, 
to mankind, to the univerſe, to the cauſe 
of virtue, and devoted to the author of 
it, lend thy hand to extend the arms of 
this excellent inſtitution, and make it as 
comprehenſive as it is excellent, 

And by rectifying this great work of 
education, thou wilt make that other part 
of correction in a degree unneceſſary. 
Few want the laſt, Who have not origi- 
ginally been wanting in the firſt, But 
even this, though evil, while it is neceſ- 
ſary, is good; and may have its uſe, if 
not to the ſufferer, yet perhaps to him 
who ſees him ſuffer. Happy, if, whom 
reaſon cannot reclaim, the fear of cor- 
rection may! Happy for him who can 
profit at the eaſy expence of another's 
puniſhment, and by another's ſtripes be 
healed! conan — 

Nay, I make no doubt but the care of 

| education 
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education may prevent in many caſes diſ- 
traction too; in all thoſe caſes which ariſe 
from irregular paſſions, and, which is not 
the leaſt, nor leaſt dreadful inſtance of 
madneſs, from wild and gloomy and fright- 
ful notions of the author of our being and 
bleſſings. Horrible it is from any cauſe 
to ſee that exquiſite piece of architecture, 
the mind of man, like a hattered temple, 
lie in ruin and confuſion ; but to ſee it 
blaſted by that flame, which ſhould at the 
ſame time enlighten and comfort it, is 

et more melancholy. O guard us, 
Heaven, from that laſt illuſion, that keen- 


eſt inſtrument of hell, deſpair ! True re- 


hgion 1s a cheering, as well as a burning 
light ; it was only the ſtrange fire of Na- 
dab and Abihu, which conſumed thoſe 
who offered it. Oh! prevent with eaſe, 
what it may be difficult to eradicate ; and 
relieve that caſe which hardly admits a 
remedy ! Oh! expreſs your ſenſe of the 
high value of your own underſtanding, 
by a ſober uſe of it, and by extending a 
proper care to theſe unhappy objects, 
who appear indeed like men, but in rea- 
lity have nothing left of the human na- 
ture but the miſeries to which it is ſub- 
ject, being baniſhed, as it were, from the 
community, and from themſelves before 
their time! | 
The time would fail me, and, if the 
time would allow me, I ſhould want power 
to repreſent faithfully to your imagina- 
tions the various calamities of almoſt fif- 
teen thouſand objects, who are thankful 
for the relief they receive from the other 
hoſpitals, and of great numbers, who are 
yet praying in vain to receive it. Go 
viſit theſe houſes of human infirmity, 
and of divine diſcipline ! Thou that ex- 
ulteſt in health and ſtrength, ſee how dif- 
ferent will be thy ſtate, when thou art di- 
veſted of either! Take thy pictures of 
diſtreſs here from the life, and indulge 
the ſentiments which thy nature will ſug- 
geſt on the occaſion; then reflect, who 
made thee to differ from the objects that 
excite thy pity, that demand thy aſſiſt- 
ance; then remember that thou art but 
à fteward of the manifold grace of God ! 
The bleſſings you have received have 
not been thrown into your laps upon your 
own account merely ; for where, then, 
would have been that fatherly concern, 
that common care of God over all his 
children? thoſe tender mercies which 
extend over all his works ?--Y oy are here 
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told for what purpoſes you have received 
theſe gifts, and in what proportions you 
are to diſpenſe them. As every man hath 
received, miniſter to each other, as ftewarz 
of the manifold grace of G. | 

God, when he was pleaſed to put into 
your hands the abundance of this world's 
good, enjoined you to diſpoſe of it under 
the proſpect of another: when he thought 
proper to employ you in the truſt, it 1s a 
miſtake to ſuppoſe that he intended to 
divelt himſelf of the property! 

He has e you ſtewards, not 
maſters, of what he has vouchſafed to 
put into your poſſeſſion! 

And it is required of a ſteward that he 
be faithful. It is the proper duty of 
thoſe who tran{a& buſineſs for others, to 
employ the owner's property to the uſes 
for which he has deſigned it. If God 
had made no condition (after havin 
placed ſuch confidence in ycu) could you 
have thought of making no return ? 

Since he has charged you with theſe 
things for the uſe of others, it will be 
the height of injuſtice to pervert them to 
your own, or convert them to none! 

And who knows how ſoon he may 
exact an account? Though he has re- 
ferred the general audit to a late day, he 
has not ſo withdrawn himſelf from the 


immediate government of the world, as 


not to make us often ſenſible, that it 15 
not directed without him. 

You know not how ſoon the wealthieſt 
amongſt us may want the charity himſelf, | 
which he refuſes another. Alas ! what 
15 the ſubſtance of any individual to Him! 
The kingdoms of the earth are his, and 
he giveth them to whomſoever he will. 
He changes the greateſt property in an 
inſtant; and then, what part have you in 
all your poſſeſſions, but 'that which you 
have beſtowed as you ought ! He armeth 
the elements againſt us ; he bringeth low 
and lifteth up! He poureth contempt 
upon princes, and deſtroyeth all the diſ- 
tinctions amongſt men! So abſolute.y 
does he retain the diſpoſal of all things, 
though he permits us at his pleaſure to 
partake of them for a while, that no man 
can aſſure himſelf what one moment ma) 
bring forth. 2 

He confounds and overturns things 
which ſcem moſt fixed, by channels im- 
perceptible to us; a ſtanding admonition 
to us of his ſovereignty, and our depend- 


ance; a laſting warning to fidelity 18 
every 
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truſt, for the execution of which 
we mall fo certainly, and may ſo ſud- 
tenly, be called to account! 

Who then is that faithful and wiſe ſteꝛu- 
ord, whom the Lord jhall mate raler over 
his houſehold, to give them their portion of 
neat in due ſeaſon ? 5 

Bleed is that ſervant whom his Lord, 
when he cometh, ſhall find fo ding? 

You ſee by how many and by what 

werful arguments a man 1s encouraged 
to acts of liberality : whether he confider 
the pleaſure or the credit which will arife 
fom his beneficence ; whether he look 
forward to the bleſſings which generally 
attend the poſterity of the liberal, or the 
curſe which too often hangs over the 
houſe of the covetous, whom God ab- 
korreth 3; whether he reflect how little of 
all his wealth he can in reality enjoy 
himſelf, or how ſlender a ſecurity he has 
for the continuance and the diſpoſal of the 
reſt; whether he look upon the cloſe af- 
fnity there is between him and thoſe who 
want his help, or the amiable example of 
that over-ruling power, who is the com- 
mon friend and father of them both; 
whether he turn his eyes upon the fa- 
yours he has received, or upon the end 
for which they were conferred upon him; 
each of theſe conſiderations, when ſingle, 
call upon him, and when they are united, 
one ſhould hope, would compel him to be 
charitable, | BN | 

If, therefore, either your own ſatisfac- 
tion, or the opinion of other men; if the 
hope of peculiar protection, or the fear of 
mcommon miſeries on thoſe whoſe hap- 
pineſs 1s wound up in your own ; if the 
true uſe, or the great uncertainty, of all 
that you poſſeſs ; if the kindred infirmi- 
tes of thoſe who look up for your aſſiſt- 
ince; if the wiſe conduct or high au- 
thority of Him, who has put it in your 
power to give it; if a grateful ſenſe of 
neſtimable mercies, or a faithful execu- 
tion of the moſt important truſts, be con- 
ſderations, which cannot fail to influence 
every man in ſome degree, and the beſt 
men in the higheſt; then as every one hath 
recaved the gift, miniſter the ſame one to 
ether, as good ſtewards of the manifold 
grace of God. 

To the King eternal, immortal, invi- 
lible, the only great and good and glori- 


ous God, be all honour and power and 
prauſe aſcribed for ever! 


THOMAS ASHTON, D.D. 


SERMON II. 
Chriſtian Inſtruction one principal 
Inſtance of Charity, 


Luke, vii. 22. 
To the poor the goſpel is preached, 


A Monost the infinite forts of wretch- 
edneſs under which this everchang- 


ing and corrupted ſtate of ours is per- 


petually labouring, there 1s no one which. 


ſeems more to deſerve the compaſſion, or 


to call more loudly for the aſſiſtance, of 
all thinking men, than that moſt deplor- 
able of all diſorders, a total ignorance of 
what we are, and for what end we were 
made. 

Is it poſſible to conceive a ſituation more 
dreadful than his, the eyes of whoſe un- 
derſtanding are blinded ?, Who is entirel 
in the dark as to every principle of reli- 
gious or of moral knowledge: an abſo- 
lute ſtranger to all the cheerful notices of 
heavenly truth : unacquainted with the 
providence, or even with the exiſtence, 
of God : uninformed of that future and 
immortal life to which the preſent is 
only preparatory, and for which it is to be 
conſidered merely as an introduction of 
probation and trial: inſenſible of the per- 


manent diſtinctions of right and wrong: 


uninterrupted by the ſilent remonſtrances 
of a reproving mind: let looſe from the 
gentle reſtraint of human ties; given up 
to the wild impulſe of brutal appetite: 
who can look upon every virtue without 
affection, and behold their contraries 
without abhorrence: neither allured to 
good by hope, nor deterred by fear from 
evil? | 

That this is far from being a wild and 
imaginary repreſentation of the caſe and 
ele, of a thorough want of in- 
ſtruction, I wiſh we were at a loſs for in- 
ſtances to make out the proof: but if the 


character ſeem to any one to be too 


ſtrongly drawn, I ſhall leave it upon the 
credit of its author, for it is not mine, 
but St. Paul's. The picture which that 
apoſtle hath left us of the ancient nations 
is the ſame in features, though the co- 
louring may differ a little, with that 
which I have juſt exhibited to you. You 
ſhall ſee it as it was originally drawn by 


that maſterly hand. 
; He 
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He repreſents them as rangers to the 
covenant, having no hope; being without 
a ſenſe of God in that world which he had 
made : as having their underſtanding dark- 
ened, being alienated from the Divine lifes 
through the ignorance that was in them, 
becarſe of the blindneſs of their heart : as 
by nature children of wrath, dead in treſ- 
paſſes and fins : as having once walked ac- 
cording to the courſe of this world, ac- 
cording to the prince of the power of the air; 
that ſpirit which even now worketh in the 


children of diſobedience : as walking in the 


vanity of their mind, having no ſenſe of 
ſhame, giving themſelves over unto laſcivi- 
oufneſs, to work all kinds of impurity, with 
an inſatiable appetite : as having their con- 
verſation in the luſts of the fleſh; fulfilling 
the deſires of the fleſh and of the imagina- 


tion : fooliſh, diſobedient, aeceived ; en- 


flaved to different defires of pleaſure, living 
in malice and envy, hateful and hating one 
another. | 

A repreſentation that ſhocks you ! Yet 
it is one, the ingredients of which are 


\ - conſidered by the apoſtle as the natural and 
unavoidable product of inward blindneſs. 


But this, you will ſay, was only the 
caſe in thoſe times of darkneſs at which 
God in the ſecret workings of his pro- 
vidence, is ſaid to have winked. Lhe 
world, it may be imagined, that part of 
it at leaſt Which is dignified with the 
Chriſtian name, is now, in this mid- day 
of revelation, ſo entirely enlightened, as 
to leave no room any longer for ſuch 
horrid ſuppoſitions, What jarther com- 
plaint can there be of ignorance in mat- 
ters of religion? What poſſibility for the 
ſpreading of that infection, when God 


bimſelf has prepared ſo effectual a re- 


medy: when all the truths wlich have 
any neceflary reference to the preſent or 
future ſtate of men, are ſo clearly pub- 
liſhed to the world: when the goſpel is 


preached, not only to the mighty, to the 


rich, to the wiſe, to the learned; but to 
the very dregs of the people, to the illi- 
terate, to the 1gnorant, to the poor : 
when the knewledge of the glory of 


God covers the earth, as the waters 


when the ſea overflows ? 

Bleſſed tate, indeed, if this were ſo! 
But who is ſo happily ignorant of the 
miſchiefs, or the miſeries that ſurround 
him, as not to know that thus is not? God 
has undoubtedly provided a remedy ſuf- 
ficient in itſelf to correct this diſorder, 
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and to prevent the effects of it: but 


what is any remedy before it is applied! 


The revelation of the will of God by 
Jeſus Chriſt is beyond all reaſonable doubt 
a ſovereign antidote againſt all pernicious 
1gnorance to all who are acquainted with 
it, to all to whom it is known. But what 
comfort is that to thoſe who know no. 
thing of it? And how great a part that 


is of thoſe who are included in the com. 


mon name of Chriſtianity, they who have 
looked moſt curiouſly into the lower, 
ſhall I ſay ? or higher ſcenes of human 
life, are amazed to find. It is plain be. 
yond contradiction, that (notwithſtanding 
the full manifeſtation which God has been 
pleaſed to make of his good-will towards 
men, in opening to them the glories of 
his future kingdom) there is a part, and 
that no ſmall one, of the Chriſtian world, 
which continues to this hour in abſolute 
darkneſs. And yet who dare allow him- | 
ſelf to doubt whether the light, which 
God has been pleaſed to propagate in the 
world, be not anſwerable to all the pur- 
poſes of real knowledge and final happi- 
neſs? How is this? It ſeems to be con- 
tradictory and unintelligible. But one 
ſingle conſideration will reconcile this ap- 
parent inconſiſtency, and make the whole 
as plain as 1t 15 certain, 

The moral government of God by 
Jeſus Chriſt 1s confeſſed to contain an 
univerſal remedy for all hurtful ignorance; 
but it affords a remedy for ignorance in 
ſuch a manner as his natural government 
does for poverty. He has in his good- 
neſs given the earth to the children of 
men, and the produce of it is ſufficient for 
the ſupport of every man: but what ad- 
vantage has he from that, who 1s now 
periſhing for want! He has likewiſe, in 
his mercy, given us a light to guide the 
feet of men into the way of peace, a light 
ſufficient for the direction of every man 
who cometh into the world: but what in- 
formation hath he from hence, who 12 
now ſitting in darkneſs and in the ſhadow 
of death ! It is undoubtedly as far from 
the intent of God that any man ſhould 
want neceſſary food, as it is that any one 
ſhould be deſtitute of neceſſary know- 
ledge : in either caſe, he has made an 
ample proviſion for the exigencies of all; 
but this proviſion, though it ſeems at rl: 
to be thrown in common, yet, by the 
different powers of body and mind wi 
which we are endowed, and by a rarer 


with 
iriety 
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of providential contingencies, it becomes 
at laſt ſo unequally diſtributed, that, far 
from being dealt alike to each man, it is 
often intruſted for one in the hands and 
made ſubje& to the direction of another. 
Here then begins the defect, and hence 
ariſes the complaint. What was intended 
by God as a peculiar bleſſing to one part 
of mankind, by making them the bene- 
factors, and in hee ſort (may I expreſs it 
unblamed ?) the ſaviours of each other, 
becomes, if it be neglected, a common 
miſery to each diviſion of men. To ſome 
a crime, in withholding the relief or in- 
ſtruction with which they are intruſted for 
the good of their brethren ; to the reſt 
a misfortune, in not receiving that ſup- 

or information which was provided 
for them, but depoſited for their uſe in 
other hands. 

Hence it is, that though God has de- 
dared expreſsly in his law, that the poor 
ſhall ear and be ſatisfied, yet we ſee them 
pining in wretchedneſs, and periſhing in 
diſtreſs : though he has as openly aſſured 
us in his goſpel, that one of the faireſt 
fruits of that goſpel is, that the poor ſhall 


have that comfortable diſcovery made unto 


them, yet we find them involved in a 
cloud of as thick darkneſs, as if the day- 
prng from on high had never viſited us, 
as 


life and immortality had not yet 


deen brought to light! 


As this conſideration ſerves to vindicate 


the way; of God, it may alſo help to 
regulate the ways of man on this ſubject. 
When we refle& with how gracious a con- 
deſcenſton Providence has been pleaſed to 
admit us into a partnerſhip, as it were, of 
his works, by leaving ſome ſhare of his 
great deſigns for us to finiſh, with what a 
grateful joy ſhould we embrace the happy 
Opportunity of diffuſing good to thoſe who 
want, and reflecting glory on him who 
enables us to do ſo? and not, like that 
unjuſt ſteward who engroſſeth to himſelf 
the bounty of his lord, at the ſame time 
defraud the poor, and diſhonour our 
Maſter, | 

God would want no advocate, if men 
vere as punctual as they ſhould be, in ex- 
ecuting the parts which he has aſſigned to 
them in his diſpenſations. Theſe ap- 
parent defects in the adminiſtration of his 
providence would then carry the viſible 
marks of wiſdom and goodneſs on the 

ce of them; the want of one man, 


being ſupplied by the affluence of another, 
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would lay a laſting foundation for the re- 
s duties of numanity and gratitude; 
0 


benevolence on both ſides; and God 
would appear equally wiſe, equally good, 
in what he has denied, as in what he has 
wen! 
Take heed, therefore, that you rob not 
the poor of bis right, yourſelves of a 
pleaſure, and God of his glory; but Jer 


your light fo ſhine before men, that they may 
fee your good works, aud glorify your Father 


obo is in heaven. And do this in all in- 
ſtances where he has been pleaſed to ap- 
point you his inſtruments to relieve the 
diſtreſſes of your brethren, This would 
open a large field for the heart of the 
benevolent, and ſor the tongue of the per- 
ſuaſive, exceeding all the powers of one, 
and equal to the moſt enlarged capacity 
of the other. But the occaſion confines 


us now to narrower bounds. For it is not 


the relief of poverty in general, and in 


itſelf, that I am going to recommend to 


your care; not the relief of poverty, I 
mean, as it conſiſts in the abſolute want 
of all the natural comforts and conveni- 
ences and neceſlaries of life; as it is com- 
pounded of hunger and thirit, and naked- 


neſs and cold, the loſs of friendſhip, of 


liberty, the univerſal deſertion of every 
help which nature grieves for the want 
of; nor, yet farther, as it draws on a long 
catalogue of bodily diſorders, beginning 
ſometimes ſuddenly in pain and miſery, 
ending too often flowly in death: theſe, 
I ſay, are not the lights in which I pro- 
poſe at preſent to repreſent poverty unto- 
you, but barely as it expoſes men to the 
want of all proper information relating to 
the ſtate and condition of their nature. 
This I take to be by much the moſt un- 
happy circumſtance which attends on 
poverty, more ſo than all its natural evils 
united in their moſt frighttul forms. 

It is, therefore, to attempt to remove 
the moral inconvenicnces of poverty, that 
I ſtand now before you as an advocate for 
the poor, not ſupplicating for food only, 
but for inſtruction ; not for the bread 
which periſheth, but for that /iving 
bread which cometh down from heaven 5 


not intreating you barely to clothe their 


bodies, but to ſecure them againſt the 
more miſerable nakedneſs of a neglected 
mind; not ſoliciting you to provide even 
againſt thoſe dreadful diſeaſes, indigence 
and pain, but to prevent the more malig- 
nant diſorders of ignorance and guilt. 

Since 


a better. 
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Since the poor are brought under ſa many 


_ diſadvantages into this world, let us en- 


deavour at leaſt to infuſe that comfort- 
able cordial into their hearts, the hope of 
And that I may not ſo far 
accept the perſon of the poor as, under 
the notion of charity, tg perſuade you to 
any thing which is not in itſelf highly 
reaſonable, or by any motive which 1s 


otherwiſe, I ſhall conſider the duty and 


excellence of preaching the goſpel to the 


poor; and ſhall encourage you according 


to your different ſtations and abilities to 
charitable contributions, as a proper exer- 


ciſe of that duty, by ſhewing you, 


That ſupplying the want of religious 
inſtruction to the poor is a very high 
inſtance of Chriſtian charity; and that 


' theſe ſchools for the poor may be made, 


and I hope are an excellent mean of ſup- 
plying them with religious inſtruction. 

I ſay then, that to ſupply the want of 
religious inſtruction to the poor is a very 
high inſtance of Chriſtian charity. 

It is an old obſervation of one of the 
moſt admired authors of antiquity, “ that 


no one thing raiſes man nearer to a ſimili- 


tude of the divine nature, than contri- 
buting to the welfare of mankind.” And 
it is as certain, that nothing does in fact 
conduce ſo much to the happineſs of man, 
either as an individual or in ſociety, as the 
knowledge and practice of true religion. 
To propagate the ſenſe of this amongſt 
men, is to provide more effectually for 


their happineſs, than to relieve all the 


other wants, and to cure all the other diſ- 
eaſes in the world. This, therefore, 
above all things, is to be attempted by 
him, who is deſirous of doing the greateſt 
and molt laſting good to mankind. 'To 
compaſſionate the afflicted, to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, are all ex- 
cellent works, and ſome may think that 
the whole (and no doubt a great part) of 
charity does conſiſt in theſe ; but yet let 
me ſhew you a more excellent way, even 
than that which the apoſtle accounts moſt 
excellent; for as much as charity excels 
the other virtues, ſo much does this kind 
of charity excel all other charities. We 


have it from his own authority, that a man 
may give all his goods to the poor, and 


yet be a ſtranger to that truly Chriſtian 
ſpirit, which puts men upon inſtructing 
the ignorant, which impels us to open the 
eyes of the ſpiritually blind, and to jufuſe 
hope into the deſponding ſoul, 
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The preſervation of any thing, wg 
know, is to be valued in proportion to the 
eſtimate we make of the thing which is 
preſerved ; as much, therefore, as the 
mind of man 1s confeſſedly preferable to 
any thing elſe which relates to him, ſo 

much 1s this kind of charity in reaſon to 
be preferred to any other. The excel- 


lence of every charity muſty in the nature 
of the thing, be computed from the advan- 


tage ariſing from thence to the reſpective 
objects of them; and what is there that 
we can put in competition, upon the foot 
of advantage to men, with the Goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt? It is the charity of God 
himſelf! 1 may be allowed to call it fo, 
ſince it is peculiarly and by way of emi- 
nence ſo called throughout his whole re- 
velation : it is that laſt beſt gift, which 


he, in the exceſs of his goodneſs, has ſo 


freely beſtowed upon the children of men; 
in which every other glimmering of his 
favour, which he has been pleaſcd, in a 
diverſity of manner and degree, to com- 
municate to his ſervants, ſeem to unite as 
in a centre; and to which any one, or 
all of them, bear no other proportion 
"ag as the early dawn to the meridian 
un. 

And as every thing, as it has a clear 
preference in nature and reaſon, is always 
conſidered as having it in the injunction 
of Chriſt, it may make - the argument 
come more home to you, when you ſee 
in what rank and degree of precedence 
this duty ſtands in the opinion, by the de- 
claration, of Chriſt himſelf. The paſſage, 
of which the words I firſt repeated to you 
are a part, is worth obſerving, and will 
ſet this matter in the ſtrongeſt Pant. 

The diſciples of the Baptiſt came to 
Jeſus, by order of their maſter, to have a 
doubt removed, which ſome of them had 
conceived, relating to his deputation from 
God: it ſeems, they found Jeſus (az 
indeed his cuſtom was) inſtructing the 
people, and giving credit to his in- 
ſtructions by exerting the moſt uncom- 
mon powers. They propoſe their own 
or their maſter's ſcruple to him; with 
regard to which he returns nothing dired- 
ly in anſwer, but bids them barely relate, 
upon their return to the prophet, what 
they had ſeen and heard: ht the 
blind had their fight reſtored ; the lepert 
avere mads clean from their leproſies 


the deaf recovered the ſenſe of bearing; 


the laws ceaſed to be fo; even the dead 


avers 
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were raiſed to life again, and the poor whom he may devour; and, by giving 


bal the goſpel preached to them. 

One cannot help obſerving, that there 
evidently a gradation of ideas in this 
count, and preaching the goſpel to the 
por, has plainly the preference in com- 
von conſtruction to all the miraculous 
6;, cven to that maſter- piece of all, the 
wrreRtion from the dead. A plain con- 
von, that the moſt amazing inſtances of 
fine power are conſidered by God him- 
fa, as inferior to this fimple effort of his 

neſs. The firſt ſeems to be repre- 
{ned barely as the evidence, the latter 
kfotately as the end, of his miſſion : the 
me 2 neceſſary ſeal of his miniſtry, the 
ther the actual exerciſe of his office. 

And this, in ſo many words, he de- 
(ares it to be, when he applies that em- 
rutical prophecy of Iſaiah to himſelf; 
ſtr ſpirit of the Lord is upon me for that 
waſe for auhich he anointed me. He ſont 
xt preach the goſpel to the poor; that is, 
nother words, to heal thoſe that are broken 
it heart, to proclaim releaſe to the captive, 


t give fight to the blind, to abate the pain 


ith Lord. | 

Tae whole prophecy is clearly relative 
bthe moral ſtate of man; and repreſents 
ichange 1n that to be the grand and ul- 
ture deſign of the coming of Chriſt : 
hat other ſenſe, indeed, could he be 
ud to give liberty to the captive, who 
tc him{elf a priſoner, and whoſe imme- 
We followers were expoſed to perſecu- 
band chains? or what, again, in point 
Ural profit to the world, was the heal- 
bz ſome bodily diſeaſes in any particular 
ge, the influence of which could hardly 
pbeyond the next, in compariſon of the 
peter and more extenſive cure of a 
Wkened, of a diſordered mind? a cure, 
out which, life itſelf is but as a flzeting 
mn, as an uneaſy dream; and immorta- 
neither to be wiſhed nor to be endured, 
| Let us remember, too, that as the duty 
Keughtful, the neglect of it is unpardon- 
Ne. What wretch would ſhut up the light, 
ch will not ſhine leſs upon him after 
* has communicated it to a thouſand 
ners? You tremble at that barbarous 
Age of the Heathen, in expoſing their 
Pts to hunger and cold, or beaſts of 
E and are you Chriſtians, then, who 
ber your children to periſh for lack of 
Wrledge ? expoſing them to that de- 
Wer ol touls, who goeth abouf ſecking 


tte wounded, to publiſh the acceptable year 
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them no principles, or worſe than none, 
make it better for them that they had 
never been born? 

Having thus ſhewn you how high a 
rank preaching the goſpel to the poor 
poſſeſſes amongſt the number of Chriſtian 
duties, I proceed to let you ſee, that con- 
tributing to theſe ſchools of the poor is a 
proper exerciſe of this duty, as they are a 
certain mean of inſtilling the principles of 
religion and a godly life into the minds 
of the poor. Not that I would have it 
imagined, while I conſider this as the 
8 that it is the only want which is 
upplied by theſe inſtitutions; it is well 


known how many other neceſſities are ob- 


viated here, which, though inferior to this, 
are no light burden to thoſe who are 
ſtruggling under them; the detail of 
which might awaken compaſſion in the 
moſt inſenfible, and ſteal a tear from the 
eye of mirth and gaiety. But of this, 
perhaps, at ſome other time and place, 
Let us now look upon theſe ſchools in this 


ſingle point of view, as a proviſion for 


the religious principles of the poor. 

The ſimpleſt child cannot here be ig - 
norant that there is one only Potentate, 
who alone poſſeſſes immortality, by whom 


all things ſubſiſt: That this power, though 


we ſee him not, is yet always preſent in 
effect; and does ſee, and does preſide 
over all; that no diſtance of place can re- 
move us from his reach; no length of 
time eraſe us from his remembrance, nor 
the moſt palpable darkneſs ſcreen us from 
his fight, That he is abſolutely unbiaſſed 
and impartial, making no diſtinction, nor 
admitting any, amongſt his reaſonable 
creatures, but that which piety and vir- 
tue makes. That, perfect as he is in 
himſelf, yet, in condeſcenſion to our in- 
firmities, he has appointed, according to 
the inexplicable counſel of his own will, a 
man like ourſelves, one once as poor as 
the pooreſt of us now, to be the governor, 
the interceſſor, the propitiation, and the 
judge of the moral world; the rule of 
whoſe government is, on the part of thoſe 
to whom it is revealed, an honeſt endea- 
vour to comply with the whole will of 
God, in conformity to the law of our na- 
ture: on his part, ailitance, by the gra- 
cious influences of his holy ſpirit on our 
feeble aims at penitence and piety ; par- 
don for unavoidable weakneſs, and even 
for wilful offence repented of and for- 

X Xx ſaken; 
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ſaken; reconciliation to God, and a well- 
grounded hope of happineſs beyond con- 
ception, and without end, in his future 


kingdom. In defect of the condition on 


our part, averſion on the part of God, re- 
jection from his favour, with a terrible 
expectation of all, and more than all, 
thoſe horrors which guilt, remorſe, ſhame, 
anguiſh, and deſpair, can ſuggeſt to a 
mind conſcious of the infinite happineſs it 
has loſt, of the inconceivable miſery it has 
incurred, by not embracing the offers of 
God's all-meeting mercy, by forcing the 
efforts of his unwilling vengeance.?? 

This is an abſtract of that goſpel which 
is preached to theſe poor; this is the ſa- 
lutary leſſon which may be learned in this 
ſchool. 

I do not pretend that the knowledge 
of theſe truths ſhall always, and every 
where, produce the practical inference, 
and make thoſe who know them act as if 
they had them ever in their eye: but 
there can be no doubt that they will in- 
fluence as far as any moral arguments can 
influence, and the more, as they are more 
intimatcly and habitually known : they 
are as an anchor to the ſoul, ſafe and 


firm; it may be ſubject to be toſſed, not- 


withſtanding, by every little ſtorm, to be 
in danger from a great one: but no com- 
mon violence can force it from its hold. 
But religion is not taught here as an 
empty ſpeculation, but as a rule to go by. 
Children are traincd up early to act thoſe 
parts for which Providence ſeems to have 
deſigned them in this life, in hope of being 
applauded in the next: they areghabi- 
tuated to do what they are bortf to do; 
at a time when impreſſions are eaſieſt to 


make, and, when once made, moſt dif- 


ficult to eraſe. Religion, thus early in- 
terwoven with their employments, be- 
comes the colour of their hte. Their 
duty and their devotion go hand in hand. 
At the plough, or at the loom, or in what- 
ever honeit labour they are engaged, 
every act of their ſlation is a reaſonable 


ſervice to God, and the liſting up of their 


hands an acceptable ſacrifice. 

Some perſons have entertained wonder- 
ful apprehenſions that religion, and as 
much learning as may help a man to em- 
ploy himſelf in it, may prove a great ob- 
ſtruction to labour, and of dulcrvice to 
the public. I know not what religion 


this mull be; J am ſure it cannot be the 


Curiſtian. A religion, whole chief end is 


to teach us the employment of every ta 
lent, cannot lead us to negle& the im. 
provement of any; unleſs you can be led 


fengleneſs of heart, fearing God : and what 


ſpall receive the reward of inheritance fo 


ye ſerve the Lord Chrift ! But he that dul 


into idleneſs and injuſtice, by being laid 
under a double obligation to induſtry and 
fidelity. Methinks we ſhould not grudpe 
the poor the knowledge of the alphabet, 
if it were but to have them able to read 
this ſhort leſſon, which I fancy theſe who 
ſcruple the matter moſt, would have ng 
objection to ſee written in letters of gold 
in every ſeminary of inſtruction for the 
poor, 

Servants, obey in all things your maſtr;, 
not with eye-ſervice as men-pleaſers, but ig 


ever you do, do heartily ; as to the Lord, and 
not to men ; knowing, that of the Lord 


ewrong fall receive for the wrong he bath 
done; and there is no reſped of perſons call 
Cod. | | 

Others, again, are alarmed, leſt reaſon 
ſhould ſuffer by the early introduction of 
religious prejudice. Leave reaſonable 
creatures, ſay they, to the direction of 
their reaſon 3 what have they to do wit 
any judgment but their own? Let the 
religion be the reſult of free inquiry: it 
will be time enough to fix upon one, whet 
they have finiſhed the other: theſe, ut 
preſume, are philoſophers, profeſſors 0 
humanity in every ſenſe, who, in com 
paſſion to the miſeries to which we an 
ſubjected by the tyranny of education, of 
fer their generous aid to free us from th 
bondage of prejudice. Do they under 
ſtand that nature they are ſo ready to re 
relieve ? If they ſow no good feed in u 
minds of children, what inſurance hav 
they againſt this wicked world, that 
ſhall ſow no bad ſeed in them ? If the] 
will not take the pains to inculcate avs 
of religion into young people, who te. 
them that they will not chooſe for them 
ſelves other habits, and of another cal 
Is it reaſon then alone that governs It © 
infancy of human nature ? Is there 10 
thing of a lower ſtamp, which 1s W1 
care, which is with difficulty, by ou * 
tue, or by calling in a higher poche, 
be regulated, if not ſubdued! You an 
parent, ſuppoſe ; of the variety of die 
which are ſerved up at table, do ap 
low. your child to chooſe where he Pes 
and in what degree, taking for glas 
his reaſon will direct him, and that d- 
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tn WM i; no danger of his being miſtaken ? I 
im. dare ſay, you are too wiſe to indulge his 
led ite to the deſtruction of his health: 
lad bot is not this interpoſition an infringe- 
and nent on natural liberty ? It is; you muſt 
age conſult, however, the health of his body: 
ibet, will not think ſo meanly of you, as not 
read v preſume you have at leaſt an equal re- 


to the vigour of his mind. 1s there 
zo danger that his taſte may lead him as 
much to his hurt in his amuſements, in 
tis opinions, in his acquaintance ? Do 
you leave him in theſe to his judgment, 
and to the deciſions of his never-erring 
reaſon, which, if not juſt now, will not 
fil, upon experience, to remonſtrate ? 
Let us ſee how far you may be able to 
corre what you are unwilling to pre- 
rent : let his body be bent double for 
want of care, and bid him walk upright 
when he comes to a ſenſe of his de form- 
ky; will his reaſon teach him to arti- 
cate? or to alter any diſagreeable ac- 
cnt which he has imbibed with his 
nurſe's milk? Ah, ſimple wiſdom ! What 
luſdandman neglects the ſeed time, and 
eipects the harveſt? Let an unkindly 


0 wir pring blaſt his bloom, and when will that 
t thei wtmn come that will yield thee fruit? 

iy: U Thou fancieſt thyſelf all this while to 
„when *bound in good-nature as thou doſt in 
ſe, u ene. Equally, I own, in both: let us 
Nors oY eigh this honeſtly. Thou art fixed here 


na world in which theſe infants have 
jat got footing. They walk as thou art 
pleaſed to direct them. They depend 


rom tee den thy experience, and ſuch as thine ; 
under ud thou art in truſt (as each generation 
y to ref br the ſucceeding one) for their vir- 
d in e, and for their happineſs. Thou know- 


el (if thou haſt thought enough to know 
uy thing), that in this wilderneſs, through 
which we are paſſing, there is but one ſure 
Mad to the point at which they aim: it 


ice ha 
| that f 
If they 


te habt 


sho e apoſſible to ſay how many there are in 
o them wich they may be entangled and loſt. 
her cal Vil thou then give them a plain direct- 
ns in n, and repeat it often? or wilt thou 


ke them, by fatal experience, to find 


there 10 
that they have been miſerably miſtaken ? 


WE WI 


y our Vil r, they are embarked in a long 
20wer, Wege, upon a boiſterous ſea, wilt thou 
Y ou are oply them with thy compaſs, or leave 
of dlz den to the uncertain guidance of moon 
Jo you al ſtars; is not thy philoſophy madneſs, 
je piea thy tenderneſs inhumanit ? 

r gra lt is no eaſy matter for the beſt of pa- 


Ws, with all the bias they can throw 
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in by inſtruction, example, and habit, on 
the ſide of virtue, to bring their children 
exactly to the mark. How much leſs 
then is to be expected from thoſe who 
have no parents, or poor and perhaps vi- 
cious ones? It is bad enough to be with- 
out a guide; to have a wicked one is ſtill 
worſe: and what a ſeminary for youth are 
the ſtreets of this populous city, where 
the contagion of wickedneſs inſinuates it- 
ſelf at every ſenſe, before they are capa- 
ble of diſtinguiſhing between good and 
evil. Hence ariſes a peculiar propriety for 
erecting any ſchool of virtue in this place 
where tares ſpring up ſo faſt, it requires a 
double ſhare of attention to cultivate the 
better ſeed. We talk of a Chriſtian 
country ; but I ſhould be glad to know in 
what vices we fall ſhort of any idolatrous 
nation? Chriſtianity is to the moral 
world what the ſun is to the natural. The 
ſun, we ſee, may ſhine with all its luftre, 
and yet there are places of the earth ſo 
unfortunately ſituated, that no ray of 
light can ever reach them. And if the 
light which is in us be darkneſs, how great 
ig that darkneſs ! 

Let us now look back a little, and take 
a ſhort review of the caſe, as it reſpects 
the poor, the public, and ourſelves. 

Firſt : Let us conſider it in reference 
to the poor: the queſtion on that foot is 
plainly this Whether, dy inſtilling a pro- 
per ſenſe of things into their ns fy you 
would lay a foundation for their virtue and 
happineſs; or, by leaving them ſtill in the 
dark, expoſe them to the contagion of 
wickedneſs and miſery ? We have ſeen 
to what degrees of wretchedneſs the ig- 
norance of neceſſary truth did actually 
ſink the old world, and we know the caſe 
is even now little better with thoſe who 
continue unacquainted with the goſpel ; 
and there is ſtrong probability, that the 
generality of the poor mult inevitably be 
of that number, without the help of ſome 
ſuch proviſions as theſe, By this method 
you put them in poſſeſſion of truths which 
are the beſt remedy for all the inconve- 
niencies, and the ſtrongeſt ſecurity againſt 
all the dangers, of their condition. We 
may reflect, there fore, that, by ſuch con- 
tributions, we attempt, at leaſt, to relieve 
a number of unhappy objects from all 
that load of impiety, blaſphemy, diſ- 
honeſty, diſcontent, and envy, to which 
the uninſtructed poor are laid under ſtrong 


temptations, by the very circumſtances of 
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their ſtation; and let that reflection, on 
all proper occaſions, influence our cha- 
rity. | 
Conſider it once more in its tendency 
towards the public. | 
Theſe poor creatures are not only to 
be conſidered in themſelves, but as mem- 
bers of ſociety; not only as capable of a 
private happineſs or miſery, but as ca- 
pable too of influencing the happineſs or 
miſery of the community : their improve- 
ments, conſequently, 1 and 
duty, or the want of them, will be ſenſibly 
felt by the public, when they are thrown 
upon the world. As they are generally 
deſtined to ſervitude, it is worth conſider- 
ing how much the eaſe and ſecurity of 
families do neceſſarily depend upon the 


integrity and fidelity of thoſe who ſerve 


them. Theſe mfants, as they are now, 
will, before we are aware, have their 
parts to act in the buſineſs and intercourſe 
of mankind; and it is yet, in ſome de- 
gree, in our own power to determine 
which way they ſhall act them. By pro- 
per care, or by neglect of their religious 
principles, you may make them either an 
induſtrious, modeſt, humble, uſeful, or an 
idle, diſſolute, inſolent, pernicious body of 
citizens. Vou may make them the or- 
nament or diſgrace, the univerſal advan- 
tage or common peſt, of ſociety. Think 
which of theſe preſents you would chuſe 


to make to the public: will you ſend a 


flock of ſheep, or let looſe a den of wild 
beaſts amongſt them? And let that con- 
ſideration, as opportunity offers, excite 
your bounty. 8 

We will take a laſt view of it, as it con- 
cerns yourſelves. If you have no regard 
for the virtue of theſe children, if you 
have no concern for the good of ſociety; 
both which I muſt conclude to be directly 
otherwiſe ; you certainly have ſome re- 
gard for yourſelves. And who does not 
ſec how much his own happineſs depends 
ugon the principles of thoſe about him? 
who does not know how very different 
the ſtate of his preſent felieity muſt un- 
avoidably be, as he is accident ally involy- 
ed with thoſe that have principles, or 
thoſe that have none, or worſe than none? 
and wio does not ſee, too, that if they are 
not taught the true goſpel, which breathes 
good-avill texwards men, and peace on earth ; 
the promotion of which gives the trueſt 
glory to God on high; they may ſoon be 
inſtructed in another goſpel, which, by 
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between good and evil, muſt be as diſ. 
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divorcing religion from virtue, and b 
that means confounding the diſtinction 


honourable to the Creator, as it 
prove injurious to his creatures? 

It has been ſhewn, too, © that it is the 
great duty of every Chriſtian to pro- 
pagate the light of Chriſtianity ;” and this 
is, perhaps, the only way that many, the 
beſt way that moſt of us, have of perform. 
ing this duty. We are laid under an 
agreeable neceſſity, therefore; and woe 
be to them (as the great Apoſtle ſaid of 
himſelf) who do not, in this ſenſe, preach 
the gojpel. Let this conſideration make 
you cheerſal givers. Think, only, when | 

rovidence calls upon you in any of theſe | 
Fuman miniſtrations, that this mite of 
mine, whatever it be, which this moment 
15 of no uſe to me, and may be employed 
the next to my hurt, may, when it is 
thrown into this channel, be converted | 
into ſo much knowledge and virtue to the | 
poor, ſo much caſe and ſecurity to the 
public, and lay a foundation, in conjunct- 
ion with my other duties, for my recep- | 
tion, when I fail here, into habitations 
which ſhall laſt for ever. | 

In ſhort, if the ſtate of the world, with | 
regard to religion and manners, mull al- 
ways have been as bad as we fee it once | 
was, without a plain rule of life, guarded 
by reaſonable hopes and fears, from the 
engaging proſpects of divine love, and 
the horrible apprehenſions of abuſcd 
mercy; if the general publication of the 
goſpel can make no viſible alteration in 
the caſe, unleſs it be perſonally, and 
practically, and early inculcated ; if this 
be a truſt, as confeſſedly it is, repoſed in 
every Chriſtian, and required of every | 
one in proportion to his opportunity ard | 
his power; if an individual, however fer- 

ſible of the duty, might yet be diffdent 
of his ability, or doubtful as to the di- 
rection of it: how are the intereſts 0! 
private and public happineſs indebted 9 
that uſeful ſociety, whoſe general dei'gn 
it is, to convert the leaſt ſupply of every 
charitable Chriſtian, by the beſt method | 
that ſhall offer, to the promotion of Chrite 
ian knowledge: a ſociety, which, as !! 
intends only the advancement of common 
good, is always as ready to be informes, 
as alliſted in the ways of advancing l 
which is willing to give the plaineſt ad 
the ſhorteſt anſwer to every objection, by 
reforming, as far as poſſible, the bees, 


may 


/ 
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J which is objected to; which is attempt- 
81 ug to do the very beſt thing that can be 
a done, by the very beſt means that can be 
1.4 ſuggeſted ? And as example is ever more 


erful than precept, being a leſſon 
6 which the moſt illiterate can read, a di- 
tion by which the moſt unthinking can- 


” not be miſled; and as the higher this 
he igt is placed, the more diffuſive muſt its 
a uence be; what an acceſſional ſupport 
an naſt this ſociety receive from the decla- 
„e non of our moſt excellent prince, who 
of has begun to form his kingdom upon the 
ach model of that for which he 1s reſerved ; 
ke having proclaimed to all men, “ that vir- 
Ws we ſhall be the only paſſport to his royal 
ew farour ; and that he knows of no party 
> mongſt his ſubjects beyond the diſtinct- 
woe jon of good and bad.” Happy are the 
yed people, who, beſide all other motives to 
d 4 piety, are drawn by that rare but pre- 
58 ming argument, the example of their 
| dorereign! n 
= Go » illuſtrious ſire, to fix the ſtabi- 
wo ty of your own and your nation's glory 
TH en the only ſolid baſis, a Chriſtian's hope. 
2 7 Let others arrogantly aſſume the titles of 
ich Mo Catholic and Moſt Chriſtian, whilſt 
ory 1s your juſt praiſe to be literally, to be 
1 ray both; who afford the beſt defence 
Ob our holy faith, the ſureſt patronage to 
1 me religion, a religious life; who ani- 
= nate by your conduct what is enjoined by 
buſed your authority. May the all-pervading 
F the prit co-operate with the diſpoſitions it 
6 nſpires into your royal breaſt ; may your 
„ and ſhects as univerſally emulate as they ap- 
this prove, till the influence of your high cha- 
1 niter ſhall have diffuſed itſelf beyond the 
aa arcle of your immediate preſence to the 
y and | tmoteſt iſles of this united country, till 


er ſen⸗ aele happy kingdoms become the orna- 
(ent nent of earth, and the delight of Heaven, 


he di- 
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ted 0 hs... f a 

deficn Religion the great Security againſt 

* every the Deluſions of Sin. 

nethods * | 4 

Chrike Hes. i. 12, 13. 

1, as 1 Tike heed, brethren, leſt there be in any of you an 

ommon tl heait of unbelief, in departing from the liv- 

formed, ing God ; but exhort one another daily, while it 

cing u; i Called to-day, leſt any of you be hardened, 
1 ugh the deceitfulneſs of fin. 

jeſt ard | 

Mon, by T 15 Id 5 1 

e ching WM | nod and juſt obſervation, “ that no 
8 . . 

beth, wn ever became completely wicked 
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at once.“ There is a neceſſary gradation 
in the attainments of vice, as well as in 
thoſe of virtue. Application, habit, and 
experience, are requiſite to make a perſon 
a conſummate maſter even in evil arts. 
A man cannot, without ſome time, ſome 
labour, and ſome difliculty, arrive at the 
infamous honour of being eminently bad. 

The infinitely-good God, foreſeeing 
the ſtrong proclivity of human nature to 
evil, has placed certain obſtructions in its 
way, as barriers to its progreſs in vice. 

The conſciouſneſs of the deformity and 
depravity of fin, the fear of diſcovery, 
and the apprehenſion of future vengeance, 
are happy obſtacles to the precipitate 
courſe of the ſinner, and ell view him, 
againit his will, from deſtruction. One 
cannot but look upon this as one of the 
moſt merciful diſpenſations of Heaven, 
that it has rendered even our deſcent to 
evil difficult; and made it almoſt impoſ- 
ſible for us to fall, unleſs we are deter- 
mined to take pains to do it. 

But, notwithſtanding all the kind re- 
ſtraints of conſcience, of ſhame, and the 
terrors of futurity, which Providence has 
mercifully oppoſed to the progreſs of ſin, 
it does, however, make wonderful ad- 


vances in the world; and whatever dif- 


ſiculties Heaven has been pleaſed to inter- 
poſe between men and their miſery, they 
ſeem in general to be too unfortunately 
ſucceſsful in ſurmounting them all. 


They find out ingenious ways to deafen 


their ears to the friendly rebukes of con- 
ſcience, to ftcel their faces againſt the 
ſudden expreſſions of ſhame, and to har- 
den their hearts againſt the fear of final 
retribution. Then it is, and not till then, 
that they can go on ſmoothly from one 
wickedneſs to another, till they have ab- 


ſolutely unlearned the practice, and ex- 


cluded themſelves from the rewards, of 
virtue. | 
Yet, ſure, it is matter of aſtoniſhment 


to think, that men ſhould be ſo much 


enemies to themſelves; that they ſhould 
ſo induſtriouſly, ſo artfully, contrive to 
ſecure their own ruin; which Heaven had 
taken ſuch wiſe, ſuch endearing precau- 
tions to prevent. 

The beſt reaſon that can be aſſigned 
for ſuch unnatural conduct, indeed the 
only one I know, is that which is ſuggeſt- 
ed by the Apoſtle in the words before us: 
Take heed, brethren, left there be in any of 
you au evil heart of unbelief, in departing 
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from the living God; leſt any of you be 
hardened through the deceitfulneſs of fins 
As if he had ſaid, Be extremely cau- 
tious how you entertain any diſpoſition to 
infidelity, which may induce you to quit 
your dependance upon the only Bang 
that 1s able to ſupport you, and expole 
you to every deluſion of unruly paſſion, 
till your hearts become at laſt ſo harden- 
ed as to be no longer ſuſceptible of any 
impreſſion of virtue or religion.“ 

'The words (if this may be admitted 
as an explication of them) imply two 
aſſertions. 

Firſt—A man cannot entirely abandon 
himſelf to the commiſſion of evil, till he 

has abſolutely excluded the apprehenſion 
of God from his thoughts; and farther, 

Secondly — When this apprehenſion of 
the Deity is once ſuppreſſed, a man may be 
led imperceptibly, by the deluſive at- 
traction of error, through each ſucceſſive 
degree of impiety, till he arrive at laſt at 
a ſtate of abſolute inſenſibility and final 
1mpenitznce. | | 

I ſhall now attempt to illuſtrate and 
_conlirm the firſt of theſe propoſitions, 
namely, That a man cannot entirely 
abandon himſelf to the commiſſion of 
evil, till he has abſolutely excluded the 
apprehenſion of God from his thoughts. 

It is natural for us to expreſs a reve- 
rence towards ſuperior characters, Even 
the men of looſer manners do yet impoſe 
a willing reſtraint upon themſelves, when 
they ſtand before the perſons they ho- 
nour. The rebel puts on a face of loyal- 
ty in the preſence of his prince; the 
coward has not the courage to fly in the 
ſight of his general; and where 1s that 
preſumptuous wretch that would not 
gladly caſt a veil over his offences, when 
he apprehends himſelf in the preſence of 
that Being, who 75s of purer eyes. than 
to behold iniquity, The very appre- 
henſion of the preſence of God muſt 
check the riſe of every guilty thought, 
and keep every tendency to paſlion in 
awe. 

It is not uſual ever for bad minds to 
put their dark workings in execution till 
every eye be cloſed; they tremble at the 
approach of day, and ſun the light they 
hate, becauſe their deeds are evil. And 
is it poilible that they ſhould ſhrink at the 
faint glimmerings of an imperfect light, 
that they ſhould fly from the preſence of 
a man fallible as themſelves, and yet 
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dare to ſtand the inſpection of that eye 
to which the very darkneſs is no dack- 
neſs at all; before which all hearts are 
open, and to which no ſecrets are hid? 

Again: It is obſervable that when a man 
has once begun to indulge the diſpoſitions 
and habits of vice, he gradually with. 
draws himſelf from every object which 
may infer a reproach upon his conduct 
or ſuggeſt to him the neceſſity of re- 
forming it, 

He deſerts the places of public adora- 
tion; he declines the ſociety of pious and 
good men; and ſuppreſles the exertion of 
every thought that bears upon it any viſible 


ſtamp of virtue and religion, He guards 


himſelf againſt the apprehenſion of God, 
as againſt a dangerous companion, He 
endeavours by all poſſible caution to 
avoid it, as a diſcerning ſpy into his mof 


obſcure retreat, the avowed adverſary of | 


his moſt favourite purſuits. He finds 
himſelf incapable of advancing one Rep, 
while this ſtands in his way; it 3 
his progreſs, as the armed angel did that 
of the ambitious prophet, and obitructs 


the accompliſhment of his wicked views, | 


The conception of God, and an incli- 
nation to commit evil, are principles of 
ſuch direct oppoſition and contrariety, 
that they never can in any degree of 
moral poſſibility reſide at the ſame time 


in the ſame boſom. They muſt inevita- | 


bly be deſtroyed by, and be the de- 
ſtruction of each other. V Hat concord 
(ſays the Apoſtle, in a manner which im- 
plies the abſolute impoſſibility of what he 
ſeems to make a doubt) What concord, 
ao hat harmony, what agreement, what 
union, can there poſſibly be between Chrijl 
and Belial ? between piety and profane): ? 
No more than between the two moſt dil- 
cordant and contradictory exiſtences in 
nature; between light and darkneſs: the 
one can only advance, as the other re- 
cedes ; the appearance of the night wil 
always bear an exact proportion to the 
declenſion of the day. 

And as it appears, from this obſerv2- 
tion, that habitually bad men are obliged] 
to baniſh the apprehenſion of God from 
their minds, as it remonſtrates againit 
their evil habits and intentions, and can- 
not ever be brought by any poſſhe 
means to concur or coincide with them; 
ſo we may obſerve farther, that when 
perſons who, in the common tenor of their 


lives, deſerve to be ranked among ” 
| num 
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number of the good, have been inſenſibly 
led into any fault, or folly, by al owing 
the apprehenſion of God to flip inadver- 
tently from their thoughts; it is to be 
obſerved, 1 ſay, that they endeavour 
earneſtly (upon the firſt return of that 
pprehenſion) to divorce themſelves from 
wole errors, which they know can never 
he reconciled to any tolerable conception 
of the Deity. 

It is not to be wondered at, if in fo 
long, and in ſo intricate a ſcene of action, 
35 the courſe of human life, a diſpoſition 
to indolence ſhould inſenſioly invade even 
the beſt of men. The moſt noble, the 
molt enlightened minds we read of, have, 
u certain intervals, undergone a ſort of 


whatever evil might have inſinuated itſelf 
luring that privation of God's informing 
ſpirit, yet at the return of his gracious 
preſence it has vaniſhed away. Though 
the miſts and damps may creep up in the 
abſence of the ſun, yet are they inſtantly 
ülperſed by the light of his countenance, 

Theevidence therefore of this aſſertion 
v equal in thoſe caſes where the com- 
nifion of ill is conſequential to an in- 


thoſe where the previous inchnation to 
nce has made 1t neceſſary to ſuppreſs the 
remembrance of it, I would be under- 
lod to ſay, that the truth of this pro- 
poſition, «©. That a man cannot abandon 
linſelf entirely to the commiſſion of evil, 
tll he has abſolutely excluded the appre- 
tenſion of God from his thoughts,” is 
tot more evident from the laborious 
efforts to which men, relolutely bad, are 
wliged to have recourſe, in order to ex- 
tywſh effectually that apprehenſion ; 
ban it is from the fincere and eager en- 
(eavours of men, good in the general, to 
recover themſelves from the failings they 
hre incurred during a temporary and un- 
mended ſuſpenſion of it. | 
Upon the whole, you muſt ſee, that 
Fule men keep up the apprehenſion of 
upon their hearts, they cannot ever 
ome entirely reprobate. A man's 
f will only be a continual thorn in his 
while his actions contradict it. We 
rad, it ls true, that the very apoſtate 
ts believe, but that they tremble too; 
nl ſo does every man whole conſcience 
al whoſe conduct are of different par- 
5, In ſhort—it is not poſſible for any 
be to be a true believer and a bad man 
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klquium and momentary ecliple ; but 


yoluntary oblivion of the Deity, and in 


r ih. — 


long together. He will ſoon find him- 
ſelt obliged to make a thorough change 
_ in his perſuaſion or in his practice. 
— But, | 

Secondly, When the apprehenſion of 
the Deity is once ſappreſſed, a man may 
be led imperceptibly, by the deluſive at- 
traction of error, through each ſucceſſive 
degree of impiety, till he arrive at laſt 
at a ſtate of abſolute inſenſibility and final 
impenitence. 

While the apprehenſion of God pre- 
ſides over the mind, it keeps every 
meaner thought in ſubjection; it raiſes a 
man's ideas to a contempt of baſer ob- 
jects; and controls and regulates his 
whole procedure. But no ſooner is that 
excluded, than every petty paſſion, every 
low defire, breaks out into open act, 


and uſurps by turns the tyranny of the 


ſoul. 

I think that the mind in this ſituation 
may be compared, not unfitly, to a pro- 
miſcuous aſſembly of men; who, ſo long 
as they have any one perſon of dignity 
and authority at their head, move on in 
an amicable confederacy together, and 
promote one common end by an agree- 


able variety of operation. But, that 


authority being once diſſolved, the ſub. 
ordination is loſt, and the whole reduced 
to anarchy and confuſion, Each man 1s 
ready to aſſume what no man is willing to 
concede ; and the government entirely 
unhinged by the multitude of thoſe that 
would govern. | | 

When this primary reſtraint, this grand 
preſervative, is once removed, a door 1s 
opened to every folly. The bad affect- 
ions, which were before chained down, 
are now let looſe; and fin, deceitful 
enough in itſelf, gains an eaſy aſcendant 
upon a mind which is willing to be deceiv- 
ed, and which dreads nothing ſo much 


as the neceſſity of ſubſcribing to con- 


viction. | 
There is a ſort of melancholy pleaſure 
in obſerving by what ſhallow reaſonings, 
by what poor pretences, men ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be cheated out of their virtue ! 
how not only without regret, but even 
with rapture, they part with a bleſſing 
which is become uneaſy to their new- 
conceived deſires! 
Firſt, One pretence that is generally 
made is, That religion contracts our 
faculties into narrow bounds; that, in 
order to enlarge them, it is neceſſary to 
XX 4 burſt 
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burſt her bands aſunder, and caſt away two very great and very evident de. 
her cords from us; that every paſſion has fects, | 


its natural object, and that it is an in- 1. That it deprives its adherents of tho 
fringement on natural liberty to reſtrain pleaſures they purſue, 

the indulgence: of them; that, fince life is 2. That it involves them in the very 
at beſt ſo ſhort, the beſt method of making flavery they pretend to avoid. 

it longer is to enjoy it; that the ſeverities PFirt—It is by no means evident 


and rigours which are impoſed by religi- (though it has been ſometimes in ſinuated) 
ous ordinance, are only the inflictions of that religion forbids the enjoy ment of any 
politic prieſts, who (being diſabled by delight which nature and reaſon alloy; 
age and infirmity) would willingly make and whoever preſumes to exceed the 
atonement for their own tranſgreſſions, bounds preſcribed by reaſon and nature, 
by laying the ſevereſt reſtrictions on the will be ſure to meet the diſappointment 
liberties of others; that religion, in ſhort, his preſumption deſerves. And it is no- 
is the mereſt ſlavery; and that a man torious to a degree, that thoſe who, pre- 
denies himſelf the pleaſure which nature tend to a greater latitude of enjoyment 
has allowed him, who does not give a full than the reſt of mankind, have in fact the 
ſcope to the indulgence of every paſſion.“ leaſt real enjoyment of all. They may 

I allow this to be a very ancient ſyſtem hope or boaſt what they pleaſe, of in- 
of practical infidelity ; ſo ancient as to creaſing their ſatisfactions; they are in- 


have obtained before the days of Solomon, creaſed like boiling fluids, which are only 


and is thus beautifully repreſented in the conſuming moſt when they riſe to the 


book of Widom—“ Our life,” ſay the highcſ pitch. 


libertines of that age, “ is ſhort and tedi- But the man who acts within the pre- 
ous, and in the death of man there is no ſcription of nature and reaſon, enjoys his 
remedy, neither was any man known to happineſs by not devouring it; his tem- 
have returned from the grave. For we perance leaves the true reliſſi upon every 
are born at all adventure, and we ſhall be appetite, and he improves his pleaſures by 
hereafter as if we had never been! For their diminution. _ 
the breath in our noſtrils is as ſmoke, and Secondly, The auſterities which ar 
a little ſpark in the moving of our hearts; charged upon religion (though religion 
which being extinguiſhed, our body ſhall certainly does (and ſo does reaſon too) 
be turned into aſhes, and our ſpirit ſhall preſcribe ſome in particular circumſtarce; 
vaniſh as the foft air. And ourname ſhall to curb the irregularity of paſſion) are 
be forgotten in time, and no man ſhall trifling, in compariſon of the repeated 
have our works in remembrance; our penances, mortifications, and regimen, 
life ſhall paſs away as the trace of a to which the libertine is reduced, by dl. 
cloud, ſhall be diſperſed as a miſt that is appointed paſſions, a diſtempered conlts 
driven away with the beams of the ſun, tution, and an unquiet mind, It is e. 
and overcome with the heat thereof. For perimentally evident, that men in genera 
our time is a very ſhadow that paſſeth ſubject themſelves to greater penalties i 
away, and after our end there is no re- order to undo the effects of their vices 
turning; for it is faſt ſealed, ſo that no than would have been ſufficient at firlito 
man cometh again. Come on, therefore : have entirely prevented them. And iti 
let us enjoy the good things that are pre- univerſally allowed, that no tyranny Þ 
ſent ; let us ſpeedily uſe the creatures as equal to that of a predominant and over- 
young men do; let us fill ourſelves with ruling paſſion, which commands a man 4 
coltly wine and ointment, and let no one time to go, and he goes; at another 
flower of the ſpring paſs by us. Let us to come, and he comes ; at a third, 0 00 
crown ourſelves with roſe-buds before this, and he does it. It breaks in up 
they be withered, let none of us go with» his retirement; attacks him at the nat 
out his part of our voluptuouſneſs, let us unſeaſonable hour; ſuperſedes the eic 
leave tokens of our joy fulneſs in every of his beſt reſolutions; and rules abſow 
place; for this is our portion, and our lot ly, without control, and without con 
is this.“ page etition: ſo that this ſcheme of liber 
Thus ſaid the voluptuous of thoſe days, in truth nothing leſs than what 1 
in terms too like thoie of ours; reaſoning feſſes ; while a ſubjection to reaſon at 
with themſelves, but not aright. For religion will be found to be the oy ce 


this method of arguing is attended by the only perfe& freedom. 
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Secondly, Another deceit that men are 
zpt to put upon themſelves is, That 
he fins they commit are ſo inconſiderable, 
that they will certainly be overlooked by 
the eye of Infinite Mercy ; thatthey make 
ſich ſhort incurſions into the ways of 
wickedneſs, as to leave their retreat 
cure whenever they pleaſe; and that 
they are in no danger of falling into any 
ſagrant or preſumptuous act of evil.“ 
A notion this more flattering to men's 
paſſions, and for that very reaſon more 
{tal to their virtue, perhaps, than any 
other. For perſons who do deliberately 
perſiſt in any degree of evil, every degree 
of which is forbid under the ſevereſt pe- 
ralty by the ſame Divine authority, are 
not objects of God's mercy, but of his juſt 
reſentment. 1s 
to their preſumption ; for that opinion of 
the inconſiderableneſs of their fins, which 
fr led them out of the road of virtue, 
will encourage them to go on a little ſtill, 
and (till a little farther, till (by neglect- 
ing to obſerve every {mall advance) they 
fall inſenſibly by little and little, They 
begin but with ſmall quantities, who are 
inured afterwards to immoderate draughts 
of the moſt ſcalding liquors; and men 
are brought (by this unexpected grada- 
tion in vice) to commit crimes without 
reluctance, who would at firſt have ſtart- 
led at the very mention of their names. 
The progreſs of wickednels in men of 
this perſuaſion is ſomething like the im- 
perceptible growth of plants, in which, 
though the motion be ſo {low as to elude 
the — the eye in any inſtan- 
taneous act, yet when we look back upon 
them (after ſome intermiſſion of obſerva- 
tion) we perceive an amazing and almoſt 
ineredible increaſe, | 
This is ſo fatal a deceit, that one woul 
almoſt be induced to think, that it had 
been better for ſome men to have fallen 
immediately into a flagrant breach of 
duty (upon their firſt revolt from virtue) 
dan to have crept on in the commiſſion 


of what are uſually called inconſiderable 


fins, And for this reaſon — There is 
ſomething ſo ſhocking to a mind (that 
retains any ſenſe of God and goodneſs) 
in the reflexions which ſucceed the com- 
miſſion of any greater crime, that a man 
recoils from it with the utmoſt horror 
and deteſtation, and is often carried backs 


' wickedneſs and guilt, 


And their danger 1s equal 
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ward to ex. degrees of virtue by the 
very violence with which he fell from it. 
But, on the other hand, while x man 
continues to flatter himſelf that the fins 
he commits are trifling and venial, he is 
gradually amuſed into an increaſe of 
He goes on ſtep 
by ſtep, without perceiving the pro- 
greſſion, and is deluded into his de- 
ſtruction, by an opinion of his ſecurity, 
And this brings on the laſt illuſion in 
which fin is apt to involve the human 
mind; which is this—When the perſons 


who have thought themſelves ſo ſecure, 


begin to look calmly back, and diſcover 
the unthought-of advances they have 
made in vice, they ſtand amazed; and 
conclude it as impoſſible for them now to 
return, as they did before to have pro- 
ceeded ſo far. Their preſumption is 
turned into deſpair; a ſituation of mind 
which precludes all endeavours after 
virtue and happineſs ; which generally 
ends in the diſſolution of every religious 
principle, and of every moral tie; which 
leaves men at liberty to work all impurity 
with an inſatiable appetite, and to run 
every length of evil, without reſtraint and 
beyond recovery. | | 

I have now gone through what I pro- 
poſed ; and have endeavoured to convince 
you, that men can never become irre- 
coverably bad, till they have ſhook off 


their dependance upon God. But that, 


afterthatdependance has once ceaſed, — 
may be (and generally are) led on by falſe 
pretences of pleaſure and liberty, and by 


Aattering preſumptions in favour of their 
ſins, till they become quite hardened 


in their practices and deſperately wicked. 
You ſee then how extremely cautious 
we ought to be, to prevent in ourſelves 


that evil heart of unbelief, in departing 


from the living God; how abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary it is for us to exhort one another 
daily, while it is called to-day, leſt any 
of us ſhould be hardened by the deceitful- 


noſes of fr. 
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SERMON IV. 


Sudden Proſperity fatal to Religion. 


DEur. vi. 10, 11, 12. 


When the Lord thy God ſhall have brought thee 
into the land which he ſware unto thy fathers, 
to Abraham, to aac, and to Jacob, to give thee 
great and goodly cities, which thou buildedſt not, 
And houſes full of all good things, which thou 
Kiledſt not, and wells digged, which thou dig- 
gedſt not, vineyards and olive trees, which thou 
plantedſt not, when thou thalt have eaten and 


de full; Then beware leſt thou forget the 


Lord. 


YEE the great law-giver and leader 
of the Jews had brought his people 
within the reach of that country which 
had ſeemed to fly before them for forty 
years; when they were now ready to 
enter upon the poſſeſſion of the promiſes, 
and their hearts, which had fainted under 
the delay of their hope, were beginning 
to exult in the certainty of their ſuccels, 
he ſeems to have been affected with a 
ſenſible concern at the expreſſion of their 
joy; he was apprehenſive for their morals 
in this reverſe of their fortune; he con- 
ſidered that ſpirits (like theirs) which had 
been fo greatly dejected in one extreme, 
would in all probability be as highly 
elated in the other; and that their eleva- 
tion might be attended even with more 
fatal conſequences than their diſtreſs. 
He ſaw, or feared he ſaw, that when they 
ſhould be intoxicated with the deluſive 
ſweetneſs of their better fate, they would 
punith themſelves irreparably with the 
bleſſings of Providence, and make their 
proſperity a prelude to their deſtruction. 
This rellection touched him near: he 
was not content to have brought them 
to the poiſciiion of their Canaan; he was 
deſirous to perpetuate it to them and their 
poſterity. He knew that his own com- 
miſſion was expiring, that thus far he 
was to go and no farther; he determined 
therefore to ſupply the want of his pre- 
ſence, by a legacy of his inſtructions. It 
was then he meditated and delivered thoſe 
admirable directions, which if they had 
obſerved with as much care as he recom- 
mended them with earneſtneſs, Iſrael 
might have been ſtill a people, Jeruſalem 
have now ſtood, and their temple re- 
mained unto this very day. One of the 
11 
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principal of his inſtructions is contained; 
the words I firſt read to you, eee 
the nature of his deſign, and — 
violence to his expreſſion, ſuggeſt theſe 
* N obſervations: | 

irſt, 'That a juſt and conſtant ſen 
the Supreme Being, is the belt * 
a man's virtue, expreſſed in his admoni. 
tion, act 4 forget the Lord. 

Secondly, That this ſenſe is often much 
effaced, ſometimes abſolutely loft, in a 
{tate of eaſe and affluence, ſtron gly implied 
in the words, when thou ſpali bave eaten 
and be full, then beware. | 

Phirdly, That ſuch a fate lays us un- 
der ſtronger obligations to retain and im- 
prove that ſenſe upon our minds, which! 
think clearly intimated in theſe expreſſions 
—great and goodly cities which thou didſi nit 

wid, and. houſes full of all good things 


which thou filledft not, vineyards and alive. 


trees which thou plantedſt not: after the 
enumeration of every bleſſing, he repeats 
this conſideration, that they wwere nat if 
their own acquiring. 

Fourthly, That the ſtrong obligations 
on one ſide, and temptations on the other, 
exact the utmoſt caution from us in the diſ- 
covery and applica: ion of thoſe means that 
are maſt likely topreſerve it — Then beware, 

Let us conſider the truth of the firſt 
propoſition, namely, 

That a juſt ſenſe of the Supreme Being 
is the beit ſecurity for a man's virtue, I ſay, 
a juſt ſenſe, becauſe (it muſt be allowed 
that) wrong apprehenſions of the Deny 
have generally had a very unhappy in- 
fluence on the intereſts of virtue; as 1s 
evident to every one who compares the 
religion and manners of the heathen 
world. Men uſually endeavour to con- 
form themſelves to the character of that 
Being which 1s the obje& of their wor- 
ſhip. The tranſition, therefore, was moſt 
ealy from the adoration of beaſts to the 
imitation of them; and what godlike 
virtues could reaſonably be expected from 
men, when acalf was the model of their 
perfection? But the cauſe of reaſon was 
then ſunk to its loweſt ebb, when every 
paſſion which was a diſhonour to the juu- 
man nature was tranſlated to the divine; 
when immodeſty, intemperance, and in- 
humanity, were the ſacrifices with which 
their gods were well pleaſed ; when every 
temple was dedicated to a vice, every 
act of devotion was performed at the ex- 


pence of a virtue ; thew whole religion 
was 
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with them was but another word 
tor proplianeneſs. | 

This was probably the reaſon why 
Moſes was ſo particularly ſolicitous to 
fppreſs all perſonal repreſentations of 
de Deity, through his whole ceconomy ; 
not that painting and ſculpture were in 
temſelves ſo abominable arts, as de- 
erved to be guarded againſt by an ex- 

refs prohibition, but) he knew very well, 
that the people would naturally borrow 
their idea of God from the repreſenta- 
tons they ſaw of him, and that the idea 
of their god would be the meaſure of their 
morality. This we have ſeen has con- 
fantly been the caſe in all the corrupted 
notions of God, and we ſhall find, that 
it will as neceſſarily be ſo, in the more 
pure and perfect conceptions of him. 

You believe (for inſtance) that there is 
one God, eternal, inviſible, in whoſe mind 
0 paſſion of impurity or ill-will, no un- 
kind or unchaſte affection, has any place; 
who is for ever happy in the perpetual 
love and exerciſe of reaſon and truth; 
who made all things by his power, and 
preſerves them by his wiſdom ; who 
formed mankind for happineſs, and is 
daily conducting them towards it, by the 
amazing and inſcrutable diſpenſations of 
Nature and Providence. 

This is an idea which is congenial to 
the clear and uncorrupted underſtandings 
of men; it fills the mind with admiration 
and delight, and excites us to imitate 
what we cannot but approve ; it inſpires 
us with an honeſt ardour, to purſue at 
leaſt what we cannot overtake ; and to be 
as perfect in our little ſphere, as our 
Father which is in heaven is perfect in 
tie higheſt, No man upon earth, who 
reflects upon the ſanctity of God with 
any tolerable degree of ſeriouſneſs or 
conſiſtency, can allow himſelf in any in- 
decency of thought or action; the conſi- 
eration of his equity muſt deter us from 
muſtice ; the idea of his benevolence in- 

nee us to humanity. 

But the apprehenſion of his conſtant 
and univerſal preſence is a very conſider- 
able acceſſion to the cauſe of virtue. 

approbation of all good men is as 
agreeable to the generous mind as the 
molt fragrant odour is to the ſenſe— tis 
2 natural and virtuous incentive to the 
practice of virtue. And if this be fo 
kong a motive when we conſider men 
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vs an introduction to immorality ; and 


alone as the ſpectators of our actions, 
how) much ſtronger muſt the influence of 
it be when we look up to the approbation 
of angels and applauſe of God! 

There are few things that have con- 
tributed more to the extent of vice, than 
the hope of ſecrecy ; which vaniſhes at 
the very apprehenſion of a Being who 


ſeeth in ſecret. What hope of ſecrecy - 


can he entertain, who knows that he is 
no more alone m his ſolitude than in the 
midit of ſociety, nor leſs viſible in dark- 
neſs than at the noon of day? Nay, who 
knows that his very heart is laid open to 
its inmoſt receſs, with all the imperfe& 
materials of his thoughts, before they 
are connected or wrought into a deſign ? 

But our idea of the Deity ſtops not 
here ; we confider him, not barely as a 
ſpectator of our actions, but as a judge 


of them too: and he muſt be an infolent 


offender indeed who will dare to commit 
a crime in the ſight of him, who he 
knows will judge him, who he is ſure 
will condemn him for it. 'The very form 
of our laws ſeems to look upon this as an 
impoſlibility, when it imputes the guilt 
of every greater criminal to his “ not 
having had the fear of God before his 
eyes.“ | 5 

The hope of reward and fear of pu- 
niſhment add freſh vigour to the cauſe of 
virtue. How inſenſible a man muſt he 
be, who cannot be allured to the prac- 
tice of virtue by the hope of immortal 
happineſs - abandoned to the commiſſion 
of ill, who cannot be deterred from 


committing it by. the terror of cternal _ 


miſery ! 

You fee then what a direct influence a 
juſt and conſtant ſenſe of the Supreme 
Being muſt neceſſarily have upon the 
manners of men. The contemplation of 
his perfections, the awe of his preſence, 
the hope of his reward, and fear of his 
puniſhment, are ſo many ſeveral admo- 
nitions to us to walk before him and be 
perfect. It is in vain for a man to talk 
of his faith, when he is defective in his 
works; what every one does, 1s a de- 
monſtration of what he believes. Our 
actions are nothing but the viſible repre- 
ſentations of our thoughts, and you may 
read the articles of a man's faith in the 
conduct of his life. 

Upon the whole, it ſeems abundantly 
evident that a conſtant and awful ſenſe of 
God muſt be univerſally attended _ 

_ he 
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the practice of every thing that is good, 
and that there is in ta& no difference be- 
tween the ungodly and the wicked man. 

Secondly, This ſenſe is often much 
effaced, ſometimes abſolutely loſt, in a 
ſtate of eaſe and affluence. 

The complexion of a man's mind does, 
I know not how, inſenſibly adapt itſelf 
to the circumſtances of his fortune. It 1s 
almoſt incredible how great an alteration 
in one is ſometimes inſtantly produced 
by the leaſt variation in the other; inſo- 
much that one ſhall ſcarce know a perſon 


to be the ſame—nay, we even ſay, in 


common ſpeech, that he hardly knows 
himſelf. Such uncertain inconitant crea- 
tures are we, whoſe ſtrongeſt reſolutions 
are ſo calily ſhifted about by every breath 
of fortune! | 

We may, perhaps, recollect inſtances (if 
we can inſtruct ourſelves without injuring 


the characters of others) where perſons 


who have adorned a lower ſtation of life 


with an humble reverence for God, and 


an hearty good-will towards men, have 
vpon a ſudden advancement left every 
virtue behind them. It ſeems to be the 
unhappy privilege of proſperity, to rob 
us of that which was dearer to the royal 


prophet than thouſands of gold and filver. 


The obſervation of Moſes has its founda- 
tion in nature, is evident to experience, 


and confirmed by a greater than Moſes, 


who tells us, how difficult it is for thoſe 
who truſt in riches to enter into the king- 
dom of God; and we find how difficult 
it is for thoſe who have them, not to truſt 
in them. | 

When we are under any immediate 
preſſure of affliction, when we are de- 
ipiſed and deſerted by men, we look upon 
God as a preſent help in trouble—but 
that exigence is no ſooner over, and we 
have recovered the eaſe of our former 
condition, than we begin to ſee him at.a 


greater diſtance. We no longer call to 


Heaven for that ſatisfaction which we can 
now find from earth, but depend upon 
the ſecond cauſe for that ſupport, which 
ought only to be expected, which can 
never be attained, but from the firſt. We 
begin to fancy ourſelves eſtabliſhed even 


beyond the reach of Providence, or the 


poſſibility of change. We fay in our 
hearts, I Hall not be moved, I can 
zever be in adverſity, This vam ima- 
ination ſwells into pride, which, as the 
Plalmiſt juily obſerves, is an infallible 
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cauſe of impiety ; the wicked, 
the pride of his heart, will not Ar. 
neither 1s God in all his thoughts, 
There 1s ſomething in the very nature 
of eaſe, which is apt to enervate the 
mind, and introduce a languid effeminac 
into all its faculties. The ſenſes, b 5 
habitual indulgence, gain ground — | 
the underſtanding, and uſurp the province 
of reaſon, which muſt inevitably decline 


in proportion as the ſerſual affeftions pre. 


vail; the ſpirit becomes leſs willing, as 
the fleſh grows more weak; we fink into 
an indolent oblivion of our Maker, and 
fall amongſt the number of thoſe who (as 
the Apoſtle expreſſes it) are lovers of plea- 
ſures, more than lovers of Ged. We are 
led by a certain gaiety of ſpirit (which is 
inſenſibly inſpired by an affluent circum. 
ſtance) into an endleſs variety of amuſe. 
ments, which, being innocent in their 
beginnings, are more likely in their end 
to draw us into that which is leſs fo, and 
imperceptibly betray us into a forgetful. 
neſs of God.—The harp and the vio), 
the tabret and pipe and wine are ia our 
feaſts; but, in the mean time, we re- 
gard not the work of the Lord, nor con- 
ider the operation of his hand. 

Luxury and intemperance are almoſt 
unavoidable conſequences of levity and 
indolence, and as fruitful fountains of in- 
fidelity. The fumes of exceſs throw a 
cloud upon our better thoughts, and ex- 
tinguiſh the little ſpark of divinity within 
us. It was even a proverbial expreſſion 
amongſt the heathen, „ That without 
eating and drinking, the fires of their im- 
pureit goddeſs would be qui. > extin&;” 
which is perfectly agreeable to the ac- 
count given by the hiſtorian of the peo- 
ple of God, they eat and drank befart 
they roſe up to play, that is, their lux- 
ury and intemperance preceded their icol- 
atry. 

Thus you ſee how every circumſtance 
of a proſperous condition conſpires to ſteal 
from us a little of our religion; the ir- 
reſolution, the pride, the eaſe, the levity, 
the luxury, that attend it, are daily and 
hourly depriving us of ſomething that i 
good; they incline us leſs and lels to re. 
tain the Creator in our knowledge, til 
they have reduced us at laſt to che m- 
ſerable ſituation of thoſe who live with- 
out God, and without goodneſs, in the 
world. | 
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every corruption in our principles is fol- 
lowed by proportionate decay in our prac- 
nice, ſo (on the other hand) every cor- 
ruption 1n our practice is attended with 
un equal decay in our principles ; from 
whence it appears, that religion and vir- 
ue are inſeparably united: they go hand 
:1hand, they ſupport alternately and are 
ſupported by each other ; they mult 
gouriſn and fall together; hey are lovely 
in their lives, and in their deaths they can- 
wt be divided. | 

Thirdly, A ftate of eaſe and affluence, 
33 it tempts us ſtrongly to loſe, ſo it lays 
us under greater obligations to retain and 
improve that ſenſe of God upon our 
minds. : | 

t is one of the firſt and ſtrongeſt prin- 
ciples of humanity, to make the belt re. 
turn we can to every act of kindneſs ; and 
the force of the principle mult riſe upon 
ws, in proportion, as thoſe acts increaſe in 
number or degree. He, therefore, who 
exjoys the greateſt advantages from Hea- 
yen, is obliged to make the molt ſincere 
and moſt conſtant acknowledgment for 
them. 8 

vou (to whom the words of the text 
we literally applicable) who inhabit great 
and goodly cities which you did not build, 
who inherit houſes full of all good things 
which you did not fill; you whoſe coun- 
try preſents to you the purelt ſprings 
without the toil of digging, and whoſe 
commerce ſupplies you with the produce 
of vineyards and olive-trees, which were 
cms by another hand ; you who are 


labour of a hole life are not able to ac- 


| quirez; you whoſe fortunes ſeem to be 


ſhowered upon you directiy from Heaven, 
while others are forced by the ſweat of 
their brows to raiſe them from the earth; 
a you are bleſſed with higher degrees 
of the bounties of God, ſo are you more 
eminently obliged to preſerve a ſtronger 
ſenſe of them. Your duty increaſes with 
tie eminence of your ſtation, and your 
obligations to it are multiplied by the 
number of your advantages. 

Fourthly, You have now ſeen, “ that 
proper conceptions of God are the moſt 
probable means of making men good, 
nd of keeping them ſo.” You have 
ſeen likewiſe, “ that a ſtate of plenty 
and indolence is always apt to obſcure, 
ind ſometimes abſolutely juppreſs, thoſe 
daaceptions, notwichſtanding the ſtronger 
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ties a man has, in ſuch a ſtate, to pre- 
ſerve them.“ I ſhall now point — 
you, in the laſt place, ſome of thoſe 
means which ſeem moſt likely to preſerve 
and improve thoſe conceptions upon our 
minds. And I think there can be no 
better than thoſe which Moſes recom- 
mends to the Iſraelites in the words 
immediately preceding the text.— he 
words, ſays he, which I command thee this 
day, ſpall be in thy heart ; and thou ſhalt 
teach them diligently to thy children; and 
thou ſhalt talk of them when thou fitteſt in 
thy houſe, and when thou walke/t by the 
way, and when thou lieft down and when 
thou riſeſt up. | | 
1 ſhall invert their order, and begin 
with the morning. A man that thinks 
at all can hardly forbear (when he finds 
himſelf awake without the a& of his own 
will) to addreſs his thanks to the Power 
who raiſed him from that helpleſs (though 
friendly) oppreſſion of his thought and 
motion; and is it not natural, when vou 
compoſe yourſelves to a ſtate that carries 
ſo ſtrong a reſemblance of death in it, 
to ſend up one prayer to Him who is the 
author and preſerver of life? When you 
thus begin and end your day, when you 
thus open your morning and cloſe your 
evening, you cannot abſolutely forget the 
Lord : eſpecially if (in the ſecond place) 
you make him the ſubje& of your con- 
verſation too. But we ſeem to baniſh 
the name of God from our diſcourſe, or 
only introduce it in ſuch a manner as we 
are forbid to uſe it. If we did but con- 
verſe upon the nature of 'God with half 
the warmth we uſually do upon more tri- 


fling matters, we ſhould not eaſily forget 
the Lord. | 


The third direction is, to teach the 


commandments of God to your children ; 
but a man cannot well teach that to an- 
other, of which he is ipnorant himſelf. 
And every time you endeavour to im- 
print a ſenſe of God upon the minds of 
your children, you mult neceſſarily make 
ſo ſtrong an impreſſion of it upon your 
own, that you can never be able to forget 
the Lord, | 

There 1s one particular inſtitution of 
our religion, which ſeems immediately 
calculated to make us not forget the 
Lord. Do this as oft as you da it, in re- 
membrance of Him. . f 

Theſe ſeem to be the moſt likely means 
to keep a lenſe of God alive upon your 


minds. 
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minds. Such a ſenſe of God is the beſt 

preſervative of your virtue, and you 

will and the practice of virtue to be the 

moſt ſolid foundation for happineſs - pre- 
ſent and future. 


SERMON V. 


The Sinner's Hope of Impunity 
groundleſs. 


PS ALM cxix. 120. 


My fleih trembleth for fear of thee, and { am afraid 
of thy judgments. ESE 


1 is no ſmall part of prudence, to pro- 
portion one's fear to his danger, and 
to reſtrain our hopes within the poſſibility, 
at leaſt, of ſucceſs. From hence a man 
draws a double ſecurity againſt thoſe evils 
which exiſt only in imagination; and 


againſt thoſe which are not leſs real, be- 


cauſe we may be weak enough to fancy 
them otherwiſe. 

It ie equally weak (though in ſome 
caſes not equally pernicious) to live in 
perpetual apprehenſion of ills which have 
no real exiſtence in nature, and which 
conſequently we can never ſuffer, as it is 
to have no apprehenſion at all of thoſe 
evils, which do not only in reality exiſt, 
but which muſt alſo inevitably overtake 
us. | | | 
Perhaps ſome of the greateſt evils to 
which this little life of ours is evidently 
expoſed, and with which the more laſting 
one, whither we are haſtening, may pol- 
ſibly be embarraſſed, are in a great mea- 
ſure owing to our not being ſufficiently 
guarded in this point, are in a great 
meaſure owing to our ill-grounded hope, 
or to our as unreaſonable fear. It is the 
buſineſs, therefore, and will be the con- 
cern of every wiſe man, to examine 
thoroughly the obje&s of his hope and 
fear, that he may neither create to him- 
ſelf a pain which nature never intended 
for him, nor incur a puniſhment which 
Providence had given him a power of 
avoiding. . 
Every wiſe man (I ſay) will guard 
himſelf againſt theſe inconveniencies, in 
all his deſigns, in all his views, and in 
that moſt which molt concerns him, the im- 
mediate reſult of his moral conduct, the 
final iſſue of his good or evil actions; and 
yet we ſee, that people in general, are as 
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little determined what may reaſonably be 
hoped, and what ought reaſonably to be 
feared, in this moſt important of all in 
quiries, as they are in thoſe which are of 
infinitely leſs concern; terrifying them. 
ſelves on one hand with Imaginary dan. 
yore, flattering themſelves on the other 

and with an exemption from miſeries 
which cannot be avoided. 

How far theſe errors may be owing to 
the different conſtitutions of our mind; 
how far to our not attending fo ſeriouſly 
and ſo frequently as we oupht, to the 
clearing up a matter of that importance, 
and how far to the perverſe application of 
thoſe ſacred . writings, which alone are 
able to ſet that matter in its proper light, 


I ſhall not now inquire. In part, I be. 


lieve, to every one of the three. They 
ſeem to me to be founded in conſtitution, 
to be improved by inattention, and to re- 
ceive a ſeeming ſanction from ill- ground- 
ed interpretations of the word of truth. 
But be this as it may, the fact is evident; 
men do in general entertain moſt unrea. 
ſonable hopes and fears with regard to 
the good or evil conſequences of theit 
actions, with reſpect to the final diſpenſa- 
tion of the juſt Judge of heaven and 
earth. | 

Some conſidering their beſt actions as 
the objects of his indignation; others 
imagining their worſt to N the objects of 
his compaſſion. One man repreſents him 
to himſelf of ſo unrelenting, ſo implacable, 
ſo vindictive a diſpoſition, as leaves no 
room for his mercy; another paints him 
of ſo benevolent, ſo compaſſionate, ſo 
complying a nature, as muſt exclude at 
once both his juſtice and his wiſdom. This 
conceives him to be unwilling to pardon 
the ſlighteſt offence ; while that looks up- 
on him as incapable of puniſhing the 
greateſt. 

As I conceive the latter of theſe to be 
the moſt prevailing, as well as the mol: 
pernicious opinion of the two, I ſhall en- 
deavour (for the preſent) to ſhake the 
falſe foundations of hope in thoſe who ex- 
tend it beyond what reaſon encourages, 
beyond what revelation allows, by in- 
quiring what juſt grounds a bad man has 
for his expectation of final impunity; 
what ſhew of reaſon he can have to hope 
that God will ſafer his fin to go at length 
unpuniſhed; or rather to evince, that, 
while he perſiſts in his fin, he has but too 
juſt reaſon to tremble for fear of God * 


germ. V. 


has but too juſt reaſon to be afraid of his 
judgments. : 

| know but of two ways of coming at 
any tolerable knowledge of the divine 
proceedings with reſpect to vice in futu- 
rity. The firſt is, to obſerve how he uſes 
to proceed with regard to it here ; the 
ſecond, in what manner he declares he 
will proceed with reſpect to it hereafter. 

The one is a probable argument, found- 
ed upon this moſt reaſonable preſump- 
tion, that the future proceedings of the 
Almighty will be, in ſome degree, at leaſt 
{milar to the methods he purſues at pre- 
ſent. | . | 8 
The other a certain one, depending up- 
on this infallible truth, that the dealings 
of God with men will inevitably corre- 
ſpond with his declarations to them. 

And to whichever ſide of theſe we turn 
our, view, the proſpe& will not be ex- 
tremely advantageous on the part of the 
finner. 

If we take our eſtimate of the conſe- 
quences of vice in the next life from what 
we experience of its effects in this, it will 
be no ſtrong inducement to us to continue 
in the commiſſion of it : the very courſe 
and conſtitution of nature reclaims againſt 
it, One part of its puniſhment is inſe- 
parable from its exiſtence ; for every vi- 
cious diſpoſition is armed, in ſome degree, 
againſt the perſon who indulges it, even 
from its firſt motions through all its ſuc- 
ceeding operations upon the mind, 

The truth of this fact will appear be- 
yond contradiction to any one who gives 
the leaſt attention to what paſſes within 


himſelf, or to the viſible effects of each 


paſſion upon any other man, while he re- 
mains under this unhappy influence, in 
the inſtances of luſt, envy, anger, re- 
venge, and all that legion of devils (for 


they are many) which uſurp the domi- 


nion of the ſoul when the reſidence of the 
divine ſpirit is excluded from it. 

What has been ſtrongly ſaid of one, 
may, with no great impropriety, be ap- 
plied to all, that the moſt inhuman ty- 
rants never invented an engine, which 
could give ſuch exquilite torture to hu- 
manity as they can do. It is true of envy 
in particular, and of the reſt in propor- 
yon, that it extends the mind upon a rack, 


till the very frame of the body gives way 


to the agitations of the heart. EE 
Amongſt the diſpoſitions to do ill, we 
may reckon the want of inclination to do 
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any ra, þ I look upon idleneſs as the 
moſt intolerable burthen in the world; no 
fatigue of employment can equal the un- 
eaſineſs of having none; for in this there 
is a peculiar difficulty: when the man of 
buſineſs is tired, a ceſſation from it is his 
refreſhment ; but the idle man can ex- 
pect no relief, for his very reit is his in- 
cumbrance. 

Theſe are the hidden ſeeds of evil, 
which, like ſparks of fire under ground, 
firſt eat their way within, and, when they 


are ripe for an eruption, burſt forth to the | 


horror and confuſion of all about them. 

It 1s clear, then, that the paſſions which 
are ſubverſive of general good, are attend- 
ed with ſenſations of pain in the minds of 
individuals. | 

Again: The actions which flow from 
theſe paſſions are, in their conſequences, 
injurious to the perſons who commit 
them. | 

Every ſeſſion lays freſh confirmation of 
this truth before our eyes, and ſupplies us 
with tragical accounts of wretches, who 
have been trapped in the work of their 


hands, and whoſe wickedneſs is fallen on 


their own heads. There may be crimes, 
indeed, which creep, as it were, under 
the law, and criminals who have raiſed 
themſelves above the reach of its execu- 
tion : but in caſes like theſe, the cenſure 
of mankind is a ſupplement to the law ; 
and when the property and the perſon 
eſcape, we lay the fine upon the reputa- 
tion. This is always a conſiderable, and 
has ſometimes proved an unſupportable 
penalty, 

Burt, if this could either be endured or 
evaded, there 1s yet another in reſerve, 
that will be felt; and that the vicious man 
may be made thoroughly fenfible, how 
impoſſible it is for him to eſcape juſtice, 
his own conſcience obliges him, when he 
has been ſkreened from every other quar- 


ter, to inllict it upon himſelf. 


There is a courſe of action, reſulting 
from the predominance of one ill- conduct- 
ed paſſion, which inſinuates itſelf into un- 
wary minds, under the name and expect- 
ation of pleaſure. | 

As the advocates for latitude on this 
head are many in number, I ſhall juſt 
glance at a practice, which the delicacy of 
our religion forbids us even to name; 
and, as they are generally ſuch as, ex- 
cluding all other laws, make their appeal 
unto nature, unto nature let them go. 
1. Na- 
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1. Nature then will inform them, that 
affection is weakened by a wandering in- 
clination to a multiplicity of objects, 
which is heightened and improved by 
being reſtrained to one. 

As the rays of light have but a looſe 
effect, when ſcattered careleſsly abroad, 
compared with the more intenſe force 


they acquire by being contracted in the 


glaſs. 

2. Nature again will cry aloud againſt 
the hardneſs of that man's heart, who can 
expoſe the perſon to whom he pretends 
affection, and the offspring to whom he 
owes protection, to circumſtances of diſ- 
advantage, which no penitence on his 
part, no efforts on theirs, can ever efface. 

In this caſe, his very pride will inflict 


on him a puniſhment, which he had eſcap- 


ed from his humanity. 

I ſay nothing of the expence that at- 
tends this practice, which is ſuch as the 
greateſt fortune can barely ſupport, and 
an inevitable deſtruction to a ſmall one. 

We have two very capital pictures left 
us by an excellent hand, of the principal 
heroes in theſe purſuits, very proper for 
the cabinet of a modern libertine. 

1. An ox going to the ſlaughter; a 
heavy, ſtupid, well-fed animal, led or 
driven, every one can ſee whither, but it- 
ſelf. | 

2. A bird haſtening to the ſnare; a 
giddy, fooliſh, fluttering creature, hurried 
ſwiftly on, perhaps decoyed by the ſong 
of another, pleaſed with the proſpect of a 
companion, till it finds itſelf in a cage. 

3. The dart piercing through the 
liver needs no explication. In ſhort, ex- 
perience adds weight to the authority by 
which we are informed, that no unlawful 
enjoyment of ſenſe whatever can equal the 
heart- ſelt ſatisfaction of having abſtained 


from it. 


Beſides, theſe pleaſures belong but to 
one part of our life : they are not decent, 
indeed, at any time; but there is an age 
which leaſt becomes them. Suppoſe, 


then, the mind to have been ſo long en- 


gaged in the ſervice of the body, that it 
ſhall not be able to emancipate itſelf ſo 
ſoon as it ought : this is far from being a 
wild ſuppoſition; and this is a cafe that 
muſt be attended with very unpleaſing 
circumſtances, 

But I haſten from this particular, to 
conſider an objection or two, that has 


heen made to the general argument. 


tranſgreſſors of thoſe laws to the natural 


his vices; that the worſt of men have. 


Seck. X. 


It is a miſtaken notion of many, that 
becauſe the puniſhment does not in all 
caſes immediately purſue the crime, it 
never will overtake it in any. This the 
wiſeſt of men obſerved in his days to be 
an encouragement to ſin; and we can. 
not but obſerve, that it till continues to 
be ſo, in ours ; becauſe ſentence againſt 
an evil work is not executed ſpeedily 
therefore the heart of the ſons of men bs 
fully bent in them to do evil. A very ſy. 
perficial view of things will ſerve to evince 
the falſeneſs of this judgment. For no- 
thing is more evident than that God, 
having eſtabliſhed certain fixed and ſtand- 
ing laws for the regulation of the uni- 
verſe, does not interpoſe judicially but in 
very extraordinary inſtances, leaving the 


effects of their folly, which are not leſs 
certain, but more fatal, from the ſlowneſ; 
of their operation. 

The bad effects of vice, though they 
begin to operate from the inſtant of its 
commiſſion, do yet, in many reſpects, ope- 
rate ſlowly and imperceptibly, being con- 
firmed by degrees, and acquiring new 
ſtrength as they advance. 

There is ſtill another objection which 
has been frequently made to the preſent 
adminiſtration of Providence with reſpect 
to vice —and that is, that it is in general 
more ſucceſsful in this life tlian virtue. 

This is indeed a formidable objection, 
and has raifed many ſcruples in the minds, 
even of inſpired writers. But there are 
conſiderations which will take off the 
edge, even of this objection. For, in the 
firit place, I think there is ſome reaſon | 
to ſuſpect the truth of the fact. There 
have, I grant, been many eminent inſtan- 
ces of baſe and infamous men, who have 
been raiſed to the higheſt pitch of human 
grandeur : but have not the moſt un- 
blemiſhed characters likewiſe been raiſed 
as high ? 

In all the kingdoms of the earth, there 
are examples of the beſt of men ready t0 
match thoſe, that may be brought of the 
worſt. | ; | 

But ſuppoſing the fact, it deſerves to be 
remembered, that the happineſs, the real 
ſatis faction of life, does not conſiſt abſo- 
lutely in the ſucceſs of it; that though 
the vicious man does often ſucceed to the 
riches and honours of this world, his ſue- 
ceſs is ſeldom, if ever, owing directly t9 


ſomg 


derm. V. 


bme good qualities, and that theſe muſt, 
(cording to the ſettled order of things, 
we their good effects; and that, when 
de bad man has ſucceeded, by fraud or 
wlence, to the utmoſt height of tem- 
pil proſperity, he ſickens in the midit 
n, and would willingly part with all 
V honours to be unconicious of the me- 
pods by which he attained them. 

Let us look a little upon this mighty 
au, exalted, we will ſuppole, on Jus 
*rone, clothed with all the externals of 
human grandeur, and extolled by ſyco- 
plants as a god. Is this the object of 
wir envy? Do you call him happy ? 
You miſtake him quite. He has a moni- 
br within him that will not allow him to 
dere his flatterers ; his violences, his 
elles, his murders, rife up againſt him; 
1, like the firſt murderer on earth, he 
kicies every man he meets is watching 
= opportunity to flay him. The puniſh- 


pet he deſerves he always fears, and 


The very guards which were intended for 
bs ſecurity, he looks upon as his execu- 
imers—he dreads his enemies, ſuſpects 
b friends, abhors himſelf. He lives in a 
ixcefion of fears and horrors, and dies 
the hands of his ſervants, his kinſmen, 
fr perhaps his own. 

and which of us now would be this en- 
ud man? Would the pooreſt of us all 
wt his innocence and poverty, Eis happy 
undleſted poverty, for all this grandeur, 
ended with a thoutand villainies, a 
Wouland dangers, and ten thouſand fears? 
!t appears, then, that vice, even in its 
bol advantageous fituation, is laid under 
dany reſtraints and diſadvantages, even 
Þ te preſent imperfect ſtate of trial, as 
ford us a ſtrong preſumption, that it can 
et ait no agreeable reception in the 
re day of recompenſe. 

an! what we find thus obſcurely deli- 
Kicdinthe book of Nature, we read ſtill 
are clearly expreſſed in the book of Re- 
«MN, The declarations of God on 
head are as plain as they are power- 
. they are as eaſy to be underſtood as 
© mpoſible they ſhould be avoided. 

4 them we find, that neither the 
pls of the wicked man, nor the diſ- 
dies of the virtuous one, ſhall endure 
derer. That there <vill be a day in 
% Cad avill judge the eworld in right- 
he, by that Man avhom be Hul. afpoint- 
Nia be will then render le 8ver; man 
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according to his deeds —indionation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguih upon every 
foul that doth evil, | That the awicked (hall 
£0 into everlaſting /1uni/hment, as ſurely, for 
the ſame reaton and from the ſame autho- 
rity „ as the righteous ſhall inherit everlaſt- 
ing life. | 

Hath he ſaid, and ſhall he not do it? 
hath he ſpoken, and ſha'! he not make it 
good? "Ihe threatenings and the pro- 
miſes of God reſt upon the ſame founda- 
tion; his veracity is equally concerned to 
falfil one as the other; and as certainly as 


the good man ſhall be rewarded tor his 
virtue, ſo certainly thall the bad one be 


punthe.t for his apoltacy and rebellion. 


Theſe are the evident declarations of 
God relating tohis future proceedings with 
wicked men, which are entirely conſiſtent 
with his preſent dealings with us; in 
which we find that every evil paſſion, and 
its ſubſequent aGtion, is immediately at- 
tended with painful ſenſations. 

Theſe ſenſations were wiſely annexed 
by the Author of nature to every action 
which might prove prejudicial to the 
bodies or to the minds of men, to their 
preſent or future happineſs. They were 
intended as gentle admonitions to us, to 
abſtain from thoſe acts, which, as they 
begin in pain, muſt end ii death. When 
we perſiſt in our ill intentions, notwith= 
ſtanding theſe tacit remonitrances of na- 
ture and reaſon, we undergo the ſevereſt 
cenſure from our own judgments = we 


Rand convicted within ourſelves, of ha- 


ving tranſgreifed the law of our own na— 


ture, and of having rebelled againſt the 


Author of it. 


This is a grievous diſeaſe, and there- 


fore we ſeek for means to palliate it. 

Sometimes, by racking the brain to in- 
vent arguments againſt a future ſtate, 

This 15 indeed a miſerable retuge, a 
molt uncomfortable conſolation; tor a 
man to ſit down in carnell to deceive him- 
ſelf; to cheat himſelf of a hope which 
every wiſe man in every age has en- 
deavoured to reduce to certainty, 

But, alas! he ſhall not be able to im- 
poſe upon his reaſon, by all his ſophiſtry. 
For let us allow him, all that the boldeſt 
libertine can demand, that all the argu- 
ments which have been offered in favour 
of a future ſtate, are founded in probabi- 
lity only; let us allow him, that the e has 
been no certain demonſtration of 1t. 

I am ſure there has been, there can be 

8 none 
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none againſt it; and while chere is but a 
bare probability for it, there always will 


be a rational ground for fear. He ſhall 
fear then what he does not believe ; nay 
his very fear ſhall make him believe, and 


his belief ſhall make him tremble. 
But he will ſay, perhaps, if there be a 


God, he muſt be infinitely good; I be- 


lieve he muſt; I allow he is; but his 
goodneſs leadeth to repentance. The pe- 
nitents are the objects of his mercy, the 
obſtinate of his juſtice. However, ſince 
he cannot eſcape his juſtice, he will de- 
pend upon his mercy. Upon whole? up- 
on the mercy of that God, whoſe autho- 
rity he has deſpiſed, whoſe laws he has 
tranſgreſſed, whoſe name he has blaſ- 
phemed, and whoſe exiſtence he has en- 
deavoured to thruſt out of the univerſe 

It 1s an uncertain and unſafe dependance. 
Can he, who zs of purer eyes than io behold 
iniquity, be ſo irreſolute in his purpoſes as 
not to puniſh it? It can never be. 

But for any thing that we know (and 

by what has been already obſerved, it 
ſeems more than probable that) the fu- 
ture puniſhment of vice may be as natural 
a conſequence of its commiſſion, as any 
neceſlary effect of its cauſe; and then we 
may conclude from what God does al- 
ready, what it is reaſonable to expect he 
will do hereafter. Does he interpoſe by 
a miracle to ſuppreſs the fever which you 
have brought upon yourſelf by your foily ; 
or to ſupport the conſtitution which 1s de- 
. cayed by your intemperance ? 
If not, why ſheuld it be imagined that 
he ſhall change the courſe of nature here- 
after, in favour of one who has already 
ſubverted it in oppoſition to him? 

Theſe are broken reeds; upon which, 
if a man lean, they ſhall pierce into his 
hand. | | 

Driven from theſe ſubterfuges, the fin- 
ner is left naked and open to the con- 
ſciouſneſs of his guilt, aud to the dread of 
its conſequences; the terrors of the Lord 
ſet themſelves in array againſt him, and 
he ſees that it 1s as unavoidable as it 1s 
dreadful to fall into the hands of the 
living God. 

What ſhall he now do? whither ſhall 
he fly for ſuccour ? or where ſhall he ſeek 
for refuge? Shall he go to his paſt life? 
It reproaches him with his crimes. Shall 
he turn towards the future? It threatens 
him with puniſhment, 

He can find no joy, no pleaſing recol- 
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leftion behind—no hope, no flatteri 
pectation before; he 1 wee 
7. morſe, and forward with confu 
Diſtraction preſſes him on one hand 
deſpair meets him on the other. | ; 
His thoughts are like the troubled ſea, 


when it cannot reſt, whoſe waters caft up 


Ex. 


mire and dirt; his fleſh trembleth for fear of 


God, and he is afraid of his judgments, 


O conſider this, ye that forget God, leſt be 


pluck you away, and there be none t6 deliver 
you. 


for ever from your eyes: Which, that we 
may all do, God of his infinite mercy 


grant, through the merits of Chriſt. To 


him be glory, &c. 


SERMON vi. 


Reflexion on paſt Errors, the Ground 


of future Caution, 


Ps AL M4 cxix. 59, 60. 


I thought on my ways, and turned my feet unte 
thy teſtimonies; 1 made haſte and delayed not 
to keep thy commandments. | 


* perſon who makes this declara- 

tion 1s David, that well-known king | 
of Iſrael, whoſe eminent and illuſtrious | 
virtues raiſed him to very high inſtances | 
of God's diſtinguiſhed favour and friend- 


hip; whoſe not leſs famous defect from 


decency and humanity, in two glaring | 
acts of ſenſuality and oppreſſion, had al- 
molt entirely excluded him in his weaker | 
hours from thoſe glorious teſtimonies of 


Divine approbation which had ſo con- 
ſtantly attended his better life. 


tracted ſeems, from the whole tenor of 
it, to have been thrown together at the 
time when he was under the deepeſt con- 
viction of his folly, and the ſevereſt 
ſenſe of God's diſpleaſure. Remorle for 
the conſciouſneſs of the foul facts; regret 
for the loſs of God's favour, augmented 
by the open reproaches of his enemies, 
and the not leſs galling, 
gentle, reproofs of his riends, are ex- 
preſſed throughout in the molt affecting 
{trains of real penitence. The painful | 
recollection of the pleaſures he had long 
found in the paths of virtue, and in the 
conſciouſneſs of God's protection, embit- 
tered now by the anguiſh he felt from 


0 ra rehen{:0n$, 
contrary purſuits and other app 575 


Se. X. 


with 
tion, | 
and 


Confider in this your day the th _ 
that belong to your peace, before they are hid | 


The | 
pſalm from whence the words are ex- 


„ though more 


derm. VI. 


make him break out into a ſtrong enco- 
mium on the happineſs of thoſe who had 
never deviated from their original ſtate 
of religion and virtue; into plain con- 
ſeſlons of his own gwlt and ſhame ; into 
moving relations of the undeſerved and 
implacable reſentments of his adverſaries ; 
into warm repreſentations of his former 
integrity and zeal; and into repeated 
declarations of his fixed reſolution to re- 
gulate with more care his future con- 
duct. 

The whole hymn ſeems to have been 
uttered in that natural and agreeable 
confuſion, in which one may eaſily ſup- 
poſe a mind ſenſible and honeſt in the 
main to have expreſſed itſelf, after the 
tumultuous ſallies of vicious paſſion had 
viven it leave to open its eyes, and ſee 
the wretched exchange it had made, from 
the peace and complacency in its virtu- 
dus conduct, to the inſupportable com- 
punctions of vice, and the altered aſpect 
of a once friendly, now offended, God. 

« Bleſſed,” ſays he, © are the unde- 
fled in the way, who walk in the law of 
the Lord. Bleſſed indeed (I once felt it 
Kith joy, with ſorrow I repeat it now) are 
they that keep his teſtimonies, and that 
kek him with their whole heart. Oh! 
tht my ways were directed to keep thy 
fxtutes© then ſhould I not feel the ſhame 
ich now oppreiſes me, when I had re- 
ect unto all thy commandments! My 
ſoul cleaveth unto the duſt, it melteth for 
leavineſs; it is continually in my hand; 
lam afflicted very much! I confeſs that, 
beſore thou didſt make me ſenſible of my 
ly in the mercy of thy judgments, I 
a go aſtray like a ſheep that is loſt, 
hut though this be too true, yet againſt 
ze only have I ſinned, and done this 
en in thy fight ;—neverthcleſs the proud 


0 


ped a lie againſt me, though the truth 


ret enough tor them to have ſaid ; they 
ed WY e dealt perverſely with me without a 
>» aue; my perſecutors and mine enemies 
ore * many in number, and their quality 
ex- a mnconfiderable, for princes have ſat 
ung ud ſpoke againſt me. But do thou con- 
tul i F mine affliction, and deliver me; 
on l my cauſe, and deliver me; for I 
due i © from my infancy rejoiced in the way 
but u teſtunonies, I have adhered to 
rom 7H make me to go again in the path 


7 Commandments, for therein have 


Kiphted, and will delight: I will run 
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that way when thou ſhalt enlarge my 
heart, | 

« Though my ways have been ſach as 
were never agreeable in thy ſight, nor in- 
deed long ſo in my own : though 1 have 
been inadvertently ſurpriſed into evil, 
and have run thoſe lengths in it I never 
expected to have gone; yet as ſoon as my 
awakening reaſon would give me leave to 
reſlect, as ſoon as I recovered power 
enough to think on my ways, I turned ; 
immediately and without hefitation turn- 
ed my feet unto thy teſtimonies, —nay, 
with an eager and precipitant joy, I 
returned, I made haſte, and delayed not 
to keep thy commandments.” _ 

Theſe were the reſtections of that man 
after God's own heart, when he became 
ſenſible of the error of his ways, and 
diſcovered the folly and danger of his 
paſt tranſgreſſions. The falſe light of 
deluſive paſſion had drawn him inſenſi- 
bly from the paths of virtue; but the re- 
turning dawn of reaſon ſhewed him the 
miſery of purſuing thoſe crooked ways, 
and put him upon exerting all his en- 
deavours in order to recover his former 
courſe, | „„ 

The ways, therefore, on which he 
thought, were thoſe evil ways into which 
he had been hurricd by the ſtrength of paſ- 
ſion; on which he reflected ſo ſeriouſly 
and cloſely, as not only to convince him- 
ſelf of the neceſſity of returning to a ſin- 
cere obedience, but of proceeding im- 
mediately to act in ſuch a manner as was 
naturally conſcquent on ſuch a convic- 
tion. | 

So that my deſign, in thts diſcourſe, 
is not to recommend and enforce that 
general duty of reflexion and conſidera- 
tion, which all men ſhould, and which 
all prudent and wiſe men do apply to the 
conduct of their lives, to guide their feet 
in the ways of virtue and happineſs; bu 
particularly to encourage and incite thoſe 
who have once deviated from the way of 
righteouſneſs, to endeavour their own re- 
covery, as David did; to make uſe of 
thoſe painful ſenſations, which providen- 
tally follow the commiſion of evil; to 
bring their minds to ſuch a ſincere ab- 
horrence and deteſtation of their vices, 
and to ſach dreadful apprehenſions of 
their conſequences, as may carry them 
inſtantly back again to practiſe virtue, 
and fix them immoveably in the practice 
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It is true, the conſideration of our moral 
ſtate is a duty that derives its obligation, 
and ſhould take its beginning, from the 
firſt dawnings of our reaſon. To reflect 
what and where we are; what buſineſs we 
have to do, and what time allowed to do 
it; whither we are going, and what 
account is to be made ; to what dangers 
we are likely to be expoſed, and how we 
may moſt probably conſult our ſafety, 
ſhould be the firſt ſuggeſtions of a mind 
conſcious of its own freedom, and appre- 
henſive of ſome future reckoning ; re- 
flexions, which if they were to begin 
where it is reaſonable to expect they 


ſhould, and be carried on with the differ- 


ent circumſtances of our being, would 
entirely, or in a great meaſure at leaſt, 
prevent that infinity of errors into which 
we ſee the deluded race of mortals per- 


petually falling, and make all thoſe efforts 


unneceſſary, which are now hardly ſuffi- 
cient to extricate them from their dan- 
gers. If this were the caſe, happy would 
be the condition of humanity ! the very 
neceſſity of inſtruction would be ſuperſed- 
ed by the natural application of our fa- 
culties, and reformation itſelf become 
needleſs, when error ſhould be thus 
ſtifled in its birth. Happy indeed the 
man, who ſhould be thus early ſenſible 
of his ſituation and circumſtances, thus 
reſolute to purſue, thus uniform 1n attain- 
ing, the ends of both. But ſince this is 
not generally, if ever, the caſe, in our 
preſent depraved and defective ſtate ; 
ſince want of all, or of proper inſtruction 
in ſome, and predominant paſſion over- 
bearing the influence of all information in 
others, preclude this heavenly ſcene; ſince 
offences mult and do come, I eſteem him 
not unfortunate who can make that uſe of 
thoſe he has committed himſelf, to im- 
prove his future conduct; who can draw 
10 much good out of now unavoidable 
evil, as to raiſe the foundation of his 
virtues upon the ſenſe of his tailings, and 
convert the conviction of his follies to 
the promotion and advancement of real 
wiſdom. | 

I cannot, I think, be miſunderſtood to 
intimate, I would not be thought to ima- 
gine, that any ſincerity of repentance, 
how early, how intenſe ſocver, can be 
comparable to a perfect and uniform in- 
tegrity of life, or that the molt earneſt 
endeavour to riſe again can be equal to 
the merit of having never fallen. All 


ation entirely for the ſake of thoſe who 
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that J intend is, what is evident to fre. 
quent cbſervation, that men have ſome- 
times drawn ſuch degrees of caution from 
their own, as well as from others? inad- 
vertencies, as have thrown a ſingular 
circumſpection over the ſucceeding parts 
of their character, and have rendered 
them more eminent examples of real vir- 
tue, than they might poſlibly have been 
it they had never erred, * 

This I take to have been the caſe of 
David, in the inſtance before us. 

His crimes were great indeed, and 
grievous, and ſtand recorded as latino 
monuments of human infirmity, to lateſt 
ages: but, while we fix our attention 
on theſe plaring blemiſhes of his moral 
character, let us not overlook his hearty, 
though not carly conviction, his contr:- 
tion, his diſquiet, his tears, his prayers, 
his vows, his reſolution to recover him- 
ſelf, and his actual recovery in ſuch a 
continued ſeries of unintermitting peri- 
tence and piety, as equal, in my opinion, 
if not exceed, the unmeaning innccence 
of many others; and I make this obſerv- 
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may be apt (as humble minds are apt to 
do) to deſpond upon the recollection of 
their paſt miſcarriages, by ſhewing what 
excellent uſes may be made of them; 


checking at the jame time the preſump- Nen 
tion of others, by repreſenting, from the have 
example before us, what inſtant, what ar- for 
dent, what eminent efforts, muſt be made, ci 
if we hope to repair eſfectually thoſe ruins bard 
ous breaches in our ſouls. punis 
The firſt thing then that muſt be done dom: 
by him who is willing to make his pait WW ver 
tranſgreſſions the inſtrument of his future he wi 
virtues, is, to think on his ways. This, düple 


in ſome meaſure, it will be impoſible or eat 
him not to do. Though the violence and of thi 
impetuoſity of paſſion may for a while 
ſuppreſs the voice of conſcience, it will 
molt certainly find a time to ſpeak ; 18 
will ſuggeſt to him the baſeneſs, the de: 
formity, the ingratitude, the folly an 
miſery of his proceedings, the poor de 
ceit he has put upon himlelf, in bartering 
the ſolid ſatisfaQions of conſcious inte 
grity, the certain dependance upon God! 
tavour, and the glorious proſpect oi 104 
mortality; for deluſive dreams of iancicl 
pleaſure, ending or beginning rather 1 
certain pains and fears, and 4a terribl 
( xpectation of future vengeance. n 

This is the time for lim to exert hi 
Areng: 
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trength, to let his reaſon conſpire with 
thoſe inward admonitions of Providence, 
theſe gentle exhortations of God's inform- 
ing ſpirit, till he conceives the ſtrongeſt 
leteltation and abhorrence of his former 
practices, by ſeeing what he has already 
lat, and what he muſt ſtill loſe by per- 
fiſting in them. Let him look back to 
the molt ancient records of time, to con- 
vince himſelf in what manner God has 
univerſally dealt with the children of diſ- 
obedience ; let him fee numbers of an- 
elic natures, immaterial ſubſtances, high 
placed once in glory and power, detruded 
ince from their original {tate of honour 
and happineſs for their deſection from 
duty, their deviation from truth and 
reaſon, | 

Let him recolle& the fatal effects of 
one tranſgreſſion in the deluded parents of 
mankind, not more extenſive in its in- 
uence than rigorous in its execution; 
the truth of which hiſtory we read but 
too ſenfibly written in our own wants and 
imperfections, in pain, and ſickneſs and 
death; in a clouded underſtanding, a 
perverted will, 1mpetuous paſſions, . 
five affections terminating in the pre- 
valence of moral evil, and the dreadful 
zpprehenſions of final retribution. 

Let him recall the many inſtances of 
nen (ſome great and good ones too) who 
tare undergone the ſevereſt chaſtiſements 
for caſual offences. Let him open the 
ancient volume where he will, he can 
hardly miſs ſome inſtance of individuals 
puniſhed, of a people ſcourged, of king- 
doms ſubverted, or of the earth itſelf 
oreryhelmed, for diſobedience. Or, if 
le will judge of the greatneſs of God's 
Uſleaſure againſt ſin, by the only atone- 
ment he would accept for it, as the danger 
of the diſeaſe may be ſometimes collected 
tem the violence of the remedy ; let 
um ſee the Son of God, the Son of his love, 
txceeding ſorrowful even unto death, 
Paying in agony and ſweats like drops 
of blood. that, if it were poſſible, his 


de laber would remit that part of his pu- 
ring ument, and let that bitter cup paſs 
WM fom him; ' let him hear him once more 


upoltulating moſt piteouſly on the croſs — 
th; God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken 
* What other more affecting inſtance 
wud he have to convince him, if this 
Ty of God's invincible averſion to 


bur, as no arguments affect us ſo 
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ſtrongly as thoſe which carry experience 
in their hands, let him turn his eyes in- 
ward, let him look within himſelf, let 
him ſee and feel the remorſe, the an- 
guich, the horror, the perturbation, the 
confuſed agitations of mind, which the 
commiſſion of wickedneſs has excited in 
him; what tortures does he not endure, 
from apprehending the reſentment of that 
powertul, that formidable adverſary, who 
makes the very heavens tremble at his 
look ! What agony does he not ſuffer in 
feeling thoſe denunciations of Divine 
vengeance in part already fulfilled, and 
dreading their entire completion here- 


aſter, that God jhould rain ſnares, fire and 


brimſtene, upon the head of ſiuners, that 
brimſflone with tempeſtuous winds ſhall be 
the portion of their cub. | 

From hence let him draw conviction of 
the folly and miſery, as well as deform- 
ity and ingratitude, of his ways. From 
hence let him take ſuch frightful pictures 
of fin, as may effectually deter him from 
any farther commerce with it, Let him 
imprels ſuch horrid images of it upon his 
mind, as may make him fly from it, as 


from the face of a ſerpent; as may 


urge him inſlantly to make haſte and 


not delay to keep God's righteous judg- 


ments. | Bo 

Nature itſelf, the great work of God, 
ever intent upon the preſervation of her 
children, has impreſſed upon the minds 


of all, even of brutes and infants, a de- 


ſire of avoiding whatever objects may at. 
any time have proved frightful and in- 
jurious to them. Will the deer return 
to the toils from which ſhe has juſt eſ- 
caped ? Will the ſimpleſt child be per- 
ſuaded to touch the firebrand which has 
once given it pain? Who would wait the 
advances of a peſtilence, or fland uncon- 


cerned while the earth was opening its 


mouth to ſwallow him up ? Nor will any 
man, who has once formed to himſelf a 
juſt idea of the infectious nature and per- 
nicious effects of ſin, allow himſelf to 
ſtand expoſed one moment to the miſe- 
rable conſequences. | 

If he would convert his reflexions upon 
his paſt ſins, to any good influence upon 
his future life, he mult repreſent to him- 
ſelf again and again the neceſſity of in- 


fant virtue, and the weakneſs of thoſe - 


pleas which make for the delay of it. 
Does he not know that without holinets 
no man ſhall ſce the Lord ? that real vir- 
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tue and obedience are the indiſpenſable 
conditions of eternal mercy ? Has he 
conſidered how many paſſions and inclt- 
nations are to be reſtrained or ſubdued ? 
How many better diſpoſitions to be ac- 
quired or cultivated ? Has he conſidered 
the extent of life, and proportioned his 
work to his time? And does he find fo 
little to be done, as wil allow him to 
trifle away any of that time that 1s allotted 
for the doing of it? Is virtue a flower of 
ſo common and ſo ipontancous a growth, 
as requires no care to cultivate ? Or 1s 
vice a weed ſo unprolific and fo weakly 
rooted, as may be plucked up in a mo- 
ment, and ſpring up no more? Is the 
great adverſary of mankind to be con- 


quered without a ſtruggle? or the aſliſt- 


ance of God's good Spirit to be obtained 
without a prayer ? Is eternal miſery to 
be avoided by a with, and immortal hap- 
pineſs to be attained at pleaſure ? 


Let him that has tried, anſwer—for he 


that fancies this, knows nothing of it. 
But he is ſenſible, ſuppote, of the ne- 
ceſſity of retormation, and will certainly 


ſet himſelf to that great buſineſs in earnet 


at the firſt convenient time; but not to- 
day. | 

But what is the difference of any time 
that is future from that which is 10w pre- 
ſent ? barely that it is uncertiin, and 
that, if it ever happens, ſo much more of 


life is over without beginning the work. 


two very unlucky circumſtances to 
make it preferable ta the preſent! 

It is molt evident, that there muſt be a 
beginning to reform, which the longer ut 
is deferred, the work will be increaſed, 
the inclination to ſet about it, and the 
ability to perform it, be diminiſhed. Is 
it reaſonable to imagine that the difficulty 
of to-day will be decreaſed to-morrow ? 
Will cuſtom, that adds ſtrength to all 
things, diminiſh the force of inclination 
and paſſion? and will delaying to at- 

tempt our reformation, make it more eaſy 
for us to reform ? Wil the burthen, 
which we now think too heavy to bear, 
become more tolerable by adding to its 
weight? 

Beſide, the firſt years of our life are 
generally the beſt; the ſucceeding ones 
bring their buſineſs with them. If in the 


ſtrength and vigour of youth we find our- 
ſelves unapt to perform this buſineſs, can 
we hope to find gurſclves more inclined 
or more able to perform it in tue inſirmi- 
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ties of our waſting age; an age whoſe 
cares find 1t full employment ; in which 
we may have trouble enough, even in ſup- 
porting life, without the additional trou— 
ble of reforming it? Nor can we depend 
at all upon this ſcanty and inelfectual op- 
portunity; even upon a ſuppoſition that 
nature ſhould continue its courſe, and 
that Providence ſhould not cut us off ju- 
dicially from arriving at it! He that 
builds upon the uſc of any future day, 
eſpecially of any diſtant one, mult have 


entirely forgot that there are any diſeaſesin 


nature which may diſable his body, any 
violent thocks which may diſorder the fa- 
culties of his mind; has forgot that there 
are ſuch things as fevers, and palſies, 
and aàpoplexies, in the world; has forgot 
that he has no ſecurity for any moment 
of his life. Of the thouſands that died 
yelterday, why does he fancy that many 
were not flouriſhing in youth ud Rrength 
like him; perhaps, like him too, re. 
ſolvipg to reform to-morrow? Ile mutt 
have forgot too, which ovpht moſt to be 
remembered, that it is by God's favour 
only that he can be enabled to do to- 
morrow what he is unwilling to attempt 
to-day. And why ſhould he imagine 
that God, whoſe aſtiſtance he has to oitcn 
refuted, when it was offered, may not in 
his turn refuſe it too when it is wanted ? 


I weill not allow mylelr to determine what N 


God will do in caſes like this; but 1 
think one inſpired by him makes him de- 


clare himſelf to this purpole—/ecar/e , 
have calied, and ye refujed, I have ſtreteb- 
ed ot ns band, and no man regarded, but Ve | 


fa ve ie at. ought all wy compel, aud 
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then Sail they call it Me, but I «ill nut 
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[hall nat find me, 


Theſe are the reaſons, the motires ra- 
ther, which have induced men from tune 
to time to delay that buſineſs which can 


never he begun too {oen. Theſe are 
rocks that muſt be avoided by him wa» 
would profit from his own tran{greſions. 


Say not, I have finned, and what harm} 


hath happened unto me? for though the 


Lord is long-ſuffering, he will in no wile 
Concerning propitiatien, 


let thee go. 


be not without fear to add fun to fin; 75 


Can 
the 
wi? 
1013s 


barn 


the 


wile! 
tion, | 


' and 


lay 
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ſay not, his mercy is great, he will be pa- 
ified for the multitude of fins; for mercy 
and wrath come from him, and his indig- 
nation reſteth upon ſinners. Make no 
tarrying to turn unto the Lord, and put 
not off from day to day; for ſuddenly 
all the auraihb of the Lord come forth, and 
in thy ſecurity ſhalt theu be deſtroyed, and 
periſh in the day of vengeance. 

Far other reaſonings, far other reſolu- 
tions, will he make, whoſe face 1s cover- 
ed with ſhame at the recollection of his 
offences. When he conſiders how far he 
js gone out of the way, he will make the 
more inſtant haſte to return. He ſhall be 
carried to greater degrees of virtue, by 
the very violence with which he fell from 
it; and over his early and hearty repent- 
ance, there ſhall be more joy in heaven than 
ever many others who need no repentance, 


SERMON VII. 
True Notion of Chriſtian Liberty, 


JohN, viii. 32. 
Ye ſhall know the truth, and the truth ſhall make 


you tree, 


T* words are part of a converſation 

between our bleſſed Saviour and the 
Jews, who were aſſembled in their temple 
at Jeruſalem, 

After he had diſcourſed with them ſome 
time, having anſwered their repeated 
queſtions, and ſilenced all the ſcruples 
tiey had raiſed concerning his public 
character, and the evidence of his miſſion 
from God, many of them ſeem inclined. 


to aſſent to his diſcourſe; to thoſe there- 


fore he addreſſes himſelf directly, and 
tells them, That if they did but perſiſt in 
their adherence to thoſe doctrines, of whoſe 
evidence and importance they Were now in 
great meaſure conyinced, they ſhould be 
his diſciples indeed; and they ſhould know 
8 truth, and the truth ſhould make them 
"ee, 

The Jews, who, notwithſtanding their 
particular relation to God, ſeem to have 
had no very perfect idea of his diſpenſa- 
tons, miſtook the matter; and conceiv- 
mg him to ſpeak of national and civil 
iderty, began to wonder how he could 
fatter them with the hope of freedom, 
Who did not allow that they had ever yet 

llaves, This error of theirs oblig- 
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ed him, in his reply, to explain himſelf 
farther : You miſapprehend me quite, ſays 
he; the liberty I propoſe to you is Jomething 
very different from your conception of it ; 
and how free foever you may fancy your 
ſelves in one ſenſe, you are far from being 
fo in another and better meaning of the 
word : for whoever committeth jiz, is the 
ſervant of fin; it is certain from ream 
and experience, that every ſinner is &@ 
aue. 

The oppoſition between the ſon and the 
ſervant, in the ſucceeding verſe, is an in- 
timation from a — of their own 
law,“ That the Moſaic inſtitution was a 
temporary and imperfect ceconomy ; the 
Chriſtian perfe& and eternal; that the 
law given by Moſes was the firength of 
ſn; but that grace and truth, which 
give us the victory over it, were introdu- 
ced by Jeſus Chriſt; he concludes, 
therefore, if the Son ſball make you free, 
you ſhall be free indeed. 

Thus much 1 thought neceſſary, to 


hey the occaſion and ſcope of the paſſage, 


from its connexion with the context. 1 
ſhall make no farther preface; only ob- 
ſerve to you, that I think myſelf at liber- 
ty to recede from the limitation of the 
words, as they are in this caſe originally 
applied, and therefore are indeed proper- 
ly and peculiarly applicable to the Jews, 
and ſhall conſider them in their univerſal 
extent, 

The buſineſs of this diſcourſe therefore 
is, to evince the certainty in general of 
what is here aſſerted, that whoever con- 
tinues in the word of Chriſt, and is à 
true diſciple of him, jhall know the truth, 
and the truth ſhall make him free. We 
ſhall be better able to judge how far con- 
tinuing in the word of Chriſt may lead a 
man into the diſcovery of the truth, and 
how far the knowledge of the truth 1s 
conducive to human liberty, when we 
have conſidered, 

Firſt, What is meant by continuing in 


the word. 


Secondly, What is comprehended 
under this expreſſion, © of knowing the 
truth.“ . 

And, thirdly, Wherein true liberty 
conſiſts, or in what ſenſe the knowledge 
of the truth may be ſaid to make à man 
free. 

We need but caſt our eyes a little back- 
ward on the circumſtances which intro- 
duce the words I have choſen for the 

Yy4 ſubject 


— — — 
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ſubject of this inquiry, to inform ourſelves 
particularly what 15 meant by continuing 
in the word of Chriſt. He had been de- 
claring expreſsiy to the Jews, “ That he 
was ſent as a light into the world, for the 
information and improvement of men; 
that the Father by whom he was ſent, had 


bimſelf given an evidence and ſanction to 


the truth of his affertion, which did not 


reſt upon its own authority, by committing 


the exertion of an unlimited and inimit- 
able power into his hands; that they 
were inexcuſable, therefore, in ſhutting 
their cyes againſt to clear a manifeſtation 
of the Deity, and would inevitably ex- 
clude themſelves from the hope of that 
mercy which was offered by him, unleſs 
they could incline their ſtubborn hearts 
to a belief and truſt in him who offered 
it. What is it then, ſay they, that you 
would have us believe concerning you? 
The very thing, ſays he, that I declared 
to you from the firſt, that I am com- 
miſlioned from the Father of truth to 
guide you into all truth. This which at 
preſent gains but tmall credit amongſt 
you, the crucifixion which is ready to 
overtake me, and the amazing events 


which I tell you before will certainly at- 


tend it, ſhall put beyond doubt, and give 
you a full, though late, conviction, that I 


have not aflumed a fictutous character, 


but am in fact what J have all along pre- 


tended to he, the anointed, the Saviour, 


the Son of the living God.” 5 
Upon this the hiſtorian informs us, 
% That many aſſented to his declaration; 
and upon their aſſent he aſſures them, 
that if they continue in his word, 2. e. in 
the belief of that important revelation he 
had now made, they ſhould be true diſ- 
ciples of him, and ſhould know the truth, 
aud the truth ſhould make them free.“ 
It is evident, then, that by continuing 
in the word of Chriſt, is meant, an ad- 
herence to that profeſſion to which they 
had before aſſented; that Chriſt Jeſus 
ame into the world for the inſtruction 
and reformation of men; that he was 
orcained by the Father of lights to deli- 
ver certain truths on earth, which had 
been hitherto unknown, or imperfectly 
reta1:ed ; and, conſequently, that what- 
ever he delivered was true. Let us ſce, 
Secondly, What is comprehended in 
the knowledge of the truth, and ſeek an 


auſwer to that queſtion, What is truth? a 


queſtion that Was once left undecided by 
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him who was the truth itſelf. The word 
15 made uſe of in different parts ot the 
holy writings, to ſignify very different 
things. I ſhall only take notice of ſome 
ſenſes it bears, when it is confidered with 
regard to the revelation of Chriſt. Some. 
times I think it is intended to exprets no 
more than the bare truth of this aſtertion, 
«« That Jeſys is tae Chril.”. A ſenſe 
too reſtrained to be admitted in this place, 
becauſe the previous conſideration of con- 
tinuing in the word mult at leaſt contain 
thus much, and the diicovery of the truth 
is here ſuppoſed to be an advantage con- 
{ſequential to {uch a perſeverance, 
Sometimes it is expreſſive of Chriſti. 
nity, as oppoſed to Judaiſm ; by which it 
was delineated and figuratively repteſem- 
ed, and to which it ſtands im nv nearer 
reſpect, than the real perſon of a man 
docs to his repreſentation. This ſenſe 


will certainly anſwer iu this circumflance | 


with reſpect to the people to whom it was 
addreſſed; but the word truth will bear a 
more extended one, and is at other times 
oppoſed to all falſe ſyſtems of worthip and 
manners, and all erroneous methods of re- 
conciling ourſelvesto God. I now look upon 
it in this more extenſive notion of it; and 
in this view, the truth muſt conſiſt in a 
real repreſentation of thoſe objects wich 
which the religion, the virtue, and the 
happineſs of men is in any evident degree 
connected. Under the knowledge of the 
truth therefore muſt be comprehtended a 
proper conception of thoſe objects which 
ſtand in any viſible relation to, or con- 
nexion with, our happinels. 

The definition of liberty is the third 
and laſt thing I propoſed, in order to 
form a diſtinct judgment of the real 
import of the paſſage. This likewiſe will 
admit of different explications, as it 15 
applied by the ſacred writers; in its ap- 
plication to the Jews who became pro- 
ſelytes to Chriſtianity, it ſometimes im- 
plies no more than a freedom from that 
hard ſubjection to ordinances not necelia- 
ry in themſelves, which was a yoke too 
uneaſy for them or their fathers to bear. 
When it is directed to the converts from 
puganiſm, it ſtretches its comprehenfion 
to an exemption from all thoſe doubts 
and uncertainties which are apt to perplex 
the underſtanding, and from thoſe 1npe- 
toous paſſions and delufive affections 
which are ſure to confine or obſtruct the 


operations of the will. In tlus lait ſenſe, 
as 


__ a a - a. So. 8 


= wa, — 
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as the paſſage will allow it, I chooſe now 
to underſtand it; and when I come to 
conſider it as reſulting from the know- 
ledge of the truth, would have it under- 
food to ſignify, the free exertion and 
exerciſe of all the powers of the human 
ſoul, not miſguided by prejudice, nor 
diſturbed by paſſion. 

Having now explained the terms and 
determined their ſenſe, the queſtions that 
lie between us are, 

Firſt, How far the belief that Chriſt 
was ſent from God, and a dependance on 
his veracity, will help us to a real repre- 
ſentation of the nature of thoſe objects 
which ſtand in any apparent reſpect to 
our action and happinets ? 

Secondly, How tar the proper concep- 
tion of thoſe obje&s which do ſtand in any 
viable regard to our action and happineſs, 
may conduce to the free exertion and 
exerciſe of all the powers of the human 
foul ? 


Firſt, I ſhall inquire how far the belief 


that Chriſt was ſent from God, and a de- 


pendance on his veracity, will help us to 
a real repreſentation of the nature of 
thoſe objects which ſtand in any apparent 
reſpe& to our action and happineſs. | 
And to this | ſhall anſwer, as the great 
Apoſtle did upon another occaſion, 
% much, every way ;”* chiefly, that unto 
thoſe who depend upon the authority of 
Chriſt are committed the oracles of God, 
thoſe uncorrupted fountains of perpetual 
truth, thoſe overflowings of Divine fa— 
your towards the children of men; in 
which every thing that relates to our 
duty, or to our intereſts, 15 written in 
ſuch fair and legible characters, that he 
who runs may read. | 

From hence we draw thoſe important 
diſcoveries of the Divine nature which 
were unknown to men, till that beloved 
don who was in the boſom of the Father, 
and to whom only they were known, was 
picaſed to reveal them. 

Here we learn to admire and adore 
that happy and only Potentate, that Lord 
of all dominion, who alone poſſeſſes im- 
mortality; who inhabits inacceſſible light, 
undiſcerned, indiſcernible, by men; who, 
though far removed from us in his eſſence, 
does by his influence ſurround us all; in 
om we live, and move, and have our 

eng: rot indolent and inactive to neg- 
lect, not malicious and revengeful to 
perplex, the concerns of his creation, he 
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extends his providential care even beneath 

the minuteſt affairs of mankind, to the 

ſeemingly leſs important actions of the 

ſenſible and inanimate world; that the 

lilies of the field owe their little honours 

to his forming hand; that the fall of the 

meaneſt ſparrow is not diſregarded by his 
obſerving eye; and that in his book, not 
only the lives of men, but the very hairs 
of their heads, are numbered. 

That this paternal affection is not con- 
fined to any one ſect or nation, but diffu- 
ſed in one common care over all the ſons 
of men. That in every nation he that 
teareth him and worketh righteouſneſs 
may be accepted of him. That, in com- 
paſſion to the miſeries of humanity, in the 
courſe ot his inexplicable providence, he 
had, from the firſt ſtain of evil, from the 
original defect and corruption of our 
nature, prepared an antidote, which he 
did at different times, and in different 
y the 
prophets ; and has now in this laſt diſpenſa- 
tion more fully declared to us by his Son, 
whom he hath appointed to be our advo- 
cate and interceſſor, as well as our judge; 
a judge the more ready to compaſſionate 
thoſe infirmities to which he had been 
ſubject himſelf. | 

Nay, ſo entirely deſirous is this Father 
of mercies, this God of all conſolation, 
that all men ſhould come to the know- 
ledge of the truth, and attain the poſſeſſion 
ot eternal happineſs, that he does here 
promiſe moſt expreſsly to ſerd his Holy 
Spirit to aſſiſt our endeavours to attain it. 
For the Saviour has informed us, that the 
Father himſelf will not diſdain to be vir- 
tually (if not perſonally) unitcd to the 
man of an upright heart; to come unto 
him, and make his abode with him. | 

This is the deſcription, theſe the truths, 
recorded in the holy volume, concern- 
ing that high and mighty One, who in- 
habiteth eternity, on whom our happineſs 
depends. | | 

Let us ſee now what account it gives us 
of that happineſs itſelf; how widely difter- 
ent from the received opinions of it! 

We uſually flatter ourſelves with the 
hope of ſecuring it, by the accumulation 
of wealth, the acquiſition of fame, the in- 
creaſe of knowledge, or the enjoyments 
of ſenſe. 

If we conſult the Divine oracles upon 
each of theſe heads, we ſhall find them 
all exactly weighed and found light in the 
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balance of the ſanctuary. We are there 
adviſed, if not commanded, to lay up for 
ourſelves treaſures, not on earth, where 
moths ang ruſt corrupt, and where thieves 
break through and ſteal, but to amaſs a 


better treaſure in another place, which. 
can neither be corrupted by time, nor de- 


ſtroyed by violence. We are there not 
encouraged, if not forbid, to buoy our- 
felves up upon that empty praiſe of men, 
which is often ill-grounded, and ſeldom 
lating, which purtues the baſeſt actions, 
and the worſt of men, while it leaves the 
beſt in obſcurity or diſgrace, which extols 
a Herod into a god, and calls the Saviour 
of the world a lorcerer and a devil. 
Knowledge, indeed, ſhould ſeem to 
have a fairer pretence for happineſs than 
either wealth or fame; but, unleſs it be 
founded upon its proper objects, it is as 
unſatisfactory as either. The idle ſtudies, 
the empty learning, the vain diſtinctions 
of philoſophy, falſely ſo called, are rather 
the wanderings of our imagination, than 
the improvement of our underſtanding; 
and however the minds of ſpeculative men 
may be puffed up with this ſort of know- 


Jon whom he receiveth, What the world 
calls affliction, therefore, is to be conſider. 
ed as an inſtance of Divine affection, the 
kind ſeverity of an indulgent parent, and 
the loving correction which may make ug 
great, 

But the moſt epidemical, as well as the 
ſtrongeſt of all our fears, is that of death ; 
a fear which keeps the generality of men 
all their lives ſubject to bondage. Will 
not the ſure and certain hope of a reſur- 
rection to immortality pull off this dread- 
ful maſk ? We are convinced from hence, 
that the only ſting of this terrible adver. 
ſary is fin, and ought to be thankful to 
that God who hath piven us the wittory 
over. it through Feſus Chriſt our Lord; þo 
that to die, to us is gain: and this feemir,y 
concluſion of our exilterice is more pro- 
perly to be conſidered as the beginning 
of another and better life, in which, 
though indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguiſh, will be the mevitable lot of 
every ſoul that doth evil, yet glory, and 
honour, and never-ending peace, will be 


the certain reward of every man who 


worketh good. 


ledge, they know nothing yet as they ought« Secondly, This leads us to conſider 


to know. When they have attained to 
the utmoſt pitch of this world's wiſdom, 
the Apoſtle will tell them, it is but focliſp- 
neſs avith God. | 

And if neither riches, nor honour, nor 


| ſcience, can entirely conſtitute human 


happineſs, much leſs is it to be expected 
from the more irrational, and lets laſting 
pleaſures of ienſe, which, however attract- 
ing they may ſeem in their firit allure- 
ments, ſhall in the end bite like a ſerpent, 
and {ting hke an adder. 

And, if we give credit to theſe uner- 
Ting guides, our fears will appear to be 
as unreaſonable as our deſires. Our ap- 
prehenſions of evil are ſo ſtrong, that we 
frequently ſuffer it before it happens ; nay, 
ſometimes that which never does happen, 
Our very fear of miſery creates the pain 
which never could have exiſted otherwiſe; 
and we endure a more violent ſenſation 
from the 1dca, than we could poiſibly 
have ſuffered from the event, But he 
a was a man of forrows, and acquainted 
Twith grief, will tell us (what we ſhould be 
anclined to thiak a paradox), that theſe 
light and momentary affiictions «vill <vork 
out for us a far more exceeding and eternal 


«weight of glery. That whim the Lord. 


boveth he cbaſtencih, and ſcaurgeth every 


how far the proper conception of thoſe 
objects, which Rand in any apparent re- 
ipect to our action and happineſs, may 
conduce to the free excrtion and exerciſe 
of all the powers of the human ſoul. 


From every one of theſe truths, pur- 


ſued through their natural conſequences, 
the mind of man ma draw conſtant and 
freſh ſupplies towards ellabliſhing us per- 
fect freedom. | 

This amiable repreſentation of the 
Deity, conſidered in the endearing re- 
lations of the father and fricnd of men, 
ſets us inſtantly at liberty from - thoſe 
frightful apprehenſions by which ſuper- 
ſtition had ſo far enſlaved the heathen 
world, as to lay them under the cruel ne- 
ceſſity of offering up their ſons and daugh- 
ters to devils; while it encourages us to 
ſerve that God who hath delivered us 
from our enemies without fear, in holineſs 
and righteouſneſs before him all the days 
our life; freeing us at the {ame time from 
the uncomfortable fituation of atheiitical 
men, who, while they fancy themſelves 


free under the unknown direction of ſome 


fixed fate, or fickle chance, ſpeak indeed 
great ſwelling words of vanity, and flat- 
ter their followers with the hope of liberty, 
but are themſelves the ſlaves of 1 


1 


Still greater degrees of confidence ma 
we draw from the proſpect of being final- 
ly judged by one, who, having been tried 
in all the various circumſtances of huma- 
nity, will be moſt ready to afford com- 
paſſion to men when they ſhall want it 
moſt; a conſideration which ſoftens the 
aſpect of the king of terrors, and blunts 
the points of all the darts of death. 

But the moſt glorious hope ariſes from 
that promiſe, indiſputable as to its ac- 
compliſhment, though inexplicable as to 
its manner, that the pure Spirit of God 
ſhall vouchſafe to reſide in our hearts; 
before him every paſſion ſhall fall down, 
as the idol of Paleſtine once before the 
ark of the Lord ; for where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there muſt be liberty. He 
ſhall convince us of the miſery of all ſelfiſh 
views, and ſhall lead us through all the 
perplexities of deſire and fear, through 
the reſtraints of ill-will, of amhition, of 
avarice, and ungoverned appetite, into 
the glorious hberty of the ſons of God. 

Theſe are the tyrants, this the ſlavery 
under which we groan, which chain down 
the aſpiring faculties of the foul, which 
faſten it to this ſpot of earth, and hinder 
us from treading thoſe paths of peace to 
which celeſtial wiſdom would invite our 
ſteps. \ 

i that man free, rather 1s he not the 
worlt of ſlaves, who hves in fear of what 
may happen this moment; or who en- 
courages a defire which may never be 
accompliſhed ? He, and he only, 1s truly 
free, whoſe happineſs reſts upon himſelf, 
who dreads nothing but the diſpleaſure of 
his Maker, whoſe chief wiſh is to be ap- 
proved by him. EE: 

We boaſt of our national freedom, and 
pleaſe ourſelves with fancying that all the 
world beſide are ſlaves. What is this 
boaſted freedom? The ſecurity of proper- 
ty and perſon. I allow it to be a bleſſ- 
ing; but is che tranquillity of our mind 
comprehended in that charter? No; 
we ſuffer tnat to lie at the mercy of 
every invader. A thouſand uſurpers are 
exerciſing a ſucceflive tyranny over that 

*tter part, depriving us of that deareſt 
of all poſſeſſions, the calm poſſeſſion of 
our ſouls. 

What tyrant can put us upon ſo violent 
a rack as envy does? What inquiſition, 
with all its tortures, can exceed the agon 
of a revengeful heart? What priſon ſo 


and ſo uncomfortable as chat in 
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y which avarice pens us up ? Will ambition 


allow us to ſleep; or unreſtrained will to 
think? and does not the fear of death 
keep us in the molt wretched captivity all 
our life ? 

But an attention to the precepts and an 
1mitation of the conduct of Chriſt ſhall 
change this painful ſcene ! We ſhall ſee 
the envious man pleaſed with the new ſen- 
ſation of good-will to men; the avari- 
cious wondering at the unuſual pleaſure of 
his enlarged heart; the reſentful amazed 
at his own gentle diſpoſition ; the ambi- 
tious happy in retired content; the turbu- 
lent ſallies of unguided paſſion ſubſiding 
into the more calm and laſting enjoyment 
of reaſon and virtue; and the fear of 
difſolution converted into the cheerful 
hope of immortal life: this is zhe liberty 
ewherewith Chriſt ſhall make us free, 

But can there be no liberty (we ſhall be 
apt to aſk) while any paſſion remains? Is 
life to be ſo ſevere, ſo continued a leſſon 
of mortification, as to be thought a 
ſlavery, till we have extirpated all deſire ? 
Is God ſo auſtere a maiter, to have placed 
us in the midſt of this delightful garden, 
and forbid us to taſte the fruit of ever 
tree? or to have ſurrounded us wi 
danger, and not permitted us to be 


afraid? Are we ſent into the world to de- 


ſpiſe it; to renounce all its advantages, 
all its honours? And were they made fo 
agreeable to our inclinations, only to make 
it more difficult for us to reject them? 
I ſay not ſo; nor does holy Scripture, 
ſo far as I underſtand it, ſay any ſuch 
thing. We are allowed to taſte, but not 
to forfeit. The exertion of all our 
powers is a duty fo evidently incumbent 
upon us, that we ſhould loſe the end of 
life without it. It is, when unreſtrained, 
the very liberty after which we are in- 


quiring. The paſſions are no farther to 


be ſuppreſſed than as they reſtrain thoſe 
powers; and the due exertion of them 
does naturally lead us to the eſteem of 
men, and to the real enjoyment of life. 
Chriſtianity does not tantalize us with the 
glories of the world. The ſlavery eon- 
ſiſts in purſuing them too eagerly, in 
being impatient at the diſappointment, 
or inſolent in the ſucceſs. To raiſe our- 
ſelves to a till greater ability of doing 
good, is a laudable ambition; to have 
our minds prepared to do ſo, is liberty, _ 
O Liberty ! fair child of truth ! ne- 
ceſſary reſult of Divine influence re. 
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ful parent of internal peace ! thou raiſeſt 
the mind above the tyranny of abject paſ- 


fon; not diſſolved in the blandiſhments of 


better fortune, not terrified with the 
frowns of worſe ; capable of enjoying the 
bleſſings of one, incapable of ſuffering the 


injuries of the other; fixed on the im- 


moveable foundation of real virtue; un- 
alterable by any variety of accidental cir- 
cumſtance; ſtranger to all ſeliſh views; 
thou extendeſt thy generous affection 


through all the charities of each relation; 


enlarging thy own happineſs in the un- 
bounded with for that of others: by thee, 
the good man, patriarch, prophet, apoſtle, 
martyr, is taught to triumph over poverty, 
over calumny, over tortures and death 
thou leadeſt him by the hand in humble 
confidence through the perplexities of this 
earthly labyrinth; ſafe under thy conduct, 
he knows no fear but infamy, and his 
ruling hope is immortality, _ 


SERMON VII. 


Prayer an Antidote againſt Tempt- 


ation. 


MATTH. vi. 13, 


Lead us not into temptation, 


Wann reflects ſeriouſly upon the 
number, the variety, and the vio- 
lence of the temptations which ſurround 
us, with the additional force they acquire 
from the depravity of many, the inatten- 
tion of moſt, and the infirmity of all; the 
little ability we have, and the leſs incli- 
nation, to overcome them; the deceit- 
fulneſs of fin itſelf, and our own propen- 
ſity to aſſiſt the deceit : whoever, I ſay, 


conſiders this with ſeriouſneſs and atten- 


tion, proportionable to the evidence and 
importance of the truth, will find but too 
great reaſon to addreis himſelf frequently 
and fervently to the throne of grace, that 


it would pleaſs God not to lead him into 


temptation. 

For though it be moſt true, as the 
Scripture aſſures us, that God doth not 
tempt an mam; that is, that it is incon- 
ſiſtent with the character of a wile and 
good God, to lay ſnares and ſtumbling- 
blocks in the way of his creatures, to di- 
vert them from the paths of virtue, or to 
ſeduce them into the road of folly and 
vice; yet it is as certain from experience, 


Sed. X. 


that temptations muſt, and do come, that 
there are ſome temptations which are 
common to men; temptations to which 
all mankind are more or leſs ſubject, in- 
tended, indeed, not to delude them from 
their duty, but to confirm them im it. 
And though it be adviſed as matter of 
Chriſtian perfection by one Apoſtle, 76 


count it all joy when wwe fall into waritus 


temprations; yet it is allowed by another, 


as a natural effect of human infirmity, tg 
be in hcavineſs on the ſame account. And 
notwithſtanding that both theſe Apoſlies 
are agreed in the excellent uſe we may 
make of temptations, when conſidered as 
opportunities of eſtabliſhing our faith, yet 
neither of them ſeem to have been inſen- 
fible of the danger and hazard that mui 


neceſſarily attend them, when conſidered 


as trials of it. 

It was undoubtedly this conſideration 
that induced the innocent and holy [cſus 
(who was in every circumſtance tempted 
as we are), who could not therefore be 
ignorant of the danger, though he over— 
came the power of the temptation, to 
preſcribe it as a ſubject of uſeful and ne- 
ceſſary prayer to God, that he would nat 
lead us into temptation. 

Indeed every object and every circum- 
ſtance of life may lead us into temptation, 
Our happineſs, as well as our miſery, may 


conſpire to tempt us. The bleſlings of 
Heaven lift us up to preſumption; the 


judgments fink us down to deſpair. The 
molt agreeable appearances are apt to af- 
fect us too ſtrongly one way; the molt 
diſagreeable another. Riches are the pa- 
rents of pride and luxury; poverty of 
meanneſs and rapine. Power is allied to 
inſolence and contempt; the want of it 
to ſlavery and envy. Company inches 
us to levity; ſolitude to moroſeneſs. Our 
friendſhips draw us inſenſibly to hate 
thoſe who hate our friends; and our 
averſions hurry us into the ſtricteſt alliance 
with thoſe who have no other recom- 
mendation, but their hatred of the people 
that we diſlike. Our very tables may be 
a ſnare to us; the liquor which refreſlies 
us in one degree, is converted into poilon 
in another; and the food which ſhould 
have been for our health, becomes too 
often an occaſion of failing. Nay, we 


are ſometimes led into temptation by en- 


deavouring to avoid it; and rebound with 


ſuch violence from one vice, that we are 


carried quite backward into the oppolits 


extreme. 4 
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extreme. A man may become an infidel 
to avoid the imputation of credulity ; and 
the abhorrence of avarice has made many 
a prodigal. : 

But, beſides theſe natural inducements 
to evil, there 15 one more, which gives 
weight and force to all the reſt; the great 
artificer of fraud, the father of lies, the 
tempter, the deceiver, the devil. He 
ſpreads his nets ſo artfully, that we are 
faſt bound while we fancy ourſelves free, 
and entangle ourſelves more by ſtruggling 
to be looſe. He adapts his alluring baits 
to the taſte of the palate he intends to de- 
ceive : to the covetous he preſents moun- 
tains of gold, to the ambitious crowns of 
honour 3 he entertains the voluptuous with 
proſpects of pleaſure, the indolent and in- 
ative with dreams of eaſe. He tranſ- 
forms himſelf into every ſhape ; and aſ- 
ſumes any character which may belt ſerve 
bis dark deſigns, The craft of the ſer- 
pent ſhall put on the innocence of the 
dove. He can clothe himſelf in the garb 
of an angel of light, when the maſk of 


virtue may contribute to extend the do- 


minion of vice. He takes the ſame me- 
thod to damn men's ſouls, that the great 
| Apoſtle did to ſave them. To the Jews 
he becomes a Jew, that he may deceive 
the Jews; to them that are without law, 
as without law, that he may delude thoſe 
that are without law; to the weak, he 
becomes as weak, that he may overcome 
the weak, In ſhort, he makes himſelf 
all things to all men, that by any means 
he may be able to deſtroy ſome, 

So ſtrongly attacked from without, and 
{0 weakly guarded within, we mult ſeek 
for ſuperior aſſiſtance, or inevitably fall 
into the hand of the enemy. In this molt 
dangerous fituation, we may apply almoſt 
literally to our own caſe thoſe emphatical 
words of the Pſalmiſt F the Lord himſelf 
were not on our fide, if the Lord himſelf auere 
wot on our ſide, auben the tempter riſes up 
egainſt us, he would fwallow us up quick, 
and the ſtream would run over our eu. But 
praijed be the Lord, who hath not given vs 
ever for a prey unto his teeth ! Our ſoul ſhall 
eſcape as a bird out of the ſuare of the fow- 
ler; the ſnare ſhall be broken, and wwe ſhall 
be delivered. | 
There is one duty which ſeems to be 
2 probable, if not a certain method, either 
to prevent the riſe or to ſuppreſs the force 
of theſe evils. The duty I mean is pray- 


er; which the words themſelves, being a 
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form of prayer, ſeem immediately and 
naturally to ſuggeſt. 


I ſhall, therefore, in the ſequel of this 
diſcourſe, endeavour to evince the rea- 
ſonableneſs, the neceſſity, and the ad- 
vantage of prayer, as an antidote againſt 
the power of temptation ; and to prets the 
performance of this duty upon you with 
all the powerful perſuaſion of eaſy and 
unaffected truth; diveited of thoſe illufive 
embelliſhments of art and oratory, which 
are better calculated to amuſe the ima- 
ginations of men, than to convince their 
underſtandings, | 

It is uſual for us, even in the common 
courſe of natural affairs, when vie are 
embarraſſed, or likely to be ſo in any dif- 
ficulty, which we are not able, by our 
own {trength, to avert or overcome; it is 
uſual for us, I ſay, in ſucha caſe, to make 
our applicztion to thoſe whoſe good- 
will may incline them to aſſiſt us; and 
who may be capable by their {kill to pre- 
vent, or by their power to overcome, the 
diſtreſs. And we cannot commend, 
though we may compaſſionate, the conduct 
of thoſe perſons, who, either through in- 
dolence, or diffidence and ee aa 
or too great an opinion of their own ſut- 
ficiency, neglect that proper application 
to others Which was abſolutely neceſſary, 
and might have been entirely effectual to 
extricate them out of all their difficulties. 

Now every one of theſe qualities, any 
one of which (ſingly) might induce us to 
apply to the perſon endued with it, in our 
diſtreſs, are all, in the moſt perfect man- 
ner, united in the character of God. His 
good - will to us is evident, in that he doth 
not afflict willingly, nor grieve the child- 
ren of men. When they are afflicted 
either by the neceſſary order of natural 
cauſes, or the ill effects of their own im- 
prudence; chough he permit them to be 
grieved in this manner, yet will he have 
compaſſion according to the multitude of 
his mercies. And his knowledge is as ex- 
tenſive as his benevolence; for all things 
are naked, and open to his eye; from 
whence it follows that he cannot but know 
how to deliver the godly out of tempta- 
tion. And his power is alſo equal to the 
execution of what his goodneſs has ſug- 
geſted and his wiſdom deſigned. For the 
Lord is mighty to fave ; the Lord's hand 
is not ſhortened that it cannot redecm ; 
the Lord has power to deliver; as he ſees 
clearly the ſtrength of all our trials, and 
our 


| 
| 
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our own inability to ſupport ourſelves un- 
der them, ſo he will not ſuffer us to be 


tempted above what we are able to bear, 
but will, with the temptation alſo (if we 


make our prayer to him in an acceptable 
time) find a way for us to eſcape before 
the aſſault be irreſiſtible. | 
Conſidering, therefore, the tender diſ- 
Poſition of our kind Creator towards us; 
his wiſdom to diſcern our difficulties, and 
his power to divert them; his poſitive 
command that we ſhould pray to him, and 


his expreſs promiſe to hear our prayers ; 


what folly (to ſay no worſe) ſhall we be 
guilty of, if we negle& to ſeek for that 
conſolation which he aſſures us we ſhall 
find; to aſk for that help which he informs 
us we ſhall receive; and to knock at that 


door which he has promiſed to open as a 
ſanctuary in the day of our trial, as a re- 


fuge in the hour of diſtreſs! ». 

But it muſt be remembered, that our 
prayer to God to deliver us will avail but 
little, if we overlook the means of our 
own deliverance; our prayer that he 
would not lead us into temptation, will 


have but a poor effect, if in the mean time 


we run wilfully, or raſhly, or careleſsly, 


into it. We pray to God to give us our 


daily bread; but no man is weak enough 
to fancy, that when his prayer is con- 


cluded, he has done all that is required of 


him; no man is vain enough to flatter 
himſelf with the hope that he may then ſit 
ſtill, and expect his food from heaven; 
that the fowls of the air ſhall ſupply him 
with proviſions, as they did the fainting 
prophet; or that they ſhall deſcend in a 
miraculous ſhower, as they once did in the 
deſert, and obſequiouſly intrude themſelves 
into his tent, and crowd themſelves round 
about his habitation. Every body fees 


tlie folly of ſo groundleſs a preſumption : 


but we are not always ſo quick in diſcerning 
the weakneſs of the other, which, if ſound- 
ed to the bottom, is equally unreaſonable. 
For, ſure, one ſhould think it a high de- 
gree of extravagance for any man (when 
he feels the poiſon boiling in his blood, 


which he has obſtinately and greedily im- 


bibed into his veins) to imagine that the 


wiſe contriver and impartial governor of 


the univerſe ſhould engage himſelf, upon 
the bare ſtrength of his prayer, in a miracu- 
lous interpoſition, to ſuppreſs its opera- 
tion, and prevent its effect. One can- 
not but look on it as the height of folly, 
even to diſtraction, for any man, who is 
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throwing himſelf headlong down a Preci. 
pice, to expect that his ſupplication ſhall 
influence the Deity to give his angels 
charge over him, that he hurt not his foot 
againſt a ſtone. No man's apprehenſion 
is ſo dull, but he may be ſenſible, at fir 
ſight, of the extreme weakneſs and un- 
reaſonableneſs of ſuch ſuppoſitions. But 
we are too ready to throw the imputation 
of ſuch weakneſs from ourſelves, and 
fancy that nothing like this can or does 
ever appear in our own conduct. But, 
alas! it is evident, that ſomething of this 
kind, and even to this degree, may be 
obſerved in the conduct of every ſinner: 


for every deliberate ſinner does voluntarily | 


ſuck that poiſon into his veins, which 
muſt, according to the natural conflity. 
tion and courſe of things, corrept and 
prey upon his powers, and terminate in 


his ruin, Every obſtinate and head-ftron 


ſinner does ſtand upon the brink of de. 
ſtruction, and wilfully throws himſelf down 
a precipice, the fall from which muſt na. 
turally and neceſſarily (without ſtraizing 
the figure) daſh him againſt rocks of 
miſery, and plunge him in gulphs of diſ- 
treſs. 

In ſhort, it appears from theſe practi. 
cal obſervations, that every prayer ſup. 
poſes the earneſt endeavour of the perſon 
who prays, to avert the evil againſt which 
he prays. God, willing and powerfuk as he 
is to ſave, will yet ſave no man againſt his 
will; whoever would enter into the ſtrait 
gate, muſt ftrive to do it. 

But it may be ſaid, if our endeavours 
are abſolutely neceſſary to remove thole 
evils, if, notwithſtanding all our prayers, 
they continue in full force, till, by our 
own reſolutions and actions, we have et- 


fected their removal, why may not our 


own reſolution and endeavour perform all 
this without the aſſiſtance of prayer and 
ſupplication at all ? What 1s the advan- 
tage of addreſſing ourſelves to Heaven in 
ſuch caſes as theſe ? or (to uſe the words 
of an ancient writer) what profit ſpall wt 
have if we pray unto him? 

Now, in anſwer to this too common 
pretence for neglecting our applications to 
God, it ſhould be obſerved carefully, in 
the firſt place, that God has expreſoly 
commanded us to pray upon this very oc- 
caſion. Faſt, and pray (ſays our Saviour) 
that ye enter not into temptation. And he 
afirms as expreſsly in another place 
(ſpeaking of thoſe cruel temptations to 


Which 
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which the devil was permitted to ſubject 
the people of Judea in his time), that 
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All this, I grant, may be in a great 
meaſure true ; but this argument can no 
there was no other means of being freed more authorize our deſifting from prayer, 
from them but by prayer and faſting. than the other could our entire omiſſion of 
This kind of affliction and trial, ſays he, it. For we are not only commanded to 
is not to be eradicated but by prayer and pray, but to continue earneſt in prayer, 


bs and not to faint or defpair becauſe we do 
[t is evident, therefore, that God has not immediately perceive the ſucceſs of 


commanded us to pray to him particular- it. And though the Saviour condemns 
ly in circumſtances of trial and diſtreſs; and diſapproves the conduct of thoſe who 
and it is as clear, that he has promiſed to were weak enough to imagine that they 
hear and to anſwer the prayers we put up ſhould be heard for the multiplicity of 
to him in our difficulties of this kind ; for their words, yet he recommends and en- 
the friendly and faithful Jeſus aſſures us, courages (if he does not command) an 
that if awe will aff, wwe ſball hade; if we 1mportunity in prayer, in that parable, 
will ſeek, ave ſhall find ; if we will but where he repreſents the ſucceſs of it upon 
luock, the door hall be opened unto us. And a magiſtrate who had no regard for the 
one of his Apoſtles tells us, that the pray- good of his fellow-creatures, nor re- 
er of faith ſhall ſave the fick 3 that the rar- verence for the glory of his Crea- 
uſt and intenſe prayer of a juſt man has a tor. And, indeed, to deſiſt from praying, 
prevailing influence, even to remove the purely becauſe we do not immediately per- 
difficulties of another perſon ; and it ſo, cer- ceive the viſible effects of our prayers, is 
tainly it cannot be leſs effectual to remove contrary to what we do in the moſt com- 
thoſe under which he labours him- mon atiairs of life. No man throws aſide 
ſelf. ; h the uſe of a medicine (which he is aſſured 
Since, then, we are obliged, by the ex- will be effeQual), becauſe he does not find 
preſs command of God, and encouraged that it has inſtantly effected his recovery. 
by his poſitive promiſe, to offer up our If he find but a little relief from it at pre- 
prayers to him in all caſes of trial and dif- ſent, it encourages his hope to perſevere _ 
fculty, it will be vain in any man to plead in the repetition of it till it has abſolutely 
in excuſe for the negle& of this duty, that perfected the cure. | 
he could not diſcover the manner in which But to give the objection its utmoſt ex- 
the aſliſtance ſhould be conveyed to man, tent, and put it in its full force, let us 
nor the method in which it ſhould ope- ſuppoſe that there may be caſes in which 
rate to his relief. This would be as ri- no prayer, nor any endeavour, can to- 
diculous, as if a man ſhould negle& to tally remove the temptation ; I allow that 
obſerve the preſcription of a ſkilful and there may happen caſes of this kind, 
experienced phyſician, only becauſe he where the temptation may either be ſo in- 
could not acquaint himſelf with the nature volved in the very frame and conſtitution 


F of his medicine, nor conceive by what of our nature, or ſo annexed to other con- 
r means it would produce its effects. Nay, curnng circumſtances of our external con- 


it would be ſo much more ridiculous, as 


dition, that no efforts we can make ſhall 
the utmoſt art of man can only extend 1t- 


ever he able abſolutely to diſſolve it. But 
ſelf to the diſcovery of means which may then I ſay, that even in this caſe (which 


attain their end in ſome caſes only, and in is the ſtrongeſt that can be ſuppoſed), we 
2 particular conjuncture of things; but are ſtill under the ſame, the very fame, 
the directions of God, when juſtly ob- obligations to pray, and to make uſe of 
lerved, muſt be effectual at all times, and all other probable means to remove the 
in every caſe z they muſt be infallible and temptation, as in any other caſe whatever, 
univerſal. as will appear to every man who gives a 


But it may be urged, farther, that proper attention to the truth of theſe fol- 
tough we have prayed with great ſin- lowing obſervations. 


cerity and attention, and have exerted our Firſt, then, It muſt be obſerved, that 
endeavours for the prevention or removal though we admit it to be poſlible, and 
0! theſe evils, yet neither the ſincerity of even allow it to be true, in fact, that ſome 
our prayers, nor the exertion of our other particular men may labour under grievous 
endeavours, have been able either to pre- temptations, which, from their original 
dent or remove them, adherence to their natures, or from their 
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inſeparable connexion with their circum- 
ſtances, cannot eve, in the natural courſe 
of things, admit of a removal: yet no 
man can poſlibly be certain that this 1s his 
own caſe, nor ought ever to preſume it to 
be 10; for we find, by experience, that, 
in the moſt common caſes of natural infir- 
mity, we often take thoſe wounds to be 
mortal, and thoſe diſeaſes to be incurable, 
which yet, by proper care and applica- 
tion, do, in many inſtances, admit of a 
happy cure and perfect recovery. And, 

Secondly, It ſhould be obſerved, far- 
ther, and molt carefully remembered, that 
God's command to us, that we ſhould 
pray to him ia caſes of temptation, and 
his promiſe to aſſiſt thoſe who do lo, is not 
limited, but univerſal, and without ex- 
ception. As the command, therefore, 1s 
univerſal, ſo ſhould the act of obedience 
be, and fo moſt certain!y the aſſiſtance will. 

Prayer, therefore, is ſtill neceſſary, and 
will be eſtectual to relieve us under our 
trial, though it may not, in ſome caſes, 
be equally fo to remove it from us. Now, 
if it be evident, that prayer will in all 
caſes take away from tlie force of the 
temptation, and abate the edge of our 
trial, by removing part of our pain, 
though in ſome circumſtances it may be 
impoſſible, and in others improper, to re- 
move the whole, there is ſufficient ground 
for every reaſonable man to call upon the 
Lord in his trouble, who will undoubtedly 
hear his cry, and will help him. And this, 


too, is exactly conformable to what we 


uſually do in matters that relate to our 
health. For though a man labour under 
a diſtemyer which is, by all men, and by 
himſelf, conſidered as incurable, he does 
not immediately determine to lay aſide 
the uſe of all medicines, but is glad to ap- 
ply ſuch as may afford him tome ſmall 
comfort, ſome ſhort reſpite from his pain, 
and is pleaſed to find, that by ſuch helps 
he can make that condition barely tole- 
Table, which he knows it is not in his 
power abſolutely to remove. 
This was the caſe of that great Apoſtle 
St. Paul, when he was preſſed by that 
heavy and irremoveable temptation, which 
he repreſents under thoſe ſtrong expreſ- 
ſions of athorn in his fleſh, and a ſcourge of 
the tempter. - He did not argue (as incon- 
ſiderate men are too apt to do), that the 
hope of removing it was abſurd, and that 
it would be in vain for him to pray for its 
removal, On the contrary, he made his 
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earneſt ſupplication to God, with whom 
he knew all things were poſſible; nor did 
he deſpair upon the ill ſucceſs of his firſt 
addrels, but thrice he beſought the Lord. 
He continued to repeat his ſupplication, 
till he received this anſwer : © That it 
was not proper, indeed, to remove it en- 
tirely ; but that God's favourable aflift- 
ance ſhould be ſufficient for him; which 
evidently implied the neceſſity of con- 
tinuing in prayer, even after he knew that 
the evil, againſt which he prayed, could 
not be removed. For we all know, that 
the favour of God is not to be obtained 
without our prayer for it, becauſe God 
does not give the aſſiſtance of his holy 
ſpirit but to thoſe who aſk it. The im- 
poſſibility, then, of removing an evil by 
prayer, even when it is known (which it 
never can certainly be by us), is fo far 
from being an objection againſt the uſe of 
prayer, that it is perhaps one of the 
ſtrongeſt arguments for it; and to neglect 


praying for aſſiſlance to ſupport us under 


an evil which cannot be removed, would 


be a weakneſs like to that of a little ſtate, 


which, being ſurrounded with a powerful 
enemy, ſhould refuſe to call in ſuch aſ- 
ſtance, and to make ſuch proviſions as 
were neceſſary to obſtruct the incurſions 
of the enemy, becauſe it deſpaired of being 
able totally to defeat him. | 
Let us, therefore, when we are cloſely 
ſurrounded by theſe thorns in the fleſh, or 
when we are preſſed by the cares of the 
world, which are alſo, in the language of 
the Scripture, repreſented as thorns, of- 
fer up our prayers to the wiſe, and kind, 
and powerful God, who will not ſuffer us 79 
be tempted above what we are able ta bear, 
and whoſe favour we ſhall find to be ſut- 
ficient for us; ſufficient to reſiſt and final- 
ly overcome thoſe temptations, which at 
preſent it may either be impoſſible or im- 
proper to remove. 
J ſhall conclude the whole with two re- 


flexions, which ſhall neither be ſo long as 
to take up much of your time, nor, I hope, 


ſo tedious as to tire your patience. 

Firſt: Since it appears from the pre- 
ceding obſervations, that almoſt every ob- 
ject is capable of exciting in men ſome 
irregular deſire, or awakening ſome ir- 
rational fear, it follows, that the tempta- 
tions to which human nature is liable are 
as numerous as the objects which ſur- 
round it, and the paſſions to which it 15 


ſubject. Now as there is no man who 18 
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exempt from the power of every paſſion, 
f there is hardly any that is ſubject to the 
dominion of all. Some paſſions are in 
their very eſſence ſo directly contrary to 
eich other, that one would think it im- 
poſivle for the ſame breaſt to be under 
the influence of both. But in the conſti- 
tution of every mind, we may generally 
obſerve ſome one paſſion to have the aſ- 
cendant, which (like Moſes's ſerpent) 
controls and ſwallows up all the reſt. In 
ſubordination to this, all the inferior af- 
fetions apply their proper acts, which, 
like a hidden ſpring, informs and actuates 
the whole machine. Nay, it even adopts 
paſſions contrary to the natural turn of the 
mind, and inconſiſtent with each other, 
when they can be ſubſervient to the pro- 
pagation of its main deſign. 
ee the ſame man diſpoſed to clemency or 
cruelty, to purſimony or prodigality, to 
arrogance or affability, to temperance or 
excels, as any or all of theſe different diſ- 
poſitions may contribute moſt to the in- 
dulgence of his favourite affection. 

It is the buſineſs, therefore, of every 
wiſe man, to examine into the molt vio- 
lent bent of his own heart, and to be moſt 
upon his guard agaiaſt that prevalent in- 
dination which moſt eaſily invades him. 
This is the principle that mult be eradi- 
cted; this is the paſſion that will abſo- 
lately govern, if it be not abſolutely go- 
rerned, | 
while this predominates, 1s little more 
than pruning the branches, which will 
ſoon ſhoot out again while the trunk re- 
mains; it is only to ſuppreſs a few little 
beats, which will inſtantly return while the 
uſcaſt is in the blood. | 

Second and laſt obſervation. I have 
litherto recommended prayer to you, 
barely on account of that divine aſſiſtance 
wich we may certainly expect from the 
explicit promite of God on the perform- 
ace of his expreſs command. But, ſince 
mere are now fo few genuine children of 
at father of the faithful who durſt fol- 
bu his Maker without knowing whither 
le went, fince the generality of mankind 
ne inclined to walk by ſight, and not by 
futh, I ſhall now make it appear that 
Payer is, in its own nature, admirably 
Aapted to ſuppreſs the impetuofity of 


on, and to {ubdue the violence of 
{:mptation, 


[ « : : ; 
Sunt verba & voces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Polls, & magnam moibi deponere partem.“ 
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You ſhall 


To correct the leſſer defires, 


- which in itſelf is not fo. 
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Whatever was the original and ſuperſti- 
tious intention of this ſentiment, ſure, if 
it was ever applicable to any one thing in 
the world, it is literally ſo to prayer; for 
there is a kind of natural and powerful 
charm in the very act of prayer, which 
ſoothes the impulſe of the moſt preſſing 
paſſion, and abates the violence of the 
moſt urgent pain. When a man proſtrates 
himſelf before that diſcerning mind, who 
ſees every motion and diſpoſition of his 
ſoul, the moſt impetuous paſſion will not 
dare to raiſe its head; it will ſubiide in- 
enſibly, and fink into ination, This 
will give him time to recall his reaſon, to 
recollect his ſtrength. His inclinations 
will, by this means, conſtantly loſe 
ground, and, by being often repulſed, 
will at length be entirely defeated, 

A man cannot pray to God to free him 
from the dominion of his paſſions, with- 
out wiſting to be free, without reſolving 
to free himiſelf. And it is on our weak 
neſs that they found their ſtrengch, it is 
to our willing captivity that they owe 
their eaſy conqueſt: we might ſoon put 
an end to that ſlavery, if we did but 
heartily wiſh for freedom. A ſmall de- 
gree of honeſt reſolution would diſſolve 
the charm. We may truly ſay of our de- 
ſires, as the Saviour did of him who loves 
to foment them, %% the paſſion, and it 
ſpall flee before you. 

A man cannot pray againſt an evil, 
without conſidering the cauſes which ex- 
cite, and the circumſtances which en- 
courage it. And to be ignorant of the 
nature of one's complaint, 15 very often 
the occaſion of prolunging and inereaſing 
it; but to know the cauſe of a diforder, 


has been always eſteemed a very conſider- 


able ſtep towards the cure of it. 

In ſhort, a min cannot pray for the ro- 
moval of an evi', unleſs he has ſome hope 
that it may be removed. Now the very 
diſtruſt of our ow". power, is often the very 
reaſon of our inability. If we could but 
perſuade ourſelves that a thing were poſ- 
ſible to be done, we ſhould many times be 
able to effect it. Deſpair enervates the 
faculties, and makes that impoſſible to us 
But hope is of 
a quite contrary complexion, and ſuperin- 
duces an acceflion of power to our natu- 
ral ſtrength. His very hope, then, ſhall 
inſure his victory, he ſhall go forth, con- 
quering and to conquer. ; 

Let us now lock back upon the difficul-. 
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ties with which we muſt unavoidably en- 
gage, from the world, the tempter, and 
ourſelves. The world is made up of 
ſnares for thoſe that are innocent; of 
baits for thoſe who are not ſo: every 
thing we love, every thing we hate, is ca- 
pable of throwing ſome unkappy bias up- 
on the mind; and that father of miſchiof, 
who is repreſented as a roaring lion ſec k- 
ing what he may devour, has as many 
devices to turn the things which are in- 
nocent, and thoſe which were intended to 
be uſeful, to our deſtruction. 

Beſides theſe, there is a nearer enemy, 
whom you fear leſs, perhaps, but have 
not leſs reaſon to ſear, that treacherous 
inmate, yourſelf, 

All the allurements of the world, all the 


illuſions of the tempter, might be repel- 


led, if we could but ſecurely rely upon 
ourſelves. For this reaſon we are called 
upon by the nature of our ſituation, as 
loudly as by the voice of our Redeemer, 
to watch, to ſtrive, to fight, to wrellle, 
nay, earneſtly to contend, 

The goſpel deals plainly with us, and 
confirms every determination of our ex- 
perience, when it repreſents our ſtate as a 
warfare ; when it compares the conflict 
with our paſſions, to the racking opera- 
tions of cutting off a right hand, of tear- 
ing out a right eye; When it figures us as 
in a race, and that towards a high place, 
before we can arrive at which ail our 
ſpirits muſt be exerted, and every nerve 
be ſtrained. | | 

It is not enough that we rouſe ourſelves 
once, and then tink into inactivity; we 
mult look upon ourſelves as perſons who 
are ſwimming upwards againſt a rapid 
ſtream ; every ſtroke we miſs, will make 
two more neceſſary, There can be no 
reſting in the caſe ; we muſl advance con- 
tinually, or be hurried back for ever. 
Our ſtrength will be exhauſted, and the 
way made longer, by remiſſneſs. 

As our care muſt be perpetual, it ſhould 
be univerſal too; you would follow your 
Redeemer, no doubt, where the road 15 
ſmooth ; when it grows rugged and tedi- 
ous, you would ftop ſhort and forſake 
him ; you would compliment your maſter 
with doing ſo much of his ſervice as coſts 
you no trouble, and where that begins 
your religion ends ; that 1s, you gene- 
rouſly renounce thoſe vices to which you 
have no propenſity, but throw the rein 
upon the neck of thoſe paſſions which ſo- 
licit you with pleaſure, 
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Is this the reſult of your chriſtian war- 
tare, to make gallant ſhew and promiſe of 
courage, when no enemy appears; to turn 
your back on the firſt alarm of his ap- 
proach ? Is this a ſtruggle deſerving that 
high prize which is reſerved only for 
thoſe who, by patient continuance in well. 
doing, ſeck for glory, and honour, and 
immortality? 

Do you call this ſubduing your vaſ- 
hons, to change a vice which is worn 
out, and you are tired of, for one that js 
more agreeable to you, and has novelty 
to recommend it ? | 

Fou may as well call it temperance, 
not to be ſober, but to be intoxicated 
only with the liquor which you like, 

Ard 1s this the method of reconciling 
yourſelf to your Maker, by correſpond. 
ing only with that part of his enemies to 
which you have no particular averſion ? 
It 1s abſurd, it js impracticable; you can. 
nat divide yourſelf between God and any 
of your inclinations. He admits of no 
compeuitor ; and if you give him not all 
your heart, and all your ſoul, he will ac- 
cept of none of it. 

Reflect a while, and recolleR the different 
appreaenſions of mind you have felt, 
Wien you have manfully ſubdued all your c 
paſſions, or ſuffered yourſelves tamely to 


be brought into ſubjection to any of them, T 
_ How agreeable, how delightful, how : 
big with ecſtaſy, is the thought of being 5 
juſt now (let what will happen) within k 
reach of that triumphant expeRation, i 
excited by that moſt encouraging decla- 1 
ration of the Saviour, 7% him abo oder. 
cometh will 1 give io fit with me in ny al; 
throne, even as 1 aljo overcame, and an 5 
fet dun with my Father in his throne, 10 

The poſſeſſion of all this world, with 1 


all its viſionary, fickly, unſteady honours, 
is not worthy to be compared with the 
real, ſubſtantial, and permanent ſatisfac- 
tion, which that ſingle reflexion can at- 
ford to a mind looking down upon ti 
dirty ſpot, ſoaring up on the wings el 
devotion to the realms of light, and lay- 
ing hold on a crown of immortality. 
Think again; look back into your 
hearts, and call to remembrance the fear, 
the ſhame, the horrible forebodings 0 
guilt which ſat heavy on your ſoul, when 
conſcious of having deſerted the ſtanduid 
of your Maſter, of having declined Us 
conflict in which he triumphed ! | 
Intolerable ! inſupportable thought! 
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torments of devoted ſouls, which nothing The rich man here condemned, is con- 
can alleviate but the healing ſacrifice of demned for his luxury aud inhumanity 


a contrite heart. 
You know your danger, you know your 


dependence; it reſts on the aid of that 


ervaling Spirit, the IIluminator, the 
Comforter of holy ſouls, under the _ 
cious banner of that Captain of your ſal- 
vation (who encourages by his example 
what is enjoined by his command) in 
whom you ſhall have peace. . In the 
world you muſt meet with temptations z 
but be of good cheer, not doubung that 
ye ſhall, through him, as he did of his 
own ſtrength, overcome the world. 


SERMON IX. 


Parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. 


Lux E, xvi. 25. 


Abraham faid, Son, remember that thou in thy 
life-time receivedſt thy good things, and like- 
wiſe Lazarus evil things. But now he is com- 
forted, and thou art tormented. 


111 ſentence, I need not tell you, is 
taken out of one of the moſt ſtriking 
parables of the goſpel. The parable 1s 
addreſſed by our bleiied Lord to the Pha- 
nſees, whoſe character in it is, that they 
loved money, but neglected the preper 
ule of it. | | 

The very end and deſign of this para- 
ble, therefore, 1s, to tcach thoſe who 
abound in wealth in what manner they 
ougnt to apply ſome part of it, at leaſt, 
by ſhewing them what will be the dread- 
ful, the unavoidable, and the irreverſi- 
ble conſequence of miſapplying it. 
Whoever ſuppoſes it to be a rude un- 
Ultinguiſhing ſatire upon thoſe who are 
poſleſled of large eſtates is miſtaken, both 
in the diſpoſition of the bleſſed Author 
of this inſtruction, and in the intent of the 
mſiraction itſelf 3 which is plainly calcu- 
lated, not as an inſult upon men of great 
fortunes, but as an admonition to thoſe 
who have great fortunes indeed, but little 
minds, to enlarge their hearts with their 
ellates, | 

Let men be as rich as they will, pro- 
nded their humanity and benevolence 
dear 2 juſt proportion to their wealth. It 
B 2 notion as wild as it is uncharitable, to 

Cy that it is literally impoſſible for a rich 
nan to enter into the kin gdom of heaven. 


but if there be others as rich as, but more 
humane and charitable than, he was, we 
may be aſſured that ſuch men are as far 
from this man's condemnation, as they 
have been from his character. | 
I will give you ſome account of this 

man, as it may be collected from this re- 


reſentation of him in the goſpel, that, 
y avoiding his conduct, you may avoid 


his puniſhment, He was rich—by in- 
heritance is not ſaid, or by his own ac- 
quifition—probably by both, for we find 
that he had five brethren, who are all re- 
preſented as in the ſame caſe with himſelf. 
But by which ſoever of theſe ways he be- 
came rich—there is yet no harm done; 
if by his own induſtry—the man was to 
be commended ; if by deſcent—who can 


blame him ? 


But he lived and dreſſed with ſtate and 


delicacy ; he was clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and fared ſumptuoufly—and 
this not occalionally and by accident, but 
it was his manner and cuſtom of life—he 
did it every day. 


In this, perhaps, you may think he car- 


ried the matter too far; an interval now 
and then of faſting and ſackcloth might 
have happily interrupted the luxury of his 
table, and the elegance of his dreſs. 
However, cven this will admit of ſome 
excuſe ; it contributed to the circulation 
of money. The tradeſman probably was 
the better, and the man himſelf, if he 
did it upon that conſideration, poſſibly, 


not much worle. 


But there was an object of charity who 


lay at his door; his name was Lazarus, 
and his condition correſponded with his 
name. He had no patron but Providence. 
This man, poor and helpleſs, and full of 
ulcers, lay at the rich man's door. He 
could hardly be a ſtranger to his miſery 
and neceſlity—we are aflured, from the 
ſequel of the ſtory, that he was not; for 
as ſoon as he ſaw him, but afar off in 
another place, where it was more conve- 
nient for him to be acquainted with him, 
he knew him at firſt fight—he loſt no 
time in ſeeking his acquaintance—he 
cried out, Father, Abraham, ſeud La- 
Zarus, | 

This very Lazarus is now begging to 
be fed with what? not with the ſumptu- 
ous diſhes that adorned his board - of 
theſe, 'tis likely, he hardly knew the 
names ! not with the food which regaled 
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the haughty maſter—nor even with the 
fragments which ſurfcited his pampered 
ſervants—but with the crumbs which fell 
from the rich man's table! This was no 
ſturdy beggar ; nothing could be more 
modelt than this requeſt. His modeſty, 
however, had as little effect as his poverty 
or his wounds ; neither the lord nor his 
retinue ſupplied him with any relief, or 
ſo much as recommended him to an in- 
firmary. Nay more—the very dogs came 
and licked his wounds ! Was this, by an 


office of tenderneſs, to reproach the hard- 


heartedneſs of their maſter, or in imita- 
tion of his inhumanity, to fall upon him 
as their prey ? | 
Worn at laſt with poverty and pain, 
he ſunk into that ſure refuge of the mile- 
rable, where the wicked ceaſe from troub- 
bling, where the weary be at reſt—he 
died—and, by the filence of the hiſtorian, 
we may fairly ſuppoſe, was thrown aſide 
without any other care, than what was 


convenient for the eaſe of thoſe who ſur- 


vived him. So inhuman a diſpoſition, 
as this conduct towards Lazarus diſcover- 
ed in this rich man, would have been in- 
excuſable in a Heathen ; doubly ſo in one 
who lived under a written law of God. 
For this man is ſuppoſed to have heen a 
ſon of Abraham, a Jew, ſubje& conſe- 


quently to the force and penalty of a 


ſtatute which he acknowledged to be di- 
vine, by which it was expreſsly enacted, 


Deut. xv. 7, 8. V there be among you a 


poor man, of one of thy brethren, within 
any of thy gates, in the land which the 
Lord thy Gad giveth thee, thou ſhalt not 
parden thine heart, nor fhut. thine hand 
againſt thy poor brother, But thou ſhalt 
open thine hand wide unto him, and ſhalt 
ſurely lend him ſufficient for his need in that 
which he wanitth. | 

By this inſtitute, you ſee, the poor 
amongſt the Jews became an eſſential part 
of their retinue to the rich. They came 


recommended by God, who declared that 


they ſhould never ceaſe out of the land ; 
that the reciprocal duties of charity and 
humility, of benevolence, on both fides, 
might be kept up for ever—therefore I 
command thee, ſaying, Thou Halt chen 
thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy 
poor and to thy needy in thy land, Ihe 
poor, under this œconomy, had as goo 


a right to what the rich could conveni- 


ently ſpare, as he himſelf could have to 
what he could properly cnjoy. 


Sect. X. 


This right the rich man in the parable 
withheld he ſacrificed to his vanity, che 
health, the eaſe, the life of the poor — 
the curſe of him that was ready to periſh 
came upon him—and all his wealth could 
not retrieve from, perhaps haſtened him 
to, the grave. Thither let us follow 
him. The ſame pomp which gave the 
colour to his life, attended his exit alſo; 
for the rich man died, and was buried. 
In this too he was diſlinguiſhed from La- 
zarus. Here no expence was wanting, 
to repreſent the inexpreſſible concern of 
the perſon who fucceeded him in his eſ. 
tates, who was undoubtedly too much af. 
fected to attend to any ting but the will 
of the deceaſed. Nor could there be 
wanting ſome friendly prieſt to dreſs out 
the funeral oration, fume favourite poet 
to adorn the monumental braſs with a 
long catalogue of all his virtues, particy- 
larly his benevolence and his bounty, 

Here was an end of the poor man's 


_ patience, and of the rich man's pleaſure, 


God took the poor man firſt, to remove 
him from the inconvenience of the pre- 
ſent life. To the rich man he gave 
longer time, that he might not want op- 
portunity to ſhake off his attachment to 
this, and prepare himſelf tor the account 
to be given in another life. 

You have heard what happened to 
them here; our blefled Lord has been 
pleaſed to draw the curtain, and ſhew us 
them in very different circumſtances here- 
after. After he was dead, the poor man 
was carried by angels the hoſt of heaven 
were ſtationed to receive him, and to 
bear him on joyful wings to the place 
which had been prepared for him—they 
carried him to Abraham's boſom. The 
father of the faithful, moved with com- 
paſſion at the long ſorrows of his ſon, re. 


ceived him into his boſom. He whom | 


we ſaw caſt out at the rich man's door, 
is now placed neareſt to the king, at the 
marriage-feaſt of his ſon. He who had 
imitated Abraham's faith, was now par- 
taking the reward of Abraham. 

With the rich man, too, the ſcene ws 
changed. Inſtead of being clothed with 
purple and fine linen, he is expoſed naked 
to the flames. Inſtead of faring iumptu. 
ouſly, he conſumes with drought; 
Lazarus begged in vain for crumbs ot 
meat, ſo does he now for one drop Cl 
water. In hell he lift up his eyes, being 


in torments. And to increaſe his tor® 
IO | ment, 
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ment, at a diſtance and in a happier 
place, the firſt object he knows is Laza- 
ras, That Lazarus who was not ad- 
mitted to partake with his dogs, is now 
ſeating with angels and with Abraham, 
Unhappy man ! Not one of thy purple 
friends, not one of thy haughty family, 
not one of thy numerous ſervants, to at- 
tend thee now. Wnat wretched company 
haſt thou kept on earth, that thou art not 
able to find out one of them in heaven? 
Too juſt judgment of an avenging God, 
to make thee beg relief of the very 
wretch to whom tou hadit denied it! to 
make thee ak in vain as he did! Send 
Lazarus, father Abraham, that he may 
dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool 
my tongue, for J am tormented in this flame, 

To be tunk down from plenty to abio- 
lute want, from the higheſt pomp to the 
moſt abje&t beggary ; to ſee thoſe who 
were lately dependent upon you exalted in 
an inſtant above you, and yourlelf reduced 
to a ſtate of dependance upon them; 
would raiſe a hard ſtruggle even in a good 
mind, and prove an inſupportable trial to 
a bad one. | | 

To be reduced by your miſery to ak 
for help, to be condemned for your pu- 
niſhment to be refuſed it! Yet this hard 
caſe is the rich man's caſe ; he is forced 
to ſeek for ſuccour of the laſt perſon in 
en the worid to whom he would chuſe to be 
obliged, and has the mortification not to 
ſucceed in his requeſt. For what ſays 


jan Abraham? Son, remember that thou in thy 
en life-time recervedſt thy good things, and 
to lkewiſe Lazarus evil things—dut now he 
ace i; comforted, and thou art tormented, | 
hey ls proſperity then a crime, and is a 
The man to be puniſhed in the next world, 
m. merely becauſe he is proſperous in this? 
re- or are the ſufferings of one man to be 
10m paced to the account of another ? and 
oor, am I to be condemned becauſe you are 
er unfortunate? Neither. Proſperity is then 
a only culpable, when it is unſocial and ſel- 


; and we are then only accountable 
for the misfortunes of others, when we 
Vithhold the relief which they want, and 
ve can give. | 

This was the crime of the perſon be- 
Tre us; this was his condemnation : not 
imply becauſe he had received his good 
things in his life-time, but becauſe he 
noted in them without any thought of 
the next, Not becauſe Lazarus had his 
eril things, but becauſe his evils were 


ncreaſed by the cloſeneſs of this man's 
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hand, and the hardneſs of his heart. 
But now he is comforted ; according to the 
exacteſt notions we have of the Divine 
Juſtice, who inflicts penalties upon his 
faithful ſervants, in order to increaſe their 
happineſs by the trial of their faith; and 
iu conſequence of his expreſs promiſe, 
that the needy fhall nat always be forgot— 
ten, the expectation of the poor jhall not 
periſh for ever. 

And thou art tormented. This is the 
laſt effort of God's (everity, upon thoſe 
who oppreſs his ſervants, and abuſe the 
truſt which he has repoſed in them. And 
this too correſponds exactly with his ex- 
preſs denunciation, He loved curfing, /o 
let it come unto him; he delighted not in 
vleſjing, ſo let it be far from bim; becauſe 
that he remembered not to jhew mercy, but 
perſecuted the poor and needy man, that he 
might even flay the broken in heart. 

And the torments here detcribed are 
not only repreſented as inſupportable, 
and ſuen as would not admit of the ſlight- 
eſt mitigation; not one drop of water to 
cool his tongue; but ſuch too as would 
admit of no releaſe, from which there 
could be no redemption; for between the 
good and bad, the happy and mit rable, 
a great gulph is fixed, ſo as to allow no 
cummanication between the {eparate !tates, 

You have ſeen this man's fate, you 
have heard the cauſe of it; he ſquaudered 
away in luxary what was intruited with 
him for the poor. By his want of com- 
paſſion to his fellow-creature, he exclud- 
ed himſelf from the mercies of God; he 
involved himſelf in miſery, which can 
neither be deſcribed nor conceived ;. for 
the torments of hell are in tuat reſpect 
like the happineſs of heaven, /uch as eye 
hath not feen, nor car heard, neither hath 
it entered into the heart of man 10 c6ncerVve, 
They are inſupportable, they are unin- 
| ho can 

well with everlaſting burnings ? If you 
ſhudder at the penalty, you muſt avoid 
the crime, | 

Theſe poor children are now to you 
what Lazarus was to the rich man 1n the 
parable : they are helple, and laid at 
your door; they call upon you for relief; 
they aſk not to be admitted- into your 
houſes, to be ſeated at your tables; they 
deſire only the crumbs that fall from your 
table. A part of your ſuperſluity will 
ſatisfy all their defires : can you harden 
your hearts, can you {hut your ears, and 
clole your hands, at their petition ? 

2 2 3 Think 
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'Think not of this world and its vanity 
too much; give up ſome idle faſhion, 
ſome hurtful diverſion, ſome pernicious 
pleaſure, to the proſpect of eternity. 
Take heed how you deſpiſe one of theſe 
little-ones. A greater than I has told 
you, that their angels continually behold 
the face of our heavenly Father ; angels 
who are ready to carry them from all 
the hardſhips and injuries they may 
ſuffer from you, to a place of happi- 
neſs and honour, even to Abraham's bo- 
ſom. 

But if that ſhould happen to them 
through your uncharitableneſs, think 
what will become of you! Son, remember, 
ſaid Abraham. Dreadful recollection! 
Let me teach you a more uſeful leſſon. 
Look beforchand ; think what will be the 
conſequence, and think to prevent it. 
Your piety and your alms may now pre- 
vent thoſe tortures, which no after-tears 
or prayers can abate. - 

I you would have been condemned 


for want of charity under the law of 


Moſes, how much more will you be cul- 
pable under the goſpel of Jeſns Chriſt! 

You have now the very requelt which the 
rich man made in vain granted unto you, 
which he thought ſufficient to prevent 
his brethren from falling into that place 
of torment. 

You hear in this parable the very ac- 
count which Lazarus would give you, if 
he were to return from the dead; of the 
miſeries which are reſerved for luxury 
and uncharitabieneſs in another life : 
Nay, father Abraham, ſays he, but if one 
event from the dead, they awill repent, 
They will no longer go on in a courſe 
which they know muſt lead to the cham- 
bers of death. 

You have now that very favour vouch- 
ſafed to you which was refuſed to them; 
one who has returned from the dead is 
now inſtructing you, even Chriſt Jeſus, 
who is the reſurrection and the life. He 
ſpeaks to you by his apoſtles and miniſters, 
charging them that are rich in this 
world, that they be ready to give, and 
glad to diſtribute; laying up for themſelves 
a good fountation againſt the time to come, 
that they muy inherit eicraal lift. 

Mate therefore to yourſelves friends of 
the mannon of unrignteouſueſs, thai when ye 
fail, they may receive you into everlaſting 
babitaiims. 

In a word, let the poor learn picty and 
patience, from the lot of Lazarus ; let 
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the great avoid luxury and inhumanity, 
from the rich man's doom. You ſve 
from this very caſe, that uncharitable. 
neſs of itſelf (for the perſon here repre. 
ſented 15 not charged with any other 
crime) 1s ſufficient to exclude you from 
the kingdom of heaven, and bring you 
into the place of torment. 

Al other pretences to religion are vain, 
unleſs you have that belief which operat. 
eth by love. It is an idle dream to ſup. 
poſe that any diſtinction you enjoy above 
other men will be in the leaſt regarded 
before God ; for he ſeeth the heart, and 
will judge you by your heart, 

Riches are a preſent bleſſing, and may 
contribute to a greater bleſſing hereafter ; 
if you employ them to promote juſlice, 
and peace, and happineſs in the world. 
But if you forget the God who gave 
them, and the ends for which they were . 
given; if in your life-time you expend | 
every thought how you ſhall amuſe your- 
ſeif only with theſe good things, to the 
excluſion of the poor and him that hath 


no helper, beware, leit ye alſo come into 7 
this place of torment. 


Laſtly, this man was a ſon of Abra- 
ham ; deſcended from that father of the 
faithful to whoſe feed the promiſes were 
made; but he forfeited his privileges by 
his ill conduct. If he had been indeed 
a fon of Abraham, as our Saviour di— 
vinely argues, he would have done the 


01 
works of Abraham. The only relation of 
that will be acknowledged by Abraham the 
is, to reſemble him in his works; in his a0 
truſt in God, in his hoſpitality and bounty car 
to his fellow creatures: for many Gall ent 
come from the eaft and weſt, and fit down with 7 
Abraham in the kingdem of God, while > 
the children by inheritance ſhall be caſt whi 
into outer darkneſs ; there ſhall be <veeping Me: 
and gnajhing of teeth. the 

Neither let us value ourſelves, as they the 


did, on the externals of religion, for the 
kingdom of God is within us; it is cha- 
rity and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghoſt. If you would Jay hold of the 
glorious promiſes of Chriſtianity, take 
heed that ye adopt not the manners of 
Teathens; conſider all the advantages 
of this life, merely as means to lead you 
to the laſting happineſs of another; and, 
to uſe the nervous expreſſion of an apol- 
tle, let us count them all as dung, that 
ewe may gain Chriſt, and live with him it 
his kingdom for ever and ever 
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SERMON I. 
The Doctrine of Divine Grace 
| ſtated and explained, 


Joux, iii. 8. 


The wind bloweth where it liſteth, and thou heareſt 
he ſound thereof, but canſt not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth: ſo is every one 
that is born of the Spirit. 


FHE doctrine, which is taught by 

our Saviour in this chapter, ſeems 
to be as great a paradox to ſome people 
ia our days, as it was to Nicodemus in his 
own. When they hear any mention made 
of the operations of the holy Spirit, and 
the afiſtances of divine grace, they are 
apt to aſk, with that Maſter of Iſrael, How 
can theſe things be? How is this conſiſt- 
ent with human liberty and moral virtue? 
I5 not this reducing religion into a kind 
> charm, which operates in a manner for 
which we cannot account; and converting 
nen into machines, which do not act 
tizmſelves, but are only acted upon by 
the arbitrary force of a ſuperior being? 
If our Saviour were now alive, and had to 
o with ſuch perſons as theſe, he would 
probably endeavour to abate their won- 
ker, and increaſe their faith, in the words 
immediately before the text; Marvel not, 
that 1 feid unto you, ye n. be born again; 
were 15 an abſolute neceſſity for ſomething 
more, than what is conveyed by à natural 
generation, in order to renew and reſtore 
jour nature: for that which is born of the 
Ke, is fleſh; ſeeks and minds only the 
ans of the fleſh ; and that which ts born 


of the Spirit, is Spirit; is a principle of a 
1gher life, and leads men to mind the 
things of the Spirit. And though there 
may be ſomething intricate and myſterious 
in the operation, by which this new birth 
is effected, yet that is no reaſonable ob- 
jection to the truth of it, which is ſufficient- 
ly plain, from its fruits and effects. Juſt 
as in the caſe of the wind; which, how- 


ever abſtruſe the philoſophy thereof may 
be, as to its origin, nature, and direction, 


15 yet plainly proved to be a very real, and 
a very powerful thing, by the ſound, and 
other ſenſible effects, which uſually attend 
it: the wind bloweth where it liſteih, &c. 
It ſeems evident, from this ſhort illuf- 
tration of our Saviour's reaſoning, that 
this firſt haptiſmal regeneration is wrought 
in us by the influence of the bleſſed Spirit. 
He then plants in our nature a ſeed of 
life, which, if carefully cultivated after- 
wards, will ſpring up unto righteouſneſs 
and immortality. But whether this ſeed 
is conſtantly cheriſhed by the ſame 
heavenly influence, or whether our na- 
ture, thus renewed, is itſelf ſuſhcient, by 
its own powers, to bring it to perfection, 
is ſtill a queſtion; for the reſolution 
whereof we mutt ſeek in other Scriptures, 
Men have run into great extremes on this 
head. The Pelagians of old are ſaid to 
have magnified, above meaſure, and be- 
yond truth, the freedom of haman will, 
and the integrity of human nature; and, 
by conſequence, at leaſt, to have denied 
the doctrine of divine grace. And this 
ſcems to he too much the temper of ſome 
writers of our own times. On the other 
hand, the Calviniſts, and perhaps ſome 
others, are charged with giving too diſ- 
224 advan- 
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advantageous an idea of our nature and 
condition ; and, in order, as they thought, 
to do honour to the grace of God, to have 
repreſented it as being given in ſuch an 
irreſiſtible degree (whenever it is given 
to any effectual purpoſe), as to deſtroy 
both liberty and virtue. It would be a 
tedious, and perhaps an uſeleſs employ- 
ment, to pretend to unravel the perplexi- 
ties of theſe different ſchemes ; and there- 
fore, without concerning myſelf with the 
endleſs objections of either, I ſhall en- 
deavour to eftabliſh the general doctrine, 
in a manner, to which, I hope, no reaſon- 
able except;on can be made. In order to 
this, I ſha!l, ED 

Firſt, propoſe the doctrine itſelf. 

Secondly, ſhew its foundation in the 
word of God. 

"Thirdly, mention the limitations and 
reſtrictions, under which it ought. to be 
admitted. | 

Fourthly, obviate the ill uſes which 
may be made of it ; and, 

Fiithly, ſpecify the good ends which 
it naturally promotes. 

I. The doctrine is this; that the Holy 
 Gholt, by a ſecret operation on men's 
minds, diſpoſes them to the love, and aſ- 
ſiſts them in the practice. of virtue. This 
influence is commonly called grace: which 
term, though it may have various accep- 
tations in Seripture, and particularly ſome- 
times ſtand for the virtues themſelves (as 
when we ſpeak of the graces of the Chriſt- 
ian life), in which ſenſe it is itſelf an ef- 
fect; yet, in the argument which we are 


now upon, it muſt be conſidered as a cauſe; 


as ſomething which, in its proportion, 
roduces thoſe effects of righteouſneſs and 
Folineſs, and every virtue, which are 
therefore called the fruits of the Spirit. 
(Gal. v. 22.) The neceſſity of this gra- 
cious influence, or, as our church ſcruples 
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fice, as they apprehend, is to ſanctiſy all 
the elect people of God, (Ch. Catech.) This is 
a brief account of the doctrine which has 
been uſually taught in the Chriſtian 
church; but which ſome writers of great 
note (as was be fore intimated) have treat- 
ed wich a great degree of reſervedneſs. 
If it can be defended, it ought; if not, 
let it be given up. 

II. Tne foundation, which this doc- 
trine has in the word of God, will appear, 
either from direct aſlertions of it, or from 

expreſs promiſes of aſſiſtance, or from 
directions given concerning it. If the 
word of God affords us inſtances in any 
one of thoſe ways, and much more if it 
ſupplies us with inſtances of them all, they 
who believe this word of God muſt con- 
ſequently receive this doctrine of it a5 
true and uſeful, Our Saviour direct 
aſſerts in the context, that except a mar le 


born of the Spirit, he cannct enter into the © 


kingdom of God, Here, therefore, the 
new birth, which is the firſt ſtep in the 
new life, and without which no man can 
become a new creature, is directly aſcrib- 
ed to the ſecret influence and operation or 
the holy Spirit. Ihe ſame thing is allert- 
ed by St. Paul; God, ſays he, according io 
his mercy, ſaved us, by the waſhing of re- 
generation, and renewing of the Hely Cheſt, 
(Titus, iii. 5.) The growth and increate 
of this new life, and the progreſs winch 
the Chriitian makes in it, i. e. in plan 
terms, all the virtues and good qualities, 
all the habits of goodneſs, and that prac- 
tice of univerſal holineſs, to which our re- 
ligion calls us, is uniformly, through tae 
whole tenor of Scripture, aſcribed to the 
ſame cauſe. The hwe of God, which ap- 
pears in kceping all his commandments, 
is ſhed abroad in our hearts, by the Hieb 
Ge, which is given unto us. (Rom. v. 5. 
F aue mortify the deeds of the body, it is 


not to call it, this inſpiration of the holy Spi- through the Spirit (Rom. vill. 13.) 3 if we 
rit (Commun. Service), ariſes from the be led avith all joy and peace in believing, 
weakneſs and corruption of our nature; if ave abound in hope, it is through the power 
from the number, variety, and power of of the Holy Ghoſt. (Ib. xv. 13.) Our {ancti 
temptations, of the world, the fleſh, and fication is repreſented as his wors, 1 
the devil, compared with the nature of places too numerous to be mentioned. It 
religion, and the difficulties which attend is aſſerted as directly as, in a few py 
the practice of our duty. From a view words, it can be, that /e Spirit alſo helpet 
of theſe things together, men have often our infirmitics. (Ib. viii. 26.) And el 
thought, that they needed ſome aſſiſtance; where we are exhorted to avork a our 2 
and Chriſtians in particular have perſuad- /alvation with the greateſt care and ſolt- 
ed themſelves, that they are taught to citude, it is preſſed upon us by this cob, 


expect it, from and by the operations o 


the holy Spirit, whoſe diſtin& peculiar of- operations of his holy Spirit, avorketh 2 


f ſideration, that God, by the agency and 
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ewill and to do of his good p leaſure. 

(l. n. 1, 13+) - More e#eQually to 
carry on this gracious work, his delight is 
with the children of men, and, in a pe- 
culiar manner, he dwells in them. Know 
je mot, that your body is the temple of the 
"Help Gba, auhich is in you which ye have 
of God (1 Cor. vi. 19.) ? Know ye not, 
that ye are the temple of God, and that the 
ſpirit of God davelleth in Jou 1 Cor. Ul, 
16.) ? Queſtions theſe, which carry in 
them even more than direct aſſertions; as 
they intimate, that it is ſcarce pollible, 
at leaſt that it is a ſhame, for any Chriſt- 
jun to be ignorant of this plain and im- 
portant point. Theſe are only ſome of 
the many paſſages in Scripture, in which 
the doctrine of divine aſſiſting grace is in- 
culcated ; to which I need add no more, 
but that plain and full declaration of St. 
paul: Now, if any man have not the ſpirit 

ef Chriſt, he is none of his. (Rom. vill. 9.) 
The foundation, which this doctrine has 

in the word of God, appears likewiſe from 
expreſs promiſes of aſſiſtance contained in it. 
] will pray the Father, ſays Chriſt (com- 

forting his diſciples, under the apprehen- 

ſions of his own departure from them), 

and be ſhall give you another comforter, that 

he may abide with you for ever; even the 

Sirit of Truth, wwhom the world cannot re- 

ceive, becauſe it ſeeth him not, neither knoww- 

eh him but ye know him, for he dæbelleib 

with you, and ſhall be in you. (John xiv. 

16. 17.) In which promiſe, though the 

degree of divine influence and inſpiration 

was peculiar to the Apoſtles, yet the pro- 

miſe itſelf belongs, not only to thoſe that 

were near, but alſo to thoſe that were 

afar off; even to as many as ſhould be- 

lieve on his name, For this comforter 

was to abide with them for ever; in the 

lame ſenſe in which our Saviour promiſes 

in another Evangeliſt ; Lo, I am with you 

alway, even unto the end of the world. 

(Matt. xxviti. 20.) And, Fa man (if 

any man, to the end of the world) aw// 


love me and keep my words, my Fat her will 


love him, and we avill come unto him, and 
mate our abode with him. (John, xiv. 23.) 
There is the like promiſe of the Spirit to 
tiem that aſk for him, in the eleventh 
chapter of St. Luke ; where our Saviour 
teaches his diſciples how to pray, and 
urges the duty upon them, from the ex- 
ample of human parents; who, if their 
children a% bread, do not give them a 
lone; or, if they aſk a fiſh, will not for a 
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fiſh give them a ſerpent, IF ye then, ſays 
he, being evil, know how to give good gifis 
unto your children; how much more ſhall 
your heavenly Father give the holy Spirit to 
them that aſ him? (Ver. 13.) 

The directions, which are given in 
Scripture, with relation to the Spirit and 
his gifts, ſhew likewiſe the foundation, 
which the doctrine has in the word of 
God; and are, in effe&t, ſo many pro- 
miſes of aſſiſtance, if theſe directions be 
faithfully obſerved. Of this kind is that 
of St. James; I any of you lack wiſdom, 
let him aſk of God, let bim afſe in faith, no- 
thing wavering. (Ch. i. 5, 6.) For this 
wiſdom is at leaſt one of the manifold 
gifts of grace, if it does not rather com- 
prehend them all; for the <vi/aom that 
7s from above, is firſt pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and cajy to ve intreated; full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocriſy, (James, iii. 17.) Of 
this kind alſo are the directions net 70 
quench the Spirit (Theſſ. v. 19.), and not 
to grieve him (Epheſ. iv. 30.), either by 
idleneſs, or pride, or vice; by a careleſs 
inattention to the good thoughts and de- 
ſires, which he puts into our minds, or by 
a wil ful oppoſition to them. Our Saviour 
himſelf has annexed the holy Spirit 
to the duty of prayer: and, in con- 
ſideration that Feſus the Son of God was 
in all points tempted, like as aue are, but is 
now paſjed into the heavens (from whence 
he is both able and willing to diſtribute 
thoſe gracious influences, which he pure 
chaſed for us by his own blood), St. Paul 
directs us to come boldly, i. e. in full aſſurance 
of faith, unto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in 
time of need. (Heb. iv. 16.) 0 

III. Thirdly, If men had always ex- 
preſſed themſelves upon this ſubject with 
the ſame accuracy, which the Apaſtle 
uſes here, and been content with aſſort- 
ing the doctrine of grace to help in time of 
need, my next particular would have been 
ſuperſeded ; which is, to mention the li- 
mitations and reſtrictions, under which 
this doctrine ought to be admitted. And 
the firſt and great one of all is, that it be 
admitted in no ſenſe, but what is conſiſtent 
with our nature, and the nature of virtue, 
ſo as to leave us men and moral agents. 
In this reſpect, therefore, the alluſion in 
the text was not deſigned to hold. The 
agency of the Spirit is not like the impe- 
tuoſity of the wind, which rends the moun- 
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tains, and breaks in pieces the rocks (1 Kings, 


xix. 11, 12.), and carries every thing be- 


fore it, with a force not to be reſiſted. He 
works in a gentle perſuaſive way, and 1s 
found in the ſtill ſmall voice of reaſon and 
conſcience. His operations are the ope- 
rations of mind on mind; and if created, 
if human ſpirits can influence each other, 
by arguments, by advice, by monition and 
perſuaſion, cannot that infinite Spirit, who 
not only knows, but faſhioned all the 
hegrts of the children of men, influence 
them likewiſe, guide them by his counſel, 
and aſſiſt them by his grace, and yet leave 
them in poſſeſſion of their liberty? He 
that planted the ear, ſhall he not hear He 
that formed the eye, ſhall he not fee? (Pſal. 
xciv. 9.) And he that imparted to men all 
the powers, and all the means of inter- 


courſe with each other, ſhall he be de- 


barred all intercourſe and communication 
with them? We depend upon God for 
the preſervation of our natural life : his 
preſence and his power ſupport us in our 
being; his arm upholds and ſtrengthens 


us in every action; i him ave live, and 


move, and have our being. (Acts, xvii. 28.) 
Yet, notwithſtanding this natural influence, 
perpetually iſſuing from the throne of 
God, we enjoy a perfect freedom, a li- 
berty which we always can, and which we 
too often do, abuſe to the purpoſes of ſin. 
And, in like manner, though we are ſup- 
ported and aſſiſted through the whole pro- 
greſs of our ſpiritual life, by thoſe inſlu- 
ences which perpetually flow from the 
throne of grace, we are ſtill free, and at 
liberty (and too often uſe that liberty) to 
defeat them all, thereby rendering / it- 
ſelf more exceeding finful. (Rom. vii. 13.) 
And, as the doctrine of divine preſerva— 
tion gives men no encouragement, in or- 
dinary caſes, to caſt all their care upon 
God; as if he would feed them as he does 
the fowls of the air, which neither ſow, nor 
reap, nor gatber into barns, and, as if he 
would clothe them, as he does he Lilies of 
the field, which neither toil nor ſpin (Matt. 
vi. 26. 28.) ; ſo neither ſhould the doc- 
trine of divine grace encourage them to 
rely ſolely upon that, as if every thing 
was to be wrought in them, and for them, 
without the leaſt care or endeavours of 


their own. They, therefore, who pretend 


to expect aſſiſtance of ſuch a kind, or in 
ſuch a degree, as deftroys their natural 
liberty, and ſuperſedes their own endea- 
vours (which indeed is no afſiſtance at all, 
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_ perſecution. 


is needful. 
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but plain violence and force), and t 
who pretend to look for no afliftance but 
diſclaim it all, under pretence, that it is 
inconſiſtent with liberty, and religion and 
virtue, are both equally to be condemned 
The juſt temper, in this matter, ſeems 10 
lie between theſe extremes, which at once 
aſcribes to God the honour of his grace 
and leaves to men the praiſe of doing well, 
The reſtriction above mentioned re. 
gards us, as we are men, and moral 
agents: there is another, which concerns 
us as Chriſtians of thoſe latter ages, in 
which Chriſtianity is already planted, and 
the profeſſors of it no longer expoſed to 
And this will prevent us 
from deceiving ourſelves by ſuch pro- 
miſes (if any ſuch there be), as had rela. 
tion to times, which had need of more 
plentiful communications. As we are not 
now to expect the ſpiritual pifts, which 
enabled the Apoſtle to plant the goſpel, 
ſo neither ſhould we expect the ſpiritual 
conſolations, which ſupported the martyr 
in his ſufferings for it. Theſe were fa. 
vours peculiar to the times which wanted 
them; favours, which, becauſe they ne. 
ver experienced, ſome men are too apt to 
diſbelieve. But there is very little wh 
dation for any doubt of this kind : for 
taoſe great illapſes of the Spirit, thoſe 
raptures and illuminations, were vouch- 
ſafed to the primitive Chriſtians, and are 
with-held from the preſent, for the ſame 
reaſon, and upon the ſame account; viz, 
ecauſe God gives his grace to help only 
in time of need, and in ſuch proportion as 
Unleſs, therefore, our cir. 
cumſtances are the ſame, and our trials as 
ſevere, as were thoſe of the firft Chnit- 
jans, we have no reaſon to expect the 
ſame extraordinary, the ſame miraculous, 
influences of the Spirit. It 1s by the grace 
of God, that we are what we are; that 
we are men, and Chriſtians, endued with 
liberty and reaſon, and have only the 
common trials and temptations of life to 
paſs through: it ſeems, therefore, to fol. 
low, that we ſhould only defire further, 
that God would be pleaſed to bleſs, di- 
rect, and aſſiſt us, in the common methods 
of his Providence, and give us ſuch a por- 
tion of his good Spirit, as is agreeable to 
our nature, and ſuitable to the circum- 
ſtances in-which we are placed. But there 
is no reaſon in the nature of the thing, 
and no foundation in the word of God, 


for thoſe ſtrong impreſſions, thoſe rap- 
turcus 
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tarous ſenſations of grace, thoſe viſions, 
and ecſtaſies, and illuminations, to which 
ome have pretended. If men would not 
he impoſed on in this affair, they ought to 
examine rather what they do, than what 
they feel ; for inward feelings may be no- 
ching elſe, but the effects of a diſordered 
ra or the workings of a warm imagi- 
nation. But whoſoever is born of God doth 
ut commit ſin 3 whoſoever 15 born , God, 
wercometh the aborld; and he that doth 
righteouſneſs, is righteous. (1 John, 111. 9. 
and v. 4. and ui. 7.) Yet there is no oc- 
caſion, perhaps, after all, to confine the 
operations of the Spirit to one faculty, and 
to ſuppoſe, that they are always, and on- 
ly, addreſſes to the reaſon of men. For 
reaſon 15 not the 3 in our nature which 
wants chiefly to be reſtored. The great 
force of corruption lies in the appetites 
and the will; and it is not ſo much the 
weakneſs of reaſon, as the ſtrength of 
concupiſcence, that leads us into ruin, 
And therefore, to be a counterbalance to 
this force of concupiſcence, which is the 
bve of ſenſual good, it is by no mears 
abſurd to ſuppole, that the holy Spirit may 
draw men, by ſenſations of delight, to 
the love of that which 1s ſpiritual. Nor 


Or will this appear any infringement of our 
ſe liberty, if it be conſidered, that our li- 
. berty is weakened and impaired by con- 
re cupiſcence ; and that, therefore, there is 
ne | need of this taſte of pleaſure to recover 
12. 


it, and reſtore us to its free and unreſtrain- 
ily ed uſe, with regard to ſpiritual objects. It 
5to li!tle purpoſe, how clear the light is, 


Ar- wherein we ſee our duty, if our hearts, 
25 through corruption, be inſenſible to the 
iſt- bye of it; and conſequently, if the in- 
the fluence of the Spirit be excluded here, it is 
uus, excluded from that part of us, which ſeems 
Ace chiefly to require his holy inſpiration. 

hat IV. Fourthly, The doQrine admitted 
ps under theſe reſtrictions, does not ſeem ca- 

e 


pable of being eaſily abuſed. But, in ge- 
teral, ill uſes have been, and ill uſes may 
de, made of it again ; which, therefore, 
b may not be inexpedient to point out. 
This doctrine, then, is grievouſly abuſed, 
Fhen it is made to ſerve the purpoſes ei- 
ther of enthuſiaſm, or careleſſneſs, or ſin. 
And it is made to ſerve the purpoſes of 
enthuſiaſm, when, under pretext thereof, 
ay perſons pretend to ſuch favours and 
communications from above, as Chriſt- 
ns, in ordinary cafes, have no reaſon to 
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expect. And they may be ſure, that all 
favours are of this kind, which are not ab- 
ſolutely needful, or at leaſt, in a high de- 
gree, profitable to ſalvation. The nata - 
ral reaſon of men, and the written word 
of God, when rightly employcd and uſed, 


are a ſufficient guide to duty, All imme 


diate inſpirations, therefore, all new vi- 


ſions and revelations, as from the Lord, 


are enthuſiaſtic pretences. But the moſt 
fatally pernicious pretence of this kind is, 
when men, under the influence of ſuch 
perſuaſions, think themſelves at liberty to 
diſpenſe with the eternal rules of right- 
eouſneſs, and to contradict the plain ex- 
preſs laws of the everlaſting goſpel. This 
perſuafion cometh not of him that hath called 
(Gal. v. 8.) us, this wiſdom deſtendeth net 
from above; but if there be any thing more 
than what 7s earthly and ſenſaal, it is de- 
viliſh. (James, iii. 15.)- 

This doctrine of grace may moreover 
be abuſed to the purpoſes of careleſſneſs 
and ſloth; and it really is ſo, when, in- 


ſtead of exerting their own endeavours, 
men only wait for the influence of the Spi- 


rit, which will ſometime, they hope, con- 
vert them, as in a moment, without pre- 
paration, without prayer, without any di- 
ligence of their own. But they may as 
well expect, that the Holy Gholt ſhould 
deſcend ſuddenly, as with the ſound of a 
ruſhing mighty wind, as that he ſhould 
convert them in this irreſiſtible manner; 
and without their own care and endea- 
vours, deliver them like them that dream. 
No, he imparts his grace, as it were, in 


number, weight, and meaſure; and to 


ſuch as make a good uſe and improvement 
of thoſe degrees of it, which are already 
conferred upon them, more ſhall be given, 
till at length they have abundance. 

But the vileſt, the moſt ungrateful 
abuſe, is made of this doctrine, when, un- 
der the cover of it, men juſtify, or at leaf 
excuſe themſelves, in the known practice 
of fin. This they do, either when they 
live in the habit of any vice, pretending 


that, as yet, they have not grace ſufficient. 


to reſiſt it; or more profeſſedly, when 
they continue in fin, that- grace may abound 
(Rom. vi. 1.), may appear more glorious 
at laſt, in the victory over ſuch confirmed 
and inveterate habits, This turning the 
grace of God into an argument for im- 
morality, is ſure the higheſt way of griev- 
ing that holy Spirit, who 15 the giver of it ; 
| an 
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and as to ourſelves, is making that which 
ſhould have been for our wealth, become 
unto us an occaſion of falling. 

V. Fifthly, We make a good uſe of 
this doctrine, when we ſuffer it to anſwer 
thoſe ends, which it ſeems in itſelf na- 
turally calculated to promote. One of 
theſe 1s devotion, or application to God 
in prayer, and in all other methods, which 
he has appointed as the means of 
peace, or channels through which to 
convey it. Nothing is more deſtruc- 
tive of true piety, than that affectation 
of ſclf-ſufficiency, which deſtroys or in- 
terrupts the intercourſe between God and 
us. And, by a contrary rule, whatever 
opens the way to a frequent communica- 
tion with our Maker, whatever leads us 
to it, and encourages us in it, cannot but 
be a doctrine of great practical import- 
ance, Now eit is plain, without any en- 
largement, that the doctrine of Divine 
Grace is of this kind. For this teaches 
us at once, that we can do nothing with- 
out the aſſiſtance of God's Holy Spirit, 
and yet that this Spirit will not be given 
but to thoſe that afk him; that, aſk bim 
with earneſtneſs and importunity, and 
ſeek him in diligent prayer. In like 
manner, and upon the ſame account, this 
doctrine muſt naturally excite us to make 
a regular and religious ule of all the eſta- 
bliſned means of grace. We cannot, 
with any conſiſtency, neglect the ſtudy of 
the Scriptures, if we believe that a ſe- 
cret influence goes along with it, above 
what we have reaſon to expect from any 
human writings. We cannot, with any 
conſiſtency, neglect the aſſemblies for 
Chriſtian worſhip, if we believe that 
Chriſt himſelf is in the midſt of them, 
diſtributing thoſe favours of his gracious 
preſence, which may elſewhere, perhaps, 
be ſought in vain. We cannot, with any 
conſiſtency, neglect the Chriſtian ſacra- 
ments, if we believe, that beſides the 
outward and viſible ſigns, there is alſo 
an inward and ſpiritual grace; and parti- 
cularly, that in the Lord's ſupper, aur 
fouls are ſtrengthened and refreſhed by the 
body and blood of Chriſt, as our bodies are 


by the bread and wine (Church Catech.).. 


And, in all probability, if we were to 
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theſe ordinances, that we ſhnuld 
them ? or what profit 1s there, if 
tend upon them ? 

The doctrine above explained has, fur. 
ther, a natural tendency to promote un. 
feigned humility. It is true, indeed 
the ſenſe of our having originally Rag 
ceived all our powers and faculties from 
God, ought in reaſon to preſerve us from 
the abſurd vice of pride. For, if we 
received every endowment, and every ex- 
cellence, which we may imagine diſtin. 
guiſhes us from other people, why do we 
boait, or why are we vain and proud, a 
though we had not received them ? But 
ſtill it is a further inducement to that 
molt amiable virtue, which is the found. 
ation of all the reſt, and the very baſis of 
all practical religion, to conſider, more. 
over, that the free and right uſe of our 
facuities, is owing to a ſecret influence, 
which 1s as much the free pift, as much 
the grace of God, as even the original 
donation of them. This perſuahon, 
which ſets our weakneſs and corruption 
ſo full before us, cannot but teach us to 
think of ourſelves ſoberly, and as we 
ought to think. To all which it mult he 
added, as an additional motive to this 
good difpolition, that it is one of the 
conditions, without which we have little 
reaſon to hope, that the grace of God 
will be long continued. For God refifteth 
the proud, and giveth grace to the humble, 

To conclude : The doctrine of Divine 
grace, when rightly underitood, is fo far 
trom being an argument tor negligence, 
or ſloth, or continuance in fin, that it 13 
a great and powerful encouragement to 
make us uſe our own endeavours towarcs 
univerial obedience. For this informs us, 
that we are carrying on a work, in which 
God himſelf is engaged; and which 
therefore cannot fail of ſucceſs, but 
through our fault. It is God which work- 
eth in us, and with us, both to will and 
to do of his good pleaſure, (Phil. ii. 13. 
and therefore we are inexcuſable, il, 
under the eye and inſpection of ſuch an 
aſſiſtant, we do not work out our own 
ſalvation. This conſideration, as 1t may 
keep the moſt righteous perſons from be- 
ing confident, ſo it ought to preſerve the 


keep 
We at. 


' molt guilty from deſpair. For their very 
firſt attempts towards virtue, in their ge- 
turn from folly, will intereſt a power 1 
their behalf, which, in ſpite of all op- 


poſition, will be ſuſficient for them : mw 


aſk a reaſon of their conduct, from thoſe 
perſons who do negle& theſe things, 
ſuch of them as are able to give one, 
would allege, that they expect no ad- 
vantage in the uſe of them. What are 
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they are yet afar off, their heavenly Fa- 
ther will meet them, and have compal- 
ſon on them. But all this implies, that 
they have ſome power themſelves to lay 
fold of the hand, which is thus graciouſly 
trerched out to reheve them. It im- 

es, that they are not only able, but 
obliged to anſwer the end, for which the 
race of God is beſtowed upon them. 
And that is, not to render their own care 
ſuperfluous, but effectual; not to ſuper- 
fede their own endeavours, but to make 
them ſucceſsfal. And when they thus 
hour, that they may not reccive the 
grace of God in vain; when they hope 
to receive the Spirit, only that they may 
bring forth the fruits of the Spirit, in 
rohteouſne(s, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghoſt; when they ſtrive to keep 


a; of the ability which God giveth. (1 Pet. 
iv, 11.) When they do the beſt they can, 
and yet put not their truſt in any thing 
that they do; in ſhort, when they take to 
themſelves the blame of all that is amiſs, 
and aſcribe to God the glory of all that 1s 
good in them; then the doctrine of Di- 
vine grace has had its natural effect upon 
them, and wrought in them that temper 
of mind, which by the appointment and 
promiſe of God, entitles them to the king- 
dm of glory. Bleſed are the poor in ſpirit, 
fir theirs is the kingdom of heaven. (Matt. 
, . 3.) There every heart will be ſen- 


* ſible, and every tongue will confeſs, that 
ri this great ſalvation, ſo much beyond what 
- they looked for, is principally and origi- 


nally owing not to any works or merits of 
2 their own, but to the benevolence and 


0 mercy of God the Father, to the merits and 
8 mediation of God the Son, to the guid- 
ich ace and aſſiſtance of God the Holy Ghoſt. 
ich 
but SERMON II. 

m The Inſpiration of the moral Parts 
0 of Scripture aſſerted. 


if, [Preached at the Viſitation of Richard Lord Biſhop 


1 an of Litchfieid and Coventry, ] 

nn 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. | 

may Al ſcripture is given by inſpiration of God, and 

be ls profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 

e the reftion, for inſtruction in righteouſneſs: that 
« the man of God may be perfect, thcoughly fur- 

very 

Was liſhed unto all good works. | 

r Je 

er in | 

| op- T* importance of the argument to 

while which theſe words direct us, is evi- 

they | 
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dent from the neceſſity of Divine inſpira- 
tion, to give a proper weight and autho- 
rity to the records of our holy religion. 
For ſuppoſing it to be proved that there 
really is a revelation given by God to 
mankind, there is ſtill a queſtion to be ſa- 
tisfied, viz. Where is this revelation to 
be found? Andif in anſwer to this, men 
be referred (as they muſt be referred) 
to the Scriptures; it may ſlill farther be 
demanded, what ſecurity have we, that 
theſe Scriptures themſelves are free from 
error? It we ſay, with the Apoſtle, that 
all Scripture is given by inſpiration of God, 
one would think that when this point was 
once clear, nothing farther would be ex- 
pected. He is equally exempt from the 
poſſibility of deceiving, and of being de- 
ceived; and his word, like himſelf, is 
light and truth, and in it is no falſhood, 
or error at all. EN 

But we ſeem not to receive the ſame 
complete ſatisfaction, as to this point, if 
we are only told, that ſome part indecd 
of the Scripture, (as prophecies and cer- 
tain doctrines,) mult be inſpired ; but as 
for other parts, conſiſting of hiſtory or 
morals, there 1s no nced, and no evidence 
of inſpiration : in one caſe, men wrote 
with great faithfulneſs, in the other, with 
a pious intention, | 

This account of the inſpiration of the 
Holy Scripture ſeems in great meaſure to 
deſtroy what before had been built up; 
the inquirer is left to fluctuate in uncer- 
tainty ; the facred volumes will loſe much 
of their veneration; the church of God, 
which 7s builtupon the foundation of the apoſiles 
aud prophets, Feſus Chrift himſelf being the 
chigf cerner- tone (Ephel. ii. 20.), will be 
ſorely ſhaken ; and every profane hand will 
be encouraged'to take away piece after 
piece, till (to ſpeak in alluſion to the 
fate of the material temple,) there will 
not be left one flone upon another, 

'The revival of theſe notions makes this 
ſubject as ſeaſonable, as it is important; 
and though nothing new upon it will be 
expected by this learned audience, yet J 
truſt their candor will indulge me, while 
remind them of the old approved argu- 
ments, at a time when others are not 
alhamed to revive the old exploded ob- 
jections. I propoſe, therefore, 


Firſt, To inquire into the meaning of 
theſe words of the Apoſtle; and then to 


aſſert and prove the doctrine delivered in 
them. 


No 
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No one, I believe, that reads St. Paul's 
words without a comment, will eaſily 
miſtake their meaning; or make any 
doubt, but that he here aſſerts the com- 
plete inſpiration of the Old Teſtament 
at leaſt, as it was that part of Scripture 
which Timothy had known from a child, 
The holy Scriptures, or the Scripture, in 
the mouth of a Jew, or (what is much 
the ſame) of one educated in the Jew's 
rehgion, and who had no difference with 
them upon this article, would certainly 
be underſtood to ſignify that collection 
of ſacred writings which was then re- 
ceived, and -conſtituted the canon of the 
Jewiſh church. That was the ſame then, 
which it is at this day; and therefore 
whatever difficulties critics may raiſe, 
about the time when this collection was 
made, or the perſons concerned in making 
it; if St. Paul declares that the whole 
collection was given by inſpiration, this 
point, as far as his authority prevails, 
ſeems to be ſufficiently ſecured. And 
the reaſon of the caſe, at leaſt, extends to 
the New Teſtament, a conſiderable part 
of which was likewiſe written before this 
epiſtle to Timothy; ſo that, in this view, 
we are aſſured that all the Scriptures, con- 
fiſting of the Old and New Teſtament, 
were given by inſpiration of God. 

But though this ſeems to be the plain 
and natural meaning of the words, as they 
he in our Engliſh Bibles, yet if we con- 
ſult ſome writers for the meaning of them, 
they will tell us, that it 1s only this ; that 
all Scripture, which is divinely inſpired, 
is alſo profitable for the purpoſes here- 
after mentioned. 
however, does ſome violence both to the 
words, and to the ſenſe. Hag yeupr, 
in all probability, ſignifies, collectively, 
the whole body of ſacred Scripture ; and 
numerous inſtances might be produced 
out of the New Teſtament, where gas 
has this ſignification, and 1s of the ſame 


import with az. However, if it ſhould 


here be underſtood diſtributively, it 1s 
{till aflerted that every Scripture, that is, 


every part of Scripture, is divinely in- 


ſpired : though it is not ſo eaſy to 
comprehend how every part of Scrip- 


ture, ſingly and by itſelf, is alſo profitable 


for dottrine, for reproof, for correttion, 
for inſtruftien in righteouſneſs. This is a 
character, which the whole ſyſtem of the 
ſacred writings deſerve ; and by all of 
them together theſe ends are ſufficiently 
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This interpretation, 


SeQ, Xt 


anſwered : but that every part alone is of 


ſuch univerſal uſe, is ſingly able to fer 
fect the man of God, and thoroughly i ju, 
niſh him unto all good works, is a point ng. 
ther clear in itſelf, nor eaſy to be proved 

If to avoid this difficulty it be fad. 
that the meaning 1s, that all Scriptur, 


which is divinely inſpired, be it more 


leſs, is, taken all together, profitable fy 
theſe purpoſes; it is to be farther cb. 
ſerved, (and it is the main obſeryatig 

of all,) that the text will not admit d 
this rendering. For the words are ng 
rc ge YromeuoTocs whihynry KC a5 if 
Degnrers oc was part of the ſubject; but 
r ea H deere; Ky @ Didapog, KC. where 
the conjunctive particle is an effectu 
barrier againſt this ſenſe, and plainly 
ſhews that ' SeomvevoTs; and WOW are 
equally predicated of the Scripture. Bu 
this meaning will be more readily ad. 
mitted, when the proof is made out; and 
therefore I may proceed, | 

Secondly, To aſſert and prove thy 
doctrine of the complete inſpiration of 
the holy Scriptures, 

Only it may be remembered firſt, tha 
the controverſy here is not with infidel; 
who deny all infpiration whatſoever, but 
with thoſe, who deny, or doubt of, the 
inſpiration of ſome parts only of Scrip- 
ture: the debate is not about the being or 
reality of inſpiration, but the extent of 
it. Secondly, the point aſſerted is, du 
the writings of the Old and New Tel: 
ment were, all of them, given by in/jira- 
tion of God ; not that the writers then. 
ſelves were, at all times, and 1n all the 
actions of their lives, abſolutely exemp! 
either from error, or ſin. Any detects 
therefore, either in their conduct, or ther 
knowledge, upon other occaſions, ar 
nothing to the purpoſe. Thirdly, 1t18 
not intended, becaule it is not neceſſary, 
to plead for a verbal inſpiration, or it 
the ſame degree of inſpiration in al 
caſes ; but only that they were conducted 
by ſome extraordinary direction and aft 
ance, which enabled them always, Wit 
out danger of miſtake or error, to 0 
ſwer the ends deſigned to be promoted 
by them. 

Scripture is a miſcellaneous compol: 
tion; there are in it prophecies, 4 
doctrines, and hiſtory, and morals. * 
inſpiration of prophecy is allowed. d., 


Peter ſays plainly, that prophecy came 1 


in uid time, (or at any time,) by ie 7 


am II. 


; but holy men of God ſpake as the 
4 moved by the Holy Ghaſt (2 Pet. . 


21.). It has ſometimes been pretended, 
that theſe words of St. Peter are an ex- 
lanation of our text ; and that all the 
Scripture meant by St. Paul, is only the 
prophecy of the Scripture, which St. 
peter ſays was not of the private motion, 
or perſonal knowledge, of the prophet's 
own mind, but proceeded originally from 
the Holy Ghoſt, But this point bkewile 
js given up by the writer I have now in 
view; who contends, that there is ano- 
ther part of Scripture, beſides the prophe- 
tic, which muſt neceſſarily be inſpired; and 
that is the part, which contains “ cer- 
tain doctrines, and commands, or in- 
junctions, which reaſon could not trace 
cut, but which, when revealed, appear 
to be perfectly agreeable to reaſon.“ By 
commands or injunctions, he cannot here 
be ſuppoſed to mean thoſe, which relate 
to morality, becauſe his avowed principle 
is, that all morality may be known by 
natural reaſon ; and that revelation is not 
at all neceſſary to fix a rule of morality, 
Whether, therefore, he intends the two po- 
tive inſtitutions of Chriſtianity, or what- 
ever elſe his meaning may be, this ſeems 
plain caough, that he docs not think the 
moral, any more than the hiſtorical, parts 
of Scripture were given by inſpiration of 
Cd: © An honeſt man,“ ſays he, may 
demand a proof, that moral truths, and 
hiſtorical facts, are the immediate effect 
efinſpiration.”* The point, therefore, be- 
tween us is reduced to this, Whether the 


hiſtories, and the morals of the Scrip- 


ture, were given by inſpiration ? 

That the moral part of Scripture was 
inſpired, ſeems evident, in the firſt place, 
from the text: al! Scripture, ſays the 
Apoſtle, avas giver by inſpiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 


for correction, for inflruttion in righteouj- 


10%; where interpreters both ancient and 
modern underſtand the whole compats 
of faith and practice, referring the 


two firſt to error, or truth, of doctrine, 


and the two laſt to vitiouſneſs, or integri- 
ty, of life. But determine as you pleaſe 


& to the exactneſs of this dillinCtion, it is 
plain the Apoſtle ſets the moral Scriptures 
upon the ſame ſoot with the doctrinal, and 
lamps them equally with the ſame cha- 
ratter of divine inſpiration. The man of 
God (whether that ſignifies the able mi- 


liter, or only the pious Chriſtian,) can- 
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not be perfect by faith only; nor can the 
ſpeculative, excluſive of the moral, doc- 
trines of Scripture, throughly furniſh him 
unto all good works. But this point need 
not be reſted upon the authority of this 
paſſage alone; it will appear from many 
conſiderations of reaſon, and from many 
other authorities of Scripture, 

The great uſefulneſs of moral doctrine, 
and its vaſt importance to mankind, will 
not be queſtioned. The end of the com- 
manament is charity (1 Tim. i. 5.), the 
end of all teaching, of all inſtruction, of 
all revelation itſelf, by this author's own 
account, 15 virtuous practice, Suppoſe a 
ſyſtem of doctrines revealed from heaven, 
and a long ſeries of prophecy given by 
inſpiration of God ; what purpoſe do they 
ſerve; and what end were they deſigned 
to promote ? They were not given for 
their own ſake, for the ſake only of being 


given; ſay then they were given for the 


intereſt of true religion. But what is true 
religion without true virtue? This is the 
great end of all God's dealings with man- 
Kind; the great deſign of that laſt and 
belt diſpenſation of the goſpel, which is 
that grace , God that bringeth ſalvation, 
teaching us, that denying ungodlineſs aud 
avorldly lifts, we ſhould live ſoberly, righte- 
ouſly, and godly in this preſent world. (Tit. 
ü. 11, 12.) Is it then reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that lefs care ſhould be taken of the 
end, than of the means? Can we imagine, 
that when a rule of faith is revealed by 

divine wiſdom, a rule of life (of equal 
importance at leaſt) ſhould be left en- 
tirely to the diſcoveries, or the deductions, 
of human reaſon ? Shall a Prophet be ſent 
from God, in an extraordinary manner, 
to declare his will on ſpecial emergencies, 


and on particular occaſions? and ſhall it 


ſeem a thing incredible with you, that 
Prophets ſhould be ſent to declare that 
whole will of God, which 1s of univerſal 
uſe and concernment, which is the ſtand- 
ing law and rule of life, and which to 
know and to practiſe is the perfection of 
human nature ? 

There ſeems to be ſomething in this 
way of reaſoning, which cannot well be 
evaded, but by ſaying that inſpiration, 
which is neceſlary in one caſe, is needleſs 
in the other. Prophecies, and doctrines 
of pure reyelation, muſt come from God 
in this extraordinary manner ; but morali- 
ty, if it be important, is alſo eaſy; is 


founded in truth and nature, may be 


traced 
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beneficial, to his creatures. 
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traced out by reaſon, is commonly known, 
and what God has given us ſufficient 
powers ourſelves to diſcover; and it 13 
neither uſual, nor neceſſary, for God to 
interpoſe in caſes, for which he has, in 
his ordinary providence, ſufficiently pro- 
vided, 

The foundation of this reaſoning pro- 
ceeds upon a maxim which, as it is often 
applied, 1s good for nothing. It is not 
neceſſary, you ſay, that God ſhould give 
us rules of morality, by way of inſpira- 


tion. And what then? If it be not ne- 


ceſſary, it may be ſerviceable, it may be 


God do nothing, but what is neceſſary ? 
Is this an amiable idea of the Sovereign 
Goodneſs ? this, which ſeems rather de- 
rived from the conduct of indigent and 
frugal mortals, than to ſuit with the ex- 
uberant beneficence and riches of the 
divine nature? And what inſtance is there 
of any thing, pertaining 70 /ife and godli- 
neſs (2. Pet. i. 3.), in which God has not 
done much more than was neceſlary, 
even abundantly more than we could 
either aſe, or think (Epheſ. iii. 20.) ? 
But if this ſhould go for nothing, it is 
farther to be obſerved, that it might 


be neceſſary, (neceſſary for ſome pur- 


poſes, though not for others,) that the 
moral parts of Scripture ſhould be given 
by inſpiration. In this way there 1s an 


authority ſtamped upon them, which other- 


wiſe they would want. 'There are but 
two ways of teaching morality to any con- 
ſiderable purpoſe ; 1t muſt be done in the 
way of authority, or by demonſtration. 
It is plain, that how capable ſoever mora- 
lity may be in itſelf of demonſtration, it is 
not demonſtrated in Scripture. If then 


you take away that divine authority on 


which it is ſuppoſed to ſtand, what elſe do 
ou leave to ſupport it ? What weight or 
influence will the moral precepts of the 


Bible have, if once they come to be con-' 


ſidered only in this light, as ſo many moral 


| ſentences of wiſe men? Would the ten 


commandments, for inftance, be equally 
regarded, and ſo effectually engage our 
obedience to them, if they were ſuppoſed 
to be the words only of a man wholly un- 


inſpired ? Yet one would think it was not 


impoſſible, that ſo great a lawgiver as 
Moſes, ſo learned in all the abiſdom of the 
Egyptians (Acts, vii. 22.), might have 
been able to do ſomething of this kind 


himſelf, Nevertheleſs, we ſee this mat- 


And does 
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ter was not left to him, but Ged aura 
them himjelf with his own finger upon two 
tables of 5 (Exod. xxiv. 12. xxxi, 18. 
xxxii. 15, 16.) But this is too pai 
be inüttel on. 1 1 
It muſt farther be ſaid, and it has often 
been proved by many writers, that a com. 
plete rule of life is not eaſily, if at all, 
diſcoverable by mere reaſon. And from 
ſome paſſages even of our author himſelf 
it ſhould appear, that morality is a ſcience 
of conſiderable difficulty ; how much 


ſoever he may contend, on other occaſions, 


that it 1s all knowable by natural reaſon, 
Our moral ideas are not innate, any more 


than any other; “ the knowledge of | 


good morals, ſays he, is not born in every, 
or any man: —“ But men come at the 
knowledge of morality, juſt as they do at 
the knowledge of other things, by being 
taught.” But who ſhall teach them? 
"Thoſe, one would think, ſhould be bef 
qualified to do it, who had made this 
branch of knowledge their particular 
ſtudy. But the misfortune is, that when 
this ſcience was mok cultivated, it became 
moſt intricate and perplexed, by tue diſ- 
putes and differences of the philoſophers 
themſelves. | 

When Socrates had diverted their atten- 
tion, which had almoſt wholly been con- 
fined to the ſtudy of nature, to a ſubjeR 
which more nearly concerned them, there 
roſe up ſe& after ſect, contradicting and 
confuting each other; differing about the 
very end, the chief happineſs of man, and 
by conſequence differing about the means 
that lead to it. What method then ſhall 
the diſciple prefer, when the maſters 
themſelves are all at variance ? and what 
way ſhall the inquirer take, when each of 
his guides gives him a different direction! 
« Has not every principle of morality, 
ſays our author, been as much the ſubject 
of debate and difference, as the precepts 
or doctrines of revelation have ? Has not 
the exiſtence of God; the liberty of 
man; the nature of good and evil; what 
is happineſs; what it is that thinks in us; 
whether the ſoul be immaterial or not, 
immortal or not; the nature of juſtice, 
moral honeſty ; in ſhort, every point of 
morality or natural religion, been contto- 
verted ?*? ; 

It ſhould ſeem, then, that there is ſome 
darkneſs and difficulty in this ſubject; and 
if God may in any degree remove n, by 


inſpiring men to deliver the doctrines 
. moras 


term. II. 


it ſeem alſo that this is a deſign, 
not unworthy of ſo wiſe and gracious a 
Being. If the rule of life be truth, it is 
not eaſy for every man, or any man, to 
ind out the whole truth; which conſiſts 
«ot in any particular circumſtance, relation, 
6 habirude of things, but in all of them 
pat together. If it be founded in the 
12ture of things, or in the relations which 
intelligent beings ſtand in to one another ; 
zre all theſe diſcoverable, and eaſily diſco- 
verable, even by men of the beſt abilities? 
And if this truth of things be (as it is allow- 
cd to be) the ſame in effect, with the nature 
and will of God, canſt thou by ſearching find 
wt God, his nature and will? Canſt thou find 
ut the Almighty unto perfection! (Job, xi. 7.) 

But ſuppoſing that all morality may be 
krown by natural reaſon, and that a great 
wrogreſs was made in this ſcience by the 
philoſophers of Greece and Rome ; we 
ue fill to remember, that the Scripture- 
morals came from another kind of men, 
in a ſecluded corner of the earth. What 
yas there peculiar in the ſoil of Judea, 
that the pureſt and moſt genuine fruits 
ould flouriſn there? How comes it to 
pabs, that all antiquity has delivered down 
tous but one book, that is free from all 
q demiſh, or defect? And yet this book was 
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i wnpiled by various authors, at very 
0 Gitant periods of time: ſtill all is con- 
he ltent, all 1s uniform, all breathes the 
14 lame ſpirit, all conſpires to the ſame end; 
8 ud though running, as it were, in various 
al kreams, through different ſoils and chan- 
ar ul, yet it preſerves its native purity 
u amidſt all the pollution that ſurrounds it; 
of W# chence diſcovers that the ſource it 
5 proceeds from, is the ountain of living 
oy, waters, But what conſiſtency is there in 
ied ti: Fagan moraliſts, compared with one 
pts mother? What immorality is there not, 


tnidered in themſelves ? Do not ſome or 


not 

of Wir of them encourage ſelf- murder, the 
that Fcice of expoſing children, fornication, 
wes ncleanneſs, and even the fin not to be 


lined? and do not all of them offend 


tice, 1 grievouſiy againſt the firſt principle 
it of duty of natural religion, the unity and 
atro- Forſtip of the one true God, by directing 


ken to comply with the idolatry and 


ſeertlitions of their country? Is an 
me 5 * 
_ ug like this to be found in the Bible, 
„ by n the Hebrew Scriptures were 
ies of en while that nation in general were 
noras prone to 1dolatry ? 
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It is certain and evident matter of fact, 


that we cannot take any number, (hardly 


any one.) of the Pagan moraliſts, againſt 
whoſe doctrines, in tome parts or other, 


there will not lie very great exceptions. 


But nothing of this kind appears in the 


Scripture morals ; nothing, but what fair- 
ly underſtood, is capable of a juſt vindi- 


cation : ſo that from the very purity and 


ſuperior excellency of them one would 
imagine, that they were drawn up under 
a conduct more than human. It is true, 
indeed, they are not formed into a regular 
ſyſtem, according to the rules of art prac- 
tiſed by men. And in this ſenſe what our 
author ſays may be true, that nothing 
equal to the Ethics of 'Tully, or Ariſtotle, 
was wrote for the firſt ſixteen centuries of 
Chriſtianity.” But then, the purity of 


moral doctrine does not at all depend upon 


the exactneſs of method in which it is de- 
hvered : the ſyſtems of theſe two great 
men, with all their art and order, were 
as beneficial perhaps to the common peo- 
ple of Greece and Rome, as the Religion 


of Nature delineated is to the common 


people of England. While the Goſpel 
reformed the world, and neglecting the 


rules of artificial method, and the enticing 
words of man's wiſdom (1 Cor. ii. 4.), 


converted the hearts and renewed the 


ſpirits of men, turning them from darkneſs 


to light, and from the power of Satan unto 
God (Acts, xxv1. 18.) : then indeed the 


Pagan . moral, 1 it endeavoured to 


ſerve itſelf of the goſpel, ſunk into neglect, 
eclipſed by the ſuperior luſtre of the 
Chriſtian: cold and languid were its 
precepts to a heart inflamed with the love 
of a dying Redeemer, and an empty life- 
leſs form it appeared, void of all ſtrength 


and beauty, to thoſe firſt and moſt faith- 


ful diſciples of the croſs, before whoſe eyes 
Jeſas Chriſt had been evidently ſet forth, 
crucified among them. (Gal. ili. 1.) 
Pagan morality is little more than a ſhell 
and a carcaſs, for want of an inward prin- 
ciple to animate and inform ir. This 
mere body may derive its origin from the 
earth, as the firſt man's from the duſt of 
the ground ; but the inſpiration of the 
Almighty is he breath of fe, by which it 
becomes a living foul. _ | 

Theſe conſiderations may be of ſome 
weight ; but to draw this matter to a point, 
we muſt attend to the ſacred writings 
themſelves, and the teſtimony they bear 
to one another. The ſacred writings 
3A were, 
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were, for the moſt part, compiled by men, 
who it is granted were inipired upon tome 
occaſions; and the moral parts of tnem 


lie mingled and intermixed with other 


matters, which were allowedly given by 
inſpiration of God. Thus, as to Moſes 
and the Prophets for the Old Teſtament, 
they were inſpired in their prophecies; 
and can we think that this inſpiration im- 
mediately forſook them, whenever they 
begun to deliver or inculcate the rules of 
morality ? They wrote theſe things at the 
ſame time, and in the ſame page. And 
is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, they were in- 
ſpired this moment, and left to themſelves 
the next ? and then perhaps inſpired again 
the moment after that, in order to foretell 


ſome future event? Is not propheſying, in 


the other ſenſe of that word, as it ſignifies 
to declare the will of God, the ſtanding 
law and rule of life, as uſeful and as noble 
an office, as predicting things to come ? 
And why then ſhould not the Holy Spirit 
be thought equally to provide for both 
caſes, and to prevent any falſe propheſy - 
ing in either ſenſe? Beſides, any one may 
ſee, that the Prophets themſelves make 
no diſtinction in this matter, but deliver 
their moral inſtructions, as they do their 


predictions, in the name, and by the au- 


thority of God, with a—Thus ſalih the 
Lord, and, Hear the ævord of the Lord. 


Then as to the other claſs of writings in 


the Old Tettament, which are chiefly, or 
only, of a moral nature ; they were either 
compoſed by men who are known to have 
had ſome extraordinary intercourſe with 
Heaven, or at leaſt they were always re- 
ceived by the Tewith church, as drawn up 
under a divine influence; and they appear 
to be quoted under that charafter by 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles, in like manner as 
they quote the other Scriptures. 

David does not only ſay of himſelf— 
The Spirit of the Lord ſpate by me, and 
his avord «was in my tongue (2 Sam. xxl. 
2.) ; but Chriſt alſo, the ſon of David, 
plainly intimates the ſame thing: How 


then doth David in ſpirit call him Lord 


(Matt. xxit. 43-) And having occa- 
fion to quote to the Jews a paſſage from 
the Pſalms, he tells them, that it was 
written in their Jagd. (John, xv. 25.) 
And when, after his reſurrection, he ex- 
pounded to his diſciples in all the Scrip- 
tures, the things concerning himſelf, he 
tells them, in concluſion, that all things 
miſt be fulfilled, aubich avere avrilteu in the 
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law of Moſes, and in the Prophets, and in 
te Pjalms, concerning him. (Luke, xxir. 
27. 44.) St Peter ſays expreſsly, that 
David abas a prophet (Acts, ii. 30. ); and 
in a Pſalm of imprecation, which has often 
been the mark of profane reproach, he 
declares the Holy Gye/ft ſhake by the mouth 
of Dawid. (Acts, i. 16, 20.) St. paul 
has many allegations from the Pſalm: 
too numerous to be repeated; argues from 
them in the ſame manner as he does from 
the Scriptures of the prophets, and lays 
an equal ſtreſs upon their authority *, 8. 
Paul, in more places than one, alleges the 
book of Proverbs, and St. James in one 
place ſeems plainly to aſcribe, what i 
ſaid there, to God himſelf. Theſe 
Apoſtles likewiſe bear teſtimony to the 
book of Job, and the laſt recommend: it, 
together with the Prophets, who have 
Jpoten in the name of the Lord, for ancx- 
ann ple of ſuffering afſiiftion, and of pattence, 
(1 Cor. mw. 19. Jam. v. 10, 11.) But 
there is the leſs occaſion to be ſolicitors 
about every particular book in the Old 
Teſtament, ſince St. Paul has confirmed 
the authority of them all, not ouly in 
the words of the text, but alſo where he 
tells us, that Yhothever things re 
written aforetime, were written for tat 
learning; that abe through patience aid 
comfort of the Scriptures might have biſe. 
(Rom. xv. 4.) Every one in St. Paul 
time underſtood by the Scriptures a ſyiem 
of writings, thatclaimed to come from God, 
And would he have countenanced this 
claim, by ſach a paſſage as this, unleſs he 
had thought, that it was juſtly founded; 
and that theſe Scriptures, through pa- 
tience and comfort of which we migi 
have hope, did really come from he G: 
F patience and conſolation (Rom. v. 5.)* 
As to the inſpiration of St. Paul him 
ſelf, no one, that calls himſelf a Chriſuar 
can with any conſiſtency deny it. . 
pretenſions to it are ſo frequent, and | 
plain, that if he had it not, he muſt hag 


* See the following paſſages, viz. Rom. ii. 
10, &c. iv. 6, 7, 8. viii, 36. x. 18. xi. 9, 10, ke 
3. 9. 11. 1 Cor, iii. 20. XV. 25+ 17+ 2 Cor, it 
9. Epheſ. iv. 8. Heb. i. 3, to the end of the cha! 
ter. Heb. ii. 6, 7, 8. 12, 13. iii. 7, $, 9, Kc. 0 
3, 55 J. v. 5, 6. vii. 17. 21. x. 5 6, Kc. wil 
It ſeems clear from theſe paſſage, that St. Pas! o 
not conſider the Pſalms of David as a Boos 
Songs, that had nothing of prophetic 1 the 
gce Five Letters concerning Inſpiration, «+ 8 
103. 


bee 
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been a grand impoſtor. He declares, that 
the goſpel he preached was not after man, 
that he conferred not about it with fleſh 
and blood, or with any of the other 
Apoſtles, neither recei ved he it of any man, 
wither vas taught it, but by the revelation 
of Jeſus Chrift. (Gal. i.) What could 
this goſpel be, which was the ſubject of 
St. Paul's preaching, but the ſame which 
is the ſubject of his writings ? The whole 
ſcheme of ſalvation by Jeſus Chrift, the 
privileges and the conditions of the goſpel- 
covenant, the doctrine of juſtification, 
though not by the works of the law, 
either natural or Jewiſh, yet by a faith 
that aworketh by love (Gal. v. 6.), that 
comprehends all Chriſtian morality, and 1s 
the rost and foundation of all Chriſtian 
obedience. This goſpel he received by 


the revelation of Feſus Chriſt, and this 


goſpel he preached with the Holy Gheft 
ent down from heaven (1 Pet. i. 12.) : 
which things (ſays he, joining himſelf 
with the other Apoſtles,) we alſo ſpeak, not 
in the words which man's wiſdom teacheth, 
but which the Holy Ghoft tencheth. (1 Cor. 
il. 13.) It is very unreaſonable then to 
ſuppoſe, that he did not write, as well as 
preach, this doctrine, under the ſame 
divine conduct and direction. Indeed the 
very character of his writings themſelves 
allow us not room to doubt of it. For 
they abound with prophecies and doctrines 
of mere revelation, and doctrines that are 
themſelves a fort of prophecies ; as are 
all thoſe, that relate to the future ſtate of 
Ciriit's church, his ſecond advent, the 
riſz of Anti-chriſt, and the like. So that 
here, to borrow our author's own obſerv- 
ation, © the events, which we ſee in the 
world, eſtabliſh the credit of the Apoſtle, 
and prove that he had ſome intercourſe 


wi Heaven; they prove that he was 


aually inſpired.” But, then, 
We are reminded in another place, that 
there are ſome things in the Epiſtles, 


Viich are ſpoken without any command- 


ment from the Lord, in which the Apoſtles 
gave their judgment; and here it ſeems 
ve have no authority to ſay, that they 
did it by inſpiration. 

The caſe here referred to, though ex- 
pretſed in this general manner, is only that 
of St. Paul in 1 Cor. vii. where ſuppoſing 
il to be true which this writer ſuipects, 
t only ſhews, that in a particular point of 


Preſent expediency, about which the 


apoſtle had been conſulted, he had receiv- 
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ed no immediate direct command from 
Heaven. This exception, in this particu- 
lar caſe, is ſo far from hurting his general 
claim to infpiration, that it ſtrengthens 
it: it ſhews the honeſty of this Apoſtle, 
and his care not to obtrude any thing upon 
the church, under the ſtamp of divine 
authority, which really wanted that im- 
queer But, after all, the matter may 

e wholly miſtaken; and the oppoſition 
may lie, not between St. Paul and him- 
ſelf, as ſometimes writing by inſpiration, 
and ſometimes not; but between what 
St. Paul determined in the then preſent 
diſtreſs, and the commands delivered by 
our Lord himſelf while he was here 
on carth, obliging all Chriſtians in all 
ages of the world. And as to this 
Apoſtle's ſaying, in the concluſion of the 
chapter, and I think alſo, that I have the 

Spirit of God, it intimates no diſtruſt, that 
he himſelf had of his inſpiration ; but is a 
fine, and at the ſame time a ſevere, rebuke 
to ſome certain perſons in the church of 
Corinth, who ſeem to have been as cau- 
tious in this affair of inſpiration, as ſome 
certain teachers now in our's. But to all 
ſuch teachers St. Paul ſaid then, and to 
all ſuch now his words may be applied, /F 
a man think himſilf to be a prophet, or 

ſpiritual, let him acknowledge, that the 
things that I awrite unto you, are the com- 

mandments of the Lord, (1 Cor. xiv» 

7.) | | 

; With regard to the other Apoſtles who 
wrote any part of the New Teſtament, we 
mult remember, that, according to our 
Lord's moſt true promiſe, they were filled 

abi the Lily Gheſt; who guided them into 

all trith, taught them all things, and 
brought all things to their remembrance, 
awhatſover Chriſt had ſaid unto them. 

(John, xiv. 26. xvi. 13.) St. Mark and 
St. Luke indeed were not of this number, 
but the reaſon of the caſe extends to them; 
and there is no cauſe to think, that in that 
miraculous age, when there was ſo plenti- 
ful an effuſion of the ſpirit, theſe men 


ſhould be left wholly to themſelves in 


compiling thoſe writings, which are of 
eee, uſe and benefit to the church. 
Indeed, as both the Jewiſh and Chriſtian 
religion are founded upon facts, it ſeems 
a ſort of inconſiſtency in the divine con- 
duct, that the Hiſtorians, who record theſe 
fats, ſhould be left expoſed to all the 
miſtakes and inconveniencies of human 
frailty. God himſelf was the King of 
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the Jews in a peculiar manner, and the 
hiſtory of that church and nation is in 
effect the hiſtory of his government. And 
therefore it ſeems not at all wonderful, 
that men raiſed up by his providence, 
ſnould be guided by his ſpirit, to record, 
as it were, the actions of his own reign. 
But I have been too tedious already 
to engage in this point at preſent; let me 
only ſay, that from the character of the 
perſons who wrote theſe hiſtories, as far 
as theſe authors can be known; from the 
character they have always born in the 
Jewiſh, and in the Chriſtian church; and 
from the countenance given to this cha- 
rater by our Lord and his Apoſtles ; it 
ſhould ſeem, that they are of a claſs far 
ſuperior to any buman writings. Jews as 
well as Chriſtians have had other hiſto- 
rians who wrote with great faithfulneſs, as 
well as other moralilts who wrote with a 
pious intention; yet we ſee theſe qualifi- 
cations d1d not advance them to the ſame 
high rank with the other, nor are their 
compoſitions reckoned a part of the ſacred 
volume. It muſt be want of acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, or prejudice againſt 
them, that hinders us from ſubſcribing to 
this judgment of antiquity. For to a 
mind duly diſpoſed to ſtudy them, they 
diſcover their origin by their own intrin- 


_ tic excellence. They may not be all of 


the ſame uſefulneſs and digrity ; nor are 
any other of the works of God; but in 
this, as in other reſpe&s, reſemble the 
lights of heaven; where though one ſtar 
differeth from another ſtar in glory, yet they 
all declare the glory of God, and ploclaim 


the omnipotence and the wiſdom of him 


that made them. 


SERMON III. 
On Divine Preſervation. 


Acrs, xvu. 28. 


For in him we live, and move, and have our 
being. | 


HERE is no propoſition in nature more 
clearly and certainly capable of de- 
monſtration, than the exiſtence of an eter- 
nal, infinitely wiſe, and powerful cauſe, to 
whom all other beings owe their exiſt- 


_ ence, and on whom they entirely depend. 


And as it is not conſiſtent with perfect 
wiſdom, to give being to creatures with- 


Se. Xt, gert. 
out ſome valuable end and deſign, we may * 
juſtly reaſon farther, that as he originally ip | 
made them, he ſtil] continues to over-rule — 
and govern them, in ſuch a manner as dee 
tends moſt effectually to anſwer the great "ig 
ends of their creation. As theſe truths 175 
have the deepeſt and ſtrongeſt foundation n 
in nature and reaſon, ſo have they always 10 fta 
had the ſanction and authority of the ch 
general conſent of mankind. Every na. * 
tion and people, where there was any ur li 
order or form of government, had allo Ti 
ſome profeſſion of religion; and where- Pant 
ſoever any religion is profeſſed, there muſt C1bſt; 
be ſome notions of a God and providence, cther 
Indeed, Atheiſm is far from having been parts 
the epidemical wickedneſs of mankind, tbl; 


Amongſt the fools, that /aid in their hearts 10 
there is no God (Pſalm, xiv. 1. ), ſome few 


have been fooliſh enough to declare and - 
avouch it; but the world in general has the 0 
been much apter to multply the objects une; 
of worſhip, than have none at all, and to nowe 
believe in Gods many and Lords many (1 will, 


Cor. viii. 5.), rather than deny the exiſt. 
ence of any ſuperior power. This was the We 
ſtate of Athens, when our Apoſtle preach- 
ed there upon the ſubject of my text. A 
Jaw the city wholly given to idolatry (Acts, 
xvii, 16.), and fo ſuperſtitiouſly fearful, Wi ye | 
leſt any of the gods ſhould be neglected 
by them, that altars were erected to gods rd þ 


unknown, of whom they did not know ſo ſ.pps 
much as the name. beat 

Some learned men are of opinion, that Fo 
this altar was dedicated to the honour of WW {je 
the one true God, the maker and gover- Arn 


nor of the world; who is there fore ſtyled wer; 
unknown, becauſe he is not only inviſible, nent 
but alſo incomprehenſible by mortals. WWirc: 
But whatever the Athenians might mean ad « 
by it, it is certain, St. Paul took occaftion uu 
from hence, to diſcourſe to them of God, Muc 
that made the world and all things therein, taxi 
who is Lord of heaven and of earth: in 
« who was incapable of being confined cat 
within any temple or human fabric; that Mu 
no image could be made as a proper n. Wu; 
ſtrument to repreſent him ; that he needed tiero 
no gifts or ſacrifices, being himſelf the 
fountain, from whence life, breath, and 
all other bleſſings were derived to paru- 
cular beings: that from one common 
original he had made the whole race of 
mankind, and had wiſely fixed and de- 
termined the times and bounds of their 
habitation ; and all to this end, that men ine, 


might be the ſtronglier obliged to = 


germ. III. 
alter him, and ſincerely to ſerve and wor- 
ſkip him. A duty which they might eaſily 
attain to (though otherwiſe ſunk into the 
tcepeſt degeneracy, and overſpread with 
the groſſeit darkneſs) he everywhere 
:fording ſach palpable evidences of his 
dun being and 2rovidence, that he ſeemed 
«© tand near, ad touch us; it being en- 
wely from Ih a, that we derive our life, 
dur motion, 2 4 ſubſiſtence:“ For in bim 
de live, and ode, and have our being. 
The Apot, e does not mean this in the 
pantheiſtic ſenſe, as if God was the only 
{ubſance in the univerſe, and we and all 
uber things whatſoever exiſted in him, as 
parts, or portions, or modifications, of his 
ſubſtance. On the contrary, he plainly 
dfinguiſhes between the maker and the 
work; and is ſo far from thinking, that 
the univerſe, or whole ſyſtem of beings, is 
tie only God, that according to his doc- 
ume, they are the creatures only of his 
power, ſtill entirely dependent upon his 
ail, and all the rational and free part of 
tiem accountable to him for their actions. 
We are not parts or members of God, 
but we are his offspring, whom he hath 
freely produced into being; and we do 
it neceſſarily exiſt in his ſubſtance, but 
ze graciouſly preſerved by his power 


CI ³ ³ ð m 


d ud goodneſs 3 who as he at firſt confer- 

ds rd being on us, 1s ſtill intimately near to 

lo port us in it, and gives us life, and 
breath, and all things. 5 

3 For the clearer apprehenſion of this 

0 


libjet, it is uſually diſtinguiſhed into 
r. ne preſervation, ſtrictly ſo called, co- 
(eration or concurrence, and povern- 
nent, Preſervation is that act of Provi- 
ls. ce, by which all things are ſupported 


wuing to them that being which the act 


od, Wi creation conferred. And it has been a 
n, rim generally received, that preſerva- 
th : ins not an action really diſtin& from 
ned teation, but (creatio quafi continuata) a 
hat in of continued creation. And in a 
n. ifcd ſenſe thie is certainly true. But 
ded bre is no neceſſity to underſtand it ſo, as 
the r conclude from hence, that creatures 
i e any natural tendency to annihila- 
ra as if a ſtate of exiſtence was a ſtate 
m0" i riolence to them, and that they would 
: of iMG tiemſelves fall back again every mo- 
5 dent into nothing, unleſs prevented by 


* politive act of preſervation. That 
Xndence is included in the idea of a 
Ruure, is a point which will hardly be 
"eu, But the queſtion is, what 1s to 
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ud upheld in their exiſtence ; or the con- 


actions of our reaſonable nature. 
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be underſtood by this dependence, and 
how far does it extend? It is certainly 
in the power of God to annihilate the 
creatures he has made, at any time, when- 
ever he pleaſes. But to ſay that in that 
caſe no poſitive act of power need be ex- 
erted, becauſe nothing is produced, ſeems 
to be a mere quibble upon the word. 
Here is certainly a very ſtrange and won- 
derſul effect, a paſſage from being to not- 
being, a change from exiſtence into no- 
thing. To produce ſuch a change as 
this, ſeems to be above the power of any 
created nature. No creature can annihi- 
late itſelf; no creature can annihilate 
another. It is the ſole privilege of that 
Omnipotence, which firſt gave them 
being, to be able to take it away. And 
his not taking it away, and reducing them 
again into nothing, which is every moment 
in his power, is called his negative pre- 
ſervation. What poſitive act or influx of 
power, over and above this, is neceſſary 
to ſuſtain them, is a point which perhaps 
we are not able to determine. But it 
ſeems moſt probable, that they are upheld 
in their exiſtence by the general and ordi- 
nary concurrence of Providence, and as 
they have no tendency. to annihilation in 
themſelves, will continue to exiſt, in ſome 
ſhape or other, for ever ; unleſs God puts 
a period to their being, by an extraordi- 
nary exerciſe of his power. But this is a 
ſort of metaphyſical ſpeculation, to which 
poſſibly the words of the Apoſtle do not 
extend. He is ſpeaking not of the mere 
exiſtence of things in general, but of the 
preſervation of mankind in that order, 
and rank, and condition of life and being 
in which it pleaſed God at firſt to create 
him. In him, i. e. in and by God, we 
men live, and move, and have our being; 
as certain allo of your own (the Heathen) 
poets have ſaid in effect, when they called 
man the offspring of the Deity. For he 
is a bad parent, who will not preſerve, 
and cheriſh, and take care of his chil- 
dren. 3 | 
And in this larger and more popular 
ſenſe of preſervation, is included alſo that 
other act of Providence, called co-opera- 
tion or concurrence, This ſupports us 
not only in being, but in well-being ; en- 
ables us not only wivere, ſed walere ; and 
gives us the power of performing ai! the 
functions of animal life, and all the 
The 
human body is a moſt curious machine, 
informed and actuated by an immortal 
zA3 ſpirit. 
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ſpirit. The union of theſe ſo different 
natures 15 a myſtery to man, from the 
beginning to the end. He knows neither 
when it commences, nor how it is cont - 
nued ; and when it pleaſes God to diſſolve 


it, there is no man that hath power over 


the ſpirit to retain the ſpirit, neither hath 
he power in the day of death, (Eccleſ. 
viii. 8.) | | 

They, who have moſt accurately con- 


ſidered the frame and ſtructure of the 


body, the materials of which it conſiſts, 
and the manner of its compoſition, the in- 
finite variety and number of its parts, and 
the hardly leſs infinite variety of acci- 
dents to which 1t is expoſed, have thought 
it little Jeſs than a miracle, that it is not 
deſtroyed almoſt every day. We dev?! 
in hozjes of clay, whoſe feundation is in the 
auft, which are cruſhed befere the moth. 
(Job, iv. 19.) And yet into how many 


members, into what various veſſels and 


tubes, and nerves and fibres, are theſe 
materials diſpoſed, and wrought up with 
exquiſite delicacy and contrivance ? The 
bones alone are reckoncd in number not 
much fewer than three hundred; very 


liable, many of them, to be diſlocated, or 


ſnapped aſunder. And yet there isa power, 
which ſo well preſerves them, that the ge- 


nerality of people can ſay with the Pſalm- 


aſt, he Kcepeth all his bones, fo that not one 
of them is broken, (Pal. xxxiv. 20.) How 
many parts and ſecret operations muſt con- 
cur to animal nutrition and ſecretion ? 


any diſorder or interruption of which 


muſt ſoon be fatal. How nice an affair 
is the circulation of the blood? how de- 
licate and tender the contextnre of the 
brain? This, indeed, in ſome cafes, may 
be highly injured, and yet the animal 


may live and be nouriſhed. But then all 


the actions of rational life are at an end, 
and the philoſopher and the man are dead 
already. Our whole exiſtence here de- 
pends upon the motion of the heart, and 
the circulation of the blood; and how 
much leſs than a miracle is it, that the 


one can preſerve its force and ſpring, and 


the other maintain its flux and reflux, 
for ſo many days, for ſo many years to- 
gether? And whenever /e ſilver cord 1s 
vofed, or the golden bow! 15 broken, or the 


pitcher broken at the fountain, or the wheel 


broken at the ciſtern ; then does the duſt re- 
turn to the earth as it was, and the ſpirit 
wnto Tod who gave it, (Eecleſ. xi. 6, 7.) 
But, beſides its internal frame, to how 


many external accidents is the body, the 
life and health of man here, perpetually 
expoſed ? To how many hurts and difor. 
ders is it ſubject, from what the phyſicians 
call the nou-naturals? which, though 
there is no living without them, are ea. 
ly turned into the ſeeds and ſources of 
diſeaſes and death; ſuch as air, and ex. 
erciſe, and food, and ſleep, and the like. 
How happy is it for us, that there is 3 
wiſe over-raling power, who can pre. 
ſerve us ſrom the ill effects of unwhole. 
ſome diet and infectious air, from peſti. 
lence and from poiſon, and from number. 
leſs evils and deſtructive accidents, which 
we can neither prevent nor foreſee? 7} 
Lord himfelf is our keeper, au⁰ preſerves cur 
going out and our coming in (Pal. exxi. 5, 
8.) ; and when we ie down in peace to take 
our reſt, it is he only that maketh us dwell | 
in ſafety. (Pal. iv. q.) 

ihe laſt a& of Providence included in 
the general ſenſe of divine preſervation, 
15 government, God's government of the 
world, his diſpoſing, ordering, and ruling 
over all things therein. As the ſubje&; 
of his univerſal kingdom are of different 
ſorts, he governs them by different mes. 
ſures, by power, by inſtincts, and by 
laws. 1 mean not by this to ſay, that 
theſe abſolutely exclude one another in 
their reſpective caſes, but only name the 
diſtinction, from what is predominant in 
each. God governs the inanimate parts 
of the univerſe by power; but then, in WI " 
the direction and exerciſe of this, are cer- Wi ® 
tain Jaws obſerved, which reſult from their I l 
nature, or which he has preſcribed to lis WW /* 
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own operation. Laws are properly vo- th 
tional things, which cannot execute then“ 


ſelves, and cannot be obeyed by ſenſeleis hl - 
matter. But God is every where, and Cx 
infinitely active; and the effects which are 
every where and uniformly produced 
through the whole ſyſtem of matter, ate 
the ſtrongeſt proofs of their kind, both of 
his ubiquity, and his power. It is true n 
ſtrict philoſophy, and not merely an 1010! 
of ſpeech, that he maketh his fun to ri? 
and /endeth rain on the earth (ice Matt 
v. 45.); he commandeth, and raiſeth ths 
ſtormy wind, which lifteth up the ware 
of the deep; and, when he pleaſes, 
maketh the ſtorm a calm, ſo that the abi. 
thereof are ſtill. (See Pſal. cvii.) But a 
mankind would be perpetually bewilderet 
and at a loſs, unleſs there were ſomethin! 


of an eſlabliſhed conſtitution and _ 
N 
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nature, ſo, though Cog does whatever he 
1 pleaſes, both in heaven and in earth, and in 
J the ſea, and in all deep places (Pal. exxxv. 
6.), yet his actions are under the wiſeſt 
N regulation; and to the whole ſeries and 
{bordination of ſecond cauſes, to all the 
notions of matter, and all the inſtruments 


bo concerned in working the grand machine 
* of nature, he has preſcribed a law, which 
P ſhall not be broken. ; 
It is a law of a ſimilar nature, which 
1 jpuences the actions of mere animals. 
&. They are directed to preſerve themſelves, 
a and multiply their kind, by a principle, 
5h which, if it muſt be called reaſon, ought 
The tobe conſidered as the reaſon of God. 
* The foxes have holes, and the birds of the 
air have neſts (Matt. viii. 20.) 3 but thoſe 
4 of the ſame ſpecies, in the ſame climate, 
* always build them of the ſame materials, 
2nd in the ſame form. That univerſal 
an! £ncnels and uniformity in all their ope- 
"oy rations, ſhews plainly, that their inſtinct 
7 * 1 different from reaſon; or il it be rea- 
ling ſon, it is a reaſon foreign to them, of 


Is which they have not the proper exerciſe 


— ad free direction. For the productions of 
* reaſon, under the management of thoſe 
I by vho have the full exerciſe of it, are di- 
war WJ 1erfified to an almoſt infinite variety. If 
r in WI ve know not perfectly and poſitively 
the hr inſtinct is, yet, negatively, we know 
nt in at it is not; and it ſerves ſufficiently to 
parts Glünguiſn the tribes of brute animals 
d; in trom mere machines, on the one hand, 
, cet. ad from rational creatures on the other, 
their Ia conſequence of this natural law, the 
to hie ng lions roar after their prey, and ſeeł 
y n0- their meat from God (Plal. civ. 21.) : he 
hem Wl Ch 10 the beaft his food, and feedeth the 
ele AY ng raven that call upon him. (Plal. 
„and flv. 9.) 7 80 

þ are But the proper ſubjects of moral go- 
duced MY ernment are intelligent and free crea- 
„ ate des, who are qualified by their reaſon to 
oth oe row their duty, and by their liberty, to 
true in mage it. If the notions aſſerted in 
1010 dus diſcourſe have any foundation in 
„new, God's right to govern mankind 
Mau. © hardly be conteſted. His creation of 
th te em at firſt, and his continual preſerva- 
war ton of them, give him ſuch a property 
(es, hn them, and right of dominion over 
ate em, that his will, always directed by 
But 2 Widom and goodneſs, is their ſovereign 
ildere n From hence ariſes an immediate 
jethin gation to obedience, and from this, 
urſe "ol © {oppoſition of rewards and puniſh- 
nature 
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ments. If you aſk how this will can be 
diicovered, and made known to men, 
the anſwer 15 ready—by reaſon partly, 
and partly by divine revelation. In the 
nature and conſtitution of things in gene- 
ral, and in the frame of our own, God 
hath fhewed us what is goed, While juſt 
notions of his perfections prevailed in the 
world, the knowledge of his mind and will 
could hardly be a ſecret; for certainly 
the Father of mankind would deſire, that 
his children ſhould be like him. If, 
therefore, they knew, that in the Deity 
were ſuch perfeCtions as wiſdom and good- 

neſs, and mercy and truth, their obliga- 

tion to be like him would ſhew plainly 

what the Lord required of them, evett zo 
do juſtly, and to love mercy ; to practiſe the 
great duties of equity, benevolence, and 
ſocial virtue; and the infinite diſtance be- 
tween the Creator and the creature, 
would lead them into the ſentiments of 
piety, and teach them to walk humbly with 
their God, (Micah, vi. 8.) Here is in ef- 
fect the entire fabric of natural religion; 
ſo obvious and ſo viſible, that one would 
think it muſt be ſomething worſe than 
mere ignorance and inattention, that 
could — their eye off from it, and fix ĩt 
on I know not what. But ſo it happened; 
the edifice was ſoon defaced, and the 
foundations were almoſt thrown down. 
Men liked not to retain God in their 
knowledge; even to the polite Athenians, 
with all their light and learning, he was 
unknown. You may think, perhaps, it 
became him to remain ſo ſtill, to wink on 
at theſe times of ignorance, and ſuffer men 
ſtill farther to follow their own imagina- 
tions. I own, I am not of this opinion. 
It was time now for the great Governor of 


the world to introduce the new age of it; 


te finiſh tranſgreſſion, to make an end of fins, 

and to bring in everlaſting righteouſneſs. 

(Dan. ix. 24.) O yes, ſays a minute phi- 

loſopher, if there was any need of a reve- 

lation at all, jt was indeed high time that 

it ſhould make its appearance. But this 
tedious delay is our grand objection againſt 
it. Why did God defer the times of re- 
formation ſo long? Why did he not in- 
ter poſe before the reign of Tiberius? 
Philoſopher, he did! He interpoſed at 
ſundry times, and in divers manners; he re- 
vealed his will to the Patriarchs, and to 
the Fathers, by the Prophets, by ſuch 
meaſures, and degrees, as the ends of his 
government required, or his wiſdom ſaw 
3A4 moſt 
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moſt expedient. And if he did not do 
all, that you think he might have done, 
one reaſon of this might be, to convince 
ſuch perſons as you, by all the hiſtory and 


experience in the world, how little mere 


reaſon is qualified to be the ſole guide in 
matters of religion : a point, alas ! which 
you are not ſufficiently convinced of, even 
to this day. "Twice, at leaſt, revealed re- 
ligion, or if that word offends, God's pure 
religion (which 1s juſt the ſame thing), was 
univerſal, in the families of Adam, and of 
Noah. How long in either cafe it re- 
mained ſo, or by what means it was cor- 
rupted, are inquiries too intricate to be 
ſatisfied now. But when, after the flood a 
new deluge of impiety had overſpread the 


earth, and there were almoſt as many 


idolaters as men, God ſaved again from 
the general ſhipwreck the family of one 
worthy perſon, whoſe poſterity he multi- 
plied as the ſtars of heaven. And after 


ſeveral occaſional revelations, he gave 


them an inſtitute of religion, and a writ- 
ten law; which though not deſigned to be 
univerſal, yet gave light to the world 
much farther than the confines of Judea ; 
and would have done ſo more effectually 
ſtill, if the opaque body of men's ſupine 
Ignorance and itupid prejudices had not 
intervened. At laſt, in the fulneſs of time 
(Gal. iv. 4.), he ſent his Son: whoſe miſ- 


ſion, if it can be proved by other argu- 


ments, ſuch as prophecies, miracles, and 
the like, the queſtion about the fitneſs of 
the time muſt he, as far as I am able to 
judge, between the wiſdom of God, and 
the wiſdom of an unbeliever ; and he who 
cannot tell which of theſe ſhould pre- 
ponderate, mult certainly weigh them in 
the balances of deceit. 

Indeed, here is the root of the whole 
matter. Infidels may clamour as much 
as they pleaſe about the proper time of 
introducing revealed religion, but their 
real ſentiment 1s, that there is no time 
proper for it at all. Yet, upon ſerious 
thoughts, it ſeems almoſt a neceſſary con- 
ſequence from the doctrine of Providence, 
and God's moral government of man- 
kind. Can we- think, that the Father of 
the ſpirits of all fleſh, ſhould give us food 


and ratment, ſhould ſend us rain from 
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heaven, and fruitſul ſeaſons, and 
vide us all things needful for the body, 
and at the ſame time utterly neple& i 
make any proviſion for the foul ; never 
once afford one ray of ſupernatural lipht 
to thoſe that fit in darkneſs, to pive them 
the knowledge of ſalvation, and to lead 
them in the way everlaſting ? To pretend 
that reaſon is ſufficient for all this, is only 
to argue againſt hiſtory, fact, and expe. 
rience ; and ſaying, that reaſon is able tg 
do ſomething, which it never has done, 
and 1s never likely to do to the end of 
the world. A conſiſtent Deiſt muſt alloy, 
that right reaſon has had very little ſway 
in the religious concerns of mankind; and 
that, excepting himſelf, and his fratern. 
ty, they now are, and always have been, 
led aſtray by the groſſeſt religious delu- 
ſions. Upon his principles the Deity has 
never in the leaſt interpoſed, either to pre. 
vent theſe corruptions, or to reform them. 
With what conſiſtence, then, or candour, 
can this man object againſt revelation, 
that it is not ancient enough, or not uni- 
verſal, i. e. that enough has not been 
done by it; when, upon his own princi- 
ples, the Deity has done nothing at all? 
Thick clouds are a covering to him, that he 
feeth not; and he walketh in the circuit if 
heaven (Job, xxii. 14.), without ever. re- 

arding the errors and corruptions of his 
family here on earth. Sentiments of this 
ſort, though deſigned, it may be, to ſubvert 
only revealed religion, yet muſt ſhake the 
foundations of natural; and it will not, 
perhaps, be found, upon trial, very ealy 
upon this ſcheme to vindicate the doctrine 
of Providence, to defend the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God's moral government of 
the world, and the equity of his intend- 
ing to judge it. | : 

Whereas, on the other hand, the prin- 

ciples of true natural religion, deity, pro- 
vidence, moral government, and judg. 
ment to come, fairly and fully explained 
and underſtood, lead us, as it were, di. 
realy to the confines of revelation ; and 
diſpoſe us more readily to embrace the 
ſalutary truths of the goſpel: to know 
which, and to practiſe them, is, at leaſt in 
our preſent ſtate, the higheſt perfecuon 
of human nature, 
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een, | unſuitable to the time, the place, orthe 
elu- SERMON I. occaſion. 'The time, when having peace 
has -, with our enemies abroad, we have need of 
pre- The Nature of Peaceableneſs, with the ſtriteſt caution to be united in affec- 
em, the Foundation and Extent of its tions at home : the place, the honour, and 
our, Obligations. | proſperity, whereof are very nearly con- 
lon, | cerned in the offices of peace and love: 
uni. WE 1. 16 the occaſion; the deſign of which is, for 
een | ROMANS, Xl. 18. the promoting of peace and order, for 
nei. If it be poſſible, as much as lieth in you, live peace- compoſing diſſenſions, and healing of dif- 
all? ably with all men, ferences in a judicial way; that we may 
i be | | the better /ive quiet and peaceable lives in 
it of HE words I have now read making a all godlineſi and honeſty : 1 ſhall therefore, 
wh T diſtinct and entire ſentence of them- without farther preface, proper the fol- 
hs ſelves, I need not obſerve any thing of their lowing method of diſcourſe : | 
tl connexion or coherence with what goes I. I ſhall inquire what obligations we 
vert before or after. lie under to peaceableneſs with all men, 
the They are an exhortation from the ſhew whereon they are founded, and how 
not, mouth of an Apoſtle, to live peaceably with far they extend. 5 
eaſy all men, of whatever nation or religion, II. I ſhall confider the particular duties 
oy ſect or profeſſion, quality or condition: and offices implied in this duty of peace- 
" none are excepted. We are to live ableneſs, and therein give general direc- 
it 0 


peaceably with all, on the ſcore of huma- tions for a peaceable conduct. | 
znd- nity and Chriſtian charity. But then this III. And laſtly, I ſhall apply the gene- 
is to be ſo only upon ſuppoſition, that it is ral rules to ſome ſpecial cafes and in- 


oO poſſible in the nature of the thing, and ſtances, particularly to that which the pre- 
* alſo reaſonable: that is, that we be not ſent occaſion offers to us. 1 
ag. under any either natural or moral incapa- Firſt, I am to inquire what obli ations 
ined city of doing it ; for then the obligation we lie under to peaceableneſs with all men, 
. muſt of courſe ceaſe; not wholly and en- to ſhew whereon they are founded, and 
1 tirely, but in part, for we are ſtill to en- how far they extend. 


deavour to the utmoſt of our power to live Our obligations to this duty are very 
0; peaceably. JF it be poſſible, as much as great and manifeſt. They are founded 
mY lieth in you, live peaceably with all nen. in the nature and reaſon of things, are in 

The ſubje& which this leads me to treat ſome ſenſe antecedent to all laws human 
of will not, I hope, be thought foreign or and divine, and are bound upon us by 


* The following Sermons do not ſtand in their chronological order, having been poſtponed by ac» 
cident ; but fortunately this circumſtance is of no moment to the reader, ; 
both, 
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both, becauſe it was reaſonable and ne- 
ceſſary they ſhouid be ſo. They ariſe 
immediately from the mutual relation we 
bear to each other, and the capacity we 
are put into of promoting each other's 
happineſs ; and if we run them up to the 
fountain and foundation of all, God bleſſed 
for ever, we ſhall find; that they flow more 
remotely from the unchangeable perfec- 
tions of his nature, from his wiſdom and 
8 When he was pleaſed to make 
uch a creature as man, his primary end 
and deſign (excepting his own glory, which 
15 coincident with it) was to make him hap- 


py for ever with himſelf in heaven; and 


his ſecondary was, to make him in ſome 
meaſure alſo happy here in this ſtate of 
probation. All his laws, natural and poſi- 
tive, plainly centre in theſe two, or rather 


ultimately terminate in the former. From 


hence ſpring all our obligations to peace 
and amity, inaſmuch as by the very 
frame and conſtitution of our nature, and 
the circumſtances of our being, they con- 
tribute greatly both to our temporal and 
eternal happineſs. | 

With regard to this life, it is evident, 
that, had we no conteſts or quarrels with 
each other, the world would be a much 
more comfortable place to live in, than 


now we find it: the earth would be a 


paradiſe compared to what it is, and man- 
kind happy beyond expreſſion. Men are 
born for ſocicty, and deſigned for mutual 
helps and comforts to each other. Strifes 


and debates, anger, wrath, bitterneſs, are 


very pernicious and deſtructive, unnatural 
and irregular ; they are the diforders and 
deviations of a depraved nature from the 
original rule, beſide the primary intent of 
the kind Author of our beings. Private 
families cannot proſper, nor even ſubſiſt 
long, when torn aſunder by heats and 
animoſities ; neither can a kingdom ſtand 
when divided againſt itſelf, and crumbled 
into ſects and parties. Even whole na- 
tions, though united within themſelves, 
if in a ſtate of war with others, are often 
ruined thereby, and always loſe much of 
that proſperity and plenty which they 


might otherwiſe enjoy. Ihis ſhews the 


neceſlity of our living friendly and peace- 


_ ably, whether conſidered as private men, 


or as ſocieties; our temporal ſafety and 
happineſs, our being and well-being, are 
bound up in it. ; 

As to another life, the great concern we 
have therein, and the apparent neceſſity 


Se. XII. 


of the means toward the deſired end, 


oblige us yet more ſtrictly to live peace. 


ably and friendly with one another, For, 


how ſhall any ſenſe or face of religion be 


kept up amongſt us, unlets we agree and 
unite in one common worſhip? How ſhall 
decency, order, and regularity, be main. 
tained without peace and unity? How ſhall 
any have the means of inſtruction, or im- 
provement in wiſdom and goodneſs, unleſs 
their conditien and poſture of affairs give 
freedom and leiſure for it; uoleſ; their 
minds be calm and ſerene, their thoughts 
eaſy and cheerful, that is, unleſs they be 
at peace with one another ? Hatred and 
revenge, rancour and malice, eat out the 
very vitals of religion, eſtrange us mighti- 
ly from God and goodnets, unquality us 
for the offices of devotion and piety, and 
render us very unfit for the friendly and 
peaceful ſociety of heaven, I need not 
dwell long on ſo clear an argument; every 
one that thinks, mult be fenfible that to 
hve peaccably is as neceſſary as it is to 
live and to be happy, to be eaſy and fatil- 
fied in this life, and to be for ever bleſſed 
in another. This may be ſufficient to 
ſhew our obligation to the duty of peace- 
ableneſs and the foundation of it. Ihe 
next conſideration is concerning its extent, 
which will be caſily ſtated from the prin- 
ciples laid down; and it is of great im- 
portance to under and it rightly for the 
regulation of our practice in many intri- 
cate caſes. 

The extent of our obligation to this 
duty may be conſidered under a twoſold 
reſpect; either, 

Firſt, With reſpe& to the obligation 


itſelf abſtractedly, viz. the end and deſign 


of it. Or, | 

Secondly, With reſpet to our 
power, capacity, or ability, of diſcharg- 
ing it. | | 


For it can reach no farther in itſelf 
conſidered, chan the end and deſign of it; 
nor with regard to us, than we are capa- 
ble of performing it. | 

1. As to the former, the great end and 
deſign of all laws which concern us, as [ 
have before obſerved, is the preſent and 
future happineſs of mankind. From hence 
they derive their obligation, and from 
hence we muſt ſtate their meaſure. By 
the great law of charity founded here- 
upon, we are obliged to love all men, 
and to do them good: this always holds, 


and no change of circumſtances whatever 
can 


0 
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can make any alteration in this general 
and higheſt law. By the ſame law of 
charity we are likewiſe bound to follow 

ace with all men; becauſe this is loving 
them and doing them good, generally 
ſpeaking, as has been thewn. But yet in 
this, which is only a ſecondary and ſub- 
ordinate law, different circumſtances may 
cauſe ſome variety, and make ſome abate- 
ment. It can oblige no farther than the 
reaſon of it holds, that is, no farther than 
it tends to the glory of God, and the 
good of men. We may, nay we ought, 


at any time, to break peace in order to 


ſome greater good ; and fo the ſame law 
of charity which binds to peace gene- 
rally, obliges to the contrary in different 
circumſtances. If by diſobliging and of- 
fending ſome perſons we can do them the 


| veg kindneſs ; if we can reform and 


ave them, or however can promote the 
public happineſs by diſturbing their pre- 
ſent peace more than by leaving them 


2 eaſy, and unmoleſted; then conſi- 


erations of peace fo far ceaſe, as they 
are inconſiſtent with piety and charity. 
I chuſe rather thus to ſtate the meaſure 
of our obligation to peace, than to ſay, 
as is commonly faid, that in all things 
lawful we are to comply, or that we mult 
never fin againſt God, for the ſake of 
peace. For though that be always a true, 
and generally a ſafe, rule to go by, yet it 
is neither ſo full nor ſo clear as it ſhould 
be, nor does it go deep enough into the 
caſe before us. That we muſt not fin 
againſt God for the ſake of peace, is no 
more than to ſay, that we muſt never 
ſn on any conſideration vchatſoever; 
which is very true, and the contrary 
would be abſurd : but ſtill the great queſ- 
tion of all remains undecided, namely, 
when it is a fin or no fin, when lawful or 
unlawful, to offend againſt peace : and 
this can only be determined in many 
caſes by conſidering which is the greater 
good, or which the greater charity, to 
leave men eaſy and quiet, or to moleſt 
and diſturb them in ſuch particular cir- 
cumſtances. To clear this by an in- 
ſtance: It is a precept of Scripture to 
rebuke them that in before all, and yet we 
are commanded 70 follow peace with all 
men; which two precepts may in ſome 
caſes ſeem to claſh with each other. 
There may be danger of committing a fin 
either way, as circumſtances may happen: 


zzanſt the precept of peace, by re- 
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buking ; againſt the other precept, by 
not doing it. Here, if we apply the rule, 
that we are not to fin for the ſake of 
peace, it is as true on the other hand, 
that we are not to fin againſt peace: 
and fo we are left in an uncertainty, 
But ſince the end of both precepts is 
charity; if we can know in ſuch particu- 
lar circumſtances which is the greater 
good, or greater charity, to do this or 
that, we may then determine what to do; 
and upon this conſideration ſeems to de- 
pend the whole caſe, whether it be a fin 
or a duty to rebuke offenders in ſuch and 


ſuch inſtances. For if it be a greater 


charity to do it than not, it ought to be 
done, and not elſe. Thus, ſeparating 
and dividing from any particular church, - 
is breaking the church's peace; yet if 
that church be corrupted and unſound in 
its doctrines, it is charity to them, to 
others, to ourſelves, to proteſt apainſt 
them firſt, and afterwards to break of 
from them, For it is for the good of 
mankind here and hereafter, that truth 
be defended againſt error; purity of 
faith againſt corruptions; true and un- 
de filed religion againſt idolatry and ſuper- 
ſtition. So again, if common ſwearers, 
drunkards, atheiſts, and libertines, go on 
quietly and undiſturbedly in their vices, 
it is breaking the peace with them to re- 
buke, cenſure, or chaſtiſe them. Vet this, 
if done as it ſhould be, is kind to them, 
to us, to all; and, though a breach of 
peace, is no breach of charity. Hence 
a magiſtrate in the execution of juſtice, 
or a miniſter in the diſcharge of his 


function, muſt venture to diſoblige any 


man, or any body of men, whatſoever be 
the conſequence of it ; becauſe it cannot 
be ſo bad as that of ſuffering men to go 
uncontrolled in their wickedncſs, and to 


| ſleep ſecurely in their vices. The Apoſtles 


of our Lord did by their preaching oc- 
caſion many tumults and diſturbances, 
and were cenſured as men that had turned 
the world upfide down (Acts, xvii. 6.), by 
reaſon of the riots and confuſions whic 
were every where raiſed upon their com- 
ing: yet what they did, was for the ever- 
laſting benefit of mankind ; and therefore 
of far greater moment than a ſhort and 
falſe peace. If they had reſolved to of- 
fend nobody, but to have lived peaceably 
and quietly in a ſtrict ſenſe, paga- 
niſm and 1dolatry had remained ftill, 
and Chriſtianity had made fmall pro- 
greſs 
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2 in the world. But this would have 
een valuing peace againſt the very end 
and deſign of it; and betraying the cauſe 
of Chriſt to the ruin of their own and 
other men's ſouls. Our bleſſed Saviour, 
the Prince of peace, had forewarned 
them of this long before. Think not, 
ſays he, that I am come to ſend peace on 
earth: I came not to ſend peace, but a 
word. For I am come to jet a man at va- 
riance againſt his father, and the daughter 
agaiuſi her mother, and the daughter-in-law 
againſt ber mother-in-law ; and a man's 
foes ſhall be they of his oxon houfheld. (Mat. 
x. 34» 35» 36.) This was no fault of 


his religion, which was as well peaceable 


as pure; but of the men of the world, 
who, through pride and envy, and other 
luſts, made the worſt uſe of the kindeſt 
and beſt deſigns. Our bleſſed Lord him- 
ſelf had many conteſts and warm diſputes 
with the Scribes and Phariſees, which he 
might eaſily have avoided, it his concern 
for God's honour, and for the good of 
men, had not obliged him to engage in 
them. It is manifeſt therefore that we 
ought not, and in reaſon cannot ſeek 
peace any otherwiſe, than in regard, and 
in ſubordination to the general end and 
deſign of it, the glory of God, and the 
happineſs, preſent and future, of man- 
kind, So much for the extent of the 
obligation to the duty of peaceableneſs 
with reſpe& to the end and deſign of it. 
2. We may conſider it with reſpect to 
our ability, power, or capacity, natural 
and moral, of diſcharging it; ſo far 
as is poſlible, and ſo far as lieth in us. 
That it is ſometimes poſſible to /zve 
peaceably with all men, I think the words 
of the text plainly ſuppoſe ; as alſo, that 
it is not ſo always. It is poſſible for a 
man of a ſweet temper and prudent con- 
duR, in a private ſtation, having few 


Concerns in the world, to have the love. 


and good word of all that know him, 
and to live many years without ſo much 
as a controverſy or difference with any. 
But this is the caſe, perhaps, of very 
few, and the inſtances of it are but ſel- 
dom; and when they arc, are hardly 
ſeen or obſerved. *' Generally ſpeaking, 
it is not poſlible for any man, at all times, 
and in all cixcumſtances, to live peaceably 
avith all men. | 

The wiſeſt and beſt of men have their 
failings and imperfections. They cannot 
manage ſo nicely and equally, at all 
times, as never to ſpeak a fooliſh word, 
or never to do a fooliſh thing. — 
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Troubles and afflictions will ſometimes 
ſour their tempers: paſſions will break 
out and diſturb their reaſon; and ſome 
degree of partiality ariſing from ſelf. love 
will cloud their underſtandings. A ſud- 
den heat will tranſport them; an unex. 
pected accident ſurprize them. Or, if no 
ſuch caſe happens, yet doubts and perplex- 
ities will ariſe in matters of difficulty, and 
mingle with their wiſeſt and cooleſt rea- 
ſonings. Hence, unleſs their prudence 
be very extraordinary, and their caution 
more than human, ſome miſtake will 
creep in, ſome offence be committed, a 
quarrel enſue, and for ſome time at leaſt 
they will not live peaceably with all men, 
Into ſome ſuch principle as this we muſt 
reſolve the warm debates, eager diſputes, 
and at length open breaches, between 
very wile and good men; as between St. 
Paul and St. Barnabas, and ſome others. 
Such inſtances are not to be drawn into ex- 
amples, but they may ſerve to very good 
uſe when applied to the purpoſes of hu- 
mility. 'They may ſhew us what we are 
at beſt, and may awaken our caution, 
conſidering what mfirmities we carry 
about with us; and that neither the dear- 
eſt of friends, nor the beſt of men, can be 
infallibly ſecure of their own temper and 
conduct, but may tranſgreſs ſometimes, 
either giving or taking needleſs offence, 
andl falling out with each other. 

But were this the worſt of the caſe, or 
had good men none to deal with but ſuch 
as themſelves, they might, and would, for 
the molt part, live very peaceably ; their 
differences would be few, and thoſe ſoon 
ended and amicably compoſed. But they 
are obliged to live in a wicked world, 
which will induftriouſly labour to moleſt 
and grieve them: and, notwithſtanding 
their beſt endeavours to be kind and 
friendly, will find, or make ſome occaſion 
of quarrel with them. The humours and 
follies of mankind are ſo many and vari- 
ous, their capacities ſo different, and their 
opinions and taſte of things ſo unlike, and 
even contrary to each other; that it 1s 
often impoſlible in the nature of the thing, 
to pleaſe all, or not to offend ſome, how- 
ever accurate and careful we be in our 
conduct. What fence can there be againſt 
the ignorance and ſtupidity of one who 
canrot, or againſt the prejudice and per- 
verſeneſs of another who will not, under- 
ſtand the good-will - we bear him, nor 
diſtinguiſh between love and hatred, be- 
tween good and evil? How ſhall a man 


guard againſt the miſconſtructions of _ 
the 


erm. I. 
the ill effects of the ſpleen; the deſigns 


of ambition and ſelf-intereſt ; or the ex- 
travagancesof pride ? How ſhall he eſcape, 
if one ſhall injure him, out of covetouſneſs ; 
and becauſe he has injured him, hate him, 
and take ail occaſions of deſtroying him ? 
How ſhall he be ar peace, if ſome be angry 
with him for being richer, others for being 
wiſer, and others for being better than 
themſelves ? or, to name no more, how 
ſhall he ſteer between two contending 
parties, where he can neither be neuter, 
nor comply with either, without offending 
one or both? I mention not the curſed 
practices of incendiaries, who, out of ſet 


| purpoſe and deſign, ſtudy to ſet men at 


variance by whiſpers and rumours, by in- 
ſizuations and forgeries, by aggravating 
circumſtances that are, and feigning thoſe 
that are not: theſe, and many other 
conſiderations, may hinder the wiſeſt and 
cooleſt of men from living peaceably with 
all men. 

Add to this, what has been before hint- 
ed, that if it were poſſible, in the nature 
of the thing, by yielding and complying, to 
pleaſe all men; yet we cannot in reaſon 
and conſcience, as men, or as Chriſtians, 
comply any farther than is reaſonable, 
equitable, and pious. It therefore any will 
be ſo unjuſt (and many ſuch there will be) 
as to refuſe to be on any terms of peace 
with us, unleſs we violate our conſciences 
and fin againſt God; if they expect to be 
applauded and encouraged in their fond 
humours and paſſions; to be careſſed in 
their vices, gratified in their luſts and 
vanities, and to be ſoothed and flattered 


to their own deſtruction ; if they will not 


be friends with us unleſs we ſay as they 
ſay, and do as they do, and come into 
their ſchemes, however unjuſtifiable and 
unreaſonable, wicked or impious ; if theſe, 
or ſuch like conditions and articles of 
peace, be impoſed, and rigorouily exacted 
of us, how ſhall we contrive to live peace- 
ably with all men? And yet he muſt have 
en very happy indeed in his company, 
who has not often met with ſuch caſes, or 
not meet with them almoſt every 
day, if he be one of much buſineſs, and 
of a large and general acquaintance. 
From all which it appears, how impoſli- 
le it is, even for the beſt of men, at all 
times, and in all circumſtances, to /ive 
peaceably avith all min. Yet, potwith- 
ding, we are to uſe our ſincere en- 
eavours to do what we can; and no pre- 
tence whatever can excuſe us from doing 
4 much as lieth in us, towards living peace- 
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ably with all men. What this is, I am 
now to conſider under my ſecond general 
head, which is, | 

II. To ſhew the particular duties and 
offices implied in the duty of peaceable- 
neſs, and therein to Jay down rules and 
directions for a peaceable conduct. 

The duty of living peaceably is of ſo 
large and comprehenſive a nature, and 
implies ſo many particulars, that it were 
endleſs almoſt to enter into the detail of 
them. They may be referred to two 
general heads, the firſt relating to the 
inward temper, the ſecond to the outward - 
carriage. | | 

1. As to the inward temper of mind, 
two things are requiſite. One, that a 
man be free from unruly appetites, 
luſts, and paſſions ; the other, that he be 
endowed with a large and diffuſive chari- 
ty, having a tender concern for the pre- 
ſent and future welfare of mankind. 

Firſt, The peaceable man muſt in the 
firſt place be free from the dominion of 
unruly appetites, luſts, and paſſions, He - 
muſt ſuppreſs envy, curb the exceſſes of 
ſelf- love, and above all things labour to 
mortify and bring down his pride. Ever 
luſt, paſſion, or inordinate affection, was 
to create diſcord, and to ſow diſſenſion. 
From whence come avars and fightings 
among you, ſaitu St. James, ch. iv. 1. 
come they not hence, even e, your * ? 
From luſt of pleafure, which is ſenſuality; 
from luſt of riches, which is covetouſneſs; 
from luſt of power and greatneſs, which 
is ambition or pride, the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt contentious of any. By pride only, 
ſays the Wiſe Man, cometh contention 
(Prov. xiii. 10.) ; meaning chiefly or 
principally. It is the pride of the heart 
which commonly begins and carries on a 
quarrel, and blows it up to the height; 
not but that envy, malice, hatred, and 
other vile affections, have a hand in molt 
differences; but pride goes * with all, 
and helps to inflame them, This is that 
root of bitterneſs which lies deep in our 
nature, which ſeems in a manner to be 
born and bred up with us; which, like 
poiſon, ſpreads itſelf through men of all 
ranks and orders; which, of all other 
vices and follies, is the greateſt, and com- 
moneſt; and of which every one almoſt, 
more or leſs, has a ſhare. It is one of the 
firſt things that we take up, and the laſt 
which we lay aſide. Eaſy it is to be in- 
fected with it, hard to diſcover it, and yet 
harder to cure it. Special care therefore 
muſt be taken to find out this lurking viper 
in 
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in our boſoms, and to caſt it far from us. 
There can be no peace where this reigns. 
There will be ſtrife, bitterneſs, and per- 
petual feuds, wherever perſons of proud 
and haughty ſpirits meet. The peaceable 
man then muſt have a mind clear of all 
luſts and inordinate affections; but eſpe- 
cially of pride, the devil's fin, which 
made war in heaven, and does the like on 
earth, and will for ever foment the diſ- 
cord, and fill up the miſery of hell. 
Secondly, Beſides this negative diſpoſi- 
tion in order to peace, a man mult farther 
be endowed with a large diffuſive charity, 
having a tender love and concern for man- 
kind. This will both incline him to 
peaceableneſs, and alſo fix its due bounds 
and meaſures, as before hinted. This 
will prevent his engaging as party in any 
conteſts, excepting only ſuch as are for 
the glory of God, and the good of men. 
One of this principle will have no quarrel 
with the men, but with their vices; no 
hatred to them, but to their faults. He 
will never commence a difference, but 


with reluctance; nor carry it on, but with 


juſtice; nor let it end, but in charity. He 
will not lengthen it beyond what 1s rea- 
ſonable and neceſſary ; nor puſh matters 
to extremities, but rather drop the con- 
teſt than exceed in it. He will firſt con- 
ſider, what good may be done by it; and 
next, by what fair methods it may moſt 
eaſily and ſpeedily be attained. In fine, 


a lover of mankind will be meek and 


gentle, courteous and affable, juſt, hum- 
ble, and merciful, which are all amiable 
qualities, and make for peace; contri- 
buting to the beginning, the growth and 
the perfection of it. Having thus briefly 
conſidered what is implied in a peaceable 
temper, I come next to ſhew, 

2. Wherein conſiſts a peaceable car- 
riage. This is the ſuperſtructure, where- 
of the other is the foundation. If that be 
well laid, this will eaſily be built upon it, 
and requires only prudence to complete it. 
It conſiſts of many particulars, as well as 
the former, which may, 1 think, be redu- 
ced to theſe three heads. 

1. That we give no needleſs offence. 

2. That we take none. 

3. That, when any has been either 
given or taken, we put a flop to it as 
ſoon as may be. The two firſt are ne- 
ceſſary for the preventing of differences; 
the laſt for compoſing them; which, 
though it be needful only upon ſome fai- 
lure in the former, yet will be needful 
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enough, and what we ſhall frequently have 


occaiion for. 

1. I ſay, the man of a peaceable car. 
riage muſt be cautious not to give offence 
when needleſs, or, when it may innocent- 
ly be ſpared. This implies that he be 
careful to injure no man's perſon by un- 
juſt violence; nor his reputation by re. 
viling or ſlander ; nor his outward condi- 
tion and circumſtances by deceit, fraud, 
or circumvention. And this 1s the loweſt, 
though not the ſmalleſt part of a peace. 
able man's character. Farther; all ar- 
rogance, rudeneſs, and boaſting, are 
hereby condemned as enemies to pence, 
To which head may be referredthe heing 


too aſſuming, and forward in giving opi- 


nion or advice, intruding into things 
above him, or that do not belong to him, 
and being too haſty in reproofs, or too 
ſevere, at improper times, or to improper 
perſons. To this we may add, that he 
ſhould uſe great compliance and conde- 
ſcenſion in all matters indifferent, readily 
agreeing to every innocent uſage, cuſtom, 
faſhion, or ceremony of the age, or the 

lace he lives in: not affecting to 

e wiſer in little things than others his 
contemporaries, or thoſe before him; not 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf by fingularities of 
behaviour, or other niceties of ſmall con- 
fideration. In a word, in all matters of 
liberty, he ought to yield and comply, 
avoiding the extremes of moroſeneſs, ri- 
gour, and ſeverity. If a ſuperior, not to 
{train authority too high, not to carry it 


too far, nor to chooſe to effect by threats 


and menaces, what may better be com- 
paſſed by milder and gentler methods. 
If an inferior, not to inſiſt on every nicety 
of privilege, nor rudely to reflect on, and 
cenſure, authority; not to diſpute any 
point beyond what is juſt, decent, and 
modeſt; nor to be too ſevere in expoling 
the failings, and prying into the real or 
imaginary miſtakes, of his governors. If 
an equal, not to affect a tuperiority in 
place, nor to be too critically exact in 
weighing his own pretences and merits; 
but to be complaiſant and yielding in 
matters of ceremony and reſpect ; in ho- 
nour, preferring others before him ; and 
in any doubtful caſe, rather receding from 
what might ſtrictly be his right, than in- 
ſiſting ſo far upon it as to endanger his 
charity. Theſe, and the like meaſures of 
conduct, are very requiſite, if we would 
live ſo as to give no offence to any. 


2. Another part of the peaccable man's 
A 2 : character 
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character is, not to take offence; eſpecial- 
ly in ſmall matters, which are hardly 
worth a wiſe man's notice. This, per- 
haps, is a harder taſk than the former. 
Many are cautious enough as to the 
matter of giving an afront, who yet know 
not how to take one; the reaſon of which 
ſeems to be this, that civil or genteel car- 
riage, or a care fulneſs to offend nu man, 
is creditable and reputable, and many 


would uſe it for that fingle reaſon; but 


to paſs by an offence, or to bear an in- 
jury, however ſligat and trivial, accord- 
ing to the fooliſh maxims of the world, is 


thought a diſparagement; and fo bears 


hard upon any man who has not a very 
good ſenſe of things, or has not conquer- 
ed his pride: and hence, perhaps, it is, 
that many, who would not willingly be 
the firſt occaſion of a quarrel, yet come 
eaſily into one upon a flight provocation. 
This is certainly a great fault, and what 
ſhould carefully be avoided by him that 
would live peaccably with all men. We 
are to bear one another's infirmities, and 
to paſs by each other's failings. There 


can be no peace without this in ſuch a 


world as ours 15. The caſe 15 plainly thus : 
The generality of mankind will never be 
wiſe enough, nor good enough, to carry 
on an innocent, inoffenfive, and unblame- 
able converſation. Some flaw or other in 
their humour and conduct will diſcover it- 
ſelf frequently, which a good man will 
paſs over, thinking it a greater fault to 
reſent ſuch matters, than to offend by 
them. Some will be fooliſh and incon- 
ſiderate in diſcourſe, raſh and bold in their 
cenſures, rude and unmannerly in their 
reflections; others will be as Wing 
in behaviour, not paying the reſpect 
which is juſtly due, nor obſerving a de- 
cency, or any rules of decorum. Theſe, 
and a thouſand other ſuch petty affronts 
and injuries, a man muſt expect to meet 
with, who converſes much in the world. 
And what ſhould he do in ſuch caſes ? 


Would it not be a vain and fooliſh thing 


to reſent ſuch trifles ? Can there be any 
end of differences if this be done ? Is it 
not much better to pity and pardon all 
ſuch ſlight and trivial provocations ? Can 
all men be wiſe? Will ever all men be 
ood ? Should we not make allowances 
or education, for temper, for cuſtom, for 
frailty? Have we not all our paſſions and 
infirmities, our humours, our follies, which 
cannot perfectly be cured? We may as 

n alter ſome men's complexions and 
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features, as make them change their hu. 
mour or manner. And perhaps fomething 
there is in moſt men particular to them, 
which they are tenacious of; and they 
have as much right to be fo, as others 
have to cenſure them for it. In theſe, 
and the hke caſes, we are to remember 
the Apoſtle's rule, to bear the infirmities 
of the weak ; and though they are neither 


| fo wiſe, nor even ſo good, as they ſhould 


be, yet to have patience with them, and 
not to make them worſe by indiſereet and 
rigorous proceedings. If any are too ea- 
ger and paſſionate, give them time to cool, 
and conſider farther: if they are ſtiff and 
untractable, wait till they may ſoften, and 
become more pliable: if they are preju- 


diced and prepoſſeſſed, have patience wick 


them till their underſtanding may clear 


up, and years may wear out their preju- 


dices: inſtruction and gentle uſage may 
help towards it, when oppoſition and ſe- 
verity would but rivet them the cloſer, 
and harden them the more in them. Let 


not any man be offended at a few fooliſh - 


words, or a diſreſpecful look or geſture, 
A lover of peace will have ſo much good 
nature, as to impute them rather to the 
indiſcretion, than ill-will, of the offender ; 
and ſo much charity as to forgive ſuch 
ſlight treſpaſſes, though really deſigned 
and proceeding from ſome grudge and ha- 
tred. Nay, though reproached and re- 
viled in ſome grievous manner, he will 
pity the offender, deſpiſe the malice, and 
return good for evil ; as a kind phyſician, 
when he finds his patient diſordered and 
raving, is not angry with him, but pities 
him the more, and takes the more pains 
to heal him. There is nothing in this 
procedure but what is juſt, equitable, and 
Chriſtian. If all men cannot be wile, let 
thoſe that can, be ſo both for themſelves 
and others, and ſupply their want of good 
nature and prudence by the abundance of 
their own, Mot quarrels might be pre- 
vented by a diſcreet management on 
either ſide ; as the ſending of a challenge 
would make no duel, were there none to 
accept it. There are few. people ſo un- 
tractable but may be kept in temper by z 
wiſe management. Sometimes their paſ- 
fions may * ſuffered to ſpend themſelves; 
and then it is only waiting a while, aud 


ſwer may pacify them, or a ſmile divert 
them, or a ſeeming compliance, or ſome 
obliging courteſy, diſarm them. Thus the 
fallies of ill-nature or peeviſhneſs, like 


ſome 
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ſome jarring notes, may, by a ſkilful 
hand, be ſo artfully ſet and played, as not 
to hinder the harmony of ſociety, but 
fometimes to make it even the ſweeter. If 
any aſk how far we ought to carry our 
compliance, and what ſorts of affronts or 
injuries, or how many, we ſhould thus 
bear with ; the anſwer may be underſtood 


from the meaſures laid down above. We 


are to conſider in thoſe caſes, whether we 
can do more good to the world, or more 
honour to God, by reſenting and taking 
notice of any injury, than by paſling it 
by: and upon this are to determine what 
And if we lay aſide prejudice and 


will not be difficult to know how we ought 
to ſteer in caſes of this nature. We are 
to remember, that ſuch reaſons as theſe, 
we are injured, we are provoked, or the 


man deſerves to be puniſhed, and the like, 


are no ſufficient reaſons of reſentment to 
wiſe or good men. But if they can do 
more good by reſenting the offence, and 
puniſhing the offender, than otherwiſe, 
then they not only may, but ought to do 
ſo much for the ſecond rule of 
peaceable conduct, in order to prevent 
needleſs quarrels. | 

3. The third is in order to compoſe 


them: that, if any needleſs offence has 


been either given or taken, that we en- 
deavour to put a ſtop to it as ſoon as may 


be. If a difference is already begun, 


ſtifle it in the birth, and ſuffer it not to 


proceed farther. This implies a willing - 


neſs and readineſs to acknowledge and 
confeſs any miſtake committed by chance, 
by indiſcretion, by paſſion, or frailty ; to 
alk pardon for it, and to offer any rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction, in order to reconcile- 
ment. A peaceable man, in this caſe, 
will not think it below him to own his 
fault, though it be to an equal or toan in- 
ferior, nor to make the firſt ſtep toward 
reconciliation. He will rather exceed 
than come ſhort in his reparation for it, 


and will chooſe with Zaccheus, rather to 


reſtore four fold for any injury done, than 
to continue it, or defend it. There are 
ſome proud and haughty ſpirits who will 
never own themſelyes to have committed 
a fault, but are ſure to make the thing 
much worſe, by pretending to juſtify it. 
What was at firſt, perhaps, but an indiſ- 
cretion, 15 hereby made their crime : and 
they, are much more unjult in defending 
what they have done, than at firſt in 
doing it. The foundation of all this is 
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pride and folly; and it is hard to ſay whe- 
ther ſuch conduct be more injurious or 
more fooliſh, or whether it makes a man 
more hated or deſpiſed. - Be it which it 
will, a lover of peace will abhor ſuch 
practices, and will neither be afraid nor 


aſhamed to own that he has done amif, 


and to aſk pardon for it. This is a point 
of good breeding and civility, as well az 


of juſtice and charity. And conſidering 


our ſundry failings and infirmities, and 
how, in many things, in this ſenſe alſo, 
abe offend all, it is ſo neceſſary a point of 
Chriſtian and peaceable conduct, that 
there could be no eaſy and quiet living in 
the world without it. Having thus ſheyn, 
in the general, what we may and ought 
to do, in order to live peaceably with all 
men, give me leave now only, in the 

III. Third and laſt place, to apply the 
general rules to ſome — caſes and in- 
ſtances, particularly to what the preſent 
occaſion offers to us. Our differences 
with one another are commonly of three 
ſorts; religious, political, and perſonal, 
The firſt about religion, the ſecond about 
matters of ſtate, the third about meum and 
tuum, or ſome rights and privileges be- 
tween man and man. 

1. As to religious differences, they are 
generally the fierceſt, and laſt the longell, 
and are of fatal conſequence to peace and 
happineſs : and therefore certainly ought, 
as much as in us lies, to be prevented or 
compoſed by us. I will not take upon me 
to ſay what our governors in church or 
ſtate might, or ſhould, do in order to it: 
they have done a great deal, and they 
may perhaps do more, when affairs are 


more ſettled, and men's paſſions cool, and 


times more favourable for it. What con- 
cerns us as private men, is, ſo to defend 
our religion, and to maintain the true 
faith and worſhip, by diſcourſe or writing, 
as not to loſe our charity. Religion 1a 
cauſe that deſerves our zeal; and if many 
will be offended with us for telling them 
the truth, and not complying with ſuch 
errors as would lead both to their and our 
deſtruction, the fault is their on; we 
ſhould till, as much as lieth in us, lire 
peaceably with them. Not by betraying 
the cauſe of Chriſt, not by ceaſing to ca- 
tend earneſtly for the faith, which was ont 
delivered to the ſaints, not by pleading for 
amendments and alterations in the pure 

and beſt conſtituted church of any in the 
world; but by condeſcending to hearken 


to and anſwer any modeſt ſcruples, by 
meekne 
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orbearance, nat rendering evil for evil, or 
railing for railing, but contrariæviſe bleſſing. 
This is as much as in us hes as private 
h perſons, towards living peaceably with 
pr them that diſſent from us. Something 
5, more lies in them, who have no unlawful 
nt t>rms5 ot COMMUNION impoſed 5 and there - 


43 fore might, and ſhould, give up their pre- 
0 juices, and ſubmit to lawful authority, 
nd and wholeſome order for the church's 
ſo, peace. However, conſidering the pre- 


of railing bias, which education, cultom, 
wo nd prejudice, lay upon weak minds, 
iu eſpecially when they have neither leiſure 
m, por capacity to know better; and con- 
pht fdering that mild and gentle ulage may 
all poſſibly win ſome over, whom reviling and 
adeneſs would but harden and render 
the worſe ; it is certainly a Chriſtian duty not 
in⸗ oupbraid and provoke them, not to be bit- 
ſent er againſt them, but rather to wait with 
ces atience till God may open their eyes, or 
Iree un their hearts: to whoſe mercy we 
nal, jould therefore leave them, and in the 
out Prean while take care of our own ſouls. 
and but, | | 
he. 2. Another ſort of differences, near <5 
atal as the former, and in ſome reſpects 
are pore ſo, are thoſe among ourſelves, of 
get, Wc fame church and intereſt, our party- 
and ferences, How have theſe ſoured 
glu, en's tempers, inflamed their paſſions, 
od or Ind almoſt eaten out the heart of Chriſt- 
n me n charity! I have not time, nor words, 
ih or lament the viſible decay of religion and 
0 it: lty, owing to thoſe heats and animoſi- 
they es ſo rife amongſt us: the whole nation 
s arc bit, and every good man mourns in 
and cret for it. We ſhall not, I am afraid, 
tcon- hat theſe eager conteſts are founded 
efend ier ia a true love for our own country 
true particular, or for mankind in general; 
iting, that our zeal ariſes from a real concern 
n 15a roth, for juſtice, or for charity. What 
many uth is there in applauding or condemn- 
them gat all adventures, as well perſons as 
h ſuch uss, as they are for or againſt one fide ? 
nd our at juſtice in reviling and abuſing one 
1; we er with odious diſtinctions, and 
s, live Wing peaceable men into one ſide or 
raying ler, even againſt their wills, and then 
to cor- n 2 black character upon them ? 
ar ct bat charity in hating and reviling great 
ing for aders before we know them; making 
pureſt T nerit, in a manner, conſiſt in I know 
in the chat names, confounding the diſtinct- 
earken 


3 of praiſe and diſpraiſe, virtue and 
les, by 
eekne 
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vice, good and evil? But I ſhall urge this 
no farther, conſidering how tender a point 
I am now upon ; and that though it moſt 
of all deſerves cenſure, yet perhaps can 
leaſt bear it, I ſhall but juſt offer a hint 
or two to well-diſpoſed perſons in relation 
to their conduct, that they may not fo- 
ment or increaſe thoſe diſferences which 
they cannot cure. The beſt way, cer- 


tainly, for private men, is to be as little 


concerned in thoſe diſputes as may be; to 
leave the government, and the affairs of 


it, quietly and contentedly in the hands 


wherein God has placed them; to be mo- 
deſt and candid in their cenſures of, ſub- 


miiſive and courteous in their carriage to, 


all without diſtinction: to let angry men 
enjoy their own opinions; and, inſtead of 


employing their time and thoughts about 


matters, which tend only to ſtir up their 
paſſions, and cannot profit them, to mind 
their own buſineſs ; and above all, to mind 
the one thing needful, which is ſo ſeldom 


thought of amidſt all our heats and con- 


teits, if not about trifles, yet trifles in 
compariſon, While we are engaging 
with ſuch warmth and eagerneſs about the 
affairs of this life, it might abate our fer- 
vour to conſider how little a time we have 
to ſojourn here, and how great a work we 
have upon our hands; and of what mo- 
ment it is to go cool and quiet hence, if 
ever we hope to find a place within 
the calm and peaceful manſions of the 

bleſſed, | | 
3. And laſtly, a word or two about pri- 
vate differences between man and man, 
and then I ſhall have done. Theſe are 
many and various, and would be of dan- 
gerous conſequence to the public, were it 
not, that under a wiſe and good govern- 
ment, when gentler methods fail, they 
may at leagth be judicially and authori- 
tatively determined. This is the beſt hu- 
man means to keep a wicked world in or- 
der : it ſecures, in a great meaſure, the 
outward peace of ſociety, and makes ſome 
amends for the want of univerſal juſtice 
and charity. Were the rules, before gi- 
ven, univerſally received and practiſed, 
there would be leſs occaſion for judicial 
proceedings; but fince this 15 a happinels 
not to be expected on this fide heaven, 
and that, as the world 15 now, there could 
be no comfortable living without courts 
of juſtice, we may be highly thankful, 
that in a caſe of ſo great neceility, we 
have ſo good a remedy. A peaccable 
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man, however, will yet be tender of hav- 
ing recourſe to a method, that is deſigned 
only as a reſerve for the laſt extremity. 
He will hear ſome time, and ſuffer wrong; 
paſs by little treſpaſſes, and overlook 
ſome injuries; rather than bring trouble 
and expence upon, and occaſion ill- blood 
amongſt, his neighbours. Small damages 
may be faſtained, and even greater loſſes 
may be repaired, but it is hard ever to re- 
pair a breach of charity. He will, there- 
fore, though the cauſe be weighty and 
conſiderable, try all gentle methods firit 
to win over an adverſary; and if matters 
can thus be amicably adjuſted, and the 
point ſecured, he obtains his right, and 
keeps a friend at the ſame time, and nei- 
ther endangers. his own, nor another's 
charity. If, after all, the faireſt offers of 
accommodation be rejected, and he muſt 
ſubmit to a ſmaller evil to prevent a great- 
er ; he will ſtill remember to proceed as 
becomes a man, and a Chriſtian ; with no 
hatred and revenge towards his adverſary, 
with no railing and bitterneſs, but witn an 
upright intention, and a calm and ſedate 
temper of mind. He will uſe none bat fair 
and juſt methods; will ſuborn no witneſ- 
ſes; nor attempt to praiſe upon juries ; 
will not diſguiſe the real truth, nor act 
againſt it; will ſeek juſtice only, and 
abide by it. And when at length his cauſe 
ſhall be decided by a competent authority, 
though it ſhould happen to be againſt him, 
he will patiently and readily ſubmit to it, 
and not take upon him to cenſure the pro- 
- ceedings of the court, or to be wiſer than 
his judges. Or if ſentence ſhall be given 
in favour of him, he will not inſult or 
triumph over his adverſary, but be willing 
and ready ever after to do him any good 
offices, and to live in entire peace and 
- friendſhip with him. With theſe cau- 
tions, and with this temper, Chriſtians 
may go to law with Chriſtians, and be 
blameleſs. Yet I muſt obſerve, that 
however one of the contending parties 
may be of this temper, yet it rarely, or 
perhaps never happens, that both are ſo. 
For if neither deſire any thing but what 
is fair and honeſt; if they are both will- 
ing to comply with any peaceable mea- 
ſures, and are in perfect charity with 
each other; it is hard to imagine how 
any quarrel can ariſe between them, or, 
however, proceed fo far as to a judicial 
hearing. There ſeems to be but one caſe 
where this can happen: and that is, 
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when the matter of controverſy is very 
intricate and perplexed, and the reaſons 
ſeemingly equal on both ſides. Here both 
may amicably conſent to refer the mat. 
ter to a legal trial, and ſo finally deter. 


mine it. And yet even in this caſe, there | 
is another more friendly and leſs expen- 


five way, which may do as well; and that 
15 taking private counſel of men learned 
in the law, and ſubmitting to an arbitra. 
tion. But enough of this, 

Having thus briefly endeavoured to 
lay down the rules and meaſures of 2 
peaceable conduct, both general and ſpe. 
cial ; I ſhall now cloſe all with a conſider. 
ation or two, to induce us to the obſer. 
vance of them. We are born into a world, 
where there is no {uch thing as joy, com- 
fort, or ſecurity, but in peace and unity, 
Hiſtories of times paſt may inform us, 
reaſon may perſuade us, or experience 
convince us, that diviſions are always de- 
ſtructive and pernicious, are the preſages 
and cauſes of approaching ruin ; and how- 
ever ſome may take delight in them for a 
time, who were the firſt authors of them, 
yet at length they fall heavy on theit own 
heads, and are fatal to themſelves. None 
are gainers hereby at laſt, but the com- 
mon enemy of mankind ; whoſe buſineſs 
it is to ſet us at variance with each other, 
that he may the ſooner, and the more ef. 
fectually deſtroy all. Conſider, farther, 
that we are ſent into this life in order to 
a better, and are here only in a ſtate of 
trial and probation. While we are ftriv- 
ing and contending with each other about 
triſles, the great buſineſs of religion is al- 
moſt at a ſtand, and nothing in a manner 
done to prepare for eternity. Life 1; 
ſhort, time wears away, and death ap- 
proaches, and all our great matters are to 
come hereafter. A tew years muſt end 
our petty differences: we muſt ſleep in 
the duſt together, and within a while 
awake to judgment. Then what proft 


ſhall we find in all thoſe vain janglings | 


and contentions with each other: begun 
in folly, nurſed up by pride, and at length 
ending in miſery, eternal miſery ? May 
theſe and the like conſiderations ſerve to 
moderate our heats, and teach us to put 
axzvay from us all bitterneſs and wrath, gud 
anger, aud clamaur, aud evil-ſpearing, with 
all malice; to be hind one to another, tender. 


hearted, forgiving one another, as we hope. 


that God for Chriſt's ſake may forgive ai. 
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The Duty of Keeping the Heart; and 


the Importance of it illuſtrated, from 
the Dependance of our Religious 
Conduct, in Faith and Practice, on 
the inward Frame and Diſpoſition 
of the Mind. 


Prov. iv. 23. 


Keep thy heart with all diligence: for out of it 
are the iſſues of life. | 


uon the many wiſe and admirable 

precepts giveu us by king Solomon, 
there is none more worthy of our obſerv- 
ation than this which I have here re- 
cited, We are exhorted, in holy Scrip- 
ture, to keep our tongues from evil, and 
our eyes from wandering after inſnaring 
objects; to keep our feet from going 
aſtray, to take heed to our ways, and to 
ponder our paths: but the ſhorteſt and 
the ſureſt rule 1s, to keep our hearts; to 
ſet a diligent wagch there, where all our 
works and ways begin, and from whence 
they all derive their moral quality. 4 
gud man, out of the good treaſure of his 


heart, bringeth forth that which is god: 


and an evil man, out of the evil treaſure of 
bis heart, bringeth forth that which is evil 
(Luke, vi. 45-) : which is the ſame in 
effect with what is obſerved in the text, 
that out of the heart are the ies of life. 
From thence proceeds all that is blamea- 
le or praiſe-worthy in us : and accord- 
ing as we are more or leſs careful in keep- 
ing or regulating the heart, ſo will our 
lives and converſation be better or worſe, 
By the heart, we are to underſtand the 
frame, diſpoſition, and temper of the 
foul or mind. As the head is ſometimes 
uled to ſignify the ſeat of reaſon and 
thought; ſo the heart very oft denotes the 
ſeat of the affections, paſſions, and deſires. 
The philoſophy of this way of ſpeaking is 
wiat we need not concern ourſelves with. 
Itis ſufficient to obſerve, that this is fre- 
quently, or generally, the Scripture no- 
tion of the word heart. Inſtances are fo 


many, and fo eaſily occur, that it wonld 


only miſpending time, and treſpaſſing 
on the audience, to produce any. Not .0 
trouble ourſelves, therefore, with the dif- 
rent ſanſes of interpreters upon the text, 
the moſt obvious and natural meaning of 
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it appears to be this: that we ought, with 


the utmoſt care and application, to attend 
to and regulate the inward frame, tem- 
per, and diipoſition of our minds ; for this 
very good reaſon, becaùſe the whole 
courſe and tenor of our lives and conver- 
ſations, and conſequently our happineſs 


and miſery, depend upon it. Keep thy 


heart with all diligence : for out of it are 
the iſſues of life, 

'The reaſon or foundation of the pre- 
cept is put laſt in the text: but, in treat- 
ing of it, it will be convenient to invert 
the order, and to conſider it firſt. 'The 
precept, being a practical inference, may 
moſt naturally follow after, as the con- 
cluſion follow the premiſes : and we ſhall 
the more eaſily apprehend what is im- 
plied or contained in the precept, after we 
have ſeen what foundation it has in the 
nature and reaſon of things. I ſhall 
therefore endeavour to ſhew, | 

I. How the ues of liſe, in a religious 
reſpect, depend upon the heart. And, 

II. What is implied or contained in the 
precept of the text - Keep thy heart with 
all diligence. | | 

I. I ſhall endeavour to ſhew how the 
Mes of life, in a religious reſpect, depend 
upon the heart. | 

All things relating to our religious con- 
duct are reducible either to ſome matter 
of belief or practice: ſomething to be be- 
lieved or done. We are therefore to con- 
ſider how far either our belief or practice 
is ſubje& to be influenced by the heart; 
that is, by the affections and inclinations, 
the drift and bent of our minds. 

1. To begin with belief. How much 


that depends upon the temper and diſpo- 
ſition of the heart, is very eaſily ſeen from 


Scripture, and hiſtory, and from daily ex- 
perience. Our bleſſed Lord hath told 
us, that if any man will do his auill, he ſpall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God 
(John, vu. 17.) ; intimating, that the be- 
lief of goſpel truths depends much on the 
diſpoſition which men are in to receive 
them. It the heart be well affected to- 
wards them, they wiil. find eaſy admit- 
tance : but if the hart be diſaffected, or 
has entertained ad averſion to them; it 
will be the hardeſt thing in the world to 
prevail tor their reception, It was with 


a view to this that our bleſſed Saviour (aid 


in another place, I hose. ver ſpall not receir e 
the kingdom of God as alittle child, he jhall 
uot exter therein (Mark, x. 15.) ; iaſinuat- 
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ing, that ſimplicity of mind and heart, 
free from prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, is 
highly requiſite for the receiving of the 
truth. How readily did Nathaniel believe 
in Chriſt! The reaſon was, that he was a 
man without guile : he had an honeſt and 
upright heart, no ſiniſter or ſecular ends 
to ſerve, no evil affections to millead him; 
therefore was he fitly diſpoſed both to be- 
heve and embrace the goſpel. But the 
Scribes and Phariſees were men of cor- 
rupt hearts and ſecular aims; full of am- 
bition, avarice, and pride, and other vile 
affections. This rendered them utterly 
averſe to the goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt: and 
accordingly miracle upon miracle, and all 
the other ways and means which an all- 
wiſe God ſaw proper to make uſe of for 
their conviction, proved ineffectual. T hey 
lowed darkneſs rather than light, becauſe 
their deeds avere evil, The ſame, or the 
like account, may be given of the Gen- 
tiles, thoſe that rejected the offers of life 
and happineſs by the goſpel. They want- 
ed not ſufficient means of conviction ; but 
they would not believe what lay ſo croſs 
to the inclinations and paſſions of their 
corrupt hearts. The caſe of many Wo 
reject Chriſtianity in general, or reform- 
ed Chriſtianity in particular, is reſolvable 
alſo into ſome evil affection or inclination of 
the heart. Why do the Jews, Pagans, 
or Mahometans perſiſt in their errors, re- 
ſpectively, but becauſe education, autho- 
rity, prepoſſeſſion, and prejudice, have in- 
clined them to think in ſuch a way; and 
inclination has grown up into a ſtanding 
and unalterable perſuaſion? Why do the 
Romaniſts adhere to their erroneous te- 
nets, ſo contradictory, m my of them, to 
Scripture, and antiquity, and even to 
common ſenſe, but that thew hearts and 
affections are tied and buwed down to 
them by the weight of education, cuſtom, 
reputation, intereſt, or other the like pre- 
judices and ſecular inducements? As to 
particular men, it would be endlets to ob- 
ſerve how their affections and paſſions 
have often had the greateſt hand in their 
opinions. Ambition and vain- glory, ma- 
lice and revenge, luſt and avarice, have, 
in all ages, produced pernicious and mon- 
ſtrous tenets. There is hardly any thing 
ſo abſurd, but ſome or other may be 
brought to believe it, provided their af- 
fections and paſſions lean towards it, and 
b come parties in it. Were it not for 


this, cur underſtlandings, weak as they 
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are, would very ſeldom deceive us. lo. 
norance is not the principal cauſe of er. 
ror, but a forwardneſs of judging beſore 
we ſee reaſon for it; which is chiefly ow. 
ing to the corruption of the heart, inter. 
cepting the due uſe and exerciſe of on: 
rational faculties, and driving us on into 
precipitate judgments. But ] proce:d io 
conſider, what 1 principally intended, 

2. Our practice: how that, as well as 
our belief, is ſubject to be influenced hy 
the reigning paſſion or inclination of the 
heart. 'This may appear, in ſome mea. 
ſure, from what hath been already ob- 
ſerved. For, if the belief or judgment 


this may happen in points of morality, 2; 
well as in any other; and then there can 
be no queſtion, but the practice will be 
ſuitable and conformable to the perſua- 
on. If inclination and judgment, heart 
and head, both conſpire ; nothing can be 
wanting to determine the choice, and to 
influence the outward practice. 
But it remains to be conſidered, how 
far the practice is apt to be governed by 
the inclination of the heart, without the 
concurrence of the judgment, or even in 
oppoſition to it. I am not ſuppoſing 
either an impoſſible, or an uncommon 
caſe. Experience, hiſtory, and obſerya- | 
tion, may too ſadly convince us all, that 
it is neither. Men not only may be, | 
bat generally are, more ſwayed by their 
affections and paſſions than by their prin- | 
ciples : and principles are of very little 
force or efficacy, except when they fall in 
with inclination, or grow up into it. We 
may obſerve Jews and Pagans, Maho- 
metans and Chrittians, Papiſts and Pro- 
teſtants, Diſſenters and churchmen ; men 
of different principles: but the ſame in- 
clinations, affections, and paſſions, preval 
amongſt all: and he that knows human 
nature well, may paſs a truer judgment 
of any of them, than one who conhiders 
barely their reſpective principles or per- 
ſuaſions. Were we to form a judgment 
of Chriſtians in particular, from the bidde 
only, rather than from the temper and 
diſpoſition of mankind in general, we 
ſhould be widely miſtaken. There 15 the 
ſame pride and ambition, the ſame trea- 
chery and deceit, the ſame luxury and 
lewdneſs, the ſame envy and hatred, the 
ſame rancour and bitterneſs ; in a word, 
the ſame follies and vices reigning among 


* 


e ee ; 7. 
Chriſtians, as we ſhall meet with in 11 
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men. It is not their principles, but the 
diſpoſition and temper, common to them 
aud others, which for the moſt part ac- 
ate and govern them. For can we 
think, that they do not believe the reli- 
gion they profeſs? Are they ſo many hy- 
pocrites and diſſemblers, pretended Chriſt- 
lane, but real Deiſts, Pagans, or Atheiſts! 
No, certainly, but very far from it. 
They do believe, and that ſincerely too, 
the Chriſtian religion: they have not 
any doubt or ſcruple of it: they abhor 
thoſe who have : they value and efteem 
it much: would, very probably, rather 
than renounce it utterly, even die for it: 
and they hope at length to be ſaved by it. 
And yet notwithſtanding live not up to 
it, The number of Atheiſts or Deiſts, 
in our own, or other Chriſtian countries, 
b certainly very ſmail and inconſiderable. 
There are not ſo many infidels as would 
be thought ſo, or perhaps wh to be ſuch. 
Inclination and impure affection will do 
much with ſome men : but yet they can- 
not always believe, or diſbelieve, guſt what 
they pleaſe. Beſides, there is nWtempt- 
zton enough to infidelity, a very difficult 
thing to attain to in any Chriſtian coun- 
try. Men can elude their principles with 
much more eaſe than they can renounce 
tem; and therefore need not take ſanc- 
twary in atheiſm or infidelity. 

Shall we ſay, then, that Chriſtians, be- 
leving their religion in the groſs, yet un- 
lerltand not its particular doctrines ? That 
tiey do not know, for inſtance, that pride 
or luxury, av arice or intemperance, trea- 
chery or fraud, malice or revenge, is as 
oppoſite to their religion as darkneſs is to 
igit? No. This cannot be pretended. 
They know theſe things perfectly well. 
They condemn thoſe vices in others, nay 
eren in themſelves. Beſides, it muſt be own- 
edfarther, that many may have learning 
ad abilities as great as any caſuiſt ; may 
be particularly verſed in Scripture and 
moraitty; may make religion, and even 


_ practical religion, their familiar ſtudy and 
1. bulneſs; may be weekly, or daily, em- 
d Pored in inftrocting and reforming the 
I nord; and yet be ambitious and covet- 


bas, proud or luxurious, ſecular in their 
nens, and hypocritical in their pretences. 


4 ! . 
* nowiedge is one thing, and grace ano- 
be” der: orthodoxy is not probity : a ſound 
187 


ws fl may often be conſiſtent with a cor- 
* pt heart. Good principles, therefore, 
* de by no means alone ſufficient to make 
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us good men. It is not what we believe, 
but what we affect and incline to, that 
determines us. Affections actuate and 
govern the men, inſomuch that religion, 
however really and fully believed, has yet 
no force upon us, till it ſinks deep into us, 


and becomes the reigning paſſion of our 


hearts. This is fact, and the truth and 
certainty of it is, what we find and feel 
by experience. | 

J will not, however, conceal an ob- 
jection which ſeems to run counter to our 
main polition. it may be thought that 
our irregular actions are rather ultimately 
reſolvable into the falſe judgments which 
we make, than into affection or inclina- 
tion; and that the head is firſt tainted, 
and then the heart. For, it may be aſked, 


why any man is inclined to one thing 


more than to another? Is it not be- 
cauſe he ſirſt believes, or judges it to be 
good for him ? It is a maxim with divines 
and moraliſts, that we cannot chooſe evil 
but under the notion of good, having a 
principle of ſelf-love within; and that 
therefore there muſt be ſome Error in 
judgment, - before there- can be any in 


practice. This is the objeRion in its full 


force; and 1 ſhall endeavour next as full 

to anſwer it. It may be allowed, that 
ſome error in judgment always precedes 
every error in practice: and it is never- 
theleſs true, that our irregular acts are 
ultimately reſolvable into affection and in- 
clination; becauſe the error, both of 
judgment and practice, is owing to the 
corruption of the heart. The progreſs 
of the mind, in ſuch caſes, ſeems to be 


this. When ſome ſenſible good is pre- 


ſented to the eye, or to the mind, the 
man judges it to be agreeable, or pleaſant 
to the ſenſe; and ſo far judges right. Vet 
this alone would not determine his choice, 
becauſe other conſiderations, more, or 
more weighty, might keep him from it. 
But he dwelis upon the thought till his 
heart is inflamed : then he chooſes, and 
not till then. If he {till retained an in- 
ditference towards it, as he eaſily might; 
if he did not grow uneaſy and impatient 
for it ; he would ſtay and conſider, would 
examine all the conſequences, and be well 
aſſured, not only that the thing is pleaſant 
to ſenſe, or good in part, but that it is 


good in the whole, ſimply and abſolutely 


ſo, before he chooſes it. But the drift and 
bent of his ſoul leaning too much towards 
it, he cuts off all farther conſideration, 
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and is precipitately determined by it. 
Thus the judgment upon which the man 
acts, follows the irregular inclination. It 
is the delire, the impatience, the paſſion 
of his heart, that hurries him into it. His 
Judging the thing to be good in part, or 
in ſome reſpect, is indeed antecedent to 
the inclination, in order of nature ; but 
bis judging it to be good in the whole, 
entirely ſo, and therefore eligible, is after 
it. In a word, he believes, that to be 
beſt, and moſt eligible, which he moſt in- 
clines to; and upon this he acts. Incli- 
nation, at length, is the ruling principle; 
his heart betrays him. | 
This is applicable in a thouſand caſes, 
where men prefer temporal to eternal 
happineſs. For though they act accord- 
ing to their preſent judgment, and, as 
they think, beſt for themſelves, yet that 
preſent judgment is contrary to their 
cooler ſentiments of things, and proceeds 
entirely from the reigning paſſion of the 
heart. Here then we may diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the habitual and the occaſional 
judgments which are made. 
are what we call ſettled principles, the 
work of reaſon and thought, when the 
mind 1s cool ,and ſober : the latter are 
only particular judgments proceeding 
from ſome afſection or paſſion, as tempt- 
ations come in men's way, or as occaſion 
ſerves. To illuſtrate this by an inſtance : 
Any man who looks into his bible 
knows that adultery, or drunkenneſs, is 
a great and crying ſin; and cannot but 
judge it infinitely better to abſtain from 
it, than to run the riſk of everlaſting dam- 
nation. Theſe are his cool and ſober ſen- 


timents, the habitual and ſtanding judg- 


ment of his mind, Yet, notwithitanding, 
through the prevalency of his luſts and 
paſhons, he does the very thing which he 
condemns ; and, by ſo doing, ſhews that 


his heart has betrayed him into a preci- 


pitate judgment, contrary to what his 
reaſon and conſcience dictate to him. 
Thus he acts againſt principle, being 
driven on by a prevailing paſſion; and 
chooſes, 14 that particular inſtance, and on 
that occaſion, what he acknowledges, in 
the general, ought never to be choſen, 
This is the fallacy by which many ſo fre- 
quently and fo fatally deceive their own 
ſouls, by which they elude and defeat the 


ſettled judgments of their own minds, and 


act counter to thoſe good and ſound prin- 
ciples which they believe and maintain. 
This being a matter of great importance, 
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and well worth the conſidering, it ma 
not be amiſs to inquire a little farther . 
it; that we may the more clearly under. 
ſtand by what ſort of charm or inchant. 
ment our inclinations and affections can 
ſo work upon us, as to make us judge and 
act ſo inconſiſtently with ourſelves, It 
muſt be either by our leaving out, or tak. 
ing in, ſomething very differently from 
what we do when we form a true and 
right judgment. Now, the myſtery of the 
caſe ſeems, for the moſt part, to he in one 
or more of the thrce following particulars, 
Firſt, Either we think not at all, for 
the time, of the general principles which | 
we hold, but ſufter them to lic dormant 
and uſeleſs to us. | 
Secondly, Or, if we think of them, we 
neglect to apply them to our own parti- 
cular caſe, imagining ourſelves to be un- 
concerned in them. — 
Thirdly, Or, if we do apply them, and 
conſequently are ſelf- condemned, and 
ſenſible of it; yet we hope to repent, 
and toghe ſaved notwithſtanding. 
Firſt) It may often happen that men, 
blinded with paſſion, and hurried on by | 
their appetite, may, for ile time, entirely 
forget the good principles which they 
have. The pr:{ent object ſo fills and 
takes up the mind, that there is no room 
or place left for any thing elſe. The man 
is not at leiſure to ſtart difficulties, or 
raiſe ſcruples. The temptation is too 
near, too importunate and preſſing, to 
give any leave to think or recollect. The 
mind, in ſuch caſes, is too eager and too 
impatient to conf.ler any thing beyond 
the preſent. Thus there being an ap. 
pearance of good, but no apprehenſion of 
evil to counter-balance it ; reaſons tor the 
thing, and no reaſons thought on again 
it; fuse pleading warmly on one hand, 
while reaſon and religion are aſleep on tne 
other; ſuch being the caſe, it is ealy to 
imagine how the man muſt determine, 
He judges, indeed, right enough upon the 
preſent appearance of things: but it ib 
his own fault that things do not appear 
otherwiſe. It is his paſſion that gives the 
falſe colour to the object, and he 18 an- 
ſwerable for letting it have the aſcendant 
over him, ſo far as to ſtupify and render 
uſeleſs thoſe rational faculties which 
has given him. ; 1 
Secondly, A ſecond caſe is, when we 
notentirelyforget the good principles wiic 
we have learned, but only neglect to ap- 


is 
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This comes to paſs as often as men 
content themſelves with a looſe and ſuper- 
kcial knowledge of their own caſe, or 
temper; not 1 care fully and im- 
partially into either. Partiality, proceed- 
ng from ſelf-flattery or miſtaken ſelf- love, 
perverts their judgment; inſomuch that 
they think favourably of themſelves, 
while they do the very ſame things which 
they condemn in others; and it contri- 
hates very much towards their putting 
this cheat upon themſelves, that they are 
able to find out ſome plauſible name or 
colour for their vices. 

Aman may be very ſenſible that covet- 
cuſneſs, for inſtance, is idolatry, and 
bighly diſpleaſing to Almighty God; but 
when the caſe comes to be his own, he 
alls it not covetouſneſs, but frugality. 
Another believes pride to be an abomi- 
nable vice, equally hateful to God and 
nan: but ſtill his own pride has no ſuch 
ppearing malignity in it; it is, with him, 
wthing but magnanimity and greatneſs of 
bal. A third is firmly perſuaded that all 
nacour and malice, bitterneſs and re- 
renge, are utterly repugnant to God's 
word, and diametrically oppolite to the 
genius and ſpirit of the goſpel : but when 
te himſelf becomes guilty, he 1s not ſen- 
dle of any rancour or malice, bitterneſs 
« revenge; he is a ftranger to ſuch 


adominations, waſhes his hands of them, 


ad calls his own madneſs a juſt reſent- 
nent, for a terror to offenders, and for 
de good of the world. To add an ex- 
ple or two for farther illuſtration, A 
bigoted Romaniſt, warmed with a ſpirit 
> perſecution, wreaks his ſpleen, re- 
ſenge, and rage, trampling on the laws 
af humanity, as well as on the precepts 
the goſpel ; and yet flatters himſelf, all 
de while, that he is doing no harm, 
rnly imagining that it is nothing but a 
Rudable and becoming earneſtneſs for his 
ly religion. A zealous party-man, 
Mile he is endeavouring to turn the 
wurd upſide down, and almoſt to tear 
luman ſociety in pieces; while he deals 
boat calumnies with an undiſtinguiſhing 

„throws his arrows and firebrands 
Awad without mercy, and diſcovers all 

il qualities one ſhould expect to 
ret with in an angel of darkneſs; yet very 
Favely puts all to the account of the 
We he is engaged in; and thinks no- 
ung can be amiſs which may promote 
u meaſures and intereſts of his party. 
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Such are the falſe judgments which 
men ordinarily make, in compliance with 
their reigning paſſions. They act againſt 
their ſettled judgment and prin ples, and 
are not aware that they do ſo. They do 
not carefully examine the pulſe of their 
own hearts: they know not upon what 
ſprings they move, nor confider the ten- 
dency of their actions. Their general 
notices of good and evil are right and 
juſt; and they can apply them readily to 
every caſe but their own. There, par- 
tiality and fond felf-love forbid too ſtrict 
enquiry, and prevent the uſe and applica- 
tion of their principles. As many ſee no 
blemiſhes in their friends, or elſe invent 
ſome kind excuſes or cover for them; 
ſo theſe do with themſelves. Their faults 
would be very great ones, even themſelves 
being judges, if they were not their 
own. 

Thirdly, There is a third way which 
many have of eluding the force of their 
principles, as effectual as any, and indeed 
the moſt dangerous of all. When a caſe 
is too flagrant, and too notoriouſly wick- 
ed, to al of the more refined ways of 
evading and fruſtrating the plain rules of 
the goſpel; they have this reſerve ſtill, 
that they hope to repent ſome time or 
other, and to be ſaved at laſt. This pre- 
vails moſt with thoſe who are addicted to 
the ſins of the body, which are too groſs 
and too ſcandalous to admit of thoſe 
colourable pretences that are often made 
for the more groſs and lurking vices of 
the heart. Theſe men are ſenſible that 
they fin againſt God, and that they ex- 
poſe themſelves to the danger of hell- 
fire. But while they think the danger 
remote and diſtant, and that they have it 
in their power to prevent it when they 
pleaſe; while they have plauſible hopes (and 
what will they not think or hope, upon a 
principle of ſelf- love, and infatuated by a 
predominant paſſion?) that they may 
enjoy their ſinful pleaſures, and arrive at 
heaven notwithſtanding : I ſay, while 
they think thus, there is nothing in human 
nature forbidding ſuch a choice; a man 
may eaſily be determined ſo to act; and 
thouſands are ſo determined every day. 

Thus we ſee how the iſſues of life 
ſpring from the heart, from the predomi- 
nant affections and inclinations, in contra- 
And 
there is no difficulty in ſolving the pro- 
blem, how it comes to paſs, that the ge- 
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nerality of Chriſtians, with all their rea- aſtray, than to recover them when once 
ſo1 and underſtanding, and good princi- gone. A, 

ples about them, yet practiſe nothing leſs 2. The ſecond part, or office, implied 
than the rules of their moſt holy religion. alſo in the text, is to correct our bad in. 
If they had not contrived thoſe or the like clinations, and reduce them to reaſon, 
_ of holding the truth in unrighteouſ- | 
nels, of retaining their principles and 
their luſts together; then indeed there 
would be many more infidels than there to give them a new turn. How far this 


to recover a heart, after it is gone aſtray, 


really now are, For, if affections were may be within the ordinary power of 


importunate and clamorous againſt prin- man, or what degree of grace is required 


gratify them, and withal to make the depends upon great variety of circum- 
mind eaſy ; men would then bend all their ſtances. If the heart be the governing 


aims to work themſelves up into a diſ- principle, as we have before proved, it | 


belief of their principles, and take their may be thought a kind of contradiction 
laſt refuge in deiſm, or even atheiſm. for a man of himſelf, and upon his own 
Some benefit we reap from the very miſ- free motion, to ſet about the correcting or 
chief whereof I have been complaining. reforming it. How ſhall he correct his 
We owe to it, in a great meaſure, that reigning inclination, without being inclin- 


outward form and face of religion wich ed to do it? And how can any inclination | 


is ſtill Kept up in the world. For if the be the reigning one, if there be a ſuperior 
Point lay here, that every man muſt of inclination to reduce and correct it? It 
neceſſity be either a Chriſtian in deed and comes at length to this; how ſhall a man 


in truth, agreeably to his principles, or be inclined to what he is not inclined to? 


elſe rencunce his principles, and turn in- Here lies the difficulty; and hence it is 


iidel; it is obvious and eaſy to imagine that we ſo ſeldom fee a thorough change 


what condition the world muſt have been of the heart; and when we do ſee tt, 
in, long before this time. But I proceed we muſt impute it rather to the powerful 


to my ſecond general kead: | hand of God, than to ny thing which | 
II. To ihew what is implied and man is able to do of himſelf. The incli- 


contained in the precept of the text: 7% nations of men (humanly ſpeaking) once 
keep rhe heart with all diligence, Having eſtranged from God and goodnels, very 
iven how much depends on the diſpoſition rarely return, but rule and prevail over 
of the heart; the reaſon and the neceſſity the unhappy creatures all their lives 
of tie precept muſt be very apparent; long. No arguments have any weight or 
and we have notinng now let to do, but force with them; no conſiderations can 
to wquare what it contains, or whereof it find entrance; they are deaf to all per- 


conitits, It muſt conſiſt of two parts, or- ſuaſion, refuſing, like the deaf adder, to 
olfices. 1. To preſerve our good diſpo- hear the voce of the charmer, charm he | 


{1:1-ns; and, 2. To correct our bad ones. never fo wijely, When men's hearts and 
And theſe again will each of them imply affections are once gone off to this degree, 
two other things. Firſt, A frequent ex- their damnation is certain; unleſs it plcale 
amination of our own hearts; and, ſe- God to viſit them in ſome remarkable 
condly, A conitait endeavour to wean manner, and to give à turn to their 
our affections from this world, and to fix thoughts. In the general, we may 1a}, 
tiiem on another. according as the heart is more or les 

1. The firſt part, or office, implied in abandoned, ſo the ſtate of tue man B 
the precept of the text, is to uſe our beſt either better or worſe, and his recovery 
endeavours to preſerve our good diſpaſi- more or leſs doubtful. All the hold that 


tions, to keep up and maintain ſuch com- any inſtructions or advices have upon} 


mendable inclinations as we find ourſelves him, lies in tis, that he is inceflantly de- 


alrca ly endowed with, This I conceive firous of his own happineſs; and though] 


to be pri-cipaily intended in the text. he has placed his affections chien) vu 
The phraſe of keeping the heart anſwers temporal good, yet ſome degree of inch. 
ticreto; and, beiides, it is much more in ration towards eternal happinets may 
our power to keep our hearts from goin g abide and continue with him. Ihe = 


This is a matter of labour and difficulty, | 


to call back the wandering affections, and 


for it, I pretend not to determine, ſince it 


be 
be 
1 
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e not quite dead, but may ſome 
— Te _ kindle afreſh, and break 
qut into a lame. To come out of figure 
and metaphor, I apprehend the matter to 
lie plainly thus: Though wicked men be 
under the influence of their corrupt, pre- 
yailing inclinations, in the ordinary courſe 
of their lives; yet at ſome certain ſeaſons, 
and eſpecially in the abſence of tempta- 
tons, their inchanted reaſon and under- 
landing may recoyer its due force and 


1 ring, may repreſent the ill conſequen- 
iy j x; A ick d courſe, and preſs the 
ng conſideration thereof cloſe, and home; 
ad they may inſtantly reſolve upon ways 
on and means to prevent any ſuch deluſion 
ma and infatuation for the time to come. 
or This I ſuppoſe to be ordinarily in the 
his wer of the mind of man, not excluding 
in- de influences of God's grace co-operating 
ion wich him. 2 
rior. It may be thought, perhaps, that, in 
It what hath been ſaid, I have too much 
nan tightened or magnified the difficulty of 
to? correcting the heart, and that there is 
t 18 tele or no difficulty in the thing. For, 
nge fnce God's grace is never wanting, but 
u, when men are wanting to themſelves, 
ral muy man may repent whenſoe ver he will. 
ch a . his J admit. But is it fo eaſy a matter 
acli- WW for a man to will what he has no mind 


once to? If the man be willing, the thing is 
very 3 good as done; but there hes the difh- 
over cuty, The will itſelf, the firſt mover, 
lives the ſpring of action, is the very thing 
ht or that wants to be ſet right; and what ſhall 
can WI © this? It it be thought that a principle 
per- of reaſon, with which man is endowed, is 
-r, to WM lufficient for all; the difficulty fill re- 
n le turns, how the will, inflaved to paſſions, 


5 and ſtall incline to follow reaſon. Whoever 
vice, Vell conſiders human nature, and how the 
pleale WW generality of mankind muſt be kept in 
able me by temporal penalties, or that ocher- 

their WI viſe the world would immediately run into 
, dle utmoſt confuſion ; will be apt to be- 
or lets WW lere, that it is a very rare and uncom- 
an is non talent, to be ever ready and willing 
cc very to hearken to reaſon. It is but throwing 
ld that i Out fo many empty words, to ſay a man 
open WI can do thus, or thus, if he will. A man may 
ly de- Vantonly throw himſelf off from a preci- 
though pice without the leaſt reaſon for it; or he 
y up0' Ul Nay put himſelf to extreme torture upon 
f 1nc'!- WF rack, without any motive for doing it; 
5 maß er may do things on purpoſe to make 
he cm. fimicit contemptible or miſerable all his 


bes le long: all this a man may do if he 
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will; he has a phyſical power of acting 
in this manner, and that is all; but he 
can never exerciſe this power in ſuch 
manner, becauſe he can never have the 
will to do it, there being no principle in 
human nature to excite him to it. Now, 
though the averſion which ſome perſons 
have to repentance and holineſs of life, be 
not the ſame in degree with ſuch as I have 
mentioned; yet it may be very great, 
ſtrong, and forcible; and though it be 
true, that they may repent if they will, 
yet it may be no leſs true, that, in thoſe 
circumſtances, they cannot of themſelves 
have the will to do it, nor without ſome 
extraordinary grace preventing and affiſt» 
ing in it. However, as I before ſaid, 
there 1s always a principle in our nature, 
a defire of happineſs, which may, at ſome 
time or other, cal] men off from their evil 


courſes; and it will generally operate 


more or leſs, according as it hath run a 
longer or a thorter time, in a wrong chan- 
nel. But, not to weary your patience 
lor ger with matters of an abſtract nature, 
whether the difficulty of correcting bad 
inclinations be greater or leſs, we may 


proceed to lay down the means proper for 


it; and they are the ſame, in a great 
meaſure, with thoſe that are requiſite for 


preſerving good ones, as before mention- 
e 


our own hearts. Such as find in themſelves 
an inclination to make this firſt ſtep, will 


not, very probably, be much averſe to going 
farther. Without examining, we can 


never perfectly know what is good or bad 
in us; what we ought to preſerve, and 
what to correct. It requires ſerious re- 
flection and dwelling much at home, to 


underſtand ourſelves thoroughly. We 


ought to ſearch and examine upon what 
ſprings our hearts move; whether our 
views and purpoſes be chiefly religious, 
or ſecular; and, if ſecular, what they are, 
and from whence they ariſe. When there 
are ſeveral motives to the ſame thing (as 
it often happens) it ſhould be conſidered, 
whether the prevailing one be religious 


This is eafily known, by ſetting aſide all 


that is ſecular and temporal, and then 


trying the ſtrength of ſpiritual motives. 


'Thus, for inftance: If any one would 
know whether he gives alms upon a true 
Chriſtian principle, let him only conſider, 
whether he takes the ſame ſatisfaction in a 


private, as in a public charity, and his 


queſtion 


The firſt is, a frequent examination of 
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queſtion is anſwered. Or if a man would 
know whether he publiſhes any work out 
of a ſincere love to truth, and a deſire to 
improve the world (as every writer pre- 
tends), let him think and confider, whether 
he ſhould be willing publicly to retract 
an error which might otherwiſe do mit- 
chief; and he will ſoon perceive how his 
heart moves. The ſame method Will 
ſerve for a thouſand other caſes. There 
35 another way of dilcovering how we 
Rand affected; and that is, by obierving 
the ſtream and current of our pailions. 
As the ambitious man's paſſions turn upon 
honour and power, the libertine's upon 
ſenſual pleaſures, and the covetous man's 
upon money; ſo the religious man's 
paſſions hang chiefly upon what relates to 
his eternal ſalvation. And it will be eaſy 
for him to obſerve, whether he be as 
heartily ſorry for his fins, as for any 
woridly loſſes, croſſes, or diſappointments ; 
and whether he be as ſolicitous about the 
former, as he is about the latter. All the 
paſſions of our ſouls are nothing elſe but 


Jo many different expreſſions of the love 
we have for ourſelves; and it may be 


ſeen from thence how our ſelf-love ſtands 
directed; whether to this world or a bet- 
ter, and to which we are moſt ſtrongly and 
invincibly attached. 

A little uſe and obſervation this way 
will ſoon give a man a juſt idea of him- 
ſelf. 

If he finds his inclinations and diſpoũ- 
tions to be right and good in the main; 
he is next to obſerve where they are moſt 
apt to ſtep awry, and there he is to ſet a 
double guard, as it were to defend the 
weak ſide. If he perceives them to be 


ſolely, or chiefly, ſecular; it concerns 


him to diſcover the reigning paſſion which 
gives the law to the reſt; whetuer it be 
for riches, honours, or pleaſures; and this 
will eaſily be underſtood from tne ſtream 
of his thoughts, the courfe of his purſuits, 
and the conſtant tenor of his ite and con- 
verſation. When this is done, the laſt 
part of this office is to trace the thiag up 
to its fountain-head, to lee from whence 
ſuch diſpoſition or affection arites : 


Whether from temper or conſtitution of 


body, or from education, authority, ex- 
ample, or cuſtom; f.om the cccupation 
he purſues, the company he keeps, the 
books he reads, or any thing of like na- 
ture. This ſeems to be the proper order 
and method of examining our hearts, if 
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we are deſirous to be thorough! 
ed with our own ſelves. Yr IO 

When we have thus diſcovered what js 
amiſs, and whence it ariſes ; nothing re. 
mains but to conſider of ways and means 
proper to correct it. Many good rules 
and directions might be offered to this 
purpole ; but inſtead of particular rule; 
Khich vary according to men's particular 
circumitances, it may ſuffice to lay down 
one general rule, which may cquall 
ſerve either for preſerving good Cilpoſi» 
tions, or reforming bad ones; and that 
Is, 

Secondly and laſtly, A conſtant endea. 
vour to wean our affections from this world 
and to fix them firmly on a better. Happi- 
nels, in general, we all purſue; eagerly 
conſtantly, inceflantly. Thus far we il 
agree, down from the prince to the pea- 
ſant. But then we divide in the choice 
of the means, or of the object; ſome pur. 
ſuing eternal happineſs, moit temporal 
only, or however chiefly ; and theſe ſub. 


divide again into almoſt as many kinds as 
the world affords vanities. All the differ. 


ence between an evil man and a 

man is, that the evil man makes this world 
his chief, or only aim; while the good 
man makes the world to come his prmci- 


pal concern, and religion is the reigning 


paſſion of his heart. The different de- 
grees of goodneſs depend very much upon 
keeping the cye more or leſs fixed upon 
that, the ultimate end and deſign of all 
their labours and endeavours. Such as 
lean with all the weight and tendency of 
their minds towards heaven, are, of 
courſe, ſolicitous and anxious to know 
whether their principles and practice: 
agree together. They will not ſuffer 
themſelves to be impoſed on, in a matter 
of ſo great importance; but carefully 
watch and guard againſt all thoſe little 
fallacies which thoughtleſs men are drawn 
in by, to make particular judgments con- 
trary to their ſtanding perſuaſions. In 2 
word, as woridly men are ſolicitous to 
ſecure a firm and ſtrong title to their 


eſtates or honours; ſo the children of 


light are particularly watchful to make 
taeir calling and election ſure. All this 
naturally flows from a heart fixed upon 
heaven and eternal happineſs ; and ſuch 
a diſpoſition once firmly rooted and 
grounded, hardly needs any farther rules. 
We eaſily perceive what we have to do, 


after we have fixed our aims and ſeitled 
E 
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our main deſigns. All the fins and irre- 

arities, either of our paſſions or our 
ves, ultimately terminate in our inclina- 
tion to ſome temporal good, or averſion 
to ſome temporal evil; that is, in our 
love of this preſent world. There lies 
the root and ſource of all the diſtempers 
of dur minds. Wherefore, the true, the 
only remedy muſt be, to diſentangle the 
mind, as much as poſſible, from things 


below ; and to ſeek thoſe things which 


are above. If it be aſked, how this muſt 
he done? the ready anſwer is; by re- 
trement, by recollection, by reading, and 
eſpecially by praying. This is the way 
to make diſtant things have the ſame 
force upon us as if they were near at 
hand, and things to come as if they were 
e preſent. 

If want of leiſure be pleaded by men 
of action and buſineſs, it is a ſhrewd 


preſumption that they have never yet 


ſeriouſly conſidered what everlaſting hap- 
pineſs and everlaſting miſery import. 
However, it is not to be expected that 
either all, or the greater part, of our time 
hould be laid out in religious exerciſes, 
properly ſo called. A great deal leis 
may ſuffice. God deſigned us for action 
and buſineſs : our circumſtances here, 
the health of our bodies, and the vigour 
of our minds, require it, and can hardl 
be kept up without it. If the heart be 
once ſet right, and the aim well direct- 
ed; buſineſs itſelf is but another kind of 
religious exerciſe, and doing good in our 
tation is ſerving God. It is the inten- 
ton which ſanctified it, while the end 
propoſed is the glory of God, and the 
good of mankind. | 

To conclude : Let us be ever careful 
ſoto uſe, and ſo to enjoy, this world, as 
neither to be enchanted nor enamoured 
wth it; always remembering, that it is 
an introduction only to another, that it 
wil ſoon be over, and that eternity hangs 
upon it, 
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Infirmity. 
MaTTH. xxvi. 41. 
The ſpirit indeed is willing, but the fleſh is weak. 


Ts are the words of our bleſſed 
Lord to his drowſy diſciples. It was 
the night before his paſſion, a night which 
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he himſelf ſpent in prayer and watching, 
and he had intreated his diſciples to tarry 
and watch with him. But their hearts 
were dull, and their eye-lids heavy; and, 
notwithſtanding all their beſt endeavours 
to the contrary, ſleep ſtole upon them, 
and overcame them. Hereupon, their 
indulgent Maſter, coming to them, thus 
gently rebuked them: What! could ye 
not watch with me one hour? Watch and 
pray, that ye enter not into temptation. 
Then follows, the ſpirit indeed is willing, 
but the fleſh is weak. Which words I 
underſtand, with the generality of inter- 
preters, as ſpoken in the way of kind ex- 
cuſe or mitigation of their fault, in not 
watching at a time when it was their duty 
to have done it, and when even common 
Prudence required it. One can ſcarce 
3 them of ſome degree of negligence 
and want of reſpect in that affair: but 
our bleſſed Lord was pleaſed to put the 
mildeſt and moſt candid conſtruction 
poſſible upon it. The night was far 
ſpent; ſleep ſtole upon them unawares; 
and they were naturally ſlow and heavy, 
not apprehending how much depended 
upon that critical juncture. They intend- 
ed no affront or diſreſpect to their Lord : 
they had a true and real, only not fo 
lively and vigorous a concern for him, as 


y they ought to have had. Their ſpirit 


truly was willing, and they meant well ; 
but yet, for want of quicker ſentiments, 
they failed in the performance. It was 
natural infirmity which prevailed over 


their reſolutions, which over- powered 


their very _ and honeſt, but languid 
endeavours. The /pirit truly was willing, 
but the fleſh was weak. 

The words of the text have been 
thought to expreſs, in very proper and 
affecting terms, the nature or eſſence of 
that kind of ſins which we call ſins of in- 
firmity, or fins of human frailty : and it 
is under this general view that I now 
deſign to conſider them, abſtracting from 
the particular occaſion of them. In diſ- 
courſing further, my deſign is, 

I. To conſider what fins are properly 
ſins of infirmity, and what not. 

II. To inquire how our ſtate and con- 
dition to God-wards is affected by them. 

III. To ſhew what kind of manage- 
ment on our part, may be prudent and 
proper in regard to th*m. 

Firſt, I 8 me what ſins are 

roperly ſins of infirmity. 
property — Y Their 


moo 
— 
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Their general nature is briefly deſcrib- 
ed thus; that they are rather weak than 
wilful, having much more of frailty than 
of wilfulneſs in them. Something of 
wilfulneſs they mult have, otherwiſe they 
could not be imputed as ſins : but as the 
degree of wilfulneſs is ſmall in comparis 
ſon, and the frailty fo much the greater 
they have therctore their denomination 
from their moſt prevailing ingredient, and 
ſo are called fins of infirmity. They 
are ſuch, as by a very accurate caution 
and circumſpection might be avoided or 
prevented, and thereſore they are fins : 
but yet, becauſe ſuch exact caution or 


circumſpection is but rarely ſeen, and is 


not generally to be expected, therefore it 
is that the ſins of that kind have the 
favour of being numbered among human 
frailties. They are a kind of ilips, fail- 
ings, or deviations, iflung from an 
honeſt and good heart, and carrying no 


malice prepenſe, no premeditated guile, 


no ill meaning in them; harmicſs almoſt 
as to the matter of them, and without 
any bad deſign. They are owing either 
to inadvertency, forgetfulneſs, ſurprize, 
ſtrength of paſſion, or to the ſuddenneſs 
and violence of an unlooked for tempta- 
tion. But this general deſcription of 
them will not be ſo inſtructive or ſatiſ- 
factory to common hearers, as a particu- 
lar detail may be, while 1 deſcend to 
ſpecial caſes and inſtances, which is what 
I now intend. As 

Sins of infirmity, then, may be branch- 
ed out into three ſeveral ſorts, reſpecting 
either our thoughts, our words, or our 
actions. 

1. J begin with the firſt of them, ſuch 
as have reſpect to the inward thought. 
And here we are liable to offend two 
ways, either in not thinking as we ought to 


think, or in thinking as we ought not. 


Human frailty is too often and too 
ſadly felt, in what concerns the govern- 
ment of the thoughts. Who is there that 


does not often find diſtraction, and wan- 


derings, and deadneſs at his prayers, private 
or public; but public more eipecially, as 
we there meet with more objects to divert 


the eyes, and to turn off the attention? 


'There 1s nothing which a man has leſs 

under command than his own thoughts, 

in ſuch caſes. He may be very devout 

this minute, and deſign to be ſo all the 

way through, and yet be quite thrown off 

the next moment, without ecbicrving it 
10 
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preſently ; and when he does obſerye i 
he knows not how it came to him, hy; 
that it is like his waking from a A 
This kind of non- attention, or abſence of 
N in religious exerciſes, ſo far ast 
is a fin (for it is not fo always), is, gene. 
rally ſpeaking, a fin of infirmity, and o 
more. And it is then only to be reckon. 
ed among wilful fins, when a man make: 
a habit of it, and ſlothfully ſubmits to i 
without ſtriving againk it; or, when it 
carries ſome contempt of the ſervice with 
it, ariſing from ſome vicious principle of 
the mind, 

Beſides the fin of infirmity now men. 
tioned, I may name ſome others reducible 
to the ſame head: ſuch as not thinkin 
often enough, or highly enough, of Go 
and his good providence ; not having him 
conftantly in our thoughts, nor ſettins 
him before our eyes; not attending to hs 
calls, not regarding his judgments, nor 
being duly thankful for his mercies, and 
the like. As to omiflions of this kind, 
more or leſs, we offend all ; and ſuch of. 
tences, we may hope, will riſe no higher 
in account than pitiable infirmitics. 

To theſe we may add, the not thinking 
how to lay hold of and to improve any 
opportunities we meet with of doing good 
in the world; and this, through dulneſs, 
through inadvertency, or forgetfulneſz; 
for, if we wilfally and deſignedly let ſly 
the golden opportunity offered us, and 
deſpiſe the invitation, the fin is then wile 
ful, and the offence preſumptuous, 
Among ſins of infirmity —_— to 
this head, may be reckoned ſome kinds of 
unbelief, as both belief and unbehef re- 
ſpect the inward thoughts of the heart, 
Want of faith or truſt in God's words, or 
his promiſes, in ſome timorous minds, may 
juiily paſs for a fin of intirmity, Such 
was the fin. of Zacharias, in doubting of 
the truth of the angel's meſſage to him; 
and for ſuch unbelief of his, he was ſtruck 
dumb, and continued ſo, not able to ipeat 
for a ſeaſon. Our bleſſed Lord often fe. 
proved his diſciples for the like wart of 
faith, or truſt, ſaying unto them, Oy? of 
little faith, and the like. Several of God“ 
true ſervants under the Old Teſtament 
betrayed ſometimes the like difhdence 
and doubtfulneſs. Moſes, in his exceſde 
ſhyneſs and modeſty, durſt not undertake 
to ſpeak before Pharaoh, though he 
God's commiſſion for doing it: and Jon 
tae prophet diſcovered the like ge 
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don and backwardneſs, as to the errand 
de was ſent upon to the Ninevites. Theſe 
re inſtances of human frailty, in men 
atherwiſe very pious and religious. 
Thomas's unbelief was ſomewhat worſe, 
nd was carried farther. It was a ſtrange 
ance of obſtinacy to reſolve to believe 
nothing but what he ſhould ſee and feel. 
This fault of his can but hardly come un- 
ler the head of infirmity : except it were 
becauſe there was ſomething very parti- 
cular in the temper of the man, which 
might render it the more excuſable in 
lin, But Mary's want of faith in re- 
ſpedt to our Lord's raiſing up her brother 
Lazarus, before ſhe ſaw it done, is a pro- 
per inſtance of a ſin of infirmity, and falls 
under this head. | 

Many timorous perſons, though other- 
wiſe very religious and devout, are apt to 
ofend in this kind; not relying upon 
God's good providence, nor repoſing their 
traſt in him with ſuch confidence as they 
wht. They deſpond, and fink down in 
the day of adverſity more than becomes 
tem to do; as if they had forgot, that 
the very hairs of their heads are all num- 
bred; or as if they had never read, that 
not ſo much as a ſparrow falleth to the 


F grund, but by the order, or with the per- 
5 niſion, of an all- knowing God. 
bi Hitherto, I have been conſidering ſuch 
iy ius of infirmity as reſpect the inward 
A thoughts, in ſuch caſes wherein we 1o not 
il. think as we ought to think. | 

| There is another branch ot the ſame 
1 bead, which is, the thinking as we ought 
of not, The former is a fin of omiſſion on- 


ly, this of commiſſion, both reſting in the 
mind, When we are thinking of this 


Or world only, ſuppoſe in prayer time, or 
% {ron time, inſtead of thinking of a bet- 
uch ter, as moſt of us are too apt to do: this, 


; of ve hope, may paſs for a fin of infirmity, 
um; if not choſen by us, nor deſignedly in- 
"rock ulged, | 


veal Sometimes profane blaſphemous thoughts 


ate. ll riſe up in men's mind: but if they 
«t of e checked as ſoon as obſerved, and are 
%, conſented to, they are, at moſt, no 
300' more than fins of infirmity, owing gene- 
ment nlly to bodily indiſpoſitions. The fame, 
dence | lay, even of unchaſte or malicious 
eve WY dougkts, if they are only ſhort and tran- 
ertake ent, which abide not, which do not 


gan our conſent, but are condemned by 


a ſoon as perceived; they are then 
el 


ther fins of infirmity only, or not ſins at 
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all. For what the will, or choice, has no 
hand in, is not imputable to us as a fault; 
it may be our misfortune, The firſt ri- 
ſings, the firſt dartings of a thought into 
the mind, are very little, if at all, in our 
power: we. are moſtly paſſive in them, 
and are no farther accountable for them, 
than as we afterwards make them ours by 
indulging them, and taking pleaſure in 


them: then, indeed, ſuch evil thoughts 


become crimes, and grow up from inſir- 
mities into wilful ſins. 

The firſt emotions of the paſſions are as 
little in our power as the other. A ſud- 
den fear, or aſtoniſhment, the firſt kind- 
lings of wrath and anger, or the like: 
theſe a man cannot help: they come up- 
on him unawares, and take him by ſur- 
prize. So far he is innocent; and if they 
dwell with him a little time, they ma 
amount to ſins of infirmity: but if they 
are farther indulged, as if anger, ſuppoſe, 
is ſuffered to grow into rage, or to ſettle 
into malice, it then becomes wilful, dead- 
ly ſin. 

Too much warmth and eagerneſs, in 
ſome inſtances, is a ſin of infirmity. Such, 
I ſuppoſe, was Peter's eagerneſs, when 
he drew his ſword, without ſtaying for 


his Lord's commiſſion, and ſmote off a 


ſervant's ear. Perhaps, alſo, St. Paul 
was too warm and eager, when he ſo 
ſharply rebuked the High Prieſt, correct- 
ing himſelf, however, preſently after, 
and making an apology tor what he had 
ſaid. | 

Exceſſive fondneſs, in ſome caſes, is 
another inſtance of ſins of inſirmity. Fond 
parents, eſpecially, have great reaſon to 


hope that their partial and often fooliſh 


fondneſs, ſhall paſs for no worſe ; other- 
wiſe they wood many times have a preat 
deal to anſwer for. David's fondnets for 
his fon Abſalom was very highly extra- 
vagant, and ſuch as is not to be juſtified 
upon any principle of religion or reaſon : 
nevertheleſs, it muſt admit of a fair ex- 
cuſe upon the ſcore of infirmity ; it was 
no wilful fin. But Eli's indulgence and 
remiſſne(s towards his ſons, whom he, as 
a magiſtrate, ought to have corrected, 


being more deliberate, and of much worſe 


tendency, that was charged upon him as 
a heinous crime, and both he and his po- 
ſterity remarkably ſuffered for it. 

To this head 1 may refer credulity, or 
over-haſty behef, as being often a ſin of 
infirmity, and pertaining only to the 

mind, 


( 
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mind. Many an. honeſt and good man 
may be too credulous in believing idle 
ſtories, and falſe reports; when he ought 
to be upon his guard. Thus the man of 
God ſuffered himſelf to be deceived by 
the lying prophet of Bethel, and paid dear 
for his credulity ; though, as I conceive, 
his ſin was no more than a fin of infir- 
mity : he meant well, and had an honelt 
mind. | 
To the ſame head may be referred over 
reat carefulneſs, or anxiety, in reſpect of 
worldly things. It is to be hoped, that 
much of this kind may be allowed to paſs 
among our pitiable failings, and bear no 
harder a name than that of fins of infir- 
mity. Martha, a very good woman in 
the main, was yet careful and cumbered 


about many things, more than ſhe ſhould 


have been; and the received a gentle re- 
buke for it from our bleſſed Lord. It 
was a ſin to be ſo over-careful and anx- 
ious for trifles, to the neglect of better 
things: but ſhe did not conſider it; ſhe 
intended well, and thought even her ſiſter 


to blame for not doing as ſhe did, though! 


ſhe was much better employed. 

Hitherto I have been conſidering fins 
of infirmity as reaching no farther than 
the mind, reſting in thought only, I 
proceed now to a ſecond article, or head 
of diſcourſe, reſpecting our ſpeech. 

2. Many are our fins of infirmity re- 
ducible to this head. F any man offend 


nt in word, the ſame is @ perfect man, a 


very faint upon earth, as St. James juſtly 
obſerves. (James, iti. 2.) But where ſhall 
we find ſach a perſon? or has there ever 
been ſuch an one, our bleſſed Lord only 
excepted, who had no fin, nor was g#/s 


found in his mouth? Many are the offen- 


ces of the tongue: our greateſt comfort is, 
that ſeveral of them may pals for frailties 
only; and happy will it be for us, if we 
go no farther. Moſes, one of the beit 
men that ever lived, ſtands charged in 
Scripturz, as one ſpeaking wnadwi/edly 
ab his lips (Pſal. cvi. 33.), in an affair 
of high conſequence. It was a ſudden 
paſſion that betrayed him into it, and he 
had no ill-meaning: it was a ſin of in- 
firmity. I am perſuaded that even Peter's 
denial of his Lord was rather weak than 
wilful : he was ſurprized into it, had for- 

ot himſelf, and had not yet time to re- 
collect. He had a very honeſt heart, and 
had courage enough even to fight or die 
for his Lord, at another time. Aud as 


ſadly ftruck with it, and wept bitterly for 
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ſoon as ever he perceived how 
hah . ee no meanly he 
ehaved in denying his Lord, he was 
it. All theſe circumſtances he 
* and make his ſin —_ poi 
3 of infirmity, chan a preſumptuous 
I ſhould be willing to hope, 
heedleſs ſwearing, 4 ins Hen pr 
in vain, in thoſe who had unhappily . 
habit of it from their childhood LE be 
but a fin of infirmity, for ſome time bu 
to ſuch as perceive it, and continue it 
and uſe not all proper means and care to 
get the better of it, and to break the evil 
habit, to them it is wilful and deadly fin 

Telling of lies I do not reckon amons 
the ſins of infirmity ; it is, generally : 
leaſt, a voluntary choſen thing: but vary- 
ing a little from ftri& truth, or adding to 
it, as is ſometimes done, undeſignedly 
haſtily, forgetfully, in the making are 
port, if it be in things of light conſe. 
quence ; that may be numbered among 
* frailties. | 

ngry and paſſionate ſpeeches ma 
moſtly fall under the head of 3 
but bitter invectives, and irritating, inju- 
rious reflections, made in cold blood, 
made deliberately, are without excuſe. 

There are ſometimes ſharp contentions 
between very good men, and very good 
friends, where both ſides mean well, but 
differ in opinion or judgment. Such was 
the tharp contention between Paul and 
Barnabas, recorded Acts xv. in which 
Barnabas appears to have been blameable, 
in fayouring his kinſman Mark more than 
became him to do, where the public in- 
tereſt of the church lay at ſtake : but this 
was his infirmity; and even the beſt of 
men will be ſubject to human frailties, 

It would be endleſs to enumerate all 
the offences of the tongue, which men ate 
liable to. It is a difficult matter to talk 
much, and well: great talkers offend 
often; and they who ſay the leaſt, are ge- 
nerally the mo! innocent. | 

Yet there may be a fault ſometimes in 
being too reſerved, ſhy, and ſilent: as 
when a man neglects to exhort or reprove 
his neighbour, as occaſions offer, or hen 
he can patiently ſit by, and hear the name 
of God diſhonoured, or an innocent ab- 
ſent man abuſed, without opening his 
mouth in defence of either. Such reſerv- 
edneſs, in ſome caſes, may riſe no high- 


er than a ſin of infirmity. But for 1 
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art we may more juſtly call it a 
al neglect; ee meanneſs of 
ſpirit, at leaſt, or ſomething worſe. _ 

But enough hath been ſaid of fins of in- 
firmity, ſo far as relates to ſpeech. 

3. I come now, in the third place, to 
the moſt material article of all, winch 
concerns our outward actions: and here 
alſo we may offend two ways ; either as 
neglecting to do what we ought, or as 
doing what we ought not. 5 

Sins of infirmity are moſtly ſeen in our 
manifold omiſſions and neglects, either 
forgetting what duties are incumbent upon 
us, or performing them but in part. Who 
can ſay how oft he offendeth in this kind ? 
Who can ſay that he hath acquitted him- 
ſelf perfectly in every inſtance of duty to- 
=D God, and towards his neighbour ? 
To his king or to his country; to his fa- 
mily or relations ; to his friends and to 
his enemies; to high and low; to rich 
and poor ; to every man he has any rela- 
tion to, or concern with ? Hard would be 
our circumſtances, were we to give a ſtrict 
account of all our omiſſions ; or if much the 
reater part of them were not kindly over- 

ked by an all-merciful God, as pitiable 
frailties. Yet let not any man ſet light 
by omiſſions. Wilful omiſſions of known 
duties, are wilful and preſumptuous ſins: 
and there are ſome kinds of omiſſions 
which will be always charged as wilful, 
and will be enough to exclude us from 
the kingdom of heaven : particularly, it 
we omit or neglect to worſhip God, or do 
good to man, as our opportunities and 
abilities permit. If we neglect to feed 
the hungry, or to clothe the naked, or to 
viſt the ſick, or to comfort the afflicted; 
our bleſſed Lord himſelf hath told us, that 
we ſhall not be admitted into the king- 
dom of heaven : and further, if we ne- 
gle& or omit to forgive our enemies, we 
can have no forgiveneſs at the hands of 
God, Briefly, then, though many of 


our omiſſions, or neglects, amount only 


to fins of infirmity, yet there are ſins of 


omuſion which are both Wilful and dan- 
gerous, as any other ſins are, and which 
vill admit of no excuſe upon any pretence 
of human frailty. = 
1 come next to ſpeak of fins of com- 
million, the doing what we ought not to 
Sins of this kind are moſt wilful : 
ut ſome there are which may be jully 
looked upon as fins of infirmity. Drunk- 
nels in righteous Ncah, once only, 
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might be a ſin of infirmity. He was not 


aware of the effects of wine: he had not 


till then had experience of it: he was 
overtaken unawares, and ſurprized into 
it. I know not whether the like favour- 
able excuſe may not be admitted for 
others who may once unhappily fall into 
the like exceſs unawares. But, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, as the world now ſtands, 
a man can ſcarce be ſurprized into ſuch 
exceſs, or overtaken without his fault. 
Many, perhaps, will ſay, that they did not, 


or do not, deſign to drink ſo far as to be 


drunken: that may be true; but ſtill they 
are wilful ſinners, and drunkards, for not 
deſigning and reſolving to be conſtantly 


ſober, and for not uſing the proper means 


to avoid temptation. 
Some have been weak enough to plead 
human frailty, even for crying and ſcan- 


dalous ſins; ſuch as fornication, or adul- 
tery, or other ſinful luſts: but all ſuch 


pretences are vain. Sins of that kind 
never are, never can be, committed with- 
out great degrees of wilfulneſs. It is not 


ſurprize, nor inadvertency, which brings 


a man into the commiſſion of ſuch of- 
fences; but they are choſen and preme- 


ditated fins, and a man is drawn into them 


through luſt, and wantonneſs, by ſeveral 
ſteps and degrees, with full conſent of a 
depraved will. Slight offences a man 
may be drawn into by ſurprize or inco- 
gitäncy; but hardly into the great ones. 
The mind ſtarts, and conſcience generally 
gives the alarm before-hand, that a man 
mult take ſome pains with himſelf, gene- 
raily, before he can reconcile himſelf to 
any great and ſcandalous vices. Such of- 
tences, therefore, are not ſins of infirmi- 
ty, but they are deliberate, preſumptuous, 
damning fins. If it be pleaded, that the 
object is inviting, and the temptation 
ſtrong, violent, irreſiſtible; that is juſt 
ſuch a plea as any common thief or rob- 
ber might make tor invading property, or 
making an aſſault. No doubt but that 


mit ſuch outrages, or they would not do 
them. The temptation, probably, in that 
caſe, 15 ſtronger than in the other ; for 
a thief or a robber does it at the utmoſt 
peril, and ventures his life in it; whereas 
it is more than probable, that if fornica- 
tion or adultery were as ſeverely prohibi- 
ted, ard puniſhable by the laws of the 
land, it would be tound that the men of 
pleaſure could command themſelves, and 
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reſiſt the temptation : but they are en- 

couraged, after they have laid aſide the 

fear of God, by the hopes of impunity 

from man ; and then being got above re- 

ftraint, they commit all uncleanneſs with 
reedineſs. 

There are ſome other kinds of fins for 
which human infirmity is ſometimes plead- 
ed, and with very little reaſon. Acts of 
hoſtility, aſſaults, beating, ſtriking, wound- 
ing, and the like. It is ſaid, by way of 
excuſe, that they were provoked to it, and 
that fleſh and blood could not forbear in 
ſuch caſes. But theſe are pretences only, 
of vain men, who have not yet learned 
any thing of Chriſtian meekneſs, but who 
have hearts too proud and ſtubborn to 
ſubmit to the rules of the goſpel. Sins 
of infirmity, properly ſo called, are fins 
of quite another kind than thoſe I have 
now mentioned. Good men run ſome- 
times into exceflive warmth and zeal in 
the diſcharge of a duty, or execution of 
an office: they may be guilty of indiſ- 
creet rigours, and puſh things too far; 

may be ſo afraid of not e. good 
enough, that they will even over-do, and 
be too officious, or too ſevere, exceeding 
the bounds of Chriſtian prudence, and 
doing hurt, when they intended good. 


Theſe, and other the like indiſcretions 


of good men, are properly fins of infir- 
mity, owing to inadvertency or ſvrprize, 
or to ſome natural weakneſs adhering to 
their particular temper, complexion, and 
conſtitution. _ 

From what hath been ſaid, every in- 
telligent hearer may competently judge 
which are ſins of infirmity, and which not: 
and I thought it of moment, to be as 
diſtinct and particular as poſſible on this 
head, to prevent miſtakes; by which 
means this part has been drawn out into 
a greater length than I at firit ſuppoſed ; 
and I have no room left for the two other 
articles J propoſed to treat of. I ſhall 


therefore break off for the preſent, and, 
with your good leave, defer the remain- 
der to another opportunity. 
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to do, is called a fin of commiſſion: and 
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SERMON Ty. 


The Nature and Danger of Pre. 
ſumptuous Sins, 


Ps ALM xix. 13. 


Keep pack thy ſervant alſo from preſumptuous 


ſins: let them not have dominion over me: 
then ſhall I be upright, and 1 ſhall be innocent 
from the great tranſgreſſion 


1 are the words of pious David, 

the undoubted author of this religious 
ſong or pſalm. In the verſe going be- 
fore, he had put up his petition for par- 
don of all the failures and errors of his 
life paſt, even of ſuch as had eſcaped his 
notice, or had ſlipped out of his memory: 
Who can underftand his errors ? cleanſe thou 
me from ſecret faults, But befides thoſe 
ſlighter offences, he was aware alſo of the 
oftences of a more heinous kind; and 
therefore immediately ſubjoins a prayer 
againſt them likewiſe : Keep back thy ſer- 
want alſo from preſumptuous fins : let them 
not have dominion over me; then jhall I be 
upright, and 1 ſhall be innocent from the great 
tranſgreſſion. 

The words, as they run in our new 
tranſlation, are not difficult to underſtand, 
and ſo will need the leſs opening. Indeed, 
the words of the original have been 
thought capable of a very different ver- 
ſion, and conſequently of as different a 
ſenſe : bat I ſhall not take notice of ni- 
ceties of that kind, which would be both 
dry and uſeleſs. 'The ſenſe which they 
bear in our tranſlation 15 a very good one, 
and is judiciouſly preferred before any 


other. 1 proceed, therefore, to conſider 


the matter contained in it. In diſcourſing 
hereupon, I ſhall take this method, 

I. To treat of fins in general, their na- 
ture, kinds, and meaſures. | 

II. To treat of preſumptuous fins in 
particular, with the malignity and danger 
of them, and the concern we ought to 
have to ſtand clear of them. a 

III. To cloſe all with proper advice 
and directions how to avoid them. 

I. I propole to treat of fins in general, 
their nature, kinds, and meaſures. 

Sin is rightly defined, a tranſgreſſion of 
God's law: and is either the doing of 
ſomething which God has forbidden, or 
the leaving undone what God has com- 
manded. The doing what we ought not 


the 
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de not doing what we ought, is ſtyled a 
in of omiſſion. In the one, we commit a 
treſpaſs ; in the other, we neglect a duty; 
nd either way we fin. Sins of either 
kind may differ in their degrees of 
greater and leſs, according to their dif- 
rent matter, circumſtances, and aggra- 
vations. 

The ſtoic philoſophers, and ſome few 
of the leſs conſiderate Chriſtians, have 
ntetended, that all ſins are equal. Their 
rexſons for it are not worth the mention- 
ng; for the conceit is ſo groundleſs, and 
b repugnant to the common ſenſe of 
nankind, that barely to ſpeak of it, is to 
expoſe it, and it carries its own confuta- 
tion with it. For, a man muſt be very 
weak to imagine, that theft, ſuppoſe, is 
i great a fin as murder; or fornication 
3 high a crime as adultery; or telling a 
le az wicked a thing as robbing a houſe, 
or plundering a church, or firing a town. 
Every body is ſenſible of a difference be- 
tween high crimes and trivial treſpaſſes; 
between fins of the firſt magnitude, and 
light offences: our Lord, therefore, 
compares ſome to gnats, while he com- 
pares others to camels ; ſome to motes in 
the eye, others to beams. | 

Seeing, therefore, that ſins are not 
equal, but differing in degree, as the text 
allo intimates ; the next inquiry is, what 
waxes the difference, or by what rules or 
neaſures we may judge of it. 

There are two conſiderations to be 
taken in, which ſeem to be the principal 
in determining of the greatneſs of any 
un. One is the matter of the fin itſelf, 
or the miſchievous tendency of it : the 
other is, the degree of malice or wilful- 
nels in the perſon committing it. 


Moral evil, the ſame with ſin, is the 


chooling ſomething which is naturally evil, 
Or 15 of miſchievous tendency. The caſe 
i plain in all inſtances prohibited by the 
ay of nature: and as to caſes prohibited 
by tne poſitive law of God, the prohibi- 
wn brings them under the ſame rule: 
for then a man cannot break through the 
polbition, without affronting, contemn- 
ng, diſobeying Almighty God : and that 
naturally evil, and of evil tendency ; it 
{ redcllion Againſt the Creator, which is 
if pernicious example, and carries many 
miſchievous conſequences in it, with re- 
to man's temporal and eternal wel- 
. I fay, then, firſt Judge we of the 
nouſneſs of a fin by the miſchievous 
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tendency of it. Thus, to inſtance in mat- 
ters of a moral nature, ſtealing is not ſo 
hurtful as maiming; nor is maiming ſo 
miſchievous as murder; nor is murder of 
an equal, ſo miſchievous as the murder of 
a ſuperior, a magiſtrate, a father, or the 
the prince we are ſubject to. | 

In matters of a poſitive nature, ne- 
glecting to defend or to maintain the 
goſpel, when commanded, 1s a grievous 
ſin; becauſe the ſalvation of thouſands 
may be concerned in it ; but the oppoſing 
the goſpel is much worſe, and is of yet 
greater malignity. Neglecting the ſacra- 
ments, or other iolemn ordinances of God, 
is a great fin, as it is ſlighting God's 
goodneſs, affronting his authority, and 
ſetting a very ill example: but rejecting 
them utterly, or contemning them, 1s 
high profaneneſs, and of molt pernicious 
tendency, as it is ſtriking at all inſtitu- 
ted religion directly, and at morality in 


conſequence; and ſo, in the laſt reſult, at 


the general happineſs of mankind, here 
and hereafter. This may ſerve to ex- 
plain what J mean by the evil tendency 
of any ſin. | 

The other conſideration is, the degree 
of wilfulneſs in the perſon committing it. 
Whatever miſchief a man may do, he 1s 
no farther chargeable with it, than as he 
made it his choice; no farther than he 
knew what he was doing, and wilfully | 
choſe it. A mad man may do a great 
deal of miſchief, but in him it is no ſin. 
"The like may be ſaid of a natural fool, or 
idiot. Where there 1s no reaſon, nor 
choice, there can be no fin. And ſup- 
poſing a man, under the uſe of reaſon, to 


do miſchief, either being compelled to it, 


or not knowing that it is miſchief, or not 
conſidering it, or not deſigning it; theſe 
will be all ſo many articles in his favour, 
either to acquit him entirely of blame, or 
to excuſe and extenuate, 1n proportion to 
the degree of the neceſſity he was under. 
Hence it is, that divines have diſtinguiſh- 
ed ſins into three kinds; called ſins of 
ignorance, fins of infirmity, and fins of 
preſumption. The will is ſuppoſed to 
concur more or leſs in all, otherwiſe they 
could not be fins; but they have their 

2mes from what is molt prevailing and 
predominant in each. If there be more 
of ignorance than wilfulneſs in it, it is a 
ſin of ignorance ; if there be more of in- 
firmity than wilfulneſs in it, it is a ſin of 
infirmity: but if there be more of wil- 
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fulneſs than of either, or both the former, 
it is then a wilful fin; and that is what 
my text calls preſumptuous fin. To fay 
ſomething more particular of each: 

1. Of a fin of ignorance : Such was the 
fin of Abimelech, when he took unto him 
Abraham's wife, not knowing her to be 
his wife, but ſuppoſing her to be his lifter 
only. What he did was with an upright 
heart, ſo far; ignorantly conſenting to 
adultery : but yet, becauſe he might have 
made farther inquiry, and might have 
informed himſelf better, if he had had 
Patience, and had not been too precipi- 
tate; he was, therefore, not wholly inno- 
cent: a fin he was guilty of, but a ſin 
of ignorance; and therefore he found 
mercy at the hands of God. | 

A ſecond example, but more approach- 
ing to a fin of preſumption, was St. Paul's 
perſecuting the church of Chriſt, He 
did it ignorantly, and in unbelief, out of 
an honeſt and weil-meant zeal : but he 
ſinned in fo doing, and grievoully too; 
becauſe he had.had ſeveral opportunities 
of knowing better; and he had ſeen 
enough of the miraculous powers of the 
church, to convince a man of his educa- 
tion and abilities, it he had duly attended 
to them. However, becauſe his igno- 
Trance in that caſe was not entirely affect- 


ed, ror owing to envy, malice, or other 


corrupt principle; his fin, in that in- 
ſtance, may pals among the fins of 1gno- 
rance, rather than among the fins of pre- 
ſumption : it was blameable, but pitiable 


at the ſame time; for ignorance leſſens 


and extenuates a fault, more or leſs, ac- 
cording as the ignorance was more or leſs 
wilful. If the ignorance had been per- 
fectly involuntary and unavoidable, it 
would have entirely acquitted him of all 
blame. V you were blind, ſays our Lord 
to the Phariſecs, you /boild have no fin. 
(John, ix. 41.) But when the ignorance 
is in ſome meaſure voluntary, and in ſome 
meaſure involuntary, there it does not 
take off the guilt entirely, but leſlens and 
extenuates it in proportion: He that knew 
ot his Lord's abill, and did commit things 
worthy of fripes, ſhall be beaten avith ferry 
ſtripes (Luke, xii. 48.) Such is the nature 
and deſcription of a ſin of ignorance. 

2. Next to which is the fin of infir- 
mity, owing to the frailty of the fleſh, or 
impetuoſity of the affections, as the for- 
mer is to the blindneſs of the underſtand- 
ing. Our bleited Lord well deſcribes the 
; 5 


Sect. XII. 
nature of it, where he ſays, the /4;r;; 

is willing, but the fleſh 1 wie? 9 
infirmity are moſtly ſeen in fins of omiſ. 
ſion; in our neglect of duties or our de. 
fects in performing them; owing to for- 
getfulneſs, inadvertency, heavineſs, liſt. 


leſſneſs, and the like. But there are 
other caſes where fins of infirmity ſteal 
in, by ſurprize, by ſudden paſſion, by the 


vehemence of a temptation, which oper. 


powers tne mind before the perſon haz 
time to conſider or recollect. I ſuppoſe, 


Peter's denial of his Lord may be an in- 


ſtance of ſuch a fin. His heart was. yery 
ſincere and honeſt; he was ſuddenly ſet 
upon by an unlooked for temptation; he 
fell unexpeQedly, and that but once, 
againſt his uſual courage, and his repeated 
reſolutions; and he no ſooner recolledted 
himſelf, but he repented in a flood of 
tears. All theſe circumſtances ſhew, that 
there was a great deal more of infirmit 
than of wilfulneſs in it; and we may add 
that there ſeems to have been a more thay 
ordinary deſertion brought upon him, i 
that inſtance, to check the over grea 
confidence he had repoſed in himſclf, and 
to teach him humility and caution for th 
future, | 

Much might be uſefully ſaid about fin 
of infirmity, to diſtinguiſh them from | 
of preſumption, and to prevent people 
deceiving themſelves with the plea of in 
firmity, where they have really no rigl 
or title to it. But the ſubject is copiou 
and would lead me too far. It may 
ſufficient, juſt to have hinted what t 
name imports; and > oh on to the thit 
kind of fins, fins of a ſcarlet dye. 

3. Sins of preſumption ; ſuch as ha 
more of wilfulneſs and malice prepen 
than of ignorance or infirmity in then 
when a man ſins with a high hand, agal 
the dictates of reaſon, and the checks 
conſcience; not merely through 1g! 
rance, or human frailty, but wilful 
through the ſtubbornneſs and perverſen 
of a depraved, diſtorted will. It will 
eaſy to diſtinguiſh this malignant k 
from either of the former. All p 
meditated offences, though the mi 
ter of them ſhould appear ſlight, co 
under the name and notion of preſun 
tuous fins : for wilful diſobedience 10 
plain command, though in a ſmall 
ter, is no ſmall thing. This we ice in 
caſe of our firſt parents ; the taſting 


the ſorbidden fruit was ſeemingly i 
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natter; but yet, becauſe the command 
vas expreſs, and the diſobedience wilful 
and preſumptuous, God reſented the con- 
tempt, and puniſhed it with a very re- 
remarkable and memorable ſeverity. 
Among preſumptuous fins, we muſt 
eckon all thoſe which are of a high and 
candalous nature; ſuch as murder, adul- 
try, perjury ſacrilege, fornication, rob- 
ery, extortion, oppreſſion, blaſphemy, 
ind the like; becauſe thoſe fins are in 
their own nature vile and miſchievous, 
and known to be ſo; that a man cannot 
he ſuppoſed to fall into them through 
nere ignorance, or infirmity, but through 
the wilfulneſs and ſtubbornneſs of a de- 
praved will. | 
As to neglects or omiſſions of duty, 
many of theſe alfo are reducible to the 
daſs of preſumptuous fins ; ſuch as cuſto- 
mary negle& of known and plain duties; 
aſenting from public worſhip, on the 
Sunday eſpecially, without neceſſity; liv- 
by in conſtant contempt or neglect of the 
holy communion ; retuſing the common 
ces of humanity and Chriſtian charity, 
when we ſee proper occaſions for the ex- 
ecile of them; neglecting to feed the 
lungry, or to clothe the naked, or to com- 
nilerate and aſſiſt the afflicted, in propor- 
ton to our abilities and circumſtances. 
The acts of mercy are fo much the 
ladges of our Chriſtian profeſſion, and 
we ſo ſtrongly inſiſted upon as matters of 


adiſpenſable duty, quite through both 


rtaments; that we can neither plead ig- 
wrance nor infirmity for our non- per form- 
ae, Omiſſions of this kind are wil- 
8, preſumptuous, damning: ſo our 
fled Lord himſelf intimates, where he 
Els us, that the articles of inquiry at the 


by of judgment will run chiefly on thoſe | 


bs; and men ſhall be either acquitted 
condemned accordingly. So much in 
&e general about the nature, Quality, and 
$ of preſumptuous ſins. I proceed, 
. To be more particular in ſetting 
ink the malignity and danger of them, 
the concern we ought to have to ſtand 
of them, HY 
Jou may obſerve of holy David in the 
Fn before us, how he prays, that God 
Mud pardon his ſmaller ſins, and cleanſe 
a, by remitting, or not imputing them. 
das to thoſe greater preſumptuous fins, 
eg to be wholly kept back from them, 
undefiled with them, He ſpeaks of 
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them alſo as amounting to great tranſ- 
greſſion, and which alone could debar him 
of the ſatis faction of having an upright 
heart, and a good conſcience. His errors 
and infirmities, he believed, a merciful 
God would paſs by and overlook, upon 
his general confeſſion and repentance ; 
but the preſumptuous fins he was greatly 
afraid of, being ſuch as might make a 
moſt fatal breach between God and him, 
hard to be made up again and reconciled. 
Nor were his fears, in this caſe, at all un- 
reaſonable or groundleſs, if we conſider 
tae malignant qualities and miſchievous 
effects of preſumptuous ſinning. | 

1. For, firſt, preſumptuous fins ſpring 
from the corruption of the heart, from 
ſome evil luſt or affection, ſome predomi- 
nancy of pride, avarice, or voluptuouſneſs. 
Men will not run upon fins of that kind, 
to provoke Almighty God wilfully, and 
daringly, till the world has taken hold of 
them, and eftranged their hearts (in a 
great meaſure) from him. It 1s hanging 
out the flag of defiance, and entering into 
a kind of open war or rebellion againſt 
Heaven. While a man has ignorance or 
ſurprize to plead in excuſe for himſelf, 
his heart may be ſtill right with God: 
but when he wilfully and preſumptuoully 
offends, it is very plain that his heart is 
then alienated, and that he has ſtruck up 
an alliance with the world in oppoſition to 
God. A 

2. We may conſider, farther, that, af- 
ter ſinning in this manner, and to this de- 
gree, it is very hard to repent. We ſee 
this in common friendſhips one with ano- 
ther. While a man knows that he in- 
tended no ill to a friend, but has unwarily 
done him a prejudice, loving and reſpect- 
ing him all the time; he eaſily returns, 
and with an open countenance makes his 
apology, and aſks pardon : but if he has 
acted againſt his friend with malice pre- 
penſe, and has deſignedly affronted or in» 


jured him; he grows ſullen, and ſhy, and 


perhaps ſhuns the acquaintance ever af- 


ter. There is ſomething of the like af- 


fectioa left upon the mind of a preſump- 
taous ſinner with reſpett to God. He 
from that inſtant contracts a ſtrange aver- 
ſion to him; he is afraid to approach him, 
conſcious to himſelf, that he has been act- 
ing treacherouſly ; nay, and perhaps 
ſtrongly inclined, if not reſolved, even to 
do ſo again ; at leaſt not fully reſolved 
againſt it: he has therefore little or no 
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heart to pray to God, or to aſk pardon, 
except it be in a ſlight ſuperficial manner, 
as words of courſe. By degrees, the 
breach grows wider between God and 
him; and he ſtands off more and more, 
till at length he renounces, in a manner, 
all further acquaintance with his Mater. 
This is often the reſult of giving way, at 
firſt, to preſumptuous fins. But, 

3. Suppoſing, thirdly, that a man re- 
lents ſoon after, and is diſpoſed to repent 
heartily and turn to God; yet it will be 
difficult for him ſo. to heal the breach 


Which thoſe ſins have made, as to come 


with delight, and humble confidence, to 
his God, as before. 'The remembrance 
of his ſins of unfaithfulneſs will, for ſome 
time, bring a cloud over his mind ; and 
he will, of courſe, be full of fear, doubt- 
fulneſs, and anxiety ; hardly knowing how 
to truſt himſelf for the future, hardly 
daring to look up with cheerfulneſs to 
God. | | 

I do not know a more affecting, or 
more melancholy, example of what 1 am 
now mentioning, than David himſelf. 


From the time he fell into preſumptuous 


fins, in the matter of Uriah (though he 
was penitent for it, and a pardon was 
granted him by the hand of a prophet), 
yet how ſorrowful and troubled was his 
afflicted mind all his life after; he never 


_ recovered his wonted courage and viva- 


city; he hung down his head, and went 


- mourning all the day long; his ſpirit was 


bowed down with grief, and he was ſcarce 
able to bear up under the affliting hand 


of God. He ſeems not to have been the 


fame man as formerly, nor to have kept 
up either the figure or the character in 
life which he had before done. What 
with the afflictions God ſent him in his 
family and his kingdom, and what with 
his remorſe for his tranſgreſſions, he ap- 
pears to have been, asit were, unmanned, 
and ſunk in his ſpirits for the reſt of his 
life, and to have behaved and acted be- 
low his character. Repentance is the 


beſt thing we can retreat to, and is indeed 


the only plank left whereon to eſcape, in 
ſuch a caſe ; but, in the mean while, how 
much better is innocence, than the moſt 
holy and ſolemn repentance ? 

It may, indeed, be ſaid, that David's ſin, 
in that inſtance, was very great for the mat- 
ter of it, as well as its being pre ſumptuous. 
Very true: but every preſumptuous ſin, 
in proportion, brings its train of miſ- 


reſpondence and converſe with God in at; 
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chiefs with it. We ſee it in its beſt light, 
when we take a view of it in a perſon who 
was ſincerely penitent, The moſt me- 
lancholy conſideration of all is, that pre- 
ſumptuous fins generally harden the con- 
ſcience, and carry the man off from bad 
to worſe, till they ſink him down to a ſtate 
of ſtupidity here, and to perdition here- 
after. From all which it is manifeſt, how 
highly it concerns every man to be ex- 
tremely cautious how he ventures upon 
ſins of this kind, and to uſe all poſſible _ | 
endeavours to ſtand clear of wilful and 
deliberate, that is, preſumptuous ſins, It 
remains now, thirdly, N 

III. To offer ſome proper advice and 
directions how to avoid them. 
i. The firſt care moſt certainly is, to 
be inſtant in prayers to Almigity God, 
to preſerve us, by his preventing grace, 
from falling into them. There is no firm | 
ſecurity but in God's mercy, fo diſpoſing 
the affairs of life, and all outward occur- 
rences, as not to expoſe us to temptations 
beyond our ftrength, There lies our 
principal ſecurity, to throw ourſelves in. 
to his arms, and to commit ourſelves en- 
tirely to his protection. This, as 1 ſaid, 
15 to be done by our conſtant and fervent 
prayers. God expects to be aſked and 
intreated by us, and has made it the con- 
dition, and inftrumental means, of convey- 
ing his grace and bleſling to us. But be- 
ſides this, prayer has naturally a good et- 
fect upon the mind of the ſupplicant: it 
preſerves a conſtant awe and reverence for 
God; and is keeping up a kind of ac- 
quaintance and intercourſe with Heaven, 
It carries in it a repugnancy and oppoſi- 
tion to all wilful fins, and has the force of 


a ſtanding declaration or remonſtrance en 


againſt them. With what heart, with 
what face, can a man carry on a daily cor- 


prayer, and at the ſame time be in conte- pe. 
deracy with Satan, preſumptuouſly rebel- be 
ling againſt the God he prays to? One 4 
would conclude, that, either contanving to 

pray would make a man afraid and 
aſhamed to fin in that high manner; o ef 
elſe, that his ſo ſinning mult make bim 10 
leave off his prayers : for thoſe two thing de 


| ſeem to ſtand at the greateſt diſtance PI the 
ſible, and are ſcarce conſiſtent with ede ol 
other. But, ſecondly, 10 


2. After prayers to God to aſtiſt uk 
we muſt next uſe our beſt endeavours n 


help ourſelves; exerting to the = th 
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thoſe powers and faculties which God 
hath given us, for his glory, and for our 
don happineſs. We ſhould conſider ſe- 
riouſly of all the moſt proper and likely 
means to be made uſe of, in order to pre- 


1 rent our falling into preſumptuous fins. 
0 The firſt and princ pal is, to look well 
.d our hearts, that they be ſet right, 
W and kept with all diligence. We may ob- 
* ſerve, that ſinning preſumptuouſly is, as 
on it were, revolting from God, and running 
le . | of into another intereſt, Our hearts are 
nd not whole with God when we do it. We 
It have let our affections go aſtray from him, 
| placing them ſomewhere elſe; upon the 
nd alluring objects of worldly riches, honour, 
or pleaſure. This 1s undoubtedly the 
to caſe, as often as men run into preſump- 
od, tuous fins. Wherefore the true and moſt 
ce, efeual way to prevent our doing ſo, 1s 
irm to look well to our hearts, and to keep 
ing them fixed where they ought to be, upon 
ur- God alone. Set your affections on things 
ions above, and not on things on the earth. This 
our b ſtriking at the root of all preſumptuous 
in fins, is ſtifling them in their birth. We 
en- ſhall not wilfully fin againſt God, till we 
aid, have learned to love the world more than 
yent we love him; till we have ſuffered Satan 
and and his emiſſaries to ſteal our affeCtions 
con- om God, and to transfer them to other 
vey- objects. Take we care, then, in the firſt 
t be- pace, to govern our affections, and to 
d et- point them to their true object. 
t: It And, in order to do this the more ef- 
ce for ſeclually, our next care ſhould be, to be 
f ac- oſten reflecting upon the infinite value of 
aven. teavenly things, above all earthly enjoy- 
ppoli- WM nents : how far eternity is preferable to 
rce of time, and God to the world: how ſlight, 
trance Wi empty, and tranſient all ſecular things 
, with WY we; not worthy to be compared with the 
iy cor- ys that ſhall be hereafter. Theſe, and 
z0d in otter the like conſiderations, often re- 
confe· beated and treaſured up in our minds, will 
rebel be of uſe to fix our affections on things 
? One BY wore, and ſo to prevent our falling into 
ving to prelumptuous fins, | 
jd and Our further care ſhould be to keep out 
ner; K & temptations as much as poſſible; that 
ke bim we may Carry the fame good thoughts 
0 thin; de more conſtantly about us, and not let 
ace poi dem flip. The misfortune of man is, 
th esch tht, though he has reiolved ever fo well, 
; ud has armed himſelf with many excel- 
afiiſt e nt meditations, yet new occaſions, and 
outs "I expected occurrences, may ſuggeſt new 
> utm0ull th : . - 
Hy Wghts, and give quite another turn to 
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the mind. The ſafeſt way, therefore, is 
to avoid, as much as we can, all ſuch oc- 
caſions; and, as we pray not to be led in- 
to temptation, ſo let us take care, not to 
run into it of our own accord. 

The laſt thing I ſhall mention, is, to be 
watchful and cautious in our whole con- 
duct, and eſpecially to beware of the 
beginnings of things. It is the policy of 
Satan to draw men on by degrees, to 
intice them firſt into ſomething of doubt- 
ful appearance, ſomething that borders 
upon lin, and yet ſtrictly is not fin, or nas 
an innocent look however; and ſo to pro- 
ceed ſtep by ſtep to what at length is un- 
doubtedly ſinful and dangerous. The 
way to avoid this ſnare, is to be wary and 
circumſpect ; not to venture to the utmoſt 
limits of what is lawful ; but to keep at 
a due diſtance, and to obſerve our compaſs; 
to deny ourſelves ſome innocent liberties 
for ſear of their betraying us farther; and 
not to truſt ourſelves where we luſpect 
the combat may be unequal, or our 
ſtrength fail us. 

By theſe, and other the hike prudent 
precautions, God's grace preventing and 
aſſiſting us, we may preicrve ourſelves 
from preſumptuous ſins, may be unde filed 
and innocent from the great tranſgreſſion. 


SERMON V. 


The Miſery, Cauſes, and Remedies 
of a dejected Mind. 


Prov. xviii. 14. 


The ſpirit of a man will ſuſtain his infirmity; 
but a wounded ſpirit who can bear? 


T* paſſage of Scripture may be ren- 
dered otherwiſe with a ſlight varia- 
tion in the latter part of tie ſen- 
tence, thus: The ſpirit of a man (of a 
brave man) will ſuſtain his infirmily ; but 
a wounded (dejected) ſpirit, who thall 
raife it up ? 0 

The words, as I conceive, carry in 


thera an important leſſon of inſtruction, 


though it is rather obliquely inſinuated, 
than directly expreſſed. Here is a cau- 
tion given, or intimated rather, againſt 
yielding too far to any misfortunes or 
troubles; againſt letting our ſpirits ſink, 
or our courage fail us in our day of cala- 
mity. It is of infinite advantage, under 
all emergencies, to keep up ſtrength of 
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mind, and to bear up againſt diſaſters or 
difficulties, with a firm and undaunted 
heart. For, a vigorous mind, a manly 
ſpirit, will ſupport us under bodily infir- 
mities within, or croſs accidents without: 
but if the ſpirit itſelf be broken and caſt 
down, if the mind becomes feeble, and 
ſinks under the weight, what can then be 
thought on to raiſe it up ? When the 
buttreſſes themſelves give way, and the 
main under-props fail, what can then be 
expected but ſudden and irrevocable 


ruin? The turn and the manner of the 


expreſſion in the text is very like to what 
our Lord makes uſe of in a different ſub- 
ject; waere he ſays, IF the ſalt hath loft 
its ſavour, wwherewith ſhall it be ſalted ? 
(Matth. v. 13. Mark, ix. 50. Luke, 
xiv. 34.) If that which ſhould ſcaſon 
other things, does itſelf want ſeaſoning, 
what can then be done to it? And ſo in 


the inſtance of the text, if that which 
ſhould ſupport the weaker parts, does 


itſelf want ſupporting, what remedy can 
then be hoped for? The caſe is then 
melancholy indeed, and beyond all re- 
covery. Great care, therefore, ſhould be 


taken in time, to prevent, if poſlible, ſo 


fad a criſis, and that no calamities what- 
ever be permitted to reduce us to this ſo 
diſconſolate extremity. Such I take to 


be the general drift and purport of the 


text now before us. The ſubject, there- 
fore, of my diſcourſe, muſt be a troubled 
and dejected mind. | 

I. The miſery of it. | 

II. The cauſes which lead to it. 

III. The proper remedies or preſerva- 
tives againſt it. | 

The ſubject is undoubtedly very uſeful, 
and may well deſerve our attentive 
thoughts, and ſerious application. 

I. I ſhall begin with jome brief ſtric- 


tures upon the milerable caſe of a deject- 


ed broken mind. A wounded ſpirit, ah? 
can bear ? as our tranſlation renders it; 
or, who can raiſe it up? as the other. 
Both renderings are grammatical, and we 
may very weil take in both ſenſes, as they 


are both of them true and pertinent: for 


the miley of a broken ſpitit is, that it is 
intolerable to bear, and is without ſupport 
or remedy. | 
The words of the text have been vul- 
garly underiocod of a wounded conſcience, 
tending to deipair; but I fee no reaſon 
for confining tie text to that caſe only. 
The words are ſpoken of a wounded ſpi- 
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rit in che general, wounded by grief, and 
ſinking under its load of troubles; but 
not expreſſing either the particular kind 
of troubles, or the ſpecial cauſes the 
ſpring from. i I ſhall enumerate the ſeve. 
ral cauſes which may be ſuppoſed in ſuch 
caſes, under my next head of diſcourſe, 
But at preſent, all I have to take notice 
of is, the {ad and diſconſolate condition of 
a dejected broken mind, be the cauſe of 
it what it will, 

But, in order to have a right under. 
ſtanding of this caſe, let us confidet, in the 
firſt place, what a dejected mind, or a 
wounded ipirit, means. 

We may obſerve, that all manner of 
trouble and miſery, as feit by the patient, 
15 reſolvable into pain of body, or pain 
of mind; into ſome uneaſy ſenſations, 
which we commonly call pain, or unealy | 
thoughts and reflections, which we com- 
monly call anguith. Strictly ſpeaking, 
all pains that we feel are in the mind, or | 
in the foul. The body is but the organ | 
or inſtrument which tranſmits the pain | 
to the ſou], The foul only feels, in and 
through the body : fo that every uneaſy 
ſenſation of the body, as we call it, is pro- 
perly the ſoul's. And beſides uncaly ſen- 
ſations, the mind, over and above, hath 
many uneaſy reflections, which mereale | 
the pain, and more than double the mi- 
lery.:: 5 
"Theſe things being premiſed, we may} 
the more clearly perceive of what advan- 
tage it is in all kinds of uneaſineſſes, to 
have a mind well fortified and lteeled{ 
againſt them. The mind, by fencing 
againſt the miſchief, keeps it out, in 2 
great meaſure, and does not let in one half 
of the anguiſh : while the tpirit bears up 
againſt it with manly courage, it wards 
off the blow, or breaks the force of the 
imprefſion. And if you would know morg 
particularly how it does it, you may p1e2s 
to conſider, chat no pain whatever 1 
mucin as felt, any longer than while it! 
attended to, or reflected upon. But thert 
is that force in the mind, when firm and 
well reſolved, that it can turn the thought 
off from dwelling upon the preſent of 
threatening pain, and can employ itlel 
with brave and comfortable reflections 
This is what the text means in ſaying 
that zhe ſpirit of a man will ſuſtalu ili 18 
firmity. It will bear up againit danger c 
trouble, will be ſo fluſhed with a ſenic 0 
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with high and noble expectations, that 
the fee of pain ſhall ſcarce be felt at 
all, or ſhall be flight in compariſon. 
Thoſe other joyous reflections will counter- 
balance it, or will ſo fill the mind, as 
ſcarce to leave room for the reception of 
zy thing elſe. This is what we call 
frength of mind, and ſometimes forti- 
tude; and it is of admirable uſe to repel 
meaſineſs and pain, and to prevent its 
making any deep or durable impreſſions. 
Something indeed will be felt by us after 
we have e all we can: for there 15 no 
being perfectly inſenſible to ſmart, or 
unconcerned at misfortunes. But the 
ſmart being leſs attended to, in ſuch a 
caſe, receives no increaſe by any galling 
refetions; yea, it is much abated an 
deadened by joyous thoughts and high 
expectations. Thus the ſpirit of a man, 
while firm and erect, ſuſtains its infirmi— 
ty, and becomes a kind of armour of 
proof againſt either inward pains or out- 
ward diſaſters. | 

But if once the ſpirit itſelf begins to yield 
and give way; if the mind, by continual 
troubles, or long ſtruggling, at length 
faints and finks unde them ; then comes 
the caſe which the text ſpeaks of, the 
ale of a wounded ſpirit, a dejected 
broken mind. The miſery of it is mani- 
felt, in ſome meaſure, from what hath 
It is like giving up 
the fort, or citadel, upon which the 
enemy enters, and makes terrible ha- 
rock and devaſtation. While the mind 
retained its force and ſtrength, the ad- 
verſary was kept at ſome diſtance, and 
not ſuffered to do much harm; but as 
ſoon as ever the mind loſes its courage, 
aid lays down its arms, the adveriary 
tunes in, and makes fearful ravages. 
To ſpeak out of metaphor; when the 
ſpirit thus finks, and bears up no longer, 
men every calamity puts on the blacker 
face, and every pain and uncaſineſs Rings 
tothe quick, and is much increaſed by 
falling reflections. The mind is haunt- 
ed wich dark images, with melancholy 
ſcenes of horror and diſtreſs. The man 
lts down and indulges his forrow, hugs 
dis grief, abandons himſelf to impatience, 
der wailing, and deſpair, refuſing to 

comforted, or ſo much as to hear of 
the name. This may ſerve for an im- 
perfect deſcription of a wounded ſpirit, 
and of the miſery attending it. But as 
tie mind may be more or leſs wounded, 
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with almoſt infinite variety of degree; 
ſo the calamity of the caſe is more or 
leſs grievous, and of conſequence more 
or leſs removed from poſſibility of re- 
covery. 

Having deſcribed the caſe as briefly as 
I well could, I now proceed, as I pro- 
poſed, to my ſecond general head: 

II. To point out the principal cauſes 
which lead to this melancholy extremity. 
The occaſional and immediate cauſes of 
this malady are either trom without, or 
from within; either from outward afflict- 
ions, or inward diſorder of body, or 
trouble of conſcience. I ſhall conſider 
them ſeverally and diſtinctly. 

1. The outward calamities of life 
are many and various. The moſt afflict- 
ing, generally, are not thoſe which bring 
the greateſt ſmart, or the acuteſt pain 


with them; but thoſe rather, which bear 


hardeſt upon the ſoft and tender paſſions. 

One thall ſcarce know a man overtaken 
with melancholy on account of what he 
ſuffers by the gout, or ſtone, or by an 
ulcer, or the cutting off limbs, or other 
bodily pains : and yet for the loſs of ſons 
and daughters, or other dear friends and 
relations, one may find ſeveral over- 


whelmed with grief unconſolable. The 


reaſon, 1 ſuppoſe, is, the exceeding great 
delicacy and tenderneſs of thoſe ſoft 
paſſions, by which we are carried to love 
thoſe whom we have chiefly ſet our hearts 
upon: croſſes and diſappointments in 
things of that tender nature, are very 
affecting, and often overſet the mind. 
Loſs of honour, eſtate, ſubſiltence, is 
likewiſe very afflicting to ſome perſons ; 
to thoſe eſpecially who have long ſup- 
ported their credit, and have made a 
handſome figure in the world, having, at 
the ſame time, fair and promiſing hopes 
that they ſhould ever do ſo. When ſuch 
perſons unexpectedly fall to decay, the 
calamity fits hard upon them; and the 
more honeſt and ingenuous they have all 
along been, ſo much the ſorer is the 
afiliction; becauſe they have a quick 
ſenſe of ſhame, and are moſt tenderly 
affected with the thought, that they can 
no longer look up, and appear like their 


neighbours. 
As to men of profligate lives, I do 


not perceive, that they are halt ſo much 
affected, though they come to be ſtrip- 
ped of all. They are more hardened in 


their tempers, and are not very ſenſibie 
3C4 of 
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of ſhame ; beſides that they might have 
expected it beforchand, having really de- 
ſerved it; and ſo it is no wonder if ſome- 
times a condemned felon is not much 
afflicted with his confinement in a dun- 
geon; or if he goes with leſs concern in 
his looks even to execution, than many an 
honeſt man diſcovers upon ſome family- 
loſſes, or upon the decay of his credit in 
the world. 

Theſe ſmaller calamities to an ingenu- 
ous mind are more affecting, than the 
greateſt can be to hard, ſtupid, and in- 
corrigible wretches; and the reaſon, as 
I before hinted, is, becauſe the paſſions of 
thoſe are more tender, and the mind more 
ſuſceptible of impreſſion. Hence ariſes 
ſometimes deep melancholy in ſuch per- 
ſons, Their minds become dejected and 
ſunk, their ſpirit wounded and broken 
with loſſes, croſſes, and diſappointments. 
The like ſometimes happens when men 
have ſet out into the world with fair 
hopes and expectations, have been flatter- 
ed with golden promiſes, and been long 
dependant upon perſons in power, and at 


laſt defeated and ſent away empty. The 


regret and indignation which ſuch treat- 


ment is apt to raiſe, may be enough to 
overpower the ſuccours of the mind, and 
to break their ſpirit beyond recovery. 
Theſe inſtances may ſuffice for illuſtra- 
tion of the firſt particular, the head of 
outward calamities. 

2. A ſecond cauſe of breaking a man's 
ſpirits, I muſt not omit to mention 
(though I queſtion whether it be very 
common), which is, the ſenſe of ſome 
grievous ſins lying hard upon the con- 
ſcience. It is very certain that the 
ercatc{t calamity that can be, is an ill- 
ſpent life; and the remembran ce of it, if 
ſeriouſly laid to heart, may well break 
the ſpirit, and overwhelm the ſtrongeſt 
mind. But it rarely happens that any man 


falls into deep melancholy on any ſuch 


account. Much the greater number of 
the molt profligate ſinners die hard and 
impenitent, and go ont of the world 
without any figrs of true godly ſorrow, 
or remorſe at all. And if ſome diſcover 
a kind of relenting ſorrow, yet it is ſo 
ſlight and ſuperficial, and they think fo 
well of their ſtate, and fo flatter them- 
ſelves with the hopes of mercy, that 
there is infivitely more danger of their 
dying in a fond preſumption, than of 
their dying in the depth of deſpair. The 
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truth is, men are very hardly bronglt to 
have any feeling ſenſe of a world to come 
like to what they have of this; and Fi 
they are the leſs in danger of beine 
affected with their fins, or the conſe. 
quence of them, to a degree of melan. 
choly or deſpondency. Yet ſome exam. 
ples there have been of religious deſpair; 
and I ſuppoſe Judas was one; who beine 
ſtruck with the-lenſe of his curſed treache. 
ry, ſunk under its weight; and being 
wounded and fore broken in his ſpirit, 
went and hanged himſelf in grief and de- 
ſpair. There have been ſome few dread. 
ful inftances of like nature beſides, 
enough to juſtify the reckoning a guilty 
conicience as one among the many other 
cauſes of a wounded ſpirit. 

I am ſenfible, that there is ſuch 2 
thing as religious melancholy, ard the 
caſe is not very uncommon. But [I take 
that to be quite another thing from what 
I have been ſpeaking of, and falling pro- 
perly under quite a different head, which 
I now proczed to ſpeak to, in the third 
place ; namely, | 

3. Bodily indiſpoſition, which 1s: fre- 
quently the ſole cauſe of a broken, de- 
jected mind. By this I do not mean, 
that men fall into melancholy, as being 
troubled for the ill ſtate of health they 
are under: but as the ſoul and the body 
ſympathize, any diſorder of the nerves, 
blood, or ſpirits, will naturally affect and 
diſcompoſe the mind; and it is in this 
ſenſe that a wounded ſpirit may be ſome- 
times owing to an ill habit of body, in 
like manner as lunacy alſo may, of which 
this may be a degree. 

Religious melancho'y, generally ſpezk- 
ing, ſeems to be nothing elſe but a di- 
ordered imagination, owing to ſome il 
diſpoſition of the blood, or ſome diltemper 
in the nerves, or in the brain, the center 
of them. Ihe fine ſpirits, which are the 
inſtruments the ſoul makes uſe of to think 
by, move irregularly, and raiſe odd fan- 
taſtical ideas, lice as they do in dreams: 
hence come very odd conceits, and per- 
haps profane and even blaſphemous 
thoughts, in perſons otherwiſe very piouſly 


diſpoſed ; and who at the fame time abhot 
5 


thoſe thoughts, and are deeply concerned 
on that very account, Here ſeems to be 


nothing in all this, but a bodily indilpo- 
fition, which is indeed a misfortune, 
but no fault of the perſon ſuffering 
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There may indeed have been a fault 
ſometimes in a perſon's conduct, to oc- 
cafion ſuch an ill diſpoſition of body; as, 
if it hath been brought on by hard 
drinking, or indulging ſome fooliſh 
paſſion more than was meet: but yet the 
effect might ariſe from other cauſes, 
wherein the perſon had not been acceſſory 
to it at all. It might be the remains of 
a fever, or other bodily diſtemper, which 
the patient had been afflicted wich; or it 


might have been owing to ſeveral other 


natural cauſes, too tedious for me to 
mention, and which 1t more concerns a 
phyſician to inquire into, than it does a 
divine. I mention this caſe, however, for 
two reaſons : One, for the ſatis ſaction of 
ſcrupulous conſciences ; that if any per- 
ſons find themſelves ſo affected, they 
ſhould not be cat down on that account, 
nor ſuſpect that they are guilty of a crime 
in what they cannot help; and the other 
reaſon of my taking notice of the cale 1s, 
that we may paſs the more charitable judg- 


ment upon any unhappy perſons who have 


been afflicted in this way. But to proceed. 

Beſides religious melancholy, there are 
alſo ſeveral other kinds, which often ariſe 
from ſome bodily indiſpoſition, which 
may be preſumed to have the greateſt 
hand in them, in ſuch particular conſtitu- 
tions, For when misfortunes or diſap- 
pointments, though flight and trivial 
(and none are without ſome) fall in with 


a temper or diſpoſition inclincd to melan- 


choly, they have a much greater force 
upon them than they would otherwiſe 
have; and the effect produced is really 
owing partly to the outward calamity, 
and partly to the inward diſorder ; it 
is the reſult of both together, both con- 
tributing, as it were, their ſhare towards 
. In ſuch caſes it is not always eaſy to 
fay which is the principal cauſe, or which 
the ſubordinate : for in compounded 
powers of that kind, it may be difficult 
to compute their reſpective forces, or to 
determine exactly which is the more pre- 
valing. But I have ſaid enough of the 
cauſes which lead to dejection of mind, 
which break or wound the ſpirit of a man 
within him. 

III. I now paſs on, thirdly, to pre- 
ſcrive ſome proper remedies or preſerva- 
uves againſt it. | 

It is worth the pains, to keep up our 
pits, and to maintain the vigour of our 
minds, in all caſes, if we can. For it is a 
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lamentable thing to be overſet with 
trouble, or to be overwhelmed with grief 
and deſpair. It makes life miſerable as 
life can be for the time, and then brings 
men down to the grave. When the mind 
is ſunk, the ſpirit wounded, or, as we 
vulgarly ſay, the heart broken, life does 
not hold on much longer; or if does, it is 
a burthen, and a weary load, worſe than 
death. There is no remedy for it, when 
the malady ſeizes us in any deep degree: 
for when the mind itſelf is ſeized, a man 
has no longer any command over his own 
thoughts; there is no room left for ad- 
vice or inſtruction ; no handle for reaſon 
and counſel to take hold of. This makes 
me ſpeak rather of preſervatives than re- 


medies; ſuppoling the text to mean by a 


wounded ſpirit, a ſpirit quite broken: 
but if it may be underſtood of the ap- 
proaches only, or the intermediate de- 
grees, ſhort of extremities ; there may 
then be ſome remedies, the ſame which I 
alſo call preſervatives, and am now going 
to lay down. It muſt be owned, that 
natural courage, inborn ftrength of mind, 
is one of the beſt preſervatives, or ſtrong- 


eſt ſecurities againſt it: but as that is a 


bleſling of nature, and I am only to ſpeak of 
what may be acquired, I ſhall paſs that 
over as foreign to this head. My buſi- 
neſs will be to lay down rules either for 
preſerving that natural courage where it 
is, or for acquiring an artificial courage 
(if I may fo call it) which may anſwer, 
or more than anſwer, the other, 

1. And here undoubtedly the firſt and 
principal rule muſt be, to truſt in God, 
and to live a life conformable to the 
doctrine of Chriſt. There is no preſcrip- 
tion ſo infallible, no cordial ſo comfort- 
able, as this now mentioned. Come wnto 
me, ſays our bleſſed Lord, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you reſt. (Matt. xi. 28.) There is 
nothing ſo fortiſies the mind, or ſo invi- 
gorates the ſpirit, as faith and truſt in 
God, joined with a good life; that we 
may be able to ſay with St. Paul, herein 
do wwe exerciſe ourſelves, to have always 
a conſcience void of offence, towards God, 
and towards man, This conſideration 
taken together with the comfortable hope 
and expectation of joys eternal in a life 
to come; I ſay theſe two, taken toge- 
ther, are ſufficient to warm the coldeſt 
heart, and to give courage and bravery 
to every drooping ſpirit, The —_— 
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of theſe principles has been tried and 
proved ; and it appeared moit to advan- 
tage in the early ages of the church, 
when perſons of the moſt tender age, or 

tunorous ſex, would run to a fake. or 
to a. rack, without diſcovering the leaſt 
uneaſineſs in look or geſture; and never 
fainted in heart, nor became broken in 
ſpirit, for any trouble or terror that wit 
and malice combined could expoſe them 
to. Now, if a principle of religion was 
thus effectual in the very hardeſt circum- 
ſtances which human life could fall under, 
why might not the ſame principle be of 
like ſorce in the ordinary and common ca- 
ſualties incident to mortality? If there- 
fore you are deſirous to keep up your 
ſpirit; and never to ſink under a misfor- 
tune ; fortify your minds by faith, and 
by a ſerious and conſtant endeavour to 
pleaſe God. This will inſpire courage 
when nothing elſe will, or when the 
world itſelf fails: it will do it at all 
times, and under all circumſtances, even 


upon the bed of ſickneſs, or at the hour 


of death; provided only, that you have 
then your thoughts awake, and that the 
bodily indiſpoſition does not diſorder the 
freedom of the ſoul. | 

2. Next to a thorough ſenſe of re- 
ligion, I ſhall mention a ſecond pre- 
ſervative, nearly allied to it, and rather a 
branch or part of it, than diſtinct from it; 
which 15, to fit as looſe as pofſible to this 
world; to wean and diſentangle our at- 
fections from temporal things: for, 
ſince it is impoſſible not to meet with in- 
finite croſſes and diſappointments here, if 
we ſet our hearts on this world; the 
ſureſt way is, not to expect or deſire any 


great happineſs here, but to become 


more and more indifferent to all worldly 
enjoyments. If we can be content with a 
moderate ſhare of temporal proſperity, 
we ſhall be the leſs concerned at diſap- 
pointments, and, of conſequence, the 
better prepared to meet afllictions, and 
to bear up under them. Theſe two firſt 
rules which 1 have mentioned, both 
mect together id one rule of St. Paul's, 


Set your affections en things above, not on. 


things en the earth. (Col. ii. 2.) As to 
other inferior rules for preſerving cheer- 
fuloeſs and vivacity of ſpirit, ſuch as 
agreeable company, good books, employ- 

ent in an honeſt calling, ipnocent di- 
verſions, and the like; as they are none 
of hem comparable to what I have before 
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named, it may be ſufficient barely to 
have hinted them. I have not mention- 
ed the drinking away cares, as ſome call 
it, among the proper expedients; becauſe 
indecd it is biglily improper, and tends 
to enfeeble both the body and the mind 
by vitiating the blood, waiting the ſpirits, 
and diſordering the nerves: not to men- 
tion, that it is expenſive and vain, and is 
an offence againit God; and fo, in all 
views, is more likely to wound and break 
the ſpirit, than to fortity or ſtrengthen 
it. Seck not, therefore, to any of thoſe 
vain and deceitful expedients, which will 
by no means anſwer : but rely upon the 
true and ſolid ones before intimated 
ſuch as faith, a good life, and a good 
conſcience conſequent thereupon, toge- 
ther with fixed and conſtant meditations 
upon the joys of à life to come. If ye do 
theſe things, ye can never fail, 


SERMON VI. 
Charity and kind Offices, the beſt 


Conqueſt over an Enemy, 


Rom. xli. 21. 


Be not overcome of evil ; but overcome evil with 
goods 8 


1 * advice is ſhort, comprized in a 
few words: but it is withal full and 
inſtructive, and carries a great deal of 
good matter in it. It relates to our be- 
haviour towards our enemies; ſhewing 
both what we ought not to do, in that 
caſe, and what we ought. The Apoſtle's 
manner of wording the thing 1s obſerv- 
able; for there is a particular force and 
beauty in the very expreſſion. Being 
ſenſible, that the forgiving an injury, or 
the not revenging it, is commonly looked 
upon as a kind of yielding, and ſubmitung 
to an adverſary (which is what the pride 
of human nature is moſt averſe to) he 
prudently anticipates the thought, and 
gives it quite another turn; handlomely 
inſinuating, that all deſire of revenge 15 
yielding and ſubmitting to an enemy 3 15 
as much as confefling, that he has diſturb- 
ed, pained, and ducogcerted us to that 
degree, that we are no longer able to 
command our temper, and to be really 
maſters of ourſelves. Overfloving win 
rage and reſentment, upon ſuch occaſions, 


. . G . nd 
is betraying a littleneſs of mind, _ 
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command the paſſions. 
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roclaiming our own defeat. It is as 
| as declaring, that the enemy has got 
within us, has thrown us off our guard, 
and put us into diforder and confuſion. 
Whereas, if a man can ftand the ſhock 
unmoved, and be above being concerned 
at it, he undoubtedly ſhews a more 
manly ſpirit, and true greatneſs of mind. 
He is then ſeen to be maſter over his 
paſſions, and above being diſturbed by 
little things: and there is none ſo gene- 
rous a way of conquering an enemy, as 
the letting him ſee, that the worſt he can 
do, ſhall not ſo much as ruffle him, or 
put him out of humour. Be not overcome 
of evil; but overcome evil with good. 
The text then conſiſts of two parts, or 
ecepts; the one negative, and the 
other poſitive : of which I ſhall treat in 
their order. = 
I. The negative part, or precept, 
comes firſt: Be not overcome evil. 
Suffer not any affront, or injury, to get 
the better of you, to afflict, and conquer 


you. More ditiinly ; ſuffer it not to 


get the better of your reaſon, your piety, 
or your charity: for if it does ſo, you are 
really vanquiſhed and worſted by it. 

1. I fay, let not any affront, or inju- 
ry, have the ſuperiority over your reaſon, 
confidering yourſelf now only as a man, 
without taking in the additional conſidera- 
tion of your being a Chriſtian alſo. 

Reaſon is deſigned for the governing 
part of man, which 1s to regulate and 
While reaſon 
holds the reins, and keeps its ſeat of 
government, all 1s right and regular, and 
a man is maſter of himſelf: but if the 


paſſions get the upper hand, and domineer 
over reaſon, the perſon, for the time, is, 


as it were, quite unmanned, and is driven 
on to any the moſt extravagant freaks 
and follies, below the dignity of his 
nature. A man can never expoſe himſelf 
more to the attacks of his cnemy, than 
when he ſuffers himſelf to be heated into 
a paſſion, and thereby thrown off his 
guard. While he cad command his 


temper, and preſerve his reaſon, he will 


know and conſider what he does, and 
conduct with prudence and diſcretion ; 
and will at length very probably both 
defend himſelf, and become ſuperior to 
his adverſary : but if once he lets go his 
reaſon, and reſigns himſelf up to heat and 
Paſſion, he both expoſes his own ſafety, 
and ſurrenders his perſon to the mercy 
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of his adverſary. A paſſionate furious 
warrior neither ſees an advantage, nor 
knows how to uſe it : while he is all fire, 
and no conduct, he does but expoſe his 
forces, and at length becomes himſelf an 


eaſy prey to the enemy. But a man of 


cool and ſteady courage, who does 
nothing precipitately, nothing raſhly, he 
is the man that maintains his ground, and 
comes off victorious in the end. Let 
reaſon preſide always in any private con- 
telts between man and man : and by the 
help of reaſon, all will proceed regularly, 
and with honour and advantage. Reaſon 
will conſider always, not what the offender, 
or injurious perſon, might deſerve, but 


what may be prudent and proper for the 


offended party to do, Perhaps the in- 
jury is flight, not deſerving notice, or 
deſerving only contempt. Whatever it 
be, there is more dignity and greatneſs 
of mind ſhewn in being above feeling it, 


than in _ at it. Revenging it, is ſtill 


worſe, becauſe it betrays ſtill greater im- 
patience; beſides that it is imprudent, as 
provoking the adverſaries, and 3 
on freſh injuries; which again will ca 

for rejoinders, and ſo on m an endleſs 
circulation. This is, generally ſpeaking, 
the caſe as to revenge: ſo that, if we 
conſider it merely upon a rational foot, 
apart from religion, there appears to be 
very little ſenſe or diſcretion in it. And 
as to greatneſs of mind, every one muſt 
be ſenſible, that it is brave and generous to 
put up with wrongs, and overlook offences; 
and that they, generally, are perſons of 
the weakeſt and feebleſt minds, who are 


moſt ſenſible of injuries, and moſt impa- 


tient for revenge. 5 


Seeing then that wrath and revenge is 
really nothing elſe but the triumph of 
paſſion over reaſon, and of folly over diſ- 
cretion and good ſenſe; every wiſe man 
would take care to aſſert and maintain the 


ſuperiority of his reaſon, and not ſuffer 


himſelf to be enſlaved and overcome by 
mean and fooliſh reſentments. 


2. But further, to advance to a yet 


higher conſideration, put the caſe thus, 


or in theſe terms: Suffer not any affronts 
or injuries to get the better of your piety, 
or of your duty towards God. 


We learn from Scripture at leaſt, if 


not from the light of nature, that all 
manner of vengeance belongs to God 
alone ; ſo that the taking upon us to 
avenge ourſelves, 1s preſuming too far, 
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is uſurping upon the undoubted rights 
and prerogative of the Supreme Being. 
To me belongeth wengance and recompenſe, 
ſays Almighty God (Deut. xxxil. 35.) 3 
or as St. Paul words it and explains it at 
the ſame time, Vengeance is mine, I will 
repay. (Rom. xii. 19.) God permits us 
not to revenge, or reſent, our own wrongs. 
We are no more than fellow-creatures, 
and fellow-ſervants one with another : 
and if any offence be committed, it is 
ſufficient for us to refer the complaint to 
him, the judge of all, and our common 
Lord and Maſter. This is no more than 
every maſter of a family will demand ; 
that any diſputes or differences in his 
family among his ſervants, be decided by 
him, and left to his cenſure and cor- 
rection. God is an all-knowing judge, 
and will exactly weigh the merits of the 
cauſe ; and will, firſt or laſt, do us juſtice 
molt eſfectually, when we are really 
wronged, if we leave it to him. But if 
we take the affair into our own hands, 
and reſolve to do ourſelves juſtice, we do 
not only run the riſk of provoking and 
bringing upon us freſh injuries from men; 
but as we are provoking God all the 
time, we take the likely way to draw 


down his vengeance, not upon our ene- 


mies, but upon our. own heads. The 
queſtion then, in caſe of offences, lies 
plainly thus: Will you leave it to God 
to puniſh them as they deſerve ; or will 
you take the matter into your own hands ? 
Suppoſing the injury done you to be real 
and great, it may be better indeed for 
your enemies, that you ſhould take it in 
hand, to revenge it; but it is much the 
worſe for yourſelves. Human power, at 
belt, is weak, and frail; and beſides, is 
under the irreſiſtible check and control 
of the divine hand; fo that it is infinitely 
uncertain, whether a man, ever ſo much 
diſpoſed to revenge, can effect it. But if 
God undertakes todo vengeance, he does 
it effectually, and no arm can reſiſt him. 
I fay then, that in caſe of real injuries, 
the ſureit method of having them reveng- 


ed, is to commit the cauſe to God. And 


this is certainly the beſt and ſafeſt method 
that the injured party can take, in order 
to have redreſs and ſatisfaction. God 
can recompenſe us a thouſand ways, for 
any wrongs we receive at the hands of 
men: and if we entirely commit our 
cause to him, he will not only do us 
juitice, but will ſhew us mercy alſo, and 
make us ample amends. 
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Seq, XII. 


But a queſtion here ariſes b 
Whether, after a man has . 115 
cauſe to God, laying aſide all thoughts 
of revenging himſelf, he may then pra 
to God to avenge him; or may N 
pleaſure in obſerving that the divine 
vengeance has fallen down upon his ad. 
verſary ? | | 

Much may be pleaded on both fides - 
but I muſt not run out into too tedious . 
digreflion. I ſhall, however, offer a few 
hints, and as briefly as may be. Our 
bleſſed Lord upon the croſs prayed for 
his murderers ; Father, forgive them, &c. 
And St. Stephen alſo did the like; Lorg 
lay not this fin to their charge. And even 
under the Old Teſtament, Solomon is 
commended, that, among other things 
in his prayer, he had not aſked zhe life 
of his enemies. (1 Kings, ii. 11.) All 
this looks as if we were neither permitted 
to take vengeance ourſelves upon any 
man, nor ſo much as to deſire, or to take 
pleaſure in, the divine vengeance when 
brought upon our eneriies; though one 
might think it ſhould be matter of joy 
and comfort to us, as being of God's 
doing, being alſo a kind of vindication 
of our own innocency, or of the juſtice of 
the cauſe we had engaged in. 

On the other hand, it may be obſery. 
ed, that there are many paſſages in the 
Old "Feſtament, in the Pſalms more ef. 
pecially, which look like plain impreca- 
tions upon the wicked: and even in the 
New Teſtament, God comforts his ele, 
by aſſuring them, that he vil avenge them 
ſpeedily (Luke, xvuii. 8.) ; that is, of their 
advertaries, as appears by what goes be- 
fore; which ſeems to ſuppoſe, that God's 
avenging a good man of his enemies, may 
be a reaſonable ground of joy and com- 
fort to him, Add to this, that St. Paul, 
ſpciting of Alexander the copperſmuth, 
as of one who had done him much evil, 
immediately ſubjoins, the Lord reward hin 
according to his avorks (2 Tim. iv. 14); 
which is a kind of imploring God's judg- 
ments upon him. And laitly, when vt. 
Paul ſays, IF thy enemy hunger, feed hin; 
and if he thir/t, give him drink, he inforces 
his advice by this confideration ; for mn þ 
ding, thou ſoelt heap coals of fire on his 
head (Rom. xii. 20.) ; which words, in 
their moſt natural conſtruction, and as in- 
terpreted by the context, ſeem to mean, 
that in ſo doing, thou ſhalt accumulate the 
divine vengeance upon him, if he repeats 


not. All which looks as if it were m_ 
able, 


Germ. VI. 


able, in ſome caſes, both to imprecate the 
divine vengeance upon adverſaries, and 
to rejoice in it when it comes. : 

] have thus briefly repreſented thc Srce 
of the arguments on both ſides the queſ- 
tion, for every reaſonable man to judge 
of; and I will not preſume to be dogma- 
tical and poſitive either way : but what 
ſeems to me to come neareſt to the truth, 
is as follows: 

The peace of the world is much con- 
cerned in this; that we never avenge our- 


ſelves, but refer all vengeance to God. 


This is the main thing; and if this be 
carefully obſerved, we may be the leſs ſo- 
licitous about the reſt. There is a juſt 
pleaſure. which a good man may take, in 
ſeeing the divine vengeance fall upon 
yery bad men, becauſc ſuch men are ene- 
mies to mankind; and ſo rejoicing in 
their fall, is rejoicing in the public good : 
and for the ſame reaſon, it may not be 
improper, in ſome caſes, to beg of God to 
curb, reſtrain, or puniſh them, in ſuch a 
way as his wiſdom ſhall ſee proper ; and 
it is of ſuch caſes as theſe that I under- 
ſtand ſome Scripture imprecations, it they 
be really ſuch : which, beſides, were pro- 
nounced by perſons extraordinarily com- 
miſſioned to 1mprecate, as from God. 

As to private injuries, in which the 
public is very little, or not at all, concern- 
ed, there, as I conceive, chere is no room 
left for rejoicing in the divine judgments 
upon the adverſaries ; firſt, becauſe we 
are very uncertain whether thoſe judg- 
ments are brought upon them on any ſuch 
account as we might fondly ſuppole ; and 
next, becauſe, as we are all ſinners, we 
know not whether we ourſelves are not 
juſtly liable to the ſame or greater. This 
only we may preſume to think and do, if 
2t any time God remarkably delivers us 
from the rage of an enemy, by affliting 
him, or taking him out of the world ; we 
may rejoice in our happy deliverance, and 
thank God for his indulgence towards us; 
but at the ſame time retaining a compal- 
ſionate tenderneſs and charity for the un- 
happy man, So much for this point, 
which came in only by the way ; and from 
which now I return to what 1 was before 
upon, | 

had been obſerving, that we are in no 
caſe to avenge ourſelves, but humbly and 
modeſtly to refer all vengeance to God. 
If we do oth rwiſe, we ſuiter ourſelves to 

overcome of evil, coutrary to the ad- 
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vice of the text: we let our paſſions pre- 
vail over us; that is, over religion, con- 
ſcience, duty, and the reverence we owe 
to God; which, at length, is not triumph- 
ing over an adverſary, as ſome may vain- 
ly imagine, but it 1s meanly ſubmitting 
to fin and folly, and ſuffering the world, 


the fleſh, and the devil, to triumph over 
us. | 


3. Having ſhewn how we ought not to 


ſuffer any oſfence or injury to get the bet- 
ter of our piety towards God ; I have but 
one ſtep more to advance; namely, not to 
ſuffer it to prevail over our charity to- 
wards man, | 

This article I make diſtinct from the 
former, inaſmuch as not taking revenge 
upon an adverſary is one thing, and doing 
him kind offices is another. I ſay, then, 
let not any injurious uſage of an enemy 


prevent our doing him er A great 


deal of what might be ſaid upon this ar- 
ticle, may more properly fall under my 
next general head; and therefore thither 
I refer it. Only here I may obſerve, 
that, if any injuries provoke a man to 
withdraw ſuch friendly offices as belong 
to humanity, he is then overcome by his 
reſentments, and is too much a ſlave to 
his paſſions. It is one kind of revenge, 
and, ſometimes, all the revenge which a 
man has in his power to take; and ſo is 
altogether ungenerous and unjuſtifiable. 
All that reaſon or Scripture allows, is, to 
defend and guard ourſelves, as far as we 
innocently can, againſt ſuch as mean us 
hurt; but not to atiti& them, or put them 
to pain by way of retaliation; nor to leave 


them under hard neceſſity, or diſtreſs, 


when we can, with ſafety to ourſelves, 
ſtepin to relieve them. When an enemy 
is reduced ſo low, as even to want the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, or any way to ſtand in 
need of the ſuccour of the man he hates, 
it would be a mean thing to refuſe it. 


Every one who has any ſpirit of genero- 


ſity, or Chriſtian charity, would be glad, 
when fuch occations offer, to have the 
pleaſure of doing a kind thing, and to 
have it kindly accepted from him. {UF 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; and if be 
thirſts, give him drink, lays the Apoſtle in 
this chapter; which now leads me to treat 
of che ſecond part or precept of my text, 
whico 15 poſitive: 3 
II. Qwercome evil wwith good, This 
implies all the kind offices towards an 
enemy, which we are capable. of doing, 
| conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent with our own ſafety, or with 
our obligations to others. Our bleſied 
Lord's inſtructions upon this head, may 
ſerve as a good comment upon this part 
of the text; Lowe your enemies, bleſs them 
that curſe you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which deſpitæfull) uſe you 
and perſecute you: that ye may be the child- 
ren of your father which is in heaven 
(Matt. v. 44, 45.), &c. This is what we 
are to do towards enemies, and this the 
way, whereby we are to overcome evil 
with good : only it remains to ſhew how, 
or in what ſenſe, this kind of conduct to- 


wards them is here called by the Apoſtle, 


overcoming evil with good. 

There are two ways of underſtanding 
this matter; as overcoming evil may ei- 
ther mean conquering the enemy by 
kindneſs, ſo that he ſhall ceaſe to do us 
evil; for then the evil is overcome, is 
quaſhed, and put an end to; or, it may 


mean perſiſting and perſevering to the laſt 


in doing good againſt evil (When the ad- 
verſary is not at all ſoftened, or altered by 
it); for this, if it be not quaſhing, or put- 
ting an end to the adverſary's malignity, 
is yet being above it, and maintaining a 
kind of ſuperiority over it. But both 
theſe articles will want to be explained 


more diſtinctly. | 
- 1. Firſt, I ſay, the overcoming evil with 


good, may be underſtood of conquering an 
enemy by kindneſs, fo that he may ceaſe 
to malign us; for then the evil 15 over- 
come, as 1t 15 quaſhed and put an end to. 
A generous enemy will be wrought upon 
this way, and become a friend : though it 
muſt be owned, that men of mean and ab- 
ject tempers, will be always both more 


| inſulting, and mere cruel, for ſuch kind 
uſage. Nevertheleſs, the fame kind vſage 


is to be ſhewn to both; becauſe we know 
not who may at length prove to be of a 
generous temper, and who not ; bur prin- 
cipally becauſe God requires it; and if 
ſuch conduct has not the deſired effect, as 


to melting the adverſary into kindneſs, 
Fet we are ſure to have our reward for 


our charity another way, at the hands of 
Almighty God. But, to proceed. It 


may frequently be obſerved, that, after 


conteſts or differences have ariſen between 
man and man, if either ſide does but leave 
off ſaying or doing ſpiteful things, a 
quarrel ſoon dies, and the men become 
friends. How much more may we ſup- 


pole ſuch effect to follow, if cither of the 
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parties does not only forbear every thin 

provoking, but, over and above, ſays al 
does kind and pood-natured things to 
oblige his adverſary ? the breach will 
then probably be made up the ſooner, and 
the friendſliip afterwards laſt the longer, 
Such a conduct contributes much to the 
peace of ſociety, and to the general good 
of mankind; which is alone ſufficient to 
recommend it with every wiſe and con- 
ſidering man. And that it may not be 
ſuſpected that there is any thing of tame. 
neſs, or mean- ſpiritedneſs, in this conduct, 
the advantage; in point of dignity and 
eſteem, really lies on the fide of the good. 
natured and peaceable man. There is a 
greatneſs of mind ſhewn in being above 
little piques, and childiſh altercations : 
there is triumph and conqueſt ſeen in the 
command a man has over his own tem. 
per and paſſions; and there is further a 
moſt glorious victory gained over his ad- 


verſary, while he thus conquers him by 


kindneſs, and goes beyond him in wiſe 
conduct and generofity. Upon all which 
account, the kind and peaceable man is 
ſo far from ſinking his character, that he 
raiſes it the more by ſuch handſome de. 
meanor, and attracts the reverence and 
eſteem of all diſcerning judges. Beſides 
all which, he has the pleaſure and com- 
fort of having a friend and companion to 
himſelf, inſtead of an enemy ; and the 
ſatis faction alſo of having made him ſuch, 
which is like the making of a convert, or 
the healing of a patient; as it is laying 
his paſſions, and correcting the diſorders 
of his mind. And this is the firſt way of 
overcoming evil with good. But hecaule 
ſuch effect does not always follow, for 
there are ſome ſtubborn tempers which no 
kindneſſes can mollify, I muſt obſerve, 
ſecondly, 

2. That there is yet another kind of 
conqueſt to be obtained, by perſiſting and 
perſevering in doing good againſt evil. 
For though you do not thus conquer the 
man's pride or ill- nature, yet you conquer 
your own paſſions; and at the ſame time 
maintain ſuch a ſuperioriry over the ene- 
my's malice, that it ſhall not be able ei- 
ther to conquer your good- nature, or draw 
you off from your ſteady principles of love 
and charity. There is a kind of conteſt 
and emulation in ſuch a caſe, which ſhall | 
be firit weary and vanquiſhed, the malice 
and iniquity of one, or the patience and 


goodneſs of the other. He who abide 
an 
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ad perſiſts in doing good againſt evil, 
- 1 ſaid to be 0 of invincible 
kindneſs and generoſity, unconquerable 
love and charity. In this manner, Moſes 
held out againſt the infinite obloquies, 
murmurings, and revilings of the Iſraelites 
in the wilderneſs, ſtill obliging and ſerv- 
ing them, and praying for them. 'Thus 
alſo David perſiſted in his duty and loy- 
alty towards Saul, notwithſtanding all the 
ill uſage he met with from him. And no 
imaginable rudeneſs, malice, 2 
tion, could at all move or ſhake his moſt 
inrincible conſtancy and fidelity. And to 
name no more, our bleſſed Lord himſelf 
was a bright example of the like love and 
charity to the laſt, going about doing 
good, both to friends and foes, weeping 
over Jeruſalem, which thirſted for his 
blood ; and at length praying for his mur- 
derers while he hung upon the croſs. 
This is overcoming evil with good; to 
ſand firm and unſhaken in love and kind- 
neſs, againſt all provocations, and ill 
uſage. It is triumphing over the adver- 
fary, to ſhew, that, with all his rage and 


inveteracy, he ſhall never be able ſo much 


as to tempt you to retaliate, or to move 
outo do like him. Let him proczed as 
be pleaſes, he ſhall never make you ſtoop 
to do any thing mean, or to act a part un- 
worthy of yourſelf. This is noble and 
manly carriage: and he who thus acts, 
though he does not ſoften his adverſary, 
yet has plainly the advantage of hum, and 
triumphs over him. God ſo deals with 
ſinners, and ſo ſhould we; for, when nei- 
ther his ſunſhine warms them into a love 
of him, nor his ſhowers have any force to 
ſoften them into compliance with him; 
yet he perſiſts in ſending both, making his 
ſun to riſe on the evil and on the good 5 and 
ſending rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt. 
(Matt. v. 45.) | 
I know but one objection of any mo- 
ment againſt this conduct, which is this 


that it may ſeem to give too much en- 


couragement to malicious men, to perſiſt 


in their iniquity ; and may alſo ſtrengthen _ 


their hands againſt ourſelves, to do us the 
more miſchief : to which I anſwer, that, 
were it really true, that it carried this 
Ingle inconvenience with it ; yet, ſo long 
as there are innumerable conveniencies on 
the other ſide, more than ſufficient to 
counterbalance it, this ſingle difficulty 
Ought to be no objection againſt it. But 
I have this thing to add further; that the 
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principles which I have been maintaining, 
do not oblige a man to lay himſelf open to 
his enemy, or to give himſelf up into his 
power. He may do him kind offices, 
without making a friend or a confident of 
him; may oblige and ſerve him, without 
running into his arms, 
hunger, feed him; if he thirſt, give him 
drink, The Scripture bids us be kind 
and generous; and yet bids us beware of 
ill men, and not to deliver ourſelves up 
tamely, and thoughtleſly into their hands. 
Love and charity are one thing; eaſineſs 
and folly another. Be well affured of a 
man's friendſhip, before you admit him 
into your retirements and confidence: but 
be he ever ſo malicious, yet ſerve him, at 
a proper diſtance; and oblige him alſo if 
you can, but without betraying, or ex- 
poſing yourſelf. Indeed, as to any diſ- 
tant and imaginary dangers from an ene- 
my, ſtrengthened, in ſome meaſure, by 
your favours towards him, thoſe muſt be 
riſked : and God's providence is our ſe- 


curity in ſuch caſes, as in a thouſand 
others, where a thing equally may or may 


not happen. Diſtant ſurmiſes, and mere 
ſuſpicions, are too ſlight to deſerve any 
regard, or to bear any weight in this im- 
portant matter. 


To conclude, then: let the duty of the 


text ſtand in its full force, notwithſtanding 
the objection which I have been anſwer- 
ing. And now, after explaining the duty 
as far as ſeemed neceſſary, it remains on- 
ly that we go and put it in practice. 
Which, that we may, God of his mercy 
grant, &c. 


SERMON VIL 


A good Life the ſureſt Title to a good 


Conſcience. 


I Jon N, Ul. 21, 22. 


Beloved, if our hearts condemn us not, then have 
we confidence towards God : and whatſoever we 
aſk, we reccive of him, becauſe we keep his 
commandments, and do thoſe things that are 
pleaſing in his fight. 


Tua words will lead me to treat of 
the nature and quality of a good con- 
ſcience, and the comforts of it. The 
Apoſtle had before been ſpeaking of aſ- 
ſuring our hearts before God by the 
ſtrongeſt evidences poſſible, by a true and 

| unfeigned 


IF thine enemy 
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unfeigned love of the brethren. Heyeby, 
ſays he, we know that we are of the truth; 


and ſhall aſſure our hearts, that is, pacify 


our conſciences, before him. Then he 
adds, For if our own hearts condemn us, 
God will much more condemn us: inaſ- 
much as God is greater than our hearts, his 
knowledge is of greater extent than ours, 
he knoweth all things. But F our hearts 
condemn us not, after cloſe and impartial 
examination of our conduct, then Habe we, 
with good reaſon, confidence towards God; 
not doubting but that he will freely grant 
whatſoever we may properly aſk of him, 


ſo long as we keep his commandments, 


doing thoſe things chat are pleaſing in his 


fight. Such appears to be the tour or 


turn of the Apoſtle's ſentiments, collected 
from the text and context. In diſcourſing 
farther, it may be proper, 

I. To ſtate the nature and quality of a 
ſure conſcience, or clear conſcience, or 
what we commonly call a good conſcience. 

II. To ſet forth the advantage and 
comfort of it. | . | 

I. The nature of a ſure or clear con- 
ſcience ought to be firſt juſtly ſtated, left 
we ſhould miſtake ſhadow for ſubſtance, 
appearances for realities, preſumption and 
vain confidence for truth and ſoberneſs. 
The Apokle points out the general nature 
of a good conſcience by this mark ; that 
our hearts condemn us net, and that ave 
know that aue are of the truth; know it by 
fome certain rule, namely, by this, that 
we keep God's commandments, doing 
that which 15 plealing in his fight. Here 
is a rule given, whereby we may firſt 
meaſure our conduct; and if our conduct 
be found, upon a juſt examination, to 


ſquare with that rule, then our conſciences 


are clear, and we may look up with a be- 
coming confidence to God. "This is a 
matter of great weight, and of the laſt im- 
portance: and yet there is no where more 
room for ſelf- flattery, and ſelf.deceit. It 
is extremely natural for a perſon to bring 
in a verdict in fayour of himſelf, when he 
has made no examination at all, or a very 
ſuperficial one, or however not ſo ſtrict 


and ſevere a ſerutiny as an affair of ſuch 


delicacy, and withal of ſuch moment, de- 
ſerves. A man will often call it acting 
according to his conſcience, when he acts 
according to his prefent perſuaſion, with - 
out ever examining how he came by that 
perſuaſion; whether through wrong edu- 
cation, cuſtom, or example; or whether 
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from ſome ſecret luſt, pride, or preiud: 
rather than from the = of God's Un 
word, or from a principle of right reaſon 
This cannot be juſtly called keeping a 
good conſcience; for, we ought not to 
take up falie perſuaſions at all adventures 
and then to make thoſe perſuaſion 
our rule of life, inſtead of that rule which 
God hath given us to walk by, 
It may perhaps be ſaid, that St. Paul 
himſelf has warranted that way of ſpeak. 
ing : for though he had once very wrong- 
fully and grievouſly, under raſh and falſe 
perſuaſion, perſecuted the church of God, 
yet he ſcrupled not to ſay, upon a certain 
occaſion, afterwards, Men and brethren, I 
have lived in all good conſcience before God, 


until this day (Acts, xxiii. 1.). But as 


there is no neceſſity of conſtruing the 
words in that large ſenſe; fo tnere are 
good reaſons to perſuade us, that St. 
Paul had no ſuch meaning. How fre. 
quently does he charge himſelf in his 
Epiſtles, as having been a very grievous 
ſinner, yea chref of finners (1 Tim. i. I5.), 
on account of his having once perſecuted 
the church of God? How then could he 
modeſtly pretend, or with truth ſay, that 
he had lived in all good conſcience, all his 
lite, to that day? At other times, when- 
ever the ſame Apoſtle ſpeaks of his hav- 
ing a good conſcience, he conſtantly un- 
deritood it with a view only to what he 
had done as a Chriſtian, in his converted 
ſtate. Herein, ſays he, do J exerciſe my- 
ſelf, to have always a conſcience void if c. 
fence toward God and toward men (Acts, 
Xxiv. 16.). This was ſaid; in the way of 
anſwer to the falſe accuſations of the 
Jews, like as the former, and occurs in the 
chapter next following : and the words 
plainly relate only to Chriſtian converſa- 
tion; not to his former Jewiſh one. Ile 
had lived in all good conſcience, with re- 
ſpect to what the Jews had accuſed him 
of: for, neither againſt the law of the Jews, 
neither againſt the temple, neither yet agamſt 
Cæſar, had he offended any thing at all 
(Acts, xxv. 8.), from the time of his 
converſion to Chriſt. So, St. Paul's 
phraſe of a good conſcience, did not mean 
merely the living up to one's perſuaſion, 
of whatever kind it were, but living upto 
a juſt and well-grounded perſunſion of 
what is conſonant to the will of God. If 
a perſon acts merely according to his pre- 
ſent ill- grounded perſuaſion, which he ne- 
ver ſeriouſly and impartially examined 44 

, 


—— K 
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to, he cannot be properly ſaid to maintain 
1 good conſcience, becauſe, if he has any 
(elf-refletion at all, his conſcience muſt 
(mite him, and his own heart condemn 
kim, for not taking more care to inform 
himſelf better. very perſon is in duty 
bound to prove all things, ſo far as, hu- 
manly ſpeaking, in his circumſtances, he 
may, in order both to admit and to held 
faſt that which is good. (1 Thefl. v. 21.) 
[t is deceiving ourſelves to imagine that 
ye have a good conſcience, When we have 
aſed no reaſonable care in examining 
whether it be a right conſcience, a well- 
grounded perſuaſion that we proceed up- 
on, or not. 
There is another common method of 
ſelf.deceit, when a perſon, who well 
enough underſtands the rule he 1s to go 
by, yet forgets to apply it to his own par- 
ticular caſe, and ſo ſpeaks peace to him- 
ſelf, all the while that he tranſgreſſes it. 
lt is irkſome and painful to make home 
refletions 3 and it is a much eaſier way 
to take it for granted, that we have done 
nothing amiſs, than to be critical, and 
prying into our own boſoms. King Saul 
could ſay confidently, even after the pro- 
phet Samuel had reproved him, that he 
had obeyed the voice of the Lord, and had gone 
theway which the Lord ſent him. (1 Sam. xv. 


under a kind of confuſion of thought (natu- 
ralorartificial), he was diſpoſed to paſs that 
part off, for the whole, till his miſtake was 
preſſed ſo cloſe upon him, that there was 
n0 room for evaſion. A much better man 
than he (I mean David), after two very 
gnevous tranſgreſſions, appeared to be 
under the like inſenſibility, and the like 
ſelf-confidence (either blinded by the 
height of his ſtation, or the ſtrength of 
lis paſſions), till the Prophet Nathan, b 
an affecting parable, ſhewed him his mil. 
uke, and then charged the matter home 
to him, by ſaying, Thou art the man, (2 
dam, xii. 7.) There is a kind of faſci- 
nation in ſelf-flattery, for the time, which 
makes a man blind to his own failings, 
ind prompts him to ſpeak peace to him- 
„When he has no foundation for it, 
bit a fond preſumption, or an overween- 
ng vanity, | 
But the way to have ſolid and abiding 
bation, is firſt to examine ourſelves, 
and impartially, by the rule of 
s Commandments, in order to fee 
y how far we have come up to it, or 
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20.) He had done it indeed in part; and, 
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how far, and in what inſtances, we have 
tranſgreſſed it, or come ſhort of it. If, 
after a ſtri ſcrutiny, we can pronounce 
aſſuredly, that our heart is right, and our 
ways good (due allowances only made for 
fins ot daily incurſion, or human infirmi- 
ties), we may then preſume to think, that 
we have a clear conſcience in the main, 
and ſuch as may embolden us to look up 
with a good degree of confidence towards 
God, as one that will mercifully accept 
of our prayers here, and of our ſouls and 
bodies hereafter, 

I am aware of a difficulty which may 
ariſe from ſome words of St. Paul, which, 
at firſt hearing, may appear to claſh with 
the doctrine of the text, as I have been 
expounding it. St. Paul ſays, 1 judge not 
mine own ſelf . for 1 know nothing by my- 
elf: yet am 1 not hereby juſtified : but be 
that judgeth me is the Lord, 7. _—_ 

Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come, &c. (1 Cor. iv. 3, 4, 5-) Do not 
theſe words found, as if no certain judg- 
ment could, or ought to be made by any 
man of his own Firitual ſtate to God- 
wards? And if ſo, what becomes of the 
comfort of a good conſcience ? Or how 
can we have the confidence towards God, 
which the text ſpeaks of? In anſwer to 
the ſeeming difficulty, I may obſerve, 
firſt, that it is certain St. Paul could not 
mean to detract from the joyous comfort 
of a good conſcience, ſince he more than 
once declared expreſsly, that it was what 
he himſelf enjoyed, and he was fully aſ- 
ſured of it : beſides, that no man ever ex- 
preſſed a more ſatisfactory aſſurance of 
his own final juſtification, than he once 
did, in theſe words: I have feught a good 

fight; I hawe finiſhed my courſe; I have 
kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up 

for me a crown of righteouſneſs, which the 

Lord, the righteous Fudge, ſhall give me at 
that day. (2 Tim. iv. 7, 8.) So far St. 
Paul. How then could he ſay, judge no- 
thing before the time, until the Lord come, if 
that were his meaning, that a man might 
not judge of his own ſpiritual ſtate before- 
hand, nor ſpeak peace to himſelf upon the 
ſtrength of a clear conſcience ? Thoſe two 
ſuppoſitions are evidently contradictory to 
each other, and can never ſtand together. 
Wherefore we muſt of neceſſity look out 
for ſome other meaning of what St. Paul 
ſays, concerning the impropriety of judg- 
ing any thing of ourſelves before the final 
day of judgment. He was there ſpeak · 
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ing of the fulfilling of the work of the 


miniſtry with the utmoſt exactneſs; and 
he would have no man preſume to judge 
beforehand that he had fo fulfilled it : 
for, though he ſhould be able to eſpy no- 
thing in himſelf wherein he had been to 
blame, had no fin to charge himſelf with 
on that head; yet that would not ſuffice 
to clear him perfectly; that is, to juſtify 
him in the fliriteſt ſenſe, becauſe God 
might ſee faults, either of omiſſion or 
commiſſion, which the man himſelf might 
not be aware of: therefore, ſays the 
Apoſtle, judge nothing as to your faith- 
ful fulfilling your duty in every point, be- 
fore the time: preſume not ſo far: God 
only can judge whether you have been 
altogether free from blame in that article. 
90 the meaning of the Apoſtle, in that 
place, was only to check vain preſump— 
tion, and to prevent proud boaſting. And 
it comes almolt to the ſame with what St. 
James ſays, In many things ave offend all 
(James, mi. 2.) : and what St. John ſays, 
1f we ſay that we have no ſin, aue deceive 
_ ourſelves, &c. (1 John, i. 8.) or to what 
the Pſalmiſt intimates by ſaying, Who can 
underſtand his errors? Cleanſe thou me from 
my ſecret faults, (Pal. xix. 12.) Now, the 
doctrine of a good conſcience, or of an 
humble aſſurance of our being in a ſtate 
of grace, is very conſiſtent with this other 
doctrine, that the very beſt of men are ſin- 
ners in God's fight, and may, in ſandry 
inſtances, be found worthy of blame, 
more than they themſelves had been ever 
aware of. The goſpel remedy for thoſe 
ſecret ſins, thoſe which have neither 
eſcaped our notice, or have flipped out of 


memory, is a general repentance, toge- 


ther with ſuch kind of prayers as the 
Pſalmiſt put up to the Throne of Grace, 
when he ſaid, Cleanſe thou me from my ſe— 
cret faults. Such kind of fins of ignorance, 
or of infirmity, are no bar to true peace 
of mind, or to the comforts of a good 
conſcience, or to a modelt aſſurance of 
our being in a ſtate of grace and favour ; 
provided only, that, upon a ſerious exa- 
mination of our own hearts and lives, we 
do find that we 1:dulge no known habits 
of fin; but uſe our careful endeavours, 
by the help of God's grace, to diſcharge 
our bounden duty in that ſtation of life 
whereunto God has called us. So then, 
tis place of St. Paul, rightly underſtood, 
interferes rot at all with the doctrine of 
the text, as before explained. And j may 
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further hint, that there were ſome mi. 
niſters of the goſpel of that time, who 
were too much puffed up, and affected to 
be thought more conſiderable than 5; 
Paul himſelf; and it was chiefly with 2 
view to thoſe men that St. Paul her. 
ſpake ſo exceeding modeſtly of himfelf, in 
order to teach them modeſty in ſuch 3 
way, as might give them leaſt offence: 
wherefore he fays, in verſe the 6th of the 
ſame chapter, Thee things, brethren, I have 
in a figure transferred to myſelf and 10 J. 
pollos, for your fakes : that ye might lar 
in us, not to think of men above that aulich 
7s ritten, that no one of you be puffed up fir 
one againſt another. He was ſenſible that 
ſome of the church of Corinth magnifel 
themſelves too much, and were too much 
magnified by others, in the way of emu- 
lation; but it was a very tender point u 
ſpeak plainly of, or even to touch upon, 


for fear of widening the breach, and 


heightening the diviſions : therefore hg 
choſe that ſofteſt way of rebuke, not nan. 
ing the perſons who were moſt to blame, 
but naming himſelf in their ſtæad; and 
deſcribing, in his own perſon, as a mi- 
niſter of Chriſt, how humbly and hoy 
modeſtly every one ought to think of 
himſelf, and behave in his ſtation. 

But I return to the buſineſs of a good 
conſcience, from which I have a lit: 
digreſſed, for the clearer reconciling of 
the ſeveral texts, and for the removiy 
ſcruples. No doubt but a ſerious con- 
derate man may know when he behaves 
as he ought to do, and may reap the con. 
fort of it: and though we are none of u 
without ſin, of one kind or other, but 1 
many things we offend all, yea more than 
we know of (but God knows), yet a good 
life is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the life of 
the ungodiy, and a ſtate of grace from: 
ſtate of ſin: and ſo there is room enough 
left for the joy of a good conſcience, 
where men live as becometh the goſpel d 
Chriſt, perſecting holineſs, to ſuch a de. 


gree as man can be perfect, in the tear d 
God. | : 
II. Having thus Rated the nature, and X 
cleared the meaning, of a good conſcience 1 
I now proceed to diſcourſe of the con- | \ 
' forts of it. Theſe are pointed out, 1 * 
very expreſſive words, by the Apolle inte : 
text our hearts condemn us not, it 2 
have wwe confidence towards God, a4 
whatſoever ave aſt, we receive of Li of 
What greater comfort can there be, un , 


conſcicu 
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conſcious virtue, drawing after it the fa- 
your, the countenance, the friendſhip, of 
God, in whom all happineſs centers, and 
upon whom all things entirely depend ? 
If God be with us, who can be againſt 
is? What friends can we want, while 
in him we have all that are truly valua- 
ble? Or what bleſſings can we deſire, 
hut what he is both willing and able to 
hower down upon us, only leaving it to 
him to judge what is ſafeſt and molt con- 
venient for us? Whatſoever a good man 


as 3» cc» as © Io - 2 


that he is ſure to receive; as the Apoſtle 
in the text informs us. Will he aſk tem- 
poral bleſſings? He may, but with re- 


: ſerve and caution; not forgetting to add 

n theſe or the like words : Yet not my will, 

oi but thine be dene. Will he aſk rather (as 

8 ſure he will) ſpiritual bleſſings, as par- 

* don and grace, holineſs here, happineſs 

* hereafter? Thoſe he may aſk earneſtly, 

i abſolutely, freely, and without reſerve; 

vn: and is ſure to be heard in doing it, fo long 

- 25 he keeps God's commandments. There 

9 ö no pleaſure in life comparable to that 

hab which ariſes in a good man's breaſt, from 

* the ſenſe of his Keeping up a friendly in- 

tercourſe, a kind of familiar acquaint- 

3 ance with God. I do not mean an irre- 

Fr rerent, a kind of ſaucy familiarity, ſuch 

nz of 4 hath been ſeen in 10me fawning hy- 
KP pocrites, or wil! enthuſiaſts ; and which 
5 * is as different from the true filial rever- 
1 ence, as the affected cringings, or nau- 
_ ſous freedoms of a paraſite, are from 

Erg. me open, decent, hum de, deportment of 
og” reſpectful admirer. The text expreſſes 
5 a good man's comfort, by his having 
pool conf.dence toxwargs God and in the next 
life of chapter, the ſame Apoſtle ſays: Herein 
cold ts our love made perfect, that wwe may have 
Ko 641 in the day of judgment, or againſt 
Elk tie day of Jadgment : Seca as he is, fo 
ſpe! of are . 77¹ this world that 18 to lay, we 
We are in the {lame intereſts With him, are 
feat ol ws retainers, and domeſtics of his family 
id houſehold. The Apoſtle adds: There 

re, and u no fear in love; but perfect love caſleth 
ence, et fear: becauſe fear hath torment. 
e con- (1 John, iv. 17. 18.) [ have cited theie 
out, i ther texts for the clearer apprehendiug 
le indde of what the confidence towards God 
, thi means, To make it ſlill plainer, I may 
d; ard dd, that, like as a dutiful and obedient 
F k. did, conſcious of a parent's love, and 
be, that C the reciprocal affection there is between 
-onſciou Lem, approaches not with fearful looks, 


Tdown-cait dread, but comes with ſmiles 
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aſks in faith, if it be for his ſoul's health, 
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in bis countenance, and joy in every geſ- 
ture; ſo a truly good man appears in 
God's preſence, under a joyous ſenſe of 
the divine love towards him, and has 
none of thoſe. dreadful apprehenſions 
which guilty men have, or ought to have, 
as often as they come before him. An 
awful diſtance there ought indeed to be 
between the creature and his creator: 
but where an unioa of wills and af. 
fections has made us as it were one 
with Chriſt, who 1s eſſentially one with 
God, then that awful diſtance brings 
no torment with it, but rather fills the 
mind with inexpreſlible joy and admira- 
tion. 1 
Though St. John has ſaid, that perfect 
love caſteth out fear; yet St. Paul has 
ſaid, Wort out your own ſalvation with 
fear and trembling. (Philipp. ii. 12.) How. 
ſhall we reconcile the ſceming difference? 
It may be reconciled thus: St. John, by 
ſear, meant a tormenting fear; for he ob- 
ſerved, that fear, ſuch as he {pale of, 
hath torment in it : but St. Paul under- 
ſtood by fear, that kind of filial ſcar tems 
pered with love, which has no ſuch tor- 
ment in 1t. St. Paul, in the ſame place 


where he ſpeaks of working out our ſal- 


vation with fear and trembling, immedi- 
ately adds: For, it is God who worketh 
in you, both to wwill and to do of his good 
pleaſure. (Philipp. ii. 13.) Oblerve,, how 
comfortable a reaſon he aſſigns for fear 
and trembling, ſufficient, one would think, 
to remove all melancholy fears, doubts, 

or diftidence : and ſo it is. But who can 
think of the immediate preſence of the 
tremendous Deity, without ſome trembling 
awe and concern upon his mind? When- 
ever God has been pleaſed to ſignify his 
approach by viſible ſymbols and ſenſible 
appearances to frail mortals, they have 
inſtantly been filled with dread and hor- 
ror. Ihe prophet Daniel, upon ſuch oc- 
caſions, ſunk down into a trance (Dan, 
viii. 17, 18.---x.9.), and even the apoſtle 
John fell down as dead for a ſeaſon. (Rev. 
i. 17.) So dreadful are the approaches 
of the Divine Majeſty, though coming in 
love, when made in a ſenfible way, in 
ſome dazzling and glorious form. But when 
God comes to us to mike bis abode avith 
us (Joh. xiv. 23.), and to work within 
us (which he certainly does, becauſe he 
has ſo promiſed), we feel no ſenſible eme- 
tions: becauſe neither the ſenſes nor the 
imagination is ſtruck by any outward ap- 
earances, but all is inviltibly and {pi- 
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ritually performed; and there is nothing 
but abſtract thought, and Chriſtian recol- 
lection, that can give us any notion of the 
Divine preſence, in ſuch his ſilent and un- 
ſeen approaches. However, a lively faith 
in it, and an undoubted experience of it, 
may be ſufficient to affect a devout mind 
with a kind of trembling awe of the Di- 
vine Majeſty conceived to be preſent, and 
working in us: and that conſideration 
may beſt account for St. Paul's meaning, 
where he ſays : Work out your own jalva- 
tion with fear and trembling : for, it is 
God that wwerketh in you, and ſo on.— 
There 1s nothing in this matter which 
takes off from the tranſporting pleaſure 
of a clear and good conſcience, grounded 
upon the ſtable ſupport of a well-ſpent 
life, the only ſure anchor to reſt upon, 
and that no otherwiſe than as it finally 


reſts in the all- ſufficient merits of Chriſt 


Jeſus, which alone can ſupply the defects 
of our own righteouſneſs, or render even 
Our beſt ſervices accepted. 

But the greater the comfort of a good 
conſcience is, the more ſolicitous ought 
we to be, that we proceed upon — 
grounds, in the judgment which we make 
of our ownſelves; and that we miſtake 
not preſumption, or ſelf-admiration, for 
true peace of mind. Many marks might 
be mentioned, whereby to diſtinguiſh one 
from the other : but it may ſuffice to 
point out one which is the ſureſt of any; 
namely, growth in goodneſs, growth in 
* The progreſs of the Chriſtian life 

s gradual; and our higheſt attainments 


here are a ſtill growing perfection. Ex- 


amine your title to the comforts of a good 
conſcience by this rule, and you ſhall find 


it will not deceive you. If we are daily 
improving in wiſdom and virtue, gaining 
ground of our vices or paſſions more and 
more; if we find ourſelves more patient 
under adverſity, and leſs puffed up in the 
day of proſperity; if we perceive, that 
we can bear affronts or injuries with 
more calmneſs and unconcernedneſs, and 


are more diſpoſed than formerly to forget 


and forgive; if we have greater com- 
mand over our appetites, and can take 
delight in temperance, ſoberneſs, and 


chaſtity; if, inſtead of doing wrong to 


any man, we find ourſelves more and 
more inclined to kindneſs, friendlineſs, 
and charity; if, inſtead of hanging back, 
with reſpec to religious duties, we find 
onr reliſh for them heightencd, our devo- 
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tions raiſed, and our ardors more inflam.. 
ed; if our attachments to the world grow 
weaker and weaker, and our aſpirations 
towards heaven every day ſtronger and 
ſtronger, the nearer we approach to the 
end of our race; | ſay, if we find matter: 
thus to ſtand, (upon the ſtricteſt inquiry 
we can make into our hearts and lives,) 
then may we, upon ſure grounds, judge 
favourably of our preſent ſtate and cir. 
cumſtances, and may humbly preſume 
that God is in us of a truth, and that we 
are, by the grace of God, through the 
merits of Chrilt Jeſus, in the high road 
to ſalvation. | 


SERMON VIII. 


The Nature and Manner in which 
the Holy Spirit may be ſuppoſed 
to operate upon us: And the 
Marks and Tokens of ſuch Ope- 
ration. | 


RO M. viii. 14. 


As many as are led by the Spirit of Cod, they 
are the ſons of God. 


O” R preſent high feſtival (Whitſunday) 
which 1s of ancient ſtanding in the 
church of Chriſt, 15 peculiarly dedicated 
to the honour of the Holy Spirit, a divine 
perſon, partner with the Father and the 
Son, in the one eternal all-glorious God- 
head. Divine Wiſdom has vouchlated 
herein to apprize,us of the relation we 
bear to each perſon, and the dependence 
we have upon them all, that we allo 
(among other creatures) may pay our du- 
tiful homage and adoration accordingly. 
All the perſons of the Godhead axe fre- 


preſented, in Sacred Writ, as jointly con- 


curring in our creation and preſervation, 
and jointly contributing, in myſterious or- 
der, to our redemption and final ſalra. 
tion: but the preſent occaſion obliges me 
to confine myſelf chiefly to what concerns 
the third Perſon, his preſence with us, 
and his kind offices towards us. 

He is ſet forth in the New Teſtament, a5 
our Comforter abiding among us (John, xu. 
7,—Xiv. 16.), and as dwelling in us (1 Col. 
iti, 16.) : and that, not with reſpect to ou: 
ſouls only, but even our bodies allo, theſe 
tabernacles of clay : for they likewiſe have 
the honour to be conſidered, as the ſacred 


; is pleaſed to reſide, 
temple wherein he is pleal-c (1 Cor 


reſide, 
1 Cor. 
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(1 Cor. vi. 19.) They are thereby ſancti- 
hed, for che preſent, and ſealed allo, for 
the time to come : Sealed unto the day of 
their redemption ; (Eph. iv. zo.) that is to 
ay, marked out and inſured for a happy 
and joyful reſurrection to life eternal. For, 
as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the ſons of God; and therefore (as 
ſoon after follows in the ſame chapter) 7 
children, then heirs, and juint-heirs, with 
Chrift — that aue may be glorified together, 

(Rom. viii. 17.) In diſcourſing farther, 
it will be proper to ſhew, 

J. What it is to be led by the Spirit; 
or what it is that the Holy Spirit does for 
the furthering our ſalvation. 

II. How, and in what manner, he may 
be ſuppoſed to act, or operate. 

III. By what marks or tokens it may 
be ſeen, that he does operate upon us, 
and that we are led by him. 

IV. What is the als and improvement 
which we are concerned to make of the 
whole. | 

Firlt, As to the firſt particular, which 
relates to the Spirit's leading us in our 
way to ſalvation, it is obſervable, that 
bur bleſſed Lord, taking his ſolemn leave 
of his diſciples, a little before his paſſion, 
conſigned them, as it were, over to the 
care and guidance of the Holy Ge, the 
Comforter, who would guzde them into all 
truth (John, xvi. 13.) and would ab:de 
with them, and with the church after 
them, for ever. (John, xiv. 16.) He re- 
peated the ſame promiſe to them a little 
before his aſcenſion into heaven, as ap- 
pears from the hiſtory of Acts, i. 5. 8. 

This, however, is not to be ſo under- 
flood, as if the Holy Ghoſt were now our 
ole conductor, excluſive of the other 
wo Divine Perſons : ior our blefſed 
Lord, m the very ſame place where he 
promiſes to ſend the Comforter to abide 
With us for ever, promiſes alſo, that the 
Father and Himſelf ſhall make the like 
abode with good Chriſtians, If any man 
ive me, ſays he, my Father will love him, 
and wwe will come unto him and make our 


abede with him. (John, xiv. 23.) Elſe- 


Where, he promiſes to his diſciples his 


own ſpiritual preſence, to continue with 
them, as long as the church, or the world 
ſhould Jaft : Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world. Amen. (Matth. 
vu. 20.) From all which it is plain, that 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
thy Ghoſt, are equally preſent to good 
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men, in all ages of the church; and that 
when our Lord ſpake of his departing, and 
leaving the world, he meant it barely of his 
bodily abſence : and becauſe, from the 
time of his aſcenſion, he was to be pre- 
ſent, only in a ſpiricual and inviſible way, 
as a ſpirit, and together with the Holy 
Spirit, therefore he conſidered his church 
from thenceforwards, as being peculi- 


arly under the guidance of the Holy 


Ghoſt ; though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is un- 
der the ſpiritual guidance of all the three 
perſons. Hence it is, that ſuch ſpiritual 
guidance (which often goes mn the . 
name of prace, in the New Teſtament) 
1s ſometimes aſcribed to the Father, 
ſometimes to the Son, and ſometimes to 


the Holy Ghoſt, as it is the common 


work of all; and may be indifferently, 
and promiſcuouſly, attributed to any of 
them ſingly, or to all of them together. 
So we find mention made, more than 
once, of the grace of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt; and of the grace of God, mean- 
ing God the Father: and yet the Holy 
Ghoſt is emphatically and eminently ſtyled 
the Spirit of Grace, as being, ſome way 
or other, more immediately concerned in 
the work of grace, and thereby unitin 
true believers both with the Father ant 
the Son. | 

Now, for the clearer conception of 
what grace means, in this emphatical 
ſenſe, and of what the Holy Spirit does 
in the work of grace, upon the minds of 
the faithful, we may diſtinctly conſider 
it under its ſeveral views, or diviſions. 

1. There is a kind of illuminating or 
enlightening grace given, as often as the 


Holy Spirit conveys and inſtils g 


thoughts, wholeſome counſels, or ſalutafy 
iuſtructions; opening the underſtanding 
to receive and embrace them. To this 
head belongs what the Pſalmiſt ſays: 
Ofen thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law. (Pſal. exix. 
18.) And in the New Teſtament it is 
recorded, that the Lord opened rhe heart 
of Lydia, that ſhe attended unto the things 
&which were ſpoken of Paul. (Acts, xvi. 14.) 
It is the Spirit that gives us true light, 
and likewit: gives it reception. 

2. There is alſo a kind of ſanctifying 
grace, when the Holy Spirit of God rec- 
tifies the heart, inclines the will, and me- 
liorates the affections: for, it is God that 
wworketh in us both to will and to do, of his 
gocd pleajure ; (Philipp. xi. 13.) as St. 
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Paul teſtifies. This ſanctifying grace is 
commonly diſtinguiſhed into three parts 
or branches, called preventing, afiifting, 
perfectiag ; being conſidered, firſt, as 
laying the early ſeeds of that ſpiritual 
lite; next, as contributing to its growth 
and progreſs; and, laſtly, as adding the 
finiſhing hand to it. | 
3. There is cne peculiar work of the 
Spirit, which, thoug! it may be reduced 
to ode or other cf the three heads of pre- 
venting, aſſſting, or perfecting, grace 
(as belore mentioned), may yet deſerve 
ſome ſpccial notice here: and that is, the 
grace of true devotion, attended with 
deep compunction of heart. St. Paul 
ſpcaks of it in the Epiſtle to the Romans, 
in theſe words: The Spirit alſe helpeth our 
inſirmities; fer abe know net what we 
ſpould pray jor as we ought : but the Spi- 
rit iſeſf maketh interceſſion for us, with 
groanings which cannot be uttered. (Rom. 
viii. 26.) That is to ſay, the Holy Spirit 
of God, working within, ſometimes ſtrikes 
the mind of good men with ſuch ardency 
of devotion, and ſuch vehement com- 
punctions, that their hearts are too full 
to utter what they think; and ſo, ſor the 
preſent, they are not able to vent the pi- 
ous breathings of their fouls in any other 
way, than that of ſighs and groans. The 
Holy Spirit is the impulſive cauſe of all 
ſuch religious ardors, ſuch ſtrong convul- 
ſons. of godly remorſe, or godly affec- 
tion; it is the work of God upon the 
humble mincs. 

Theſe few hints may ſuffice to give you 
ſome general idea of the work of grace, 
or of what the Holy Spirit does {or the 
furthering the ſpiritual lite here, in order 
to our {alvation hereaſter. h 

Second. The next inquiry is, how, 
or in what manner, he may be conceived 
to operate, and to eftcctuate what he 
does ? ED | 

In this inquiry, we ought to proceed 
with all becceming modeſty and reverence 
ſince we are not able perfectly to untold 
the. :ay ſterious workings of the tremen- 
dous Deity upon the ipirit of man. But, 
one thing we are certain of, in the gene- 
ral, that whatever is ordinarily dene of 
this kind, is Cone in a gentle, moral, in- 
ſinuating way, and net by mechanical, 
irreſiſtible impulſes, ſuch as would take 
away human liberty, or reduce men to a 
ſort of intelligent clockwork, or reaſon- 
ing machines: for, upon that ſuppoiition, 
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every good word, or thouglit, would be ſo 
entirely God's, that no part of it would 
be ours; and fo all our virtue „ ould be 
mere force upon us, and therefore no 
virtue of ours at all; and there would 
be no room left for the numberleſs ex. 
hortations to well-doing, which Scripture 
ſo much abounds with, nor for any proper 
title to future rewards. It is marileg, 
therefore, that the operations cf God's 
holy Spirit upon us, only prepare us for 
godlineſs, or incite us and enable vs 
thereto; the ret muſt come from cur. 
ſeives. Accordingly, Scripture alwa;s 
ſuppoſes, that, notwithſtanding any the 
ſtrongeſt in terpoſitions of grace, men are 
ſtülleft capable of ring the Hely Syiri 
(Acts, vii. 51. ), and grieving the Holy &i. 
rit (Ephel. iv. 30.), and even quenchi:g 
the Holy Spirit. For, the Holy Spint 
moves and inclines only, and does rot 
compel: he leads and conduRs as man 
as will be led and conducted by him; but 
does not ſo forcibly attract them, as to 
overrule all ſtubborn refiſtance, or te. 
luctant perverſeneſs. God has provided 
no remedy for malicious wickednels, and 
proud obſtinacy : but, in ſuci cales, the 
Holy Spirit commonly retires and with. 
draws, leaving the incorrigible and incur. 
able to themſelves, and to their on cer- 
tain deſtruction. 

If we may preſume to be a little more 
particular upon fo awful a ſubyect, it 
ſcems that the holy Spirit of God works 


cations to their reaſon and coricience, to 
their hopes and fears; ſuggeſt ing to them 
what is right and gocd, aud Iiyus betore 
them, in a ſtrong light, the happinets 
which they may attain to by obedience, 
and the nnſery conſequent upon diſobe- 
dience. And 1 may add, that one very 
conſiderable article of Divine wiſdom ad 
geodneſs lies in the providential o:deriwg 
ail human aſtairs, in ſuch a manner, as 
may moſt fitly ſerve the purpoſes ef 
grace; not preſerving good men altoge- 
ther from temptations ; (for, how then 
ſhould they improve in virtue, without 
the exerciſe proper for it?) but fo reſtrain 
ing, limiting, and governing, the tcmpt- 
atzons, that they ſhall not preſs harder, 


the end and deſign of God's permitung 
them. Let this ſuffice, in the general, 
with reſpect to the ordinary methods of 
grace, and the manner of the Spirits 

operating. 
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rating. It conſiſts partly, in the out- 


— direction of all ſublunary affairs, 


and partly in inward and gentle applica- 


tions to the minds of men, ſuited to the 


times, ſeaſons, and ci cumſtances before 


rovided. | 
There have been inſtances of other 


methods of grace, which may be called 


extraordinary; as was once ſeen in the 
miraculous converſion of 3000 perſons at 
once; and again more particularly, in 
the miraculous converſion of St. Paul. Of 
ſuch caſes it is obſervable, that, though 
the outward means were miraculous, and 
certainly effectual with all who were fitly 
dipoled ; yet even there, the inward 
grace was not abſolutely irreſiſtible. Paul 
was a religious well-diſpoſed man before 
his miraculous converſion, and only want- 
ed new light and a better direction. The 
outward call, in that caſe, was miracu- 
lous: but the inward grace which went 
with it, was no other than what migat 
have been reſiſted, and would have been 
refited, had it fallen upon a perverſe 
temper, and a ſtubborn heart. St. Paul 
himlelf intimates as much, where, ſpeak- 


ing of himſelf, he ſays : Whereupon, O 


ting Agrippa, I was not dijobedient unto 
the heavenly viſion. (Acts, xxvi. 19.) He 
might have been diſobedient; but he 
choſe to obey, being, in the main, a per- 
ſon of good natural probity, and not un- 
der the dominion of any malicious wick- 
edneſs, or ſtubborn paſſions. We do not 
fd that any miracles could convert the 
hardened Phariſees, or Sadducees, or 
dinon Magus: and though Elymas the 
lorezrer was miraculouſly ſtruck blind, 
yet it had no ſaving effect upon his heart, 
There is a certain degree of obſtinacy, 
which the grace of God extends not to, 
or attempts not to conquer. My Spirit 
feall not always ftrive with man, ſaid 
Cod, with reſpe& to the old avorld. (Gen. 
1.3.) They were gone too far, to be 
curadle by the ordinary methods of 
grace: and an all-wiſe God would not 
lend them an irreſiſtible grace (which had 
been improper) to convert them; but he 
ſent a flood to deſtroy them: ſo in the 
cle of Sodom and Gomorrah, he at- 
tempted not, by any ordinary or extra- 
ordinary grace, to reclaim them; but 
rand down fire and brimſtone from hea- 
"en, to conſume them. The reaſon of 
Ul which is, that men, conſidered as 


kee. agents, muſt be reformed by the 
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gentler meaſures, or none; if they will 
not be led by the Holy Spirit of God, 
they ſhall not be driven; becauſe then 
their virtue would have nothing of choice 
in it, and conſequently would be no vir- 
tue at all, in any proper ſenſe of the 
word, nor meet for a reward.-So much 
for my ſecond general head. I proceed 
now, | | 

Thirdly, To inquire, by what marks 
or tokens we may diſcern when the Holy 
Spirit operates upon us, and when we 
are led or conducted by him. | 

'The marks or tokens of the Spirit's 
operating appear chiefly, either in checks 
of conſcience diſſuading us from evil, or 
in godly motions inciting us to what is 
right and good. For, though what paſſes 
within us of that kind 1s not diſtinguiſh- 
able by the manner of it, from the na- 
tural workings of our own minds; yet 
revelation, in conjunction with our en- 
lightened reaſon, does abundantly aſſure 
us, that every good thought, counſel, 
and defire cometh from above, and is the 
work of ſupernatural grace upon the 
heart. 

But before we draw ſuch concluſion, 
with reſpect to any particular thought 
which paſſes within, ſpecial care ſhould 
be taken, that we proceed upon ſure 
grounds in the forming our judgment of 
it : otherwiſe, we may be apt to aſcribe 
the rovings of fancy, or mere dreams of 
our own, to the Holy Spirit of God. 

Some very good men, but of a me- 
lancholy caſt, have been obſerved to make 
it a rule to themſelves, in caſes of per- 
plexity, to lean to that fide wherein they 
find mot eaſe to their own minds; con- 
clading, that the peace which they ex- 
perience, is itſelt a ſymptom of Divine 
The rule is a good general 
rule; becauſe, in moit caies, a man's 
own mind is his beit caſuiſt, in judging 
of right and wrong, of good and evil, 
But yet ſometimes it happens, that a per- 
ſon may be under the inituence of unpcr- 
nich 
warp him to a fide, and lay a bias upon 
him: and therefore ther? is no late and 
certain rule to go by, in ſuch caſes, but 
a itrict examination iuto the nature aad 
quality of the action: and it, upon cool 
reflection, we find tnat hat we are in- 
wardly duluaded from, is really evil, or 
what we are inwardly prompted to is re- 
ally good, then may we ſafely and juitly 
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_ ſuch motions to the Holy Spirit of 

As to our judging of our whole con- 
duct, and whether, or how far, we are 
therein moved or conducted by the Holy 
Spirit, we have a ſafe rule to go by; 
namely, the rule 'of God's command- 
ments. Whofoever is born of God doth not 
commit fin (1 John, iii. 9.) ; that is, doth 
not allow himſelf in any known ſinful ha- 
bit or practice. He that keepeth God's 
Commandments (as St. John obſerves) 
dwelleth in God, and God, in him. (1 John, 
wi. 24.) St. Paul alſo to the ſame pur- 
poſe ſays, that, JF wwe live in the Spirit, 
ewe ſhall walk in the Spirit (Gal. v, 
25.) 3 and becauſe ſuch walking is beſt 
ſeen by the fruits, he enumerates the 
fruits of the Spirit, in the ſame place : 
T he fruit of the Spirit (ſays he) is love, 


7 oy, peace, long :ſulfering , gentleneſs „ good 


neſs, faith, meekneſs, temperance, ( Gal. 
v. 22, 23.) In ſhort, the only ſure marks 
and tokens of our being conducted by the 
Spirit of God, are a 2 and ſtedfaſt 
belief of what the ſame Spirit hath taught 
us, and a conſcientious obedience to all 
the laws of the goſpel. | 

Fourthly, I paſs on to the fourth and 
laſt particular, namely, the uſe and im- 
provement to be made of the whole. 


ful of the world of ſpirits whereunto we 
belong; and particularly of that Bleſſed 
Spirit, who preſides over us, and whoſe 
temple we are, while we behave as be- 
comes us, We are uſed to look upon 
ourſelves as the very loweſt order of in- 
telligent beings, and perhaps very juſtly: 
but yet I know not what other order of 
creatures there is which can boaſt of 
higher privileges than we; while God the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, vouchſafe 
to make their abode with us, and to ac- 
cept even of our earthly bodies (while 
clean and undefiled) as their common 
temple to dwell in. 1 

This conſideration, by the way, may 
| ſerve to ſhew us the folly of all thoſe, 
who have thought it below the Divine 
majeſty to take upon him fleſh and blood, 
and have made that their pretext for diſ- 
puting the divinity of our bleſſed Savi- 
our, For, if it is not below the majeſty 


even of God the Father, to abide, in 
ſome ſenſe, with fleſh and blood ; how 
can it be thought beneath the dignity of 
God the Son, to take our nature upon 
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him ? Beſides, true eſſential majeſty can 
ſuffer no detriment, can never be im- 
pores: by any gracious condeſcenſions: 

ut the greater the divine condeſcenſion 


is, the brighter is the glory: thegefore, 


all the three perſons of the eternal God- 
head have condeſcended to dwell, in god- 
like manner, even with mortal man. 
Should not this conſideration move us to 
ſet the leſs value upon things below, and 
to ele vate our affections to things above? 

2. Another uſe to be made of the pre. 
ſent meditation is, to be ever mindful of 


putting up our devout prayers to the 


throne of grace, that the Spirit of God 
may always dwell with us, and never de- 
part from us: but then, to make our 
prayers the more effectual, we ſhould take 
care to avoid all ſuch evil practices as 
may offend, or grieve, the Holy Spirit of 
God, and move him to deſert us, or to 
grow eſtranged from us, 

3. Thirdly, and laſtly, fince the bene. 
fit of all depends, at length, upon our own 
willing compliance, and hearty endea. 
vours, let us make it our conſtant reſolu- 
tion to attend the motions, and to obey 


the ſuggeſtions, of God's Holy Spirit; and ji 


to work out our own ſalvation with fear 


and trembling. (Philipp. xi. 12.) While 


God works in us, and for us, we muſt 
I. One great uſe 1s, to be ever mind- 


alſo work for ourſelves, or elſe his grace is 
ſent in vain. Therefore, though the Pſalm. 
iſt prays to God, to create in him a 
clean heart, and a new ſpirit (Pfal. li. 
10.) ; yet elſewhere God himſelf, ſpeaking 
to his people, ſays, Caft away from you 
all your tranſgreſſions, make you a new 
heart and a new ſpirit. (Ezek. xviii. 30, 
31.) So then, a good heart and a good 
life are God's work, and they are our 
work alſo: they are a mixture or com- 
pound of both, God will never fail 
to perform his part, provided only that 
we are not wanting in ours. Uſe we 
therefore firſt, the appointed means of 
grace, (appointed by God,) ſuch as hear- 
ing, reading, praying, and receiving 
the Holy Communion; for theſe are 
the ordinary inſtruments of grace, the 
conduits or channels, in and by which 
God conveys it. Take we care to com. 
ply with and obey the grace of God 
once received, and to bring forth the 
fruits of it in our lives and converſas 
tions. | 
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| | exerciſed every way, and may learn to be 
SERMON IX. as much upon their guard againſt any 


ſurprize of their underſtandings, as 
againſt any ſeduction of their wills. It 
is ſufficient, that both the New 'Teſta- 
arks of ment and Old have given ftrong repeat- 


The Springs and Motives of falſe 
; Pretences to the wo Spirit; 
with the Rules and 


trying and detecting them. ed warnings againſt every temptation of 
a | | | | that kind; and have not only commanded 
; 1 JOHN, iv. 1. us to ſtand upon our guard, in ſuch caſes, | 
Feloved, believe not every ſpirit, but try the but have alſo laid down marks and rules, 
| ſpirits whether they are of God. whereby to diſcover, and whereby to 


| | repel, every wile of Satan, and every the 
vx preſent feſtival (Whitſunday) is ſubtileſt engine ee all his devices. 

0 the memorial of the awful coming of As to this particular, there are many 
God's Holy Spirit upon the Apoſtles, cautions againſt it inſerted up and down 
purſuant to our Lord's promiſe; and is in the ſacred writings : and I have here 
particularly dedicated to the honour of made choice of one which appears to be 
that divine perſon, the third perſon of as expreſſive and affecting as any, de- 
the adorable Godhead. Him we ought livered by St. John, the lateſt Apoſtle : 
to honour in every way that either ſa- Beloved, believe not every ſpirit, but t 
cred writ, or our own enlightened reaſon, the ſpirits whether they are of God, and fo 
hath pointed out to us: more particular- on: which words very plainly pointed 
ly, in guarding with utmoſt care, againſt at the. falſe pretenders to the Spirit 
all abuſes of that high name; againſt appearing in thoſe early days: men 
imputing any fond fancies, or follies, or that vainly boaſted of their bein 
frenzies, to the bleſſed Spirit of God. filled with the Holy Ghoſt, inſtructed ex- 
Simon Magus, diſturbed in head and traordinarily from above, illuminated 
corrupt in heart, was ambitious of the from on high, and commiſſioned to teach 
thing, for the ſake chiefly of the name; and gather converts, in oppoſition to the 
ella to give it out, that himſelf was truly authorized and regular miniſters. 

' ſome great one (Acts, viii. 9.) ; or ſome The Apoſtle does not exhort us altogether 
great power of God, (Acts, viii. 10. 18, to negle or paſs by every vain pretend- 
i9.) And when he could not obtain it, er; (tor then how ſhall we know whether 
being altogether unworthy of it, he en- they are vain, or not?) but he bids us 
deavoured (as we learn from Church- ſuſpend our faith, and withold our aſſent 
hiſtory) co make up with fiction and oſten- from them; and, in the mean while, to 
tation, what was wanting in fact; pre- try and examine what their boaſted pre- 
tending, that at ſome times he had been tences amount to. In diſcourſing further, 
the great oracle or repreſentative of God my deſign is, 
the Father to the Samaritans; and at other I. To inquire ſomewhat particularly, 
times of the Son to the Jews; and again into the ſprings or motives from which 
of the Holy Ghoſt to the Gentiles. So thoſe falſe pretences to the Spirit ge- 
induſtrious was he to magnify himſelf nerally proceed, n 
under fair n e oping to II. To conſider, by what rules or 
draw the world after him; as he did ſome marks any pretences of that kind may 
part of it, gaining proſelytes among the be tried, and diſcovered to be falſe and 
ignorant, credulous, and undiſcerning. vain. a | 
This kind of traffic for fame was con- III. To obſerve, how much it con- 
ſtantly carried on by ſome or other, under cerns every pious and conſiderate Chriſ- 
ſome ſhape or other, during the firſt ages tian to make the trial, and to be upon his 
of the church ; and'it has been continued guard in ſuch caſes. 1 | 
m various ways and in different forms, I. I am firſt to inquire, from what 
through all ſucceeding ages, down to this ſprings or motives the falſe pretences to 
day. It is one of the moſt refined arti- the Spirit generally proceed. I have 
ices of Satan's policy: and God has before hinted, that vain-glory, or a thirft 
permitted it for the trial of his faithful after fame, is often the moving ſpring, 
krvants ; that they may be proyed and the moſt prevailing motive, But - » 

| = | a little 
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a little deeper; ſelf- love, of ſome kind 
or other, is the general foundation, the 
root of all. Many and various are the 
illuſions of ſelf- love; and they often pre- 
vail, not only with hypocrites, and men 


of double hearts, but even with well- 


meaning perſons of honeſt minds, but of 
weak or diſtempered heads. Were none 
but ill-deſigning men to make falſe pre- 
tences to the Spirit, the temptation would 
be but coarſely laid, and would be leſs apt 
to deceive. The fineneſs of Satan's 
policy chiefly lies, in making uſe even of 
Pious, honeſt, well-meaning, but unwary, 
perſons to work with. God may pity 
and pardon the men ſo made ule of for 
the trial of others, if their ignorance was 
unconquerable, or their infirmities un- 
avoidable: if they were naturally half- 
witted, or half-diſtracted, God may make 
them merciful allcowances; but he will 
make no allowances for perſons of better 
fenſe, or ſtronger faculties, if they ſuffer 
themſelves to be miſled by ſuch infatuated 
inſtruments. A warm zcal for religion 
may often go along with want of know- 
ledge, or found diſcretion : and nothing 
is more common, than for unthinking 
men to miſreckon their own talents, and 
ts take falſe meaſures very ignorantly of 
themſelves. Self-love is natural to all 
men, and is the abiding pulſe of every 
one's heart; which, if it be not carefully 
watched and guarded, will ſometimes 
grievouſly impoſe even upon wife and 
{ſhrewd men; but much more upon the 
careleſs and undiſcerning. Who does 
not wiſh to be one of the favourites of 
Heaven, and to be extraordinarily illumi- 
nated; or conducted by God's holy 
Spirit? Let but a fond ſelf-lover cwell 
often and long upon this deluding 


thought, and he will be apt by degrees, 


eſpecially if otherwiſe full of conceit, to 
fancy himſelf fo illuminated, and ſo con- 
ducted, as he defires to be; and then 
every warm ſally of imagination, or every 
unuſual emotion in his breaſt (coming 
perhaps from the tempter, or from his 
own fond dreams) will immediately be 
conſtrued as a godly feeling, and an in- 
fallible mark of ſome divine impulſe, 
ſome ſecret contact of God's holy 
Spirit. When the pleaſing deluſion is 
once indulged thus far, the man begins 
preſently to fancy himſelf a kind of ſaint 
upon earth, or perhaps an apoſtle: or, 
it the dillemper runs higher (as we have 
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known ſeveral inſtances) he may concei 
himſelf greater than any prophet of £ 
Old Teitament, or apoſile of the Ney: 
all felf. illuſion, and little ſhort of down. 
right frenzy! 

It is not to be doubted, but that perſons 
of this unhappy complexion mult have 
ſome colours, ſome appearances, where 
to deceive their own hearts. The colours 
common!y are fome great corporal mori. 
fcations and auſterities, long watchings 
long faſtings, and perhaps immenſe pains 
taken in uncommanded ſervices, ſuch as 
God has not required at their hands, 
Their ſubmitting to ſuck painful ſervices 
they look upon as infallible proofs of their 
own ſincerity, and of fome marvellous 
grace of God: wherein, again, they 
often deceive their own hearts, and are 
not aware of the ſecret workings and 


fond delufions of their own ſeit-love : 


for, after all, there is not half fo much 
felf-demal ſhewn in thoſe voluntary auſte- 
rities, accompanied with pride and often. 
tation, as there is in a leſs pretendin 
conduct, ſquared by the rule of God's 
commandments. | Po 

If perſons, ſappoſe, in a green age, 
by the practice of thoſe auſterities, can 
once come to think themſelves wiſer, and 
greater, and every way more conſider- 
able as teachers, than the oldeſt, and 


wiſeſt, and beſt Rudied, divines; what 2 


compendious method is thereby laid of 
arriving ſuddenly to deep learning with- 
out ſtudy, and to profound wiſdom with. 
out the pain of thought! And who would 
not with, at ſo cheap and caſy a rate, and 
in ſo ſhort a time, to come at the top of 
their profeſſion ? eſpecially 1f neither 
their natural talents, nor acquired furmi- 
ture, could afford them any reaſonable 
proſpect of ever becoming conſiderable 
at all in the common and ordinary 
methods. A forward ambition, joined 
with as much ſloth, and impatience, may 
eaſily prompt a man to flatter himſelf in 
ſuch a way: and certainly the ſelf-denial 
which he exerciſes in ſome religious au- 
ſterities, is not worth the mentioning, in 
compariſon to the prodigious ſelf- indul- 
gence which, upon the whole, 15 mant- 
feſtiy ſeen in it. It is compounding for 
fame, reputation, and authority, by 2 
few ſhort voluntary penances, and by 
making very familiar with the holy Spirit 
of God; at the ſame time ſaving all the 


wearineſs of the fleſh felt in hard _ 
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all the irkſome labour of languages, 
hiſtory, and critical inquiries, which are 
ordinarily requiſite to form a judicious 
interpreter of God's word, and a faithful 
aide of ſouls. While others are con- 
dent to wait for wiſdom until an ad- 
vanced age, and to go on, the mean 
while, in the low methods of labour and 
induſtry which God has appointed; theſe 
pretenders to the Spirit affect to be wiſe 
at once, and wife in a moſt eminent de- 
gree, wile by inſpiration. Who ſees not 
that lazineſs, and love of eaſe, and ſelf- 
fattery, and eagerneſs for an early pre- 
eminence, may naturally tempt weak 
men to ſuch ſelf-deluſions ? I do not ſay 
that they themſelves are commonly aware 
of the ſecret ſprings by which they are 
ſo moved, not being uſed to cool re- 
fection, or ſober thought. There are 
no charms more deluſive than the charms 
of ſelt-love; and the ſimpler men are, 
the leſs do they perceive them, and the 
more liable are they to be milled by 
them. Even children often diſcover a 
great deal of cunning which their ſelf- 
love teaches them, and which they never 
reflect upon; neither do they ſo much as 
perceive by What ſprings they are actu- 
ated ; though a judicious ſtander-by will 
eafily look through it, and as eaſily 
account for it: ſuch may be, ſuch probabl 

13 the caſe with every well-meaning falſe 
pretender to the Spirit. As to ſubtile 
and deſigning hypocrites, I meddle not 
with their caſe : the fineſt hypocriſy 
may ſoon be diſcovered, and fo is the leſs 
apt to deceive much, or long : but the 
well-meaning pretenders to the Spirit, 
who, through a ſecret ſelf-flattery, and a 
caſt of melancholy, firſt deceive them- 
ſelves, are, of all men, the beſt fitted 
to deccive other perſons. 'Their artleſs 
implicity, together with their hearty and 
atteCtionate profeſſions, are very apt to 
win upon the beſt-natured and beſt- diſ- 
_ Chriſtians, which the tempter 
nows full well; and he never ez. erciſes 
a deeper policy, or gains a greater 
trumph, than when he can thus decoy 
ſome of the moſt religious of God's ſer- 
vants, deluding them in a pious way, and, 
it were, foiling them with their own 
weapons, But let every conſiderate 
Chriſtian, in ſuch caſes, call to mind the 
good advice of the text; firſt, to try and 
txamine the ſpirits pretended, whether 
ey are of God. We are not command- 
ed to examine, whether the pretenders 


are ſincere men, or hypocrites : that may 
often be doubtful, and it may be hard to 
paſs any certain judgment upon the caſe ; 
beſides, that it does not ſo much concern 
us. For, our fault will not be the leſs, 
whether we are miſled by a deſigning 
hypocrite, or a blind zcalot, or a raving 
enthuſiaſt. Care muſt be taken, not to 
be miſled by any ; neither by the cunnin 
craftineſs of one, nor by the ſimpleneſs of 
another, nor by the madneſs of a third. 
But we muſt try and examine the pre- 
tences of each, and guard equally againſt 
all. I proceed therefore to my ſecond 
head of diſcourſe, namely, 

II. To confider by what rules or 
marks any pretences of that kind may be 
tried, aizd detected to be falſe and vain. 

1. Boaſting and oftentation are a flat 
contradiction to the very ſuppoſal of the 
ordinary graces hoaſted of ; becauſe hu- 
mility and modeſty are the very chief 
graces, upon which all the reſt hang. 
If a man thinks himſelf endowed with 
the graces of the Spirit, let himſhew it in 
his meek deportment, and by his good 
works: but let him not trumpet the tame 
of it through the world, leſt his very 
doing it ſhould be taken for a demonſtra- 
tion that he has not the Spirit of God z 
but that ſome ſpirit of deluſion has crept 
in, in his ſtead. For, as a man, by boalt- 
ing of his good breeding, does in that 
very act, or inſtance, prove himſelf ill- 
bred; and, in boaſting of his wiſdem, 
ſnews his want of it; ſo a man, who pre- 
ſumes to boaſt of the grace of the Spirit, 
betrays his want of grace in tl at ver: 
inſtance. Our bleſſed Lord rebuked the 
Phariſees for ſounding a trumpet .before 
them in the ſynagogues, and in the 
ſtreets, that they might have glory of 
men, when they did their alms (Matt. vi. 
2.) : but what would he have ſaid to 
men, who ſhould be noiſing it abroad, 
how full they are, not of one virtue only, 
but of all virtues, and of all graces ? 
for that muſt be meant by being full of 
the Spirit, if it means any thing. This 
way of ſounding the trumpet before 
them, to draw the eyes and attention of 
the world after them (without miracles to 
prove their miſſion) is much more inde- 
cent, and immodeſt, than what the Pha- 


riſees did; beſides the additional profane- 


neſs of making a very irreverent uſe of 
the tremendous name of God's holy 
Spirit. To be ſhort, you may depend 
upon it, that a religion ſo noiſy, ſo pomp- 


ous, 
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ous, ſo theatrical, as what I have men- 
tioned, is very little a-kin to the humble, 
and modeſt, and unpretending religion 
of Chriſt, 

2. Another ſure mark of a falſe 
ſpirit, is diſobedience to rule and order, 
contempt of lawful authority, and eſpe- 
cially any intruding into what does not 
belong to them, or the attempting to 
draw off the people of God from that 
regular and ſtanding miniſtry which God 
has ordained, to follow teachers ſet up by 
their own authority, that is, by no au- 
thority at all. Such irregular practices 
come not of the Holy Spirit. God is not 
the author of confiſton, but of peace; as 

in all churches of the ſaints. (1 Cor. xiv. 
3755 St. Peter's rule is: Submit your- 
elves to every ordinance of man (that is, 
lawful ordinance), for the Lord's ſake. 
(1 Peter, ii. 13.) Indeed, the Apoſtles 
had ſpecial commiſſion from God to 
_ oppoſe human ordinances, and to diſturb 

the religions then prevailing, which were 
falſe religions: but they had the power 
of working miracles, which were their 
credentials to authorize them in it, and 
their heavenly warrants for what they 
did : otherwiſe, their methods of pro- 
ceeding would have been both unwar- 
ranted and vain. 

When our pious Reformers, about two 
hundred years ago, went about the re- 
ſtoring religion to its ancient purity, 
they did it in a regular and orderly way, 
under the direction and countenance of 
the ruling powers, and with a due regard 
to ſuch a regular miniſtry as Chriſt had 
appointed in his church. Thoſe excel- 
lent men were indeed full of the Spirit, 
which appeared in their wiſe counſels and 
exemplary conduct, and was viſible, in a 
manner, to all good men; unleſs we 
may except themſelves, whoſe great hu- 
mility — modeſty would ſcarce permit 
them to ſee thoſe ſhining graces of their 
own, which could not be hid from the 
_ obſerving world. Under ſuch a regular 
and authorized miniſtry, ſo juſtly ſettled, 
our church (God be thanked) has ſubſiſt- 
ed and flouriſhed, and does to this day : 
and they who any way preſume to diſturb 
that comely order, or to throw any con- 

tempt upon it, only to draw diſciples to 
themſelves, cannot be led by the Spirit 
in ſuch attempts; except it be a ſpirit of 
deluſion, altogether oppoſite to the holy 
Spirit of God. 

What, though they pretend to be 
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miniſters of righteouſneſs, and affect to 
outvie others in ſome ſtrictneſſes of the; 

own, (looſe all the while in the — 
things, which are of the laſt importance 
to peace, order, and unity, ) is there an 

thing ſtrange in ſuch conduct: Ther, 
were Chriſtian teachers in the firſt age 

who vied even with St. Paul, and affeded 
to ſet up a ſtrifter and purer religion than 
he could pretend to, in order to bring hin 
under contempt. But what ſaid 4 of 
them, writing by the Spirit of God! 
He faid thus: Such are falſe apoftles, 4. 
ceitful workers, transforming themſelves in 
the apoſtles of Chriſt ; and no marvel, for 


Satan himſelf is (ſometimes) transformed iu: 


an angel of light. Therefore it is no great 


thing if his (Satan's) minifters alſi be 


transformed as the miniſters of righteouſmj;, 
whoſe end ſhall be according to their qort;; 
(2 Cor. xi. 13, 14, 15.) What avail 
magnificent words, and 7 mooth ſpeeches? 


Perhaps ſome falſe pretenders may labour 


earneſtly to convert men from gluttony 
and drunkenneſs, from curſing and ſwear. 


ing, from fornication and adultery, or the | 


like. Well: what is there of this kind, 
which is not done by the regular miniſtry, 
and done alſo in a more regular, and 
much more edifying way ? But if, while 
ſuch pretenders endeavour to draw men 
off from ſome vices, they lead them into 
others as bad, or worſe ; namely, into 
faction and ſchiſm, into ſidings and par. 
ties, into a contempt of rule, order, and 
authority, and into a ſecefſion from their 
proper paſtors, their much more knowing 
and more faithful guides (beſides turning 
the minds of the people off unto fables 


and reveries, inſtead of wholeſome truths, 


and encouraging them in the wantonnel 
of itching ears); 1 ſay, if ſuch pretend. 
ers behave in this way, it will be man: 
feſt to all men who have their ſenſes ex- 


erciſed, that they have not the Spirit df 


God to direct them in what they do, 
3. Another ſure mark of a falſe ſpini, 
is the laying down deceitful rules or to- 
kens whereby to judge, whether, or uber, 
a man has the Spirit of God. There hat 
been many, both in former and later 
times, who have laid great flreſs upon! 
know not what ſenſible emotions, or vu. 
lent impulſes, coming upon them 4 
times, which they boldly and raſhly in- 
pute to the Holy Spirit; preſuming allow 
date their converſion or new birth Fi 
call it) from ſuch fanciful imprefſios. 


There is not one ſyllable in ſacred writ i 
| Count 
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countenance the notion of ſuch impulſes: 
it is all mere fiction, invention, preſump- 
tion, and exceeding dangerous in its iſſue 
or tendency. For, by that blind rule, a 
man may very eaſily miſtake the ſuggef- 
tions of Satan, for divine impulles : there- 
fore, if they do indeed feel any emotions 
extraordinary, the firſt and moſt import- 
ant inquiry 15, whether thoſe emotions are 
not really Satan's illuſions, rather than di- 
vine impreſſions; or, whether they are 
not rather marks of poſſeſſion, than of in- 
ſpiration ? Confidence is no argument in 
4 dark affair: but it is the grand de- 
ceiver's artifice to hoodwink forward men 
in a blind preſumption, and to blow them 
up into an aſſurance beyond their evi- 
dence. 

There is but one certain rule whereby 
w know when we are led by the Spirit; 
and that is, the rule of God's command- 
ments. When we ſo think, and ſo do, 
5 the Spirit of God has directed in God's 
holy word, then, and then only, are we 
fure that we are led by the Spirit, or horn 
of the Spirit. St. John has ſaid all in a 
very few words: Whoſecver is born of God 
lub not commit /in (1 John, iii. 9. v. 18.) ; 
that is, doth not allow himſelf in any 
known ſinful practices. There is the 
mark, and the only true mark, of regene- 
ration, and of the ſpiritual life. Let every 
man examine himſelf by this rule; and 


when they can, upon ſure grounds, ſpeak 
peace to their own conſciences, then let 
a them attribute the glory of it to God's 
8 holy Spirit, for that is right; but let them 


not blaze it out to the world, however 
certain they are of it; for that will be 
ſeeking honour of men, and endeavour- 
ing to ſhare with the Holy Spirit in that 
glory which belongs to him only : and it 
wil be forfeiting the favour of that very 
Spirit whereof they ſo proudly boaſt. The 
Spirit has not given us leave to boaſt of 
ts favours for our own glory or fame; 
much leſs to do it for the Ake of pre- 
eminence, or to make others look leſs in 


— compariſon, Such affectation of pre- 
ar eminence cometh not from above, but is 
on! a fad token, yea, and a fatal ſymptom, of 
vio. WW cearthly and a ſenſual ſpirit. 


Lam aware, that the falſe pretenders 
Þ the Spirit have often laid hold on that 


n- | 

ou xt of St. John, warping it unnaturally, 
def das to draw it to favour their own fond 
rows. elutons. They firſt take for granted, 


hat they are born of God (which is their 
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fond preſumption), and then they conclude 
that they are without fin. This is vilely 
perverting and abuſing the text: for they 
ought firſt to know, that their ways are 
right, and then to draw their conclufion ; 
and not vainly to preſume firſt that they 
have the Spirit, and then from thence to 
conclude that their ways are right. But 
ſuch has often been the ſelf- deluſive me- 
thod of vain pretenders : and they have 
ſometimes carried it fo far as to argue, 
that ſince they are ſaints, and born of 
God (that is, in their own fond imagina- 
tion), they cannot be guilty of fin ; bur 
let them do what they pleaſe, the Spirit is 
to warrant and ſanctify all; for God ſees 
no ſin in his ſaints. This is turning the 
tables much in the ſame way as the Ro- 
maniſts have often done with reſpect to 
their pretended infallibility. Give them 
a thouſand plain proofs that they have er- 
red, and do err; and they will anfwer all 
by telling you, that they cannot err, In 
like manner, tell ſome falſe pretenders to 
the Spirit, that they are guilty of ſuch and 
ſuch manifeſt iniquities, and prove it upon 
them by plain evidence of fact, they will 
perſiſt in it that they cannot ſin; becauſe 
(which is their vanity) they are, in their 
own conceit, born of God, and led by the 
Spirit. How dangerous a principle this 
15, how productive of all ungodlineſs, and 
of the moſt ſhocking impieties, was too 
ſadly ſeen in the laſt century; and ſtands 


upon record in the hiſtories of thoſe diſ- 


trated times. But enough hath been ſaid 
of the rules or marks whereby to try and 
detect every falſe pretender to the Spirit. 

III. And now, for an application of 
the whole, give me leave briefly to ſug- 
geſt, how much it concerns us to be upon 
our guard in ſuch caſes. 

Religion, like all other weighty con- 
cernments, is beſt carried on in the calm, 
regular, and ſedate way; and therefore 


great care ſhould be taken, to keep up the 


old and well-tried methods, rather than 


to change them for new devices, which 


will never anſwer. If ſinners will not liſ- 
ten to the Spint of God ſpeaking by the 
Scriptures, and by a regular miniſtry, 
they will not liſten to the ſame Spirit ſup- 


poſed (but vainly ſuppoſed) to ſpeak in 


the undigeſted, incoherent, extemporary, 
eſfuſions of raw teachers. It is eaſy fre 
warm zealots of diſtempered minds to 
throw reflections upon the wiſer and more 
conſiderate, guides, who come not up to 

| their 
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their degrees of unnatural heat and fer- 
ment: but a ſmall knowledge of man- 
kind will ſuffice to ſhew, that they who 
will not be converted by the cool, calm, 
rational methods, will never be wrought 


upon, as to any good and laſting effect, 
by eagerneſs and paſſion, If ſinners, 
wedded to their darling vices, will not be 
regularly reaſoned into a change of life, 
we muſt not become as mad in one 'way 
as they are in another, in hopes to re- 
cover them to their ſenſes : for that, in- 
ſtead of reclaiming, would but harden 
them ſo much the more. The world, in- 
deed, generally, is bad enough, always 
was, and always will be ; but ſtill we muſt 
not take upon us to uſe any affected and 
unjuſtifiable methods in order to mend 
it; which, in reality, would not mend it, 
but make it worſe. We muſt bring men 
to God, in God's own way, if we hope to 
compaſs it at all, The making uſe of 
wrong means for the ſake of a good end, 
15 nothing elſe but doing evil, that good 
may come, which is a dangerous and de- 
teſtable practice (Rom, iii. 8.) . I ſay, 


then, that, when the miniſters of Chriſt 


have done all that is prudent and proper, 
and the effect does not anſwer, they muſt 
not run wild lengths, in order to gain 
their point: for, God will ſay to ſuch 
perſons, if you could not prevail by me- 
thods of my appointment, how could you 
hope to do it by weak devices of your 
own? You have run wide, and far, to 
make proſelytes; but who ſent you? or 
who required it at your hands? There is 
as much miſchief in over- doing, as in un- 
der- doing; both are equally tranſgreſſions 

of the divine laws, and deviations from 
the rule of right. Are they eager and 
impatient to bring ſinners to a ſober life ? 
It is well they are, and we commend them 
for it: but there is one thing of ſtill great- 
er importance to them, which ought to 
be attended to in the firſt place; which is, 
to reſt content with God's appointed me- 
| thods of reforming the world, and to pro- 
ceed no farther than he has given leave ; 
to make uſe of ſound judgment and diſ- 
ceretion in an affair of that high concern- 
ment; and to ſubmit to ſtop where God 
Tequires it, as well as to run on where he 
has ſent ; otherwiſe, religion will not be 
promoted, but greatly obitructed and ex- 
poſed; and the 'world will not be made 
wiſer or better, but ten times wilder than 
before. | 
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an I have here laid before 
you in as plain words, and i 

light, as I could. noi fg. 

May that Divine Spirit, whereof I h 

been ſpeaking, dwell richly in us, in all 
wiſdom, and in all virtyes and graces ; 
particularly, in ſoundneſs of mind, and in 
humility of heart, and in purity of life and 
manners. Such are the fruits, ſuch the 
marks of the Spirit's preſence with us, 
and of his love towards us; which, that 
we may evermore plentifully enjoy, he 
and hereafter, God of his rey erm 
through our Lord and 
Chriſt. Amen. 


Saviour Jeſus 


SERMON X. 


The preciſe Nature of the Blaſphemy 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 


Marr. xii. 31, 32. 

Wherefore I ſay unto you, all manaer of fin and 
blaſphemy ſhall be forgiven unto men : but the 
blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt ſhal! not be 
forgiven unto men, And whoſoever ſpeaketh a 
word againſt the Son of Man, it ſhall be forgivea 
him: but whoſoever ſpeaketh againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt, it ſhall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world, neither in the world to come. 


1 words will lead me to treat of 
the blaſphemy againſt the Holy 
Ghoſt; a matter which has been much 
talked of, and not always rightly under- 
ſtood ; for which reaſon, 1 the rather 
chooſe to diſcourſe upon it. 

It will be convenient, in the firſt place, 
to obſerve how, and upon what occaſion, 
the words of the text were brought in. 
We have an account in this chapter, of 
our Lord's healing a blind and dumb man 
who had been poſſeſſed by a devil. The 


Scribes and Phariſees who came from 


Jeruſalem, and obſerved what was done, 
very maliciouſly attributed that great mi- 
racle, which our Lord had wrought by 
the Spirit of God, to the aſſiſtance of the 
Devil. This fellow, ſaid they (ſpeaking 
in contempt of him) deth not caſt aut 
devils, but by Beelxebub, the prince of the 
devils. (Matt. xii. 24.) Our bleſſed Lord, 
well knowing the ſpite and venom of that 
execrable calumny, takes them up round- 
ly for it; firſt confuting their cavils, and 
next, rebuking their inſolence, in very 
plain and ſtrong terms. He puts them in 


mind how abſurd and contradictory 0 
| | common 
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common ſenſe it muſt be, to imagine that 
the devils ſhould be no wiſer than to dif- 
fer and diſagree among themſelves, in a 
matter relating to their common intereſt, 
which would be deſtroying their own 
kingdom. / Satan caft out Satan, how 
ball then his kingdom land? (Matt. xii. 


26.) After this, he retorts their own 


calumny upon them, in order to manifeſt 
their grievous artiality and ſelf- con- 
Jemnation : 1f 1 by Beelxebub caſt out devils - 
by whom do your children (your own friends 
the exorciſts) caft them out ? (ver. 27.) If 
they caſt out devils by the help of God, 
calling on the God of Abraham, why am 
I. who do the ſame things, and greater, 
in the name of the ſame God, charged 
with doing them by the help of the 
Devil? He goes on to a third conſidera- 
tion, drawn from the nature of his doc- 
trige, and from the whole tenor of his life 
and conduct, as being directly oppoſite 


to the Devil's intereſts, and plainly ſnew- 


ing, that he was fo far from being a con- 
ſederate with Beelzebub, that he was his 
moſt avowed and formidable enemy ; 
binding that ſtrong prince in Chains, 
riling his houſe, and ſpoiling his goods. 
Theſe things being plain and undeniable, 
what unaccountable malice mult it be in 
the Phariſees, and how grievous their 
fin, to impute the miracles wrought by a 
divine power, to the prince of the devils ? 
Our bleſſed Lord, therefore, cloſes his re- 
ly with this ſmart and tremendous re- 
uke: Wherefore 1 jay unto you, that all 
manner of fin aud blaſphemy ſhall be for- 
given unto men + but the blaſphemy againſt 
the Holy Ghoſt ſhall not be forgiven, neither 
in this auorld, neither in the aworld to come. 
The phraſes and idioms of ſpeech (here 
made uſe of) may require ſome explana- 
tion, before we come to the matter con- 
tuned in them. All manner of fin and 
blaſphemy ſhall be forgiven. The words 
are not to be taken abſolutely, as if all 
kinds of ſlanders and calumnies ſhould be 
forgiven (for many, without queſtion, 
while unrepented of, never will be for- 
given) ; but they are to be underſtood 
comparatively, as amounting to this - that 
all other unrighteous blaming or cenſur- 
ng, either of things or of perſons, ſhall 
ner and more eaſily be forgiven, than 
the blaming and ſlandering the holy Spi- 
nt of God, that is, God himſelf. To re- 
vile angels, or men, is tolerable, and par- 
onable, in compariſon: but to ſtrike 
11 | 
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higher ſtill, and to revile even God him- 
ſelf, is an unpardonable impiety. Who- 
ſoever ſpeaketh a word againſt the Son 
of Man (againſt Chriſt conſidered merely 
as a man), calling him, for inſtance, a 
deceiver, a glutton, a wine-bibber, and 
the like ; that, though a grievous fin in 
itſelf, yet being ſlight in compariſon, 
may the more eaſily be forgiven: Bur 
whoſoever ſpearzeth againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
it Gall not be ſo eaſily forgiven, neither in 
this world, nor in the aworld to come, In 
diſcourſing farther, my deſign is, 

I. To examine what the fin or blaſ- 
phemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt means, 


and wherein preciſely it conſiſts : where, 


by the way, I ſhall take notice alſo of 


{ome erroneous accounts of it. 


II. I ſhall conſider the heinous nature 


and aggravations of it, together with the 


It. 


committed at this day are the ſame 
thing with it, or which come the neareſt 
to it. | | 

I. I am to examine what the ſin, or 
blaſphemy, againſt the Holy Ghoſt, means, 
and wherein preciſely it conſiſts. 

I faid, fin or blaſphemy againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt, becauſe ſome call it the ſin 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, though Scripture 
itlelf never calls it any thing elſe but blaſ- 
phemy ; which is worth the obſerving. For, 
from thence we may be aſſured, that this 
ſin (whatever it be) ought to be reckoned 


among the ſins of ſpeech, among the of- 


fences of the tongue. All the fins which 
men commit are reducible to three heads, 
as being either in thought, in word, or in 


decd; now, the blaſphemy againſt the 


Holy Ghoſt can properly be referred to 
the ſecond only of the three now mention- 


ed; it lies in words, is committed by 


ſpeaking, and particularly by evil-ſpeak- 


ing; by reviling and defaming the holy 


Spirit of God. In the text, it is called 
ſpeaking againſt the Holy Ghoſt : and, by 
St. Mark, it appears, that the ſin conſiſt- 
ed in ſomething which the Phariſees ſaid. 


For it is there remarked, as the ſum and 


ſubſtance of the guilt they were charge- 
able with, that they ſaid of Jeſus, that he 


hath an unclean ſpirit. (Mark, il. 30.) 


And it is farther obſervable, that our 


bleſſed Lord, in the cloſe of his diſcourſe 


upon that occaſion, pronounces thus: 
Every idle word that men ſhall ſpeak, os 
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penalty attending it, or conſequent upon 


III. I mall inquire whether any ſins 
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ſhall give account thereof in the day 9 

Judgment. (Matt. x11. 36,) Idle words 
here mean malicious or impious expreſ- 
ſions; alluding till to the main ſubject of 
his diſcourſe, the ſpiteful and opprobrious 
words which the Phariſees had impiouſl 

thrown out againſt the Spint of God. 
'To be ſhort, then, the ſin, or blaſphemy, 


againſt the Holy Ghoſt, was the belying, 


ſlandering, or reviling, the divine Spirit, 
by which our Lord wrought his miracles, 
aſcribing them to the devil. 

There may be, and there have been, ſe- 
veral offences committed againſt the 
Holy Ghoſt, which yet do not {amount 
to the blaſphemy againſt him ſpecified in 
the text. There is ſuch a thing as griev- 
ing the holy Spirit (Eph. iv. 30.), and 

quenching the Spirit (1 Theſſ. v. 19.), 
when men refuſe to hearken to his coun- 
ſels, to follow his motions, or to obey his 
calls. But this is not blaſpheming him. 
There is alſo what St. Stephen calls re//#- 
ing the Holy Ghoſt (Acts, vii. 51.), which 
is oppoſing him with an high hand, and 
rebelling againſt him, and is a very 
heinous fin; and yet neither 1s that the 
ſame with blaſpheming and ſlandering 
him, which is what thoſe Phariſees were 

_ guilty of. Ananias and Sapphira griev- 
ouſly affronted the Holy Ghoſt in telling 
him a lie, either preſuming upon his 1g- 
norance, as not knowing it, or upon his 

atience, as if he ſhould have connived at 
It : but yet, that was not ſo bad as what 
the Phariſees did in aſcribing his works to 
the devil. The malicious telling a lie of 
bim, to defame and ſlander him, was a 

more heinous offence than the telling a 
lie to him, under a weak and fooliſh per- 
ſuaſion. There is alſo another way of 
affronting the Holy Ghoſt, by vilifying 
his operations; which yet comes not up 
to the ſin of the text. Upon the Day of 
Pentecoſt, when the diſciples, full of the 
Holy Ghoſt, began to ſpeak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utter- 
ance, there were ſome ſtanding by, who, 
mocking, ſaid, Theſe men are full of new 
"wine (Acts, ii. 13.), vilifying the opera- 


tions of the Spirit, as the effects of 


drunkenneſs: but the men who ſaid it, 
ſaid it perhaps wantonly or ignorantly, 
rather than ſpitefully or maliciouſly, They 
might not know that the diſciples really 
ſpake with other tongues ; but being un- 
acquainted themſelves with the languages 

then ſpoken, they took them all to be 
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Jargon, ſuch as men might utter 

ſome diſorder of mind, — bs 
by wine, or by frenzy : and fo they ac. 
counted (as they thought) for the thing 
in a natural way, not ſuſpecting any thing 
ſupernatural in it. But the Phariſees, who 
are charged with being guilty of blaſ. 
pheming the Holy Ghoſt, they very well 
knew that what they had ſeen done, 
could not be accounted for in a natural 
way; and yet ſuch was their ſpleen and 
rage againſt the goſpel, that they choſe 
rather to impute the miracles of our Lord 
to the devil, than to acknowledge the 
divine hand which was ſo viſible in them, 


that they themſelves could not but ſee it, 


had they been at all diſpoſed to it. 

I may here alſo mention Simon Magus, 
as a perſon who very highly affronted the 
Holy Ghoſt, when he offered money for 
the purchaſing his miraculous gifts, 
But neither was that any ſuch direct blaſ. 
phemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt, as what 
the text mentions : for he had ſome re- 
ſpect and veneration for the miracles he 
ſaw wrought, and for the author of them; 
and was very far from imputing them to 
the aſſiſtance of the devil. 

The blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt 
was ſomething worſe {till than any thing 
I have yet mentioned: it was defaming 
the holy Spirit of God, and God himlelf, 
under the execrable name of Beelzebub; 
it was reviling, and that knowingly and 
deſperately, the divine works as diaboli- 
cal operations. In this, as I conceive, 
and in this preciſely, conſiſted that blaſ- 


phemy which ſhall never be forgiven, the 


ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt. | 
Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that 


many wiſe and good men, both ancient 


and modern, have been of different ſen- 
timents in this article. 

Some, with St. Auſtin, maintaining 
that all ſins are pardonable upon repent- 
ance, have reſolved the blaſphemy of the 
Holy Ghoſt, unpardonable ſin, into final 
hardneſs and impenitency: but final im- 

enitency is one thing, and blaſphemy 
is another: and final impenitency is an 
errorꝭin a man's whole conduct; whereas 
the blaſphemy of the text is one particu- 
lar crime, and committed by reviling 
words, as obſerved above. So that final 
impenitency is not the ſin here ſignified: 
and, for the ſame reaſons, we may con- 
clude, that a total and final apoſtacy, 


which ſome take to be the fin againſt the 
Holy 
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fol Ghoſt, is very different from it, tho? 


+ is certainly unpardonable as much, or 
chaps more than the other. : 
Some, with Origen and the Novatians 

if old, have imagined, that fins commit- 

id after baptiſm, are fins againit the 

Holy Ghoſt : but there is the ſame ob- 

jechon, beſides many more, againſt this 

opinion, as againſt the two former, and 

i has very long and very deſervedly been 

exploded by all ſober divines. 

Some ſay, that every malicious reſiſt- 
ing, or oppoſing the goſpel-truths, when 
fciently propounded, is the fin againſt 
de Holy Ghoſt: but infidelity is one 
ting, and blaſphemy another: and the 
in which the text cenſures, conſiſts, 
more in reviling, than in reſiſting, as 
defore obſerved : ſo that neither is this 
account at all ſatis factory. 

There is one more remaining ſtill, 
wich has been eſteemed as highly plauſi- 


de, and which has met with ſeveral very 


cnfiderable abettors. It is, that the 
tolling out obſtinately againſt the laſt 
lipenſation, the diſpenſation of the Spi- 
rt, commencing after Chriſt's aſcenſion, 
2 the fin againſt the Holy Gholt, They 
who maintain this opinion, are obliged 
lo to maintain, that the Scribes and 
Paiſees, who attributed our Lord's mi- 
nales to the devil, were not then, and 
rein, guilty of the fin againſt the Holy 
lol. They plead, that thoſe blaſ- 
jieming Phariſees were not yet excepted 
It of the general pardon offered to as 
tary as would repent and believe; but 
wt our Lord himſelf prayed for their 
ugireneſs upon the croſs, which ſhews 
ut they were yet capable of pardon. 
Ine further add, that the Holy Ghoſt 
is not yet given till our Lord aſcend- 
and therefore could not, properly 
zking, be blaſphemed before that 
me: and that the blaſpheming and re- 
lug him then, being holding out againſt 
de very greateſt miracles, the ſtrongeſt 
hots, and the laſt remedies; this of 
pile muſt be the moſt ſinful and pro- 
ang obſtinacy that could be, and on 
account is pronounced unpardonable. 
Theſe reaſons are ſpecious : but then 
es no account given how it comes to 
li, that neither in the Acts of the A. 
ies, nor in any of the Epiſtles, is 
ea word ſaid by way of reproof, or 
caution againſt blaſpheming againſt 
Holy Ghoſt ; and that it ſwould never 
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have been mentioned, but by our Lor 


himſelf, at a time when no body was ca- 
pable of committing it: and yet, by all 


the circumſtances of our Lord's diſcourſe 


at that time, one would be very apt to 
conclude, that thoſe blaſpheming Phari- 
ſees were then verily guilty of the blaſ- 
phemy againſt the Holy Ghoit. Nay it 
{eems further, that St. Mark's comment 
upon the caſe, may be alone ſufficient to 
decide the doubt. For after reciting our 
Lord's dreadiul ſentence againſt ſuch as 
ſhould blaſpheme againſt the Holy Ghoſt, 
he immediately adds, becar/e they ſaid, he 
hath an unclean Spirit. (Mark, iii. zo.) 
What is this but declaring in ſo many 
words, that the reviling the Holy Spirit 
as an unclean Spirit, was the blaſphemy 
odr Lord ſpake of, and was then com- 
mitted by thoſe blaſpheming Phariſees ? 
As to what is objected, that thoſe very 
Phariſees were yet capable of pardon, be- 
cauſe our Lord upon the croſs prayed for 
their forgiveneſs; it may as reaſonabl 
be ſaid, on the other hand, that thoſe alſo 
who rejected the laſt diſpenſation of the 
Holy Ghoſt were capable of pardon ; for 
St. Stephen prayed for the forgiveneſs of 
thoſe who ſtoned him, though he had before 
told them, that they had re//ed the Holy 
Ghoſt. (Acts, vii. 51.) This objection 
therefore returns upon the objectors, and 
equally affects either their interpretation 
of the ſin againſt the Holy Ghoſt, or 


ours. Beſides, the objection goes upon 


the ſuppoſition that the blaſphemy againſt 
the Iioly Ghoſt is abſolutely unpardona- 


ble, which indeed the text docs ſeem to 


ſay: but yet good critics have obſerved, 
that according to the Hebrew idiom, the 
words may, or rather muſt bear a ſofter 
conſtruction; importing only, that of all 
kinds of ſlander and calumny, ilandering 
the Holy Ghoſt is moſt daring and impi- 
ous; and that any other calumnies will 
ſooner meet with pardon than that will. 
But ſuppoſing the ſin to be abſolutely un- 
pardonable, then it muſt be ſaid, that our 
Lord's praying for the forgiveneſs of his 
enemies upon the croſs, is to be under— 
ſtood only of his praying for the Jews in 
general, and not of his praying for thoſe 
perſons in particular who had been guilty 
of the unpardonable fin. _ 

As to the other objection, that the Holy 
Ghoſt could not be blaſphemed at that 
time, becauſe he was not yet given; it 
is of very little we ght. Our Bleſſed Lord 

3 E moſt 
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moſt undoubt ealy had the Hely Spirit al- believe (for they hardly could be ſo fy. 25 
22 3 55 ia him without limitation or pid), that he Was in league with the de. 1} 
meaſure: (John, ut. 34. J and he himfelf vil; and that all his mighty works, which m 
Probeiles, that ir was a the Spirit of God hes vrought in the name of God, were 60 
tnat us caſt out a fouls „ (Matt. Xii. 28.) the works ©: ly of Beelzebub, the prince (al 
10 chat tne blaſphem ing that divine POWCT of the devils; There could not be a more Cn, 
by Which he v rougne 11s mi racles, was infolent ſlander, or a ao provokin jut 
plainly b Talp nenn ins the Holy 8, 4rit.- It ON TN againſt the divine Hajeſty, than No 
is tus that the Hy  Ghott was not ye this was. All other e again Cai 
given in full mealure to our Lord's diſ- men, or againſt angels, come ſhort of «gs 
Ahe but to our Lord himſelf he moit this; for it was calumniating God him. Wi 
certainty Was 3 and therefore the objec- ſelf, the tremendous and moſt adorah!e 2nc 
Low, in this calc, is flight, and comes Deity ; and was done very maliciouſ]y of 
not up to the po ZINt. ana deſignedly to hinder and obſtruct, 4 ba 
Upon the whole, then, I conclude as much as poſſible, the firſt planting of the R 
before, that the blaſphemy. againſt the golpel, to the univerſal hurt and detri. Att 
Holy Ghoſt was the imputing our Lord's ment of mankind: in a word, it was fe fear 
miracles to the devil and that that crificing the honour of Almighty (30, gui 
dreadful fin was committed by thoſe very and both the prefert and future hap: . 
men who ſo revited, ſlandered, and tra- neſs of men, to their own private hy Wi 
duced that divine power by which he mours and party paſhons ; being reſolred uon 
wrought them. to take up witk any wretched cavil, an dell 
II. Ihe heinouſneſs of that fin, 1mprobable and ſelf. contradictory "36 an bot, 
whici was the ſecond particular I pro- flanders againſt God, rather than pe ene 
poſed to go upon, may be. competently mit the honeſt and well-meaning people tal 
1ader cod from what hath been already to believe in Chriſt Jeſus uvon thy ſay 
faid, and will not nocd many words more, brighteſt evidence of his miracles, wy 
It was a molt wicked and impudent Such was the heinous nature, and th * 

lie and ſlander upon the Holy Spirit, and ag guilt of blaſphe eming 5 hder 
Was Aying; as it wer2, in the face of God, the Holy Ghoſt, in that inſtance: ar lent 
One would ti mrs when God himſelf in- e ee it is, that our bleſſed Lord tool and 
terpoics, giring the divine ſignal in pa in fo particular care, firſt, to confute the oy 
uncontefled mir acle s, tat it might be- calumny, and, next, to paſs a molt ngh Kc 
come at men to be mute, ard to lay alide teous, but dreadful cenſure upon the iu wes 
their therwite onconqus Table rancour and contained in it. The divine vengeane . 
prejudice: but the Phariſees wore ſo re- ſhould purſue a crime of that deep d ©* 
ſolute and o. Cutrageous in reviling every both in this world, and in the World tas 
thing taat gave ay, countenance to Chtiſt come. The offenders in that kind, be W 
and ls golpel, that they w Huld not ipare ing unreclaimable and incurable, ſho * 
even God limfelt, "2 called him Beel- by the Juit Judgment of God, be ſeale =: 
zebub, lpitetulhy defaming his molt di- up to cver laſting deſtruction; like 10 ell, 
vine works, 7 being nothing elſe but di- roah, or like Judas, like Sodom, or l gp 
abolical impottures. They ſe the mi- Gomorrah, ripe for perdition, and fit af 
racles of On: bleſſed Lord, and were very be delivered over to eternal ruin, 5 t 
ſenſible that - they were real and true mi- Having thus large! y conſidered wit me) 
racles: they knew alſo that they were the bl: alphemy againſt the EY on HY 
wrought in direct OPPC ſtion, to the. devil mean 15, and how heinous a fin it u Ne 
aud his kingdom, having all tie fair ap- remains now only, my 
Peart 302 poffible or being divine: nor III. To inquire whether any fit 10 1 
would they have ſeru oled to have re- committed at this day, are the ſame chin 20 
ceived chem as divine, had they 8 VER it; or which of them come * * 
wrought by any one Cite, excepting ne cell to it. Of this very briefly, hal de 2 
Chrilt or his diſciples : but ſuch was their Gs 10 room to inlarge. Nan 
inv enomed hatred and inveteracy againſt 1. Firſt, for the ſake of the py wn 
him ard his, that, at all adv entures, con- and ſcrupulous conſciences, I Would 00 well 2 
trary to all candor or equity, and in con- ſerve, that roving, and which ſom onmi 
tradiction to reaſon and common ſenſe, ee thoughts, which rile 7 "Wikis, 


they reſolved to fry however, ſcarce io cidentally, and as accidentally * 
5 8 
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again, are nothing a-kin to the ſin which 
| have been ſpeaking of; which conſiſted 
m premeditated lies and ſlanders againſt 
Cod, formed with deſign to obſtruct or 
darken the evidences of the true religi- 
on, and to prevent others from looking 
jnto them, or being convinced by them. 
None but proleſſed Atheiſts, or Inſidels, 
dan be guilty of ſuch ſpite and malice 
againſt the Goſpel-ſalvation. No one, 
while he believes the Chriſtian religion, 
and ſeriouſly profeſſes kimſelf a member 
of Chriſt's church, can be guilty of the 
laſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt. 

2. I obſerve, ſecondly, that even the 
Atheiſts or Infidels of theſe times, can 
ſcarce come up to the ſame degree of 
gullt with the Pharlſces of old; becauſe 
mey have not ſeen the miracles of Chriſt 
wits their own eyes. It is ſome mittga- 
ton of their ſin, and it makes their inſi- 
delity the more excuſable, that they have 
not, altogether, ſo ſtrong and glaring evi- 
dences of the truth of Chriſtianity, as 
thoſe had who lived in the firſt ages, and 
aw the wonderful works of God. Ra- 
tional and hiſtorical evidence may be as 
convincing as the other, when duly con- 
ſdered: but, as it ſtrikes not upon the 
ſenſes, it does not awaken the attention, 
and alarm every paſſion of the ſoul, in 
lach a degree as the other does. For 
which reaſon, the unbelizvers of our 
tines, though abandoned and proſligate 
men, are not, altogether, ſo blameable in 
the oppolition they make to Chriſtianity, 
&the unbelievers of old time were. They 
may indeed, at this day, attribute the 


| miracles of Chriſt and his Apoſtles (which 
they read of in credible hiſtory) to the 


devil, as the Phariſees of old did; and 
tais will be blaſpheming the Holy Ghoſt: 
but it will not be exactly the ſame ſin; 
not tae ſame in degree (though in kind the 
ame) becauſe circumſtances are differ- 
ent; and upon the circumſtances depend 
de heightening aggravations. 
Nevertheleſs, it muſt be ſaid, that the 
Oſtinate rejecting the miracles of our 
Lord and of his diſciples (which have 
been ſo fully atteſted), and much more 
be ridiculing and bantering them, and 
ne endeavouring to run them down by 
les and ſlander (as the way of ſome is); 
Ws is a very high and heinous crime, as 
Kell as horrid blaſphemy ; eſpecially if 
wanitted in a Chriſtian country, and in 
"Mowng age, and where men have all 


racle as great as any, and maxifeſtly 
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deſirable opportunities of learning the 
truth, as well as the ſtrongeſt motives 


offered for ſubmitting to it. Scofters of 


this kind come very little ſhort of the 
Phariſees of ancient time, either in ſpleen 
and malice, or in pervericnels and hard- 
jeſs of heart, or in an impious and deſ- 
perate deflance to God and Chriſt, and 
to the Holy Spirit of both. From ſuch 
blaſphemers turn away, and have nothing 
to do with the tents of theſe wicxed 
men, leſt ye be conſumed in their ini- 


quities. Look upon them as veſſels of 


divine wrath, ſons of perdition, prepar- 
ed for vengeance, which will either ſud- 
denly overtake them in this world, or will 
fall the heavier upon them in a world to 
come. The Chrittzan religion has been 
ſo abundantly proved and ſettled by great 
variety or evidences, beyond reaſonable 
exception, that all gain- ſayers are now 
left without excuſe. It has had the con- 
current teſtimony of Chriſt and his A- 
poſtles, and Lott efiabliſhed by many and 
great miracles, unparalleled and uncon- 
trolled ; and were there nuthing elſe, its 
prevailing and triumphing ſo much, fo 
early, and ſo long, over Jewiſh ſuper- 
ſtition and Pagan idolatry, is 1c a mi- 
? 
ſhews, that the finger of God was in it, 
and that an Almighty power went along 


with it. Wizat remains then, but that 


we learn from all, to fot a juſt prize and 


value upon this our moſt holy profeſſion; 
evermore defending and maintaining it 
againſt all oppoſers, and adorning the 
ſame, as it becomes us to do, with ſuite 
able lives and converſations. g 


SERMON: XI. 


The Caſe of Deceivers, and Deceiv- 
| ed, conſidered, | 


EPHES. iv. 14. 


That we henceforth be no more children, toſſed 
to and fro, and carried about wich every wind of 
doctrine, by the {light of men, and cunning 
craftineſs, whereby they lie in wait to deccive. 


ERE arc two ſorts of perſons marked 
out by the Apoftle in the text, the 
deceivers and the decerved ; the one, ſub- 
tle and crafty, and full of intrigue; the 
other, eaſy and credulous, and unſu'- 
pecting; the one, ſuppoſed to have all 
the wilineſs of the ſerpent, without the 
3 E 2 innocency 
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Sect. XII. 


innocency of the dove; the other, all the ſettled for all times to come : it is ſuffci. 


tameneſs and ſimplicity of the dove, ent then, to have a ſtanding miniſtry, in 


without the ſerpent's wiſdom. Both are ſucceſſion, to preach and publiſh that rule, | 


blameable, though in different reſpects, and and fo to keep up in all after-ages what 
not in the ſame degree; one, for abuſing was once delivered to the Saints, 

and miſemploying their talents, and the But, as neither the Apoſtles themſelves 
other, for not employing them at all, to nor prophets, nor our Lord's own pre. 
diſcern between true and falſe, between ſence with mankind, was then ſufficient 


good and evil. Both are accountable to God to hinder evil- minded men from ſowin 


as delinquents; one, for high contempt, diviſions, or unſtable men from runnin 
and the other, for great ſupineneſs and ne- in with them; ſo neither is it to be ex. 
lect. The world has never been without pected, that the ordinary miniſters, in af. 
Bock theſe kinds of men, fince men have ter-ages, can with all their endeavours 
multiplied upon the earth, and ſin and folly prevent the like irregularities, ſuppoſing 
have taken place among them. The them ever fo fincere and intent upon it. 
church of Chriſt, from the beginning But it is further to be conſidered, that 
and downwards, has ſuffered much by they themſelves are but weak and fral 
both. Hereſies and ſchiſms have diſturbed men, and they have no ſuch infallible 
its peace and broken its union; while aſſiſtances, or divine inſpirations, as the 
crafty and intriguing men have begun Apoſtles had, nor are they proof again 
the quarrel, and weak credulous men have ſuch temptations as are common to men; 
run blindly into it. It was the deſign of fo that it is not impoſſible even for them 
our bleſſed Lord, when he firſt founded to fall from their own ſtedfaſtneſs, and to 
his church, to prevent, as much as poſ- deſert their rule; and fo, in effect, to be. 
ſible, all confuſion and diſcord, and to come deceivers and ſeducers, inſtead of 
provide for its then preſent, and future being proper inſtructors of the church of 
peace. | | 5 Chriſt. And whenever ſuch caſes as theſe 
With this view, as the Apoſtle here in happen, it is a dangerous ſnare to com- 
this chapter obſerves, he inſtituted a mi- mon Chriſtians, who will be moſt at 2 


niſtry, and appointed proper officers to loſs what courſe to ſteer, when the very 


inſtruct his people, and to lead them in guides themſelves differ, and draw con- 
the way everlaſting. He gave ſome, A- trary ways. This however is a caſe which 
poſtles ; and fome, Prophets; and ſome E- may be fuppoſed, and which ha 
wangeliſts ; and ſome, Paſtors and Teacbh- often appeared in fact. Divine wit 
ers; for the perfedting of the Saints, fer dom has not thought proper to provide 
the work of the Miniſtry, for the edifjiug any infallible remedy againſt it, but 
of the body of Chrift ; till aue all come in leaves it for a trial of men's ingenuity and 
the unity of faith, and of the knowledge of ſincerity in ſach inſtances ; that it may be 
the Son of God, unto a perfect Mau, &c, ſeen what care and pains honeſt men vil 
(Eph. iv. 11, 12, 13.) Such was the pro- take to inform themſelves right in 25 
viſion made at the firſt planting of the doubrful circumſtances, and that the 
church, to preſerve its ur.ity, to bind and who are approved may be made minis 
cement it together by the miniſtry and feſt. In difcourſing farther, my deſignb 
good offices of Apoſtles, Prophets, E- I. To conſider the calc of decelvers 
vangeliſts, Paſtors, and Teachers, The or ſcducers, who, in their ſlight and cun 
firſt three offices laſted for a time only, ning craftinefe, lie in wait to deceive, 
and and ceaſed by degrees, as there was H. To cenſider the caſe of the de 
leſs and leſs occaſion for them; but Paſ- ceived, who ia their great ſ:mphity, 0 
tors and Teachers, as they will be always credulity, are apt to be toſſed to and in 
needtul, ſo will they be continued always with every wind of doctrine. 
in conſtant ſucceſſion, till the end of the III. I ſhall ſuggeſt ſome advices pl 
world. As there is no new church to per to prevent our falling in with eiter 
form, after the foundation laid by Chriſt concluding with ſome brief application 
and his Apoſtles ; nor any new doErines the whole, ſuitable to our preſent ci 
to be publiſhed heyond what they have cumſtances. b 
taught; ſo there is no need of officers I. Firſt, I propoſe to conſider the c 
extraordinary, ſuch as were Apoſtles, of deceivers, or ſeducers, iuch a5, 
Prophets, and Evangeliſts, after a church their ſlight, and cunning cratiunels, 
has been once raiſed, and a rule fixed and in wait to deceive. \ 
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And here it will be proper to inquire, 
upon what motives, or with what views, 
nen are led thus to beguile and miſ- 

aide others. The particular motives in 
fich caſes may be many; but they are 
all reducible to theſe three heads, pride, 
zrarice, voluptuouſneſs ; that is to ſay, 
love of honour, or profit, or pleaſure. 

1. To begin with the firſt. There is 
oftentimes a great deal of pride and va- 
nity in ſtarting odd notions, and broach- 
ing new doctrines. It is pretending to 
de wiſer than the reſt of the world, and 
b thought to be an argument of uncom- 
mon ſagacity. Upon this foot, ſome are 
perpetually in quelt of new diſcoveries. 
Nothing pleaſes them, if they have not 
the honour of inventing it, or of reviv- 
ing it in their times. It is objection 
enough againſt common truths, that they 
are common, and in every body's hands. 
There is no glory to be gained by tra- 
rerſing this beaten road; it is but low 
and dull employment: but if they can 
open a new way, and ſtrike out a new 
track which no man has diſcovered, 
here is the triumph and the exultation. 
When once a man has thus far given a 
looſe to his vanity, and thinks himſelf 
ignificant enough to be head of a ſect; 
then he begins, firſt, to whiſper out his 
choice diſcoveries to a few admirers and 
coañdents, who will be ſure to {latter him 
mit; and, next, to tell aloud to all the 
worid, how great a ſecret he had found 
out, with the ineſtimable value of it. And 
now at length comes in the uſe of ihght 
aid cunning cialtineſs, and all imagina- 
ble artifices; fir, to find cut proper 
agents to commend and cry up the con- 
ceit; next, to ſpread it in the moſt artful 
manner among the ſimple and leaſt ſuſ- 
pecting; and after that, to form inter- 
es, and make parties; and fo, if poſ- 
ile, to have a public ſanction ſet to it, 
dra majority at leaſt contending for it. 

al frequently is the end and aim of no- 
vellülts and ſeducers. They are, firſt, fond 
o their own conceits, which is their 
Pile and vanity ; and next, impatient 
to make proſelytes, and to draw the 
Kid after them, becauſe every convert 
ganed is a compliment to their judg- 
ment, and the greater the numbers are, the 
breater their glory, Love of fame and 
vy 18 a very ſtrong paſſion, and ope- 
At Marrellouſly in perſons of a warm 
1 by xion. Even St. John the Apoſtle, 

all his gifts and heavenly endow- 
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ments, was ſlighted by Diotrephes, who 
ſet up againſt him. I wrote unto the 
church, ſays that divine man, but Diotre- 
phes, who loweth to haue the pre-eminence 
among them, receiveth us not. (3 John, 1. 9.) 
Diotrephes was a Chriſtian, and probably 
a Chriſtian prieſt too, and thought him-. 
ſelf conſiderable enough to form a ſect, 
and to head a party in the church, even 
againſt St. John. He loved to have the 
pre-eminence : ambition, it ſeems, was 
his motive : and as he wanted not flight, 
or cunning craftineſs, whereby he could 
impoſe upon the weak and ignorant, and 
miilead them with every wind of doc- 
trine; he was able, in a $ooe meaſure, 
to maintain his ground, and to keep him- 
ſelf in countenance, though in direct oppo- 
ſition to the greateſt man in the church, 
the only then ſurviving Apoſtle. Havin 
ſeen how pride and ambition prompt — 
incite many to become deceivers, or falſe 
teachers, | 

2. Next let us obſerve how avarice, or 
love of profit, may ſometimes do the ſame 
thing. There 1s a gain to be made, 1n 
ſome junctures, by perverting the truth, 


and deceiving the populace. Men who 


are not worthy to teach in the church, or 
who have been ſet aſide for their inſuffi- 


ciency or immorality, may bring up new 


doctrines, and draw diſciples after them, 
for the ſake of protection and mainte- 
nance, or for filthy lucre. With iuch, 
the vending of falſe doctrine is a trade, 
and preaching a merchandize. "They 
muſt of courle contrive to teach what 
will be moſt for their intercſt, not ſo much 
conſidering what is true and right, as 
what is moſt palatable and pleaſing, and 
will bring them in molt profit. Men of 
this ſtamp are the meaneſt and vileſt of 
men: yet ſuch there were even in the 
Apoſtolical times : for St. Paul thus com- 
plains, in his Epiſtle to Titus; There are 
many unruly and vain talkers and decetwers, 
eſpecially they of the circumciſion : whoſe 


mouths muſt be flopped, who pervert whole 


houſes, teaching things which they ougot 
not, for filthy lucre's ſake. (Tit. i. 10, 11.) 
They invented and propagated palatable 
doctrines, pleaſing errors, ſuch as took 
with the vicious, and brought in gain to 
the teachers. Thoſe falſe teachers were 
Jewiſh Chriſtians, and taught, among 
other things, that Iſraelites, all in gene- 
ral, were ſecure of their portion in the 
life to come; a doctrine as pleaſing to 
many, as it was pernicious to their ſouls, 
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\nother doctrine which they taught, as 
falſe as the other, was the neceſſity of 
(ircumeiſion to Gentiles ; and this they 
did, on 17 to humour din d fiaticr tt, the Jews, 
fer their own intereſt, lejt they fhould ſcjfer 
perjecutien of the Jews, for the criſs of 
Chri/. (Galat. vi. 12.) Of like fort were 
the Nicolaitaas, or Balaamites, whom St. 
Peter, St. Jude, and St. John ſpeak of, 
as ruming greedy after he error of Lela 
am Ver rowarel. (Jude, i 1 Fett 16% 
Rev, ii. 14.) They taught ſeveral doc- 
trines, falte and ſcandalous, but agreea- 
ble enough to ſich and blood . and ſuch 
as, upon that account, brought them in 
bath honour and profit, among the liber- 
tines of the age, among the Ciifolute and 
profane. Thus has avarice been the mo- 
ther of hereſies, and has brought in many 
deceivers into dle 2 church of Chritt : : but 
they na e contrived gen eral ly to give 
ſome glauſible turn and colour to their 
inveniiqns, through their ſleigut, and cun- 
ning craflineſs, in order to deccive the 
hearts of the ſimple, and to beguile un- 
wary and unllable ſouls. 

3. One motive more I mentioned, 
namely, yoluptucuſncls, or love of plea- 
ſure. As religious reſtraints ſet not eaſy 
upon fleſh and blood, but bear hard up- 
on corrupt nature; ſo men of corrupt 


minds will be ever labouring to invent, 


and publih ſmooth and ſoften ng doc- 
trines, ſuch as may either ality the 
triQnels of the goſpel-rule, or ſap the 
belief of a future reck ning. Many an- 
cient heretics had ſuch views as theſe in 
the firſt broaching of their herefies : : but 
I ſhail look no lower than th: 8 Script ure 


accounts; that it may appear from thence, 


that neither any reſpect even toliving 5 
bottles, nor any regard to the att eſtation 
nf the bright teſt miracles, Can ſufficic eit! 
deter thoſe who are diſpoted to ſet up for 
heads of a ſect, and io diſperſe and pro- 
agate their Own Crude COncep ons. y- 
Nie neus, and Philetus, and Ale ander the 
copper-ſmich, were men of this perverſe 
ſtamp, and gave great diſturbance to the 
hole Apoll, oh Paul. (1 Tim. i. 28. 2 
Tim. il. 17. — . 14.) They 3 that 
the rejarrectcn- vas a _ ad; peſt,  euver- 
err te Fal. of * FORE. (2 I il, 11. 
18.) They ex vlained aw: y.the 8 
docthiag of a real refurre&ion to quite 
another ſenſe, and gave out their own 
falle gloſles for Scripture truths, as is the 
manner of deceivers. Their defignu was 


to take off the awe 40 dread of a 
future judgment, and thereby to open a 
door to all lic centiouſneſs of life, and dif. 
ſoluteneis of manners. St. Paul there. 
fore reprimanded them ſharply, as be., 
came his high ofice; and, by his Apoſ⸗ 
tolical authority, he Alper, them oder 
u1ni0 Satan, that th 1ey might take v arnir g 
for the future, and learn to blajyi Dent 


(1 Tim. i. 20.) "Theſe inſtances are fu. 


ticient to ſhew how deceivers arile, pd 
with what views they enacavour to make 
converts to their reſpective perſuaſions, 
all centering ig the love of honour, er 
riches, or pleaſure ; or, more briefly, in 
the Ee of the world; for, when men de. 

ſert cither the true "EY or fourid moral 
we may ſay of them, as St. Paul faid of 
Demas 2 Jemas nuth forſalen me, ha- 
229 r ed ibis preſent evorid, (2 Tim. is, 
10.) But having done with the deceiver: 

I come nov, 

II To confider the cafe of tl: 
deceived, who ſuſfer themſelves to be 
toſſed to and fro with every wind of Joc- 
trine, 

They are ſuppoſed to be ipnorant!y, 
and 1 in a manner blindly, led on by others; 
otherwiſe, they would be rather conted: 
rates and confidents in managir g the 185 
oaks and fo would be more d 2CE! vers tha 1 

eceived. Now, as to thoſe who are {9 
ignorant! y impoſed upon, they are more 
or leſs to blame, according as their ige 
rance is more or leſs blampable: and thet 
again will be more or leſs blameable, ac- 
os erding as it is more or leſs affected, or 
Wilſul. 

There are, I think, three caſes which 
will take in all forts of men who fuer 
themſelves to be deceived in things of ts 
kind, 

The firſt ie, of thoſe who have ro op- 
portunity, no moral poſſibility of 1nfort- 
wet zemſelves batter. The ſecond Vs 
of theſe viho might inform themſelves 
by otter, but ca o 55 The third, of d 
veho might alſo be better informed, but 
8 not: of which in their order. 

5 i ” the firſt ſort, ſince they are 
W po q to lie under invincible 18007990 
and 11 N their caſe is piu 
Perhaps it may be the caſe of a poor fer b 

vant under an over-bearing mailer, e. 
he is tabght to rever re: in ol! things, 

and to take his word for a law. OF if 
may be the caſe of a raw ar 1670! 


youth while under a bad father: or 0 
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any plain labouring man in the way of 
Is life, who can neither read nor ex1- 
nine for himſelf, but mult take every 
thing upon truſt from the nand of ſuch 
{perior perſon or perſons as he chances 


zue 


© be liſted under. Iheſe and the like 


es, I refer to ſimple, unatteted igno— 
dance: and ſo far as their ignorance or 
infirmity 15 really unconquerable; o fir 
are they blameleſs, or not accountivle. 
If they be like children rofjed to and fro 
with every wind of dodtrine; yet, it tiey 
are really children in underſtanding, and 
are overborae by others in inch a way as 
i morally irrefiltible, confidering their 
circumſtances; then it ſeems to be their 
misfortune to be fo impoſed upon, rather 
nan their fault, and ſo is not imputable. 

2. A ſecond cale is, of thoſe who may 
inform themſelves better, but neglect to 
doit. I ſuppoſe it to be merely neglect 


in them, not deſign. Perhaps they have | 


lle or no leiſure for inquiries : they 
are taken up with worldly cares and 
bufineſs: they have a very great eſteem 
and value for the man who ſo miſlcads 
tem, and they know no better, but 
ſralow every thing he ſays, without con- 
ſdering; or they are not aware of any 
il conſequences of the doctrine, ſee or 
ſalpect no harm in it. This, I think, is 
a true deicription of the unthinking and 
Zeloſs, who takes up their opinions by 
ctunce, and inquire no farther. They 
are much to blame in this affair; be- 
caſe God has given them the faculty 
of reaſon, which ouglit not to be t:; 
left to lie dormant and uſeleſs. Men 
vo can be ſharp enough in ſecular 
alurs to prevent being impoſed upon, 
may and ought to have jome guard upon 
te nſelves with reſpect alſo to tneir ſpiri- 
tua concernments. It is nor enough to 
lay, they have ſomething elſe to mind, 
or that they do not think of it: ſuch 
negligence betrays a culpable careleſsncſs 
as to the one thing needful, and a great 
contempt of God and religion. We 
ought to think it as much our concern in 
ſuritual things, not to have errors and 
tele doctrines put upon us; as we do in 
tang; temporal, not to be impoſed upon 
by falſe weights inſtead of true, or falſe 
money inſtead of ſterling. So much for 
tuoſe who are merely careleſs in a matter 
of this high concernment. 

3. There is yet a third fort of men, 
orte taan the former, who ſuffer them- 
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ſelves to be deceived, and might know 
better, but will not: that is to tay, 
their ignorance is affected and wilful: 
they love darkneſs rather than light, be- 
cauſe their deeds are evil. Theſe are 
ſuch as readily run in with every wvind of 
ductrine which hits their taſte, and chimes 
in with their favourite inclinations, 
They admit the doctrine, becauſe they 
lize it; and they eaſily believe it true, 
becauſe they would have it fo. It is 
with this kind of men that decervers pre- 
vail moſt, and make their harveſt. Falſe 
teachers commonly obſerve and ſtudy the 
ſeveral weakneſies and corrupt diſpofi- 


tions of thoſe whom they apply to; and 


ſo, by flattering their paſtions, and hu, 
mouring their follies, they lead them 
about where they pleaſe, and make a 
property of them. The perions ſo de- 
ceived, tirſt deceive themiclves, being 
led away and enticed às much by their 
wn luis, as by the tempter's ſubtiity, 
They are very near as deep in guilt, as 
the deceivers themſelves are, becauſe the 


ſame corrupt principles are coinmon to 


both; only there is this ditference, that 
one ſpreads the falſe doctrine, the other 
oladly receives it, and by receiving en- 
courages it, and ſo is paſſively inſtru- 
mental 19 jeducing others, and is but one 
remove. from the more active ſeducer. 
Having thus conſidered the ſeveral caſes 
both of deceivers and deceived, it re- 
mains now only, ia the third and laſt 
place, 

III. To ſubjoin ſome advices proper 
to prevent our ta ling in with either. 

The beſt preſervative, in this caſe, is an 
honeit and good heart, well aupoſed to- 
wards truth and godlineſs, having no by- 
ends to ſerve, no favourite luſt or pation 
to indulge. Ir any man is but willing to 
now 2nd do God's coinmandments; he 
will caſtiy ditcern, in mott caies, Whether 
a doctrine be of God, or whether it be 
of men. Tac evidences of the rru2 re- 


. * 


ligion, and of its main doctrines, are fo 


* 


* 


bright and ſtrong, when carefully attend- 


; ö > 7 4 * F PSY 
cd to, that common ſenſe and reaſon are 


ſafficient to lead us, when: there is no 
bias to miſlead us. If we intend well, 


and ſincerely aim at truth, and nave no. 


inclination to turn from it, either to the 

richt or left, we mal! not mils of ic; at 
4 * * » — 155 — + oy — — ü \- 49 5 

leaſt, not in any points of weight or con- 


cernment. Retain but this honelt and 


upright diſpoſition of hcart, and then, as 
3 1 4 you 
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you can have no inclination to deceive 
others, ſo neither will you be liable to be 
groſsly or dangerouſly deceived your- 
ſelves. Many particular cautions might 
be given, which I have no room to men- 


tion: but he who has once well learnt the 


general rule before mentioned, will need 
no other, or will himſelf find out, as oc- 
caſion offers, all the reſt. 

And now to apply very briefly what 


hath been here ſaid, to our particular caſe 
and circumſtances, We live in an age of 


deceivers, and ſo did the Apoſtles them- 


ſelves: and if their authority, even 


among their own diſciples, was not ſuffi- 
cient to keep out falſe doctrines and 
dangerous; ſo neither will any more diſ- 
putable authority be able to do it now. 
It is our happineſs however, that both the 
truth, and the whole truth, purged from 
every groſs error or ſuperſtition, is here 
publicly profeſſed and taught, and every 
one that runs may read it. What has 
been calmly, wiſely, and deliberately ſet- 
tled by excellent men, martyrs here, and 
now ſaints with God, let none lightly 
depart from, left they juſtly fall under 
the cenſure of the text, of being ide 
children tofſed to and fro awith every wind 
of doctrine, by the fleight of men, and cun- 
ning craftineſs whereby they lie in wait to 
deceive. Such deceivers we are to ex- 
pe, and ſuch we have had lately, more 
perhaps than ever, 

For ſeveral years laſt paſt, rude and 
bold attacks have been making againſt 
the important doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
and againſt all revealed religion : and 
this is what they are ſtill carrying on with 
exquiſite ſubtilty and craftineſs many 
ways, and with a great deal of fruitleſs 
Pains and labour. For, I may have leave 


to ſuppoſe, that no man can in this caſe be 


deceived, who has not firſt a deſire to be 


ſo, and is not the dupe and bubble to his 


own luſts and vices. Attempts have been 
made to perſuade us, that private vices 
are public benefits: who ſees not that 
their luſts dictate what their pens write, 
and that the very corruption of the 
heart is come up into the head? Others 
preſume to tell us, that man 1s no free 
agent, and has no liberty of will; from 
whence it would immediately follow, that 
there is no virtue nor vice, no future 
reckoning. Such dogmatizers as theſe, 
only betray their own guilty fears, and, 
if there be any ſuch thing, have pre- 
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judged themſelves beforehand to ever. 
laſting damnation. Others, laſtly, have 
run riot upon the miracles of our bleſſed 
Lord J and have thrown out more blaſphe. 
mies in a few months time, than hath 
ever been known in any Chriſtian coun- 
try, in a Courſe of ages. Can any ſerious 
perſon be deceived by theſe things, which 
are frightful and hideous enough, almoſt 
to chill his blood, or to make it run back- 
ward in his veins ? | 

It would be affronting a Chriſtian audi. 
ence, to exhort them not to be carried 
about with any ſuch wind of doctrines as 
have been taught by theſe blaſphemers, 
The cunning ſerpent, in theſe inſtances, 
ſeems to have gone beyond himſelf, and 
to have forgot his wonted ſubtilty. The 
impoſition is too groſs, and the language 
too Coarſe, to fetch in converts. All it 
can do, is, to make thoſe worſe who 
were always bad, to render them perhaps 
ten times more the children of hell than 
they were before. 


As to men of any good ſenſe or ſobrie- 


ty, | preſume, ſuch attempts will only 
fill them with horror and aſtoniſhment, 
and ſtir up their pious zeal for God and 


religion. May all attacks upon our moſt | 


holy faith, or againſt any branch of it, 
have no other effect: and may our blef. 
ed Lord God, who alone can bring good 


out of evil, direct and over-rule all things 


for the good of his church, through Jelus 


Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


SERMON XI. 


The Hiſtory and Character of 


Balaam. 


NUMB. xxii. 10, II, 12. 

And Balaam ſaid unto God, Balak the ſon ef 
Zippor, King of Moab, hath ſent unto me, 
ſaying, Behold, there is a peeple come cut of 
Fgypt, which covereth the face of the earth: 


Come now, curſe me them; peradventure L. 


ſhall be able to overcome them, and driv2 
them out. And God ſaid unto Balaam, Thou 

ſhalt not go with them, thou ſhalt not cure 
the people: for they are bleiled. 


4 Kate ſtory of Balaam fills up thre? 


whole chapters in this book of 


Numbers; and it is frequently referred 
to in ſeveral other places, both of the 
Old and New Teſtament. Seeing then 


that it inakes ſo conſiderable a figure 1 


TT 
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the ſacred hiſtory, (though it comes in 
but occaſionally) I have thought it may 
well deſerve a diſtinct conſideration ; and 
do therefore chooſe it for the ſubje& of 
our preſent meditations. 

The Iſraelites, in their paſſage through 
the wilderneſs, were to march through 
the land of the Moabites, a people de- 
ſcended of Lot, and over whom Balak 
was king at that time. The Moabites, 
Ammonites, and Midianites, near neigh- 
hours, were all alarmed at the march of the 
Iſraelites, and were afraid of them; 
knowing what great things God had fo 


lately done for them; and that neither, 


Sihon king of the Amorites, nor Og the 
king of Baſan, had been able to ſtand be- 
fore them. The Iſraelites had entirely 
routed and ruined thoſe two potent 
princes, taking poſſeſſion of their lands: 
and they had done it with ſuch diſpatch, 
and in ſo ſurpriſing a manner, that the 


nations round about had reaſon to ſuſpect 


that there was ſomething very extraordi- 


nary and ſupernatural in it. It ſeems to 


have been owing to ſome ſuch apprehen- 
fion as this, that none of them durſt op- 
poſe the Hebrews, without endeavouring 
firſt to engage Heaven on their fide, 
which they hoped to do by the help of 
inchantments. ; 
There was a famous Magician, or Pro- 
phet, of that time, whoſe name .was 
Balaam, mightily celebrated through all 
the Faſt: him they reſolved to court 
with high promiſes, and, if poſſible, to 
bribe him over to their intereſt in this 
exigency, The notion they had of him 
was, that he was ſo divine a man, fo 
highly favoured by Heaven, that he 
could turn the fate of war which way he 
pleaſed, by his benedictions and impreca- 
tons ; for thus ſaid Balak in his meſſage 
to him: I act that he awhom thou bleſſeſt, 
is bleſed; and he whom thou curſeft, is 
curſed. (Numb. xxii. 6.) The Midiaaites 
and Moabites were both of them full 
of the ſame perſuafion, as we learn from 
this chapter: and we find from other 
places of Scripture (Deut. xxiii. 3, 4.) 
tat the Ammonites joined with them in 
the deſign of ſending to Balaam. Diſ- 
patches were ordered to him, deſiring 
im to come and take a ſurvey of the 
camp of Iſrael, and to curſe them in 
dlemn form, in order to their deſtruction, 
It may look a little ſtrange, that they 
ſhould truſt ſo little to their own Gods at 
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home, and ſhould ſend as far as Meſopo- 
tamia, for a Prophet to aſſiſt them. 
Certainly, Balaam's reputation muſt have 


run very high; or there muſt have been 


ſome very peculiar reaſon for that un- 
common method of proceeding. Per- 
haps they imagined, that the Gods of 
their own country were not able to de- 
fend them againſt the God of Ifrael 
having ſo lately ſeen what the Iſraelites 
had done to the Amorites their neigh- 
bours : or, they might fancy that Balaam 
had an intereſt with all kinds of gods, 
and might engage them all to come in to 
their aſſiſtance : or rather, I incline to 


think that they knew Balaam to be a 


prophet of the ſame God which the 


Ifraelites worſhipped ; and that therefore 


by his means they hoped to draw off the 
God of Iſrael (whom they were ſo much 
afraid of) from aſſiſting the Iſraelites, 
and to incline him to favour the Moabites, 
and thoſe who were joined with them. 

The learned are not perfectly agreed 


as to Balaam's character, whether to call 


him a Magician, or a Prophet: but it is 
very evident that he was well acquainted 


with the name of the God of Iſrael, and 
that he applied himſelf to him, and to 


him only in that affair. For, when the 
elders of Moab and Midian came firſt to 
him, he deſired them to lodge with him 
that night, promiſing them to bring 


them word in the morning, what She Lord 


(that is, what Jehovah the God of Iſrael) 
ſhould ſay to him, in relation to their 
errand (Numb. xxii. 8.) : which accord- 
ingly he did; and the anſwer he brought 
was what Jehovah the God of Iſrael had 
really put into his mouth. This circum- 
ſtance plainly ſhews that he had been 
uſed to conſult the true God in former 
times: for otherwiſe, he could never 
have pretended now to promiſe before. 
hand to bring an anſwer from him, or to 
know for certain that it was his. 


There is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing that 


God might have ſome prophets (abroad 
in the Heathen world) who were not of 
Iſrael. Job was undoubtedly ſuch an 
one; and why might not Balaam be 
another? It is the more likely, becauſe, 
from the time of Abraham, God had 
ſpread the knowledge of himſelf about 
the idolatrous world; and all Abraham's 


poſterity were originally circumciſed, and 


became worſhippers of the true God; 
though, in proceſs of time, they revolted 


and 
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and fell into 1dolatry. The Moabites 
and Ammonites, whom we are now 
ſpeaking of, were of diſtinct conſidera- 
tion from the reſt of the Heathen world, 
being the deſcendants of rightcous Lot, 
who was of the ſame religion with Abra- 
ham. The Midianites too, of whom mot 
probably Balaam was, were the poſterity 
of Abraham, by Keturah; and who, 
therefore, certainly had, for ſome time, 
the knowledge of the true God among ſt 
them, which makes it the more probable 
that God might plant ſome Prophets 
amongſt them in thoſe carly days, to pre- 
ſerve that true religion and worſhip which 
they had received from their progenitors. 
pon the whole, then, I take the liber- 
ty to conclude, that Balaam was really 
a Prophet; and ſo he is called by St. 
Peter. (2 Pet. ii. 16.) And as he had an 
intereſt and correſpondence with the truc 
God, ſo the meaning of the Moabites 
really was, that he ſhould come and en- 
deavour to draw off the God of Ifrael 
from aſſiſting the Hebrews. He did 
make the attempt (being hired and brib- 
ed ſo to do) and without effect. Accord- 
ingly it is obſerved in Deuteronomy, that 
the Lord would not hearken wito Balaam. 
(Deut. xxiii. 5. And God himiclf ſays, 
by the mouth of Joſhva, to the ſame pur- 
Poſe, Balak ſent and called Balaam the 
fon of Beor to curſe you, but I avould not 
hearken unto Balaam, therefore he bl:{ed 
you ſtill, (Joſh. xxiv. 10.) Theſe con- 
fiderations ſhew that Balaam had addreſſ- 
ed himſelf to the God of Ifracl, in hopes 
to have his licence and authority for curſ- 
ing the Iſraelites. From whence we 
may reaſonably. infer, that Balaam had 
been his Prophet ſome time before, and 
that, in confidence of {uch his hich rela- 
tion to God, he preſumed to conſult him 
once and again upon that occaſion. 
Having thus far clearcd our way, we may 
now proceed, 
I. To conſider more diſtinctly the hiſto- 
ry of Balaam, as laid down in Scripture. 
II. To make ſome reflections upon it. 
I. The firſt mention which we have of 


this man 1s in this chapter of the book of 


Numbers. The occafion of his being 
concerned with the Children of Iſrael has 
been already intimated. Next, let us 
obſerve how he behaved himſelf upon 
that occaſion, what the effect was, and 
what became of him in the end. 


To do him juice, he behaved himſelf 
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extremely well when the meſſage was 
firſt brought him from king Balak. He 
conſulted God upon the matter laid be. 
fore him, made a faithful report of the 
errand which the ambaſſadors came upon 
received God's anſwer, and ſubmitted 10 
it; acquainting the meſſengers that God 
would not give him leave to curſe that 
people; no, nor ſo much as to go along 
with the ambaſladors. Thus far he car. 
ried himſelf well and wiſely, like an 
honeſt, pions, upright man. But after- 
wards came other meſſengers, more in 
number, and greater in dignity than the 
former: and they preſſed him vehement. 


ly to comply with Balak's requeſt; pro- 


miſing him rich preſents, and honourable 
preferments, in a word, any thing, or 
every thing which he could alk or Cefire, 
To this again he made anſwer, that; ; 
Balat would give him his houſe full of 
ſelder and geld, yet he could nit gn beyond 
the word of the Lord his God. (Numb, 
xxii. 18.) This wi well ſaid, and was 
the plain truth. And here by the way 
obſerve, that Balaam, in thete words, 
profeſſes his attachment to the Lord ]e- 
hovah, as his God; which is a further 
confirmation of what I before hinted, 
that he was really a prophet of the true 
God. | | 

But to proceed : After this, whether 
prevailed upon by 1mportunity, or ſoſten- 
ed too much by the charms of honour 
and riches (which dazzled his eyes) the 
good man began to itagger; and he 
yielded ſo far as to confult God again 
upon the ſame thing, though he had 
before had an abſolute and peremptory 
denial. This was his firſt falſe ſtep; 
for it was tempting God, and making 
too free with the Divine Majeſty, For- 
getting both his duty and diſtance. God 
then gave the man leave to go with the 
princes ; but in ſach a manner, as might 
have made him ſenſible that it hal been 
better if he had not aſked it; and that 
his going would be to no purpoſe, ſince 
he ſhould {ill be reſtrained from curſing 
the people ; which was what he went for, 
and was the ſole end and deſign of the 
princes who came to call him. Dalazm 
however, having already ſet his heart 
too much upon the bribes, readily ac. 
cepted of the conceſſion made him; and 
that very morning he ſet out on ſis 
journey with the princes of Moab. God 
was angry with him for being ſo Era 


Sect. XII. 


germ. XII. 


in this matter, which he might more 
wiſely have declined, though leave was 
given him: and beſides, Balaam con- 
- ceived hopes that he might at length 
have permiſſion to curſe the Children of 
Irz:1 ; otherwiſe it was a wild undertak- 
ing to pretend to go at all. God ſeeing 
the temper of the man, and what he had 
in his heart, ſent an angel to ſtop him in 
the way, and to deter him effectually 
ſcom his purpoſe. He loved the wages of 
unrightcoſueſs, as St. Peter obſerves, aud 
was rebuked for his iniquity; the dumb 
of; ſpeating avith man's woice, : orbad 
the madneſs of the prophet. (2 Pet. ii. 16.) 
The hiſtory of that prodigy is related at 
Urge in the book of Numbers, and is a 
watter well known. | 

Some have been of opinion (with 


Maimonides the famous Jew) that the 


whole tory of Balaam and che aſs was a 
nion only, or a dream, and tranſacted 
mercly in idea. But there 1s nothing in 
the text of Moſes to countenance ſuch a 
perſuaſion 3 nor are the reaſons, ſuggeſt- 
ed for this opinion, of weight ſuinctont 
to perſuade us to lay aſide the plain literal 
conſtruction. 

It is with better colour that others, 
admitting the literal conſtruction, have 
farther thought that the whole affair was 
{-mbolical, and might admit of a myſti- 
cal, as well as a literal interpretation 
though this alſo is no more than con- 
jecture. But they who take this way, 
ſuppoſe that the bealt which the Prophet 
rode upon, might be an emblem of 
Palaam ſpurred on by Balak his- mailer, 
The aſs ſaw the danger by the way, and 
made ſome efforts to avoid it, while the 
rider was perfetly blind; and in like 
manner the Prophet had ſeen that God 
was againſt the deſign, and made ſome 
efforts to turn aſide from it; but was ſtill 


ſchemently preſſed on, and puſhed for- 


wards by king Balak. I forbear to men- 
tion other reſembling circumſtances, 
which have afforded reaſon for ſur poſig 
that the whole was emblematical, and 
intended for. Balaam's inftruttion, that he 
might ſee his folly and retreat in time. 
But he went on; and God permitted 
lim now to proceed (according to his own 
devices) to reap the fruits of his ambi— 
ton and avarice; only taking care all the 
time that he ſhould not drop the leaſt 
curſe upon the Ifraclites; but ſhould 
Ivcak as directed by God lumſeif, and 
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deliver nothing but bleſſings. The Pro- 
phet accordingly, after ſeveral fruitleſs 
eſſays to prevail with God to let him 
curſe the people, was ſtill conſtantly with- 
held from doing it; and inſtead of curſ- 
ing them, he altogether bleſſed them 
three times; and at length concluded, 
propheſying of the downfall of the Mo- 
abites, and foretelling many and prodi- 
gious ſucceſſes of the people of Iſrael. 
Thus was king Balak's deſign utterly 
fruſtrated: and inſtead of rewarding the 
prophet, he was bitterly incenſed againſt 
him. And now Balaam, being reduced 
to theſe ſtraits, began to perceive how 


QI . S 
fooliſh an crrand he had come upon, and 


how little he had gained by the expedl- 


tion. However, having failed in one 
way, he hoped now to make Balak ſome 


amends in another: and, as God had 


now given the man up to his own mad 
couniels, he next entered into as wicked 
and impious a deſign as could well he 


imagined. He adviſed the Moabites to 


think of ſome means of drawing the 
Iſraelites into ſome heinous off nce againſt 
their God; aſſuring them, that there was 


no poilible way of getting an advantage 


over Iſrael, unleſs they could be firſt 
drawn into fin, that fo a breach might 
be made between God and them. This 
was a kind of Machiavilian policy, ſhrewd 
and deep laid, bat curſed and diabolical. 
It had not the eſfect which Balaam aimed 
at in it (Cod fo far defeating his coun» 
fels), but the event was, the ſeducing 
great numbers of Iſraelites into whore- 
dom firit, and then into idolatry; and it 
erded in the deſtruction of 24000 of 
God's people. | | 

This wickedneſs of Balaam is particu- 
larly taken notice of by St. John, in the 
tevelations ; who, ſpeaking to the church 
of Pergamus in the name of Chritt, ſays : 
I have a few things egainſ thee, becauſe 
thou ha/? there then that held the dotrine 
of Balaam, who taught Balak to caſt a 
to eat ivings facrificed unto idels, and to 
commit. feriiication. (Rev. ii. 14.) St. 
Peter alſo alludes to the fame thing; 
ſpeaking of ſome perſons, who, as he 
lays, had forſaken the right way, and avere 
gone aftrey, fellowing the away of Balaam 


the fon of Baſor, who lived the wages of 


uurig hieguſ s. (2 Pet. ii. 15.) St. Peter 
calls him ſon of Boſor. In the Old 


Teſtament he is called fon of Beor: but 
Bcor 
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Beor and Boſor are both the ſame name 
in the original, only differently pro- 
nounced ; and perhaps this may be one 
inſtance among others wherein St. Peter 
followed a Galilean pronunciation: but 
that by the way only. I ſhould take 
notice, that St. Jude alſo alludes to the 
fame thing with what St. Peter and St. 
John refer to; rebuking ſome perſons for 
running greedily after the error of Halaam 
for reward. (Jude, ver. 11.) The per- 
ſons there pointed to, were a wretched 
ſect of falſe teachers which ſtarted up in 
the very infancy of the Chriſtian church. 
They held it lawful to follow carnal luſts, 
to commit fornication, adultery, inceſt, 
and other impurities. This palatable 
doctrine ſuited the corrupt taſte of the 
_ voluptuous, and brought the teachers in 
much applauſe, and many a fair preſent 
from their carnal hearers. And now, 
becauſe their doctrine was very like 
Balaam's, and the principal motive to it 
in the teachers was avarice, and a deſire 
of flattering and pleaſing others in their 
luſts; therefore thoſe teachers were com- 
pared to Balaam, and their doctrine to 
his, 'Their Hebrew name alſo was 
| Balaamites, as their Greek name was 
Nicolaitans; both which ſignify the ſame 
thing, viz. lords, or leaders of the peo- 
ple. And thus the name of Balaam re- 
vived, as it were, in the firſt ages of the 
Goſpel, but much to his diſionour, to 
make his memory the more odious and 
deteſtable to lateſt polterity. But J re- 
turn to the hiſtory where I left oft. 

After Balaam, by his curied counſels, 
had led Iſrael into a ſnare, and God had 
taken ſevere vengeance of his own people 
for being ſo weakly miſled ; he then gave 
orders to Moſes and the Iſraelites to 
march againſt the Midianites, and ſmite 
them, in revenge for the wiles which, by 
the advice of Balaam, they had prac- 


tiſed, and thereby beguiled Iſrael. Ac- 


cordingly, they went out, and made a 
dreadful ſlaughter of the Midianites, de- 
ſtroying their country, and dividing the 
ſpoil. And here it was that Balaam at 
length reaped the wages of his iniquity, 
being ſlain among the reſt with the edge of 
the ſword. (Numb. xxxi. S. Jol. xiii. 22.) 
Such was the end of that unhappy man; 
once a prophet, and, as it ſcems, highly in 
favour with Almighty God; but beguiled 
with the charms of ambition and covet- 


ouſneſs, falling off by little and little (as 
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| Sect. XII, 
God withdrew his grace, which he had 
made an ill uſe of), till at length he came 
up to the higheſt pitch of wickedneſ; 
becoming a ſeducer, and ſetting himſelf 
at the head of the rebellion againſt God 
doing infinite miſchief by his diabolical 
counſels; and inſtructing princes in ſuch 
arts of curſed policy, as ought to render 
his name infamous to all poſterity, 

I ſhould farther obſerve, that, for 2 
ſtanding memorial of God's reſentment 
for what had been done by the Ammo. 
nites and Moabites againſt his people of 
Iſrael; he made an order that no Am- 
monite or Moabite ſhould be permitted 
to enter into the congregation of the Lord, 
till after the tenth generation, becauſe of 
what they had done in the matter of 
Balaam. The words of the law are: 4» 
Ammonite or Moabite ſpall not enter into the 
congregation of the Lord, even to the tenth 
generation—Becauſe they met you not with 
read and water in the way, when you came 
forth out of Egypt; and becauſe they hired 
againſt thee Balaam, the ſon of Beor, of Pe- 
thor of Meſopotamia, to curſe thee (Deut, 
xxili. 3, 4.). The meaning of which law is, 
that, though an Ammonite, or a Moabite, 
ſhould become a convert to the Jewiſh re- 
ligion, and conform to their law and ce- 
remonies in every reſpect, and become a 
complete member of the Jewiſh church; 
yet he ſhould not have the privileges of 
marrying with an Iſraelite, but ſhould be 
debarred from it, he and his poſterity for 
ten generations; which is interpreted in 
Nehemiah, to mean for ever (Neh. xiii. 
1.). Such was the mark ſet upon the 
Ammonites and Moabites for their offence 
in that inſtance : and Balaam's infamy 

as perpetuated by the ſame law, being 
expreſly mentioned in it as the man who 
had been hired to curſe God's people. 
But enough hath been ſaid of the hiſtory 
of Balaam ; paſs we on now, 

II. To make ſome reflections upon it; 
as it may indecd afford us plentiful matter 
for it. h 

1. In the firſt place obſerve, that there 
is no time of man's life wherein he may 
not be tempted, or may not be in danger 
of falling off from God and goodnels; 
which ſnould be an argument to us for 
conſlant care and watchfulneſs over our- 
ſelves. Even thoſe whem God hath fa- 
voured in a very particular manner, and 
with heavenly gifts and graces, are no 


more ſecure than others, I they take not 
9 | propor- 


portionable care. I ſay nothing of 
Solomon, or others who might here be 
mentioned: Balaam is the inſtance now 
before us, a prophet of the moſt high 
God, and probably advanced in years, 
ſince his fame had ſpread wide and far. 
His ſtanding was not ſo firm, but that an 
unlocked for, and a powerful temptation, 
ſhook his ſted faſtneſs, and brought him 
down from the heights he had attained in 
God's favour, to a moſt forlorn and 
wretched condition.” | 

2. Obſerve, farther, how dangerous a 
thing it is, ſo much as to attend, or liſten 
to the charms of wealth and honour ; for 
a gift will ſometimes blind the wiſe, and 
2 bribe will beguile their hearts. Balaam 
looked too much upon the golden pre- 
ſents, and was too ſenſibly ſtruck with the 
ſound of honour and preferments; which 
made him the leſs conſider upon how ſli p- 
pery ground he ſtood, and how danger- 
ous an affair that was to concern himſelf 
in. Put it even in the beſt light, and 
imagine that he might have had God's 
leave to do what Balak deſired; yet, 
would a wiſe and a good man have been 
forward to ſet God to ſale, and to make 
a trade of the favours ſent him from 
above ? Eliſha would not ſuffer ſo much 
as his ſervant to take a gift of a great 
man whom he had cured of a leproly : fo 
unbecoming a thing did he think it to ſell 
and make merchandize of ſpiritual pri- 
vileges. Had Balaam been of that tem- 
per, he would never have been miſled in 
the ſhameful manner he was, but would 
have held faſt his integrity to the end. 

3. Obſerve, thirdly, that when God 
ſees men leaning too far to ambitious or 
covetous deſires, and not wiſe enough to 
take ſuch gentle hints as might be ſut- 
ficient to call them back ; he then leaves 
them to purſue their own hearts luſts, and 
lets them follow their own imaginations. 
When he at firſt prohibited Balaam from 
curſing the people, and from going with 
the meſſengers, that was indication ſuf- 
ficient, A wiſe man, after that, would 
have abſolutely refuſed to treat or parley 
with any ambaſſadors whatever upon the 

ſame errand. But Balaam had ſet his 
heart upon the bribes, and was become 
warm and eager in the buſineſs. So God 
permitted the fooliſh man to go on as his 
inclinations led, and to run his utmoſt 
lengths of folly and madneſs. Since he 
would not retreat in time, nor know when 
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he had done enough (though God had 
given him ſufficient intimations), he was 
at length permitted to proceed in his own 
way, and to his own deſtruction. 

4. Obſerve next, how fooliſh a part a 
man acts, and how he expoſes himſelf to 
contempt and ſcorn, as well as danger, 
when he takes upon him to follow his own 
way and humour, and will not have God 
for his guide. It was a weak thing in 
Balaam to aſk God a ſecond time, after 
God had abundantly ſignified his plea- 
ſure: and it was ſtill weaker, after he had 
received a ſecond anſwer, diſcouraging 
lim from any thought of curſing the peo- 
ple, for him to go on with the princes of 
Moab, and to ofter himſelf to Balak, when 
he could do him no ſervice. But, to ſhew 
ſome good inclination towards ſerving 
Balak, he reſolved to make very free with 
Almighty God, though he had carried 
his irreverent familiarity too far before. 
He was now come to Balak, and ſome- 
thing he muſt do; though, as to the main 
thing, which was curſing the people, he 
knew very well that God had tied up his 
mouth. However, he makes Balak pre- 
pare altars and ſacrifices, and he would 
thereby try again and again, what God 
would ſay to him. A dangerous thing 
thus to tempt, and trifle with the eternal 
God! Well: the effect was, that, much 
againſt his inclination, he was made to 
bleſs the people whom he came to curſe; 
which highly offended Balak, and made 
the prophet ridiculous in the eyes of all 
there preſent. Yet this was not ſufficient, 
but the fooliſh man goes on to tempt God 
again, and with the fame ſucceſs; till 
Balak was perfectly enraged againſt the 
prophet, and God let them both ſee, that 
his will ſhould prevail, and not theirs. 

5. Obſerve, farther, that, when once 
ſtubborn and wilful men have run ſuch 
lengths in oppoſition tothe will of Heaven; 


God then gives them up to a reprobate 


mind, and Jets them fall from one degree 
of wickedneſs to another. So it was in 
Balaam. He had been provoking God, 
time after time, by the fooliſh, irreverent, 
and conceited part he had been acting: 
and now God left him to do a great deal 
worſe; to be counſellor to Balak in as 
wicked policy as hell itfelf could invent ; 
to ſeduce the Iſraelites into fornication, ' 
and into the abominable ledneſſes which 
went along with the feaſts and revellings 


made in honour of Baal-peor, A man 


wo 


| 
| 
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| 
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who could give ſuch counſel as that, muſt 
have firſt ſhaken off all honour, reſpect, 
or reverence for the living God; which 
indeed appears to have been Balaam's 
caſe in the end. 

6. One thing more we may obſerve 
ſrom his hiſtory, which is this; that the 


ſpirit of God may ſometimes vouchſafe to 
come upon a very wicked man {fo far as 


concerns the extraordinary gifts), with- 
out reforming or influencing the ſame 
man as to his life and morals, in the way 


of ordinary operation. Theſe two things 


are very diſtin, and may often be ſepa- 


rate; as in Balaam at that time, and in 
Judas afterwards. Balaam had undoubt- 


edly the gift of prophecy, even while he 
was doing amiſs, and tempting Almighty 
God. For the ſpirit of God came upon him 


(Numb. xxiv. 2.), and made uſe of his 
organs in the delivering ſeveral remark- 


able prophecies fulfilled in their ſeaſon : 


as the riſing ſtrength and growing great- 


neſs of the Iſraelites; the fall of Moab, 
and of Edom, which was to be effected in 
the time of King David; the deſtruction 
of Amalek, which came to paſs ſomewhat 
ſooner, in King Saul's time; the over- 
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throw alſo of the Kenites by the hand of 
the Aſſyrians; and, what is more than 
all, the overthrow of tae Aſſyrian con- 
querors themſelves by the hands of the 
Chittim, that is, of the Macedonians : 
which was executed under the conduct of 
Alexander the Great. Theſe were great 
and valuable prophecies, and moſt of 
them, beſides their more immediate re. 
ference, had a further view to the comin 

of Chriſt: and hence it is that this hiſtory 
of Balaam deſerved the more eſpecial 
notice, and is made to fill up ſo many 
chapters in Moſes. But when we find 
ſuch conſiderable prophecies delivered by 
the mouth of an ungodly man; give God 
the glory, and let the ſhame reſt where it 
ought, The prophecies are of ſtanding 
uſe in the church; but the prophet Wil 
be no gainer by them: our Lord himſelf 
has fully interpreted this caſe, in the 
words following: Many will ſay to me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophe- 
cied in thy name; and in thy name caſt out 
devils ; and in thy name done many won- 
derful works ? And then will I profeſs un- 
to them, I never knew you; depart from me, 
ye that york iniquity, (Matt. vu. 22, 23.) 
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FROM THE 
SERMONS of EDWARD STONE, M. A. 


Formerly FELLOW of WADHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD, 


S RRM ON I. 
No Charity without real Benevolence. 


1 Con. 13. Jo 
Though 1 give all my goods to feed the poor, and 
though 1 give my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 


HERE there is charity, there is a 
benevolent temper, a real ſym- 
pathy with the afflicted, and bowels of 
compaſſion for the diſtreſſed; and he, 
who hath no ſuch temper or feeling, how 
large foever his donations may be, or 
whatever appearances he may put on, 
hath no charity. On the other hand, he, 
who hath ſuch a diſpoſition or ſympathy, 
though he hath not fo much as the wi- 
dow's mite to give, is as charitable as if 
he had given the whole world: charity is 
according to the largeneſs of men's 
hearts, and not of their eſtates. | 
The charity, which acts by fits and 
farts, and is ſometimes partial and ſome- 
times prejudicial, and can ſuffer the paſ- 
ſions of envy, revenge, or malice, to get 
the aſcendant over it, is a ſpurious and 
adulterated charity ; for theſe are incon- 
iltent with the genuine properties of this 
virtue, which is univerſal benevolence, 
and extends to all our fellow-creatures, of 
Whatever country, religion, or profeſſion 
they may be; it mult be equi! and uni- 
form, flowing with an uninterrupted 
courle, and having no reſpect to perſons : 
our Saviour gave us a ſpecimen of this 
virtue, in the behaviour of the Samaritan 
to the perſon, who, travelling from 
Jericho to Jordan, fell among thieves, was 
ſiripped, wounded, and left half dead: 
this Samaritan did not ſtay to inquire of 
What nation, people, or religion he was; 


but as this miſerable object bore a human 
form, he could not help bearing a human 
heart towards him; he was in fact his 
neighbour ; becauſe he did all neighbour- 
ly ofices by him; and this is the true 
character of charity, which Chriſt com- 
mands us to bear towards all the ſons of 
men. 

A third inference that offers itſelf to 


us, from the words of my text, is the ſu- 


perlative excellency of charity; and ſince 
it is the principal deſign of the Apoſtle in 
this chapter, to raiſe in us the higheft 
ſenſe of this duty, I will enlarge upon the 
ſubject, and recommend the practice of 
this virtue, by ſnewing you what rank it 
bears among all moral and Chriſtian ac- 
compliſhments, and in what manner it 
ſtands diſtinguiſhed, both by natural and 
revealed religion. 

As man is the moſt ſocial of all beings, 
ſo benevolence is the principal character- 
iſtic of his nature: to {ay that we are ra- 
tional animals, 1s not giving. above half 
the deſcription of us; humanity is an eſ- 
ſential part of our conſtitution ; and we 
had better been without reaſon, than 
without humane affections; for by loſing 
that, we only loſe our nature; but with- 
out theſe, we invert it; we induce a ſa- 


vage temper, and degenerate into brutes 


aud monſters. 


Charity, likewiſe, is our nobleſt quali- 


fication, as it is the moſt univerſal prac- 
tical principle; it bears a part in every 
duty; it is concerned, almoſt in every 
circumſtance of life; and it ſhould direct 
our whole conduct, in whatever capacity 
we act, whether as a member of a family, 
a relation, friend, neighbour, fellow-crti- 
zen, or fellow-creature ; ſociety, indeed, 
may ſubſiit by juſtice, which will termi- 
nate diſputes, and prevent the external 
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acts of enmity.; but charity will make us 
ſincere and cordial friends; it is the bond 
which unites our minds, and links our 
hearts to one another; juſtice corrects the 
evils, charity diſpenſes the bleſſings of 
ſociety. 

There 1s no torment, ſaith St. John, 
in love; it is full of complacency and 
good humour; and there is no ſatis faction 


equal to the conſciouſneſs of deſerving 


well of all: he who looks upon all man- 
kind as his family and relations, and ſeeks 
to promote their welfare, can have no 


ſubject of fear or diſcontent; he hath the 


whole world to be happy out of, every 
man he meets with is his friend, and 
every object gladdens in his ſight. 


Hence, charity, conſidered as a moral 


virtue, appears to be one of our nobleſt 


accompliſhments ; but, its excellency will 


ſhine forth with brighter luſtre, from the 
light which revealed religion caſts upon 
it; not only in this chapter, but through 
all the ſacred writings, it is characterized 


as the queen of all Chriſtian graces and 


perfections. 

It is deſcribed, both in an abſolute and 
a relative ſenſe; by its intrinſic good- 
neſs, and by its ſuperior excellency to 

other qualifications. : 
This virtue, faith the Apoſtle, never 
faileth ; the gifts of prophecy, of tongues, 
and of knowledge, were only temporary ; 
they were to ceaſe ; but charity is a pe- 
rennial accompliſhment ; it will never be 
unſeaſonable nor unfaſhionable; it is 
cocval with human nature, and will con- 
tinue as long as man and ſociety exiſt. 

As goodneſs is the moſt amiable of the 
divine attributes; and as God hath creat- 
ed us after his own image, by diſtinguiſh - 
ing us from all others, for benevolent 
beings, and endowing us with larger ca- 
Pacities for doing good : on what virtue 
could our gracious Creator lay a greater 
Kreſs, than on this, by which we heighten 
our reſemblance to him, and raiſe the hu- 
man to a godlike nature? For theſe rea- 
ſons, likewiſe, it is eaſy to ſuppoſe, that 
the bleſſed Author of our religion hath 
made it the mark by which his diſciples 
are to be dillinguiſhed ; By this, ſays he, 
ſhall all men knoaw that ye are my diſciples, 
10 ye have love one for another; let tne ex- 

ibition of this virtue in your practice be 
the declaration of the religion in your 
| hearts; and extort this confeſſion from 
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all mankind—There goes a diſcip! 
Jeſus Chriſt, you Ns Ha him by = 
extraordinary love of charity. As our 
Lord himſelf then hath inſtituted this, as 
the principal qualification of a Chriſtian, 
it is highly incumbent upon us, to diſ- 
tinguiſh ourſelves by it. | 

And, again, we read that the fruits of 
the Spirit are love, joy, peace, long ſuf- 
fering, gentleneſs, goodneſs, meekneſs ; 


all which are the peculiar properties of 


this virtue. 

Again, when we conſider what is ſaid 
of charity in a comparative ſenſe, it ap. 
pears to be, not only the moſt conſider. 
able of any qualifications, but to out- 
weigh them altogether : alone, it will 
atone for many defects in other parts of 
our duty ; but all other qualifications will 
not compenſate for any deficiencies in this, 

'The ceremonial and inſtituted parts of 
religion, are means to an end; they can- 
not ſtand by themſelves; I will have 
mercy, and not ſacrifice, ſaith the Lord, 
Moral virtues may recommend them- 


ſelves; they can go no farther ; but cha. 


rity, we are told, will cover a multitude 
of ſins; it is ſo acceptable in the fight of 
God, that where he finds it, he will ex- 
cuſe many offences for its ſake. | 
Upon whatever motive men may give 
all their goods to feed the poor, whether 
it be for power, or applauſe, or for an 
atonement for their fins, or for the ſake 
of laying up treaſures in heaven, or how- 
ever near an approach they may make to 
this virtue, by practiſing it, even to one 
half of mankind, yet, if they are wanting 


in it to the other, it will avail them 


nought, | 

Though we ſhould be inſpired with ſu- | 
pernatural knowledge, and ſhould under- 
ſtand all myſteries, and all prophecies ; 


and though we ſhould have the gift of 


tongues, and with the eloquence of angels 
could communicate this knowledge, and 
explain theſe myſteries, yet, if we have 
not charity, we are nothing; we are only 


mere ſheiy and noiſe, like founding brats, 


or a tinkling cymbal. | 
Our belief in God is not well founded, 
if it be not built upon this virtue : How 
can a man, ſaith St. John, love God, abb m 
he hath not ſeen, if he love not his brother, 
awhom he hath ſeen ® ; 
And our belief in Chriſt will be ineffec 


tual, if it be without charity. St. Paul 
draws 


= towns 


draws a contraſt between faith, hope, and 
charity, and expreſsly aſſerts, that of them, 
the greateſt is charity; it is a nobler ac- 
compliſhment, and a greater recommend- 
ation to the Almighty : nay, it is not on- 
ly rhe reateſt of the three Chriſtian 
graces, but, ſuppoſing even faith to be fo 
troog as to remove mountains, yet it 
would be nothing in compariſon with 
charity. In the infancy of Chriſtianity, 
when our religion was ſupported by mi- 
racles, faith was either a ſupernatural 
gift, or when it aroſe to ſuch a degree, 
it was accompanied with ſupernatural 
powers ; Which ever it was, the Apoſtle 
not only aſſerts, that it might then be 
without charity, but he aſſures us, that if 
it was without charity, it would be infig- 
nificant and uſeleſs ; that is, though we 
believed all the prophecies in the Old 
Teſtament concerning the Meſſiah, to be 
completed in Jeſus Chriſt ; and all his 
miracles recorded in the new ; and though 
we were ſo firmly perſuaded that he was 
the Saviour and Redeemer of the world, 
35 to be ready to give our bodies to be 
burned, in teitimony of it, and for that 
reaſon, had been endowed with ſuperna- 
tural power; yet, if we had not charity, 
the principal qualification and character- 
lic of a Chriſtian, all this ſtrong faith 
would profit us nothing. 
Laſtly : As our Saviour hath made this 
vitue the principal qualification of his 


by which he will try them, when he ſhall 


then plead, that they have prophecied in 
tie name of Chriſt, and by his name have 
caſt out devils, and have done many won- 
derful works; but theſe are not the teſts 
by which they will be tried. It is not ſaid, 
mat men will be aſked, what faith they 
had in Chriſt ? How many proſelytes they 


have made? Or, how zealous they have 


been in propagating, or defending his re- 
gion ? Should thele be the topics of in- 
qury, the publication of them is pur- 
pilely omitted, to ſhew what ſtreſs will be 

upon works of charity; and, that all 
ter qualifications are not worth men- 
woung, in compariſon with it; it is only 
revealed, that, at the laſt great day of 
«counts, when we ſhall be ſummoned to 
ippear before the juſt Judge of heaven 
ard earth, who will paſs an irreverſible 
ence upon us, according to what we 


are done in this life; we mall then be 


diſciples, ſo it will be the chief criterion, 


come to judgment. Many, it is ſaid, will 
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interrogated, what offices of charity we 
have done? Have we fed the hungry? Have 
we clothed the naked, viſited the ſick, or 
been hoſpitable to ſtrangers? And, if 
theſe have been ſo mired. that we have 
done them to the leaſt of our fellow-crea- 


tures, or of the brethren of our Lord, he 


will take it as done to himſelf, and will 
reward our charity with eternal life. 


The laſt inference that I ſhall make 
1s, that, if there be no merit in a man's 


ſacrificing his life for his religion, when it 


is done without charity, there muſt be a 
great demerit in uncharitable zeal, which, 
for religion's ſake, deſtroys the lives of 
other men: Though 1 give my body to be 
burned, ſays the Apoſtle, and have not 
charity ; the ſuppoſition 1s purely nega- 
tive; here is only a bare defect of this 
virtue ſuppoſed; the temper may be 
wholly indifferent, or there may be no 
diſaffection or hatred in it; yet, in this 
bare abſence of charity, or indifferent 
ſtate of mind, we are aſſured, that a ſpi- 
rit to ſuffer martyrdom, or to lay down 
our lives for religion, will profit us no- 
thing: what ſhall we ſay, then, of a per- 
ſecuting ſanguinary ſpirit, the very reverſe 
of charity ? If the want of this virtue pre- 
cludes all favours, the acting contrary to 
it, muſt incur the higheſt penalties; and 
they certainly will be the fartheſt from 
being admitted into the kingdom of 
heaven, who not only come without this 
wedding garment required of them, but 
in a habit directly contrary to it: and he 
will have judgment without mercy, who 
hath ſhewn himſelf unmerciful. 

To conclude : From the whole of what 
hath been ſaid upon this ſubject, let us 
learn, not to affect any oſtentatious ſhew 
of this virtue; or to build our thoughts of 
it, upon the reports of the multitude ; but 
ſince we may know ourſelves beſt from 
ourſelves, let us look into our own breaſts, 


and examine the principles we are _— 


upon : let us culiivate an humane an 
generous temper; let the heart go before 


the hand; aud let the feelings of another's 


diſtreſſes be the motives to our redreſſing 
them; that they may bear witneſs to our 
charity, and God, who is greater than all, 
may confirm their teſtimony. 

As univerſal benevolence is the moſt 
excellent moral endowment, and the prin- 
cipal Chriſtian perfection, let us glve it 
the chief place in our affections, and 
make it the end of all our attainments. 

3 F Charity, 


| 
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can there be of our religion, which qua- the dead, make us perfect in every good 


ſtinguiſn themſelves by it; if they have 


not this mark, they may be the vaſſals of SERMON II. 
ambition or avarice; they may be ſlaves 1 

to prejudice and paſſion; or they may be On Juſtice. 

blind bigots in ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm ; . : 

but they cannot be the ſervants of God, | AMOS, v. 24. 

Or the diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt. He that Let judgment run down as waters, and righteou's 
profeſſeth Chriſtianity, profeſſeth a reli- neſs as a mighty fircam, 

gion of patience, meekneſs, and benevo- | | 
lence; he undertakes to free his heart HE prophet, in this chapter, is li. 
from all envy, revenge, and malice; and menting the deplorable condition of 


Charity, for ought we know, may be ac- neſs is the worſt hereſy. Let our faith 
cepted without faith; charity ſupporteth then work by love; and if we cannot de 
this hope; but we are expreſsly told, that of one opinion, yet let us be of one heart; 


faith without charity will profit —_— let us ſhew, by our gentleneſs, forbear., 


Let us therefore make charity the ob- ance, and forgiveneſs, what ſpirit ws 
Je& of our zeal: let us be emulous in breathe, and whoſe diſciples we are. May 
good works; let us provoke one another Chriſtianity ever convey to us the idea of 
to acts of brotherly kindneſs ; let our zeal love; may there be no other contention 
and our charity act upon each other; among its members, but that of outyyin 
let us be zealouſly charitable, and chari- each other in benevolence ; may we heap 
tably zealous. As univerſal benevolence coals of fire-upon the heads of our ene. 
is the ſubſtance of our religion, if our mies, in no other manner than by forgiy. 
faith be void of it, we believe we know ing and feeding them; and may we {et 
not what; and are zealous for promoting forth the excellency of our religion, and 
a religion in others, which we want in confute the gainſayings of our adverſaries, 
ourſelves; and ſurely he can by no means by approving ourſelves the moſt faithful 
deſerve to name the name of Chriſt, how- friends to mankind, the moſt worthy 
ever ſtrong his faith may be, if his Chriſt- members of ſociety, and the kinde} 
;anity detracts ought from his humanity. neighbours: ſo ſhall we be the ſons of 
Is it not abſurd, to ſuppoſe a perſon to be God, and make one fold, under one ſhep. 
the leſs a man, for being the more a herd, Jeſus Chriſt our Lord : and may 
Chriſtian ? And what greater perverſion the God of peace, who brought him from 


lifies us for the company of angels, than work, to do his will; to whom are due 

to be made an occaſion for diſqualifying all honour, glory, power, might, majeſty, 

us for human ſociety ? and dominion, both now and for ever- 
Love is the characteriſtic of our reli- more. 


gion, and the profeſſors of it are to di- | 


hath made a ſolemn vow, that he will be the houſe of Iſrael, who had provoked 
of a peaceable temper ; will love his the Lord by their iniquities, and were 
neighbour as himſelf, and be in charity drawing down the heavieſt of his Judg- 
with all men; and if he fails in theſe ments upon their heads. — He earnellly 
things, he is a ſcandal to his religion; and exhorts them to ſeek the Lord, and 
whatever his profeſſion may be, his prin- make their peace with him; but ti 
ciples and his practices are anti-chriſtian. peace, he tells them, was not to be made 
Conſider, how inconſiſtent it is to enforce by ſacrifices and offerings, without tas 
the doctrines of love, with the ſpirit of ſacrifice of a penitent and upright heart; 
hatred ; or to be zealous for ſupporting for, if they continued to afflict the jult, 
the religion of charity, by cruelty and to take a bribe, and to turn aſide the por 

erſecution he that is angry with his in the gate from their 1 their app 

rother for any difference of opinion, is cation to him would be fruitleſs: | hate 
moſtly to blame for loſing his own tem- (faith the Lord by his prophet) 2 
per; and by the very means that he is your feaſt-days, and I will not wp 
uſing to reſtore him to the faith, he is your ſolemn aſſemblies; though he * 
throwing himſelf the farther from it. me burnt-offerings, and your mæat-ꝰ 2 
The unity of the church is beſt preſerved, ings, I will not accept them, neither 7 
by unity of affection; and uncharitable- I regard the peace- offering of Pals: 


Ds 
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beaſts : take thou away from me the noiſe 
of thy ſongs, for I will not hear the me- 


lody of thy viols; but hate the evil, and 


love the good : /et judgment run down as 
waters, and righteouſneſs as a mighty 


ffrean, and the Lord God of Hiſts wwill be 
gracious unto the remnant of Foſeph. 


Nothing can be more obvious, or more 
remarkable, in theſe paſtages, than the 


preference which is given to juſtice above 


facrifice : they were both enjoined by the 
Moſaical inſtitution, and apparently found- 
ed upon the ſame authority: this had as 
large a ſhare in the religious, as that had 
in the civil polity of the Jews; yet we 
fnd juſtice to be ſuch an indiſpenſable 
qualification, that the obſervance of the 
whole claſs of rituals, and poſitive inſti- 
tutions, could not atone for its abſence, 
and was deemed, not only inſignificant, 
but offenſive without it. 

Ido not propoſe to enter into any par- 
ticular compariſon of theſe duties, or to 
raiſe the one, by depreciating the other ; 
my deſign is, to enforce the words of my 
text, which I ſhall attempt, 

Firſt, by inquiring into the real in- 
trinſic merits, and deſcribing the pecu- 
lar properties of this virtue; 

And, ſecondly, by inculcating the doc- 
trines, and pointing out the uſes reſulting 
from them. | 

Juſtice, then, in its utmoſt latitude, is 
rendering to every one his due, what- 
ever relation we bear, or in whatever 
manner we are indebted, to him; and in 
this ſenſe, it comprehends our whole du- 
ty to God, our neighbour, and ourſelves, 
and is compoſed of the virtues of picty, 
charity, and temperance. X 

But juſtice generally, and in this place 
particularly, is taken in a more limited 
ſenſe, as a branch only of ſocial duty; 
and here it 1s rendering what is due to 


every man, when conſidered in a civil 


capacity; or, in reſpect to his property, 
or his actions, as a member of a commu- 
ity, | 

And, of this ſocial juſtice, there are 
two parts: | 

One conſiders men as equals, and is 
the doing what is honeſt and fair in their 
commercial tranſactions, or private deal- 
gs with one another: this is called, re- 
eiprocal or commutative juſtice. | 

The other part regulates the behavi- 
our of ſuperiors to * me and is both 
an impartial diſpenſation of rewards and 
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puniſhments, and an equitable deciſion in 


civil controverted cauſes ; and this ſpe- 


Cles is 1 diſtinguiſhed by the ti- 
1 


tle of diſtributive juſtice. 

Both theſe parts, but principally the 
latter, are included in the words of my 
text; and 1n theſe ſenſes, therefore, we 
ſhall conſider them, and proceed to ſet 
before you, ſome of their diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics. | 

The firſt excellency of this ſocial vir- 
tue which offers itſelf to us, is, that it 
is equal, impartial; fit, and right in it- 
ſelf, founded upon truth, or, is rather a 
part of truth itſelf; for it hath all the 
properties of it; it is uniform, conſiſtent, 
and agreeable to the reaſon and nature of 
things; it is allo more invariable, than 
the law of the Medes and Perſians; and, 
like the Son of God, is the fame yeſter- 
day, to-day, and for ever. In the holy 


Scriptures, juſtice and truth are uſed pro- 


miſcuouſly for one another; for thus it is 
written, 7% law is the truth: all thy 


commandments are truth, (Pſalm exix. 142. 


15 1.) Truth is fallen in the ſtreet, and 
equity. cannot enter, (Iſaiah, lix. 14.) None 
calleth for juſtice, nor any pleadeth for truth, 
(ver. 4.) Execute the judgment of truth th 
your gates. (Zechariah, ix. 16.) Again, 
The law of truth was in his mouth, (Ma- 
lachi, 11. 6.) And, laſtly, To them avho do 
not obey the truth, but obey unrighteouſneſs, 
(Romans, ii. 8.) 

Secondly, as juſtice is truth, ſo the 
God of truth is a God of juſtice. It is 
natural and eſſential to him; it is his no- 
bleſt perfection, or ſupreme attribute, ab- 
ſolute, uncontroulable; and which, infi- 


nite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, ſerve 


and obey : Juſtice and judgment, we read, 
are the habitation of his throne; that is, it 
dwelleth with, and is eſtabliſhed by them, 
And again, the Lord is righteous in all 
his works; juſtice is the rule of his acti- 
ons; in the creation of the world, he 
made all things by its weights and mea- 
ſures ; He weighed the mountains, ſaith the 
prophet Iſaiah, xl. 12. in its ſcales, and 
the hills in its 1 and it is evident, 
that Juſtice is the perſon whom Solomon 
introduceth under the name of Wiſdom, 
from the deſcription ſhe gives of herſelf; 
The Lord poſſeſſed me in the beginning of his 
aways, before his works of old. (Prov. viii. 
22.) When he prepared the heavens, 
[ was there; when he ſet a compaſs upon 
the' face of the depth ; when he gave to 
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the ſea his decree, that the waters ſhould 
not paſs his commandment; and when he 


L the foundations of the earth, 
M 


en was I by him; as one brought up 
with him, I was daily his delight, re- 
joicing always before him. 15 

And, as juſtice accompanied the ſove- 
reign Author of nature, in his formation 
of the world, ſo it is his conſtant attend- 
ant in the preſervation of it; his ſceptre 


is a right ſceptre, his adminiſtration is 


equal, and his reign is the reign of incor- 


rupt juſtice, ſupported by almighty power 


and unerring wiſdom: the laws of his 


kingdom were inſtituted, and are put in 


execution by it: all the ſubjects of his 
univerſal empire, are equally bound, and 
equally protected, by them; for God is 
no reſpecter of perſons; he regardeth 
not the rich more than the poor, as they 
are all the works of his hands; and though 
he can do what he pleaſes with theſe 
works, yet he is pleaſed to do nothing 
but what is fair and upright. It would 
indeed be impertinent in the clay to ſay 
to its potter, Why haſt thou made me 
thus? yet he hath faſhioned it as truly, 


and dealt by it as equitably, as if he had 


been accountable to it; nay, under the 
Jewiſh diſpenſation, when God vouch- 


ſafed to ſpeak by the mouths of his pro- 


phets, and gave the moſt explicit decla- 
rations of his will, he condeſcended to a 
human arbitration ; and called upon the 
houſe of Iſrael to judge of his actions, by 
the ſame canon he had give them to 
ſquare their own by; at what time he 
pleaded his own cauſe with them, and 
challenged them to ſhew, wherein his 
ways were unequal, (Ezekiel, xvili. 25.) 

A third property of this tranſcendant 


virtue is, that it is neceſſary and eſſential 


to ſociety, which derives its very being 
from it, and could not ſubſiſt the leaſt 
part of time without it; fears may drive, 
or hopes may draw men together; but it 
is juſtice which forms them into a ſociety, 
and keeps them in it, when it 1s formed ; 
that every member may do and reccive 
juſtice, is the principle upon which it is 
built, and upon which it muſt ſtand, 

In the general ſociety which compre- 
hends all mankind, the rules of doing as 
we would be done by, of humanity and 
benevolence (which reſult from its very 
conſtitution, and by which it is ſupport- 


eds, and muſt continue to exiſt) are the 


inſtitutes of natural juſtice ; every diſtinct 
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civil community, is a ſubdiviſion under 
this greater, ſubordinate and ſubſervient 
to it; and all the various forms of go- 
vernment, are only collateral aſſiſtances, 
or artificial improvements of this univer. 
ſa! natural ſociety ; they are all eſtabliſhed 
upon the ſame principles, and calculated 
for the firmer union of their reſpective 
members, and rendering them more wor- 
thy citizens of the world: and all local 
political ſtatutes, or municipal laws, are 
nothing more than explanations, and pro- 
mulgations of parts of the general inf. 
tutes of juſtice, adapted to particular ſea- 
ſons, places, and circumſtances, with ad- 
ditional enforcements for the obſervance 
of them; and whatever human ordinan- 
ces do not coincide with and ſtrengthen 
theſe, are uſeleſs and troubleſome; and 
what interfere with, or contradict them, 
are in themſelves null and void. 

In like manner, as every civil polity 
is founded upon, and derives the ſanQion 
of its laws from public and diftributire 
juſtice, ſo it is no leſs beholden for its 
welfare and proſperity to private and 
commutative juſtice; which is the very 
life of commerce, and creates that truſt 
and confidence among mankind, with- 
out which, there could be no exchange 
of the fruits of their labours, nor any 
free communication of the goods of liſe: 
common wants are redreſſed, and mutual 
aſſiſtances reached out, by its impartial 
hand: it is the ſole arbiter of diſputes, 
and preſerver of peace, by amicably ter- 
minating differences between men, and 
reconciling their ſeveral intereſts; and, 
in general, it is that powerful cement, 
which binds every part of a ſociety to- 
gether, and renders 1t one compact build- 
ing, whoſe ſtrength is in exact proportion 
to the juſtice that is ſpread in it; if it 
runs through the whole, and filleth every 
joint, then the houſe is what Jeruſalem 
was, at unity in itſelf, indiſſoluble within, 
and impregnable from without; its walls 
are ſalvation, and its gates praiſe. 


Fourthly, The importance and neceſ | 
ſity of this virtue, may alſo be inferred, 
from the gracious proviſion which our 


omniſcient Creator hath thought fit t0 
make for the practice of it. 

As he deſigned us for a ſocial tate, ſo 
he hath made all the prepar:tions, à 
furniſhed us with all the qualthcations, 
both external and internal, proper fort 


he hath formed reciprocal dependencies 
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and made a communion of our powers 
abſolutely neceſſary for our welfare; he 
hath alſo endowed us with underſtanding 
to diſcern theſe dependencies, and im- 


printed the principles of juſtice on our 


minds, in ſuch large characters, that he 
who runs, may read them; the way far- 
ing man, though a fool, cannot err there- 
in; every one knows what it is to be ho- 
neſt and true in his dealings; Providence 
hath made it the common ſenſe of man- 


kind, and all, not only acknowledge and 


appeal to it, as to a well known rule, 
hut their conviction is accompanied with 
a ſenſe of an obligation ; they feel it to 
be their duty, and their conſciences 
prompt their obſervance, and upbraid 
them for their neglect of it. 
But farther, as juſtice is the very foul 
of ſociety, it hath been judged neceſſary, 
for the more effectual ſecurity of this vi- 
tal principle, to reinforce this knowledge 
and this ſenſe of duty, with a ſtrong af- 
ſection for it; that by mixing a kind of 
neceſſity with liberty in our conſtitution, 
we might be ſo far compelled to the ex- 
erciſe of this virtue, as 1s requiſite for 
preſerving the being of ſociety, and be 
entruſted with no more power, than of 
rendering ourſelves more or leſs happy, 
by our greater or leſs uſe of it : the love 
of juſtice, therefore, is a natural paſlion 
implanted in us by Divine Providence, 
through which we are powerfully drawn 
towards it, and muſt offer violence to our- 
ſelves, to turn from it; hence, it hath 
that majeſty ſtampt upon it, as to com- 
mand univerſal reſpect; all mankind are 
prepoſſeſſed in its favour, and, whatever 
men may be in themſelves, they cannot 
help eſteeming it in another; truth is 
ſtrong, and will prevail; it is ſtrong in 
itſelf, and it is ſtrong in the hearts of the 
people; the ftream of their affections al- 
ways ſets in with it, and with whatever 
force it may for a time be obſtructed, 
like the power of mighty waters, it will 
at length break through, and carry all 
oppoſition before it. | 
Again, as the dignity and extenſive in- 
fluence of this virtue calls for every re- 
commendation, let us now take a view of 
it in a different light, and ſee how its 
picture will be heightened, by ſetting its 


oppoſite quality, as a foil, by it. 


Injuſtice, then, is falſe and dark; it 
bath an inherent natural turpitude, and 
ic odious in itſelf, and offenſive to the De- 
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ity, who is of purer eyes, than to behold 
migquity. (Hab. i. 13.) He hath no plea- 
Sure in wickedneſs, neither ſhall evil dwell 
with bim : the fooliſh ſhall not fand in his 
fight ; he hateth all the workers of iniquity. 
(Pſalm v. 4, 5.) Moreover, as juftice is 
the cement, ſo injuſtice is the diſſolution 
of ſociety; where it enters, a debility 
and relaxation neceſſarily enſue; as it en- 
creaſes, the ſtrength of the edifice de- 
creaſes, till, at length, all the connections 
are entirely broken, and the parts are not 
only disjoined, but acquire a repulſive 
22 and ſtart and fly from one ano- 
ther. | 2 9 5 
And farther, if we wanted a clearer 
demonſtration of injuſtice being the bane 
of ſociety, we might borrow arguments 
from the profeſſors of iniquity, who fur- 
niſh us with weapons againſt themſelves : 
for this very principle which unites their 
intentions againſt mankind, cannot unite 
their affections to one another; and ſhould 
theſe ſons of rapine purſue their ſcheme 
to its utmoſt latitude, and be uniformly 
unjuſt through their whole conduct, every 
one's hand would be lifted up againſt his 
brother, and his brother's againſt him; 
and the houſe of iniquity, being thus to- 
tally diſtracted within itſelf, muſt inevi- 
tably fall : when, therefore, they enter 
into a confederacy among themſelves, for 
the more ſucceſsful practice of injuſtice, 
they are obliged to act out of character, 
to deſert their own profeſſion, and find it 
abſolutely neceſſary. to call in juſtice to 
their aſſiſtance, and obſerve ſome rules of 
honeity and honour among themſelves, to 
hold them together, and form the bands 
of iniquity ; and manifold experience hath 
abundantly proved, that their gangs are 
never more effectually broken, than when 
they are induced from the motive of 
lucre or ſelf-preſervation, to act upon 
their own principles, by informing againſt 
and betraying their companions : how 
little truſt, then, can they repoſe in one 
another, whoſe very trade is to deceive ? 
And how unnatural muſt all thoſe ſchemes 
be, which are inconſiſtent with, and ſub- 
verſive of themſelves? And, in what a 
deſperate ſituation are the projectors 
placed, who are compelled to act againſt 
the bent of their own minds, for carry- 
ing them into execution; and whilſt they 
are drawn together by their common in- 
tereſts, are repelled from one another by 
their common principles ? * 
3 But 
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But on the other hand, with what pow- 
erful recommendation doth that virtue 
come, when the practice of its moſt in- 


veterate enemies bears ſuch a teſtimony 
to it? What mighty influence likewiſe 


muſt it have, when it reaches even to 
thoſe. who are fartheſt removed from it ? 
And, if this forced and partial applica- 
tion of it be ſo uſeful and neceſſary, 
even to its foes, how infinitely beneficial 
mult it be to thoſe real friends, who de- 
vote themſelves entirely to its ſervice, and 
direct their whole conduct by it? N 

But, to finiſh this contraſt:— There is 
alſo an innate averſion in the human breaſt 
to injuſtice; we are aſhamed of it in our- 
ſelves, and loathe it in our neighbour; 
nothing renders a perſon more contemp- 
tible in the eyes of the world, than ini- 
quity ; and where nature operates freely, 
men cannot help being affected at the re- 
lation of violences and oppreſſions, how- 
ever diſtant from them in time or place, 
and moved with indignation againſt the 
oppreſſors. 

But this leads me to my next general 
head, which was to inculcate the doc- 
trines, and point out the uſes reſulting 
from this ſubject. 

And, firſt, Since juſtice is right and'fit 
in itſelf, and agreeable to the nature and 
reaſon of things, it muſt be intrinſically 


and eſſentially good, and merit univerſal 


regard and eſteem ; and, as it renders to 
every one his due, it ought in return to 
have its due, and be gratefully received 
by all. There is alſo a beauty in uni- 


formity and conſiſtency; and if truth in 


general be venerable, how ſacred ſhould 
that part be held, which, in an eſpecial 
manner, concerns us and our welfare? 
Again, 2dly, As the nobleſt concepti- 
ons we can form of the Deity, are chiefly 
drawn from his juſtice; as he, with this 
attribute alone, would appear moſt excel - 
Tent, but without it, would ſeem mon- 
Rrous in ſome reipects, and defective in 
all; the idea therefore of a ſupreme Be- 
ing ſhould always convey to us the ſenſe 
of infinite juſtice: and, how glorious 


muſt this virtue be, which ſets a luſtre 


upon, and perfects all his other attributes; 
when Omnipotency, through its direc- 
tion, becomes awful, but not dreadful; 


when mercy, being tempered with it, 


excites hopes, but not preſumption; and 


when knowledge, conſidered as its at- 
tendant, is extenſively beneficial, and ſu- 
perlatively amiable? and what inexpreſ- 
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ſible ſatisfaction muſt it give to all the 
ſubjects of his univerſal empire, to find 
this divine accompliſhment, to be the 
darling obje& of the King of Kings} 
Hence, they both love and fear him, ang 
his ſervice is perfect freedom: faith, in 
this ſovercign attribute, is the ſource of 
erg piety; when we are firmly per- 
uaded, that what he commands us to do 
is moſt right, and what he appoints us to 
ſuffer, is abſolutely beſt for us, then ye 
are all obedience and reſignation ; we 
make his will our own, and whatever dif. 
ſiculties or diſtreſſes we meet with, they 
appear in the mirror of this faith to be 
benefits; and through an implicit tru 
in his juſtice, we receive them with com- 
placency. | | 

But, if ſuch an ample confidence he 

placed, through the means of this uner. 
ring power, in the Deity, a proportion. 
able degree of credit will be given to 
every other poſſeſſor of it: and if it be 
the brighteſt diadem in the crown of Hea. 
ven, with what radiance mult 1t ſhine in 
our breaſts ? It would there perfect ever 
endowment ; and by making it preſide 
over our affections, and giving it the lead 
to the underſtanding, and all the powers 
of the mind, we ſhould heighten our re. 
ſemblance to our Creator, and exalt the 
human to a godlike nature. 

But, thirdly, As juſtice is the bond, and 
injuſtice the diſſolution of ſociety; it i 
the firſt and principal duty of the moſt {o- 
cial of all beings, to purſue the one and 
avoid the other. Injuſtice is infamous in 
itſelf, and odious in the ſight of mankind; 
we {ſhould therefore flee from it, as from 
the face of a ſerpent, to which we bare 
a natural antipathy, and whoſe bite b 
mortal: and as nothing can be expected 
from open or public villany, but ſhane 
and confuſion of face, let no man flatte 
himſelf that he can make any advantage 
of covert wrong: how can one kind df 
iniquity be mended by another that » 
worſe ? Can hypocriſy give what it han 
not? Or, how can good reſult from tie 
compoſition of two evils? To be fol 
within and fair without, to hide a col. 
rupt heart under a ſound form, is ſuch a 
arduous taſk, that the moſt artful diſſemd 
ler cannot long prevent a diſcovery ; bu 
however arduous the taſk may be, yet tte 
ſons of iniquity find it impoſſible to {ic 
ceed without attempting it, and at legte 
to their ſorrow, they find it impoſſibte b 


ſucceed with it. Diſſimulation mos 
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ſincere and inconſiſtent with itſelf, if, with 
the ſhew of deceiving others, it did not 
turn its cheat upon its followers ; let us 
therefore take care how we lay any ftreſs 
n that vice, which deſtroys all con- 
fence in one another, and is like the 
ſharp pointed ſtaff, mentioned by the pro- 
et, on which, if a man lean, it will go 
into his hand and pierce it. | 
But farther, fince juſtice is eſſential to 
ſociety, and men can no more live as ſo- 
cial beings without it, than they can 
breathe without air; ſhould they not 
eſteem it as precious as their lives? Both 
their intereſt and their duty call upon 
them to ſhew the higheſt regard to it; 
and in whatever circumſtances they are 
placed, or in whatever capacity they are 
acting, they ſhould make it their conſtant 
companion and their guide. 3 
If they be conſidered merely as indi- 
viduals abſtracted from ſociety, even in 
this partial view, it will appear a moſt de- 
firable accompliſhment; ſince it hath 
pleaſed the Author of all righteouſneſs 
to implant in us a love of juſtice, the che- 
rihing and improving of it, is following 
the direction of nature, or a concurrence 
with the will of God; it is likewiſe 
ſtrengthening that affection, which will 
balance all the reſt, and eſtabliſh a ge- 


| neral equanimity and peace of mind. Or, 


If we be conſidered as members of a 
family, or in reſpect only to our neareſt 
relations, juſtice is as neceſſary in the 
leaſt as the largeſt ſocieties; nay, it may 
bind the faſter for having the fewer ſub- 
jects to encloſe; it is therefore the com- 
poſer of domeſtic harmony, and bringeth 
men to be of one mind in an houſe: and 
if it be a joy ful thing to dwell together 
in unity, and if quietneſs under our own 
roof be the next eligible bleſſing to qui- 
etneſs in our own breaſt; how ought we 
to adore that qualification, by which 
one, this joy and this bleſſing are to be 
obtained ? | | 

Again, if we conſider ourſelves in re- 
ſpect to our fellow creatures, or as mem- 

rs of civil ſociety ; ſince juſtice is a 
tandard fixed by nature, a well known 


me, which all the world acknowledge 


and appeal to; let us, who are acting in 
: private ſtation, learn to make it a rule 
o ourſelves, for adjuſting our debts and 
demands, that we may not give leſs to 
Cthers, or require more from them, than 
What juſtice metes out to us all. The way 
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to be dealt fairly by, is to deal fairly ; if 
we act uprightly by our neighbour, we 
may expect, and for the molt part ſhall 
find, that he will act uprightly by us; 
and what meaſure we mete, will generally 
be meaſured out to us again: for juſtice 
will breed juſtice, nay, it will ſoon do 
more, 1t will breed benevolence and love : 
though it is a debt, for whoſe payment 
we really deſerve no thanks, yet in many 
caſes, the creditor, where it is refuſed, 
hath no remedy againſt his debtor, and 
in all, will find it difficult to recover it; 
he, therefore, will think himſelf under 
ſome obligation for the prompt receipt 
of it, which, by a frequent repetition and 
retaliation, will neceſſarily create a mu- 
tual confidence and endearment. There is, 
therefore, a very eaſy tranſition from pro- 
bity to love; they are nearly allied to 
one another; for, that is the natural pa- 
rent to friendſhip, and from being habi- 
tually righteous, we ſoon become bene- 
volent and generous. | | | 

But laſtly, if juſtice be ſuch a neceſſary 
qualification in private life, how much 
more valuable muſt it be in a public 
ſtation, and eſpecially in thoſe who are 
the profeſſors and diſpenſers of it: the 
influence of the private perſon, is like 
that of a weak ſpring, whoſe current is 
ſmall, and reaches but a little way ; but 
they who act in a public character, are 
the main ſources*of equity, from which, 
when open and free, judgment (uncor- 
rupted and pure) runs down as waters, 
and righteouſneſs as a mighty ſtream, ſpread- 
ing itſelf through the whole land, refreſh- 
ing and enlivening every plant, from the 
proudeſt cedar to the humbleſt moſs ; then 
the earth brings forth her increaſe, and 
every man, ſitting under his fig-tree and 
his vine, reaps unmoleſted the fruits of 
his labours, and enjoys all the bleſſings 
of ſociety. 514 | es 

How beautiful are their feet, who are not 


only the meſſengers, but the authors of peace, 


and make the glad tidings which they bring ? 
(Iſaiah, lit. 7.) And, how is every breaſt 
enlarged at the approach of thoſe vene- 
rable magiſtrates who are clothed with 
righteouſneſs, and whoſe judgment 1s as 
a robe and a diadem; who make the 
heart of the innocent to dance for joy, 
and of the guilty to tremble for fear ; 
who are fathers to the fatherleſs, and the 
cauſe, which they know not, they ſearch 


out, | | 
3F 4 Thrice 
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Thrice happy is that kingdom, where 
even-handed Juftice beſtows her ample 
rewards on the moſt deſerving, however 
obſcured in the low vale of life; and 
weighs out her heavieſt puniſhments to 
the vileſt criminals, however diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their birth, their title, or their 
fortune. IO 

But however blind ſhe may be with re- 
ſpe& to men's perſons, may ſhe ever be 


the moſt quick ſighted in the diſcernment 
of the truth ! 


May ſhe pour forth the largeſt vials 


of her fury upon thoſe caitiffs, who dare 
to violate her courts, or attempt to ſub- 
vert her judgments by perjury or cor- 
ruption ! 
| May the injured always find free and 
eaſy acceſs to her, and ſpeedy and effec- 
tual redreſs from her! | 
And may her decrees never loſe ought 


of their value from frivolous delays, or 


be embarraſſed with unreaſonable ex- 
pences ! 

And may thoſe ſtewards, who are ſe- 
lected for their abilities and integrity 
from their brethren, and entruſted with 
the interpretation of the laws of their 
country, uſe their diſcretionary power in 
making them contain the ſubſtance, as 
well as the form of juſtice ; and through 
their liberal conſtructions, may they abo- 
liſh that unnatural diſtinction between 
legal and right ; and prevent this virtue, 
which is molt amiable in her native ſim- 
plicity, from being enveloped in her 
drapery! p 

So thall they who fit in the ſeat of 
judgment, be accounted worthy of double 
honour ; worthy to be reverenced for the 
high office they bear; and more wor- 


thy to be adored for the faithful execu- 


tion of it. 

And ſo ſhall they arrive at the higheſt 
pitch of glory, that ambition can aſpire 
to, or perfection can reach, either in this 
world, or the next, viz. the verdict of con- 
ſcience, and the ſeal of univerfal appro- 
bation here upon earth, and the ratifica- 
tion of both in that ſupreme court of 
juſtice, where their great Archetype, the 
all- juſt Judge of heaven and earth, will 
ſit to receive them with that welcome 
eulogy; Well done, ye good and faithful 
ſervants ; ye have been faithful over a few 
things, I will make you raters over many; 


enter ye into the joy of the Lord. 


not remove; yea, one ſhall cry unto him, 
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SERMON III. 


On Reaſon and Reflection on reli. 
gious Subjects. 15 


Remember this, and ſhew y urſelves men, bt 
it again to mind, O ye tranigteſſors 


T HE idolatries of the people of Iſrae] 

are the ſubject of the two preced. 
ing chapters; the Lord, by his prophet 
Haiah, is there exclaiming againſt their 
folly, in worſhipping images: in the 
xlivth chapter, he expoſtulates with them 
in theſe words: "They take part of a tree 
for fuel, to warm themſelves, and the 
other part they make their God, even 
their graven image; they fall down unto 
and worſhip it, and pray unto it, and 
lay, Deliver me, for thou art my God: 
none conſidereth in his heart, neither i; 
there knowledge or underſtanding, to 
ſay, I have burned part of it in the fire, 
I have baked bread upon the coal; 
thereof; and ſhall I make the reſidue 
thereof an abomination ? Shall I fall 
down to the ſtock of a tree ? Remember 
theſe, O Jacob and Iſrael! 

And, in the xlvith chapter, he reaſons 
with them after the ſame manner, upcn 
their molten, as he had done upon thcir 
weoden images ; They laviſh gold out of 
the bag, and weigh ſilver in the balance, 
and hire a goldſmich, and he maketh it 
a God; they fall down, yea they wor- 
ſhip : they bear him upon their ſhoulders, 
they carry him, and ſet him in us place, 
and he ſtandeth; from his place ſhall he 


yet can he not anſwer, nor fave him out 
of his trouble: Remember this, and joe 
yeurfelwves en; bring it again t0 mind, 0 
ye tranſgreſſors ! 
That is, conſider with yourſelves, that, 
what you have ſet up for your God, 1s 
mere ſenſcleſs matter, incapable of hear- 
ing your prayers, or of redreſing yout 
wants; and that the whole proceſs, from 
the beginning to the end, of this ap0- 
theoſis proves it to be ſo ; therefore ſhes 
youriclves men, ſhew that you have the 
uſe of your rational faculties, by et, 
amining theſe S's Hs truths, and 
bring them again to mind. 1 
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Inis is the drift and purport of the 
= of my text; and the uſe that I 
ſhall make of them will be contained in 
the following obſervations. 
The firſt remarkable thing implied in 
them is, that the moſt glaring abſurdities 
and impieties may be introduced and 
practiſed in religious worſhip. 28 

For what can be more abſurd, than to 
ſuppoſe an inanimate material ſubſtance, 
either from the figure it was wrought 
into, or the ceremonies it paſſed through, 
or the place it was enſhrined in, to be 
transformed into a god, inveſted, at leaſt, 
with almighty power, for the loweſt 
notion of a Diety includes this attribute, 
to fall down and worſhip it, and to pay 
all kinds of divine honours to it, though, 
at the ſame time, there was no viſible 
transformation in the ſubſtance itſelf ; 
but it ſtill retained, to all appearance, every 
property of lifeleſs matter. This is ſuch 
a groſs abuſe of the ſenſes, and ſo ſhock - 
ing to common underſtandings, that it 
would be an high affront to mankind, 
even to ſuppoſe the poſſibility of it, was 
it not known to be an indiſputable fact, and 
warranted by the moſt authentic records 
of ancient hiſtory. 

This idolatry likewiſe was no leſs im- 
pious than fooliſh. | 

The knowledge of the being of a God, 
of his unity, 2 infinite perfections, had 
been communicated to the children of 
Iſrael by their inſpired writings: they 
had learned from them, that he had made 
2 covenant with their forefathers, had 
vouchſafed to ſtyle himſelf the God of 
Abraham, of Iſaac, and of Jacob, and 
had choſen their ſeed for his peculiar 
people ; that he had, by an extraordina- 
ry providence, reſcued them from the 
Egyptian bondage, preſerved them in 
the wilderneſs, and ſettled them in the 
land of Canaan ; that he had inſtituted a 
theocracy among them, and, in a very 
particular manner, guarded them againſt 
polytheiſm and idolatry. The two firſt 
commands, which God himſelf gave to 
them by the hand of Moſes, were, T hou 
ſhalt have no other Gods but me : T hou ſhalt 
not make to thyſelf any graven image. 
Theſe were a. —4 4 a table of 
ſtone, for a perpetual ſtanding memorial 
of their duty; and they were ordered to 
weave them into their garments, and to 
ſcribe them upon the pillars of their 
houſes, that they might be continually 
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reminding themſelves of them, and from 
thence tranſcribe them upon the tables 
of their hearts. Idolatry likewiſe was 
marked out by their law, as a crime of 
the moſt capital nature, and inhibited 
the n penalties; for the mo 
dreadful of all temporal puniſhments, viz, 
famine, peſtilence, and the ſword, with 
utter extirpation, were denounced againſt 
the whole nation, ſhould this vice become 
epidemical: and the individual, in whoſe 
houſe or poſſeſſion any idol was found, 
was ſentenced to be deſtroyed, together 
with his family, and all that appertained 
to him, | 

But, notwithſtanding all theſe precau- 
tions for preventing the beginning and 
ſpreading of this abomination; and, 
notwithſtanding the monſtrous abſurdities 
and horrid impieties with which it 
abounded, in proceſs of time it became 
the popular and faſhionable vice ; not 
only among a few, or for a little time, 
but among all the tribes, and for many 
ages ; we read of it in the Pentateuch, 
in the Chronicles of almoſt every king, 
and in the writings of all the Prophets. 
Their land, faith Iſaiah, is full of idols; 
they worſhip the work of their own hands, 
that which their fingers have made: The 
mean man boweth down, the great man 
humbleth himſelf. 

Hence it is evident, that the moſt ab- 
ſurd and impious things have been in- 
troduced and practiſed in religious wor- 
ſhip; and it is as certain they may be, 
forthe ſame cauſes will always produce 
the ſame effects, and theſe cauſes were 
not peculiar to the people of Iſrael, 
neither were they owing to ſuch rare in- 
cideats or critical conjectures as could 
never happen at any other time, or in 
any other nation; but they were as gene- 
ral as the. ignorance and folly of man- 
kind ; which will plainly appear, if we 
conſider, that, as the Deity is the ulti- 
mate object of divine worſhip, the man- 
ner and ſubſtance of it will be according 
to the opinions that are conceived of him. 
Where theſe opinions are juſt and true, 
the religion will be ſolid and rational: 
but, ſhould they be imperfect and falſe, 
the religion likewiſe will be maimed or 
abſurd. But imperfect or falſe opinions 
reſult from crude obſervations, minute 
reaſonings, or ungoverned paſſions, which © 
are not particular, local, or national, but 
common to all mankind, Oe 
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The firſt things that ſtrike the ſenſes, 
and put men upon thinking of and ac- 
knowledging a Supreme Being, are ge- 
nerally the wonderful works of power. 
Many, indeed, are ſo thoughtleſs and 
ſtupid, as to let them paſs unheeded, in 
the common courſe of nature ; for though 
there cannot be ſtronger proofs of omni- 
potency than what daily occur to us, and 
are conſtantly before our eyes; yet 

_ cuſtom, by rendering them familiar, lulls 
our attention to ſleep; but, when God is 
Pleaſed to ſhew himſelf in mighty thun- 
ders and lightnings, inundations and 

earthquakes, in wide-waſting peſtilences 
and famines, then the inhabitants of the 


earth are rouzed from their lethargy, all 


fear and tremble, and an aweful ſenſe of 
a ſuperior being 1s deeply imprinted upon 
their minds. Some few, awakened by 
theſe alarming inſtances of this ſtupend- 
ous attribute, will improve upon them, 
and make farther inquiries into the 
nature of the Moſt High; but the ge- 
nerality of mankind will fit down with 
theſe terrible ideas, which their panics 
have raiſed of him, and, viewing him 
through the mirror of this paſſion, will 
look upon him as a moſt tremendous 
being, armed with almighty pcwer, ab- 
ſtracted from every other perfection, and 
wielding this power with apparent wrath 
in the deſtruction of his creatures. It is 
eaſy to gueſs, what the religion of theſe 
perſons muſt be; they will worſhip God 
as the king of terrors, with a trembling 
heart; they will cringe before him with 
the moſt abject ſervility, earneſtly beg- 
ging to be exempted from the vengeance 
of Nis fury; and, perhaps, would be 
glad to compound for the favour which 
Polyphemus conferred on Ulyſſes, viz. 
that they might be the laſt devoured. 

There is no paſſion in human nature 
which hath been fo fruitful of ſuperſti- 
tions, as this of fear : it gave riſe to that 
reigning opinion among the ancients, of a 
ſelf-exiſtent evil being, preſiding, at 
leaſt, over half the world: ſuch was 
Oſiris held to be, among the Egyptians, 
and, from them, among all the Eaſtern 
nations. 

Fear produced different effects, ac- 


cording to the different tempers it had to 


work upon, or the different paſhons it 
was compounded with. | 

In effeminate and puſillanimous minds, 
where it was the ſole or maſter paſſion, 
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the Deity was pictured with t 
ghaſtly forms their n 
nations could draw, and, in the words of 
the Pſalmiſt, as @ man feared, fo avg; hi 
diſpleaſure. (Pſalm xc. 11.) Hence, ſome 
worſhiped evil ſpirits and demons, others 
enſhrined and 1dolized the moſt nOxious 
animals, as ſerpents, dragons, and cro- 
codiles, being the moſt obnoxious to their 
fears. : 

When this paſſion was balanced with 
pride and a warm imagination, as either 
paſſion prevailed, it held up preſumption 
or deſpair. If fear was uppermoſt, the 
ſoul was hung with mournful horrors, all 
was darkneſs and deſpair : but, when 
pride rode triumphant, then the mind 
was elated with vain confidences upon the 
favour of the Deity ; and the ecſtatic 
fervours which over-weening fancy kind- 
led in the breaſt of the enthuſiaſt, were 
interpreted for divine inſpirations. Of 
this kind of worſhippers were the Sy. 
billine and Pythian prieſts and prieſteſſes 
among the Heathens ; the Kataphrypians, 


or Montaniſts, and the Marcoſians, in 


the primitive times of Chriſtianity; 
and ſuch are the Janſeniſts, Pietiſts, and 
Methodiſts of the preſent age. 

Again, fear operated very differently 
in ſtern and imperious conſtitutions ; here 


the Deity appeared as an inexorable and 


cruel tyrant. Perfons of this rigid com- 
plexion, inſtead of being 
brutalized by their religion; inhumanity 
was incorporated into their divinity, and 
the mare barbarous and ſavage theſe 
devotees made themſelves, the nearer 
reſemblance they bore to their Deity; 
they therefore endeavoured to recom- 
mend themſelves to him by the moſt 
atrocious acts of violence, and from their 


furious zeal they perpetrated the moſt 


ſhocking murders, butchering innocent 
perſons, nay, even their neareſt relations 


(whoſe lives, by the ſtricteſt ties of na- 
ture, honour, and conſcience, they were 


moſt obliged to preſerve), not only deli- 
berately and in cool blood, but devoutly, 
as a ſacred act of piety, and the molt 


acceptable immolation to their God. 


Of this claſs were the votaries of 
Nemeſis and Mars, among the Greeks 


and Romans, and the worſhippers of 


Moloch, among the Canaanites ; theſe 
laſt, as is well known, exerciſed cruelties 


upon themſelves and their families; for 


they cut their own fleſh with knives and 
| lancets, 


ſoftened, were 
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ets, they made their children paſs 
— x54 fire to his grim 1dol, and 
dained his altar with human gore. Of 


their fathers ſhed innocent blood, even 
the blood of their ſons, and of their 
daughters, whom they ſacrificed unto the 
44. of Canaan, and the land was defiled 
-vith blood. (Pſalm cvi. ver. 38.) 

But, though fear, or ſume compoſi- 
tion of it, is the general cauſe, yet ſeve- 
al other intemperate paſſions have been 
the parents of ſuperſtition, Men have 
made to themſelves gods after their own 
lults, and have either deiſied their objects, 
or ſet divinities over them. St. Paul 
ſays of the Cretians, that their god was 
their belly. And, in another place, that 
covetouſneſs is idolatry, The Apoltle, 
perhaps, might not intend to charge the 
{enſualiſt or miſer with believing pleaſure 
or gold to be real gods, but only with 
ſerving them with as much devotion as if 
they were : however that be, it 1s certain, 
ſome have adored the god of riches, of 
drunkenneſs, and libidinous pleaſures, as 
real beings : temples have been erected 
and conſecrated for their ſervice, ſacri- 
fices have been offered upon their altars, 
and their neceſſary ſelf-exiſtence, with 
ſeveral other properties of a Deity, hath 
been ſuppoſed, by the ſacred formalities 
with which they have been treated, and 
the ſolemn addreſſes made to them. 

Innumerable are the phrenſies which 
have ſprung from this prolific ſource ; 
but thoſe already mentioned are abun- 
dantly ſufficient to eſtabliſh my firſt ob- 
ſervation, viz. That the moſt abſurd 
and impious things have been introduced, 
and practiſed, in religious worſhip. 

The next obſervation that naturally 
offers itſelf to us, from the words of ao 
text, 15, that reaſon and common ſenſe 
are the proper judges of religious inſtitu- 
tions and doctrines. 

The abſurdities which the Jews were 
guilty of in their idolatrous worſhip, are 
laid before them in the moſt plain and 
familiar manner ; God himſelf, by his 
Prophet, appeals to their underſtandings, 
and argues with them from the principles 
of human reaſon ; he bids them judge, 
whether it was not a ſhocking abuſe of 
common ſenſe, to ſuppoſe the reſidue of a 
log of wood, part of which they had 
burned in the fre, and warmed them- 
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ſelves with, to be metamorphoſed, with- 
out any viſible change in its ſubſtance, 
into an immaterial, Immortal, and ſelf. 
exiſting being; to proſtrate themſelves 
before it, and pay all kinds of divine 
honours to it, as if it was the ſovereign 
lord of heaven and earth, from whom 
they received all they had, and expected 
all they wanted. Remember this ; that 
is, reflect and conſider with yourſelves, 
upon the abſurdity of this behaviour. 

Prove this idol by your ſenſes, whether 
it hath not all the properties of wood ; 
view it, doth it not retain all the appear- 
ance of a ſenſeleſs block ? Are there any 
ſigns of life or motion in it? Handle it, 
is it not hard and impenetrable? May it 
not be cleft, or ſawed, or uſed in the 
ſame manner as any other piece of 
timber? Put it into the fire, will it not 
burn as freely as the other part? What 
difference is there between them? Only 
compare them, and you will find none; 
why then do you think ſo differently of 
them? or, if you truſt to your ſenſes and 
judgment in one caſe, why do you give 
them up in another? This partial ap- 
plication of your underſtanding is un- 
becoming the character of a rational 
being; exert, therefore, your intellectual 
faculties in every caſe, and ſhew your- 
ſelves men, as well in religious as natural 
ſubjects. 

From this familiar expoſtulation of the 
Deity with the Jews, upon the vanity of 
their idolatries, from his putting theſe 
things to the teſt of their ſenſes and their 
underſtandings, and, from this divine in- 
junction, to acquit themſelves like men, 
by canvaſſing, conſidering, and reflecting 
upon them, I infer, that human reaſon 
is a proper judge of religious ſubjects, 
and that it is incumbent upon every ra- 
tional being to try them by it. 

This is a direct and immediate conſe- 
quence from the words of my text, and 
the occaſion of them: for it will not be 
ſaid, that reaſon is to fit upon this 
kind of ſuperſtition and no other ; all 
are alike abſurd and impious; if, 
therefore, we muſt judge of one, we 
may judge of all; for, otherwiſe, how 
is it poſſible to know which is ſubject 
to our ſcrutiny and which not? or what 
ſhould exempt any from it ? Which are 
the vanities that have the privilege of 
taking ſuch ſanctuary in religion, as to 
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make it a profanation for reaſon to touch 
them ? or which ſhould be fo 1dolized, 
as to have it ſacrificed to them ? 

And, ſurely, it will not be ſaid, that 
we may judge of ſuperſtition but not of 
religion : the permiſſion to try baſe, but 
not ſterling gold, carries an inconſiſtency 
along with it; for how are we to diſtin- 
guiſh them from each other, till we have 


tried them; and, by trying what is falſe, 


we muſt try what is true, the one neceſſa- 
rily implies the other; for if we are to 
put nothing into the ſcales of reaion, but 
what 1s light, it is ſuppoſed that we know 
what is light, and what 1s not, before we 


have weighed it; that is, we know it 


without reaſon, which is abſurd, and con- 
trary to what was admicted; if, there- 
fore, counterfeit religion may be brought 
to the balance of reaſon, true religion 
may be ſo likewiſe. | | 
And again, if religion in general be 
once admitted, it muſt always continue to 
be the ſubject of reaſon ; for there is 
nothing in the nature of religion that 
ſhould render it at one time leſs ſubject 
to it than another; beſides, there may be 
innovations in religion, corrupt doctrines 
or practices, like the tares among the 
wheat, may be ſowed, or grow up with 
it, and which cannot be ſeparated from 
it, unleſs reaſon retains its power over it : 
the underſtanding, likewiſe, may be 


. ſtronger, or better informed, by which 


means, errors in the firſt judgment may 
be rectified in the ſecond ; and, there- 
fore, reaſon being once, mull always con- 
tinue to be, a judge of it. 

But the importance of this ſubject de- 
ſerves, and demands, a fuller and more 
particular diſcuſſion. | 
Reaſon, then, is the peculiar property 
of man, which diſtinguiſhes him from, and 
ſets him above, the whole viſible creation. 

Other beings have external ſenſes in 


common with him, they ſee, feel, ſmell, 


and hear, and ſome of them in a more 


exquiſite degree than he doth :, theſe 
ſenſes, likewiſe, are a kind of mechanical 
powers, receiving their images from ex- 
traneous objects, and conveying them to 
the ſenſorium by fixed laws of nature; 
and, whilſt things continue in the ſame 
ſtate, they act, and are acted upon, in 


the ſame manner, and are ſubject to no 


changes but what are independent or in- 
voluntary. Again, man can claim no 
pre- eminence over the animal world from 
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his appetites or affections; th * 
and neceſſary attractions — 
having no guidance or directions of them. 
ſelves, but permanently tend to, or from, 
the ſame things : other creatures ace 
only enjoy them in common with him 
but ſeemingly in greater perfection; for 
they have them moderated by nature 
and ſcarce ſubje& to exceſs; but in men 
they are apt to be riotous, and, if leſt to 
themſelves, will prove him inſane and 
monſtrous. 

Memory, imagination, invention, and 
conſcience, are the appendages of reaſon 
they neceſſarily accompany it, and muſt 
be reckoned as the conſequential parts 
of it. 

Man, therefore, excluſive of his in. 
tellectual powers, differs from inferior 
animals in no other manner, than as they; 
in their ſeveral ſpecies, differ from one 
another, and would be properly placed 
under the ſame genus of neceſſary irra. 
tional agents. | 

It 1s reaſon, then, that ennobles his 
nature, and exalts him to a much ſuperior 
claſs. | „ 

But this ſuperiority will appear more 
evident, if we conſider the privileges it 
confers upon him. | 

For, firſt, it is the principle of liberty: 
it exempts him from the chains of ne- 
ceſſity, and renders him a free agent: it 
enables him to collect, compare, and re. 
fle& upon the reports of his ſenſes, and to 
ſuperintend and moderate his appetites 
and paſſions, and, in many natural things, 
to diſcern between truth and falſhood. I 
do not aſſert that man is a perfectly free 
agent, any more tian he is a perfectly ra- 
tional being; he is only both in part, 
and hath the principles of neceſſity as 
weil as liberty within him; all that is 


meant is, that, ſo far as man is free, he 


is entirely. beholden to his reaſon for it. 
But, however ſmall a portion of it his 
muniticent Creat6r hath been pleaſed to 
honour him with, yet, if he be compared 
with creatures wholly void of it, what a 
mighty difference doth it make between 
them! and what prodigious advantages 
doth he enjoy from it over them? Dom 
it not render him, in a moſt eminent de: 
gree, a contemplative, converſible, and 
communicative being? With what en. 
larged capacities doth he act in ſocial and 
political life? What a field of ſpeculation 


and practice doth it open to him! * 
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be not from hence derive all his attain- of the means which lead to the knowledge 
nents in wiſdom and philoſophy, in arts, of him; hence, reaſon lays the founda- 
ſciences, and manufactures? And doth it tion of natural religion, by diſcovering 
pot give birth to infinite employments for the great object of it. 
me procurement of the neceſſaries and In like manner, as it helps us to the 
conveniencies of life ? 2 knowledge of the Supreme Being, ſo, 
But, ſecondly, it is the peculiar excel- through its means, we acquire a ſenſe of 
lency of reaſon to be the principle of mo- 'our relation to, and connection with him; 
raity ; for it furniſhes man with a ſenſe for this reſults from the conſideration of 
of the circumſtances he is placed in, of the his infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, 
connections with and relations to, the per- and of our weakrels, ignorance, and de- 
ſons he is concerned with: it likewiſe pendency; and from theſe abſtract ideas, 
ſupplies him with a conſciouſneſs of an it ſtill proceeds to abſtract others from 


obligation to act agreeable to them. From them, and to infer the duties of rere- 


this principle, he perceives what good rence, love, thankſgiving, gratitude, re- 


things Providence hath done for him, and ſignation, obedience, and every other 


what he expects him to do for himſelf, part of pious devotion, | 

Thus it ſets a rule before him for the di- Thus are we indebted for the whole 
re&ion of the liberty, and the uſe of the ſum and ſubſtance of natural religion to 
powers, it hath conferred upon him: it the powers of reaſon; and it is called the 
doth not, indeed, ſet a rule before him of religion of nature, or the Catholic reli- 
its own making, but only makes it Par becauſe it is the religion which the 
known to him; for truth and rectitude light of nature or the reaſon of mankind 
are in nature and independent of him, diſcovers to us; and as reaſon is the ſole 
and the knowledge of them his reaſon, in author of it to us, fo it mult be a proper 
part, communicates to him, and informs and ſufficient judge of all that appertains 
him that they are the inſtitutions of the to it. | | 

God of nature, who wills his conformity Let us now proceed to examine how 
tothem. Thus reaſon conſtitutes him à far revealed religion comes under the pro- 


moral agent, and inveſts him with the vince of reaſon; and, for ſetting this 


power of being wiſe or fooliſh, virtuous point in a clear light, we will conſider 
or vicious, good or evil. reaſon ſirſt with reſpect to the proofs, and 
Reaſon, by making us moral, makes us then to the doctrines of revelation. 
religious beings; for morality compre- Firſt, then, in reſpect to its proofs. 
hends our whole conduct, when applied In order to convince mankind of a re- 


to good and evil; and religion is includ- velation from God, there muſt, of neceſ- 
ed in it, as it is that branch of it which fity, be an appeal made to their under- 


relates to the Deity. ſtandings; and the making this appeal 
But, to be more explicit upon this ſub- ſuppoſes the underitanding to be a com- 
ject, we will conſider reaſon, in reſpect petent judge of it, or that the proofs of- 
both to natural and revealed religion. fered are ſuited to its capacities, and ſuf- 
The whole of natural religion is evi- ficient for a rational conviction, | 
dently founded upon reaſon : for how do This, likewiſe, is evident from the na- 
we acquire any idea of a Supreme Being ? ture of the proots themſelves : 


It cannot be from our external ſenſes, be- For they are of two kinds, external 


cauſe he is an inviſible ſpiritual ſubſtance : and internal. The external are proofs of 
neither can it be from our affections ; for, a ſapernatural power or e pe the 
though they may feel the effects of his internal, of the divinity of that power or 
power or goodneſs, they are tied down to knowledge. The external proofs are 
the preſent objects, and cannot abſtract maniſeſt appeals to the underſtanding, 
eas, or ſeparate goodneſs or power from through the ſenſes: of this kind are mi- 
them, and place them in ſome agent: racles and prophecics, with their com- 
this would be inferring cauſes from ef- pletion, which, being exhibited in an un- 
fects, which is the province or property reſerved and public manner, are viſible 
of reaſon. Every apprehenſion, there- demonſtrations of a ſupernatural power or 
fore, of the Deity, implies ſome act of knowledge; and the extraordinary dig- 
the underitanding, and every notion or nity of the perſon who is endowed with 
conception of him is according to its uſe them. There may be ſome interna} 
| | proofs 
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proofs intermixed with them, but, for 
perſpicuity's ſake, we muſt conſider them 
abſtractedly from them, and barely as ex- 
ternal proofs: and as ſuch they are laid 
before us, on purpoſe to convince us of a 
ſupernatural power or knowledge; they 
are ſubmitted to our reaſon, and we are 
called upon to make it the teſt or judge 
of them; and therefore it is its proper 
office to examine whether there is any 
deception in them, and whether they are 
really what they pretend to be, and ma- 
nifeſtly exceed the ordinary powers of 
nature; and, if we be not eye-witneſſes 
of theſe proofs, but receive them from the 
relation of thoſe who were, or from more 
diſtant tradition, then it 1s its buſineſs to 
| Inquire diligently into the number and 
credibility of the relators ; or the authen- 
ticity and univerſality of the tradition, 
and, from thence, to form its judgment 
of them. Reaſon, therefore, in all caſes, 
is evidently a proper judge of the exter- 
nal proofs of a revelation; and, from a 
review of this part of its credentials, it re- 
fers us to the examination of the other 
part, viz. the internal proofs ; and theſe 
are the doctrines of a revelation which 
are level to our underſtandings, and which 
are ſuppoſed, from the nature of a proof 


itſelf, to be tried by the principles of rea- 


ſon; but theſe principles are the eſta- 
bliſhed rules of morality, and the general 
received opinions of the being and attri- 
butes of the Deity : theſe are laid down as 
ſtandard truths, and we are to judge of 
the divinity of a revelation, from the 
agreement or diſagreement of its ſubject 
matter with them : that 1s, we are to con- 
fider whether any thing is advanced in- 
conſiſtent with natural duty; whether it 
contains any doctrine that is abſurd, in- 
human, or impious, or contrary to the 
common ſenſe of mankind, or the com- 


mon received laws of morality ; whether 


it diſcourages virtue, or countenances 
vice; or whether it be, in any circum- 
ſtance, unworthy of the Deity, or dero- 

atory of the perfections, which, by the 
Catholic religion, are aſcribed to him : 
| ſhould any thing of this kind appear, it 
will ſink. itſelf, and whatever adheres to 
it; this ſingle teſtimony will outweigh all 
other evidences; and, whatever ſigns of 
power, ſhould even an angel from heaven 
come to prove its divinity, yet they would 
be over balanced by the proofs which 
reaſon brings againſt it. 
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But if no leſſon be taught co 
what 1s contained in the 1 
nor any Scripture tend to obliterate « 
characters written ſo plainly on the Way 
that he who runs may read them ; if tiers 
ſhould be found a complete harmony bo: 
tween natural and revealed religion; if 
this ſhould ratify, reſtore, improye and 
enforce the moral law; if the hows 
ſtrictly it be canvaſſed, the more rational 
it appears; and, in general, if it be ſuch 
a revelation as human underſtandins 
when beſt informed, hath abundant nals, 
to ſuppoſe an omnipotent, omniſcient, all. 
juſt and all-gracious Sovereign of the 
world would make, whenever he ſhould 
vouchſate to communicate, in this expli- 
cit manner, his will to mankind, then 
there are all the concurrent teſtimonies of 
ſupernatural power, wiſdom, and good- 
neſs, in the works of revelation, to eſta. 
bliſh its divinity, as there are, in the 
works of nature, to convince us of the 
being and perfections of God: in both 
caſes the proofs are of the ſame kind, 
they arc appeals to human underſtandings, 
or they are references to a ſtandard ſet up 
by human reaſon, and which is no other 
than the natural and moral truths which 
the common ſenſe of mankind hath re- 
cognized and admitted, as firſt principles, 

Laſtly: How can it be aſcertained 
what is worthy or unworthy of the Deity, 
but by applying it to thoſe general concept. 
10ns, which, through the light of nature, 
have been formed of him ? There muſt he 
an antecedent worthineſs or unworthineſs 
in the mind, and the idea of wiſdom, 
power, and goodneſs, muſt be there firl 
eſtabliſhed by reaſon ; which is made the 
rule or canon for trying the things that 
are attributed to him. 

Miſtake me not; I do not aſſert that 
human reaſon is an adequate judge of the 
actions of the Almighty, or that man hath 
any right to fit upon them, and deter- 
mine, in an abſolute ſenſe, what is worthy 
or unworthy of the ſupreme governor of 
the world; he hath no buſineſs to concern 
himſelf with his adminiſtration, any far- 
ther than as it relates to himſelf, and i 
the neceſſary ſubje& matter for forming 
his faith, or adjuſting his conduct; and 
ſo far it is ſubmitted to his examination. 

The works of the Deity are infinite in 
their number and kind; they are ſet at 
all diſtances from us; ſome few lie juſt 
before us; they are placed at a proper 


Point 
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of them, by adapting our capacities to at the bar of reaſon; there it may be in- 


it is the evidence of its truth, and alſo of henſible and plain, and is an internal 


the internal, as well as the external proofs, Thus, ſhould there be a revelation of 


: but where they are myſterious, revelation heard; if it hath not entered into the 
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point of view, and we have a full fight of in an antecedent and ſubſequent ſenſe to 
them. the revelation, and, conſequently, they 
Some are a little farther diſtant from are reciprocally dependent upon one 
us; great part of them appear diſtinct, another. For inſtance, ſhould any point 
but ſome part is confuſed. of doctrine or matter of fact be promul- 

Again; others are ſtill farther re- gated in part, of which we were before 
moved; here the diſtinctneſs grows leſs, wholly ignorant, and afterwards have no 
and the confuſion increaſes ;- till at length other means of attaining to the know- 
we loſe all ſight of them. ledge of it, but through this promulga- 

What then are in the reach of our un- tion, then, in the parts which arc not re- 
derſtanding, are nothing in compariſon to vealed, the ſubject is myſterious or in- 
what are beyond it, and, as theſe removes comprehenſible, we can form no deter- 
are infinite, ſo are the objects in them, minate idea of it; we have no data or 
which muſt, of neceſſity, be incomprehen- principles to go upon; and therefore, in 
ſible or myſterious to us: all, indeed, theſe reſpects, it is not the ſubject of rea- 
declare the wiſdom, power, and good- ſon ; but the parts which are diſcovered 
neſs of their great creator ; but the few to us, are within our comprehenſion ; we 
only. which are perceptible by us, either can conceive that it doth or will exiſt, and 
in whole or in part, declare them to us. in ſuch a manner, with ſuch circumſtan- 
Theſe are properly our demonſtrations of ces, properties, qualities, and effects, as 
the being and attributes of God, and are diſcloſed to us; and this exiſtence, 
theſe we may canvaſs; for he who made theſe circumſtances, properties, qualities, 
both us and them, hath made us a judge and effects, may be brought to, and tried 


them, and ſetting them as proofs of him- quired, whether any of them imply any 
ſelf to us. Theſe, then, are the revela- natural impoſlibility or abſurdity ? whe- 
tions of the Deity in natural religion; ther they are contrary to any principles of 
here we plainly ſee his footſteps; and upon truth, or the ſtanding rules of equity? 
theſe we reſt our faith in him, and infer, What is diſcovered to us, may likewiſe 
that all things above our underſtanding be a ſubject of our inquiry, what uſes it 
are alike the works of his hands, and hath? what ends it ſerves? and, in ge- 
equally perfect in their kinds. neral, whether it is worthy of the Deity 
Juſt ſo it is in revealed religion: what to communicate to mankind, or ſuitable | 
is plain and obvious, is the object of rea- to the dignity and importance of a divine þ 
ſon, and ſubmitted to human judgment; miſſion? In theſe reſpects, it is compre- ; 


the things above our comprehenſion com- proof of a revelation, and falls within the | 
municated to us; from all which it mani- cognizance and judgment of human rea- 
feſtly appears, that reaſon is a judge of ſon. 


of a revelation. future rewards and puniſhments, and if 

What remains is, to conſider reaſon ſhould the world be only informed, in ge- | 
with reſpect to the doctrines of revela- neral, that all men will be recompenſed | '} 
tion : but we have, in ſome part, antici- in another life according to what they 
pated this ſubje& ; for theſe doctrines are have done in this; but ſhould there be no 
either plain and ſimple, or ſublime and determinate time or place aſſigned for 
myſterious. | this diſtribution, and no deſcription given 

The plain and ſimple doctrines, we of their manner or kind; then, in theſe 
have juſt now obſerved, are its internal reſpects, we ſhould be wholly in the dark; 
evidences, and of which reaſon is a judge. reaſon hath no light to dire& its ſteps, 

Sublime or myſterious doctrines are of and therefore it hath no concern with 
a mixed nature, partly above our com- them ; and whatever ſhould be ſuggeſted 
prehenſion, and partly on a level with it; concerning them, would be nothing but 
and where they are on a level with it, the dreams or hallucinations of fancy; 
they are internal proofs of a revelation ; for, if the eye hath not ſeen, nor the ear 


is a proof of them; and, therefore, they heart of man to conceive, what things are 
Muſt be conſidered in a double capacity, prepared for them who love or hate God, 


they 
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they muſt be above our comprehenſion, 
and can be no ſubjects of human inquiry. 
But we can reaſon upon what is reveal- 
ed, as upon rewards and puniſhments in 
general, upon their nature, and upon the 
uſe or neceflity of additional motives for 
the encouragement of virtue, and the ſup- 
preſſion of vice; we can inquire, like- 
wiſe, into their propriety for the ſubje& 
of an evangelical miſſion. That theſe are 
the topics of reaſon, and the internal teſ- 
timonies of the divinity of a revelation, 
will evidently appear from a contrary 
ſuppoſition ; for ſhould any pretenders to 
inſpiration declare, that the wicked man 
would be rewarded with happineſs in 
another world, according to the evil he 
hath done in this life, and that the vir- 
tuous will be miſerable in proportion to 
the good he hath committed here, this 
repugnancy, with the firſt principles of 
Juitice, would be an ample refutation of 
what he advanced, and an infallible proof 

of an impoſture. | 
Again; when it 1s inſiſted upon, as an 
article of faith, or a doctrine of revela- 
tion, that the bread and wine in the 
euchariſt are actually changed into the 
real body and blood. of Chriſt: here, up- 
on the ſuppoſition of ſuch a change, rea- 
ſon could be no judge of the circumſtan- 
ces or manner of it, how, or which way 
it was done, if the revelation was ſilent 
upon theſe points; and, in this ſenſe, the 
tranſubſtantiation would be myſterious or 
incomprehenſible; but the underſtanding 
and external ſenſes are competent judges 
of the effect, or whether there is ſuch a 
change; here it may be examined whe- 
ther it includes any natural contradiction, 
or ſuppoſes the ſame body to be in dif- 
ferent places at the ſame time; here we 
can reaſon upon it, after the ſame man- 
ner as the Jews were commanded to do 
upon their wooden god; we can try the 
elements by our ſenſes, whether they have 
the appearance, the touch, and taſte of 
bread and wine; we can prove them by 
ſundry experiments; and if, from the re- 
port of all our ſenſes, they ſtill retain the 
properties of thoſe elements, have we not 
the ſame authority, and that authority 
was divine, for truſting to our ſenſes and 
underſtanding, and inferring, that they 
are the ſame bread and wine, after con- 
ſecration, with the elements from which 
they were taken, as the Jews had to con- 
clude that their idols, after they had been 
6 | | | 
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conſecrated and enſhrined, were till the 
ſame wood with the block f ich 
=_ were hewn ? Fane 
Hence this pretended tranſmutat; 
which flies ſo violently in the 22 
common ſenſe, and is charged with the 
molt ſhocking conſequences, cannot be a 


doctrine of revelation ; but the paſlage in 


holy writ from whence it is taken, muſt 
have a figurative or allegorical meaning; 
and, with this meaning, it will appear 
eaſy and natural, agreeable to the con- 
text and the intention of the author. 

Thus are we beholden to reaſon and 
common ſenſe for exploding this abſurd 
and blaſphemous doctrine; for reſtoring 
a divine inſtitution to its primitive pu- 
rity, and reſcuing our holy religion from 
ſuperſtitions as groſs as ever were prac- 
tiſed by the moſt ignorant and idolatrous 
Pagans. as 

Me are commanded to prove all things (1 
Theſſ.), and ro try the ſpirits, whether they 
be of God (1 John, iv.) ; but with what 
ſhall we prove them, or how ſhall this 
trial be made, unleſs it be by the under. 
ſtanding ? This, then, is the touchſlone 
which they muſt be brought to; and if 
they will not ſtand this teſt, they may be 


ſafely pronounced falſe and counterfeit, 


When any of our modern enthuſiaſts pre- 
ſume upon the gift of inſpiration; when 
they call their external fervours, holy 
energies, and confidently aſſure us that 
the Shechinah, or divine preſence, is in 
the tabernacle of their hearts, from the 
illuminations they perceive within them; 
ſhould no other argument be offered but 


what is thus locked up in the cloſet of 


their minds, and nothing tranſpire from 
thence, reaſon would be excluded from 
all examination ; for what judgment could 
be formed of experiences which cannot be 
deſcribed, of which no idea could be com- 
municated, fave to thoſe who had felt 
them ? we might, indeed, look upon them 
as travellers into an imaginary world, 
and ſuſpend our faith concerning their 
marvellous reports, but we could neither 
corfirm nor diſprove them. But, ſhould 
theſe internal workings of the ſpirit burſt 


forth at the door of their lips, and vent 


themſelves in ecſtatic ejaculations to the 
Deity, and unpremeditated diſcourſes to 
the people, then they would come within 
the cognizance of human reaſon, and af- 


ford ample matter for the meaneſt capa» - 


Citics to try what ſpirit they are of. | 
| d K l Should 


Sed. XIII. 


germ. III. EDWARD 
Should it then appear that they ſpeak 
with more than the tongue of angels, and 
+ no man ever did; ſhould they approve 
themſelves tö be the oracles of truth, and 
ay nothing unbecoming the Holy Spirit 
to utter, then he who hath ears to hear 
et him hear; let all men reſort to their 
thernacles and their oratories; let no 
word of theirs fall to the ground, but let 
erery ſyllable be written in letters of gold, 
ind faithfully preferved, as the ſacred 
records of heaven. | 

But ſhould their extemporaneous ha- 
nngues be a mere rhapſody of nonſenſe, 


tance, frequently falſe, and, ſometimes, 
inpious and blaſphemous ; ſhould they 
invoke the God of wiſdom with vain, 
fooliſh, and preſumptuous ſupplications, 
or approach the throne of the Almighty 
Sovereign of heaven and earth with ad- 
dreſſes which a rational being would be 
aſhamed to make or receive, from the 
loweſt of his fellow-creatures ; | 

Then out of their own mouths would 
they be condemned, and their own lips 
would prove them perverſe : then would 
reaſon have ſufficient teſtimonies to pro- 
nounce that they are dupes to their own 


yanity, that their zeal is without know- 


edge, that the ſpirit which works within 
them is a ſpirit of enthuſiaſtic madneſs, 
prattiſing illuſions upon their minds, 
palming upon them the moſt proſound 
gnorance for the ſublimeſt wiſdom, and 
giving utterance to their folly, and that 
tle ght within them is nothing but dark- 
nels, or the falſe glare of an ignis fatu- 
vw, wich their over-heated imaginations 
ſave kindled in their breaſts, 
lt is no wonder, that theſe flaming. bi- 
pots ſhould be ſo violent againſt reaſon, 
den reaſon is ſo ſtrong againſt them; 
ut let them take care how they diſmiſs 
er underſtandings, leſt they ſhould be 
emed beſide themſelves in thoſe things 
"ere they will not admit the uſe of it; 
id he who is out of his ſenſes in any one 
Punt, is certainly a diſordered perſon, 
wever rational he may acquit himſelf 
all others: theſe enthuſiaſts, therefore, 
a kind of Don, Quixotes in religion: 
ey may talk ſenſibly, and ſhew them- 
des men upon indifferent ſubjects, but, 
den upon religion, and their under- 
anding is fled, and they are taken with 
* of lunacy. 


Thus have [ endeavoured to make good 


an indigeſted chaos without form or ſub- 
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my ſecond obſervation, viz. That reaſon 
and common ſenſe are the proper judges 
of religious doctrines; for there are none 
ſo ſublime and myſterious but what are, 
in ſome part, on a level with our under- 
ſtanding, and there ir is a competent 
judge of them; and even in thoſe parts 
which are above our comprehenſion, 
though nothing can be aſcertained from 
their nature, yet an opinion may be 
formed of their credibility, from what is 
known of them, and from an enquiry 
into the knowledge and veracity of the 
perſons upon whole teſtimony they ſtand 
and there it is a ſufficient judge, not to 
determine, ſcientifically, whether the doc- 
trine be true or falſe, but to determine 
whether it be an object of our aſſent or 
diſſent; and though faith, founded upon 
ſuch evidences, may be ſtiled implicit, 
yet, as it is builded upon the be|t infor- 
mations that can be got, itis the moſt ra- 
tional faith that our imperfect nature will 
admit of; and, therefore, reaſon 1s, in 
every ſenſe, a proper teſt of religious ſub- 
jects. | TRY 

The third and laſt inference that I ſhall 
make upon the words of my text, 1s the 
neceſſity and advantage of remembrance 
or recollection in religious ſubjects; Bring 
it again to mind, O ye tranſgre/jors ! 

It is not enough to ſhew ourſelves men, 
by exerting our intellectual powers, in 


acquiring a rational conviction; but we 


mutt perſevere in the exerciſe of them, 
to retain that conviction. Religious and 
moral truths are rules of practice in daily 
uſe for adjuſting our conduct; and there- 
fore they ſhould be ſtrong and effective 
principles in the mind, always uppermoſt 
in our thoughts, and ready to offer them- 
ſelves to us upon every emergency ; for 
which end it 1s neceſſary to imprint them 
deeply on our hearts, and conſtantly re- 
new their impreſſion, by Gn out 
memories with them, and continually re- 
flecting upon them. 

Moſt of theſe practical truths are ax i- 
oms; there are rarely any mediums clearer 
than themſelves to prove them by, and 
they are generally ſo ſelf-evident, as not 
to need them ; ſo that if the mind be in 
a ſtate of conviction, they will be acxnow- 
ledged almoſt as ſoon as heard: men do 
not want ſo much a logician as a promp- 
ter, and reaſoning, eſpecially on common, 
moral or religious topics, is little more 
than a repetition or recollection of what 
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is known. The chief uſe in diſcourſing derſtanding ; it muſt be principally in 
on ſuch ſubjects, in exhibiting them in cumbent on us to exert ourſelves in the 
various lights, illuſtrating them by ex- application of it to theſe ſubjects. In or. 
amples, confirming them by different der, therefore, to raiſe ourſelves from the 
kinds of proofs, and expoling the abſur- flumbers of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition 
dities of their contraries, is to engage and we ſhould do well to have a remembran. 
detain the attention, to renew the know- cer, after the example of Philip, king of 
ledge of them, and imprint them upon Macedon, who might put us daily in 
the mind. It is eaſy to bring men to a mind that we are men, that we have the 
ſpeculative aſſent, or an indifferent acqui- uſe of rational faculties, and ſhould ſhew 
eſcence in theſe truths ; but the difficulty that we have the uſe of them upon eve 
hes in railing in them a thorough hearty occaſion; and, ſince God hath diſtin. 
conviction, in keeping it alive, and mak- guiſhed us for intclligent beings, we 
ing it influence their practice. | ought to diſtinguiſh ourſelves as ſuch, 
The memory is of itſelf naturally weak, and moſt eſpecially in thoſe things which 
and ſoon lets go any thing that is not of- relate to him. If it be our duty and our 
ten inculcated, or ſtrictly committed to its intereſt to conſider and ſhew ourſelves 
charge, and we frequently render it much men in all other reſpects, why mult re. 
weaker by our prejudices, partialities, and ligion alone be exempted from iti If 
paſſions ; preſent pleaſures or profits are reaſon makes us religious beings, hoy 
ſtrangely apt to engroſs the attention, and can it be ſuppoſed that religion ſhould 
ſuppreſs the little memory we have of duty make us the moſt irrational? If the ſer. 
that offers to rife up againſt them. Men vice of our Maker be our nobleſt em. 
do not err from natural ignorance, but ployment, why doth it not merit our no- 
from wilful forgetfulneſs ; they know what bleſt endowment? Or, why muſt we ſhey 
is right, but they will not think of it, ourſelves leſs than men, in that which wil 
they thruſt it from them. make us more than men? Who hath re- 
\ To do as aue wouldbe done by, is ſuch an quired this at our hands? Surely the God 
evident principle of equity, that every of wiſdom, who hath clothed us with this 
one ſubſcribes to it upon the firſt hear- wedding garment, will never expect that 
ing; and the reaſon, why it is not as we ſhould ſtrip ourſelves of it when we 
univerſally practiſed, is, becauſe it is ex- come into his preſence. This then 1s a 
cluded by other thoughts, and from want nakedneſs which we ought to be mol 
of being recollected or brought again to aſhamed of, and, inſtead of expoſing ou. 
mind, 1t 1s the ſame as if it never had ſelves before him, we ſhould rather cal 
been there, and is an inactive dead prin- upon the mountains to cover us, and tie t 
ciple within us. hills to fall on us. Let us, therefore, ir 
In like manner, an intelligent being above all things, take care how we offer 1 
could never be brought to offer the upon the altar of infinite wiſdom the kk In 
greateſt violence to his ſenſes, and ſtu- crifice of fools; and let us endeavour e 
pidly practiſe the groſſeſt abſurdities in recommend ourſelves to him, who 1s pure 7 
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religion, was he not intoxicated with the intelligence itſelf, by heightening the rt 10 
fumes of ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm, and ſemblance we bear of him, and worſup- ea 
determined to ſhut his eyes and ſleep up- ing him in ſpirit and in truth, F 
on his duty. | | , v 

To conclude : From the whole of what | It 
hath been obſerved in this diſcourſe, let SERMON IV. 


us conlider, that religion is a ſubject of On an Evil Conſcience. 
the higheſt importance; that it is the be- £0 

haviour of a creature to his Creator, or | AcrTs, xxiv. 16. 
of a rational being to the God of reaſon. Herein do 1 exerciſe myſelf, to have a cone 
Let us conſider, hkewiſe, what groſs ab- void of offence, towards God and te 
ſurdities and horrid impieties have been, men. | 

and may be introduced into . | : z 80 
worſhip; and, as it appears that reaſon is Wu men act againſt the 1 ** | 
2 competent judge and a proper telt of their conſcience, or its ene 5 
its doctrines, and that there is no ſecu- the mind, and it upbraids them for uy 
rity agaiuſt theſe corruptions but the un- when through any babitual contemp n 
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or diſobedience to its dictates, it is wea- 

ned out, and ceaſes from its admonitions 
and remonſtrances, then they have an evil 
or 2 bad conſcience : 
Or otherwiſe, when men act againſt, 
or forbear to act according to the ſenſe 
of their minds, .as to right or wrong; 
or when they have loſt all ſenſe of right 
and wrong, they have an evil or a bad 
conſcience, 

As a falſe jadgment of moral good and 
evil is the cauſe of an erroneous conſci- 
ence; ſo a falſe judgment of natural good 
and evil is the original cauſe of an evil 
conſcience : though it is impoſſible, in the 


teouſneſs and truth, ſhould, upon the 
whole, be unpleaſant or unprofitable; or, 
that the ways of iniquity and falſehood 
ſhould be agreeable or uſeful; yet we 
'may think otherwiſe, and this thought 
will be introductory of an evil conſcience : 
when we have in our imagination divorced 
intereſt from virtue, and miſery from 
vice, and joined together what are really 


fumbling-block in our way which we 
cannot get over; then we have raifed 
diſtractions in our minds, and made the 
two ſtrongeſt principles in human nature 
to pull contrary ways; and, if they be 
not reconciled, the ſenſe of intereſt will 
generally prevail over that of duty, and 
compel us to act againſt the latter. 

Thus, when men have judged one 
thing to be their duty, and another their 
intereſt, they have brought themſelves 
into that miſerable condition of approv- 
ing what is beſt, and doing what 15 worſt, 
our or in the, Scripture language, They have 
is pur /! a lavu in their members to war againſt 
the r. e Lare of their minds, bringing them into 
orup N ti vity 10 the Jawy of fin. (Rom. vii. 23.) 

For then the good which conſcience 
would, they do not; and the evil which 
* would not, that they do. 

Hence, the want of Knowledge is the 
root ot an evil as well as of an erroneous 
Gnſcience ; and the principal difference 
between them is, we are ignorant of our 
natural intereſt in the ofie, and of mo- 
ral truth in the other; in the lat, indeed, 
when we are miſtaken concerning truth, 
conſeience is not privy to it, and we act 
cording to its ſenſe upon the mind, ſo 
that we are in no other fault, but of mak - 


conſcit! 
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or KY mg 2 wrong judgment: but in the falſe 
temp! ouuon of intereſt, conſcience diflents 
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nature of things, that the ways of righ- 


fartheſt aſunder, then we have laid a 
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from and proteſts againſt it, ſo that here 
we commit a double crime; we act not 
only without the knowledge of our inte- 
reſt, but againſt the knowledge of our 
duty ; and it is a mighty aggravation, 
that we are conſcious of doing wrong, 
we ſin with our eyes open, and fly in the 
face of guilt. 

The great objects of the underſtand- 
ing, are intereſt and right; what is right 
in moſt ordinary cafes, is indeed plain and 
obvious; it is the common ſenſe of man- 
kind, the abayfaring man, though a fool, 
cannot err therein; here the whole buſi- 
neſs of the underſtanding is to aſcertain 
our intereſt ; and this is readily done from 
the ſenſe of right, for it 1s a very eaſy 
and natural concluſion, that what is right 
muſt be profitable, and what 1s wrong, 
prejudicial; and if we would reſt here, 
and put an implicit faith in this conſider- 
ation, we could not err, but ſhould have 
knowledge enough ; we ſhould be able to 

2concile our duty to our intereſt, which 
is the one ching needful for preſerving 
harmony in our minds, and conſiſtency in 
our actions, and for ſecuring our preſent 
and future welfare ; but our misfortune, 
or rather our fault, is, we are apt to let go 
this clue, and to bewilder ourſelves in the 
mazes of apparent intereſt; for all things 
approach towards us with a fair external 
ſhew, and ſeem to profter ſome good to 
us; our appetites and paſſions ſolicit us 
with their gratifications, every fancy hath 
its charm, every vice hath its temptation, 
and allures us with ſome preſent pleaſure 
or profit; intemperance holds out to us 
ſenſual delights, and promiſes to drown 


our cares and raiſe our ſpirits ; and in- 


juſtice holds forth the gilded bait of lucre 
in the faireſt point of view, and flatters 
us with ſecrecy and impunity : amidſt this 
infinite variety of propoſals, if we do not 


take our ſenſe of right and wrong as our 


guide, and try eng this touchſtone, it 
is great odds but we make a wrong 
choice, and provoke our conſcience to 
confront us with its obligations; and if 
we do not know our intereſt, that will 
make us know our duty, and though it 
may not be able to enforce 1ts practice, 
it will make us rue the neglect of it; and 
this is what we call an evil conſcience, not 
becauſe it is in itſelf evil, but from the 
evils it brings with it; for, from the diſ- 
treſs it is in, and the relu æancies and op- 
poſitions it makes, it is a continual tor- 
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ment and plague to us, and therefore it 
15 more properly ſtiled a troubled con- 
ſcience. | 

The acting againſt conſcience, is ſome- 
times called a violation of it, becauſe it 
is a proſtitution of it to evil purpoſes, or 
putting a force upon it, and breaking 
through all its ties of honour and duty: 
it is alto called a defilement of conſcience, 
as it is a debaſement of its ſenſe of virtue, 
a pollution or contamination of the heart, 
and making it a link for foul and vitious 
thoughts, 

But there alſo is a ſpecies of conſcience, 
which is called evil from its own intrin— 
fic badneſs, and that is, when it is de- 


ficient in its office, and diſabled from diſ- 


charging its natural functions, and there- 
fore it is, more juſtly ſpeaking, a bad ra- 
ther than an evil conſcience; when men 
have proſpered in an habitual courſe of 
iniquity, and conſcience hath been long 
inſulted and trampled upon, then it will 


at length become ſilent and ſtupid, the 


mind will to all appearance have loſt its 
ſenſe of right and wrong, and feel no 
conſciouſneſs of ſhame or guilt; this is, 
what 1s ſometimes called an hardened 
heart, or a callous conſcience, or, to uſe 
the expreſſion of St, Paul, a conſcience 
feared as it were with a hot iron. 


But though conſcience may be thus 


filenced for a time, and the ſinner unmo- 
leſted triumph in his fins, yet it may be 
juſtly queſtioned, whether it can be to- 
tally ſubdued and deſtroyed ; when it is 
wearied out with frunleſs chiding, it may 
lay itſelf down to reſt, but its ſleep will 
not be unto death: at certain ſeaſons it 
will rouſe from its ſlumber, and reaſſume 
its priſtine office and power. 

When the gay flattering ſcenes of va- 
nity are paſſed away and ſucceeded by 
infamy and diſtreſs, then the prodigal be- 
gins to reflect upon his paſt conduct, his 
ſins fly in his face, and his conſcience 


comes forth like a ſtrong man awakened 
from his trance, and will atone for its paſt 


remiſſneſs by its preſent intention; or, 
like an elaſtic body, which having been 
long bent againſt its nature, will, when 
looſed, fly with as much violence the con- 
trary way: ſtruck, therefore, with, the 
ſenſe of guilt, the ſinner will fink under 
the terrors of his own mind, 
When the ſons of Jacob, through their 
hatred to their brother Joſeph, had pur- 


poſed to kill him, they were diverted 
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feigned ſtory of his having been killed by 


Sect. XIII. 


from it by a fortunate opportunity, Which 
at that inſtant preſented itſelf to them of 
ſelling him to ſome itinerant Iſhmaelites 
who happened to be paſſing that way: 
whilſt things went on proſperouſly with 
them, and their father gave credit to their 


wild beaſts, they felt no remorſe for thi; 
unnatural treatment of their brother; but 
ſome years after, when there was a ſore 
famine in Canaan, and they being ſent 
down to buy corn in Egypt for their {uſ. 
tenance, were taken up for ſpies, and 
committed to priſon, then their heart 
{mote them, and they ſaid one to another, 
We were very guilty concerning our bro. 
ther, in that we ſaw the anguiſh of his 
ſoul, and he beſought us, and we would 
not hear him; therefore is this diſtreſz 
come upon us, and behold his blood is re. 
quired of us : their guilt, like ſome cor. 
poreal maladies, which lurk in the blood 
till ſickly ſeaſons bring them forth, laid 
perdue in their minds, till theſe afflictiom 
came upon them; then it broke out, aul 
every circumſtance of their cruelty tg. 
wards him appeared as freſh in their ne. 


| 

: 

mories, as it it had been but jult done; 
his cries ſounded in their ears and pierced 
their hearts, and they charged themſelye, J 
not only with ſelling him for a ſlave, bu l 
for the conſequences of that ſlavery, l 
which, from the miſgivings of ther . 
minds, they concluded mult be dead, t 
and that the vengeance of the Almighty h 
had now overtaken them for it. | ri 

From this piece of hiſtory we ny 

learn, that a wicked man is never ſecur WW 
from a guilty conſcience ; and it is ye! uf 
worth obſerving, how terribly the hout 2 
of ſin is divided againſt itſelf, when h th 
members are ſo far from truſting ot co 
another, that they cannot truſt ther. pr 
ſelves: let their crimes be ever ſo ſecret on 


committed, their own hearts muſt be pi 
to them; and theſe accomplices Wu 
without any reward, impeach then! 
guilty perſon needs no accuſer ; his 
ſcience will do this office to himſelf, * 
ſometimes to the world ; for there ® 
many inſtances of conſcience arreſting 
criminal, dragging him forth to ju 
extorting a confeſſion of his villany, 1 
forcing him to ſeek for exemplary pus 
ments from without, as a relief front 
pangs he endures within: Michah 
faith the wiſe man, condemned by her oa 


| | __ 
witneſs, is very timorous, and being & 
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with conſcience, always forecaſteth evil 
things. (Wild. xv. 11.) The conſcious 
wretch is haunted with the ſpectres that 
his troubled imagination conjures up be- 
fore him; he ſtartles at every noiſe; 
thinks every whiſper 18 fraught with the 
tale of his wickedneſs, and that the fin- 
ger of ſcorn is continually pointing at 
him: every thing alſo ſeems to be hung 


underſtanding ſerves, like a glimmering 


d taper, only to ſhew the diſmal ſcene, and 
ty render its horrors more vilidle, : 

r, The ſtory of Beſſus, a native of Pzonia 
0- in Greece, comes as well authenticated to 
his us, as any thing in ancient profane hiſ- 
114 tory, and hath always been received as 
el an indiſputable fact. (Plut. de Numinis 


Vind.) It is this in ſhort: 
. His neighbours ſeeing him one day ex- 


00 tremely earneſt in pulling down ſome birds 
aid neſts near his houſe, and paſſionately deſ- 
ns troying their young, could not help tak- 
and ing notice of it, and upbraided him for 
to- his ill nature and cruelty; to which he 
me. replied, that he could not bear them, they 
e: were always twitting him with the mur- 
reed der of his father: this execrable villany 
Ives had lain concealed for many years and 
bat never been ſuſpected, and in all probabi- 
very, lity, would never have come to light, had 
thet not he avenging fury of conſcience, by 
end, theſe extraordinary means, drawn a pub- 
15 lc acknowledgment of it from the par- 
ncide's own mouth. 
\ mij The wicked, ſays the prophet Iſaiah, 
ſecur BR are lite the troubled ſea, whoſe waves caſ? 
3 well up mire and dirt, foaming out their own 
hou ſoame there is no peace, ſays my God, to 
en b the wicked ; (Iſaiah, lvii. 20, 21.) for his 
g conſcience, like Micaiah to Ahab, never 
then- propheſieth good concerning him, but 
ecrei only evil continually; Aud the ſpirit of a 
1 aan, ſaith Solomon s Can bear his infirm 
s Wh ties, but a wounded ſpirit who can bear ? 


em; | 
15 cor 
H, an 
ere A 


turned into weakneſs, and that which 
lupporteth every thing, wants itſelf a 
lupport, where ſhall we find it ? 


ting l And as there is no bearing an evil con- 
juli ſcience, ſo there is no flying from it; 
ny, 0 hen it ſeizes us, ſhould we ſay to it, 
pub % thou found me, O my enemy ? It wuill 
from anſwer as Elijah did to Ahab, I have found 


1 
ber Ke. 
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thee, becauſe thou haſt fold thyſelf to do evil. 
(1 Kings, xxi, 20.) | 

And again, there 1s no ſhaking off this 
Mer of conſcience, it lays fait hold of 
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with the gloomineſs of his ſoul, while his 


(Prov. xviii. 14.) When our ſtrength is 
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us, it lies down with us, and ſtings us in 
our ſleep, it riſes with us, and preys up- 
on our vitals; hence, ancient moraliſts 
compared an evil conſcience to a vulture 
feeding upon our liver, and the pangs that 
are felt under the one to the throws of the 
other ; ſuppoſing, at the ſame time, the 
vulture's hunger to be infatiable, and this 
entrail to be molt exquiſitely ſenſible of 
pain, and to grow as faſt as it is devour- 
ed: this, truly, mult be allowed to be as 
ſtrong a repreſentation of the molt lin- 
gering, as well as the moſt acute corpo- 
real pains as can be drawn; yet, ſtrong 
as it is, it falls greatly ſhort of the an- 
guiſh of a guilty conſcience; and indeed 
it is not in the power of the imagination, 
when at reſt, to conceive the horrors 
which itſelf when troubled can raiic, or 
the tortures it can put us to. 

But it is now time to turn from this 
dreary ſcene, to the more pleaſing view 
of a good conſcience, which is the laſt 
thing we propoſed to treat of, and may 
be deſcribed in the following manner. 

When no opportunities or means have 
been omitted tor acquiring the knowledge 
of good and evil, when the natural pow- 
ers of the mind have been cheriſhed aud 
ſtrengthened, and a lively ſenſe of duty 
is ever preſent with us, and influencing 
our whole conduct: or, in other words, 

When the mind, upon a review of our 
paſt life, is conſcious of no diſobedience 
to its judgment enlightened to the belt 
of our abilities, and feels a cheerful rea- 
dineſs to follow it in our future behavi- 
our, then we have a good conſcience, or 
a conſcience void of otience. 

Or again, from our explanation of the 
two other kinds of conſcience, it may be 
deſcribed negatively in a more conciſe 
manner, vg. | 

When we have neither an erroncous, 
nor an evil or bad conſcience; or have 
acted neither without nor againſt know- 
ledge, then we have a good conſci- 
ence. | | | 
There are three kinds of a good con- 
{ſcience : | 
The firſt is an entire perfect conſcience, 
void of every offence, both in knowledge 
and practice. 

But ſince it is morally impoſſible for 
finite and frail beings to have committed 
no errors of judgment, nor to have 
ſwerved in the leait from their duty, or 
to have arrived to a complete ſtate of im- 
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peccability ; ſo no man can be ſaid to 
have this conſcience. 

Secondly, Men in the ſame ſenſe that 
they may be called good, may be ſaid to 
have a good conſcience ; that is, if they 
have fallen into no groſs errors upon mo- 
ral ſubjects, if they have contracted no 
vitious habits, indulged no criminal ex- 
ceſies, nor can Charge themſelves with 
any flagrant violations of duty, or any 
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other _— than what mankind are in- 


cident to, from the general infirmity of 
their nature, and have alſo repented of 
theſe : then they have a ſound mind, and 
a ſound heart, and may be ſaid, humanly 
ſpeaking, vo have a conſcience word of of 
fence towards God and towards man. 

Laſtly, When the infatuated enthuſiaſt, 
or ſuperſtitious bigot, is convinced of his 
errors; or when profligate ſinners turn 
irom their iniquities and become ſincere 

penitents, and their conſciences approve 
of their reformation, and their minds be- 
ing eaſed of their guilt ſpeak peace to 
them; then they alſo may be ſaid to have 
a good conſcience, 5 

This indeed is the loweſt degree of a 
good conſcience; it is negatively good, 
that 15, it is not an evil conſcience; the 
mind is not troubled; its calmneſs, like- 
wiſe, may ſeem the more agreeable for 
coming after a ſtorm; and it may be ele- 
vated with tome ſudden tranſports of joy, 
from being hghtened of the burden, with 
which it was oppreſſed. 

But the other kind of a good conſci- 
ence hath a ſettled complacency and per- 
manent gladneſs of heart; which is true 
ſelf- enjoy ment and ſolid happineſs; and 
which we may call our own, both as it is 
of our own acquiſition, and as it is inſe— 
parable from us: all other things are un- 
certain and precarivus to us; they are 
ſabjected to time and chance; many un- 


foreſeen accidents may happen to break 


the beſt concerted ſchemes, and we can 
attain to no- more than a probability in 
externals: even virtue itſelf cannot en- 
ſure them to us: temperance is the na- 
tural means for health and long life: and 
riches are the wages of induſtry and fru- 
gality, that is, they will probably help us 
to them, but they can give us no abſo- 
lute ſecurity, either for their attainment 
or poſſeſſion: many things may occur to 
interrupt the temperate man's health and 
ſlonten his days; and riches may never 
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come, or being come, may ſoon take 
wing and fly away. 

But internal health and wealth are the 
ſure rewards of virtue: Though the race 
is not to the ſwift, nor the batile to the 
ftrong, nor bread to men of underſtanding, 
nor favour to men of ſrill (Eecleſ. ix. 11,); 
yet peace and ſatis faction of mind are 
always to a good man. 

This 15 a never failing event; and we 
may ſay with much more reaſon than Ti. 
moleon the ſon of Conon did, when he 
boaſted of his ſucceſſes in the wars, That 
here fortune hath no ſhare. — Job held fal 
his integrity, even Satan himſelf could 
not wreſt it from him, though he had 
ſtripped him of every thing elſe; and 
holding this, he ſecured the riches of his 
mind, and caſily {ſupported him!elt under 
all his other loſies. | 

When conſcience ſmiles, all nature 

ſympathizes with it, and ſeems to dance 
for joy: A good man is ſatisfied from hin- 
ſe! (Prov. xiv. 14.) ; he hath an inex- 
hauſtible fund of contentment, which 
ſoetens every condition of life: though 
he appears to have nothing, yet he mak- 
eth himſelf rich, and poſlte#-tn all things, 
and out of the good treaſures of his heart 
he can furniſh himſelf with a continual 
feaſt. | . 

What are external honours but empty 
titles and ridiculous pageantries, if there 
be no internal vorth, and we are vile in 
our own ſight? Or, if this world's goods 
flow in upon us with a full tide, and we 
are advanced like Haman above all the 
princes of the earth, yet, if our conſci- 
ence, like Mordecai, bow not down, or 
do reverence to us, all theſe things will 
avail us nou ht. 

Though ten thouſand tongues ſhould 
chant our praiſes, they would ſound un- 
harmonious in our cars, if conſcience join 
not in the choir ! i 

Wealth, ſtrength, and proſperity are 
relative goods, and dependant upon the 
ſtate of the mind; if this be fickly and 
poor, they will be like delicious daintes 
to a diſtempered perſon : they will offend 
the loathing ſtomach, and mock the Vi 
tiated palate. 

But when the mind is luſty and ſtrong, 
when it hungers and thirſts after righte- 
ouſneſs, then it hath a true reli of 
things, and is filled with good: a good 
conſcience is the ſalt which . 
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other bleflings, and gives us a true taſte 
or zeſt to them. | 

Laſtly, to conclude this head ; he that 
hath inſtructed himſelf in the knowledge 
of his duty, and acted according to this 
knowledge to the utmoſt of his power, 
hath done all that is required of him; and 
therefore God hath done all that 1s pro- 
per for him, he hath made the world for 
him, and ſet it in his heart; his conſci- 
ence is as a ſolid rock, upon which his 
houſe being built, ſtands immoveable 
amidit the floods of affliction, and the 
ſtorms of adverſity. 

Thus I have gone through what I pro- 
poſed upon this ſubject, by ſhewing what 
conſcience is, explaining the nature of it 
in general, and treating at large of the 
ſeveral kinds of it; I will therefore con- 
clude with {ome few practical inferences, 


that have occurred to me from the fore- 


going heads. 5 

It hath been already obſerved to you, 
that as conſcience is a diſänct principle 
from the underſtanding, and implicitly 
takes what that delivers to it, and makes 
it obligatory upon us, we ought to be ex- 
tremely careful in forming our judgment, 
and take all poſſible pains to make it a 
ſure guide to conſcience; ſince miſtakes 
of this kind are of a very fatal tendency, 
rendering the laws of our. minds incon- 
ſiſtent with the laws of God, and making 


conſcience give a ſanction to folly, fali- 


hood, and vice, 

To this obſervation give me leave to 
ſubjoin, that ſince conſcience, whether 
well or ill adviſed, continues to act in the 
ſame manner, trying us by the rule which 
it hath inſtituted, whatever that rule may 
be; and ſince it is difficult for any one 
under the influence of an erroneous con- 
ſcience to diſtinguiſh it from a good con- 
ſcience, we ought to be continually re- 
Viewing and re-examining our moral prin- 
ciples, zor we have no other means of 
Utlcovering the obhquity of our rule, and 
extricating ourſelves from the moſt deplo- 
rable ſtate of being under an obligation 
to do evil, or of being conſcientiouſſy 


wicked and devoutly impious: conſider, 


likewiſe, that when menare the moſt ſan- 
gune of their being in the direct road to 
-aven, and have been taking more pains 
tan is neceſſary for carrying them 
taither, what a dreadful diſappointment 
it mult be, to find themſelves irrecover- 
ably loſt through their own ignorance, 
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being righteous overmuch, when you do 


and to have been labouring all their life- 
time, only to get into the paradife of 
fools. 

Again, ſecondly, Since our moſt gra- 
cious Creator hath vouchſafed to furniſh 
us with the knowledge of the common 
ſocial duties of life, and piven a ſure 
guide to conſcience in theſe things, let us jp 
learn the value of this knowledge, and * 
infer the neceſſity of its application to if 
practice; and ſince God hath taken care 
that we ſhall not act without knowledge, 3 
let us take care that we do not act againſt 35 # 
it; and ſince he hath made the road of 9 
our duty ſmooth and eaſy, let us not 
throw any obſtacles in our own way, or if 
lay any temptations before us to draw us 
out of it, but let us ever embrace it as 
an unexceptionable maxim, that what 1s 
our duty mult be our intereſt. 

Thirdly, Let us give all diligence to 
get the knowledge of that part of our 
duty, which God hath only thought fit to 
lay the means of before us: confider that 
it is the proper employment and glory of 
a rational creature, to und-rſtand the will 
of his Creator, and to ſerve him in truth: 
be not afraid, therefore, of being over- 
wiſe in this reſpect; here can be no ex- 
ceſs; there is nothing which can better | 
deſerve your time and your pains, and“ 
this wiſdom is more precious than rubies z 
all the things you can defire, are not to 
be compared with it; it will preſerve you 


from the mazes of enthuſiaſm and ſuper- 


ſtition, and conduct you ſafely into the 


ways of righteouſneſs, and into the midſt 


of the paths of true religion and piety. 

And, laſtly, When conſcience hath got 
wiſdom for its guide, then follow it | 
wherever it leads ;. there 15 no danger of q 


what is right; when you have done all 
you can, you will do no more than what 
you ought to do; you may be too remiſs, 
but you cannot be too intenſe in ſecuring 
the teſtimony of your mind, or too buſy 
in exerciſing yourſelf to have a conſcience 
void of offence, when the voice of your 
mind is the voice of God, and you are 
really as perfect as you appcar to yourſelf 
to be: other pleaſures, like flowers, will 
fade upon the gathering, but the ſatisfac- 
tion of a good conſcience glows 1n your 
boſom ; it will yield a plcaiant odour in | 
all the ſeaſons of life, and even bloſſom . 
in the grave: it heightens the bloom of f 
youth, iavigorates manhood, is the crown j| 
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of glory to the hoary head, and in the 
laſt concluding ſcene, when you are 
drawing off the ſtage of life, the well 
grounded couſciouſneſs of having acted 
your part well, will attend you with its 
plaudit, and ſupport you with the ailu- 
race of that moſt welcome eulogy of thy 
Maſter, Well#one, thou goed and faiihful 
ſervant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 


S ERM ON V. 


On doing to Others, as we wiſh they 
ſhould do unto us. 


MATT. vii. 12. 
All things whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do 
do you, do ye even ſo to them. 


LAIN practical moral precepts, which 

inculcate our duty and promote the 
peace and welfare of mankind, are never 
unſeaſonable topics of diicourſe : and 
there is no one which can contribute more 
to theſe ends, than this in my text ; for 
which reaſon, it hath been diſtinguiſned 


by the honourable title of the golden rule 
of life. | by 


Without any farther preface or apolo- 
gy, therefore, | will treat of it in the 


following manner : 

I. I will inquire into the nature and 
extent of this rule. 85 8 

II. I will lay before you the uſes and 
advantages of it; and, 

III. I will exhort and recommend the 
practice of it. 

Firſt, then, this precept is founded on 
two ſelf- evident principles of equity: viz. 

That all things ſhould be treated agree- 
ably to their nature; and that juſtice 
hath no reſpect of perſons. 

The univerſality of the firſt, renders 
this precept applicable to creatures of 
diſferent ſpecies: for ſince it is manifeſt, 
that all naturally deſire to be dealt with 
according to what they are, every one 
may learn from his own deſires, that he 
ought to deal with others in the ſame 
manner. : | 

The other principle ſeems to be con- 
fined to the individuals of the ſame 
ſpecies, and teaches us that all who par- 
take of the ſame common nature, are en- 
titled to the ſame common treatment: 
or, when all other circumſtances remain 
the ſame, mere perſonal difference can 
make no alteration ; and it matters not, 
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whether it is I, thou, or he, who is con- 
cerned ; but what is juſt and fit for an? 
one perſon to do or defire, is juſt and fit 


tor all or any part of mankind in the ſame 
circumſtances, 


The words indeed of my text are more 
general, aud command us to do not only 
what is juſt and fit, but all things whatſo- 
ever we could wiſh that men ſhould do r 
us : but yet they muſt be underſtood in 
ſuch a ſenſe, as to be conſiſtent with 
and deducible from, the aforementioned 
maxims. e 


To preſerve, therefore, this conſiſtency 


and dependeney, they muſt be conſidered, 


either as a precept of impartial juſtice, or 
as a rule for proving and correcting our 
deſires. 

If they are conſidered as a precept or 
impartial juſtice, the words, whatſeever Je 
abbuld that men ſhould do to you, muſt be 
taken in a limited ſenſe ; it muſt be the 
deſire of reaſon, and not of will and 
paſſion : for a man may covet all the 
riches in the world, and wiſh his neigh- 
bour would give him his whole ſubſtance ; 
yet it would be a very extraordinary in- 
junction which obliged him, for that 
reaſon, to part with all he hath, and give 
it to his neighbour: this would be wrong, 
and impracticable; it would be wrong, 
becauſe it would be going from one ex- 
treme into the other, and impoveriſhing 
himſelf and family; and it would be im- 
practicable, becauſe the excels of feltith 
defires, would neceſſarily prevent ſuch 


ſocial extravagancies ; and, therefore, 


when theſe words are deſigned as a per- 
fect rule of juſtice, they mult be under» 
ſtood in this limited ſenſe: Al] things 
auba!ſorver, that are fit and reaſonable to 
deſire from others, do ye unto them. 

But, ſecondly, This precept may be 


conſidered as a commodious rule for 


proving and rectifying our deſires; and 
then it may be taken in its utmoſt lati- 
tude: thus for example, whatever ye 
avould that men ſhould do to you, {ce whe- 
ther you be willing, or whether it be 


proper to do the ſame to others; or try 


your deſire, by ſuppoſing it another's, 


and examine whether it would be then 
right in you to comply with it; and if 


upon this ſcrutiny, you find it to be ex- 
orbitant, infer that the deſire, whatſoever 
it be, is in itſelf exceſſive, and conſe- 
quently ought to be lowered; and ſo re- 


peat the trial, till your expectations _ 
| com- 
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jances coincide: then you may 
233 that the deſire is modeſt 
and natural, and the proper rule for your 
behaviour to others. 
Or, in other words, bring your deſires, 
whatever they be, to the balance of 
juſtice, and weigh them againſt your in- 
clinations, to ſatisfy the fame deſires in 
another: if your deſires preponderate, 
they are ſelfiſh and ſordid, you are too 
much on your own fide, and too little on 
your neighbour's ; you mult, therefore, 
take from this ſcale and add to the other, 
till they are brought to an equilibrium; 
then, as you will deſire no more than you 
are willing to give, your ſelf-love and 
ſocial affections will be duly balanced. 

Theſe are the natural and obvious 
conſtructions of the words of my text. 

But it is neceſſary to obſerve farther 
upon this laſt part, that there is a ſubſtitu- 
tion of ourſelves in the place of our 
neighbour, and of our neighbour in our 
place, implied in it. ; 

And as theſe ſubſtitutions are ſubje& 
to ſome reſtrictions, and ſhould be made 
ſometimes in an unlimited and ſometimes 
in a partial manner, it will be neceſſary 
to deſcribe and explain them. 

It is an univerſal true propoſition, and 
deducible from our firſt principle of 
juſtice, that what any beings may reaſon- 
ably defire from any other, of whatever 
different kind they be, it would be juſt 
for them to do to thoſe others, were they 
to change natures and conditions; but 
though this is univerſally true, it is not 
univerſally practicable; ſince we know 


very little of the conſtitution of other 


animals, we muſt have very imperfect 
ideas of their wants or powers, and there- 
fore cannot readily put ourſelves in their 
places. In one or two particular inſtances 
indeed, where the ſymptoms of their 
wants and feelings are ſo ſtrong, that we 
can eaſily imagine ſomething analogous 

to them in ſat wht there the ſuppoſi- 
tion of what we ſhould feel, were we in 
their condition, may be of uſe in direct- 
ing us how to act by them; but in ge- 
neral, no complete rule of action can be 
formed from this kind of tranſpoſition : 
the change, therefore, of perſons, more 
properly belongs to the human ſpecies ; 
and as it is appropriated to it in my text, 
aubatſoe wer ye would that men ſhould do 
auto gau, we ſhall conſider them as de- 
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ſigned ſolely for promoting juſtice and 


equity among mankind. 


From our participation of one common 


nature, we are either in the ſame cir- 
cumſtances with our brother, or can 
readily imagine ourſelves in them; and 
from thence, can render ourſelves at all 
times competent judges of equity in moſt 
caſes that can happen between us. 

We are in the ſame circumſtances with 
our brother, in all things which are com- 
mon and preſent to us both, or which 
immediately flow from the natural parity 
of mankind ; and this natural parity is 


very extenſive ; for we are all placed in 


the ſame order of beings, are the ſame 
kind of rational and corporeal animals, 
and nearly reſemble one another in our 
underſtanding, will, and affections: food, 
raiment, and habitation, with other ex- 
ternals, are the common neceſſaries and 
conveniencies of human life; we are all 
ſubject to the ſame terms of mortality, and 
to the ſame kind of diſeaſes and infirmi- 
ties; we are fellow-members of ſociety, 
mutually obliged to, and reciprocally de- 
pendent upon one another; and, laſtly, 
our intereſt conſiſts in the ſame things, 


and is to be purſued by the ſame courſes. 


From all which it follows, that one and 
all have the ſame laws of nature, and the 
ſame rules of conduct; in thoſe circum- 
ſtances therefore, where our wants and 
feelings are mutual and general, the de- 
ſires of the individual are the deſires oſ 
the whole ſpecies, and every man is the 
true repreſentative of his neighbour, and 
the epitome of all mankind. Here the 
change of perſons alone is ſufficient; if 
we aſk ourſelves what we expect from 
others, the anſwer is general, and a full 
recital of our duty to them; or, if we in- 
quire what we ought to do to them, we 
ſhall find an exact detail of our expedcta- 
tions from them, and their duty to us: 
thus, in all deciſions of property, and in 
all caſes where the relations are equal or 
co-ordinate, as between man and man, 
between fellow citizens, neighbours, or 
brethren, it is no matter who are the in- 
dividuals, for there is no difference of 
circumſtances; the claims and rules of 


equity are on both ſides the ſame; and 


conſequently will be ſo to us, whomſoever 
we perſonate. 

But, beſides theſe general circum- 
ſtances which affect all who are in them 
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at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner, 
or in which the relative and correlative 
are equally placed ; there are circum- 
ſtances which, though common to all, 
are not equally preſent to all, or which 
make one individual differ from another 
at the ſame time, or from himſelf at diffe- 
rent times. 

The general calamities incident to 
human nature, do not come to all in the 
ſame degree, or at the ſame time; ſome 
are viſited with ſickneſs, poverty, or ad- 
verſity, when others enjoy health, plenty, 
or proſperity: there are, likewiſe, ſubor- 
dinate relations and various dependencies, 
reſulting from natural or political inſtitu- 
tions, from different occupations, ages, 
and unequal diviſions of property: in all 
theſe diverſities of circumſtances, there 


are different rules of conduct or manners, 


peculiar to each of them; and the duties 
and expectations are not the ſame in one 
as they are in the other: in caſes, there- 
fore, where any of theſe unequal circum- 
ſtances or ſabordinate relations are con- 
cerned, there muſt be a tranſpoſition of 
conditions, as well as of perſons; and 
then what would appear juſt for us to do 
or deſire upon the ſuppoſition of both 
theſe changes, that we are to deſire or do 
in our preſent ſtate: thus, for inſtance, 
whatever treatment any perſon, ſuppoſ- 
ing he was ſon or ſervant, ſhould think it 
reaſonable to receive from his father or 
maſter, the ſame he is to give to his ſon 
or ſervant; and the ſon is to give that 
honour to his father, or the ſervant that 
obedience to his maſter, which he, ſup- 
poſing he was father or maſter, ſhould 
think himſelf entitled to. 

And again, whatever aſſiſtance we 
ſhould judge reaſonable to expect, were 
we in any diſtreſs, from perſons in our 
preſent circumſtances, that we ought to 
reach out to perſons in the ſame diſtreſs; 
and whatever offices of humanity, were 


we in affluent circumſtances, we ſhould 


judge it incambent upon us to do to per- 
ſons in our preſent afflictions; to theſe we 
ſhould conſine our expectations, from 
perſons in thoſe circumſtances. 

Theſe are the tranſpoſitions which are 
neceſſary to be made, for the due obſerva- 
tion of this precept : the firſt is only a 


change of perſons; the other a change of 


perſons and conditions: but in berth, the 
ſubſtitution is natural, and the inferences 
juſt: if we only change perſons, what 
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was our duty or our expectations before. 
remain the ſame aſterwards ; or, if there 
be a change of perſons and conditions it 
15 only of ſuch conditions as are contwmory 
to mankind, in which we may probably 
have been; or, if we have not, from the 
ſameneſs of our nature, and from our ob. 
ſervations upon our fellow. creatures, we 
are ſo well acquainted with them, that by 
imagining ourſelves in them, we ſhall ac. 
quire a competent knowledge of the du- 


ties reſulting from them. 


Thus I have endeavoured to explain 
the nature and extent of the precept con- 
tained in my text. | 


I ſhall now proceed to the ſecond thing 


propoſed, viz. to lay before you the uſes 


and advantages of it. 

The firſt advantage that I ſhall men- 
tion is, that it is a moſt comprehenſive 
rule, contaming the whole duty of man to 
his neighbour, and is applicable to every 
occurrence in ſocial life. All the com- 


mandments in the ſecond table are com- 


prized in this, T halt love thy neighbour 


as thyſelf, that is, thou ſhalt conſider him 


as another ſelf, and do to him as thou 


wouldſt be done by. 


Secondly, This precept is adapted to 


all capacities; every one knows what his 
expectations are from mankind, and from 
thence can readily inform himſelf what 


mankind expect from him; and as he is 


conſcious of his natural parity with his 
fellow-creatures, and well-verſed in the 
conditions of human life, he cannot but 
be ſenſible that he ſhould do to them, as 
he would they ſhould do to him: the 
juſtice of this rule lies level to the mean- 
eſt underllanding ; it is acknowledged by 
all; nay, it 1s not only acknowledged, 
it is felt by all; for it is conſtantly ac- 
companied with a ſenſe of duty, or a con- 
ſciouſneſs of an obligation, which riſes in 
us as it were by inſtinct, and ſeems to be 
the impulſe of Providence, to quicken us 
to the obſervance of it, Aſk the molt 
illiterate perſon, whether he ſhould not do 
to others as he would be done by, and he 


will not heſitate a moment in his anſwer ; 
he is immediately ſtruck with the truth, 
and feels himſelf ſtrictly bound to con- 


form to it: the moſt ſelfiſh and ſordid 
wretch, likewiſe, who hath been prevail: 
ed upon by ſome lucrative views to act 
againſt this rule, is ſo conſcious of its 
rectitude and univerſal- approbation, that 


he dares not avow his own practices, and 
ſtands 
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tands convicted in his own mind of his 
iniquities: there cannot, therefore, be a 
clearer demonſtration of the importance 
or this divine precept, than the prepara- 
tion which our all-juſt Creator hath 
thought fit to make for the practice of it, 
by inſpiring every breaſt with an intuitive 
knowledge of it, and placing ſuch a ſtrong 
bias upon the mind to draw us towards 
it, that we muſt offer much violence to 
our judgment and conſcience before we 
can turn ourſelves from it. 

Hence, a third advantage of this rule 
is, That it is always at hand, we carry it 
about with us, it is hung up in our breaſts, 
and there printed in ſuch large charac- 
ters, that he who runs may read them : 
what, therefore, Moſes ſaid of the com- 
mandments which he had that day given 
to the children of Iſrael, may with the 
ſtricteſt propriety be applied to it: viz. 


It is not hidden from thee, neither is it far 


off It is not in heaven, that thou ſpouldeſt 


ſay, who hall go up for us to heaven, and 
bring it unto us, that ave may hear it and 
do it? Neither is it beyond the ſea, that 
thou ſhouldeft ſay, wwho ſhall go over the 
ſea for us, and bring it unto us, that we 
may hear it and doit? But the aword ts 
very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in 
thy heart, that thou mayeſt do it. (Deut. 
. 11, 12, 13, 14.) 

Again, fourthly, This is a rule which 
15 in every man's power to practiſe; it is 
eaſy for any one to know what he wills 
from his neighbour ; and there is no other 
difficulty, but in making himſelf as will- 
ing to do the ſame to him; a ready mind 
is all that is required of us; and who can 
hinder us from it? Every man may be 
as honeſt and as juſt as he pleaſes; here 
hes his ſtrength ; he is ſubje& to no com- 


pulſion or reſtraint from without, and 


where nature operates. freely, he is diſ- 
poled towards it from within, and nothing 
but inordinate paſlions or luſts can rob 


him of this liberty. 


SERMON VI 
On doing to Others as we wiſh they 
ſhould do unto us. 


Marr. vii. 12. 


All things whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do 
unto you, do ye even ſo to them. 


A FIFTH advantage of this rule is, viz. 
hat it is in an eſpecial manner cal- 
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culated for the ſuppreſſion of the prejudi- 
ces and partialities which ſelf-intereſt is 
apt to raiſe within us. It is a general rule 
in all courts of equity, that no man ſhould 
ſit as a judge in his own cauſe, or be ad- 
mitted as an evidence where he is a party 
concerned; and the reaſon is, beauſe 
ſelf- love, the leading principle in human 
nature, frequently makes men partial to 
themſelves: there is indeed an inſeparable 
connection between juſtice and true in- 
tereſt, and were we always to purſue the 
one, we ſhould never deviate from the 
other; but there is an apparent or falſe, 
as well as a real and true intereſt; that 
is, we may err in our judgment, and 
take the appearance for the reality; but 
when we do err in this manner, then duty 
and apparent intereſt will be contrary to 
one another, and this intereſt will throw 
a miſt between the underſtanding and the 
plaineſt truths; and if the underſtanding 
ſhould be ftrong enough to ſee them 
through it, yet intereſt will influence the 
will, and prejudice the mind againſt 
them; ſhould we but rarely Ne 4 2 
wrong judgment of intereſt, or ſhould 
this wrong judgment ſeldom interfere with 
our duty, its prevalency would be the 
leſs hurtful to us; but tae contrary, in 
both caſes, too frequently happens : ſome 
through ignorance or inadvertency are 


- impoſed upon by the ſpecious appearance 


of things, and through an error of their 
underſtanding make a falſe judgment of 
intereſt, whilſt many ſuffer their paſſions 
to make this judgment for them; and 
where avarice, ambition or pride are pre- 
dominant, men will be partial to them- 
ſelves; and where envy, revenge or 
malice prevail, they will be prejudiced 
againſt others; hence it comes to paſs, 
that there are tew capable of judging 
right in their own cauſe. The great uſe, 
therefore, of this precept in my text, is 
to remove theſe obſtacles ; and by divert- 
ing our paſſions, and informing the un- 
derftanding, to quality us for being arbi- 
trators between our neighbour and our- 
ſelves ; for which purpoſe, it takes us as 
it were out of ourſelves, or ſeparates our 
reaſon from our paſſions, by ſuppoſing 
our deſires or actions to be another's : 
and intereſt and paſſion being thus de- 
tached from us, we view them with in- 
difference, and judge of them as impar- 
tially, as if they were another's. 
Though ſelf-intereſt is too powerful to 
be reſiſted when we are actually attracted 


by 
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by it; yet, when its bias 1s taken off, 
and we are once ſet a going under the di- 
rection of juſtice, we cannot be eaſily 
turned out of its courſe : but by the ap- 
plication of this rule, this bias 1s taken 
off; all thoughts of intereſt are exclud- 
ed; juſtice engroſſes the attention, and a 
ſtrong ſenſe of it, with the deepeſt im- 
preſſions, is raiſed in the mind; by which 
anticipation, or prior poſſeſſion, we are 
rendered ſuperior to the powers of intereſt 
or paſſion. | 
There is a remarkable inſtance of this 
ſuperiority obtained by theſe means, re- 
corded in the Chronicles of the Kings of 
Iſrael; which as an illuſtration of the uſe 
of this rule, as well as a confirmation of 
its powers, deſerves your attention. 
Nathan the prophet laid before David 
his brother, a caſe of the moſt iniquitous 
oppreſſion, in the parable of the rich 
man's ſeizing the poor man's lamb: the 
king was greatly affected by the ſtory, 
and was moved with ſuch indignation 
againſt the oppreſſor, that he ſolemnly 
proteſted, As the Lord livelb, the man who 
hath done this thing ſhall ſarely die. 
Hitherto, he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
any deſign upon himſelf ; but io ſoon as 
the ſenſe of this unparalleled violence had 
worked up the moſt determined reſolu- 
tion of puniſhing the offender, then the 
rophet turned the parable upoa him, an 
immediately charges him with being this 
oppreſſor. David was ftrangely confound- 
ed at the unexpected application; but his 


ruling paſſions not being aware of the 


attack, had left his mind open, and ſuf- 
fered juſtice to pour its whole force into 
it, which had taken ſuch ample poſſeſſion 
of it, that it could not be diſlodged; and 


t'.e king was fo ſtruck with the conſciouſ- 


neſs of guilt, and the equity of his ſen- 
tence, that he could not ſuppreſs the one, 
and was aſhamed to retract the other. 
Had the prophet openly and directly 
charged him with the horr:d crimes of 
murder and adultery, it 1s more than 
probable, that his pride and partiality 
would have ſpurned at the accuſation, 
and enflamed him againſt the accuſer ; 
but by this innocent ſtratagem, he was 
drawn into a reflection of his crimes, and 
a condemnation of himſelf; the conſe- 
quence of which was a ſincere and hearty 
repentance, 

By a ſimilar application of this rule, 
our Saviour enforced the duties of humani- 
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ty upon the lawyer, when he aſked him who 


was neighbour to him who fell amor 
thieves, and was anſwered, he that {hew- 


ed mercy unto him ; for with this prep - 


ration, our Saviour urged the example of 
the good Samaritan with great advantage 


upon the lawyer, and could not fail of 
making a deep impreſſion upon him, when 


he commanded him to go and dolikewite: 
for the lawyer muſt from thence perceive 
that there was no other relation between 
the Samaritan and the ſtranger who was 


robbed, wounded and left half dead, than 


between himſelf and any ſuch like diſtreſſ. 
ed perſon; that the Samaritan only bore 


a human heart to one who bore a human 


form, and did no more than what he 
himſelf and every man would deſire to be 
done unto, and ought to do to all, in the 
like deplorable condition. 

Theſe are ſtrong proofs of the influence 
of juſtice upon an unbiaſſed mind; and 
by the application of this rule, we deal 


with ourſelves much after the ſame man- 


ner; for by abſtracting ourſelves from 
our actions, and ſetting them before us as 
as if they were another's, and appealing 
to ourſelves as to an indifferent perſon, 
we divert our partialities and prejudices, 
and our ſenſe of duty and equity being 
perfectly unembarraſſed, we make a fair 
judgment; and when we turn it upon 
ourlelves, the paſſions not being able to 


recover themſelves, juſtice keeps its ſeat, 


and obliges us to ſtand by its determina- 
tions. | 

But fixthly and laſtly, The weight of 
prejudices and partialities which hang 
like a mill-ſtone about our necks, is not 


only taken off, and the judgment releaſ- 


ed from this grievous yoke, by the 
means of this precept; but in moſt caſes 
there is more done by it: it ſets our 
benevolent affections to work, it brings 


us to ſympathize with our neighbour, 


and by our perſonating him, and placing 
ourſelves in his circumſtances, it retains 
ſelf-love for his advocate, and brings it 
to plead his cauſe, by preſſing us to the 
diſcharge of our duty to him, and the 
abatement of our demands from him. 
But the power of this rule will be 
beſt exemplified, from a ſpecial applica- 
tion of it, to ſome general circumſtances 
in which we may be placed, with reſpect 


to one another. 


As, firſt, when my neighbour ſeems to 


be violently ſet againſt me, and to 2 


* 
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ten me with ſome injury, let me then 
apply this rule, by ſubſtituting myſelf in 
his place, and ſuppoſing myſelf to be the 
angry perſon ; and upon this ſuppoſition, 
let me inquire, ** Whether my neigh- 
bour hath not uſed me ill? Hath | he 
not aſperſed my character, and raiſed 
ſome falſe and ſcandalous ſtories to my 
prejudice ? Hath he not abuſed my perſon 
or injured my property ? Do not I do 
well, therefore, to be angry with him ? 
Doth not prudence preſcribe reſentment, 
and ſelf-defence call me to retaliate upon 
him for the prevention of any future 
inſults. 

Upon this ſcrutiny into my conduct to- 
wards my neighbour, when thus ſet at a 


diſtance from me, and ſuppoſed to be my 


neighbour's towards me, I ſhall probably 
find that I have given him juſt provoca- 


tion, and that he hath good reaſon to be 


out of humour with me. Inſtead, there- 
fore, of repeating the affront, and heap- 
ing coals upon his fire, I ſhall be led from 
this examination of my paſt conduct, into 
a ſenſe and acknowledgment of my miſ- 
behaviour towards him; and ſhall en- 
deavour to extinguiſh his enmity and re- 
cover his favour, by a proper ſubmiſſion 
and ready proffer of future good offices. 
Or, at leaſt, this ſubſtitution will have 
this good effect; by putting me to ſearch 
narrowly into my own behaviour, it will 
prevent me from catching the flame from 


his anger; it will cool my reſentment, ' 


and contribute, in ſome degree, towards 
my doing to my adverſary, no more than 
what I ſhould think right to be done to 
me. | 

Again, ſecondly, When I am going 
to be the aggreſſor, and my hand 1s lifted 
up againſt my neighbour, let me for a 
while ſuſpend the ſtroke, let me change 
places with him, and conſider myſelf as 
going to be aſſaulted by him; in this 
ſituation let me aſæ, What reaſon he can 
have for uſing ſuch violent means with 
me; have I offended him ? If it be but 
once, ſurely that can never deſerve ſuch 
a ſevere return; nay, if I have offended 
him often, would it not be much better 
for him to repeat his forgiveneſs, and to 
try all fair means, before he proceeds to 
extremities ? Reſiſtance will harden me, 
but I ſhall be melted by forbearance ; and 
I cannot continue to be long at variance 


with him ho is determined not to be at 
enmity wich me.““ 
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But if no affront hath been offered, or 
provocation given, then let me catechiſe 
and take myſelf to taſk ; How ſhould I 
like to have ſuch a perſon for my neigh- 
bour, who, though I have never offended 
him, and though it be contrary both to 
his duty and his intereſt, will not live at 
peace with me, but take an unnatural 
pleaſure in reeking his ill-nature or ma- 
lice upon me? If I am injured in my per- 
ſon, my fortune, or my character, am I 
not touched in an extremely ſenſible part ? 
Will it not provoke my keeneſt reſent- 
ment, and turn me from a friend into a 
deſperate enemy?“ "I 

« As I ama member, likewiſe, of the 
community, are not offences againſt me 
breaches of civil juſtice? Are not my 
private wrongs public injuries? And, do 
not I think the authors of them to be the 
peſts of ſociety, and highly puniſhable by 
the laws of God and man?“ 

But, doth the difference of perſons alter 
the caſe ? Is not my neighbour's fortune, 
his perſon, or his character, as dear to 
him as mine can be to me ? Hath he not 
the ſame — tender feelings with 
myſelf? And is there not the ſame pro- 
vocation to reſentment ? Do not I violate 
the ſame laws of juſtice ? And is not the 
peace of ſociety as much endangered by 
my contentions as my neighbours ? And 
am I not as much obnoxious to the ſame 
human and divine penalties ? 

Such tranſpoſitions and interrogatories 
as theſe, cannot fail of diſarming my ill- 
will againſt my neighbour, and raiſing 
in me a juſt ſenſe of my obligations to 
peace and amity. | 

But, thirdly, When my neceſſities or 
diſtreſſes call up my expectations, and 
make me importunate for aſſiſtance from 
my neighbour ; then let me apply this 
rule, and ſuppoſe myſelf in his circumſtan- 
ces; let me aſſume his character, and en- 
ter into his part as if I was to act in it; 
let me aſk myſelf upon this change, what 
abilities I then have ? What relation do 
I bear to a certain perſon? Have I not 
nearer friends, and more neceſſitous de- 
pendents, who have a better claim to my 
ſervices? And would it not be depriving 
them of my charity to beſtow it upon 
others?“ | 

By theſe, and ſuch like inquiries, we 
ſhall confront: our own deſires; and by 
thus informing ourſelves what is reaſon- 
able for our neighbour to give, we ſhall 


learn 
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learn what is proper for us to expect, and 
ſhall judge candidly of him. N 

Fourthly and laſtly, When my brother 
is labouring under any ſore affliction or 
diſtreſs, let me ſet the glaſs before me, 
and behold myſelf ſtruggling under the 
fame calamity. How plainly then do 
I perceive the duties of humanity, and my 
title to the aſſiſtance of my fellow-crea- 
tures? How firongly are theſe obliga- 
tions imprinted upon my mind ? Do not 
I wonder how any one can be fo inſenſi- 
ble of my miſeries, as to paſs by me un- 
concerned? How welcome is any friend- 

ly relief? How ſhall I blefs the hand from 
whence it comes; and with the warmeſt 
gratitude adore my benefactor ??? 

But is not my brother the ſame miſe- 
rable ſpectacle in thoſe circumſtances that 
I ſuppoſed myſelf to be? Do not I ſee 
him agonizing under the ſame pains, and 
languiſhing in the ſame helpleſs manner ? 
Are not his calls for aſſiſtance as loud, and 
his title to it as good as mine? Doth not 
the balm that is poured into his wounds 
aſſuage his pains as much as it doth mine? 
And doth not relief come as ſeaſonable to 
him, and meet with the ſame cordial re- 
ception? And, laſtly, do not I ſee the 
heart of the ſuccoured, like my own, 
dancing for joy, and the bleſſing of him 
that was ready to periſh poured forth as 
fervently upon his deliverer ? | 

Hence, by drawing a picture of our 
brother from ourſelves, and ourſelves from 
our brother, and viewing them in the 
ſame light, and comparing them together, 
we learn to forgive an enemy, to forbear 
from injuries, to moderate our expecta- 


tions in diſtreſſes, and to commiſerate the 


afflicted. 

Thus I have attempted to ſet before 
you ſome of the general uſes that are to 
be made of this divine precept, and the 
advantages that will accrue to us from 
the application of it. 

It remains, therefore, in the laſt place, 
to exhort and recommend the practice of 
it; but I have greatly anticipated this 

art of my diſcourſe; the explication of 
it, and the diſplaying of its uſes and ad- 
vantages, have almoſt rendered any other 
recommendation unneceſſary, 

For what more powerful motives can 
there be urged for the practice of it, than 
that it is founded upon the firſt principles 
of equity and truth ; that it 1s level to all 
capacities; that we cannot be deceived 
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by it; that we are certain we are in the 
right when we act by it; and that our 
reaſon immediately aſſents; our con- 
ſcience preſſes us to it; and it hath the 
ſeal of univerſal approbation, 

Conſider, then, that we have no ex. 
cuſe for not practiſing it. | 
Wie cannot plead ignorance, becauſe 
common ſenſe ſuggeſts it to us, and the 
world 1s continually appealing to and re. 
minding us of it; when we ſee others do 
wrong, and eſpecially to ourſelves, do not 
we immediately fly to this rule ? Do not 
we preſcribe the application of it to them, 
as the moſt effectual means to convince 
them of their iniquity ? Do not we bid 
them reflect how they would be dealt by, 
and whether their treatment of us is ſuch 
as they would expect from us? But if we 
are ſo ready to dictate it to others, why 
are we not as forward to recommend it to 
ourſelves ? If we are ſenſible that it is the 
beſt means for curbing our neighbour's 
extravagancies, we cannot but know that 
it will be as uſeful in checking our own. 

We cannot plead inability to put this 


rule into practice; we know what we de- 
ſire from others; and there is no difficulty 


in putting ourſelves in another's place, 
and learning what his deſires are from 
us; from hence, it is eaſy to balance our 
deſires, and to act by them when they are 
ſo balanced: had our taſk been ever fo 
difficult, ought we not to have done our 
utmoſt towards the performance of it? 
How much more ready then ought we to 
be, when only this compendious rule is ſet 
before us ; and nothing more 1s required 
of us, than to regulate our practice by it. 
But there is no topic, by which this 
rule can be urged with greater advan- 
tage, than that of its removing the pre- 
judices and partialities which a falſe judg- 
ment of intereſt or inordinate paſſion 


creates, and converting ſelf- love into an 


advocate for our neighbour; there cannot 
be a ſtronger proof of the weakneſs and 
depravity of human nature, than the pre- 
poſſeſſions which blind the underſtanding, 
and bias the will, in the plaineſt matters 
of juſtice and duty: how frequently are 
men impoſed upon by the appearances of 
intereſt; and how powerful are its in. 
Auences upon us? Daily experience and 
obſervation afford us too many examples 
of it: now the beſt, and perhaps the on- 
ly effectual prevention of this influence, 18 


the application of this rule: a quick * 
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or juſtice, and ſtrong conſciouſneſs of 
hap the arms with which Providence 
hath arrayed us, to defend ourſelves 
againſt the formidable adverſaries, falſe 
intereſt and paſſion : it is incumbent upon 
us, therefore, to be well verſed in the uſe 
of them; for which end, we ſhould be 
continually exerciſing ourſelves with 
them; we ſhould always have them at 
hand, and lie under them; that, when 
we are attacked by theſe enemies, we may 
not be off our guard, or inexpert in the 
uſing of them. Though no man will diſ- 
pute the equity of this precept, yet, when 
our attention is engroſſed by the paſſions 
or views of intereſt, we may not imme. 
diately recolle& it ; we ſhould, therefore, 
do by it as the Iſraelites did by their law; 
we ſhould meditate upon it when we lie 
down, and when we riſe up ; we ſhould 
make it the daily ſubje& of our conver- 
ſation ; we ſhould wear it about our necks, 
and be continually renewing the charac- 
ters of it upon our hearts, that it may be 
always uppermoſt in our thoughts, and of- 
fer itſelf to us upon every emergency. 
This ſubſtitution of ourſelves into the 
e of our neighbour, and our perſonat- 
ing his character, are of ſuch general uſe, 
that St. Paul thought fit to recommend it 
even to thoſe whom we may reaſonably 
preſume were leaſt influenced by paſſion, 
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and in things where ſelf intereſt ſeemed 
to be leaſt concerned : Brethren, ſays he 
to the Galatians, F a man be overtaken in 
a fault, ye that are ſpiritual reſtore ſuch 4 
one in the ſpirit of meekneſs 3 conſidering thy- 


Self, leſt thou alſo be tempted: he charges 


them to look into themſelves, and refle&t 
upon their own frailties, and then make 
the ſame allowances for another's, as they 
would have made for their own: and let 
him fling the firſt ſtone at his offending 
brother, who, upon a thorough examina- 
tion of his own heart, ſtands acquitted by 
his conſcience of all offence. 

But, to conclude : Since the precept in 
my text hath all the ſigns of being a law 
of nature, or rather of the God of nature, 
by being founded upon the firſt principles 
of equity; by being deeply imprinted up- 
on the human mind, and adapted to all 
capacities and powers; ſince it is a doc- 
trine of revelation, contained in the law 
and the prophets, and enjoined in the 


| Fokker if then as men ye have any love 


or juſtice, or any regard for your duty to 
your Maker; or, if as Chriſtians ye hald 
yourſelves bound by a law which our Sa- 
viour came to fulfil, and which he hath 
expreſsly commanded; you will make it 
your principal care 20 do to all men as 
awould they ſhould do to you. 2 
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learn what is proper for us to expect, and 
ſhall judge candidly of him. DIY: 

Fourthly and laſtly, When my brother 
is labouring under any ſore affliction or 
diſtreſs, let me ſet the glaſs before me, 
and behold myſelf ſtruggling under the 
fame calamity. *© How plainly then do 
I perceive the duties of humanity, and my 
title to the aſſiſtance of my fellow-crea- 
tures? How firongly are theſe obliga- 
tions imprinted upon my mind ? Do not 
I wonder how any one can be fo inſenſi- 
ble of my miſeries, as to paſs by me un- 
concerned? How welcome is any friend- 
ly relief? How ſhall I bleſs the hand from 
whence it comes; and with the warmeſt 
gratitude adore my benefaQtor ??? 

But is not my brother the ſame miſe- 


Table ſpectacle in thoſe circumſtances that 


I ſuppoſed myſelf to be? Do not I ſee 
him agonizing under the ſame pains, and 
languiſhing in the ſame helpleſs manner ? 
Are not his calls for aſſiſtance as loud, and 
his title to it as good as mine ? Doth not 
the balm that is poured into his wounds 
aſſuage his pains as much as it doth mine? 
And doth not relief come as ſeaſonable to 
him, and meet with the {ame cordial re- 
ception ? And, laſtly, do not I ſee the 


heart of the ſuccoured, like my own, 


dancing for joy, and the bleſſing of him 
that was ready to periſh poured forth as 
fervently upon his deliverer? 
Hence, by drawing a picture of our 
brother from ourſelves, and ourſelves from 
our brother, and viewing them in the 
ſame light, and comparing them together, 
we learn to forgive an enemy, to forbear 
from injuries, to moderate our expecta- 
tions in diſtreſſes, and to commiſerate the 
afflicted. _ | 

Thus I have attempted to ſet before 
you ſome of the general uſes that are to 
be made of this divine precept, and the 
advantages that will accrue to us from 
the application of it. | 

It remains, therefore, in the laſt place, 
to exhort and recommend the practice of 
it; but I have greatly anticipated this 

art of my diſcourſe; the explication of 

it, and the diſplaying of its uſes and ad- 
vantages, have almoſt rendered any other 
recommendation unneceſſary, 


For what more powerful motives can 


there be urged for the practice of it, than 
that it 1s founded upon the firſt principles 
of equity and truth ; that it is level to all 
capacities; that we cannot be deceived 
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by it ; that we are certain we are in the 
right when we act by it; and that our 
reaſon immediately aſſents; our con- 
ſcience preſſes us to it; and it hath the 
ſeal of univerſal approbation, 

Conſider, then, that we have no ex- 
cuſe for not practiſing it. | 
We cannot plead ignorance, becauſe 
common ſenſe ſuggeſts it to us, and the 
world is continually appealing to and re. 
minding us of it; when we ſee others do 
wrong, and eſpecially to ourſelves, do not 
we immediately fly to this rule? Do not 
we preſcribe the application of it to them, 
as the moſt effectual means to convince 
them of their iniquity ? Do not we bid 


them refle& how they would be dealt by, 


and whether their treatment of us is ſuch 
as they would expect from us? But if we 
are ſo ready to dictate it to others, why 
are we not as forward to recommend it to 
ourſelves ? If we are ſenſible that it is the 
beſt means for curbing our neighbour's 
extravagancies, we cannot but know that 
it will be as uſeful in checking our own. 
We cannot plead inability to put this 


rule into practice; we know what we de- 


ſire from others; and there is no difficulty 
in putting ourſelves in another's place, 
and learning what his deſires are from 
us; from hence, it is eaſy to balance our 
deſires, and to act by them when they are 
ſo balanced: had our tak been ever fo 
difficult, ought we not to have done our 
utmoſt towards the performance of it? 
How much more ready then ought we to 
be, when only this compendious rule is ſet 
before us ; and nothing more 1s required 
of us, than to regulate our practice by it. 

But there is no topic, by which this 
rule can be urged with greater advan- 
tage, than that of its removing the pre- 
judices and partialities which a falſe judg- 
ment of intereſt or inordinate paſſion 


creates, and converting ſelf- love into an 


advocate for our neighbour; there cannot 
be a ſtronger proof of the weakneſs and 
depravity of human nature, than the pre- 
poſſeſſions which blind the underſtanding, 
and bias the will, in the plaineſt matters 
of juſtice and duty : how frequently are 
men impoſed upon by the appearances of 
intereſt; and how powerful are its in- 
fluences upon us? Daily experience and 
obſervation afford us too many examples 


of it: now the beſt, and perhaps the on- 


ly effectual prevention of this influence, 18 
the application of this rule: a quick _ 
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of juſtice, and ſtrong conſciouſneſs of 
duty, are the arms with which Providence 
hath arrayed us, to defend ourſelves 
againſt the formidable adverſaries, falſe 
intereſt and paſſion : it is incumbent upon 
us, therefore, to be well verſed in the uſe 
of them; for which end, we ſhould be 
| continually exerciſing ourſelves with 
them ; we ſhould always have them at 
hand, and lie under them ; that, when 
we are attacked by theſe enemies, we may 
not be off our guard, or inexpert in the 
uſing of them, Though no man will diſ- 
pute the equity of this precept, yet, when 
our attention is engroſſed by the paſſions 
or views of intereſt, we may not imme- 
diately recollect it; we ſhould, therefore, 
do by it as the Iſraelites did by their law; 
we ſhould meditate upon it when we lie 
down, and when we riſe up; we ſhould 
make it the daily ſubje& of our conver- 
ſation; we ſhould wear it about our necks, 
and be continually renewing the charac- 
ters of it upon our hearts, that it may be 
always uppermoſt in our thoughts, and of- 
fer itſelf to us upon every emergency. 
This ſubſtitution of ourſelves into the 
e of our neighbour, and our perſonat- 
ing his character, are of ſuch general uſe, 
that St. Paul thought fit to recommend it 
even to thoſe whom we may reaſonably 
preſume were leaſt influenced by paſſion, 
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his conſcience of all offence. 
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and in things where ſelf intereſt ſeemed 
to be leaſt concerned: Brethren, ſays he 
to the Galatians, if a man be overtaken in 


a fault, ye that are ſpiritual reſtore ſuch 4 
one in the ſpirit of meekneſs ; conſidering thy- 
Self, kft thou alſo be tempted: he charges 
them to look into themſelves, and reflect 
upon their own frailties, and then make 


the ſame allowances for another's, as they 
would have made for their own: and let 
him fling the firſt ſtone at his offending 
brother, who, upon a thorough examina- 
tion of his own heart, ſtands acquitted by 


But, to conclude : Since the precept in 
my text hath all the ſigns of being a law 
of nature, or rather of the God of nature, 
by being founded upon the firſt principles 
of equity ; by being deeply imprinted up- 
on the human mind, and adapted to all 
capacities and powers ; ſince it is a doc- 


trine of revelation, contained in the law 


and the prophets, and enjoined in the 
oſpel ; if then as men ye have any love 
or juſtice, or any regard for your duty to 
your Maker; or, if as Chriſtians ye hald 
yourſelves bound by a law which our Sa- 
viour came to fulfil, and which he hath 
expreſsly commanded ; you will make it 
your principal care 20 do to all men as ye 
avould they ſhould do to your | 
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DOMESTIC DIVINITY; 


Sec, MV, 


8. CT 1 ON UV. 


FROM THE | 
SERMONS of JOHN LANGHORNE, P. p. 


RECTOR of BTAC DON in SoMERSETSHIRE. 


SERMON I. 
The Advantages of Religious Me- 


ditation. 


GENESIS, xxiv. 63. 


Ifaac went out to meditate in the field, at the 
eventide. 


N the days of early innocence, and 

patriarchal ſimplicity, nature had a 
kind of dominion in the heart of man 
which ſhe ſeems now, in a great meaſure, 
to have loſt. While he was attentive only 
to the gratification of real wants, and 
found them ſupplied by her common 


bounty, he could not fail to love ſo kind a 


bene factreſs. 

But through the refining arts of ſociety 
this ſimple attachment to nature has been 
deſtroyed. When artificial wants were 
diſcovered, which ſhe alone was no longer 
able to gratify, man withdrew his affection 
from her, and art and avarice took place 
of love and ſimplicity. 

This change is not only to be lamented, 
as productive of miſeries which man was 
not made to ſuffer, but as deſtructive of 

that pure and reaſonable devotion, which 
the love of nature was intended to in- 
ſpire. | 

Was it not intended that this love ſhould 
lead us to the adoration of God? Why 


then are his works ſo formed for admira- 


tion and delight ? Why then ſuch order, 
ſuch beauty, ſuch proportion in every part 


of the creation? Why is the eye delighted 


-with variety of colouring, and why are 
light and ſhade ſo admirably mingled to 
produce that variety? Why are our 
ſenſes affected by fragrance or beauty, 
by ſymmetry or magnificence? Why do 
we rejoice to behold the glories of a 


riſing, or a ſetting ſun ? and why do we 
feel an awful kind of pleaſure, when we 
behold the expanſe of heaven covered 
with innumerable ſtars ?—The reaſon is 
obvious : the God of nature formed our 


| ſenſes to be affected by theſe objects, 


that, under the influence of love and ad- 
miration, we might learn to adore the 
wiſdom that created them. 

Since then the contemplation of the 
viſible works of Providence ſeems to 
have been intended as a motive to rational 
devotion, we ſhould do well to allot ſome 
time for exerciſes of this nature, and ac- 
company the patriarch at eventide to 
meditate in the field, 


To indulge this contemplative diſpoſi- 


tion muſt be more immediately neceſſary 
for thoſe whoſe lives roll in the circle of 
faſhionable diſſipation; who ſeem to 
think that the only end of their being is 


amuſement, and have not the leaſt idea 


of thoſe indiſpenſible duties, by which 
they are bound either as ſociable, or 
as dependent creatures. 

Did they ſometimes meditate on the 
works of eternal wiſdom, and ſoberly 
conſider the end of their exiſtence, would 
they conclude it to be the proper em- 
ployment of a rational creature to divide 
its life between dreſs and dancing, be- 


tween ſleep and play—to fly from one 
amuſement to another, while art has any 
new expedient to flatter luxury, and 
while the invention of poverty can ad- 
miniſter to the wants of wealth ? 


Did they ever contemplate the wiſdom 
of that Being who gave them life, could 
they ſuppoſe that lite to be given 1n vain? 
Could they conclude that a ſoul which 
can conceive the perfections of its 


Creator, and which bears a ſhadow 8 


thoſe perfections in itſelf, ſhould be 
| create 


pre V 


el: 
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created for no nobler purpoſe than an in- 
ſect- to flutter a while in the ſunſhine of 
ſellirity, and be no more? 

Did they ſuſpend the purſuit of plea- 
ſure to conſider the ſocial duties of man, 
would they ſuppoſe that the world was 
ſurnihed only for their particular enter- 
winment 3 and that they had no other 
connections with, or engagements to their 
fellow-creatures, than as they were ne- 
ceſary to their eaſe or amuſement; to 
contribute to their luxury, or gratify their 
pride? Would they not ſoon be convinc- 
ed that thoſe who have the greateſt ſhare 
of this world's goods are but more diftin- 
pailhed ſervants of the community; and 
the greater the power that has been 
committed to them, the more laborious 
mult be their ſervice, and the more exten- 
five their charge! | 

Did they reflect on the duties of a de- 
pendent creature, would they not per- 

eire the ſtrong obligations which mult 
bind a created being to the author of its 
exiſtence? Would they not conclude that, 
if acts of worſhip are the only offerings 
we are capable of making our ſapreme 
Creator, it is at leaſt our duty not to 
reglect thoſe—But when they were 1n- 
formed that the particular acts of obedi- 
ence which God expected from them in 
return for their creation and preſervation, 
were to do juſtly, to love mercy, and to 
va humbly with reſpect to him — would 
they not, in thoſe precepts, be ſtruck 
with a general idea of their duty both 
religious and ſocial, and be convinced 
taat the latter was founded on the 
former ? | 

duch reflections as theſe are certainly 
proper for beings that are born to be ac- 
countable for the life that is lent them: 
but, how ſeldom do we yield admiſſion 
to lach reflections as theſe ! — The world, 
tie infinuating world has the art of en- 
groſung our attention Its objects ſtill 
prevail, however inſignificant ; nor is it 
lucient that we have been once deceiu- 
ed: the cheat is ſtill practiſed upon us; 
We are again diſappointed, yet we em- 
brace it again. ; 

lt is, therefore, convenient that we 
od ſometimes retire from a ſcene of 
Gager and diffipation—retire with Iſaac 
no tae field, and meditate. 

Man, indeed, was not made for per- 
Fetual folitude—His powers, his depen- 
*ncies, all declare againſt it; but occa- 

nal to leave the buſinęſs and the 


— 
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tumult of ſociety to retire into himſelf, 


and to commune with his own heart, whe. 
ther, with the prophet in his chamber, 
or with the patriarch in the field, is not 
only expedient, but even neceſſa ry. 
There is ſcarce any taſk ſo un welcome 
to us as the review of our own minds, 
and hence it is that we are, in general, 
ſo little acquainted with the ſtate of them. 
Our inclinations change inſenſibly, and 
the heart takes a different bias by im- 


perceptible degrees; inſomuch that when 


we come to compare our preſert conduct 
with what was our manner of life a few 
years ago, we are ſurprized to obſerve 
the difference, becauſe we attended not 
to the proprefſive change of our ſenti- 
ments and diſpoſitions. 

For this reaſon, we onght, by frequent 


meditation, to examine the ſtate of our 


minds, to inquire how we ſtand affected 
to the great branches of our duty, by 
placing them reſpedively in view; but 
more particularly to make it our queſtion, 
whether we are ſenſible of that pious gra- 
titade to our Creator, which is the firſt 
and beſt foundation of religious obedi- 
ence. | 

Enquiries theſe are that demand the 
hour of privacy and recollection, when 
the paſſions are all obedient to the under- 
ſtanding, and even ſelt-intcreſt and ſelf- 
love ſubmit to the ſearch of truth. 

Then let us ſummon our hearts to 
their trial, when their ſpecious advocates 
are at a diſtance; when they can derive 
no confidence fron: the flattering pre- 
ſence of worldly objects, and are no 
longer hardened by the deceitfulneſs of 
fin. | 

For this, let me once more obſerve 
that, retirement 15 the proper ſcene. 
The world is an enemy that is not to be 
ſubdued, but by frequent retreats; we 
muſt contend with it as the Parthians of 
old did with their adverſaries, and fly, 
while we maintain the fight, 

But in all our religious meditations 
there is one circumſtance which we ought 
never to forget, and that is the deceitful- 
neſs of the heart. However cloſely or 
impartially we examine it; we ſhall 
hard'y bring it to an open or an ingenu- 
ous confeſſion. It has ſtill ſome evaſion, 
ſome apology, ſome palliating circum- 
Bance for every charge that is brought 
againſt it. If we place its deformities 
before it, it has the art cf ſhifting the 


ſcene, and of api its ſuppoſed per- 
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fections in their ſtead. If we charge 
it with ſome particular vice, or foible, it 
derives encouragement from compariſon, 
and inſtead of acknowledging and amend- 
ing its own faults, it ſets itſelf at eaſe 
by conſidering the imperfections of 
others. | | 

For this evil there is no better remedy 
than that which the Pſalmiſt has recourſe 
to, when he implores the aſſiſtance of that 


Being, who . called the Searcher 
h 


of hearts. The righteous God, ſays he, 
prowveth the heart—tHis eycdids try the 
children of men — Examine me, O Lord, and 
prove me: try my reins, and my heart. 
Who can tell how oft he offendeth? O 
cleanſe thou me from my ſecret faults. 
The author of theſe petitions was, 
excluſive of his inſpired knowledge, by 
no means a ſtranger to the human heart. 
He had experienced its treachery : he 
knew its propenſity to error, to folly and 
to vice, He knew, that an enemy con- 
cealed under the maſk of friendſhip was 
of all others the moſt dangerous, and 
he · conſidered his own heart as ſuch. He 


was ſenſible that in this reſpect too he 
was liable to be betrayed by his own 


familiar friend, with whom he had like- 


wile taken ſweet counſel. 


It is from the ſtrongeſt convictions, 
therefore, that he applies to a ſuperior 


power, and prays for deliverance from an 


enemy ſo inſidious, and ſo near. Such, 
under the ſame circumſtances, ſhould be 


the conduct of every Chriſtian. our 


hearts condemn us not, yet let us pray for 
a more perfect knowledge of, and com- 
mand over them, to that Being, who 7s 
greater than our hearts, and knoweth all 


| things. 


This will not only be the moſt effectual, 
but the ſafeſt method of ſelf-examination ; 


for when, with all becoming humility, we 
_ irplore the aſſiſtance of God in that duty, 


we have nothing further to fear from the 
event of it, becauſe we have done what- 
ever was in our own power towards it. 

Theſe are reflections which naturally 
aroſe upon the ſubject of religious medi- 
tation. Let us now turn our eyes a 
moment on the contemplative Patriarch. 
He went out, we are told, to meditate in 
the field at the eventide. This was at the 
moſt critical juncture of his life; for he 
was now in expectation that the divine 
promiſe would ſoon be fulfilled in a cir- 
cumitance of no leſs conſequence than 
that of giving him a wife, in whoſe off- 

| 13 | 


on thoſe promiſes, he beheld them ac. 


confined merely to the long ſucceſſion of 


an inheritance of immortality, to an 
miſes you have from the ſame graci 


ſhortened that it cannot ſave, and part 


Sea, XIV, 


ſpring all the generations of t 
x0, be bleſſed. © 90 0 
With ſuch glorious and exalted views, 
it was natural for him to retire, and in. 
dulge his thoughts in private. Great 
Joys, like great ſorrows, love to be alone 
and a ftranger doth not intermeddle wit 
them. It is, therefore, with the greateſt 
propriety that the hiſtorian repreſent 
Iſaac upon this occaſion as retiring into 
the field for meditation, | 
The probable ſubject of his refle&ions 
was nothing leſs than the accompliſhment 
of the divine promiſe—a ſubject, in eve 
reſpect, the nobleſt, and the moſt delipht. 
ful, that the human mind is capable of 
contemplating ! To the Patriarch it muſt 
have been particularly ſo upon this oc. 
caſion, for while he was yet meditating 


compliſhed. 

He lifted up his eyes and ſaw, aul, 
behold, the camels were coming. 
And Rebekah lifted up her eyes, and 
«when ſhe ſaw 1ſaac, ſhe lighted off the camel, 

For ſhe had ſaid unto the ſervant, what 
man is this that walketh in the field ti mit 
us And the ſervant had ſaid, it is w 
maſter. | 1 

As it will not be a far-fetched, fol 
hope it will not altogether be an uſelel 
exhortation, if I recommend it to you, 
while you walk through the field of this 
life, like the Patriarch, to make the pro- 
miſes of God the ſubje& of your medi- 
tation, You have, you will fay, w 
perſonal or particular promiſes, ſuch a 
the ſon of Abraham was favoured with, 
That may be true—but how much 
greater, how much more glorious are 
your expectations than his? His were 


an earthly poſterity, but you look up t9 


houſe not made with hands, incorrupt's 
in the heavens. Theſe magnificent pro- 


Power, in whom the Patriarch truſted 
and was not deceived ; whoſe hand is 10: 


whoſe glorious character it is, that he 
keepeth his promiſe for ever. 
Through every period of this uncer 
tain life let us conſtantly meditate on the 
eternal promiſes. © The eventide will ſoon 
come, when, like Iſaac, we ſhall l 
them accompliſhed—when we ſhall 2 
that everlaſting love which firſt broug 


. . ; d (hall finally 
us into this ſtate of being, an A 
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remove us from it. Let this be our ſtrong 
conſolation, who Have fled for refuge to lay 
hold on the hope ſet before us ; which hope 
ave have as an anchor of our ſouls, ſtedfaſ} 
ond immoveable. This hope it was that 
ſupported our fellow-Chriſtians in all the 
painful conflicts of their ſpiritual warfare. 
And it is this that muſt afford us the on- 
ly reaſonable conſolation under every diſ- 
treſsful or diſcouraging event. | 

Why art thou fo full of beawineſs, O my 


foul! And why art thou C diſquieted with- 


in me? Truſt in God, Repoſe on his in- 
fallible word, his immutable promiſes ; 
and in every various ſituation of life the 
eternal Providence ſhall never fail thee 
nor forſake thee. Whether thou art in 
the city, or whether thou art in the field, 
bleſſed ſhalt thou be in the city, and 
bleſſed ſhalt thou be in the field. 


SERMON II. 


Paraphraſe and Reflections on the 
| Story of Joſeph. 


Gen. xlv. 4. 


I am Joſeph your brother, whom ye fold into 
Egypt. 


1 * is no ſtory in the ſacred writ- 
1 ings in which the heart has ſo much 
to do as that of Joſeph. Pride, envy, 
ſurprize, affection, fear, hope, and joy, 
have their ſeveral tur as, aad, as we read, 
ſtrike upon the atte tion, or excite the 
paſſions. 


Joſeph was one of ie younger children 


of Jacob, and indulged with thoſe parti- 


cular forbearances and endearments, 
which are always due to the tendereſt 
years, Theſe little diſtinctions of his fa- 
ther's love were, however, the ſource of 
many miſeries to him; and they leave an 
uſeful leflon to all parents, to beware leſt 
they ſow the ſeeds of jealouſy in the hearts 
of brothers. 

Envious of Joſeph's ſuperior favour and 
privileges, his brethren had long looked 
upon him with diſguſt, till, at laſt, an un- 
fortunate circumſtance turned their jea- 
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warily lets 
which blows it up to the utmoſt fury, 1 


his brethren. 
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the ear of your unthinking father; but to 


grow vain upon your diſtinction, young 


man ! to add inſult to treachery ! not 
contented with robbing your brethren of 
a father's favour, would you alſo deprive 
them of their liberty? And do you ex- 
pect that thoſe who are your ſuperiors by 
birth and age, ſhould bow like ſlaves to 
you?“ | 
How ſpecious are ſuch reproaches as 
theſe, and what an air of equity and rea- 
ſon do they aſſume. It is the peculiar 
misfortune of innocence, that it makes us 
too inattentive to the conſequences of our 
common actions: and while we never 
ſuſpect that the world has any other de- 
ſigns or ſentiments than ſuch as paſs in 
our own breaſts, we find that the moſt 
trivial circumſtances of our conduct, 
many times, become a ſnare to us. Un- 
happy Joſeph ! Poor unexperienced boy ! 
Little didſt thou think that the innocent 
recital of thy dream ſhould draw upon 
thee ſo much obloquy, ſo much envy! 
Behold ! Unapprehenſive of the rage that 
was already kindled againſt him, he un- 
fall another circumſtance 


dreamed, ſays he (with the ſame un- 
deſigning innocence), behold! 1 have 
had one dream more; and he ſun, the 
moon, and eleven flars, did reverence to me. 

Envy, when inflamed to the utmoſt, 
vents not itſelf in idle reproaches, but 
plots, in horrid ſilence, the ruin of its object. 

The unnatural brethren now no * 
threatened or reviled; but at once de- 
termined to ſacrifice a life ſo obnoxious to 
their pride. The ſcene of this ſhocking 
reſolution was the field of Dothan, where 
they were keeping ſheep, a ſcene of paſto- 
ral ſimplicity, but not of paſtoral in- 
nocence. There Joſeph came to ſeek 
Tell me, ſaid the af- 
fectionate youth to a ſtranger in the way, 
haſt thou ſeen my brethren? Behold I 
am wandering in theſe lonely fields to 
ſeek them; tell me, I pray thee, where 
they keep their ſheep. 
the fields of Schechem, repli:d the ſtran- 
ger, and are gone to Dothan; there wilt 
thou find them. 


They have left 


the | louſy into rancour. The innocent and Probably this was ſome more retired 
ſon _ unwary youth inadvertently told them, place, ſome darker and remoter deſart, in 
{ee that, in a dream, he beheld their ſheaves which they choſe to execute their horrid 
nee making obeiſance to his. What! my purpoſe. 

aght oficious favourite, ſurely this is too 4 He comes, they cried, he comes, 
nal much: your {mooth tales, and your prat- Behold the dreamer ! Now vain boy! 
none ding careſſes, have caught the heart and Thou ſhalt now ſuffer for thy pride, thy 


inſolence, 


3H 
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inſolence, and thoſe coaxing arts thou haſt 
made ule of to ſeduce the ear of thy fa- 
ther ; that ear is now too far off to hear 
thy complaints, neither ſhall they abuſe it 
any more. Come, let us ſlay him, and 
throw him into a pit: we ſhall ſay ſome 
wild beaſt hath devoured him.“ 

Thus had the unhappy youth fallen a 
ſacrifice to the envy and the jealouſy of 
his cruel brethren ; but Reuben, the gene- 


rous, the amiable Reuben, interpoſed. 


« Hold, raſh men! unnatural and un- 
feeling brothers! Let us not in one 
thoughtleſs moment throw away the peace 
and innocence of orr whole lives. Good 
God! how am I aſtoniſhed at the horror 
of your reſolution ! For the ſake of heaven, 
before your hands are embrued in the 
blood of innocence, a brother's blood ! 
J intreat you, conſider —what is the life 
you are about to take away? A life de- 
rived from the ſame fountain with your 
own, fed from the ſame breaſt, and che- 


riſhed by the ſame affection! But this is 


not all: you will plunge your impious 
daggers in the author of your being 
you will kill your venerable father ; his 


children will kill their father. No mat- 


ter how you may relate the horrid tale; 
no matter, if his child be ſlain, whether 


by ſavage beaſts, or by ſavage brothers; 


for he will weep, poor man ! he will tear 
his grey hairs, and beat his hoary boſom. 
And are you yet determined? will you 
pierce your father's heart, through the 
heart of his cluld ? will you, indeed, fill 
his aged eyes with tears? and bring 
down his grey hairs with ſorrow to the 
grave? But, it you are determined, let 
us not, at leaſt, ſtain our hands with his 
blood. Let us rather caft him into this pit 
that is in the wilderneſs, and leave him.“ 
This, he ſaid, continues the ſacred writer, 


that he might deliver him out of their 


hands, and reſtore him to his father. But 
here the generous Reuben was diſap- 
pointed. He appears to have left his 
brethren on ſome occaſion or other, and 


they took the opportunity to ſell Joſeph 


to ſome travelling merchants. , For Her- 
avards, when Reuben returned unto the pit, 
behold he was not in the pit, and he rent his 
clothes; and returned to his brethren, and 
faid, the child is not yonder, and 1, whither 
pail Igo! Poor youth! what anguiſh 
muſt his tender heart have felt, when he 
tound his brother taken away, and was 
ignorant of his fate! No doubt he gave 


way to all the violence of affeQionate 


grief; for he rent his clothes, 


Sea, XIV. 
« The child is not yonder; and 1 
ther ſhall I go? My dear, poor murdered 
brother! where ſhall J go to weep over 
thy lifeleſs body, to embrace thy cold 
limbs, and cloſe: thy eyes!” How af. 
fecting is this brotherly ſorrow ! But be- 
hold a more diſtreſsful ſcene ! The vene. 
rable patriarch! an aged and affectionate 
father mourning for the untimely death of 
a beloved child! How pitiable is ſuch ſor. 
row as this! our hearts bleed within us 
while we think of it. Yes (com- 
plains the father to his ungracious child. 
ren), I perceive too well the cauſe of m 

child's death. Some evil beaſt hath de. 
voured him. Ves, my child, this was 
thy little coat of divers colours which th 

mother's fondneſs provided — Ah! little 


did ſhe think that it ſhould be torn by the 


bloody teeth of a ſavage ! This coat thy 
ſorrowful brothers found in the deſart, all 
rent and mangled, and bloody as it is, 
Joſeph is no more. I will go down into 
the grave, to my ſon in mourning. There, 
only, my heart can forget its ſorrows, 
and my aged eyes ſhall weep no longer,” 

Let us now change our pity for a mo- 
ment into indignation. 

It is obſervable that vice deſtroys all 
traces of humanity in the heart. | 

Theſe inhuman brethren were not in 


the leaſt concerned for the miſery of their 


father, provided that their ſtory, however 
ſhocking to him, might effectually cover 
their own wicked actions. But the hiſ- 
torian tells us they roſe up to comfort 
him. O ſhameleſs inſult! inſufferable 
mockery! Ye abandoned hypocrites ! 
How durſt vou behold the ſacred ſorrows 
of your venerable father? Ye! did ye 
offer your vile diſſembled condolence! 
did ye force the unnatural tear, and put 
on the appearance of pity ! Heaven and 
earth! can man be ſo deliberately baſe ? 
But enough of this diſagreeable part of 
the ſtory; let us haſten forward to a more 
pleafing ſcene ; and behold the lamented 
Joſeph, after the ſpace of about twenty 
years, in poſſeſſion of the higheſt honours 
of the moit opulent kingdom in the world. 
Inſpired by the ſpirit of immortal wiſ- 
dom, from the condition of a ſlave, he be. 
came the firſt miniſter of one of the firl 
princes upon earth. The keys of power 
were intruſted to him, and the gardens 0 
Egypt yielded their treaſure into his 
hand. He whoſe providence directs tie 
events of nature, who lifteth the poor * 
11 | 


T 


D 


derm. II. 
his obſcurity, that he may ſet him with 
rinces, diſplayed in this inſtance, in a 
moſt extraordinary manner, his gracious 


3 in behalf of ſuffering innocence. 


affer me to paſs over ſome diſagreeable 
circumſtances that happened to Joſeph, 
when in Egypt, the trial of his virtue, and 
his unjuſt impriſonment ; perhaps the Al- 
mighty Providence might ſuffer theſe ac- 
cidents as the means of his future pro- 
motion. | 5 

However that might be, it is certain 
that his God 2 him from priſon and from 


judgment, that he made him ſee his ſeed, 


and prolong his days, and that the divine 
pleaſure proſpered in his hand. | 

But behold ! the ſame over-ruling 
power, who led him ſafe to glory through 
ſo many perils, 1s now determined that he 
ſhall again ſee his brethren. | 

Before I proceed further upon this 
event, I beg e to give you ſome cau- 
tion againſt a common error concerning 
the ways of God to man. It is very na- 
tural to conclude that the Almighty pre- 
viouſly appointed all theſe circumſtances, 
in order to bring about the event ; that 
Joſeph's brethren were fatally inſpired 
with rancour againſt him, that they might 
ſell him into Egypt; and that a general 
famine was the neceſſary and fore-ap- 
pointed means of their ſeeing him there. 
On which I ſhall obſerve, in one word, 
« that God cannot be the author of evil,“ 
but that to bring good out of evil, is con- 
ſitent both with his gracious diſpoſition, 
and with his moral government of the 


world. 


I will now lead you, without further 
delay, to a very affecting ſcene, to the 
meeting of Joſeph and his brethren. 

At firſt, ſays the ſacred writer, though 
he knew them, yet he ſpake roughly to 
them; and ſaid, Je are ſpies; to ſee the 
nakedne/s of the land ye are come. It ap- 
pears to me, that, as Benjamin was not 
with his brethren, Joſeph ſuſpected that 
the youngeſt had ſhared the fate intended 
for himſelf; and that, through envy, they 
had ſlain their brother. Elſe, why, be- 
fore he would diſcover himſelf to them, 
ſhould he ſo much infiſt upon ſeeing Ben- 
Jjamn? He does abſolutely infiſt upon 
ceing him, and retains Simeon as a 
pledge for his appearance. | 
But ah! How ſhall they prevail upon 
their aged father to part with Benjamin ? 
is youngeſt, his beloved Benjamin! 
Wiat! cried the venerable map, would 
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ye rob me of this child too? Jaſeph is not, 
and Simeon is not, and yg will take Benja- 
min away. All the, are againſt me. 

The generous Reuben again inter- 
poſed; Slay my two ſons, if ] bring him 
not unto thee ; deliver him into my hand, and 
1 awill bring him to thee again. My fon 
ſhall not go down, replied the impatient 
father; his brother is dead; and if death 
too ſhould befall him in the way, ye ſhall 
bring down my grey hairs with ſorrow to 
the grave. 1 

Neceſſity, however, ſtronger than all 
human affections, prevailed where other 
arguments were ineffectual. The brethren 
are again ſent to buy food, and the fond 
father gives up his darling child, the laſt 
hope and comfort of his age. 

But what language ſhall paint the in- 
expreſſible affection of Joſeph, upon the 
ſight of Benjamin? When he ſaw him, 
his heart ſwelled within him, the tears of 
fondneſs ſprung into his eyes, and he re- 
tired to indulge them. 

Do not you hear this affectionate bro- 
ther thus giving a looſe to the fulneſs of 
his heart? * Great God of Jacob! what 
a ſcene haſt thou brought before me! my 


eyes have again beheld my brethren, 


ſtrangers to me more than twenty years ! 
Dear, unhappy men ! indeed my heart 
forgives you—How do I long to diſcover 
myſelf to you, but that you would die 
with ſhame at the fight of your injured 
brother. None of you could rejoice at 
ſuch a diſcovery, fave Benjamin—he, 
amiable innocence ! he entered not into 
your horrid conſpiracy. But I muſt think 
of ſome means to free you from the diſ- 
agreeable impreſſions of ſhame, when I 
make myſelf known to you; and en- 
deavour to heighten your joy on that oc- 
caſion, by firſt alarming your fears.“ 

Such, probably, was the generous de- 
ſign of Joſeph in his ſcheme for retaining 
Benjamin ; ſuch certainly was the effect 
that it had, when under the terrible ap- 
prehenſion of returning to their incenſed 
father, with an account that they had left 
his youngeſt child a bond-ſlave, they were 
ſtruck with this important, this aſtomiſh- 
ing diſcovery I am Joſeph your brother, 
<vhom ye ſold into Egypt. 

I ſhall not dwell upon this ſcene. Tt 
is too great for deſcription—but the heart 
of every brother and every father may 
conceive it. | 

Moſt of the inſtructive reflections that 
ariſe from this affecting ſtory, I have in- 
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terwoven with the thread of it. But you 


will accept of one general obſervation 
from the whole. | 


Whatever diſtreſsful circumſtances may 
befall you, always remember that you are 
under the eye of a benevolent and al- 
mighty Providence, who is able to bring 
good out of evil, and who is continually 
concerned for the happineſs of his crea- 
tures. From this conviction, you will 
endeavour to engage his particular re- 
gard, by the exerciſe of that virtue he is 
moſt in love with. 

Be kindly affeftioned one to another. 


SERMON. III. 


Affection, Compaſſion, and Civility 
h recommended, | 


1 PET. ii. 8. 
Love as brethren ; be pitiful, be courteous. 


ar Charitable diſpoſition which 

Chriſtianity recommends as its firſt 
principle, comprehends all the peculiar 
graces and virtues that diſtinguiſh the 


diſciples of Jeſus. 


Hence, the Apoſtle gives it the pre- 


ference to all other faculties and powers. 


'The mind might be enlightened with the 
viſions of prophecy—'The tongue might 
be informed with every humanlanguage— 
'The laws of nature might be inverted at 


the command of a created being, and 


health and life conferred by man that is 
born to die : but theſe powers, as they 


were ſuperior to his capacity, could add 


nothing to his moral excellence; and, 
therefore, one portion of charity was 


greater than theſe. 


It does not appear that the Apoſtles 
looked upon this as any particular ſpe- 
cies of virtue, that could be deſcribed by 
ſome peculiar, or uniform mode of ope- 
ration : they muſt have conſidered it as a 
general temper, or diſpoſition of the ſoul, 
that gave its colour and principle to every 
moral action. | | 

This temper was formed by the genius 
and ſpirit of Chriſtianity, improved by 
that divine grace, which was the privi- 
lege of the new religion. But why am 1 
attempting a deſcription of charity, which 
is ſo admirably deſcribed by its effects in 


the Epiſtle to the Corinthians? To that 


I ſhall refer you, and contine myſelf to 
the conſideration of thoſe virtues that flow 
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dec. XIV. 

from it, mentioned in the text 

brethren : be pitiful : be courteous, * 
I. It muſt always be allowed by che ad- 


vocates of natural religion, that the pre- 
cepts of Chriſtianity make the beſt ſyſtem 
of morality in the world. Numberleſz 
graces were ſuggeſted by the divine Spi- 
rit, which would never have been thou ht 
of in a mere natural ſtate : none of theſe 


is more frequently inculcated than bro- 


therly love; nay, fo indiſpenſible was 
this duty, that it was made the teſt of 
every convert's pretenſions, and the laſt 
argument of the love of God. By this we 
know that ye are of God, if ye have love 
ene lo another. 

And, indeed, what better proof could 


there be of a principle of grace in the 


heart than this love of the brethren ? 
What better indication that they were 
actuated by the ſpirit of him who is love 
itſelf ? What could more effectually pre- 
ſerve the infant church from the rendin 
fury of ſects and ſchiſms, than this har- 
mony of affections, this union of minds? 
So ſtrictly requiſite, then, that it was made 
the teſt of the true Chriſtian. 

But was it neceſſary, in the early ſtate 
of Chriſtianity, and is it not equally ſo 
now ? Stands not our holy church in need 
of the ſpirit of unanimity and love, when 
we ſee the bigot zeal of popery ſo induſ- 
trious on the one hand, and the deluſions 
of fanaticiſm ſo ſucceſsful on the other? 
Were ever the ſacred connections of mu- 
tual amity more neceſſary in the church 
of England than at the preſent time? In 
what pariſh, nay, in what village, have 
not ſome of her wavering members been 
deceived by the inſinuations of the puritan 
or the bigot? Have not we ſeen the la- 
bours of theſe men too ſucceſsful in creat- 
ing prejudice and diviſions ? And is not 
this in tome meaſure owing to the want of 
brotherly affection, the unity of the ſpirit 
in the bond of peace? Were this more ef. 
fectually cultivated among us, the good 
ſhepherd would ſee fewer itragglers from 
his fold. = 

So neceſſary is this principle of uniting 
love in the ſupport of religion; nor iK 
leſs valuable, or leſs needful in ſocial life. 
Mutual affection is not onfy the beſt proof 
of piety, and the principal ſecurity fromin- 


novations in religion, but the pureſt ſource 


of ſocial duties, and the firmeſt founda- 
tion of moral juſtice. _ 
Were every man to conſider himſelf as 


deriving his exiſtence from one common 
| parent. 


germ. III. 
ent, as connected to the whole ſpecies 
an eternal relation, and, in conſequence 

of this reflection, to behave to every fel- 

low - creature as a brother, would not the 
ſecond great commandment of the law be 
moſt emphatically fulfilled ? And would it 


- not, at the ſame time, moſt effectually pro- 


mote the welfare. of ſociety ? Would not 
the life and property of every individual 
be infinitely the molt ſecure, when, from 
the law of nature, as well as of nations, 
from the connections of relation, as well 
as the obligations of moral rectitude, he 
could claim the aſſiſtance and regard of 


others? 


To love as brethren, muſt, in the conſe- 
quence, be to act as brethren—No perſon 
of humanity would willingly ſee him who 
derived his being from the ſame parents, 
the partner of the ſame womb, whom the 
ſame affections nurſed, for whom the ſame 
care provided, in miſery or diſtreſs. The 
voice of nature would plead for the 
wretched, and demand the relief and aſ- 
ſiſtance of a brother. Should the ſame 


voice point out every individual to our re- 


gard, when would juſtice bewail tlie vio- 


lation of her laws, or miſery complain 


without aſſiſtance and redreſs? Should we 
conſider every fellow - creature as relative- 
ly, though not abſolutely, a brother, how 
happy muſt be the effect of ſuch a conclu- 
fon! What peace and harmony would 
run through the ſyſtem of life! How de- 
lightful mult be the effect of univerſal be- 
nevolence ! Free from the injuries of op- 
preſſion and the inſolence of pride, the 
malignity of envy and the extortion of 
avarice, how very different would be the 
fate of ſociety ! Should the ſmiles of af- 
techon dwell on every aſpect, this life 
ſhould no longer be called the valley of 
mourning ! Should brotherly love glow in 
erery breaſt, how would it awake every 


tender paſſion ! how ready would pity be 


to weep over diſtreſs, and pay the ſympa- 
thizing tear to pain and miſery ! | 

IT. If we love as brethren, we ſhall, of 
conſequence, be pitiful. Let ſtoic pride 
ſhut up the bowels of mercy, and top the 
luices of compaſſion : a Chriſtian will not 
be aſhamed of the tender ſenſations of 
humanity, to mourn with thoſe that 
mourn, and weep with thoſe that weep — 
Jeſus weptThe tear that was ſhed over 
the ſorrows of Jeruſalem, the prophetic 
voice of ſympathy that mourned its ap- 
proaching ruin, give us a right to in- 
dulge a ſenſibility of pity, and teach us 
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that ſuch affections are not unwelcome to 
Heaven. | | 
Nay, we are commanded, as well by 
the Author of our ſalvation as his Apoſtles, 
to be full of compaſſion : it is a duty en- 
joined by religion, as incumbent on hu- 


manity: it is this that directs the hand of 


charity to relieve, and points out to bene- 
volence the objects of aſſiſtance. With- 
out this, charity is oſtentation, and muni- 
ficence hypocriſy. | 

Pity brings the mind into an humble 
frame, and makes it ſuſceptible of the 
impreſſions of piety and gratitude to the 
great preſerver of men ; when the misfor- 
tunes of humanity make us ſenſible of ou 
weakneſs, and of our dependance on that 
being who alone is almighty. 


The excellence of this affection is de- 


monſtrable, in that it is always found in 
the fineſt diſpoſitions. If pride fill the 
breaſt with obſtinacy and arrogance, we 
may be aſſured that pity dwells not there. 
If avarice turn the ear from the complaints 
of poverty, we may naturally conclude 
that pity dwells not there. 

He whoſe heart is depraved by the in- 
dulgence of irregular appetites, or con- 
tracted by unſocial vices, is rarely ſenſible 


of the emotions of compaſſion. It is al- 


moſt peculiarly the growth of the hum- 
ble, heavenly mind, that 1s full of bene- 
volence, tenderneſs, and humanity. If 
we look into the lives of thoſe who have 


been moſt renowned for their piety, I be- 
lieve we ſhall find few who have not left 


behind them ſome extraordinary inſtances, 
the effects of this generous ſympathy. 

Such, indeed, 15 the excellence of a 
compaſſionate temper, that perhaps there 
never was a good man, who was not in a 
great degree diſtinguiſhed by it. 

Its uſefulneſs to ſociety cannot be diſ- 
puted: if, as we have obſerved, it be the 
ſource of charity; if it directs us to the 
relief of miſery, and the conſolation of 
diſtreſs ; if it be feet to the lame, or eyes 
to the blind; if its words uphold thoſe 
that are falling, and if it ſtrengthen the 
feeble knees—its utility is confeſſed ; and 
it is, with indiſputable propriety, enjoin- 
ed by the law of religion. 

III. Thus neceſſary and thus uſeful is 
that precept of the Apoſtle, be pitiful. 
Nor leſs uſeful, or leſs neceſſary perhaps 
is that which immediately follows it, and 
commands us to be courteous —that is, to 
behave with civility and complaiſance 
to all orders of men ; and to pay that de- 
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ference to every man which his ſtation 
requires. If it were conſidered how 
much the peace of ſociety is preſerved by 


the forms of what we call good breeding, 


they would not haſtily be neglected, nor 
left as uſeleſs or ſuperfluous. Every one 
1s pleaſed to be treated with the ap- 


pearance of reſpect, and no prudent man 


would therefore refule to pay it. If plea- 
ſure can be communicated at fo cheap a 
rate, no good natured perſon would ne- 
glect the means. Whatever contributes 
to the good underſtanding, and mutual 
reſpect of ſocial life, ought not by any 
means to be rejected. There is enough 
of malignity in human nature to diſorder 
the peace and commerce of mankind, 
without creating coldneſs by a ſtudied ne- 
gligence of civility, or a rude or careleſs, 
or perhaps affected contempt of the eſta- 
blithed and expected forms of politeneſs. 
We ſhould endeavour, as much as poſ- 
ſible, to cheriſh the principle of ſocial 
benevolence, -and, as St. Paul ſays, be in 
ſome meaſure all things to all men. What- 
ever may advance the happineſs or ſatiſ- 


faction of our neighbour, Chriſtian cha- 
rity obliges us to offer: whatever would 


diſcompoſe or diſguſt him, we ought, in juſ- 
tice, to avoid, as we might eaſily conclude 
it would be unwelcome to ourſelves. To 
encourage and exhort to reſpect and 
amity; to engage mankind in mutual 


good offices, and to preſerve the unity of 


the ſpirit in the bond of peace, ſeems to have 
been the view of the Apoſtle, when he 


enjoined us zo love as brethren ; to be piti- 
ful, and to be courteous, ogy 


SERMON IV. 


The Condition of Poverty better than 
that of Riches abuſed. 


| FccLEs. iv. 6. 


Better is an handful with quietneſs, than both the 
hands full with travail and vexation of ſpirit. 


Mons the numbers that diſquiet them- 
A ſelves in vain, there are none farther 
from the road of happineſs than thoſe who 
toil inſatiably for the acquiſition of riches, 
A mind that has this bias can ſeldom be 
at eaſe ; for the goods of fortune are in a 
ſtate of perpetual fluctuation, and that 
man mult know but little repoſe, who 
reſts his hopes on what chance may take 
8 — 5 

Certainly avarice is a ſpecies of mad- 


— 
— 


by an unneceſſary anxiet 


and, ſo far, he judges rightly. 


— — V7. we eTRL 49> 9 eee 
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neſs; if madneſs be nothing m 
an abſence, or a fafpenton 2 


For who can be more deſtitute of 
than he who chooſes the evi ron 


1 and ſh 
the good ? Yet ſuch is the conduct of rw 
man who hath ſet his heart on the Increaſe 


of riches. In a life whoſe days ar 
and evil, he is hourly adding 8 by: — 
to make pro. 
viſion for a life that mould have ing 
days. The beſt privilege of wealth would 
be the enjoyment of quiet, but he forſcits 
that quiet for the acquiſition of more, 
His deſires are not bounded by the wants 
of nature, or the decent conveniencies of 
life; money is the object of his affe&. 
ions; and while he labours to acquire it, 
the uſe of it is forgot. 

But though there is no infatuation that 
takes hold of the human mind, more vn- 
accountably ridiculous than this inordi. 
date love of wealth, it is certain that no 
vice or folly whatever is more difficult to 
ſubdue. When covetouſneſs has once en- 
trenched itſelf in the heart, it bids de- 
fiance to every attack from without, nd 
is equally proof againſt the ſolid force of 
reaſon, or the lighter weapons of ridicule, 
It 1s in vain that a covetous man is made 
the jeſt of the liberal, or branded with 
folly by the wiſe ; it is in vain to argue 
with him; it is in vain to preach to him; 
and it is only with a view of _—_ 


thoſe from avarice who are yet untainte 


with it, that I mention the miſeries of it 
mn this diſcourſe, 

The covetous man, I have already ob- 
ſerved, is. deſtitute of reaſon, In bis 
conduct he is evidently ſo; but as moſt 
human beings, and even madmen, think 
that they act agreeably to reaſon, tet us 
endeavour to find out upon what princi- 
ples the man of avarice is reconciled to 
himſelf,.- - 5 | 

Doubtleſs he imagines, like the man of 
pleaſure, that he is in the only way that 
leadeth to happineſs ; for the purſuit of 
that is the firſt mover with us all. He 
imagines ſo, I fay, but upon uhn 
grounds? He knows, that wealth will | 
purchaſe every outward convenience of 
life ; that it will procure us reſpecd, and 
ſet us free from labour: this he —_ 
«« But; 


is not a little, ſays he, that will do thele 
things; 1 muſt have yet more before 
can quietly and comfortably ſit down t0 
enjoy it—Well; now I have obtaine 


Wag 1 propoſed ; py there is one mY 
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jenity which I ſhould be glad to have, 
rut my fortune will ſcarcely bear, 
therefore I muſt have yet more, before I 
can quietly and comfortably fit down to 
enjoy it.“ Thus he reaſons with him- 
ſelf, till—he dies ;—till he is ſurprized to 
find that life is at * end, — he is yet 
in the way to happineſs. 
* * this — of reaſoning is followed 
only by one ſet of the covetous. There 
are many, who, without any view to fu- 
ture or diſtant happineſs, neither have, 
nor ſeek any other pleaſure than that of 
hoarding and accumulating. Theſe 
are far gone in the money-loving mad- 
neſs, and have not even a pretence to juſ- 
tify their conduct by reaſon. Gold is 
their idol, and their covetouſneſs 1s, as 
the Apoſtle terms it, idolatry. Theſe are 
equally guilty; but they are not more 
happy than the wretch 1 have been juſt 
detcribing ; for, like thoſe poor Indians, 
who give up half their food to their 1dols, 
they go without common neceſſaries to 
increaſe their treaſure, and ſtarve them- 
| ſelves to lay up the proviſions of life. 
It was not ſo much my deſign, upon 
this occaſion, to expoſe the criminal na- 
ture of covetouſneſs, as to prove the mi- 
ſery that attends it ; but as virtue 1s cer- 
tainly a means of happineſs, I may ob- 
ſerve, that it muſt be unknown to the man 
of avarice; for it is ſcarce poſſible that he 
ſhould have any virtue. 'The ſocial vir- 
tues are thoſe which, in their practice, are 
moſt peculiarly delightful ; but what ſo- 
cial virtue can a covetous man be capa- 
ble of? To relieve the wants of his fel- 
low-creatures, would be inconſiſtent with 
his principles of ſaving—To compaſ- 
fionate their miſeries, to yield them the 
conſolations of a feelmg heart; of that he 
is equally incapable: for the heart of 
avarice never feels. The tender ſenſa- 
tions of pity, the warmth of ſocial love, 
the glow of friendſhip, and the liberal joy 
that is inſpired by the general happineſs, 
he never felt, or deſired to feel. His 
heart, abſorbed in the loweſt of vulgar 
nv the love of glittering earth, 
nows no other affection, no ſuperior ſen- 
timent. To the happineſs that is derived 
from the Wheeler of ſociety, he is an 
utter ſtranger; for he looks for nothing 
more from his connections with his fel- 
low- creatures than the advancement of 
his favourite views, the increaſe of his 
wealth, 


II. Yet, thus miſerable as he 1s, he may 
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Strange doctrine this to thee ! But know, 
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poſſibly think himſelf happier than the 
poor who 1s deſpiſed of his neighbour. 
If he does, let him go with us a moment 
into the cottage of humble labour and 


contented poverty. | 


What do I hear in this place? the 
voice of joy! the ſimple ſong of cheerful 
innocence ! How ſtill, how peaceful is 
this ruſtic habitation ! Sure this is the 
dwelling of quietneſs ! She has taken up 
her abode beneath this humble roof, and 
health, and content, and cheerfulneſs, are 
her inmates. Behold ! here is a matron 
following her daily employment, and two 
ſmiling children playing by her! See, 
how her eye is filled with maternal af. 
fection! and how ſhe rejoices, while ſhe 
earns their proviſion of bread ! Behold, 


now, the good man is returned from the 


field, and the humble board is ſpread for 
his repaſt ! How plain and ſimple is his 
food! a mere ſufficiency for the ſupport 
of nature! It is indeed but a handful — 
But it is eaten in quietneſ*s. Here is no- 
thing of that ſuperfluity which ſolicits the 
palled appetite of luxury: but here is 
enough for nature: here is a handfal, and 
ſhe aſcs no more. 

III. From this ſcene of humble hap- 


pineſs, let us go to the dwelling of the 


rich. Is this a ſocial dwelling, or is it a 
priſon? Behold ! we cannot gain admiſ- 
ſion— the gates are made fait with bolts 
of iron. Ihis is a ſure ſign that ſecurity 
is not here; and yet ſecurity is the friend 
of happineſs. But who is yonder that 
walks fo penſively, with looks of ſuſpi- 
cion ? It is the maſter of the houſe; he 


ſeems diſturbed; he ſaw us approach, 


and concluded that we were coming to 
make him poor. 

Miſerable wretch ! what profit haſt 
thou in the abundance that thou poſ- 
ſeſſeſt? Both thy hands, indeed, are full, 
but ſo likewiſe is thy heart; full of 
trouble and endleſs vexation. Or haſt 
thou a moment's peace? How ſoon is it 


liable to be deſtroyed ? The moth and the 


ruſt ſhall corrupt thine unſunned gar- 
ments ; the thief ſhall break through and 
ſteal thy treaſure, A misfortune that 
which thou wilt never be able to ſurvive ; 
for where thy treaſure is, there is thy 
heart alſo. | | 

Miſerable wretch! Caſt away that 
wealth which is the bane of thy happi- 
neſs; go to that poverty which thou 
dreadef ; and to be happy, firſt be poor. 


for 
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for all this, that it is juſt. The poor, 
whom thou deſpiſeſt, are happier than 
thou art. Didſt thou not hear the ſong 
of cheerfulneſs ; didſt thou not ſee the 
ſmile of contented induſtry, where there 
was but a handful ? | 


Miſerable wretch ! What a painful, 


what a troubleſome life doit thou lead ! 
Thy ſervants curſe thee—Thy friends for- 
ſake thee — Friends did I ſay ? Thou ne- 


ver hadſt a friend; but thoſe that might 


naturally have been thy friends deſert 
thee, and ſcarce forbear to wiſh ſo uſe- 
leſs a being dead. 
Miſerable wretch! In what fordid 
meanneſs doſt thou paſs thy days! With 
what jealouſy doſt thou look upon the 
very cringing dependents that pick up a 
wretched pittance at thy board! And are 
thy nights leſs painful, or leſs vexatious 
than thy days? Does ſleep, undiſturbed 
| ſleep, await thee? Art thou acquainted 
with quietneſs and repoſe ? No- theſe 
are ſtrangers, to whom thy gates are not 
opened. Theſe have no ſociety with 
cares, and fears, and perplexaties, ſuch as 
thou art expoſed to both by day and by 
night. Better, ſurely, is a handful with 
quietneſs, than thy hoarded wealth, with 
thy vexation of ſpirit. | 
Thus far of avarice, the peculiar 
wretchedneſs of which the preacher, no 
doubt, had in view: but wealth has mi- 
ſeries ariſing from other cauſes than eo- 


vetouſneſs, which render a handful with 


quietneſs ſtill preferable. . = 
IV. Riches are not neceſſarily produc- 
tive of evil. They may be made the 


means of happineſs when properly ma- 


naged. They may contribute to the 
pratification of benevolence, and to the 
exerciſe of almoſt every ſocial virtue. 
They may be employed in the diffuſion 
of knowledge, or in the relief of indi- 
gence; and when converted to theſe pur- 
poſes, they are a real bleſſing: they in- 
creaſe the happineſs of a benevolent 
temper, and give pleaſure to their poſ- 
ſeſſors, while they are uſeful to ſociety. 
But it is ſeldom that they are employed 
to theſe happy and beneficent ends. The 
right uſe of them is moſt commonly per- 
verted; and what might have been a 
bleſſing, is rendered a curſe, by the abuſe 
of it. | 
When riches are made ſubſervient on- 
ly to pride; when they are employed in 


fooliſh vanity, and empty oſtentation, what 


do they produce but travail 

of ſpirit ? Thoſe who 2 
neſs in being admired for ſplendour wil 
be frequently mortified by negligence or 
traduced by envy. We are very unwil- 
ling to pay that deference which is ex- 


pected from us only on the account of 


magniſicence, and, whatever may be the 
caule of that unwillingneſs, it is certainly 


very reaſonable ; for he who hopes to be 


admired for that which gives him no me- 
rit, offers an inſult to the underſtanding of 


him from whom he looks for admiration 2 


but when that admiration is with-held, 
yanity is mortified ; and wealth, by being 
ſubſervient to her deſires, brings her only 
travail and anguiſh of ſpirit, 

As much perverted is the uſe of riches, 
when they are employed in the gratifica- 
tion of luxury, and, of conſequence, when 
_ uſed, they bring nothing but vexa- 

on. | 

"Thoſe, who, like the prodigal in the 
goſpel, ſpend their fabſance A riotous 
living, lay up for themſelves almoſt all 
the miſeries that are incident to human 
nature: for what can be more wretched 


than the condition of him who is equally 


deſtitute both of health and peace? Whoſe 
body is tormented with pain and diſeaſe, 
while his mind is racked with the reflect- 
jon of guilt and folly ? Vet ſuch, general. 
ly, are the fruits of intemperance. 

In theſe, and in many other reſpects, 
may the goods of fortune be abuſed ; and 
hence that ſore evil under the ſun, viz, 
riches, given to the hurt of the owners! 

Let us then conclude, wich the wiſe 
preacher, that a little, with content and 
quietneſs, is preferable to much treaſure, 
and trouble therewith. Let us be aſſur- 
ed that peace of mind, as there can be na 
happineſs without it, 1s the firlt thing 
worth our ſeeking. 
to be met with more frequently in an 
humble than in a high ſation, let us not 
be dazzled with falſe appearances, but 
conclude that the humble ſtation 1s the 
better. £ 

We have ſeen that riches are frequently 
a misfortune to thoſe that poſſeſs them 
we have ſeen the miſeries of avarice, the 
diſcontent of vanity, and the pains of in- 
temperance : ſhould we not, then, rather 
avoid than figh for a condition that might 
expoſe us to miſery, to diſcontent and 
pain ? | 

Let us not flatter ourſelves that we 

ſhould 
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If this quietneſs is 
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more wiſely than others in ſitu- 
ow . we kao contemplated, but 
never tried; for no man knows what in- 
| fluence à chan 
have upon him, before that change comes 
to pals. New acceſſions of fortune bring 
with them new wants, new ſentiments, 
and new deſires ; and that man acts with 
3 laudable firmneſs, who, when he be- 
comes wealthier, does not become worſe. 
In one word; let us remember that it 
: both our duty and our happineſs to be 
contented with the ſtation which Provi- 
lence has aſſigned us; and, though we 
have but a handful, if Fe poſſeſs it in 
nietneſs, it is better than both the hands 

in, with travail and vexation of ſpirit. 


SERMON V. 
The Folly and Miſery of Wicked- 
neſs. 


| Is A. lvii. 21. 
There is no peace, ſaith my God, to the wicked. 


\ EASON is not the only guide that, ex- 
cluſive of revelation, is appointed us 
ſor our conduct. The feelings of the 
heart are ſo many powerful monitors that 
continually ſuggeſt to us what we ought 
to do. The diſquiet that attends the 
purſuit of wickedneſs plainly points out 
the neceſſity of a different conduct, and 
the heart is, in this caſe, appealed to by 
the moſt ſignificant of all arguments, 
the attainment of its own happineſs. 

But how weak are all the motives, 
and how inactive the principles of na- 
tural religion! The ſenſe of right and 
wrong places, indeed, our duty before 
us, but by no means affords us the 
power of purſuing it; and even the 
miſeries of a mind that is enſlaved by 
vice are generally inſufficient to re- 
claim it. | | 

It may not, however, be inexpedient 
to expatiate on that wretchedneſs which 
is the portion of guilt; ſince, though 
the guilty may he but little affected by a 
repreſentation of their own unhappy ſtate, 
the innocent may, at leaſt, be encouraged 
to hold faſt their integrity, when they 
behold the diſtreſſes that are inſeparable 
from wickedneſs. 


That conſciouſneſs of its own immor- 


tality, which is implanted in every hu- 
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e of circumſtances will. 
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man mind, unavoidably leads it forward 
to the contemplation of futurity. On 
the reflections, which this contemplation 
produces, depends much of our pleaſure 
or pain. 'The good man, from a ſenſe 
of the divine- favour, cannot conſider it 
without ſatis faction and hope; the wicked, 
from a contrary conviction, cannot think 
of it without miſery. | 

He whoſe hopes are not in God, 'who 
has lived in idle negligence, or in open 
violation of his laws, muſt, for the ſame 
reaſon that makes the good man rejoice, 
dread the events of life and death. When 
he calmly reflects, (and reflection will 
ſometimes interfere) he can find nothing 
in his paſt life that can recommend him 
to the favour of that power, who delights 
in goodneſs, and is a rewarder of the 
juſt. Deprived then of that favour, what 
ſhall he do? or how ſhall he look for- 
ward to the diſmal proſpe& that lies 
before him? How ſhall he ſupport the 
thought of being excluded for ever from 


the preſence of that being, who has pro- 


miſed eternal happineſs to his ſervants ? 
Shall he be capable of entertaining ſuch 
a thought without terror and anguiſh ? 

Miſerable is the condition of wicked- 
neſs even in this life. Gatety and diſſi- 
pation may occaſionally baniſh thought, 
and produce ſome- intervals of eaſe or 
mirth, but the flighty ſcene will quickly 
diſappear, and remorſe and diſtraction 
renew their aſſaults. 'The voice of flat- 
tery may for a while ſooth the breaſt 
with falſe hope, and paint delightful 
ſcenes and agreeable proſpects; but the 
amuſive dream will vaniſh in a moment, 
and reaſon and reflection condemn the 
folly of attention. | 

Happy, indeed, would it be, could the 
repeated attacks of theſe friendly moni- 
tors at length diſengage us from our 
miſerable attachments—at length per- 
ſuade us to ſeek our happineſs in the 
paths of religious peace : but ſuch is the 
obſtinacy of depraved inclinations, that 
the vicious man, though he may feel the 
diſquietudes of conſcience, ſeldom liſtens 
to its dictates, or takes the proper means 
to reconcile it to his conduct, + 

To divert it, indeed, means are gene- 
rally conſulted, and expedients are ſought 
to ſooth it into reſt ; but the ſlumbers of 
an unapproving © conſcience never laſt 
long. A thouſand accidents concur to 
bring back reflection, and it is only ſuſ- 


pended 
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pended to acquire the greater force. To 
what miſerable arts is the wicked man 
reduced in order to be reconciled to him- 
ſelf, and to ſtifle the efforts of that con- 
viction, from which it is not in the power 
of the heart to ſet itſelf free! What a 
wretched expedient to return to the ſame 
practices his mind is now condemning, 
from whoſe tribunal he is labouring to 
eſcape! _ | 
Strange, indeed, is it, that he who pre- 
tends merely to act from the ſuggeſtions 
of nature, and makes thoſe a plea for the 
indulgence of every inclination, ſhould 
not here liſten to the natural friend of 
his boſom, whoſe kind endeavours are 
exerted to reſcue him from ruin ! Strange, 
that the habit of vice ſhould be ſo infa- 
tuating, as ſtill to keep its votaries at- 
tached to it, in ſpite of reaſon and of 
happineſs on the one hand, and the diſ- 
eaſes and diſquietudes it produces on the 
other! 5 
For though the ſenſe of having for- 
feited the favour of that all- powerful 
Being, on whom we depend, might alone 
be a ſufficient cauſe of wretchedneſs, yet 
that is far from being the whole portion 
of miſery that awaits the wicket. 
The diſorders that the body derives 
from intemperance, the fear of being de- 
tected in vice or villany, and of ſuffer- 
ing either in loſs of reputation, or of life; 
the vexations of frequent diſappoint- 
ments, which, to thoſe whoſe only hopes 
are centered in this life, and who have 
no dependance on, or expectations from 
Providence, muſt be very many and very 
great; and numberleſs cauſes of diſſatiſ- 
faction beſide contribute to enlarge the 
woes of wickedneſs, and to take from 
the vicious man every proſpect of reſt, 
Is this the portion of the guilty ? Is 
this the life for which they forfeit heaven, 
and are theſe the delights and the plea- 
fares of ſin? Great God! can there be 
in creatures thou haſt endowed with the 
power of reflection ſuch folly as this? 
Poth not even the unreaſoning animal 
conſult, in the beſt manner he can, his 
own eaſe and happineſs ? But man is in- 
duftrious to deftroy both. He refutes 
the very means of peace and ſecurity, 


and purſues the obvious path to deftruc- 


tion and miſery. | 

What can thus infatuate the mind, 
and make it regardleſs of the dictates of 
eonicience and of reaſon? - of conſcience, 


— ü! 
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that would lead us into the way of 
, tion, and of reaſon, that wells — 
n 8 avoid. wi: 
an we o much wrapt up i 
| ſent objects, fo careleſs of he e 
to neglect that which the next moment 
may refuſe us the power to perform, and 
the omiſſion of which, will be attended 
by the worſt of conſequences ? 

Can it be in the power of a world that 
hath deceived us as often as we have 
truſted it, to make us withdraw our hearts 
from, and forfeit our hopes to a better ? 
Can we calmly meditate on the loſs of 
eternal happineſs, and purſue the paths 
ot {in with ſecurity of heart? No: the 
prophet obſerves that the wicked enjoy 
not even this ſecurity, that they never 
know the happineſs of a mind at eaſe 
but are like the troubled ſea which Foy 
not reſt, whoſe waters caſt forth mire 
and dirt, | 

Aſtoniſhing it is that the tempeſt ſhould 
not at laſt make them weary, and deſirous 
of reſt in ſome quiet harbour! Can the 
fair ſcenes of peace have no attration ? 
can the pleaſing proſpects of happinets 
fail to induce? Alas! they fail. The 
eye refuſes to look upon them, or beholds 
them at beſt with careleſs indifference. 
The wicked, though they have no peace, 
ſeldom take the right method to procure 
it, but continue in thoſe very practices 
which already have deſtroyed their ſatiſ- 
faction. Is it that thtey are afraid of ap- 
plying to an offended God for pardon? 
or is it that they have yet ſome — 
ſin which, in ſpite of all their miſery, 
they cannot part with, and which that 
they may preſerve they are content to 
riſque every hope of futurity ? 

Should we reaſon thus in the affairs of 
this life, we ſhould be deſervedly marked 
for the moſt pitiable folly. Who would 
not forego a little preſent advantage for 
a large reverſion? Who would not ſuffer 
a little inconvenience to avoid diſtreſs or 
ruin? Is it not better that one member, 
nay that two, or three, ſhould periſh, 
than that the whole body ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed ? | 

What, then, remains but that the 
wicked forſake his way and the unrighte- 
ous man his path, and that he turn unto 
the Lord, who will have mercy upon 
him, and to God that will abundantly 
pardon ? 

If yet he hope to taſte of life without 

ang uiſh, 
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iſh, or to enjoy the light without 
wg, of ſoul; if hw ſeek an 
ſerenity of mind, any peace of heart, 
while in this ſtate of being; let him not 
delay to apply to him, who alone can 
ve reſt to the weary and the heavy- 


If he have any regard for the welfare 


of a future exiſtence, if any hope of 
ng an immortal life in happineſs, let 

im make uſe of the day, while it is 
called to-day, and, before the grave ſhall 
doſe its everlaſting doors upon him, let 
him ſeek by repentance what he has for- 
ſeited by vice. : . 

Upon the whole, if we wiſh for peace 
or ſatis faction in this life, let it be remem- 
bered that it is only to be found in the 
duties of religion. Every other ſcheme 
will prove ineffectual He who can have 
nothing to entitle him to the favour of 
Cod, muſt be uneaſy with reſpect to his 
ſuture ſituation; if, indeed, he believes 
in a future ſtate. Should he affect to diſ- 
believe it, yet he cannot be happy, be- 
cauſe no man can, at all times, be an 
infidel. The voice of reaſon and of con- 
ſcience will occaſionally interfere, and 
will ſtagger the reſolution of the moſt de- 
termined obſtinacy. 


A man may, perhaps, live an atheiſt, 


but no man ever died one. We give 
credit to the intereſts of this world no 
longer than it flatters us with pleaſure, or 
furniſhes us with amuſement ; and when 
the proſpect of theſe ſhall vaniſh, reaſon 


will aſſert her ſlighted authority, and 


will ſuggeſt it to us to ſeek a refuge 
where, hitherto, we had been unaccuſ- 
tomed to place it. | 

In theſe circumſtances, of what ſhall 
the wicked avail himſelt? What agonies 
muſt he feel, when the ſoul labours under 
fear and apprehenſion, while the body 
languiſhes in pain and ſickneſs ? How 
will he blame his folly and preſumption, 
his obſtinacy and ingratitude, that have 
robbed him of the only hope that could 
ſupport him through the vale of death, 
or open any Neatng proſpect to the 
allotments of eternity! How will he 
mourn over the ruins of his folly, when 
every ſenſe is loſt in terror and confuſion, 


and every reflection terminates. in de- 
ſpair ! | 


Such is the melancholy fate of the 


wicked, whoſe life is 


miſery, and whoſe 
death is diſtraction! 
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Let us, my friends, as we know theſe 


y things, avail ourſelves of the knowledge. 


Let us ſecure the favour of God, and 
life or death ſhall alike bring us hap- 
pineſs. 

Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
wright, for the end of that man is peace. 


SERMON VI. 
The religious and moral Neceſlity of 
charitable Contributions. 


Marr. xxv. 45. | 
Inaſmuch as ye did it got to one of the leaſt of 
| theſe, ye did it not to me. | 
1˙ the laſt charge of Heaven can affect 
us; if the final ſentence of the Judge 
of the world deſerve our care; if it may 
concern us to know why God accepts, 
why he reje&s his creatures, the im 
of theſe words ſhould be well weighed. 
Our Saviour, deicribing the laſt judg- 
ment, has given us this account of the 
proceedings of that great day. 
When the Son of man, ſays he, ſhall come 
in his glory, and all the holy angels with 
him, then ſhall he fit upon the throne of his 


glory ; | 
before him ſhall be gathered all 


And 
nations ; | 
And he ſhall ſeparate them one from ano- 
ther, the good on his right hand, and the 
wicked on his left. | 

Then fhall he ſay to thoſe on his right 
hand; Come, ye bleſſed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from 
the beginning of the world, | 

And this is the cauſe why he pro- 
nounces them worthy of his accept- 
ance. | | 
I was an hungered, ſays he, and ye 
gave me meat, thirſly and ye gave me 
drink; I was a ſtranger and ye took me in; 
naked and ye clothed me; I was fick and qe 
wifited me; in priſon and ye came unto me. 

When the righteous ſhall diſown the 
remembrance of theſe kind offices, and 
modeſtly refuſe the acknowledgment to 
which they think themſelves not entitled 
— then ſhall he reply. | 

Inaſmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the leaſt of theſe my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me. 

When the wicked ſtand arraigned for 
the neglect of thoſe duties which the 
| | righte- 
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| righteous had diſcharged, the ſenſe of 


2 leads them to ſeek an evaſion in the 
ame anſwer which the candour of the 
juſt made uſe of to diſclaim a merit they 
could not apply. | 1 8 

For, When, jay they, ſaw we thee an 
hungered and fed thee-not, or thirſly and 
gave thee no drink? When ſaw we thee 
a ſtranger and took thee not in, or naked 
and clothed thee not ? Sick, or in priſon, 
and wifited thee not! | 

Then ſhall he anſwer, ——— 

Tnaſmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
leaſt of theſe, ye did it not to me. 

In the progreſs of this diſcourſe, I ſhall 
conſider, | | 

I. The nature and objects of charity, 
as deſcribed by our Saviour. 
F II. The moral reaſonableneſs of that 


uty. 
III. The abſolute neceſſity of it; in 
compliance with the divine commands; 


and, 


IV. Draw ſuch reflections from the 
whole as may beſt excite us to the due 
diſcharge of it. 


Firſt, I am to conſider the nature and 


objects of charity, as deſcribed by our 


Saviour. Charity is not, nor ought to 
be, confined to any ſet or party of 
men. „ 
When the Judge of the world, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the righteous, ſays, 
Inaſinucſh as ye hawve done it to one of the 
leaſt of theſe my brethren, all nations are 
before him, and are univerſally included 
In that title. 5 | 
The particular objects, mentioned in 
the context, are the hungry and thirſty, 


the ſtranger and the naked, the ſick and 
the priſoner. 


Though all the circumſtances of hu- 
man miſery and misfortune are not here 


enumerated, they are, moſt of them, 
implied. | 


Thoſe conveniencies which fortune 
can ſupply will find their proper objects 
in the hungry and the naked ; and none 
are more entitled to the kind offices of 


humanity than the ſick and the priſoner. - 


They who through misfortunes, or 


the various diſadvantages of life, are be- 
come deſtitute of the common neceſlaries 


of nature, are certainly entitled to the 


aſſiſtance of thoſe, who, perhaps, have 


been enriched by the ſame inconſtant 
hand of chance that has reduced theſe to 
depend on their relief; if it be proper 


& Call that the hand of chance, which 


Se. XIx. 


may, poſſibly, in ſome caſes, be nothi 
elſe but the wile diſpenſation of at, 
dence, that places theſe objects before u; 
for the exerciſe of virtue. 

Shall I then ſee my brother in diftref 
without giving him that aſſiſtance which 
Heaven has placed in my power ? How 
ſhall I hope for the continued bounty 
and bleſſing of God, if I deal not m 
bread to the hungry? How ſhall I claim 
the merits of my Redeemer's mediation, 
a charity. which muſt be extended to 


me, if I neglect his moſt material pre. 


cepts, and refuſe my raiment to defend 
the naked? The hungry and the naked 
are the work of his hands, and have an 
equal right to human conveniencies with 
myſelf. 

Thoſe who are in ſickneſs and pain, 
who cannot taſte the pleaſures of liſe for 
anguiſh, who have their bed in darkneſs, 
and their pillow on the thorn, are real 
objects of pity and conſolation. 

Jo viſit the ſick, and to give them 
the little comfort we can adminiſter, is 
an indiſpenſible duty ; and though the 
kind offers of condoling pity be unable 
to ſtay the feeble knees, or ſupport the 
drooping head—yet 1s 1t not entirely uſe- 


leſs; for, beſides that in offering our 


compaſſion, we diſcharge a duty incum- 
bent on humanity, it is not altogether 
vain with reſpe& to the object. The 
wretched, though incapable of the pleas 
ſures of ſociety, are pleaſed to find them- 
ſelves not neglected in their miſery ; and 
it is ſome alleviation to pain, to find an 
ear that will attend to, and a heart that 
will pity it's complaints. SE 

The unhappy objects who have loſt 
both their liberty and their fortunes, who, 
after encountering the accidents of buſi- 
neſs, and the difficulties of poverty, at 
laſt find a retreat in the ſolitary hor- 
rors of a priſon, and are faſt bound m 
miſery and iron, are indeed pitiable, for 
their condition is wretched. To viſit 
and relieve theſe unhappy creatures 15 4 
charity truly meritorious. | 

To be excluded the ſociety of man- 
kind, not to mention the want of com- 


fortable conveniencies, is a ſad condition 


of being, and in itſelf ſufficiently mile- 
rable. | 5 f 
Contrary to the condition of the pri- 


ſoner, but not much inferior in diſtreſs, 


is that of him to whom our Judge gives 
the name of a ſtranger. 


1 was a ſtranger, and ye took ine * by Y 


erm. VI. 
Under this denomination are included 
all who have no immediate reſidence in 
life; who wander up and down in ſolitary 

laces, and have found no city to dwell 
in. To lend theſe an occaſional defence 
from the inclemency of cold, and the 


pain of hunger; to help the weary on 


their way; to be given to hoſpitality, 
and to entertain ſtrangers, is not ſurely 
too great a taſk for Chriſtian humanity. 

Such is the nature, and ſuch are the 
objects of charity mentioned by our 
Saviour. | 

Give me leave, in the next place, to 
confider the moral reaſonableneſs of that 
duty. 

Srontly, No man is made for him- 
ſelf, but for the whole. Every indivi- 
dual is as a link in the great chain of ſo- 
ciety, where all are knit together, and 
mutually dependent. The animating and 
connecting principle is ſelf-love, which 
ſeeks its own good in that of its fellow- 
creatures. If this principle be wrong di- 
rected; if we, through a falſe concluſion, 
refuſe to aſſiſt any member of our ſpecies 
whoſe neceſſities demand relief, we neg- 
lect the import of moral rectitude and the 
fitneſs of things, as well as break through 
the ſtrongeſt bond of community, which 
is mutual ſupport. But the reaſonable- 
neſs of charity needs not to be proved by 
abſtracted ſpeculations, its intrinſic ex- 

cellence ſufficiently recommends it. 
| To contribute freely to worthy and 
charitable deſigns is a great and infalli- 
ble argument of a benevolent mind : 
a mind that has honourable thoughts of 
Providence ; that relies upon it; and 1s 
ſecure and unconcerned about the events 
of this life. | 

Such a perſon ſeems to underſtand the 
true uſe of this world, and to have no 
more than a juſt value for it. He will 
not be governed and made a ſlave by his 
fortune, but is reſolved to make uſe of it 
for the purpoſes to which it was given, 
and chuſes rather to live charitably than 
to die rich, 


He that forgets not to do good, and 
communicate, 
that his converſation is in heaven; that 
he has made a higher choice, and is in 
purſuit of nobler objects than are to be 
met with here; for, if he had no further 
aim than the views of temporal happi- 
neſs, if his thoughts were only confined 
to this world, we ſhould have reaſon to 
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believe, that he would not part ſo freely 
with it.“ (6h | | 
There is no ſtronger proof of the in- 
ternal excellence of charity, than that 
admiration it infallibly draws after it, 
when it appears in low and unwealth 
characters. When the abilities of the 
giver are ſmall! when he has nothing to 
depend on but what the hand of labour 
has procured him, and lives ſucceſſively 
by the induſtry of the day! _. 
When, as St. Paul teſtifies of the Ma- 
cedonians, men are willing not only ta 
their power, but beyond it, and, like the 
widow in the goſpel, caſt, as it were, 
their whole living into the treaſury of the 
poor, this is an undeniable, and a glo- 
rious evidence of the benevolence and de- 
votion of their temper, that they have a 
worthy apprehenfion of God, and are 
generouſly inclined towards their fellow- 
creatures. | 
Beſides the moral neceſſity and excel- 
lence of charity, the reaſonableneſs of it 
is probable in that it is conſiſtent with the 
dignity of human nature, 
It is a god-like thing to relieve the 
neceſſities of the wretched, and to imitate 
the nobleſt attribute of Heaven in ſup- 
porting the poor and defenceleſs. 5 
« The charitable perſon, when his 
fortune bears any proportion to the large- 
neſs of his mind, is the great and 
univerſal remedy againſt the calamities 
of life : he is a father to the fatherleſs, 


eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame; 


he is liberty to the captive; and, if not 
eg" yet eaſe and refreſhment to the 
ſick.” | 
To dry the tears of want, and to ſooth 
the anguiſh of pain; to chear deſponding 
grief, and to make the mind of neceſſity 
eaſy, and reſigned, muſt be the higheſt 
rational ſatis faction that the mind of man 
can be capable of. | 
« What a heavenly pleaſure is con- 
ceived in beholding a poor object tranſ- 
ported with joy on receiving a liberal 
alms from the hand, or refreſhment from 
the table of another! How delightful is 
it to abate, if not extinguiſh, the miſery 
of one of our own ſpecies, and to com- 
municate pleaſure at ſo cheap a rate! To 
have the conſcious ſatisfaction, and aſſu- 
rance, that our minds are generous and 
humane, that the ſoul is untainted by 
covetouſneſs, and envy, and conſequently 
free from the diſturbance of thoſe de- 


teſtable 
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teſtable paſſions, gives both dignity and 
happineſs to human nature.“ 

By this we have the ſublime liberty to 
conclude that we are, in ſome meaſure, 
of a temper reſembling that of the Au- 
thor of our being, and that we ſhall meet 
his approbation in the rewards of im- 
mortality. 


SERMON VII. 


The religious and moral Neceſſity of 


Charitable Contributions. 


MATT. xxv. 45. 


Inaſmuch as ye did it not to one of the leaſt of 
theſe, ye did it not to me. 


PHE nature and objects of charity, as 
deſcribed by our Saviour, and the 
reaſonableneſs of that duty, upon moral 
principles, having been already confider- 
ed, I ſhall now proceed to ſhew, | 
III. The abſolute neceſſity of it, 


in compliance with the divine com- 


mands. | 

The eternal Providence, wiſe in all his 
difpenſations, and leaving over all his 
works a wide field for the practice of 
moral virtue, has permitted a variety of 
circumſtances and conditions in human 
life, as well for that neceſſary ſubordina- 


tion in the government of ſociety, as to 


lay open the virtue of reſignation to the 
poor, and that of beneficence to the 


wealthy. 


As a great part of moral virtue con- 
ſiſts in this beneficence, man would have 
had little to do as a ſocial creature, had 
an equality of conditions rendered charity 


unneceſſary. 


But then it muſt be remembered, that 
as Providence has rendered this virtue 
univerſally practicable, he has likewiſe 
made the practice of it an indiſpenſible 
duty. Conſiſtently with his unerring 
wiſdom and benevolence, he has not left 
the ſupport of the poor to the voluntary 
exertion of a virtue, founded only on 
choice, or on natural principles; but has 
expreſsly charged the rich in this world 
that they ſhould be ready to diſtribute, 
and willing to communicate. 

It 1s, indeed, an honourable commiſſion 
that they have from the Almighty, to 
give his houſhold their portion of meat; 

ut they ſhould reflect, that as the truſt 
is honourable and weighty, they ought 
to perform it with a proportionable fide« 


Seck. XIV, 
lity, and that it is required i ſteward 
my he be found faithful. I, 
ew, perhaps, of thoſe who enio 

luxury of affluence can boaſt ra 
merit; they ought not, therefore, to 
look upon themſelves as entitled to the 
comforts of plenty excluſive of their 
fellow - creatures, but to conſider that the 
Poor are the Lord's, and ſo is the earth, and 
the fulneſs thereof. 1 5 

This conſideration ought to have its 
due effect, with regard to the duty of 
charity, were it enjoined by no particular 
commands in the ſacred writings. But 
ſcarce any author there, from the foun- 
der of Chriſtianity, to the loweſt pro- 
phet or apoſtle, has left this duty uncon- 
ſidered; ſcarce any but has given us 
ſome directions about the diſcharge of 
it, proved its neceſſity, or diſplayed its 
excellence. 
Though the Chriſtian doctrine explains 
it better, and enjoins it more ſtrongly, 
yet was it not unknown in the Moſaic 
diſpenſation. So great was, even then, 
the reputation of charity, that the Jews 
made a parade of performing it, and 
ſounded a trumpet to ſummon the poor 
to their alms. Be 

This method, indeed, of relieving the 
neceſſitous, was not ſo much the conſe- 
quence of a charitable diſpoſition as of de- 
{picable vanity, and deſerved no other 
name; but it is, nevertheleſs, a ſufficient 
evidence how reputable and how honour- 
able this virtue was accounted, 

Nor does this only prove to us the 
credit of charity with reſpect to human 
opinion, as a virtue only morally good, 


excluſive of any religious injunction: 


They knew it to be a duty enjoined by, 
and the diſcharge of it acceptable to 
God. Thus we hear the Phariſee, when 
enumerating his virtues, and making a 
merit of his piety, declaring that he gave 
alms twice a week. | | 

That his prayer was rejected, and the 
wretched publican preferred before him, 
is no argument that the virtue of charity 
was not acceptable. His was not cha- 
rity but inſolence, not humanity but 
pride. Nor is it a wonder that his ad- 
dreſs was not received by that Being 
who is the ſearcher of hearts, and who 
judges not from the action but from the 
principle. 

If we conſult the hiſtory of our bleſſed 
Redeemer, we ſhall find him, on many 


occaſions, befides this mentioned, de- 
| | ſcribing 


ribing and enjoining the duty of cha- 
rity ; fo frequently and ſo ſtrongly does 
he inculcate it, that it may be called the 
very eſſence of Chriſtianity, and its car- 
dinal virtue: nor can there be any im- 
ropriety in that aſſertion ; for it is the 
{am of religion, and may be rightly de- 
fned the love of God and of our neigh- 


r. 

_ who is deſtitute of this love, who 
As not from this principle, whatever 
may be his pretenſions to religion, or 
virtue, wants the eſſence of both. 

We have many deſcriptions of this 
duty both by the prophet and apoſtles, 
35 well as by our Saviour, but the beſt 
deſcription is his life. Mes 

If we purſue him through the whole 
ſcene of his terreſtrial exiſtence, we ſhall 
find that to go about doing good was his 
invariable buſineſs. To comfort the af- 
fitted, and to feed the hungry; to re- 
tore the lick to health, and the blind to 
fight; to make the deaf hear, the lame 
walk, and the dumb ſpeak, were the ex- 
erciſes he delighted in, and the continued 
ations of the day. | | 

This was the life whoſe merits entitle 
us to heaven, and which is propoſed the 
pattern of our imitation. | 


Hence appears the abſolute neceſſity that have no further end than to contri- 


of Chriſtian charity; for ſhould * we 
neple& thoſe precepts which the captain 
of our ſalvation has ſo ſtrongly enjoined, 


how ſhall we hope for his tavour ! how 


Mall we plead for acceptance by the me- 
rits of that life, whoſe example we have 
not profited by — which we thought not 
worth our imitation ? 5 

To add to the force of this argument, 
1 might here quote the ſeveral texts of 
Scripture wherein God has expreſly com- 
manded the duty of charity. But what 
has already been ſaid will, I hope, be 
ſufficient to convince you as well of the 
nature and reaſonableneſs, as the ablo- 
late neceſſity of it. 

IV. I ſhall only now, therefore, draw 
ſuch reflections from the whole, as may 
elt exeite us to the due diſcharge of it. 

As the great end of ſociety is mutual 
alifiance and ſupport, if through iniqui- 
tous ſelfiſhneſs, we refuſe that aſſiſtance 
to others, which, in the poſſible chance 
of things, we ourſelves might have ſtood 
in need of, we tranſgreſs the laws of na- 
ure, and the dictates of reaſon. 

he great maxim of moral life is, © to 
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do to others as we would have others do 
to us. But if we neglect the complaints 
of miſery which we could comfort, 
or the cries of diſtreſs we can poſſibly 
relieve ; do we not reſiſt the voice of 
nature and of reaſon, ſuppoſing the in- 


junctions of religion entirely out of the 


queſtion ? 
As man is formed for ſociety, he is 
naturally a benevolent being, ready to 


rejoice with them that rejoice, and weep 


with them that weep, kindly intereſts 
himſelf in the welfare, and wiſhes the 
proſperity of his fellow-ereatures.— 
That this is more particularly the genius 
of this nation, the many public charities 
eſtabliſhed within theſe few years ſuffi- 
ciently teſtify. Theſe, let us hope, may 


cover a multitude of our national crimes. - 


Would to heaven there were not ſuch a 


multitude to cover !—Theſe are noble 


inſtances of that charming ſpirit of bene- 
volence which is inſpired by virtue, by 
piety, and wiſdom |! | | 

Indeed, he who, in the midſt of luxury 
and affluence, can + behold his fellow- 


creatures ready to periſh with want, de- 


ſerves not the name of a human being. 
What can juſtify the man who gives to a 
tribe of uſeleſs domeſtics, or creatures 


bute to his amuſements, that bread which 


the laborious hind has procured him, 


while he, perhaps, through want of a 


ſufficiency of it, pines in weakneſs, or 


languiſhes to death? : 
What numbers of poor, whoſe induſtry 
is ineffectual, would the ſuperfluity of af- 
fluence ſupport | 
How many are rendered incapable of 
labour by ſickneſs, or accidents, or the 


infirmity of age, who cannot be received 
into public hoſpitals, and who get, it is to 


be feared, little relief trom public contri- 
butions ! 


How many ftarve in unſeen ſolitudes, 


ſcattered up and down over wilds and de- 
ſarts, where the hand of kindneſs was ne- 
ver extended, which the eye of benevo- 
lence never ſaw ! 

Though we are not obliged to imbitter 
life by conſtantly partaking of, or con- 
templating the miſeries of our ſpecies, 
yet it is our duty to hear the complaints 
of diſtreſs, and to relieve neceſſity on all 
poſſible occaſions. 


We are aſſured that we are b ſach | 
means laying up for ourſelves infinite 
| "JG I | 


hap- 
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happineſs in a future exiſtence : for we 
are told, that he who giveth to the poor, 
lendeth to the Lord, 

How ought the rich in this world to 
rejoice that they have it in their power 
to inveſt their poſſeſſions in the ſecurity of 
heaven ! Can there be any greater joy 
to a rational creature than this, that he 
can make the frail fortunes of this life 
laſt beyond the grave ? 

This is effectually to lay up treaſure in 
a repoſitory free from the inroads of the 
robber, and the ruſt of time. | 

Riches thus applied, are, indeed, a 
bleſſing ; nor ſhall their poſſeſſors find, 
if thus they diſpoſe of them, any unhappy 
conſequences from that declaration, that 
it 1s hard for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. 

'The divine pleaſure which a benevo- 
lent mind enjoys in relieving the neceſ- 
ſities of the wretched, is, all other conſider- 
ations apart, well worth the purchaſe. 
It is, as it were, a foretaſte of that eter- 
nal joy which ſhall be the ſure reward of 
thoſe who have pity on the poor. 

Since, then, nature and reaſon call upon 
us; ſince heaven and happineſs invite us; 
ſince all laws, moral and divine, oblige us, 
let us perform this duty with cheerfulneſs 
and alacrity; for God lowveth a cheerful 
giver. _ 
Let us willingly impart of the good 
things of this life to the poor and needy, 
The Lord careth for them. Freely we have 
weceived, let us freely give. 

Let us lay out the wealth we have in 
thoſe uſes, for which only it is ſervice- 
able, in clothing the naked, and feeding 
the hungry. | 

Let us not ſuppoſe that to be loſt 
which is given to the poor ; it 15 lent un- 
to the Lord, and he will repay it. 

That we may never be inattentive to 
the complaints of the neceſſitous, and 
never unheard, when we 1mplore the 
mercies of Heaven, may the God of all 
truth and kindneſs grant. 


SERMON VIII. 
The Happineſs of determined and 
conſcious Integrity. 
Jo, xxvil. 6. 


My righteouſneſs I hold faſt, and will not let it go; 
my heart ſhall not reproach me fo long as I live, 


U NS TABLE As water, thou ſhalt not ex- 
cel, ſaid the dying patriarch to one 


Sea. XI v. 


of his ſons; and the ſentiment was; 

worthy of that wiſdom and 1 
knowledge which the ealtern ſages were 
ſuppoſed to have been, in a particular 


manner, favoured with, upon the ap- 


proach of death. | 


In matters that relate to the common ' 


conduct of life, to the progreſs of art .. 

the acquiſition of nan a i . 
vious, both from reaſon and experience 
that a wavering diſpoſition can never at. 
tain either to excellence or to happineſs, 
With regard to religion, the concluſion is 
equally true. It is in vain for him who 
putteth his hand to the plough, and look. 
eth back, to hope for the rewards of that 
induſtrious fone fry which, though 
it may, for a while, go on its way for. 
rowing, ſhall, at the laſt, return with joy, 
and bring its ſheaves with it. He only 
it is who endureth to the end, that ſhall 
be ſaved; he who, through all the trying 
changes of this life, like the patriarch, 
will not remove his integrity from him, 


who holdeth faſt his righteouſneſs, and 


will not let it go; he only it is who mar 

hope for the ſublime and diſtinguiſhed re. 

wards of immortality, | 
Agreeably to the doctrine of the pro- 


phet, if the righteous man forſaketh his 
righteouſneſs, and falleth into iniquity, in 


his iniquity that he hath commitied ſhall he 
die. In due time awe ſhall reap, if aue faint 
not; but if we grow weary in well-doing ; 
if we run not with patience and perſever- 
ance the race which is ſet before us; it 
we retire with the ſlothful, and give up 


the proſpect of the promiſed land, be. 


cauſe the ſons of Anak are to be grap- 
pled with, we may expect that our por- 


tion will be appointed with thoſe who are 


finally accounted unprofitable ſervants, 
The Chriſtian wartare is, indeed, by no 
means to be conſidered as a trivial avo- 
cation. The fword and the ſhield muſt 
be graſped with unremitting vigilance; 
for many are the trials we mult expect ot 
our faith and patience, of our firmnel 
and integrity. : 
The author of the text experienced 


' theſe trials in a ſevere degree. His cir- 


cumſtances were ſuch as make affliction 
always the moſt unwelcome : he had live] 
in dignity, which no 1mpertinence could 
diſturb, in aMuence above the apprehen- 
ſion of want, and in health and felicit) 
uninterrupted by pain. His houſe was 


the reſort of peace and friendſip Jr 
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voice of the tabret was heard in his dwel- 
lings; his flocks filled the mountains, and 
brought forth thouſands, and ten thou- 
(inds in his ſtreets; his table was clad 
with the riches of Arabia; and the in- 
cenſe of Sabea breathed on his altars. 

Yet thus magnificently diſtinguiſhed, 
thus ſurrounded with luxurious abun- 
dance, he was never betrayed into licen- 
tious folly, or inflexible arrogance, He 
did not look upon riches as the evidence 
of ſuperior merit. He conſidered them 
a3 the gift of God, and forgot not to bleſs 
the hand of the giver. His charity and 
beneficence were large and diffuſive, in 
proportion to his circumſtances. He was 
eyes to the Lind, and feet was he to the 
lane. His words upheld thoje that were 


falling, and he ſtrengthened the feeble knees,” 


Such was the conduct of this happy and 
diſtinguiſned eaſtern prince, when it drew 
upon him the envy of our common 
enemy, who, repreſented as converſing 
with God, would depreciate that integri- 
ty he could not corrupt. Por dth Job, 
ſays he, fear God for nought! Haji not 
theu made an hedge about him, and about his 
houſe, and about all that he hath on every 
fide ? Thou haſt bleſt the work of his hands, 
and his ſubſtance is increaſed ia the land. 
But put forth thine hand now, and touch all 
that he hath, and he will curſe thee to thy 
face, | e 

In this the deceiver was deceived: 
when the patriarch was told ſucceſſively 
that he was deprived of his ſons, his ſer- 
vants, and even all his poſſeſſions, he be- 
trayed not one ſign of impious reſent- 
ment, or cenſorious diſcontent. The Lord 
gave, ſays he, and the Lord hath taken 
away; bleſſed be the name of the Lord. 
When, to add to the diſtreſs of poyerty 
and loſs of children, he was deprived of 
health too, and doomed, in all appear- 
ance, to languiſh out the miſerable re- 
mains of life in ſickneſs and in ſorrow, he 
makes the ſame pious concluſion--Sa// 
We receive good at the hand of God, and ſpall 
we not receive evil? When made to poſ- 
ſels months of vanity, and weariſome 
nights were appointed to him, ſtill he 
polleſſed his ſoul in patience, and de- 
Cares, in the conſciouſneſs of determined 
integrity, My righteouſneſs I hold faſt, and 
will not let it go; my heart ſhall not re- 
preach me fo long as I live. | | 

Such is the reſolution, which, conſider- 

in the moſt comprehenſive ſenſe of the 
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words, ſhould be formed by every Chriſt- 
ian, and attended to through the different 
circumſtances of proſperity and adverſity. 
For to hold faſt our righteouſneſs under 
the diſtreſſes of misfortune, or afflictions 
of whatever kind, does not perhaps re- 
quire greater fortitude or attention, than 
are neceſſary in the luxury of affluence, 


or the careleſſneſs of eaſe. . 25 


When life looks gay around us, when 


every appetite is ſummoned to enjoyment, 


and every ſenſe invited by its object of 
gratification, we rarely give admittance 
to ſerious conſiderations. Every thought 


that might interrupt us in the purſuit of 


pleaſure is induſtriouſly avoided, and the 
delightful preſent robs the future of our 
care. 

Like the traveller, who, charmed with 
the flowery proſpects that ſurround him, 


ſits down forgettul of his deſtination, we 


are apt to loſe ourſelves in the pleaſing 
ſcenes of this life, and, while we enjoy 
the manna, we neglect the promiſed land. 

To continue inflexible to the importu- 


nity of the paſſions, and to reſiſt the ſoli- 


citations of vice, when ſhe bears before 
her the bewitching maſk of pleaſure, is a 
taſk to which we ſhould ſummon all cur 


fortitude, If every avenue is not watch- 


ed with the utmoſt attention, and defend- 


ed with the ſtrongeſt guard, the vigilant 


enemy will have tie advantage. 

It would be ſuperfluous to urge the ne- 
ceflity of this care. If we look around 
us, what numbers ſhall we ſte, who, over- 


come by the intoxication of ſenſual en- 


joyments, have fallen from their integri- 
ty, irreſiſtibly borne away on the licen- 
tious tide of pleaſure, or amuſed with the 
dreams of deluſive vanity. 3 

To retain our innocence in ſuch a gene- 


ral corruption, when the influence of ex- 


ample, and the tyranny of faſhion, re- 
concile us to the deformity of vice, and 
almoſt inforce compliance, requires no 
inferior degree of reſolution. 

The world is ſtill ſo imperceptibly in- 
ſinuating itſelf into our eſteem, by athou- 
ſand ſtratagems which we cannot be aware 
of, that no circumſpection can be too mi- 
nute, if we would ſtill hold faſt our 


righteouſneſs, and keep our virtue un- 


tainted. | 
However, to take an impartial eſtimate 
of the moſt flattering pleaſures that this 
life can afford - to diveſt the gay paan- 
tom of temporal happineſs, of that falſe 
313 luſtre 
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luſtre and ornament in which the pride, 
the paſſions, and the follies of men have 
dreft her up, wonld, perhaps, be the moſt 
effectual method to ſecure ourſelves againſt 
her charms. Compared with the purity 
of virtue, and the valuable conſideration 
of future happineſs, all ſecular delights 
will appear but as the duſt of the balance. 

Thus neceſſary is the care of our 
righteouſneſs, ſo far as it includes the 
virtues of temperance and ſobriety, nor 
ought we to be leſs diligent in preſerving 
it untainted in its other ſignifications, par- 
ticularly as it implies moral juſtice. 

To obſerve ſtrict equity in all our con- 
nections, ſincerity in our profeſſions, and 
humanity and moderation in every cir- 
cumſtance of life, requires a conſtant 
guard over our paſſions, and an unremit- 
ting attention to the laws of rectitude. 

Self-love is ſo very active and induſ- 
trious in our ſervice, that unleſs we kcep 


a conſtant eye upon her, and direct all her 
motions, ſhe will be imperceptibly in- 


croaching on the properties of others. 
Pride, which is likewiſe the gift of na- 
ture, and neceſſary as ſelf-love, of which 
every man is poſſeſſed in a greater or a 
leſs degree, if not diligently attended to, 
and kept within its proper ſphere, will be- 
tray us into cenſoriouſneſs, inſolence, or 
crauelty. | | 
Emulation, if not duly refrained, will in 


the conſequence, be envy; and even huma- 


nity itſelf inſult with the kindneſs it confers. 

Nothing 1s more true than that the 
heart may be deceived into vice by the 
appearance of virtue. Short-ſighted crea- 
tures as we are, we can ſeldom foreſee to 
what bounds the moſt innocent purſuits, 
when indulged, may lead us; nor are we 
apprehenſive through what different di- 
rections a quality apparently good may 
tend to wickedneſs. It is neceſſary, there- 
fore, that we ſhould keep a ſtrict guard 
over our conduct, and over the habit of 
our minds; that we ſhould examine im- 
partially the principles from which we 
act, and the tendency of the action; and 
that, under every circumſtance, we ſhould 
be cautious, leſt the prevalence of private 
paſſions ſhould interfere with the practice 
of the ſocial duties, 

The neceflity of this minute attention 
muſt be obvious to every man who has 
made the leaſt acquaintance with his own 
heart, and who wiſhes that it may not re- 
proach him ſo long as he ſhall live. 


">= 


depends all our 


The laſt mentioned circumſtance; 
indeed, of all others the mot Jefizable, 
for on the approbation of our own hearts 


uiet, all our happi . 
this world. 1 | r happineſs in 


He whoſe heart will not bear witneſs to 


the integrity of his conduct, muſt never 
know what it is to be truly at eaſe. Should 


the endeavours he uſes to ſooth and ſilence 
the remonſtrances of his conſcience, un- 
fortunately for him, prove ſucceſsful in 
that reſpect, yet he' can never know that 
ſenſible, that home-felt pleaſure which is 
the inſeparable attendant of a heart that 
15 pure. 2 

Behold here the happineſs of virtue 
in the moſt eſſential reſpe& ! When the 
glories of that felicity, of which this 
world gave a promiſe, vaniſh away; when 
temporal hopes are gone, and diſtreſs and 
misfortune make their irreſiſtible inroads, 
then 1t 1s that the conſcious mind, ſecure 
in itſelf, and perfectly reconciled to its 
own reſlections, affords a ſupport that i; 
adequate to every tranſient evil. 

This it was which ſuſtained the afflicted 
patriarch under the greateſt diſtreſſes that 
human nature could ſuffer. On this he 
always builds his repoſe, and refers for 
conſolation to the integrity of his heart. 
His cruel and ill-judging friends would 
have adviſed him to forego every ſenti- 
ment of that kind, and, in conſideration 
of his afflictions, to have looked upon 
himſelf as the moſt abject of offenders. 
This advice might proceed from excels of 
piety, but it was certainly wrong; fer 
conſcience is an unerring guide, and the 
heart has always a right to that ſatisfac- 
tion, which its own approbation can 
give. 1 7 

I cannot here forbear to obſerve, that 
there is, even now, a ſe& of men who, in 
this reſpe&t, are not unlike to Job's 
friends. I mean thoſe unhappy and de- 
luded people called Methodiſts. 

Theſe poor fanatics, who are, in gene- 
ral, profoundly ignorant, and who catch 
at ſome branch or part of a ſcriptural 
text, without being able to attend to the 
relation and meaning of the whole, are 
for ever depreciating human virtue, and 
the merit of moral goodneſs: hence they 
do the utmoſt prejudice to the cauſe of 
religion, which is certainly founded on 
moral principles, while they deprive the 
virtuous man of that conſcious happineis, 
which the integrity of his heart mr 
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--1 him, They intirely deſtroy one of 
2 1 to 7 good life, which is the 
ſenſe of that pleaſure it may yield ; and 
for ever inculcating the wretchedneſs of 
human nature and human virtue, they en- 
large the empire of ſuperſtition, by open- 
ing all the gloomy avenues of ſelf-abaſe- 
ment and deſpair. - 

Thus, I ſay, theſe unhappy people re- 
ſemble the friends of Job, who wanted to 
deprive him of his only remaining conſo- 
lation, the conſciouſneſs of his integrity; 
but he wiſely anſwered them, My righteou/- 
17% J bold faſt, and ewill not let it go; my 
heart ſhall not reproach me ſo long as 1 


live. 


SERMON IX. 
An Exhortation to Beneficence : oc- 


caſioned by the Biſhop of London's 
recommending the Subject to his 


Clergy. 


Let us do good unto all men. 


nls is ſurely a precept of the laſt im- 
T portance, fince it comes recommend- 
ed to us by every writer, whoſe pen was 
charged with the commandments of his 
God. 

Alas! that the precept itſelf ſhould 
ever need to be ſo repeatedly inforced ; 


that the beſt and moſt eſſential part of 


kuman virtue ſhould require to be en- 
joined by ſo many ſanctions, to be incul- 
c:ted by ſo many tongues; while the 
moſt iniquitous ſelfiſhneſs lays hold on the 
heart, and depraves thoſe capacities which 
are derived from the eternal ſource of 
reaſon and benevolence. - | | 

What the Almighty originally intend- 
ed man to be; the conduct that is ſuitable 


to the dignity of his nature, and the hap- 


pineſs of his condition, we may learn 
from the character of that amiable and 
exalted perſon, who took upon him the 
charge of our ſalvation. | 

In him we behold eſſential goodneſs, 
and invariable benevolence ; a heart for 
ever actuated by ſocial love, watching, 
with unwearied kindneſs, over the welfare 
of others, and promoting their happineſs, 
with the tendereſt aſſiduity. He went 
about, ſays the evangelical writer, doing 
god, This was the continual employ- 
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ment of his life. With this view, he vi- 
ſited every town in judea, and, for the 
ſpace of three ſucceſſive years, made it 
his buſineſs to relieve the ſufferings of 
mankind. Where he went, pain and 
ſickneſs, and infirmity, fled before him. 
He was, literally, that ſun of righteouſ- 
neſs which aroſe with healing in his wings, 
and the effects of natural evil were, for a 
while, ſuſpended in that happy region 
which had the glory to give him birth. 

The effects of natural evil were ſuſ- 
pended; nor was the divine benevolence 
leſs concerned to prevent, at the ſame 
time, the increaſe of moral evil. He ſel- 
dom diſmiſſed the ſufferer, whom he had 
reſtored to health, without reminding him 
of his duty; and when he had made him 
whole, he bade him ſin no more. Into 
whatever village he went, he not only 
healed their ſick, but taught the people; 
and pitied them, as ſheep not having a 
ſhepherd. 

Without honour himſelf; without being 
diſtinguiſhed as a prophet in his own 
country, or amongſt his friends; his be- 


neficence invidiouily miſrepreſented, and 


his miracles aſcribed to the agency of 
devils; under theſe circumſtances, ſo 
mortifying to human weakneſs, he in- 
variably perſevered in the exerciſe of 
kindneſs, and was not weary in well 
doing. | 

Behold him enter the cottage of hum- 
ble poverty, to comfort an afflicted fa- 
mily, by reſtoring to their hopes ſome 
dear Fas valuable member ! Behold the 
parent, in ſpeechleſs anguiſh, watching 
the laſt feeble looks of her departing 
child ! Where is the man of Nazaret 
to change this heart-breaking ſcene ? 
Where 1s he whoſe tenderneſs will com- 
fort the parent; whoſe power can re- 
ſtore the child ? He comes—the man of 
Nazareth approaches! his kind purpoſe 


is written in the benignity of his counte- 


nance. Be comforted, ſaith he to the 
mourner, thy child liveth, - 

See here, O Chriſtians! the author of 
your religion, the pattern of your con- 
duct! Ye cannot, indeed, imitate him in 
his miraculous powers ; but in the mo- 
tives of his miracles, it is yours to imi- 
tate him; it is yours to adopt and culti- 


vate that benevolence which was eyes to 


the blind, feet to the lame, and comfort 


to the mourner, 


Like your gracious maſter, you can 
oO viſit 
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viſit the ſick, the fatherleſs, and the wi- 
dow, in their affliction, and, like him, 
you can feed the hungry. 

Need you, by any external motives, 
be excited to diſtribute your bread to the 


hungry? Then turn your eyes upon your 


amiable Lord, and behold him indul- 
triouſly doing the ſame ! 

Jeſus called his diſciples unto him, and 
ſaid, I have compaſſion on the multitude, be- 
cauſe they continue with me now three days, 
and have nothing to cat: and I avill not 


fend them away fuſting, leſt they faint in the 


Way. 


That divine benevolence which brought 
ſalvation to the ſoul, was not regardleſs of 
the wants of the body. That compaſſion 
which pitied and repaired the ruins of 
our nature; which brought us out of a 
ſtate of darkneſs and ſervility, into the 
light and liberty of the children of God; 
that large compaſſion extended to the 
minuteſt neceſſities of life - gehold it here 
exerting itſelf in the ſopport of a multi- 
tude that wanted bread! Here was no 
unneceſſary diſplay of a miracle. This 


multitude was in a deſart place, and many 


of the people came from far. Probably 
too many of them were poor, and unable 


to buy themſelves bread in the neigh- 
bouring villages; for ſuch, in general, 


were the followers of Jeſus. It was cha- 
rity, therefore, it was pure compaſſion 


that gave occaſion to this miracle; and 


here, too, we ought to cheriſh the motive, 
though we cannot imitate the effect. 

In one reſpect, however, we may re- 
tam ſomething of the miracle; and (as 
in the caſe of the loaves and fiſhes) in 
diſtributing our poſſeſſions, we may find 
them increaſe, Poſlibly the increaſe may 
not, in this caſe, more than in the other; 
be immediately viſible z but, upon the 
dilolution of the laſt great multitude, 
we {hall perceive, that what would not, 
originally, have filled one baſket, ſhall 
ſcarcely then be contained in ſeven. 

To encourage a diſpoſition that ſhall 
produce ſuch an happy effect, let us con- 
template our benevolent maſter during 
the progreſs of this charitable miracle. 


Poſſibly ſome ſuch ſentiments as theſe 


paſſed in his gractous mind upon that oc- 
caſion. | 

„ Behold, in this lonely wilderneſs, 
what a multitude of my brethren ! with 
concern and affection do I look upon 


them ; for they are the work of my fa- 


Sect. XIV. 
ther's hand. He who made of one fleſh 


ail nations on the earth, meant them to 
be the aid and ſupport of each other: to 
this end he ordained the law of reli 10n 
to conſiſt in mutual benevolence but 
alas! how neglected that law; which, . 
deed, it is now time for me to re-eſtabliſh 

* How like unto ſheep, not having . 
ſhepherd, is this poor and ignorant mul. 
titude; that for a while * a ſer. 
vile and precarious dependance on the 
wealthy, hath followed me, as poor as the 
pooreſt, into this barren and uncomfort. 
able deſart. 

„From their ignorance, indeed, I have 
endeavcured to FR them free, and have 


taught them many things; but the bread. 


of life 1s not, alone, ſufficient for them; 
they have now been with me three days 
in the wilderneſs, and have eaten nothing; 


and I mult not ſend them away hungry, 


leſt they faint by the way: my gracious 
father will readily grant me a ſupernatu- 
ral ſupply, and I ſhall have the happineſs 
of diſpenſing his bounty to his creatures,” 

Where is the cold heart that is rot 
warmed to charity by a ſcene like this? 
where is the narrow ſpirit that is not en- 
larged by meditating on ſuch a ſubject? 
Where is the ſelfiſh wretch that can be. 
hold his Saviour feeding the hungry, and 
dare to omit ſo neceſſary a duty ? That 
Saviour, on whoſe mediation he depends 
for everlaſting happineſs, by whole kind 
interceſſion alone he muſt hope for the 


favour of God—will he dare to with- 


hold his hand, when he calleth upon him 
to relieve his brethren ? 

It is aſtoniſhing that thoſe who proſeſs 
to follow the principles and precepts of 
the goſpel, and call themſelves by the 
name of the Son of God, ſhould need a 
moment's exhortation to charity. Know 
they not that this is the moſt eſſential 
precept of the Chriſtian diſpenſation? 
Need they be informed that their a- 
viour, their Redeemer, the Judge of the 
world, has declared theſe to be the con- 
ditions of his accepting them at the laſt 
day, viz. that they ſhall freely have con- 
tributed to the relief of the necefſitous? 
They need not be informed ; would to 
God they needed not to be exhorted! 
But true it is, that, however reaſonable 
any duty may appear, or how ftrongly 
ſoever it may be inforced by the aivine 
laws, the human mind will frequently be 
inattentive to it, and leave it anon 5 

OD) 


objects that are known and diſregard- 


Beneficence is in itſelf ſo noble a vir- 
tue, ſo diſtinguiſhed by its Pre great- 
neſs, that one would think it impoſſible 
to conſider, without embracing it, or to 
contemplate, without making it our own. 

Yet all amiable, all engaging as cha- 
rity appears, inſtead of being admired as 
an angel, ſhe is avoided as a ſyren. The 
reverſions ſhe promiſes are looked upon 
as flattering delufions, deſigned only to 
draw us into a preſent expence. We are 
not liberal enough to take her unportion- 
ed to our favour, and therefore we deter- 
mine to depreciate her virtues. Her ge- 
neroſity we call profuſion, and her bene- 
volence weakneſs. | 

The cauſe of all this is the prepoſſeſ- 
fion of the heart. Wealth is an object 
that brings preſent gratifications along 
with it; and how low, or how mean 
ſoever thoſe gratifications may be, they 
prevail over the influence of greater, be- 
cauſe diſtant hopes. | 

To overcome this falſe attachment, and 
miſtaken choice, there 1s no better method 
than to reflect how vain and tranſitory is 
every temporal poſſeſſion ! How ſoon the 
imagined charms of riches vaniſh away, 
and leave the owner convinced that the 
privilege of food and raiment is all that 
they can boaſt! How deluſive are thoſe 
pleaſures which fortune promiſes, and no- 
velty for a while endears: and how cer- 
tam that diſguſt and diſcontent, which 
attend the decline of a life whoſe only 
hopes repoſe on this world ! | 

If truth could obtain admittance for 
ſuch reflections as theſe, and if the mind 
could be perſuaded to confider things in 
this light, it might not, perhaps, be dif- 
ficult to recommend to it better hopes, 
and more perfect enjoyments. | 
He who ſhould be convinced of the in- 
ſufficiency of wealth to obtain any laſting 


happineſs in this world, might not be diſ- 


pleaſed to find that it was poſſible to in- 
veſt it in the ſecurity of another. He 
who had vainly wearied himſelf in the 
purſuit of fugitive enjoyments, might be 
Sratified by diſcovering the means of that 
permanent happineſs, which by expe- 
rience he hath found unattainable on 
earth, 

Such are the proſpe&s which charity 
rings along with her; and ſuch is the 


2. which ſhe has the power to 
e. 
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He who hath contributed to feed the 
hungry, and to clothe the naked ; who 
hath been a friend to the ſtranger, the 
ſick, and the priſoner, hath a moral right 
to hope for an intereſt with that Saviour, 
who has declared that he would accept 
theſe offices as done to himſelf. 

Involved in this intereſt are the moſt 
exalted and magnificent hopes; proſpects 
that bring to ſight the regions of eternal 
felicity ; ages that glide away in intel- 
lectual joy and love; where the faculties 
ſpread and bloom for ever; ſtretching 
framed to the excellence of ſuperior na- 
tures ; unbroken by exerciſe, and unim- 
paired by time. | 

Theſe, theſe are hopes which it 1s in 
the power of Beneficence to give. O ex- 


alted virtue ! O glorious power ! which, 


if we exerciſe it in this ſcene of imper- 
fection, ſhall lead us hereafter to an in- 
numerable company of ſaints and angels, 
where we ſhall experience a greater and 
more perfect harmony of affections; 
where ſympathy ſhall be warm without 
weakneſs; and where the interchanges 
of love ſhall be more tender and more 
dear | : 
Does emulation warm us? Are we af- 
fected with a generous deſire of excel- 
lence ? Behold it here! To be charitable 
is to make approaches towards the 
nature of God—to do good, is to act like 
him. | 
If it be impoſſible for human beings 
even to make approaches towards the di- 
vine nature ; yet it muſt be their glory 
and their happineſs to reſemble, in diſ- 
poſition, the angelic powers; to imitate 
thoſe exalted ſpirits, that leave their 
manſions of felicity to attend inferior 
creatures, nor deem it unequivalent to 
the enjoyments of heaven to relieve the 
conflicts of ſuffering virtue, and to reſcue 
miſery from the horrors of deſpair. 
Thoſe exalted ſpirits that rejoiced with 
the father of everlaſting mercies, when 
the foundations of the earth were laid; 
that ſung together for joy, when, in kind- 
neſs, he called forth this ſmiling creation, 
and appointed the ſun to run his race; 
that exulted at the riſing of the ſtar in 
acob, and proclaimed benevolence to the 
inhabitants of the earth! Thoſe diſtin- 
guiſned beings, as their gracious maſter 
has told us, actuated by the ſpirit of in- 
variable kindneſs, rejoice upon the re- 
pentance of a ſinner ; and many have be- 
314 heved, 
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lieved, poſſibly, upon good foundations, 
that they frequently interpoſe their care 
for the preſervation and happineſs of 
the human race. | 
Led by the example of theſe glori- 
ous ſpirits, and obedient to the precepts 
of our God and our Redeemer, let us 


diligently embrace the Apoſtle's advice, 


and, as we have cpportunity, do good 
unto all men. | 

Upon this occaſion, when our Sove- 
reign and our, Dioceſan have called up- 


on us to exerciſe our beneficence in the 


relief of our poor brethren, let us not 


be inattentive to their benevolent exhor- 


tations, but exert thoſe abilities which 
4 | 
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Sed. XIV. 
God hath given us, in promotin 
Wy and comfort of his — 
ſtate of indigence very frequently 
becomes the lot of man, and, man 
times, from misfortune more than from 
miſconduct. God only knows whether 
thoſe, who now enjoy a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence, may not, through. ſome un- 
foreſeen accident, become the objects of 
that charity which is this day ſolicited 
from them. 9 
Let it not, then, be in vain that it is 
ſolicited; but let them do unto others, 


even as they would have others do untg 
them. | 


” 
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FROM THE 
«SERMONS of ALEXANDER GERARD, D. D. 


Proress0R of DiviniTY, in KinG's COLLEGE, ABERDEEN, and One of 
His MajesTY's CHAPLAINS in Ordinary in SCOTLAND, 


SERMON TI. 


Religion intimately connected with 
ordinary Life. 


Ps ALM exvi. 9. 


1 will walk before the Lord in the land of the 
living. 


AN is a being of a compound nature; 

he conſiſts of a ſoul and a body. By 
the former he is allied to God and an- 
gels; by the latter to earth and earthly 
things. In r + ny of this, he 1s ca- 
pable of two different ſorts of enjoy- 
ments, ſubj ected to two diſtinct claſſes of 
defires, and lives at once in two diſſimilar 
ſtates. From the body ariſe appetites 
for worldly things, and pleaſure in them ; 
from the ſoul, defires of things ſpiritual 
and eternal, and a reliſh for them. We 
live an animal or a natural life, and we 
live at the ſame time a rational or ſpiri- 
tual life. Thus by the very conſtitution 
of our nature, our attention is drawn dif- 
ferent ways, our views are directed to 
contrary objects, and we are engaged in 
diſimilar employments. By concern about 


2 one, we may become negligent of the 
other. 


The things of this world are the objects 


of ſenſe; they are continually ſoliciting 
our notice; they force themſelves into 
our view ; they affect us ſtrongly. By 
theſe means they are very apt to render 
us regardleſs of ſpiritual and eternal 
things, which can be perceived only by 
faith, which make but a weak impreſſion 
on the thoughtleſs, which cannot influ- 
ence our conduct, except we ſet ourſelves 


voluntarily and deſignedly to meditate 
upon them. While we are intent on our 
occupations for the ſupport of the animal 
life, we may very readily fall into negle& 
with reſpec to that occupation which be- 
longs to us as reaſonable and immortal 
creatures. We ſhould guard againſt this 
with a care ſakeeerpres. to the danger of 
our becoming guilty of it. 8 

The ſcripture perpetually inculcates 
upon us, that the eternal happineſs of 
our ſouls, and the practice of holineſs 
by which it is ſecured, ought to he our 
principal concern, and to engage us more 
earneſtly than any of the poſſeſſions and 
enjoyments which can profit us only in 
the preſent life, or any of thoſe worldly 
employments which are ſubſervient to the 
attainment of them. The leaſt reflection 
is ſufficient to convince us of the propri- 
ety and the importance of this conduct. 
To thoſe who at all think ſeriouſly, the 


difficulty lies only in proverving a com- 


manding impreſſion of the neceſlity of 
this conduct, and putting it in practice, 
amidſt the buſy ſcenes 8 the diſſipations 
of common life. Theſe frequently obli- 
terate the conviction, and efface the ſen- 
timents, which are produced by the moſt 
affecting repreſentations of the ſuperior 
value of ſpiritual and eternal things, ex- 
hibited in an hour of retirement and de- 
votion. | | | 
It is of great moment, therefore, to 

acquire a ſtriking ſenſe of the manner in 
which a concern for the ſalvation of our 
ſouls, and application to the duties of 
religion, may be intermingled with our 
whole worldly employment, and exerted 
in the various circumſtances of ordinary 


25 


life. For diſcourſing on this ſubje&, we 
may naturally take occaſion from the 
words now, read; I will walk, ſays Da- 
vid, before the Lord in the land of the liv- 
ing. To walk before the Lord, (Gen. xvii. 


1. xxiv. 40. xlViii. 15. 1 Kings, iii. 6. 2 


Kings, xx. 3. Pſal. lvi. 13.), and, to 
ewalk with the Lord, (Gen. v. 22. 24. vi. 
Mich. vi. 8. Mal. ii. 6.), are beau- 


tiful expreſſions uſed in ſcripture, on pur- 


pole to convey this very view of religi- 
on: and the former of them conveys it 
the more explicitly in this place, by the 
pſalmiſt's having added, in the land of the 
living. By theſe laſt words he no doubt 
deſigned to expreſs the conſtancy of that 
obedience to God, which he promiſed 


in return for the mercies acknowledged 


in this pſalm; he meant to intimate that 
he would perſiſt in it to the end of his 
life : but they likewiſe naturally imply, 
that he would incorporate his religion 


with his whole ordinary life, and make it 


to run through all the occupations in 


which he might ever be employed in 


common with other men, and to blend it- 
ſelf with all the tranſactions relative to the 
Preſent world, in which he might be at 


any time engaged. It is certain that the 


ſcriptures always ſuppoſe religion to be 
connected with common life, and deſigned 
for influencing us in all the affairs of it : 
they never repreſent it as a thing which 
may be laid aſide when we come into the 
world, or for which we have no occaſion 
while we are buſied in the labour of our 
ſtations. | 

To conſider religion in this important 
point of view, as what ought to mix with 
all our ſecular employments, and give a 
tincture and complection to all thoſe ac- 
tions which have the moſt intimate re- 
lation to the preſent animal life, is what 
I now propole. | 
By ſetting religion in this light, I do 
not mean to affirm, that it contains no 
duties diſtinct from the right conduct of 
our ordinary buſineſs, or that there are 
no exerciſes belonging to it, which are 


abſtracted from common life. There are 


times and ſeaſons appropriated to parti- 
cular religious duties, into which no con- 
cern about our ordinary buſineſs ſhould be 
allowed to intrude. There are aſſemblies 
called together for partaking in the ſa- 
craments, for public worſhip, and for 
hearing the word, where we mult be in- 
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tent on theſe exerciſes alone, id w 

we mult exclude all worldly —— 
cares. There are exerciſes of devotion 
which muſt be performed in the ſecrec 
and ſtillneſs of retirement; prayer the 
reading of the ſcriptures, meditation 0 
the principles of religion and the obli . 
tions of our ſeveral duties, Kika 
tion, confeſſion of our ſins, and reſoluti. 
ons of amendment. We are not truly re. 


ligious, if we allow concern for our tem- 


poral intereſts and diligence in our world] 
buſineſs to lead us into the negle& of - 
theſe, They have not an immediate re. 
lation to the employments of our ſtations. - 
but they are conſiſtent with them : they 
ſuſpend them for a little, but they can be 
periormed without any inconvenient in. 
terruption of them. Theſe duties of re. 
ligion enter not directly into common 
life, nor are intimately incorporated wick 
its functions; they are rather in appear - 
ance abſtracted from them: but they are 
in reality fubſervient to the right diſ- 
charge of them. They form impreſſions 
which may influence us in life, they 
revive ſentiments which, without them, 
the hurry of buſineſs would diſſipate; they 
invigorate principles of conduct which the 
avocations of the world would enfeeble, 
but which the good man muſt act upon 
every day. Without attendance on theſe 
duties of religion, we could have no good 
ſentiments or principles to carry into the 
world with us: but we attend upon them 
to no purpoſe, if we carry not into the 
world with us, if we maintain not amidſt 
all the buſtle of the world, the good ſen- 
timents and principles which they are fit- 
ted to infuſe. The church and the cloſet 
are the places where theſe duties are per- 
formed ; but the world 1s the place where 
we muſt diſplay the effects which they 
produce, and exert the temper of holineis 
which they cheriſh. The ſpiritual life 
muſt be recruited by the exerciſes of re- 
tirement and retreat; but when it is re- 
cruited by theſe, as the nouriſhment 
adapted to it, it is in the world that it 
mult ſhew its vigour : its functions mult | 
mix themſelves with all thoſe of the ani- 
mal life; our employment for eternity 
muſt be interwoven with all our occupa- 

tions for time. | 
In the ſequel I ſhall, firſt, point out 
the importance of this view of religion; 
and, ſecondly, explain it. 
Firſty 


erm. I, 


Firſt, I ſhall point out the importance 
of conſidering religion as connected with 
all the parts of our ordinary life. 

There is no miſtake about the nature 
of religion more dangerous than an opi- 
nian that it is inconſiſtent, or even uncon- 
nected, with the ordinary buſineſs of life: 
this opinion will produce different effects 
on different perſons; but all the effects 
which it can produce, will be pernicious. 

If it be entertained, it will infallibly 
lead the generality to neglect religion al- 
together. Preſent things are ſo conſtantly 
in our view, the wants and the demands 
of the natural life are felt ſo ſtrongly, 
that moſt men will be ingroſſed by them, 
if they apprehend that, without neglect- 
ing them, they cannot ſecure future and 
unſeen things. Did all men perceive 
clearly, that they may walk with God 
while they are mixing in the ſocieties and 
employments of men, and that they may 
moſt effectually promote their eternal hap- 
pineſs while they are occupied in the bu- 
ſineſs of their temporal vocations, many 
would endeavour to awork out their ſalwa- 
tion (Phil. ii. 12.), who ſcarcely think 
of it, becauſe they imagine it unconnected 
with their ordinary buſineſs, or incompa- 
tible with their worldly purſuits. 

Some however have ſo deep a ſenſe of 
the importance of their eternal intereſts, 
and ſo ſtrong a ſolicitude to ſecure them, 
that an opinion of their inconſiſtence with 
the buſineſs and purſuits of life will drive 
them into the oppoſite extreme. Under 
the influence of this miſtake many have 
ſecluded themſelves from the world, with- 
drawn from all the occupations of life, 
and given up themſelves to idleneſs, con- 
templation, and ſolitary devotion. The 
life of ſuch perſons may be harmleſs, but 
it is uſeleſs : it may be freer from vice 
than the lives of others, but it is leſs vir- 
tuous ; they have not been expoſed to the 
ſame temptations with others ; their in- 
nocence has in many caſes ariſen only 
from their want of opportunity for com- 
mitting ſin, not from ſtrength of mind, 
or the vigour of virtuous principles, Were 
a life of monkiſh indolence neceſſary or 
conducive to the improvement and falva- 
ton of our ſouls, God would not have 
Placed us in a world where we have ſo 
many wants that cannot be ſatisfied with- 
out diligent application to a variety of 
occupations. An active and buſy life is 
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quires of us, for pleaſing him or for ob- 
2 eternal happineſs. Holineſs pre- 
ſerved uncorrupted, and exerciſed vigo- 


rouſly, in active life, is much worthier |; 


than the inoffenſive blameleſſneſs of the 
mere recluſe. You ſhould yield your ac- 
tive ſervice unto God. You cannot pleaſe 
him more effectually, than by following 
your ſeveral vocations, by engaging in 


the ordinary employments of life, by pur- 


ae them with induſtry, and being con- 
verſant about them in a right manner. 
You do not ſerve God, you do not la- 
bour for eternity, you do not take care 
of your ſouls, only when you are medi- 
tating, or reading, or hearing, or pray- 
ing, or partaking of the Lord's ſupper; 
but alſo as effectually, though theſe pur. 
poſes be not perhaps ſo directly in your 
thoughts, when you are going about your 
3 buſineſs in a virtuous manner, 
when you are honeſtly and conſcientiouſly 
doing the work of your ſtations. You 
may live to God, and yet live in the 
world. To renounce the world and fly 
to ſolitude, is to renounce the tation 


which God has allotted us, and abandon 


the opportunities of doing good and be- 

coming good, which he has given us. 
Men may entertam the miſtake of 

which we are ſpeaking, without running 


into either of the extremes now men- 


tioned. - They may regard religion as 


Tomething wholly abſtracted from life, 


and yet may engage in the ordinary bu- 
ſineſs of life, without neglecting religion 
altogether. In this caſe they will take 
with a falſe ſpecies of religion : they wi 
be concerned, perhaps anxiouſly con- 
cerned, for their ſalvation, but they will 
purſue it in an improper manner. Th 
imagine that the ſtate of their ſouls de- 
pends only on ſome formal tranſactions 
with God, on ſome ſolitary and ſecret 
exertions of the will and the affections in 
dedicating themſelves to him, and accept- 
ing of Jeſus Chriſt; and that it is no- 
wiſe affected by the manner in which they 
carry on their ordinary buſineſs, 1 


think that they may be religious, though 
they be immoral; that they may pro- 


vide for eternity, though they neglect the 
duties of time; that they may be in a 
ſtate of grace, though they be bad huſ- 
bands, bad wives, unnatural parents, nn- 


dutiful children, unfaithful ſervants, uu- 
5 kind 


85 
perfectly conſiſtent with all that God re- 
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kind and quarrelſome neighbours, or diſ- 
honeſt dealers. They regard the graces 


of the ſpirit as totally diſtinct from the 
moral virtues ; the conduct which God 
approves, as perfectly different from that 
behaviour which is uſeful to mankind. 
They make an unnatural divorce between 
religion and morality. In the place of 
true holineſs they ſubſtitute an abſurd and 


_ unprofitable ſuperſtition. Alas, my 


brethren, they deceive themſelves! If 


they act according to this idea, their re- 


ligion will have no greater influence upon 
their conduct, than if they made no pre- 
tences to religion; and therefore it will 
have no more influence upon their eternal 
ſalvation. Genuine religion 1s wholly 
practical: grace is but the principle of 
virtue and good works. Your religion 
can be of no value, I ſhould rather ſay, 
you have no real religion, if it do not 
enter into life with you, if it do not per- 
vade and animate all your actions. 

A very great part of that conduct by 
which your eternal happineſs may be pro- 
moted, conſiſts in tranſacting your ordi- 
nary buſineſs in a proper and virtuous 


manner. There is ſcarcely an action of 


your lives ſo inſignificant as not either to 
promote or to obſtruct your ſalvation. 
The moſt trivial and common actions 
may be performed right, or they 


may be performed wrong. We ſhould 
all, therefore, maintain an uninterrupt- 


ed care to perform all the actions of our 
lives aright. If we maintain this care, 
we ſhall forward our everlaſting happi- 
neſs, by the very ſame actions by which 
we obtain or enjoy preſent things. Many 
of the common actions of lite are far 
from being trivial or unimportant in a re- 


üßgious and moral view. It is by living. 


in ſociety, and employing ourſelves in the 
ordinary buſineſs of it, that we can find 
opportunity for many of our moſt im- 
portant duties, for many of the principal 
functions of the ſpiritual and chriſtian life: 
and by ſeizing theſe opportunities, and 


uſing them properly, we ſhall moſt effectu- 


ally provide for eternity. It is from tlie 
ordinary occurrences of life, that we find 
occaſion for the principal exertions of 


thoſe virtues which regard either our- 


ſelves, our neighbour, or our God: and 
theſe virtues comprehend the whole of 
our duty, and conſtitute that holineſs 
which is the neceſſary preparation for 
heaven. | 


Set. XV. 

The obſervations which have | 
hitherto made, abundantly a Theo 
portance of that view of religion which 1 
am endeavouring to give you; they like. 
wiſe explain it in ſome meaſure : for the 
more particular explication of it, which 
was the ſecond thing propoſed, let ys 
briefly point out, how the three great 
branches of our duty now mentioned, in. 
terweave themſelves with the ordinary | 
actions and employments of life, 

1. There are many duties which we 
owe properly to ourſelves, for practiſing 
which we find the opportunity in the 
courſe of ordinary life. 

As long as we dwell in theſe earthly 
tabernacles, ſome foreſight and diligence 
about the neceſſaries and conveniences of 
the preſent life, is unavoidable. God 
doth not forbid it : he hath not made it 
inconſiſtent with the purſuit of future 
happineſs. None would wiſh to ſtarve or 


to be naked: God doth not require you 


to court theſe hardſhips. You may be 
diligent ; you ought to be diligent in your 
callings : God not only allows, but com- 
mands you to be diligent ; not flothful in 
bu/ineſs (Rom. xii. 11.), is a precept of 
divine authority ; there are many fimilar 
precepts: God promiſes his bleſſing to 
diligence, and gives frequent encourage- 
ment to it. That man fins, and obſtructs 
his own progreſs to heaven, who is idle 


in his ſtation. Religion renders induſtry 


a duty towards ourſelves, enforced by the 


authority of God: by reflecting on this 


obligation to it, and allowing 1t to have 
ſome influence upon us, we ſhall convert 
every exertion of induſtry in our trade or 
profeſſion into an act of obedience to 
God: and if, while we are prompted to 
induſtry by the inſtincts and proſpects of 
the animal life, common to all men, we 
be alſo impelled to it by a regard to the 
commandment of God, this additional 
motive cannot fail to quicken our in- 
duſtry, to increaſe it, and to render it 
more ſucceſsful. 

God requires that the immediate ob- 
jects of your induſtry ſnould not engroſs 
your whole hearts; that you ſhould not 
imagine the attainment of them ſufficient 
to make you happy; that amidſt your 
labour for them you ſhould maintain a 
ſenſe that there are things of infinitely 
greater conſequence, to be either obtained 
or loſt. Religion requires you to carry 
theſe ſentiments through life with * J 

e 


will not enfeeble your induſtry, 
they will only reſtrain it from forced and 
unnatural exertions; they will be no 
hindrance to its regular and healthful 
motions, they will only prevent its run- 
ning into diſtorted and convulſive agita- 
tions; they will not deſtroy that eager- 
aeſs which gives ſpirit and perſeverance 
to your endeavours, they will only ex- 
tinguiſh that anxiety, ſolicitude, and care- 
fulneſs, which, while they make you 
negle& eternal things, often render you 
at the ſame time incapable of purſuing 
preſent things in the moſt effectual man- 
ner, and create immediate vexation of 
ſpirit, for which no ſucceſs can make 
amends. In a word, ſuch ſentiments 
carried through life, and acted upon, will 
only ſanctify your induſtry, and render it 
conducive to your future happineſs, while 
it continues as ſubſervient as ever, or 
even becomes more ſubſervient, to your 
preſent intereſt. _ | | 
We are ſo formed as to be capable 
of enjoyment in thoſe earthly things 
which we poſſeſs. God doth not con- 
tradict our conſtitution by his laws; he 
doth not require us to become inſenſible 
even to the loweſt pleaſures. All men 
eat and drink: they are among the 
moſt common actions of your lives; yet 
religion is concerned in them. If, in 
eating and drinking, you are luxurious, 
intemperate, or debauched, you ſwallow 
down poiſon to your immortal ſouls : but 
if you eat and drink temperately and in 
moderation, without overvaluing or re- 
pining for the pleaſures which you have 
not, or abuſing thoſe which you have, 
avoiding ſenſuality and exceſs ; if you eat 
and drink in that degree which promotes 
the health and ſtrength of the body, 
which renders it fitter for the ſervice of 
the ſoul, which is decent, and becomes 
a reaſonable creature, made for much 
higher enjoyments ; then you ſerve God 
every time you eat and drink; you nou- 
riſh your ſouls unto eternal life, by the 
very ſame actions by which you daily 
nouriſh your bodies. | 
It is a duty which we owe to ourſelves, 
to preſerve ſobriety of mind, compoſure 
of ſpirit, a freedom from all violent 
aſſions, hu-nility, and ſelf-government. 
It is in the ordinary employments of life 
that we find both temptations to violate 


this temper, and occaſions for exerciſing 


it: it is only by maintaining it amidſt all 
the occurrences of common life, all the 


every ungoverned paſſion. In the courſe 
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calls, and viciſſitudes, and tumults of 
buſineſs, that we can obey thoſe divine 
precepts which enjoin it. You are en- 
gaged in the purſuit of ſome conſider- 
able advantage : you have now an oppor- 
tunity of curbing the violence of your 
deſires, of keeping them from poſſeſſing 
your whole ſouls : this is incumbent on 
you, and by this you ſhall prepare your- 
ſelves for that happy ſtate which excludes 


of your occupations you meet with unex- 
pected incidents, ſudden turns, perplexi- 
ties, and intricacies : you are called to 
avoid being diſcompoſed by them ; this 
will be a preparation for the ſuperior re- 
gions of perfect ſerenity and peace, at 
the ſame time that it prevents preſent 
uneaſineſs, and even fits you for the moſt 
proper management of your worldly 
buſineſs. | Es 

In this world, objects frequently occur 
which tend to draw us from the path of 
life. They meet us in the ſcenes of buſi- 
nels, and in the hours of relaxation and 
amuſement, in company, in ſolitude, in 
every ſituation. Continual circumſpec- 
tion and watchfulneſs againſt their draw- 
ing us into the ways of death, by ſeduc- 
ing us into fin, is a duty which we owe 
to our own ſouls : and it is a duty which we 
muſt put in practice every day, and every 
hour, in every place, and in every condi- 
tion. We muſt carry this temper through 
life with us, we muſt preſerve and exer- 
ciſe it in all the various circumſtances in 
which at any time we ſtand, elſe we 
cannot perſiſt ſtedfaſtly in the narrow 
way that leads to heaven. | 

2. In like manner, in the ordinar 
buſineſs of our lives we ſhall find the 
moſt frequent and the beſt opportunities 
of performing our ſeveral duties to our 
fellow-men. Religion requires us to em- 
brace theſe opportunities: and by em- 
bracing them, and performing the duties 
ſuitable to them, we ſhall ſerve God, 
and pleaſe him, and contribute to the 
ſaivation of our own ſouls, | 

You ſpend the day in merchandize, in 
labour, in the buſineſs of your calling 
whatever it is: you muſt carry your re- 
ligion along with you; you muſt exer- 
ciſe it all the time you are thus employed. 
You may do your work either honeſtly 
and uprightly, or the contrary. If you 
deceive thoſe with whom you have deal- 
ings, or defraud them, or injure them, 
you injure your own ſouls much more, 


you 
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| you move a ſtep forward to deſtruction. 
But if in every part of your buſineſs with- 
out exception, you act juſtly and equit- 
ably, and deal with integrity and faith- 
fulneſs ; you walk before the Lord, while 
you ſeem to be only buſy in your worldly 
calling ; you advance in your journey 

towards heaven, while you feem to be 
only going round in the circle of employ- 
ments which belong to this mortal ſtate. 
'The ſhop, the exchange, the occupations 
ef active life, form the only theatre on 
which the virtues of juſtice, fidelity, and 
honeſty can be practiſed; and without 
conſtantly practiſing theſe, you can have 
no religion. Theſe virtues tend to ſecure 
the confidence of men, and to promote 


your worldly proſperity ; and by the uni- 


form practice of them, you likewiſe lay 


ap for yourſel<2:; treaſures in heaven, where 


eil her moth nor ruſt doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through, nor 
ffeal. (Matt. vi. 19.) 

In the train of life, in the intercourſe 
of ſociety and buſineſs, ſome perſon does 
you undeſigned harm, or an intended in- 
Jury. This is the time when you have it 
in your power to exerciſe, and by exer- 
ciſing to improve, patience, meekneſs, 
forbearance, forgiveneſs, kindneſs. It is 


only by exerciſing them in ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, by making them to run 
through all the actions to which ſuch cir- 
cumſtances give occaſion, that you can 
ſhew yourſelves to be the children of the 
Higheſt (Luke. vi. 35.), and heirs of the 
kingdom of life. If, on the occaſions 
mentioned, you, on the contrary, indulge 
bitterneſs, anger, wrath, malice, revenge; 
if you give way to the expreſſions of theſe 
diſpoſitions in the communications of 
company, or the connexions of buſineſs; 
you ſhow yourſelves alienated from the 
gentle ſpirit of true religion, and you 
render yourſelves fit for the ſociety of 
_ thoſe fallen angels in whom malevolent 
paſhons reign. | 

You go into company, you enter into 
converſation : the characters and the con- 
duct of others become the topics. This 
is the ſituation in which you are called to 
make candid and ſavourable conſtructions, 
to vindicate aſperſed innocence, to clear 
up miſconſtructed virtues, to apologize 
for exaggerated failings, to /peak the truth 
in love. (Eph. iv. 15.) You have oppor- 
tunity for theſe duties every day: it is in 
the relaxations of ſociety, in the turns of 
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beck. XV. 
common converſation, that you find 1 
opportunity ; and they are eſſential — 


important duties of religion. If inſtead 
of performing them, you, in your gayeſt 
meetings, and moſt unreſerved talk, de- 
fame, ſlander, revile, or back bite, you 
need make no pretenſions to true religion 
in your cloſets or at church. I any man 
among you, ſays the apoſtle James, ſeem 10 
be religious, and bridleth not his tongue, 
but deceiveth his own heart, this man”; 
religion is vain, (James, i. 26.) He that 
bridleth not his tongue from offences ſo 
heinous as theſe, doth the office of Satan, 
and by the employment of thoſe which he 
reckons his diſengaged hours, and for 
which he thinks that little account will 
be required of him, entitleth himſelf to 
a portion with Satan, 

In the courſe of your employments, by 
the events which caſt up in the train of 
your ordinary buſineſs, you have oppor- 
tunities of returning good to your 
factors, of doing ſervices to thoſe who 
have done you evil, of ſupplying the 
wants of the poor, by employing them, 
or by other means which are in your 
way, of ſupporting the friendleſs, of pro- 
ducing concealed merit, or of doing ſome 
other good office to thoſe with whom you 
meet. Different employments afford dif- 
ferent means of doing the ſame good 
offices to others, or opportunities of doing 
different good offices; but every employ- 
ment affords ſome means, and ſome op- 
portunities. It is a great part of the duty 
which God requires of you, to embrace 
and improve theſe opportunities: this is 
to do good, to be rich in good works, ready 
to diſtribute, willing io communicate; by 
this you lay up in flore for yourſelves a good 
foundation againſt the time to come, that you 


may lay hold on eternal life. (1 Tim. vi. 


18, 19.) 5 
I cannot mention particularly all the 
ways in which true holinefs will enter into 
ſocial life, and exert itſelf towards others, 
in all the varied ſcenes and complicated 
ſituations which turn up in the courſe of 
ordinary buſineſs. In addition to the in- 
ſtances already given, I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve in general, that every act of proper 
behaviour which we ſhow as parents, as 
children, as maſters, as ſerfants, as we 
belong to a particular occupation or pro- 
feſſion, as we are placed in a particular 
relation, is a real act of holineſs, pleaſ- 
ing to God, and conducive to our Fon 
aps 
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bappineſs. On the other hand, every 
inſtance of improper behaviour in any of 
theſe relations or ſituations, diſpleaſes 
God, and retards our progreſs to heaven. 
When we contemplate religion as thus 
concerned in our whole behaviour towards 
others, as either obſerved or violated in 
all our ſocial actions, how extenſive does 
it appear to be ? how uninterrupted are 
our opportunities for it ? how conſtant 
ſhould be our attention to it ? how often 
do we neglect or tranſgreſs its obliga- 
tions, when we imagine our actions per- 
fectly indifferent, and removed wholly 
out of the province of religion ? 

3. We muſt likewiſe carry piety along 
with us through the whole courſe of our 
lives; we muſt exerciſe godlineſs in all 
our occupations : elſe we have no true 
religion, nor can be fit for the enjoyment 
of God. This is an important part of 
our ſubject, the illuſtration of which we 
cannnot now enter upon. 


SERMON II. 
Religion intimately connected with 
ordinary Life. 


PSALM cxvi. 9. | 
I will walk before the Lord in the land of the 


living. 


R £1610n conſidered in its juſt extent, 
contains two ſorts of duties, the duties 
of piety, and thoſe which regard the 
actions of the natural and ſocial life. 
Both are eſſential to it. But men ſhew a 
ſtrong propenſity to conſider the former 
as unconnected with life, and the latter as 
unconnected with religion, and by a miſ- 
conception of both ſorts equally, though 
in different reſpects, to diſunite religion 
from the occupations of common life. It 
proceeds from a partial view of both 
theſe; and it tends to render our prac- 
tice of both defective. | 

Men confine their idea of piety to the 
acts of immediate worſhip ; they conſider 
it not as what ſhould, as what can enter 
into common life; they think that they 
ſerve God, only when they are worſhip- 
ing him, and diſengaged from their 

worldly employments. Conceiving reli- 
gion in fo falſe and contracted a light, 
they neceſſarily regard the actions of the 
natural and ſocial life, as without the 
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verge of religion, as not requiring or 
admitting any regulation or direction 
from its influence. 

In conſequence of theſe partial and im- 
perfect conceptions, ſome have withdrawn 
from the buſineſs of life, that they might 
give up themſelves wholly to devotion, 
or have become negligent in their lawful 
calling, as interrupting their application 
to religion; and many more, intent on 
their worldly employments and intereſts, 
and regarding all acts of devotion as en- 
croaching upon theſe, neglect them to- 
tally, or croud them into as little time as 


poſlible : God is not in all their thoughts, 


(Pſal. x. 4.) 


Perſons of a ſerious turn, and ſenſible 


of the importance of piety, will apply to 
what they conſider as belonging to it. 


But if they imagine acts of immediate 


worſhip to be all that belongs to it, their 
application will be of little value. They 
will be punctual in performing theſe: but 
they will think that when they have per- 
formed theſe, they have done all that 
piety requires, and are abundantly reli- 


ious; and too often they imagine that, 
if they ſpend ſome hours of the day in 


devotian, they may do, through the reſt 
of it, whatever they pleaſe, whatever 


their vicious paſſions prompt them to; at 
leaſt they are not ſufficiently careful to 


avoid doing ſo. Thus their religion be- 
comes a mere round of external ſervices, 


attended perhaps with tranſient and un- 


meaning emotions of ſou], but not a pre- 
paration for the right conduct of life ; and 
they bear in themſelves that character of 
corruption, which the apoſtle aſſigns to 
the men of the laſt days, having a form 
of godlineſs, but denying the power thereof. 
(2 Tim. iii. 5.) 

Whether men have a regard to reli- 


gion, or have not, if the actions of the 


natural and ſocial life be conſidered as 
without the province of religion, the ne- 
ceſſary 3 will be, that men 
ſnall think themſelves at liberty to per- 
form them, not according to the rules of 
religion. Whenever we look upon the 
ordinary actions of common life as indif- 
ferent, whenever we forget that there is 
either virtue or vice in almoſt every one 
of them, we are in great danger of in- 
dulging vice and contracting guilt in the 
pertormance of them. Whenever we 
allow ourſelves to imagine that theſe 
actions have no influence on our ſalvation, 

| | we 
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we ſhall be ready to do them in ſuch a 
manner as muſt obſtruct our ſalvation. 

Of the three claſſes of duties which are 
incumbent upon us, thoſe which regard 
ourſelves, and thoſe which regard other 
men, are too often conſidered as little 
connected with religion, and are, for that 
reaſon, reckoned ſuch as may be in ſome 
meaſure neglected without great danger 
to our ſalvation. I have therefore ſhown 
that our habitual behaviour, both to- 
wards others, in the various ſituations of 
common life, neceſſarily implies good or 
evil, and promotes or obſtructs our ever- 
laſting happineſs. The other claſs of 
duties, thoſe which regard God, and are 
comprehended under the name of piety, 
are, on the contrary, often conſidered as 
unconnected with the ordinary buſineſs 
of life. In oppoſition to this miſtake, I 
now proceed to ſhow, that we muſt carry 

piety along with us through the whole 
courſe of our lives, that we mult exercite 
godlineſs in all our occupations ; elſe we 
can have no true religion, nor be fit for 
the enjoyment of God 1n heaven. 

We may acquire ſome lively impreſ- 
ſions of God, in retirement, or in the 
ordinances of worſhip ; but if theſe 1m- 
preſſions do not remain with us aud actu- 
ate us, when we enter into the world, 
and all the time we are converſant in the 
world, they are of no moment. Religi- 
ous affections may be nouriſhed in the re- 
treats of devotion, as a child is fed within 

doors: but it is in the open air, and by 
the buſtle of exerciſe, that the child ac- 
quires and ſhows health, vigour, and 
agility; and it is in the field of tae 
world, and by being introduced into its 
ſeveral occupations, that the religious at- 
fections obtain and diſplay ſtrength, ſirm- 
neſs, and energy. It is in the world they 
are put to the trial, it is there we find op- 
portunities for exerting them, and it is by 
being exerted there that they are im- 
proved into a commanding temper of piety, 
There is no ſituation in life, which 
gives not ſcope for ſome exerciſe of god- 
lineſs, and which requires it not, if we 
would not be wanting to our duty. Piery, 
or a regard to God, is a vital ſpirit which 
may run through, and ought to run 
through, all the virtues which reſpect 
either ourſelves or others, to animate, to 
model, and direct them. It is not ex- 
cluded from any place or condition which 
admits any virtue whatever; it cannot be 
diſpenſed with from any ſuch place or 
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condition, but that virtue loſes much of 


its luſtre, and is 
riſhing. 
Love to God is an affection which does 

not ſpend itſelf in filent admiration, or 
warm feelings: it is fit to enter into life 
and to act in life. We are commanded 
to keep ourſelves in the love of Gd (Jude, 
ver. 21.) : it is a temper which may 
poſſeſs us as conſtantly, and influence ys 
as regularly, as affection to a parent or a 
friend. It ſhould influence us through 
life, in the whole of our behaviour, in a 
manner ſimilar to that in which affection 
to a parent or a friend operates on ſuch 
parts of our behaviour as have a reſpe&to : 
them. Love to God does not diſplay itſelf 
ſo much, or aſcertain its ſincerity and ar- 
dour ſo unexceptionably, by any emotions 
inwardly felt, or by any raptures of devo- 
tion, as by its effects upon our actions; by 
making us delight to obey and pleaſe God 
in every part of our behaviour; by mak- 
ing us willing to relinquiſh what we moſt 
fondly deſire, or to incur what we moſt 
vehemently dread, rather than offend 
him in committing any ſin, or neglecting 
any duty; by alluring us to the imitation 
of all thoſe moral attributes which render 
God the object of our love; and by che- 
riſhing benevolence, and drawing out 
beneficence to all men, who are the chil- 
dren of our Father in heaven. Love to 
God will find opportunities for ſome of 
theſe exerciſes of it, in all our worldly 
buſineſs, in all the actions and events of 
common life: and if any man neglect 5 
theſe exerciſes of it, whenever he finds 


even in danger cf pe- 


opportunity for them, how dwelleth the P 
love of God in him? (1 John, iii. 17.) - 
His heart is void of it, though hvelinels 
of imagination or a conſtitutional warmth al 
of affection may lead him to preſume that tr 
his love to God is ardent. th 

Reverence of God is not more analo- n 
gous to the love of God, in itſelf, than in 18 
its effects upon our ordinary conduct. It hs 
is not exereved only when we ſet our- * 
{elves to contemplate and celebrate his 5 
greatneſs: we may be, and we ought to os 

e, iu the fear of the Lord all the day long. = 
(Prov, xxilt. 17.) If we have any re- 2 
verence of God, it will ſhew itſelf every Ry 
hour in our molt common behaviour; in ws 
the ſhade of ſolitude, amidſt the temp- th 
tations of ſociety, the cares of . buſinels, = 
and the relaxation of amuſements, in FR 


every ſituation, it will make us to and 7 
we, and nd fin (Pſal. iv. 4.); it wil 
12 prompt, 


— 


the preſence, the majeſty, and the per- 
fetions of God. 

Gratitude is due to God for the bleſ- 
fings which we receive from him. The 


events of ordinary life furniſn us with 


conſtant ſubjects of gratitude. You eat 
your daily food ; you find yourſelves in 
health ; you receive the price of your 
labour ; you obtain ſomething which you 
defired ; you proſper in your way: your 
duty in all theſe ſituations, the apoſtle 
Paul points out, In every thing give 
thanks ; be grateful, for this is the will of 
God in Chriſt Feſus, concerning you. (1 


Theſſ. v. 18.) The exerciſe of gratitude 


is not confined to profeſſed acknowledg- 
ments of the mercies which we have re- 
ceived, in praiſe and thankſgiving, in 
private or public devotion. The world 
alſo is a field for the exerciſe of grati- 
tude, It is exerciſed whenever it im- 
plants in the heart a new motive to ab- 
ſtinence from ſin and hatred of it, when- 
ever it warms the ſoul ,with additional 
alacrity in doing good, and makes us 
take greater pleaſure in it. Theſe ex- 
erciſes of gratitude ſhould be diffuſed 
through life, as much as the bleſſings are, 
which demand our gratitude ; they ſhould 


influence us as often as we are engaged 


in any action which can imply either good 
or evil: and what one action of our 
l:ves does not imply them? : 

Common life is the acknowledged 
ſphere of reſignation to the will of God. 
Piety exerting itſelf in reſignation, is the 
proper root, and the only firm ſupport of 
many of thoſe duties to ourſelves, the 
operation of which through the occur- 
rences of common life, either has been 
already delineated, or may eafily be 


traced ; compoſure, for inſtance, amidſt 


the tumuits and fluctuations of the 
world, tranquillity in the uncertainty of 
ts proſpects, contentment and ſelf-enjoy- 
ment under its diſappointments, fortitude 


m the view of its dangers. If theſe 


virtues are nipt off from piety, they be- 
come puny, and wither, and die. 'Vney 
muſt be practiſed through lite ; but they 
cannot be practiſed except the exertions 
of a pious temper be twiſted, as it were, 
with all the acts of them, to give 
them ſtrength. All the events of life 


| are uncertain; we are often in adver- 


ity, our favourite deſigns are diſappoint- 
ed, our deaxeſt comforts are taken from 


of righteouſneſs and iniquity. 
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pt us to act in a manner worthy of 


us, we become intereſted about trifles, 
and they fail us: we cannot perform the 
duties which we owe to ourſelves in theſe 
ſeaſons, without deriving aid from piety. 
Theſe are the ſeaſons which demand the 
practice of reſignation, ſubmiſſion, and 
truſt in God: theſe are the ſeaſons in 
which we muſt put forth all our ſtrength 
to retain and exerciſe theſe pious princi- 
ples, elſe we ſhall fall. into the ſins of 
peeviſhneſs, diſcontent, repining, mur- 
muring, anxicty, and ſolicitude. | 
Piety requires ſubjection to the autho- 
rity of God, as well as ſubmiſſion to his 
providence. A ſenſe of his authority will 
produce a conſtant diſpoſition to obey his 
laws. But his laws are nothing elie but 
rules for the particulars of our behaviour 
in all the various circumftances of human 
life: there is not a ſituation in which we 
can be placed, that is without the verge 
of their direction; there is not a ſitua- 


tion in which our conduct will not be 


affected by our having a regard to God's 
ſupreme authority, or by our failing in 
that regard. | 

God is not an unconcerned ſpeQator of 
the behaviour of reaſonable beings ;- he 
trieth their hearts, he weigheth all their 
actions, he approveth, or he diſapproveth 
them. A ſenſe of this, a prevailing re- 


ſpect to his judgment, a contempt of the 


opinions of all the world when oppoſed to 
it, is an important part of piety, and a 
part of it for exerciſing which the ſtate of 
this world gives continual opportunity. 
In this world, we lee vice practiſed, and 
hear it juſtified; we find virtue neg- 
leted, and even turned into ridicule : the 
immediate pleaſures and advantages of 
ſin diſguiſe its horrors ; the preſent un- 
eaſineſſes and inconveniencies to which 
virtue ſometimes expoſes men, ecliple its 
beauty ; corrupt faſhion ſeems to alter the 
meaſures of right and wrong behaviour; 
the promiſcuous diſtribution of outward 
things renders us inattentive to the oppo- 
ſte natures and the oppoſite conſequences 
Such ſitu- 
ations frequently occur in the train of or- 
dinary life; and they give opportunity 
for exerting a ſupreme regard to the un- 
erring judgment of God, who can ſee 
through every diſguiſe, who cannot be 
impoſed upon by the moſt plauſible pre- 
tences, whoſe judgment is always according 
to truth, (Rom. ii. 2.) This regard is 
exerted when, in the waole tenour of our 
3K _ lives, 
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lives, we maintain an abhorrence of all 
evil, and the love of all goodneſs, and 
perſiſt invariably in avoiding the one and 
purſuing the other, uninfluenced by the 
falſe opinions of men, or the irregular ap- 


pearances of the world, and valuing only 


the approvation of God, | 

Piety leads us to the imitation of God ; 
but all that is enjoined us under the idea 
of imitating God, conſiſts in the right 
performance of the ſeveral actions of 
common life, particularly of the ſocial 
life. It conſiſts in our loving our enemies, 
doing geod to them that hate us, bleſſing 
them that curſe us, praying for them which 
acſpitefully uſe us and perſecute us, giving 
to every man that aſteth of us, and lending, 
cauſing no man to deſpair. (Matt. v. 42. 
48. Luke, vi. 27. 36.) It conſiſts in 
putting away all bitterneſs, and wrath, 
and anger, and clamour, and evil-ſpeaking, 
ewith all malice, and being kind one to ano- 
ther, tender-hearted, forgiving one another, 


and walking in love. (Eph. iv. 31, 32.v. 


I, 2.) It conſiſts in 77 ourſelves 
(1 John, iii. 3.), and being holy in all 
manner of converſation. (Pet. i. 15.) It 
is only in the courſe of our ordinary con- 
duct, and amidſt the temptations which 
occur in ſociety, that we can have ſcope 
for theſe exertions of a godlike diſpoſi- 
tion. 5 ä 

In a word, all the affections which 
belong to a temper of piety, unite their 
force to reſtrain us from doing evil, and 
to excite us to do good, in all the varied 


ſituations of common life. Every pious 


affection ſhows itſelf by ſuitable expreſ- 
ſions in the offices of devotion ; but no 
pious affection is completed by theſe im- 
mediate expreſſions of it: there are like - 
wile active exertions of piety, which run 
through the whole of our ordinary be- 


haviour. Every regard to God, in a 


manner peculiar to it{elf, inclines or urges 
us to all the duties of life, that is, to the 


right performance of all, even our moſt 
common actions. | 


Devout perſons have often recom- 


mended it as highly beneficial, to mix 
acts of immediate worſhip, filent ejacula- 
tions of adoration, thankſgiving, prayer, 
confeſſion, or repentance, with cur ordi- 
nary employments ; and have juſtly re- 
marked that, unobſerved by men, and 
without any interruption of theſe em- 
ployments, we may find time and oppor- 
tunity for them in the buſieſt ſcenes of 
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life, and even in the midſt of our inno. 
cent amuſements. This is a proper and 
very advantageous practice; and yet ſoow I 
unto you a more excellent way (1 Cor. vii, 
31.) : piety may be, and ought to be, 
{till more intimately mixt and incorpo- 
rated with our ordinary employments; 
they ought all to be conſtantly carried on 
under the reſtraints which religion im- 
poſes, and by the principles which it in- 
ſpires. To carry them on in this manner, 
will be to come up to the full import of 
the deſcriptions of a liſe of virtue uni. 
formly purſued under religious impreſ- 
ſions, which the ſcripture gives, when it 
ſpeaks of good men as ſelting the Lord 
always before them (Pſal. xvi. 8.), 4 
knowledging him in all their ways (Proy, 
ili. G.), walking before the Lord, or wall. 
ing with God. | 

The goſpel having brought us ac. 
quainted with the Son of God, requires 
faith in him. Faith in Chriſt may be con. 
ſidered, either as a firm belief of what he 
has taught us, or as a dependance on his 
atonement and mediation for our accept- 
ance with God, notwithſtanding the de. 
merit of our fins and the imperfection of 
our holineſs. Conſidered in both lights, 
faith is a principle fit to run through our 
whole lives, and to mix with all the moſt 
ordinary actions of them. 

All the truths which Chriſt hath taught 
us in the goſpel, are motives to the prac- 
tice of holineſs; they are conſtantly pro- 
poſed in Scripture, as incitements both to 
holineſs in general, and to the ſeveral 
particular virtues. The faith which the 
goſpel requires, is not a mere aſſent to 
theſe truths : it implies ſuch a lively in- 
preſſion, and ſuch a permanent ſenſe of 
them, as may form our whole temper to 
holineſs, and influence all our actions. 
A temper of holineſs conſiſts in tie 
ſtrength of good affections, and in purity 
from vicious paſſions ; good affections are 
excited when their objects are brought 
into our view, and placed in a ſtriking 
light; they are ſtrengthened when the! 
objects are brought e ſten into view, and 
attemtively conſidered: the truths of fe- 
ligion ſer theſe objects of good aftections 
in the moſt flriking lights, and a firm be- 
lief of the truths of religion keeps thele 
objects conſtantly in our view, and fixes 
our attention upon them; and thus ren 
ders the good affections habitualiy prev® 
lent in our hearts. It is this ſame ” 
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lief, likewiſe, that preſents to our minds 
all thoſe conſiderations which tend to 


counteract vicious paſſions, and to purify 


us gradually from them. Every action 
roceeds from ſome motive, without which 
neither would the action be done, nor that 


affection, which is its immediate prin- 


ciple, be ſupported : every good action 
proceeds from ſome religious motive, 


from ſome truth urging us to the practice 


ofit; it is faith that ſuggeſts this motive, 
and it muſt ſuggeſt it in the moment in 
which the action is to be done. True 


faith keeps all the principles of religion, 


which can in any way influence our con- 
duct, which can either reſtrain us from 


doing evil, or prompt us to do good, in a 


continual readineſs to occur to us, when- 


ever we have occaſion for them. We 


have occaſion for them in every ſituation 


in which we have occaſion to act. Faith, 


therefore, muſt attend us, and ſuggeſt 
the principles of religion as motives to 
action, in every place, and in every one 
of our various occupations. It muſt run 
through our whole conduct, beſtowing vi- 
gour and ſtability on all our virtues, pu- 
rifying our hearts (Acts, xv. g.), working 
by Ixve (Gal. v. 6.) producing god works. 
(Tit. ii. 8.,—James, ii. 14. 26) It alone 
can furniſh the weapons with which we 
may combat all the alluring proſpects 
which fin ſets before us, and all the dif- 


ficulties and dangers to which virtue may 


expoſe us ; and of theſe weapons we have 
need every moment; his, ſays John, 15 
the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith: (1 John, v. 4, 5.) to over- 


come the world, our faith muſt operate as 


often as we are converſant with the world. 
It is when faith thus exerts itſelf in re. 
ſtraining us from ſin, in cheriſhing good 
affections, in exciting us to the ſeveral 
duties of life, that we may be ſaid to 
walk by faith (2 Cor. v. 7.). The Apoſtle 
Paul exhibits his own faith in this very 
attitude, when he ſays, The life which 1 
now live in the fleſh, I live by the faith of 
the Son of God. (Gal. ii. 20.) 

Faith, conſidered as a dependence upon 
Chriſt, ſeems not to mingle ſo congenial- 
ly with the ordinary actions of life: yet it 
is truly fit to mingle with them in a very 
great degree. Whenever we reflect that 
we have committed any fin, and feel re- 
morſe for it (and, in the preſent frail ſtate 
of man, how often muſt this happen to 


erery ſenſible heart?) it is faith exerting 
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itſelf in dependence upon Chriſt, that 
mitigates our ſorrow, and reſtores our 
cheerfulneſs. Whenever ue are con- 
ſcious of a good action, When the con- 
ſciouſneſs of it gives us good hope (2 Theſſ. 
11, 16.), it is by truſt in Jeſus Chriſt that 
this hope 1s ſupported, and preſerved 
from finking beneath the ſenſe of our im- 
perfection and guilt. It is dependence 
upon Chriſt, that encourages us to amend 
what we know to be wrong in ourſelves, 
and in our former conduct; for it is de- 
pendence upon him, that makes us to 
feel that it ſhall not be in vain: and 
while we are imperfect creatures, a great 


part of right conduct mult conſiſt in en- 


deavours to do the ſeveral actions of life 
better than we have done them in former 
inſtances. In general, hopes and fears 
of futurity not only ariſe in the hours of 
reflection, but often influence us in the 
actions of life; and, in a Chriſtian, hope 
and fear can never be wholly ſeparated 
from exerciſes of faith towards Jeſus, 
who delivereth us from the wrath to come 
(1 Theſſ. i. 10.), and rough whom eter- 
nal life is the gift of God to us. (Rom. 
vi. 23.) 

The goſpel reveals to us the Holy Spi- 
rit alſo, and requires us to exerciſe de- 
pendence on the aſſiſtance which he is 
ſent on purpoſe to impart. To be con- 
vinced that this dependence ſhould run 
through our whole lives, and mingle with 
all our actions, and to underſtand how it 
may do ſo, we need only recollect the end 
for which the aſſiſtance of the Spirit is 
given. It is given for our ſanctification; 
it is given to be a principle of purity, and 
virtue, and activity in well-doing.— 
Through the whole courſe of our life, 
and 1n all its occupations, we have op- 
portunities of avoiding evil, and of doing 
good; and whenever we exert ourſelves 
in either, it ſhould be with dependence on 
the aids of the divine Spirit. We ſhould 
have an habitual truſt in theſe, fimilar to 
that habitual ſenſe which good men en- 
tertain of the dependence of their nature 
and all their powers upon God. If we 
have ſuch truſt, it will lead us, not only 
to recogniſe, at ſtated times, the Holy Spi- 
rit as the author of our virtues, and to 
pray to God for his aids; but alto to 
look up to him in the very moment of 
action, and, by the conſciouſneſs of the 
preſence and ſupport of ſo powerful an 
aſſiſtant, to invigorate ourſelves in every 
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hour of langour, and to encourage our- 
ſelves in every moment of temptation and 
difficulty, that we may, without weari- 
neſs or intermiſſion, put forth all the 
ſtrength which he imparts to us, in reſiſt- 
ing all the attacks of ſin, and practiſing 
every virtue, as we find the opportunity. 
It is this habitual and active improvement 
of the dlvine aids, that the Apoſtle re- 
commends to the Galatians - T hrs I jay, 
then, <valk in the Spirit (Gal. v. 16.); the 
expreſſion implies, that we ſhould have 
the whole tenour of our ordinary behaviour 
regulated by the influence of the ſpirit of 
God. . | 
Thus I have endeavoured to repreſent 
religion to you, in its connexion with or- 
dinary life. I have ſhown the 1mport- 
ance of this view of it; and I have ex- 
plained it, by pointing out the opportuni- 


ties which ordinary life affords for the 


practice of religion, and by tracing tne 
influence of religion on our behaviour in 
theſe ſeveral opportunities. Religion 
conſiſts not in our withdrawing from the 
occupations of the preſent world, but m 
our being converſant in them after a vir- 
tuous manner. The apoſtle Paul, in 
deſcribing that goodneſs which the gol- 
pel was revealed on purpoſe to inforce, 
reduces it to the three heads of virtue 
which we have now illuſtrated, hat we 
live ſoberly, rightcoufly, and godly, and he 
adds, in this preſent world (Lit. ii. 12.) : 
the addition is not vain ; it ſuggeſts the 
very idea which I have made it my bu- 
ſineſs to unfold ; it intimates that we have 
no religion, no Chriſtiaaity, if we do not 
carry it into the world with us, and ex- 
erciſe it in all the circumſtances of life. 
The apoſtle James gives us the ſame 
view of religion, though in a different 
manner of expreſſion; Pare religion, and 
undefiled before Cod, even the Father, 1s 
this : to wiſer the fatherleſi and the viaew 
in their aßiictiou, and io keep himfe!f en- 


Holte frem the æverli. (Jam. 1. 27.) The 


world contains temptations to vice, and it 
preſents opportunities of doing good in 
all che ways of virtuous exertion; both 
occur at all times, and in all conditions; 
and pure religion conſiſts in guarding 
againſt the former, and embracing and 
improving the latter, whenever they oc- 

ur. When our Saviour was molt folict- 
tous for the happineſs of his diſciples ; 
when he had the moſt immediate view of 


tag dangers to which they were expoſed 
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in a world that hated them, as it had 4,. 


Fore hated him (John, xvii. 14.), when he 


declared that they were not of the cori 
(ver. 16.) ; even then he ſaid to his Fa 
ther, I pray not that thou ſhouldft tale f, 
out of the world, but that thou fhould/ 1 
them from the evil. (Ver. 15.) It wet 
being ſent forth into the world, ang a0. 
ing in it, that they could be uſcful, aud 
that they could become happy. ps 
The example of our Saviour, as well 
as the intimations of Scripture, {ets reli. 
gion in this point of view, Through all 
the early part of his life, he labcurcd in 
Joſeph's vocation, as a carpenter : he 
left it not till the ſeaſon came when he 
was called to enter on another vocation 
inconſiſtent with it, and which required 
all his time. Even after that, hie i); 
lived in the world, mixed in ſociety, and 
converſed with men, was in all Prints 
tempted lite as wwe are (Gal. ji. 20.); 
and in this ſituation continued to be Ab. 
out in (Heb. iv. 16.), exhibited an ex. 
ample of every virtue in perfection, and 


by that example ſhewed mankind, in wuat 


manner religion ſhould exert itſelf in the 
ſeveral occurrences of common life. It 
1s for the ſame purpoſe, that the lives and 
actions of good men are recorded in Scrip. 
ture; it is to let us ſee, how they exer. 
ciſed their religion in the ſcenes of action 
and in ſecular employment: and the wil. 
dom of God, by delivering a great part 
of the Scripture in the form of hiſtory, 
has provided for recording ſo great a 
number and variety of examples, that in 
them we may obſerve the operation of 
religion in aimoſt every poſſible condition 


and juncture of human life. If you be 


not religious and virtuous in active life, 
in whatever ſtation you fill, in whatever 
occupation you fullow, it is your own 
fault, not the fault of your ſituation: re- 
ligion and virtue may be incorporated 
with the buſineſs of every lawful cal'ing ; 
theſe have actually been incorporated to- 
gether in the practice of many of your 
tellow-men. The ſpirit of true religion, 
and the ſpirit of woridly buſineſs, are not 
repugnant, like a drop of water and a 
drop of oil, which repel each other, and 
refuſe to mingle; they may be rendered 
like two drops of mercury, which run 


together, and form one drop. The im- 


provement and happineſs of our ſouls 1s 
molt effectually promoted, when all our 
worldly occupations are rendered ſubſer- 

vient 
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vient to it: our preſent intereſts will hke- 
wiſe be beſt ſecured, when all our en- 
deavours after them are regulated by re- 
ligion and virtue. Ry 
When the boundaries between religion 
and ordinary life are miſplaced, both mult 
be unduly contracted. They are not like 
two territories ſeparated by a preciſe li- 
mit, but like territories, which, beſides 
the parts that lie in this manner diſtinct, 
have many fields in common, or connect- 
ed by mutual ſervitudes, fo that they can 
be cultivated and improved only by 
united efforts. It is ſometimes ſaid, that 
God has reſerved the Lord's day for 
himſelf and his ſervice, and that he has 
given us the other fix days of the week 
for ourſelves. This manner of ſpeaking 
is inaccurate, and has too much a tenden- 
cy to diſguiſe the connexion between re- 
ligion and common life. The Lord's 
day, God has in ſome ſenfe reſerved pe- 
caliarly to himſelf ; on it we ought to ab- 
ſtain from our worldly occupations ; but its 
exerciſes are not unrelated to theſe occupa- 
"tions; they are deſigned toprepare us forthe 
right and virtuous management of them, 
aud ſhould be performed with this view. 
The other fix days, God has allowed us for 
our worldly occupations ; but not exclu- 
tively of ſerving him: for in theſe very 
occupations we ought to ſerve God every 
hour of all the ſix days. We do ſerve 
him in them, whenever we carry them on 
na virtuous manner. By thus carrying 
them on, we promote our ſalvation, 
though we ſhould not at all times expli- 
citly intend to promote it by them. But 
it will render our worldly occupations the 
more ſubſervient to our ſalvation, for it 
will contribute to our practiſing them 
aright, that throughout the whole courſe 
of them we preſerve a ſolicitude for our 
Jalvation, and frequently exert actual de- 
tires of promoting it by means of the la- 
bours of our ſtation. Thus ſhall we be 
poſſeſſed of an habitual good intention; 
thus ſhall we apply a good intention to 
our molt indifferent actions, and direct 
them all to laudable and worthy 


ends. 


Some have apologized for the multi- 
plication of ceremories in religion, by 
alſerting, that this multiplies the oppor- 
tunities of ſerving God, and the means of 
promoting our ſalvation. The apology 
Is trivolcus: the obſervance of ceremo- 
mes is neither ſerving God nor a means 
of our ſalvation, except the ceremonies be 
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of divine appointment; and if they were, 


yet ſtill the multiplication of ceremonies 


would multiply our dangers of neglecting 
his will, and falling into ſin, would in- 
creaſe the difficulty of religion; would 
render many things neceſſary, which 
might have been ſafely omitted, if God 
had not required them by poſitive pre- 
cepts, and would thus prove a ſnare to 
our ſouls. But the ordinary actions of 
life muſt neceſſarily be done; and, by 
ſetting ourſelves to do them all with a re- 


gard to God, and with a view to the im- 


provement and ſalvation of our ſouls, we 
ſnall, without incurring any new danger 
or inconvenience, multiply the means of 
our ſalvation, increaſe the number of our 
virtues, and avoid many vices: we ſhall 
render our whole exiſtence one continued 
act of goodneſs, religion, and obedience z 
and we ſhall be, in all the ſituations and 


ccurrences of life, pleaſing to him whom 


we are made to pleaſe, and in pleaſing 
whom our happineſs conſiſts. | 
To conclude : We are at preſent in a 
ſtate of diſcipline for eternity: every 
event, every circumſtance of this ſtate 
gives us opportunity for the practice of 
ſome virtue; and it is by acting vir- 
tuouſly in every circumſtance of this 
ſtate, that we can be improved in holi- 
neſs, and become fit for heaven. Our 
commoneſt actions are thoſe in which we 
think religion leaſt concerned, and on 
which we are apt to beſtow the leaſt at- 
tention; but of our commoneſt actions 
we ought rather to take the greateſt care; 
for they are moſt frequently repeated; 
they will therefore form the ſtrongeſt 
habits; they will moſt promote our im- 
provement and our happineſs, if they be 
conſtantly performed right; but they will 
moſt obſtruct it, if we indulge ourſelves 
in a cuſtom of performing them wrong. 
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The old Age of the Righteous honour. 
| | able, 


Prov. xvi. 31. 


The hoary head is a crown of glory, if it be found 
in the way of righteouineſs, 


His is a juſt aphoriſm, and beauti- 
fully expreſſed. Old age is, in a 
fgurative and poetical manner, deſcribed 
by one of its concomitants, and by one 
which does not directly imply any of its 
3K 3 


infirmities, 
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infirmities, but rather 1s in its very ap- 
pearance venerable, the hoary head, the 
grey hairs. As hairs are an ornament to 
the head, the wiſe man, by an elegant 


alluſion to them, calls old age à crown of 


glory, encircling the head, adorning it, 


and 1 reſpect. Grey hairs in- 


dicate the decay of nature; but they are 
notwithſtanding an honourable crown, if 
the man who wears them, be found in the 
way of righteouſneſs. The plain meaning 
of the maxim 15, 'That the old age of good 
men is truly venerable, and entitles them 
to eſteem and honour. 


In the preſent diſcourſe, I ſhall briefly 


illuſtrate this maxim; and then deduce 
ſome practical reflections from it. 
Firſt, I ſhall illuſtrate the maxim which 
Solomon delivers in the text, That good 
men, who have been allowed a long life, 
and have ſpent it in piety and virtue, are 
honourable in their old age, deſerve, and 


even command eſteem. | 
Nature itſelf intimates that reverence 


is due to old age, and has always, both 
in the rudeſt and in the molt civilized na- 
tions, led men very generally to give it 
reverence. When the young failed in 
reſpect to the old, or treated them with 
contempt, it has ever been conſidered as 
a Certain mark of great degeneracy of 
manners. The wiſe men of all countries 


have acknowledged that years give one 


kind of ſuperiority, and have inculcated 
reverence correſpondent to it. To enforce 
the ſubjection of the younger to the elder, 
has been a part of the policy of all well 


regulated ſtates ; and in ſome ſtates, this 


ſubzection has been carried very far, and 
niiſted upon in its utmoſt extent, as indiſ- 
penſably neceſlary for the order and proſ- 
perity of ſociety. In the republic of Iſ- 
rael, God made it the ſubject of an ex- 
Preſs law; 7 hou ſhalt riſe up before the 
hoary head, and honour the face of the old 
man, and fear thy G; 1 am the Lord 
(Lev. xix. 32.). Elihu followed the 
dictates of nature and of decency, when 
he waited till Fob and his three friends had 
Spoken, becauſe they were elder than he 
(Job, xxxii. iv.); and he ſpoke the lan- 
guage of both, when he ſaid, I am young, 


and ye are very old, wherefore 1 was afraid 


and durſt not ſhow you mine opinion: 1 ſaid, 


days ſhould ſpeak, and multitude of years 
ſhould teach wiſdom (Ver. 6, 7.). 

Old age, thus venerable on its own ac- 
count, cannot fail to become much more 
venerable when it is found in the way of 
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righteouſneſs. The righteous is more excel- 
lent than his neighbour (Prov. xii. 26.). 


Sea, Xv. 


True goodneſs is the greateſt ornament of 
human nature; it is the propereſt object 
of approbation, and the juſteſt foundation 
for eſteem; 1t entitles every perſon who 
poſſeſſes it, to love and honour, It muſt 
therefore be a great ornament to old age, 
and render it truly reſpectable and ve. 
nerable. When the reverence due to a 
character of true goodneſs, is added to 
the reverence due to old age, very high 
veneration muſt be tlie reſult. 

But for the more particular illuſtration 
of Solomon's maxim, for the fuller proof 
that the old age of the virtuous is honour- 
able, let us conſider their old age — in re- 
lation to the life which has preceded it, — 
in its own nature, — and in reſpect of the 
proſpects which it opens. | 

1. 'The old age of the virtuous is ho- 
nourable on account of the life which has 
preceded it. It is the termination of a 
wiſe, a well-ſpent, and a uſeful life. Such 
a life was honourable, and it reflects great 
glory on the perſon who has accompliſhed 
. . 

In a religious and virtuous old man, 
we behold one who has long been expoſed 
to the temptations of the world, and has 
overcome them. His virtues have been 
often put to the trial, and they have ſtood 
the trial, Every period of human life 
has its peculiar difficulties ; the man who 
entercd early. on a religious and . virfuous 
courſe, and went forward in it uniformly 
to old age, has ſurmounted all theſe dif- 
ficulties. In a long life there never fail to 
be viciſſitudes of proſperity and adverlity, 
of joy and ſorrow; it is honourable, 
through all theſe viciſſitudes, to have re- 
mained ſtedfaſt in the love and practice of 
goodneſs. Sincere goodneſs is always ap- 
proved by God, who knows the heart: 
but goodneſs muſt be tried, before its fin- 
cerity can be fully aſcertained in the eyes 
of men. We juſtly behold with pleaſure, 
the promiſing beginnings of goodneſs in 
the young ; but the moſt promiſing be- 
ginnings ſometimes fail, the bloſſom 1s 
blaſted, the fruit comes not to matunty : 
on this account, we can ſcarcely avoid 
mixing ſome degree of diffidence and re- 
ſerve with our approbation of the virtues 
of the young. But the virtuous old man 
has fully approved himſelf to men, 3 
well as to God ; by many proofs he has 
rendered it unqueſtionable, that his good- 
neſs is true and genuine: we may 4 
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claim his virtues with perfect confidence. 
Like a veteran, he has long encountered 
all the dangers of the Chriſtian warfare; 
in many conflicts his reſolution has been 
diſplayed, his ſteadineſs manifeſted, and 
his inviolable attachment to God and 
oodneſs juſtified. His integrity 15 proved 
y the multitude of his triumphs ; and 


they are triumphs full of the trueſt glory. 


By trials, a man's virtue not only ſhows 
itſelf genuine, but alſo becomes confirmed, 


vigorous and eminent. It is by exerciſe 
that every virtue is improved. The ſame 


- temptations which endanger our virtues 


by their aſſaults, ſtrengthen them when 
they are reſiſted. A long life contains 


many trials; and by every trial in which 


a man conquers, he is made better. If 
we devote ourſelves to the practice of 
goodneſs in our earlieſt years, and thence- 
forth perſiſt conſtantly in it, we muſt 
make great progreſs before we reach old 
age. A virtuous old perſon is a perſon 
of improved and exalted goodneſs. All 
that honour and glory which belongs to 
goodneſs, he claims in its higheſt degree. 

Again, A virtuous old age 1s the ter- 
mination of a life which has been filled 
up with worthy and uſeful ations. When 
a man has begun early to do good, and 
lived to old age doing good, his ſervices 
to God and to mankind muit be nume- 
rous. He has had many opportunities of 
virtuous practice ; if he has carefully im- 
proved them, to what honour 1s he not 
entitled ? Every day a good man lives, 
he has greater glory than he had the day 
before; for he has done greater good. 
A long life of piety and virtue has con- 
tained a great multitude of good actions; 
each of theſe actions ſends forth a ray of 
glory, whica is reflected back upon him 
who did it; and when all the ſcattered 
rays are collected, and, as it were, twiſted 
into a crown to encircle his hoary head, 
how glorious is that crown ? With what 
luſtre muſt it ſhine ? How rich and how 
various an eftulgence mult it diffuſe around 
him? The ſparkling of the diamond is 
dimneſs in compariſon. The veneration 
ue to virtuous old age, is the aggre- 
gate of all our approbations of the many 
virtuous and uſeful actions with which 
the precedent life abounded ; and this 
veneration is heightened and ſweetened 


by the emotions of love and gratitude for 


the advantages which mankind have de- 
rived from ſo long a ſeries of good 


offices. 
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2. The old age of the virtuous is ho- 
nourable in itſelf, as well as in its relation 
to their paſt life. | 

This appears in ſome meaſure from 
what has been already ſaid. The cha- 
rater which a pious and virtuous old per- 
ſon exhibits to our view, is that of good- 
neſs, genuine, improved, and uſeful : of 
all characters the moſt reſpectable. This 
character was acquired by the conduct of 
the whole life, and therefore naturally 
turns our eye backward to its courſe: but 
when we conſider it as already formed, 
as now poſſeſſed in its maturity, and ac- 
tuating the aged perſon in all his motions, 
it is, in itſelf, and without regard to the 
life which preceded it, a glorious orna- 
ment. In the earlier periods of life, the 
tenour of a man's virtue is ſometimes in- 
terrupted, and its brightneſs tarniſhed, 
by the impetuoſity of the paſſions, and 
the faults into which they precipuate him. 
Age calms the mind, frees it from turbu- 
lent and unruly paſſions, compoſes it into 
a holy ſerenity, and makes all the virtues 
of the heart to ſhine forth, like the ſun 
in the cleareſt day, unobſcured by the 
clouds of vice. | | 
But not to enlarge on this, In old age, 
virtue is naturally accompanied by wiſdom 
and prudence, derived from long expe- 
rience; and by its union with theſe, its 
luſtre is augmented. Much experience is 
the crown of old men, and the fear of God 
is their glory (Eecluſ. xxv. 6.). Experi- 
ence is the moſt powerful teacher; in 
youth men mult be in a great meaſure 
deſtitute of its lights; and in conſequence ' 
of this, in ſome caſes they mult be 1g- 
norant, and in other caſes they muſt 
misjudge : it is when they are advanced 
in life, that their knowledge becomes 
extenſive, their ſentiments jult, and their 
maxims ſolid. In early life, the violence 
of the paſſions often hurries men on raſhly 
to action, without allowing them either 
leiſure or inclination to liſten to the voice 
of reaſon and the ſuggeſtions of prudence. 
It is when years have rendered the paſ- 
ſions leſs headſtrong, and the judgment 
more mature, that reaſon is heard, and 
wiſdom acquired. In all the ſavage na- 
tions the old men have, from a fixt 
opinion of their wiſdom, the greateſt 
weight in all public counſels. 'The ex- 
perience of age qualifies men for inſtruct- 
ing, for adviſing, for directing. When 
men are deſtitute of piety and virtue, their 
experience is often only {kilfulneſs in vice: 
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all their wiſdom is but cunning, and their 
maxims but the rules of deceit ; at the 
beft, their prudence is confined to the 


things of this world. By communicating 


their ſentiments to the younger, if they 
do not corrupt them, they will inſtruct 
them only in what regards their temporal 


' Intereſts; and the conduct of civil life. 


But when a man has grown old in good- 
neſs, his maxims even for the preſent life 
are corrected, and his prudence ſanttified, 
by religion: and his prudence is not con- 
fined to earthly things, his experience is 
great in religious matters likewiſe : he 
has ſpiritual wiſdom, and is fit to lead 
others forward in the paths of righteouſ- 
neſs. He knows the various frailties of 
human nature, for he has long experi- 
enced them; and he can. preſcribe the 
propereſt remedies for removing or alle- 
viating them. He has had opportunity 
of obſerving the ſeveral wiles of Satan, 
and deceits of ſin; and is acquainted with 
the beſt defences againſt them. He has 
long ſtudied the ways of God towards 
man; he underitands the language of the 
various diſpenſations of Providence ; and 
he can teach others how to improve them. 
He has learned the true value of things, 
and found the vanity of the world; and 
can check thoie gay ideas and ſanguine 
hopes of youth, which, when they are 
indulged without any check, overwhelm 
men with bitter diſappointment. lt is 
honourable-for a man to be knowing in a 
uſeful buſineſs : the virtuous old man has 
the honour of being knowing in that 
buſineſs which is the moſt- important to 
every man. We reſpect thoſe who are 


able to direct and counſel us: the aged 


{aint is able to direct and counſel us in 
our chief concern, the improvement of 
our immortal ſouls: the reſpect which we 


owe him, 15 proportioned to the moment 
of this object. 


In old age, the ſtrength neceſſarily de- 


cays, the body becomes weak and feeble, 
infirmities are multiplied. It is only the 
moſt worthleis, or the moſt thoughtleſs, 
that can on this account deſpiſe an aged 
perſon. From all of other characters, 
the inürmities of age will command the 


tendereſt ſympathy ; and this ſympathy, 


far from extinguiſhing reſpect, will mix 


with it, foften its feelings, and make it 


to ſhew its power by the molt attentive 

care to avoid whatever could give un- 

eaſineſs to the aged perſon, and by the 

oft afſiducus endeavours to mitigate his 
11 
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diſtreſſes and promote his comfort, When 
the infirmities of age are haſtened or in- 
creaſed by a life of debauchery and vice, 
they do render a perſon deſpicable: but 
the bodies of good men are worn out in 
the practice of virtue, in the ſervice of 
God and mankind, and the improvement 
of their own ſouls. Their infirmities 
themſelves are therefore honourable; th 

are like the wounds which the ſoldier has 
received in fighting bravely for his coun. 
try, and in which he glories. ' They lead 
us only to regret the frailty of nature, 
which permits not the world longer to 


enjoy a deſerving man. When amidſt 


the infirmities of age, a perſon affect 
the levities, or betrays a remaining at. 
tachment to the impurities of youth, it iz 
at once ridiculous and ſhocking ; all re. 
ſpect vaniſhes; we can fcarcely help 
giving full ſcope to indignation and con- 
tempt : but his corruption, not his decre- 
pitude, is the object of theſe ſentiments; 
the contrary ſentiments are thoſe which 
virtue inſpires. Under the infirmities of 
old age, no wonder that the vicious fins; 
but they give the virtuous an opportu- 
nity of ſhewing the triumphs of religion 
and goodneſs, in a new and ſtriking light: 
a perſon ſupporting theſe infirmities with 
patience, amidſt them all preſerving com- 
poſure, ſerenity, and cheerfulneſs; is he 
more venerable, or more amiable? He 
does honour to the power of religion; 


and he is honoured by his poſſeſſing re. 


ligion in ſuch power, and exerting it with 
ſuch ſplendour. 4 

The old age of good men is honour- 
able in reſpect of the proſpects Which at- 
tend it. Theſe are the principal cauſes 


of that firmneſs and cheerfulneſs under 


their infirmitics, which, we have juſt now 
ſeen, procures them reverence z and theſe 
reflect honour upon them in other ways. 
Old age is the termination of this mor- 
tal life; but to good men it is the imme- 
diate prelude to immortality. A perion 
who early began to follow 'holine/s (Heb, 
xii. 14.), and has perſiſted in it to an aG- 
vanced ape, is ripe for the glory and 
happinels of heaven. : a 
It is of this man that Eliphaz beauti- 
fully obſerves, T hou halt come to thy grant 
in a full age, like as a ſhock of corn cane 
in, in his jeaſen (Job, v. 26.). Like ch: 
corn of a fertile field, he has grown N 
gradually, pleaſant in the fight of o_ 
and man, aud reached full maturity; 2, 
now he is ready, not to be cut down 33 
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into the fire like tares, but to be 
— in, removed beyond the reach 
of all the ſtorms and tempeſts of this 
world, and placed in everlaſting ſecurity 
eace. | 
1 hoary head is a natural emblem, 
and the direct fore- runner of that ever- 
laſting crown which he is ready to re- 
ceive. 1 
Now is his al vation near. (Rom. xiii. 
11.) His proſpects are inſtantly to take 
place; and they are the moſt magnificent 
and glorious proſpects, and built upon the 
ſureſt foundation. They are aſcertained 
by his paſt life and his preſent temper: 
he has the pleaſant conſciouſneſs of a 
well-ſpent life; he has the comfortable 
ſenſe of his being at peace aui God 
through Jeſus Chriſt (Chap. v. 1.); he 
has the chearing view of being imme- 
diately delivered from every trouble, and 
every ſorrow; he has the elevating hope 
of a great reward. He knows that his 
diſſolution approaches faſt ; he perceives 
it without diſquiet or regret; he per- 
ceives it with joy; he looks forward to 
the day of his death, as the birth-day of 
his eternal life. When the apoſtle Paul 
was now an old man, and ſa death ready 
to ſeize him, even before the natural pe- 
riod, and in one of its moſt formidable 
ſhapes, he declared to Timothy the tranſ- 
porting proſpects which lay before him; 


am now ready to be offered, and the time 


numerable company of angels, the general aſ- 
Sembly and church of the firſt born, God the 


of my departure is at hand; I have fought 
a good fight ; I have finiſhed my courſe ; 1 


bave kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteouſneſs, which 
the Lord, the rightcous judge, will give me 
at that day. (2 Tim. iv. 6,7, 8.) Every 
good man has a right to indulge the ſame 
proſpects; and not to me only, continues 
the apoſtle, but unto all them alſo that love 
bis appearing, Can there be truer dignity 
than what 15 derived from ſuch ſentiments 
and views? They ennoble the ſoul. 
Theſe are thy triumphs, O Religion ! 
Thou enableſt thy votaries to deſpiſe 
what others court; to defire what others 
dread; to rejoice in what overwhelms 
others with ſorrow and dejection: thou 
raiſeſt them above mortality; thou in- 
troduceſt them into everlaſting happineſs 
and glory. The man who has grown old 
in goodneſs, is truly great; he can ſmile 
on death; he can ſcorn the king of ter- 
rors; he is juſt about to be advanced to 
2 kingdom, and inveſted with a crown; 
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he is quickly going to his God and his 
Saviour, to be ſet down with them upon 
their throne, Can you conceive a more 
venerable object than a perſon juſt ready 
to enter into heaven? With what reſpect, 
with what awe, with what admiration, 
would you gaze on one of the inhabitants 
of heaven, if he ſhould reviſit this earth, 


and preſent himſelf to your view? In a 


religious and virtuous old perſon, you be- 
hold a man, who, after a tew breaths and 
pulſes more, will be one of them; who 
already ſtands in the very gate of heaven, 
who is on the point of joining the in- 


Judge of all, the ſpirits of juſt men made per- 


fed, and Jeſus the Mediator of the New 


Covenant, This is real honour; it is he 


who is thus honoured by God, that may 


be pronounced venerable, 

'Thus I have endeavoured to illuſtrate 
Solomon's aſſertion, that the old age of 
the righteous is honourable. Let us now 
attend to ſome of the praſtical reflections 
which naturally ariſe from the ſubject of 
our diſcourſe. | | 


In general, it gives us a ſtriking view 


of the excellence of religion, of the im- 


portance of true goodneſs, fit to recom- 
mend it to our love, and to engage us in 
the practice of it. It doubles the ho- 
nours of age ; 1t renders even its infirmi- 
ties reſpectable ; it gives joy amidſt all irs 
diſtreſſes. 
of the power of goodneſs, a full proof that 
it is in its nature excellent and honour- 
able. Let us all value and purſue it, as 
the higheſt dignity and felicity of our 
ſouls. It is the guide and the guard of 
youth, the defence and the ſupport of old 
age, the ornament of all the periods of 
life. It alone can preferve us innocent 


and blameleſs in our younger and gayer 


days, render us uſeful in our maturity, 
and give us comfort and hearts-eaſe, when 
nothing elſe can give them, in our de- 
cline : it alone can regulate our temper 
and our conduct in the preſent life; and 
it alone can prepare us for happineſs in 
the next, and, by the chearing, the ce- 
leſtial hope of unchangeable felicity be- 
yond the grave, reconcile us to all the 
viciſſitudes of time. 


In particular, the maxim which has 


been illuſtrated, may be diſtinctly im- 
proved, by the young, and by the old. 
It inſtructs the young in the ae 


whic 


This is an illuſtrious diſplay 
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which they owe to their elders. Their 


years give them a ſuperiority, their ex- 


perience gives them prudence, and, if 


they have exerciſed themſelves unto goali- 


refs (1 Tim. iv. 7.), the length of their 
exerciſe has rendered them proficients in 
holineſs: theſe are all natural motives to 
reſpect, eſteem, and honour. The young 
ſometimes allow themſelves to deſpiſe the 
aged for the infirmities of their bodies, 
and the decays of their activity and 
ſtrength. This ſhows always giddineſs 
and inconſideration; often it proceeds 
from depravity of heart, and is attended 
with degeneracy of manners. It is to 
diſregard the order of nature, which gives 
pre-eminence to age; it is to find fault 
with age for wanting what the conſtitution 
of things cannot permit it to have: The 


glory of young men is their ſirength ; but the 


beauty of old men is the grey head. (Prov. 
XX. 29.) As years come on, the vigour 
of youth departs, but it is ſucceeded by 
accompliſhments more reſpectable; what 
time takes from men's bodies, 1t general- 


ly adds to their minds; in proportion as 


the decay of their ſtrength unqualifies 
them for executing, their experience and 
prudence fit them for contriving and ad- 


viſing. The young ſometimes conceited- 


ly prefer their own ignorance to the un- 
derſtanding of the ancients; they con- 
temn their counſels, becauſe they are un- 
ſuitable to their own taſte; they are head- 
ſtrong, impetuous, impatient of control, 
and caſt off that deference to the judg- 
ment of their elders, which would check 
the violence of their paſſions, and reſtrain 
the impulſes of their preſumption. This 


their avay is their folly (Pal. xlix. 13.). 


Experience generally leads them to adopt 
the very maxims which they once re- 
jected with ſcorn, and convinces them 
that they would have avoided many er- 


rors, miſcarriages, and ſufferings, if they 


had been pleaſed to learn theſe maxims 
from the experience of others. It is the 
Jaw of nature, it 1s the will of God, that 
the younger ſhould honour and regard 
the elder. It is the very condition of 
our being, that human creatures ſhould 
be "label under their elders. Children 
are taught by nature to ſubmit to the. in- 
Rruction, and rely on the advice of their 
parents and teachers; and, in the ſuc- 
ceeding periods of life, it is by obſerving 
thoſe who go betore us, and learning from 
them, that we become gradually more 
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perfect in the ſeveral functions of life 
often without our reflecting that this 
is the means by which it happens. God 
thus trains us up in reſpect to our elders 
and forms us inſenſibly to that reverence 
which is due to old age, eſpecially when 
it is found adorned with piety and virtue: 
and he requires us to pay it this reye. 
rence. Te younger, ſubmit yourſelves uni. 
the elder (1 Pet. v. 5.), is the injunction 
of an inſpired apoſtle. Eſpecially reve. 
rence ſuch of your elders as are peculiar. 
ly related to you : Children, obey your ba- 
rents in all things; for this is well-pleaſing 
unto the Lord (Col. iii. 20.) : Honour thy 
Father and mother, that it may be awell with 
thee, and thou mayeſt live long on the earth, 
(Eph. vi. 2, 2.) | | 

The ſubject of this diſcourſe ſuggeſts 
to the young, inſtructions likewiſe of a 
more extenſive nature : it urges them to 
begin early a religious and holy life, It 
is only when the life has been ſpent in 
goodneſs, that true honour is reflected on 
the hoary head. Ape is venerable in it- 
ſelf ; but folly is ſufficient to render it 
deſpicable ; and wickedneſs is the great. 
elt folly, and renders it even deteliable, 
Honour is due to the aged; but by their 
crimes, they may forfeit their claim to 
honour. Would you eſtabliſh your claim 
to honour, when you thall arrive at old 
age ? be good betimes ; begin early, and 
perſiſt ſteadily. When the life has been 
ſpent 1n virtue, that virtue will ſhine ma- 
ture and perfect in old age; but old age 
is not the ſeaſon for beginning to be vir- 
tuous: when the evil days are already 
come, and the years in which thou halt 25 
pleaſure , when the fun, and the light, and 
the moon, are already darkened, and the 
clouds return after the rain; when the fecp- 
ers of the houje tremble, and the ſtrong men 
bow down themſelves, and the grinders ceaſe 
becauſe they are few, and thoſe that look out 
of the windows be darkened, and the doors 
are ſhut in the ſtreets, and the found of the 
grinding is low, and thou rijeſt up at the 
woice of the bird, and all the daughters of 
mufic are brought low, and fears are in tht 
way, and the graſhopper is a burden, and 
defire has failed, and the mourners already 
90 about the ſtreets ; then it is too late, by 
far too late to begin to be virtuous; for 
then ſhall the duſt return to the earth as it 
ab, and the ſpirit ſhall return unto Ged 
% gave it. (Eccleſ. xii. 1. 7.) It 18 


beautiful to behold the fields in harveſt 
| covered 
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covered with corn ripe for the fickle ; but the grave (Pſal. xlix. 14.) or meeting it 
it cannot be beheld, except the corn has with horror, deſpair, and anguiſh. - Her- 
peen ſown in the ſpring. Youth is the rible is the end of the unrighteous genera- 
ſpring of life: Remember thy Creator in the tion (Wiſd. iii. 19.) ! When they caſt up 
days of thy youth. Then, if you live to be the accounts of their fins, they ſball come © 
old, your grey hairs ſhall be a crown of ab fear, and their ewn iniquities ſhall 
glory; and then it ſhall be of little mo- conwince them to their Face. (Chap. iv. 20.) 
ment to you, whether you live to be old At every age, vice is the * folly; 
or not; for at whatever age you die, for at every age men may be hurried in a 
your virtues ſhall be ripe, and your ſouls moment to ſuffer the puniſhment of vice; 
meet for the inheritance of the Jaints in light. but in old age, vice is perfect madneſs 
(Col. i. 12.) Though the righteous be pre- for the hoary ſinner muſt quickly be ſum- 
wented <vith death, yet ſhall be be in reſt; moned to his doom. How dreadful! 
fer bonourable age is not that which ſlandeth dangerous is your ſtate ? You have all the 
in leugth of time, nor that is meaſured by fins of a long life to repent of; you have 
number of years; but wiſdom is the grey all the habits of a long life to eradicate z 
hair unto men, and an unſpatied life is eld and you have no time remaining for it. 
age; he being made perfect in a ſhort time, Your,fun is already ſetting, and you have 
falfilled a loug time. (Wild. iv. 7, 8, not yet begun the work of the day; how 
"ay RG | ſhall you be able to finiſh it? Repent im- 
In the ſubje& of this diſcourſe, the old mediately; and pray God, if perhaps thy 
are particularly intereſted. . wickedneſs may be for given thee (Acts, viii. 
Are any of you, ye aged, yet ſtrangers 22. ), and thou become a branch pluckt out 

to the way of righteouſneſs ? Your hoary of the fire. (Lech. iii. 2.) 

head is your diſgrace. The wicked, But are you, on the other hand, ye 
though they live long, yet call they be no- aged, in the way of righteouſneſs? Re- 
thing regarded, and their laſt age ſhall be Joice, becauſe your age is honourable. It 


without honour. (Wild. iii. 17.) When a is clearer than the noon- day; you fine 
; man has lived in fin, and grown old in it, ferth ; you are as the morning; you are 
p he inherits the iniquities of his youth, and cure becauſe there is hope, and may take 
L the iniquities of all the ſucceſſive ſtages of your ref in Jafety. (Job, xi. 17, 18.) But 
. his life. They have been multiplied as remember that your period of life, as 
1 his days; the guilt of them all remains well as the periods Which you have al- 
5 accumulated on his hoary head, the igno. ready paſſed, has its peculiar duties and 
; miny of them all over-ſpreads his wrink- its pecuhar temptations. Therefore the 
1 led face. By long practice, his vicious apoſtle exhorts, that the aged men be ſober, 
-: habits have become inveterate; they wiglant, grave, temperate, ſound in faith, 
7 cleave to him, and deform him like a le- 1 charity, in patience : the aged women, 
1 proly ; they are inwrought into all the /ikewwi/e, that they be in kebavicur as be- 
d faculties of his ſoul; they have vitiated cometh holineſs, not falſe accuſers, not given 
t them ſo entirely, that often, when he can 7o much wine, teachers of good things. (Tit. 
N no longer commit his former ſins, he ru- ii. 2, 3.) Be careful to practiſe all the 
1 minates upon them with pleaſure, relates duties, and to reſiſt all the temptations of 
/e them, and recommends them; and, by your condition; thus you all bring forth 
1 thus corrupting the young, merits their Fruit in eld age. (Pſal. xcii. 14.) Employ 
Fe contempt and execration, and infallibly your prudence in enlightening the inex- 
be incurs the indignation and abhorrence of aeg of youth; in checking its vio- 
pe every perſon who has a regard either to lence, and preventing its wanderings ; at 
of virtue or to decency. He has no rational the ſame time, make great allowance for 
be ſentiments, no comfortable re flections, no the gaiety, the ignorauce, the eagerneſs, 
ud cheerful hopes, to relieve the infirmities, which are inſeparable from youth. You 
dy to allay the pains, to ſoften the ſorrows of will inſinuate your documents moſt ef- 
by his decline. Having lived depraved and fectually, when you invite the young to 
or deſpicable, his ſoul as degenerate as his liſten to them, by the cheerfulneſs of your 
h body is decrepid; his ſoul as ready for hearts, by the ſweetneſs of your manners, 
red deſtruction as his body for corruption in and by the candour of your ſentiments. 
* the duſt, he dies; either ruſhing into mi- Under your growing infirmities, uphold 


ſery unthinking, as the rep are laid in yourſelves by the approbation of your 
13 | | conſciences; 
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conſciences; by firm confidence in the 
mercy and munificence of God through 
Teſus Chriſt; by the hope of immortality 
Juſt at hand. Supported by thele, you 
may bear your pains with patience, and 
meet your decays with reſignation. Sully 
not the honours of your age by peevilh- 
neſs, diſcontent, or ill humour; manifeſt 
the energy of religion by the compoture, 
the meekneſs, and the wiſdom of your de- 
meanour. Draw off your affections more 
than ever from this world, which you are 
now ſo very ſoon to leave. Be not fo 
buſy as heretofore in the purſuit of thoſe 
earthly things which now can proſit you 
for ſo very ſhort a moment. Employ 
more time than ever in retirement and 


devotion. Examine your paſt life over 


and over; renew your repentance for all 
your ſins; if there be in your ſouls any 
remaining ſtain derived from the cares or 
the pleaſures of the world, labour to waſh 

oh if there be any paſſion yet irre- 
gular, mortify it more completely; if any 
virtue be ſtill weak, ſet yourſelves to 
ſtrengthen it; if your former vices have 
leſt any evil conſequences, repair them as 
much as poſſible ; if in any duty you have 

een defective, endeavour to ſupply what 
was wanting. Let your thoughts be 


it o f 


fixed on the heavenly ſtate, from which 


you are now ſeparated by ſo thin a veil; 
render it familiar to yourſelves by fre- 
quent meditation; accuſtom yourſelves to 


its employments, by giving full ſcope to 


all the pious, and all the benevolent af- 
fections; ſrom the perfect exerciſe of 
which a great part of the happineſs of 
heaven will ariic. 


SERMON IV. 


The Neceſſity of Governing the Na- 


tural Temper. 


Prov. xxv. 28. 


He that hath no rule over his own ſpirit, is like a 
City that is broken down, and without walls. 


| * the laſt diſcourſe, I explained the ori- 


gin and the nature of the variety of 
tempers which 1s found among mankind, 
In this diſcourſe, I propoſe to evince the 
neceſſity of our governing, each his own 
peculiar temper. | 

Is it, then, necdful to evince the ne- 
ceſſity of a man's governing his own tem- 
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per? Every man acknowledges that all 
others ought to govern thei; tempers, and 
complains of them when they do not. B 
this, every man acknowledges that the 
government of the temper 1s a daty of 
indiſpenſible obligation. Vet there is a 
very great ned to in force it; tor every 
man almoſt pleads a privilege to neglect 
it in his own particular caſe. As long as 
men do this, it never will be practiſed. It 
15 not our owning a duty to be incumbent 
upon others, but our perceiving it to be 
incumbent upon ourielves, that will lead 
us to the performance of it. That we 
may perceive how much it is the duty of 
every one of us, to govern his own tem. 
per, let us attend to che ill effects of ne- 
glecting to govern it. They are pointed 
out by an expreſſive figure in the text: 
He that hath no rule over his own ſpirit, is 
like a city that is broken down, and without 
walls; he has no ſecurity againſt aban- 
doning lumſelf to every vice. This is 
an alarming motive to the government cf 
the temper. If the negle& of it has any 
tendency to vice, it muſt have a ver 
ſtrong tendency. The influence of our 
particular temper runs through our whole 
life, and mixes with every action of it; 
the conſequences of an ungov<rned tem- 
per mult therefore be very extenſive ; the 
whole of our conduct muſt be vitiated. 
This obſervation ſets the importance of 
governing the temper in a very ſtriking 
light; if it be at all a duty, it is a mo- 
mentous duty. For evincing that it is a 
duty, it will be ſufficient to ſhow, that 
the neglect of it leads to vice; and in 
ſhowing this with the fulleit evidence, 
there will be little difficulty. 

Every natural temper is innocent in 
itſelf; 1t may likewiſe be made conducive 
to virtue: but every temper is, at the 
ſame time, apt to degenerate into ſome 
vice. To make the temper ſubſervient 
to virtue, or even to preſerve it innocent, 
attention, and care in reſtraining and 
modelling it, are abſolutely neceſſary 
juſt as the ſoil requires culture in order to 
its producing a crop of uſeful grain: but 
as the ground, whenever it is not cultiwa- 


ted, runs into wildneſs, and nouriſhes uſe- 


leſs or noxious weeds; ſo, that our natu- 
ral temper may lead us into the vices 
ſuited to it, and occaſion us all the muery 
involved in them, nothing is neceſſary but 
to leave it to itſelf, to neglect to rule it. 


Our becomifig abandoned to theſe vices 
| at 
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at leaſt, is the neceſſary conſequence of 
the neglect. The ſtricteſt government 
of the temper, which our nperfection 
permits, cannot prevent our being ſedu- 
ced by theſe vices in ſome inſtances: 
chere there is no government at all, the 
man muſt be enſlaved by them. : 

There is not a fingle vice to which 
ſome turn of temper does not directly 
tend; and therefore there is not a ſingle 
vice into which one man or another wall 
not be led, by neglecting to govern his 
natural temper. This is, in a very great 
meaſure, the cauſe of all the variety of 
vicious characters which diſgrace the 
human ſpecies. Some have been Jed by 
particular cauſes, into courſes of vice, 
from which their natural temper was ab- 
horrent; but the greateſt part addict 
themſelves to the vices which moſt fall in 
with it. There is ſome vice which eaſily 
falls in with every turn of temper, and 

unavoidably ariſes from the indulgence 
of it. 155 

Need I point out minutely, the vices 
to which the indulgence of a contracted 
and ſelfiſh temper naturally leads? Will 
it fiot be readily acknowledged by all, 
that vice is the certain conſequence of the 
indulgence? It will be only difficult for 
the generality to form a conception of a 
contraſted temper ſo carefully corrected 
as not to include vice in the very idea of 
it. Selfiſhneſs is a term which we never 
uſe in a favourable ſenſe ; a certain proof 
that a propenſity to it is very apt to be- 
come vicious. 
various; they turn to different objects: 
but it requires the ſtricteſt government to 


prevent a temper founded on the preva- 


lence of any of them, from degenerating 
into the correſpondent vice, ambition, or 
vanity, or avarice, or ſenſuality, and the 
love of pleaſure. Theſe are all the names 
of vices, and of vices which, when they 
riſe to a great height, and are indulged 
without control, render the characters 
deteſtable, in which they are the leading 
principles. We regard pride with a ſome- 

what leſs unfavourable eye, than any of 
the ſelfiſh deſires; we allow that there 
are ſpecies of it which are innocent, or 
even virtuous ; but ſome epithet muſt be 
applied to mark them; it is an affection 
ſo apt to become vicious, and ſo frequent- 
ly found in a faulty form, that pride with- 
out an epithet always denotes a vice. To 
its exceſſes, names are appropriated, ex- 
Preſſive of the greateſt baſeneſs. A man 
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naturally turned to pride, without govern- 
ing his temper, becomes haughty, or ar- 
rogant, or inſolent. One ſuperciliouſly 
deipiies thoſe with whom he lives; the 
ſtatelineſs of his carriage proclaims how 
much he reckons them below him ; he 
diſdains to take notice of them. Another 
is perpetually claiming extravagant reſ- 
pect; he 15 not ſatisſied with his own opi- 
nion of his ſuperiority; he demands that 
you ſhould own it; he anxioully diſplays 
it; he makes a ſhow of his riches before 
the poor man, and of his pomp before the 
mean; if you refuſe him homage, if 
you yield it in any degree of moderation, 
you affront him, and he becomes your 
enemy. One affects affability and lowli- 
neſs, but he forces you to feel that he 
thinks he is condeſcending very far in 
treating you as his equal. Another is 
over-bearing; he reckons you much his 
inferior; he thinks you dependent upon 
him; perhaps he ſtudies to render you 
dependent; at any rate he treats you as 
if you were; he mortifies you with all the 
petulance of inſult. Such characters are 


deteſtable; and they ariſe infallibly from 


ungoverned pride. Even humility, of 
all the private affections the moſt ap- 
proveable, if it predominated in the rem- 
per, and were put under no regulation, 
would fink into a feeble, a mean, and an 


abject ſpirit, which 1s blameable in itſelf, 


and chills every great and worthy effort 
of the ſoul. | 

It is ſtill leſs neceſſary to enter into a 
long detail of the deteſtable vices which 
ipring from a temper founded in a pro- 
penſity to any of the malevolent paſſions. 
It will univerially be confeſſed, that ſuch 


tempers, if not very carefully corrected, 


muſt produce characters deſervedly 
odious. They lead to vices which ſpread 


miſery through ſociety, and which over- 
whelm the perſon himſelf with greater 


miſery than he brings upon thoſe around 
him. Habitual peeviſhneſs, producing 
fretfulneſs on every the {lighteſt occaſion, 


putting one cut of humuur with every 


perſon and every thing; creating incei- 
ſlant uneaſineſs to thoſe who are con- 
nected with him, eating out the enjoy- 
ment of life, is the natural effect of a 


temper founded on a propenſity to anger, 


though accompanied with the weakeſt 
tone of paſſion. The ſame propenſity 


joined to a higher tone of paſſion, leads 


to vices of a ſtill more pernicious tenden- 
cy, to licentious reproaches, extravagant 
| | menaces, 


e 
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menaces, vehemence, rage, and fury; it 
haraſles inferiors and dependents ; it pro- 
vokes and alienates the deareſt friends ; 


it ſtains converſation with rudeneſs and 


brutality ; in a moment it precipitates in- 
to injuries which can never be repaired, 
and into crimes which entail bitter re- 
pentance on the whole ſucceeding part of 
life. But when the propenſity is, not to 
Mort fits of paſſion frequently recurring, 
but to permanent and deliberate anger, 
the indulgence of it produces the black- 


eſt vices: it renders the whole behaviour 


captious and perverſe; it infects every 
action with harſhneſs and bitterneſs ; it 
ſettles into malice ; it grows up into en- 


vy; it exerts itſelf in revenge; it breaks 
forth into rancour ; it degenerates into 
cruelty; it employs power in creating 


miſery, and ſpreading deſolation; it takes 
occaſion even from religion, for perſecu- 
tion and bloody maſſacre. a 

But, alas! even thoſe beſt of tempers 
in which the kind affections prevail, will 
be productive of very deſtructive vices, 
if they are not governed with care. 
Every day we meet with perſons who 
have become vicious by indulging a tem- 


he indulges his love of company, and he 


becomes diſſipated, and neglects every 


material duty of life; he falls into ill 
company, and he is corrupted. Another 
is ſoft in his nature, and cannot bear to 
diſoblige; he falls in with vicious men, to 


oblige them he grants whatever they are 
1 to aſk, he conſents to what he 


nows to be wrong, he ſinneth with them. 
Good- nature, it is even commonly ob- 
ſerved, expoſes a perſon to dangerous 
temptations. 
often degenerates into weakneſſes great- 
ly blameable : generoſity of temper 
readily ſhoots up into prodigality and 
ruinous extravagance z and the warm and 
affectionate heart needs to be held in 
with a ſteady rein, elſe it will ruſh for- 
ward into unlawful teſtimonies of kind- 
neſs, and unrighteous acts of friendſhip, 
In whatever way our temper moſt dif- 
poſes the ſeveral paſſions and affections to 


exert themſelves, it will, without regula- 


tion, prove the ſource of peculiar vices. 
When the propenſity to deſire renders the 
temper keen and eager, if we lay it un- 
der no reſtraint; if we be not at pains 
both to direct it to proper objects, and to 
moderate the degree of it, it muſt engage 


One man is ſociable; 


A ſympathizing temper 
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us in trifling and vicious purſuits ; in re- 
ſpect of the object of our purſuit, whether 
pleaſure, profit, or power, it muſt render 
us craving and inſatiable, ever unſatisfied 
with what we have obtained, wiſhing and 
plotting for more; and in reſpect of the 
means of proſecution, it muſt render us 
impetuous and violent ; regardleſs of the 
bounds of right, impatient of every de. 
lay and oppoſition, we ſhall fret and 
rage at the diſappointment of wiſhes 
which ought never to have been formed, 
and the inefficacy of means which ought 
never to have been employed. ls the 
oppoſite propenſity to averſion indulged ? 


Every thing wears a gloomy aſpect, and 


is viewed on its darkeſt fide : we act as 


if we were reſolved never to be pleaſed; 


we ſearch for occafions of diſguſt, repret, 
and uneaſineſs, and we find them in every 
object; every gentle affection is baniſhed 
from the breaſt ; diſcontent, fretfulneſs, 
and ill-humour, become habitual, A 
temper of confidence eaſily degenerates 
into preſumption ; it engages a man in 
impracticable enterpriſes, and makes him 
ſure of ſucceſs in them; it makes him 
look on impoſlibilties as merely difficul. 
ties ; he hopes, and he ſtrains every nerve 
to overcome them; he attempts even the 
moſt unlawful means; he 1s plunged into 
diſappointment when he leaſt thinks of 
it; hurried into all the vices which diſap- 
pointment produces in the ſanguine, and 
overwhelmed with anguiſh proportioned 
to the elevation of his former hopes. 
Another gives full ſcope to the timidity of 
his natural diſpoſition; he dares not at- 
tempt any thing that is worthy, the 
ſlighteſt danger can terrify him into che 


baſeſt conduct; he falls into all the fins 


and into all the miſeries which belong to 
the cowardly, the ſuſpicious, the jealous, 
the cunning, the deſponding. The ſor- 
rowful caſt of mind, become exceſſive, rend- 
ers even a man's virtues forbidding, and 
diſpoſes him to vices which can only tor- 
ment him. A cheerful temper is amia- 


ble: but when it is ungoverned, it is the 


ſource of many vicious characters; the 
man who abandons himſelf to diſſolute 
mirth and jollity, without regard to the 
propriety of ſubje&s or of ſituations; the 
perſon who trifles in unceaſing levity, in- 
capable of ſerious thought, or of a me- 
ment's ſedate behaviour; the inſignif- 
cant, fluttering in a continual round 0 
gay amuſements, at leiſure for none - 
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me duties of life; the wretch who runs 
from pleaſure to pleaſure, and gives him- 
ſelf up to falſe and riotous joys ; all theſe 
characters, and many more, ſpring in a 


great meaſure from cheerfulneſs of tem- 


indulged without control. 

3 Yo general tone of the paſſions 
is high, it expoſes a man to all the 
vices in their turn, which can ariſe 
from the exceſs of any paſſion, and 
moſt to thoſe Which ariſe from the 
ſtrength of his ruling paſhon. When it 
ives too great ſenhbility to the temper, 
it renders a man prone to all the weak- 
neſſes which naturally ſpring from love 
or hatred, from joy or ſorrow, from any 
of the emotions of the ſoul, immoderate- 
ly indulged, according to the different 
ways in which his ſenſibility happens ſuc- 
ceſſively to be touched. When it produces 


violence and impetuoſity, it needs but 


an occaſion to hurry a perſon into all the 
crimes which anger, malice, revenge, 
extravagant deſire, preſumptuous hope, 
or any the moſt reftleſs paſſion in kuman 
nature, can ſuggeſt. If the man who 
has a keen and ardent temper, turn not 
to virtue, he muſt be bold and uncontrol- 
able in all his vices: but to virtue he 
cannot be ſuppoſed to turn, if he have 
10 rule over his own ſpirit ; for virtue is 
always founded in ſelf-government. 
When, on the contrary, the paſſions are 
low and languid, and render a man un- 
feeling, luggiſh, and inactive, if he be 
at no pains to counteract this diſpoſition, 
is it poſlible that he can avoid the fins of 
omiſſion, the vices of neglect? Of the 
meltings of. compaſſion, of the efforts of 
benevolence, of the /abours of love (1 
Theſſ. i. 3. Heb. vi. 10.), of the fer- 
vours of devotion, of the actings of zeal 
for God and goodneſs, of all the alacrity 
and vigorous energies of virtue, he 1s 
incapable, until he raiſe himſelf above 
the natural inſipidity of his temper. If 
he may be harmleſs, he cannot be uſeful. 
Slothfulneſs caſteth into a deep cep (Prov. 
xix. 15.) ] the flothful hideth his hand in 
bis boſom, it grieveth him to bring it again 
to bis mouth (Ibid. xxvi. 15.) ; his hands 
refuſe to labour (Ibid. xxi. 25.); his 
my is an hedge of thorns. (Ibid. xv. 
19. | | 
It will not be neceſſary for our purpoſe, 
to examine what are the vices congenial 
to every one of the varieties of temper, 
which were formerly pointed out as ariſ- 
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ng from the ſeveral mental powers, 
either ſeparately or differently combined 
together. From the inſtances already 
produced, it is ſufficiently plain, that 
every turn of temper leads naturally to 
ſome vice or another. To theſe inſtances - 
let us however ſubjoin a very few more. 
Courage may very readily degenerate 
into fierceneſs, reſerve into ſullenneſs, and 
openneſs of temper into ſuch unwarineſs 
as betrays the ſecrets of the intereſts of the 
deareſt friend. A prudent turn of mind 
is ealily corrupted into cunning; and the 
ſmalleſt propenſity to thoughtleſſneſs may 
terminate in the moſt defiruttive raſhneſis 
and precipitation. Credulity lays a man 
open to many means of ſeduction; and a 
tendency to doubt may grow up into ſuch 
ſcepticiim as ſhall enervate every princi- 
ple of virtue, and annihilate every motive 
to the practice of it. A firm and ſteady 
temper is manly ; but if it be ungoverned 
and undirected, it may produce o ſlinacy, 
rendering a man inflexible in his worſt 
actions and deſigns, irreclaimable in all 
his vices. The oppoſite temper can 
ſcarcely, by any pains, be kept from pro- 
ducing ſome degree of fickleneſs and 


inconitancy, which is itſelf a blemiſh; 


and if no pains be taken to fix it, it will 


render a perſon contemptible and little, 


incapable of that perſevering goodneſs, 
which alone can be either uſeful to men 
or acceptable to God. | 
The ſame temper, it may be farther 
obſerved, will lead a man, with equal 
readineſs, into oppoſite vices in oppoſite 
ſituations. There is an example very 
common, and very commonly taken no- 
tice of, The ſame littleneſs of mind ren- 
ders a man inſolent in proſperity, and 
abject in adverſity. A man of this turn 
obtains a fortune, and becomes rude to his 
ſuperiors, contemptuous to his equals, and 


oppreſſive to his inferiors; he runs into all 


extravagance, he diſſipates his fortune, 
and he 1s mean and ſhameleſs in his po- 
verty. Shimei caſting ſtones at David and 
his ſervants, going after him, and curſe 
ing as he went, calling him a bloody man, 
and a man of Belial (2 Sam. xvi. 5, 6, 
7.) 3 and Shimei, a few days after, on a 
reverſe of David's fortune, the firft of all 
the houſe of Joſeph to go down to meet him, 
falling down before him, and deprecatin 
puniſhment (2 Sam. xix. 18, 19, 20.) ; 1s 
the very ſame character. 
That vice, be it what it will, to which 
Our 
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our particular temper directly leads us, 1s 
an enemy already advanced to the gates 
of the heart; and if it finds the heart 
like a city without walls, it enters at its 
pleaſure, we can make no refiſtance, If 
we have no rule over our own ſpirit, if we 
do not carefully govern our natural tem- 
per, we cannot avoid indulging that 
vice. But the indulgenge of any one 
vice, is inconſiſtent with true godlineſs of 
character; it forfeits our future happi- 
neſs; it excludes us from the favour of 
God. For whoſoever ſhall keep the whole 

law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty 
of all, (James, ii. 10.) If, therefore, 
our becoming a prey to this one vice, 
were the only effect of our neglecting 
to govern our natural temper, it 
might be ſufficient to deter us from the 
negleQ. 

But this is very far from being the 
whole effect of our neglecting to govern 
our natural temper : the man who ruleth 
not his ſpirit, does not merely become 
enſlaved to one vice; in conſequence 
of this, he is open to every vice, and 
certainly ſhall be led into very many 
vices. Every ruling ſin will require from 
the man who lives ia the indulgence of it, 
the commiſſion of many others, for its 
ſupport, for its gratification, or for diſ- 
guiſing and concealing it: and if that fin 
has by its ſuitableneſs to an ungoverned 
natural temper, obtained dommion over 
us, it will not be in our power to abſtain 
from any of theſe others, Whenever they 
become neceſſary for theſe purpoſes. 
This might be illuſtrated and confirmed 
by a long detail; but it is not needful to 
produce many inſtances; it lies open to 
the obſervation of every man, in the daily 
courſe of the world. Few vices at their 
firit approach ſmile ſo ſweetly, or fo much 
put on the look of innocence, as the love 
of pleaſure: but let a man, by giving a 


looſe to his natural temper, be once 


abandoned to the love of pleaſure, and 
the vices are innumerable by which he 
muſt neceſſarilly be contaminated; it 
quickly brings on a difrelith of every en- 
joyment and of every ſentiment ſgperior 
to the gratifcations of ſenſuality and the 
ſug geſtions of appetite ; no office of kind- 
nels, no exertion in doing good muſt be 
expected ſrom the ſenſualiſt; the labour 
ef performing it would break in upon 
the indolence and deſtroy the gaiety of 
rhe preſent hour; his pleature are ex- 
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penſive; in ſupporting them he diſſipates 


all the wealth that is his own, he covers 
that of other men as the means of con. 


tinuing his riots, he becomes the flaye of 


avarice, he goes beyond the loweſt miſer 
in rapacity, extortion, rapine, and diſho. 
neſt arts; gratitude to a benefactor, tide- 
lity to a friend, the claims of innocence 
the ſacred rights of marriage, often ſtand 


between him and the indulgence on which 


his foul is ſet; they muſt all be overleap- 
ed, all the ſtratagems of ſeduction, all 
the methods of perfidy, muſt be prac. 
tiſed ; the tyrant of his heart demands 
it. This very tyrant got poſſeſſion of 
David's heart for a little while, and it 


Ted him firſt meanly to attempt impoſin 


a ſpurious offspring on his valiant, faith. 
ful, and zealous ſervant, and afterward: 
baſely to lay a ſnare for his life, and ex. 
pole him to certain deſtruction in bravely 
ſerving him; if it could produce deeds ſo 
foul in a ſhort period of uſurpation, what 
a ſeries of crimes will it not produce when 
it is quietly ſettled on the throne for life 
Vanity 1s, perhaps, in itſelf one of the 
moſt harmleis of the vicious paſſions, it 


is reckoned the obje& rather of ridicule, 


than of indignation ; but let it predomi- 
nate in the temper, and be indulged with. 
out reſerve, it will lead to vices well de. 
ſerving of our molt ſerious indignation; 
1t will prompt a man to falſhood and lies 
in order to raiſe admiration of his abilities 
or his exploits ; it will hurry him on to 
an expence of oſtentation which his for- 
tune cannot bear, to meanneſs and in- 
juſtice for ſupporting it, and to every 
wile, however unlawful, for hiding the 
poverty which it has produced; it will 


make him betray a truſt, ſacrifice the 


rights of others, or venture on the baſeſt 
actions, when by ſo doing he can diſplay 


his importance to the great, or catch the 


applauſes of the multitude; it will ſeduce 
him to deny the moſt momentous truths, 
to laugh at the moſt ſacred obligations, 
to propagate the moſt pernicious maxims, 
that he may appear ſuperior to the vul- 
gar. Generoſity is an amiable temper: 
but the man who has allowed the genero- 
ſity of his nature to lead him into profu · 
fon, will ſoon become guilty of all the 
vices which ſeem neceſſary for retrieving 
his diſtrefſed circumſtances, and will find 
his heart embittered againſt mankind, by 
the ingratitude of thoſe on whom he in- 


judiciouſly laviſhed his favours, 0 
0 
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ſuch faults of temper as theſe can beget 
ſo many and ſo heinous vices, it is ſurely 
needleſs to trace out the innumerable pro- 

eny of thoſe turns of temper which tend 
fill more ſtrongly to multiply crimes: 


of mankind is full of the enormities of all 
different kinds, which have ſprung from 
the love of power degenerated into 
boundleſs ambition; and the experience 
of all ages has verified the apoſtle's aſſer- 
tion, that be love of money is the root of 
all evil. (1 Tim. vi. 10.) 

But it deſerves to be particularly re- 
marked, that as ſoon as the miſgovern- 
ment of natural temper has ſubjected a 
man to one predominant or ruling vice, 
he is no longer proof againſt even ſuch 
vices as are in themſelves moſt oppoſite 
to that very temper. 'To a perſon who 
is under the dominion of any one vice, 
mere temper is not a ſecurity againſt 
| 2ny crime. Every one's obſervation will 

ſupply him with inſtances of perſons who, 
| being engaged in one vicious courſe, 

have by it been led into ſins moſt con- 
to their nature, and at the thought 

of which they would have ſhuddered, if 
their darling fin had not demanded them, 
and produced inſenſibility to their baſe- 
neſs; with inſtances of the ſoft and gentle 
being brought to act with cruelty, and 
eren to venture upon murder; of the 

| benevolent and kind-hearted labouring 
to ay ruin upon thoſe who happened 
do ſtand in the way of ſome unlawful pro- 
ject; of the generous, in the proſecution 
of ſome bad deſign, ſtooping to the moſt 
fordid actions; of the Gan and open 
betrayed into ſchemes of artifice, diſſimu- 
lation, and falſhood ; of the timid ruſh- 

Ing forward into the moſt dangerous 

crimes, Hence a reflection which is 

often made, and is ſo obvious as to occur 
to the leaſt diſcerning, of a perſon who 
has become addicted to any vice, that it 
has changed his very nature. 

Thus the man who abandons himſelf to 
that one vice which ariſes from the cor- 


ruption of his natural . is from 


tat moment in danger of every ſin. 

very predominant vice requires as great 
a number of other vices to be ſubſervient 
to it in the courſe of a wicked life, as the 
miniſters whom any tyrant can ftand in 
need of, to be the inftruments of his 
cruelty, rapacity, and luſts. In conſe- 
Pence of indulging that vice which ſuits 
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his particular temper, the ſinner becomes 
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polluted with many acts of almoſt all ſins, 
and depraved by confirmed habits of 
very many fins. By being like a city 
without walls, deſtitute of defence againſt 
any fin, he becomes /ike a city 2 
down, reduced to ruins, deſolated, unin- 
habited, and uninhabitable; and, as the 
prophet foretold of ancient Babylon, wild 
beaſts of the deſert lie there, and their houſes 
are full of doleful creatures, and owls 
davell there, and ſatyrs dance there, and 
the wild beaſts of the iflands cry in their de- 
ſolate houſes, and dragons in their pleaſant 
palaces (Iſai. xiii. 21, 22.) : every thing 
regular, fair, and worthy 1s deſtroyed out 
of his heart, he is filled with all ini- 
quity. ER 5 | 
After the detail which has been given 
of the conſequences of our neglecting to 
govern our natural temper, can it be 
neceſſary to uſe many words for diſſuad- 
ing us from the neglet? Can any of 


you think of pleading your temper as an 


excuſe for any vice ? Do you not ſee that 
becauſe your temper leans to that parti- 
cular vice, you ought for that very reaſon 
to guard againſt it with the greater 
anxiety and care? On that fide your 
danger is moſt imminent, and therefore 
to that ſide your quickeſt and your moſt 


conſtant vigilance ſhould be direQed. 


Can you imagine that God requires you 
not to employ all the care that 1s 
neceſſary for governing your natural 
temper? To imagine it, were to ſuppoſe 
that he gives every man allowance to live 
in the practice of ſome one fin; for every 
peculiarity of temper indulged without 
control, it has been clearly ſhewn, ter- 
minates, naturally and inevitably, in a 
correſpondent vice. Nay, to imagine it, 
were to ſuppoſe that God has granted un- 
limited permiſſion to commit all fins in 
ſome particular ſituations : for there is no 

ſin, which the predominant vice ſpring- 
ing from the indulgence of a man's na- 

tural temper, may not at times de- 
mand. Such imaginations are abſurd and 
impious ; and therefore it muſt be true, 
that God requires each of us to rule his 
own ſpirit, to reſtrain and regulate the 
prevailing bias of his nature. The work 
15 difficult, very difficult: but ſince it is 
a neceſſary and important work, its diffi- 
culty ought only to augment our care and 
diligence in performing it. Its difficulty 

will be no excuſe for our neglecting it; 
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it only renders it a very ſubſtantial part 
of our probation and moral diſcipline. In 


ſi ite of our greateſt care and our moſt 


aſliduous application, the natural temper 


will, I fear, ſtart forth now and then into 


vice; the merciful God, who 4noweth our 
rame, and remembereth that we are duft 
(Pfal. ciii. 14.), will doubtleſs reckon this 
among the infirmities of our nature, to 
which he extends his paternal pity ; but 
it will be only with refoe to thoſe who 
ſincerely exert themſelves in oppoſing 


and ſubduing it: thoſe who beſtow no 


pains upon it, he will hold to be without 
excuſe, and to them he will impute all 
the corruption and all the crimes which 


_ ariſe from the miſgovernment of their 


temper. In this, as in every other caſe, 
God's mercy is great to the failings of the 
upright, but he ſheweth no mercy to'any 
wicked tranſgreſſors. Can you think 
without horror, of the baſeneſs of thoſe 
multiplied vices with which the habitual 
nuſgovernment of your natural temper 
muſt in time overſpread your fouls ? Can 
you think without terror of the accumu- 
lated guilt of all theſe vices, and of the 
puniſhment to which they muſt expoſe 
you? Poſſeſſed and actuated by theſe 
emotions, be roufed to every exertion 
for removing the faulty propenſity of your 
nature. It is like a ſubtle poiſon per- 
vading all the powers of your ſouls, mix- 
ing itſelf with all your ſentiments and 


actions, and infecting them; it envenoms 


the foundation, and vitiates all the iſſues 
of life. While you negle& to govern 
your natural remper, all your endeavours 
to avoid or to mortify the vices which 
ſpring from it, will be but like lopping off 
a few twigs, which the vigour of the root 
will enable quickly to grow again, per- 


haps ſtronger and more luxuriant than 


before : it 15 only by ſetting yourſelves at 
once to govern it, to rectify all its per- 
verſities, that you can /ay the axe to the 


root of the tree, and effectually kill all the 


branches. Thus ſhall we in the caſieſt 
and moſt effectual manner, by the grace 
of God, render our hearts pure, our con- 
duct blameleſs, conſiſtent, and uniform, 
and ourſelves acceptable to him, and fit 
for the future fate of perfection and hap- 
pineſs. How we ought to govern our 
temper, ſo as to anſwer this important 
purpoſe, ſhall be explained in the next 
diſcourſe. 


— 
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SERMON V. 


The Manner of governing the Na. 
tural "Temper, 


Prov. xxv. 28. 


He that hath no rule over his own ſpirit, is like 3 
City that is broken down and without walls, 


HAT men's natural tempers are by a 
multitude of cauſes rendered infinite. 
ly various ; and that every man's govern. 
ing his own temper is abſolutely neceſſary 
in order to prevent his being by it pre. 
cipitated, not only into the vices which 
ſuit it moſt, but alſo, by means of them, 
into almoſt every vice, and conſequent! 
is his indiſpenſible duty, has been already 
ſhewn, in two diſcourſes. It remains on 
this ſubject, and ſhall be the buſineſs of 
this diſcourſe, to ſhew, how this duty 
ought to be performed; to explain, what 
is implied in the government of the na. 
tural temper, or in a man's having ru! 
over his own ſpirit. 

It implies not, that a man deſtroy his 
peculiar temper. It is the bufine!s of 
government, not to exterminate we ſub- 
jects, but to direct, to animate, and to 
reſtrain them properly. To extirpate 
one's natural temper, is impoſſible. It 
is a diſtinguiſhing character, impreſſed 
on every Pal by the hand of the Al. 
mighty, which the power of man can no 
more eraſe, than it can efface the diſtine- 
tive characters of the feveral kinds of 
plants and animals, and reduce them all 


to one kind. 


If it were poſſible for a man to deſtro 
his peculiar temper, it would not be ne- 
ceſſary, it would be even pernicious. It 
is for the beſt purpoſes, that the all- wiſe 
God hath diſtributed among mankind 0 
great a diverſity of tempers : could we 
deſtroy that diverſity, all theſe purpoles 
would be defeated. The beautiful va- 
riety which at preſent prevails among the 
human ſpecies, would diſappear ; an i- 
ſipid ſameneſs of character would juc- 
ceed. Men would no longer be diſpoſe 
to different purſuits and manners of ad- 
ing, nor fitted for uniting cloſely in gc- 
ciety: all would act in the ſame manner, 
each would be fit only for ſolitude or for 
independence; all the delights and 2 
the benefits of ſocial connection and ſocial 
commerce would be at an end. 

Among all the varieties of temper 


which men poſſeſs, there is not ons m. 
conſiſtcat 
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conſiſtent with virtue, there is not one 
which duty requires us to endeavour to 
extirpate. We are apt to conſider ſome 
turns of natural temper as in themſelves 
virtuous or vicious. The reaſon is, that 
the affections from whoſe predominance 
fome tempers reſult, are naturally friendly 
to virtue, and lead to it when they are 
cheriſhed ; and thoſe in the predominance 
of which othet tempers conſiſt, tend moſt 


directly to vice, and lead to it whenever 


they are indulged. The former tempers, 
fach for inſtance as hold of the benevo- 
nt affections, are in themſelves deſirable 
and amiable; the latter, ſuch for ex- 
zmple as proceed from anger, or from 
any of the ſelfiſh principles, are difagree- 
able, render the practice of ſome virtues 
difficult, and put men in great danger of 
becoming vicious. Our proneneſs to 


tun into the miſtake is the greater, be- 


cauſe the names given to tempers of the 
ene kind often imply their improvement 
into virtue, and the names given to thoſe 
of the other kind expreſs that turpitude 
which belongs to them only when they 
have degenerated into vice. But as the 
former, conſidered only as natural biafles, 
have no real virtue, ſo the latter, con- 
lidered in the ſame light, are not really 
vicious. It is an unhappineſs to be 
marked with them, but it is not finful in 
nelf, They are very liable to abuſe 
and the abuſe of them is ſinful : but the 
beſt natural temper may likewiſe be 
abuſed ; and the abuſe of it too is ſinful. 
But though it be neither poſſible nor 
neceſſary to extirpate the natural temper, 
it is both poſſible and neceſſary to govern 
it. We every day meet with perſons who, 
from good breeding, or from prudence, 
can dilguiſe their temper and keep it from 
ſhewing itſelf, not on one occaſion, but 
on many occaſions and through a long 
courſe of time; could not, then, better 
principles enable them to correct it? We 
actually ſee ſome perſons who have cor- 
rected very bad natural tempers, to a 
great degree: their cloſeſt and moſt inti- 
mate friends perceive little ſtarts of them 
on particular emergencies; but the ge- 
neral tenor of their behaviour retains no 
veltige of their conſtitutional fault of 
temper; moſt of their acquaintance can 
ſearcely believe that ever they were ſub- 
lect to it. A phyſiognomiſt pretended 
to diſcover by his art, that the great 
chenian philoſopher, Socrates, was ad- 
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dicted to vices ſo oppoſite to his whole 
conduct and character, that all who knew 
him were diſpoſed to ridicule the pre- 
tenſions of the phy ſiognomiſt as abſurd: 
but, to their aſtomſhment, Socrates de- 
clared, that he was, by his conſtitutional 
bias, prone to all the vices which had 
been imputed to him, and that it was 
only by philoſophy that he had got the 


better of them. Would it not be ſhame- + 


ful, if many Chriſtians could not make a 


ſimilar declaration? By the power of 


Chriſtian principles, the government of 
the natural temper may certainly be car- 
ried to a great height of perfection. Let 
us conſider what it implies, and carefully 
ſet ourſelves to practiſe it. The govern- 
ment of our peculiar temper may be com- 
prehended in three particulars, - that we 
reſtrain it from breaking out into ſin.— 
that we render it ſubſervient to the prac- 
tice of virtue, — and that we incorporate 
it with all our virtues. 
1. Ihe firſt object of a man's care, in 
ruling his own ſpirit, is to reſtrain his 
natural bias, ſo that it may not become 
vicious, or lead him into fin. The leaſt 
that can be incumbent on us, is to keep 
it within ſach bounds that it may continue 
innocent: but even this will be very 
difficult. The natural temper' may be 
compared to a conſtitutional proneneſs to 
any bodily diſtemper, which it is poſſible 
to prevent from actually breaking out 
into that diſtemper, or atleaſt from break- 
ing out into other than ſhort and mode- 
rate fits of it, conſiſtent with an habitual 
ſtate of health : but this can be obtained 
only by conſtant attention to the conſtitu- 
tion, by unintermitted care to obſerve 
a regimen fit to counteract it; if it be in 
the leaſt degree neglected, the diſtemper 
will break out with violence, and become 
mortal, In like manner, to prevent our 
natural temper from bringing us under 
the dominion of thoſe fins which are ſuit- 
able to it, will require the moſt intenſe 
and unwearied diligence in oppoſing every 
irregular tendency, and reſtraining every 
blameable exertion of that temper, in 
avoiding every action which can confirm 
it, and every object and opinion which 
can increaſe its faulty bias, and in pur- 
ſuing ſuch a conduct, cheriſhing ſuch 
opinions, and dwelling upon ſuch objects, 
as are fit to wear off that bias. Diligence 
in all this, is neceſſary for our avoiding 
every vice, but it is peculiarly neceſſary 
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for our avoiding that ruling vice to which kill the ſeeds of all its congenial vices, it 
our conſtitution makes us to lean moſt would be to pluck out the right zye, and to 


ſtrongly. | cut off the right hand (Mat. v. 29, 20.). 
Every paſſion and affection is weak and N this 1 harry "0 30.) 


8 N . en tae 
pliable in the moment of its birth. Had ruling paſſion is allowed to become in 
we always recollection enough to obſerve, any degree irregular, it works within the 
and reſolution enough to check its firſt ſoul, it fixes the imagination on the at- 
tendency to irregularity, our victory over tractions of its object, and from the con- 
it would be eaſy. But if we let ſlip this templation of it draws nouriſhment and 
favourable moment, it will ſoon be able acquires ſtrength. Then it ſtruggles for 
to carry us wherever it pleaſes. When exertion. To prevent its exertion will 
thou fitteſt to eat, ſays Solomon, put a require more reſolute and vigorous ef- 
knife to thy throat, if thou be a man given forts than would have been ſufficient to 
to appetite (Prov. xxii. 1, 2.). By the check it before it was fo far indulged. 
careful obſervation of this rule, by op- But their difficulty is not greater than the 
poſing the firſt riſing of the ſenſual ap- neceſſity of employing them is urgent, 
petite, the man who is moſt ſtrongly If ſelfiſhneſs has already prompted thee to 
turned to pleaſure, would become capa- deviſe an unrighteous plan for gratifying 
ble of abſtaining from every exceſs, and it, and to wiſh for an opportunity of ex- 
from every forbidden ſpecies of enjoy- ecuting it; if thine heart has already de- 
ment. If we could mark the inſtant in clined to the ways of a ftrange woman 
which the deſire of riches or of honours (Prov. vii. 25.), and thou haſt Jed after 
begins to render us uneaſy in the want of her bearnty in thine heart (Chap. vi. 25.) ; 
them, and to ſuggeſt improper methods if wrath has already raged like a tempeſt 
of purſuing them; the inftant in which in thy breaſt, and torn - 4 with the deſire 
pride begins to ſwell the heart, malevo- of hurting the perſon who had provoked 


ence to imbitter the ſpirit, ſociability it; if the gaiety of thy heart has already 


to throw off the reſtraints of virtue, de- riſen into levity ready to overleap the 


fire to grow up into rapacity or careful- bounds of decency or to ſport with ſacred 
neſs, and hope into preſumption, laughter things; if thy prevailing paſſion, what- 
to become mad (Eccleſ. ii. 2.), ſorrow to ever it be, has already met with inward 


degenerate into dejection, or fear into indulgence, recollect thyſelf immediately, 


deſpondence; the inſtant in which re- thou haſt no time to loſe, thou art on the 
ſerve verges towards ſullenneſs, in which brink of the precipice, in one moment 
modeſty makes us think of omitting what thou muſt either retreat, or tumble down. 
our ſoul approves, in which we feel an Even after the prevailing paſſion has been 
inclination to reſiſt evidence by which we heedleſsly ſuffered to operate ſo far, it 


are convinced, or to ftrive to believe may ſometimes be checked and ſubdued 


what we cannot perceive to be proved, by a bold and reſolute effort ſeaſonably 
or to perſiſt in a courſe which we ſee exerted. _ : 
good reaſon to alter: if we could ſeize If we can even rein in our ruling paſ- 
and improve that inſtant, we ſhould ef- fion before it has broken out into overt 
fectually prevent our natural turn of tem- acts of vice, it will be of great importance 
per from betraying us into ſin. Even for our obtaining the command of it. 
they who are far trom governing it as Every outward action ſtrengthens tle in- 
they ought, may be convinced of this ward principle from which it proceeds; 
from their own experience: the moſt if we indulge ourſelves in vicious actions 
haſty ſpirits, for example, may perhaps dictated by our ruling paſſion, each of 
recollect ſome rare occaſions on which them will give it new vigour, and, aided 
they have watched the beginnings of their by our natural proclivity to it, they will 
anger, prevented its boiling in their quickly render it habitually vicious, and 
hearts, and recovered their compoſure as almoſt irreſiſtible. Is thy heart prone to 
ſoon as it was diſturbed; the ſame care pride ? High looks, lofty eyes, haughty 
conſtantly employed, would enable them words, ſtately carriage, inſulting actions, 
to conquer 1t, and preſerve them from all will render thee continually more prone 


the outrages into which it has hurried to it. Is thy natural propenſity to anger E 


them at other times. Conftantly to ob- Haſty words, bitter taunts, outrageous 
ſerve and correct the firſt tendency of the violence, will increaſe the propenlity- But 


predominant paſſion to evil, would be to abſtinence frgm all ſuch evil — 
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fall in with your natural temper, will be 
the beginning of your victory over it; 


deprived of the nouriſhment which it 
would have drawn from them, it will 
adually be weakened ; your abſtinence 
will become continually eaſter ; and by 
rſiſting in it, your temper will loſe all 
its tendency to vice. | 
"Or ſeveral paſſions and affections are 
excited by the preſence, or by the lively 
conception of, their objects; they are in- 
flamed by our entertaining flattering 
opinions of theit objects. The frequent 
preſence of theſe objects, the dwelling 
upon theſe opinions, cannot fail to 
frengthen our ſeveral paſſions, and, 
wherever the ſtrength of a paſſion is faul- 
ty, to render it irregular and vicious, 
The greater our propenſity to any paſſion, 
the more quickly will it become irregu- 
lar. If therefore we would reftrain our 
predominant paſſion, we muſt be at the 
greateſt pains to avoid the objects, the 
opinions, the imaginations, which are fa- 
vourable to its growth. Haſt thou a pro- 
penſity to exceſs ? Look not thou upon the 
ewine when it is red, when it giveth his co- 
lour to the cup, when it moveth iel, aright 
(Prov. xxiii. 31.). Is thy conſtitutional 
bias to impurity and luſt ? Loot not on @ 
woman till thou halt Jufted after her (Mat. 
v.28.). Doſt thou feel in thyſelf any ten- 
dency to a narrow and contracted ſpirit ? 
Let not thy heart ſuggeſt to thee that 
wealth is precious, let not thy fancy mag- 
nify the advantages of riches: Wilt thou 


ſet thine eyes on that which is not? for riches 


certainly make themſelves wings, they flee 
away as an eagle towards heaven (Prov. 
xxiii. 5.). 
ruling paſſion ? Learn firſt to govern thy 
ſenſes and thine imagination. | 

In order to reſtrain our ruling paſſion, 
it will often be neceſſary, ſtudioully to 


turn our attention to ſuch objects, and to 


accuſtom ourſelves to ſuch actions, as are 
moſt contradictory to it. Art thou con- 
ſtitutionally gloomy ? Turn thy thoughts 
to the ſmiling ſcenes of nature, the cheer- 
ing views of providence, and the glad- 
dening proſpe&s of religion. Art thou 
too much inclined to gaiety and giddi- 
neſs? Force thyſelf to frequent contem- 
plation of every thing that is awful in re- 
ligion, and to the frequent performance of 
ſerious exerciſes. Art thou apt to be- 


come too fond of pleaſure? Deny thyſelf 


even ſuch gratifications as are lawful. 


Art thou naturally indolent ? Preſcribe to 
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ouldſt thou reſtrain thy 
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thyſelf vigorous and continued exertion 
in ſome laudable employment. When a 
twig has long been bent one way, it can- 
not be made ftraight, without being for 
ſome time bent the contrary way. 

The vices to which the natural temper 
gives us a propenſity, are thoſe which 


we ſhall find the greateſt difficulty in con- 


3 and which, after many de- 
eats, will moſt frequently revolt. The 
laſt vices which a good man is able to 
ſubdue, are his conſtitutional vices ; he 
cannot mortify them perfectly in this 
mortal ſtate : after all his pains, they 
now and then prevail againſt him; they 
are his frailties, from the incurſions of 
which he can never be altogether ſecure. 
When Peter was a young Chriſtian, he 
betrayed the timidity of his temper by 
denying his Lord: after he had made 
great proficience in the Chriſtian life, he 
withdrew from the gentile converts, 
and ſeparated hiniſelf, fearing them which 
were of the circumciſion (Gal. ii. 12.). He 
had often, in the interval, diſplayed a 
noble courage ; but the contrary diſpo- 
ſition had a foundation in his temper, and 
was ready to break out on particular oc- 
caſions. Good men fall into other fins, 
only before a violent temptation, or by 
being very much off their guard: but 
the beſt men, by the leaſt failure in cir- 
cumſpection, or on a very weak temp- 
tation, ſometimes fall into particular acts 


of thoſe ſins which ſuit their natural 


temper ; the temptation to them is ever 
preſent, it lurks within, it is in the heart 
itſelf. We ſhould not for this reaſon give 
indulgence to ſuch ſins, or ſuffer ourſelves 
to think favourably of them: whenever 
we fall into them, we ſhould repent deep- 
ly : that we may not have occaſion often 
to repent of them, we ſhould direct our 
ſtricteſt attention to them, and employ 
our moſt ſtrenuous endeavours againſt 
them, and thus, if human infirmity per- 
mits not our avoiding them wholly, ren- 
der our commiſſion of them leſs frequent 
every day. A propenſity to them is the 
weak part of the fortreſs; it needs a 
double guard. To preſerve us from 
theſe vices, is one of the chief purpoſes 
for which the grace of God is given; a 
victory over them, is one of the greateſt 


triumphs of divine grace in the heart of 


man: grace to conquer them ſhould be 
one of the greateſt ſubjects of our prayers ; 
and we ſhould improve the grace of God 
to this purpoſes, with the utmoſt dili- 
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gence. The generality negle& to go- 


vern their natural temper, even ſo far 
as to reſtrain it from becoming vicious, 
or productive of vicious actions: but 


the government of the temper, the ruling 


of a man's own ſpirit, implies much more 
than this. | EY 

2. It implies, that every man render 
his temper ſubſervient to the practice of 
virtue and holineſs. As every natural 


_ temper, even the moſt amiable, may de- 


generate into vice, ſo, on the contrary, 
every temper, even that which becomes 
moſt diſagreeable by the ſmalleſt corrup- 
tion of it, may be made to contribute to 
the virtue of the heart. To make our 


natural temper to contribute to this, is 


an important part of our duty in govern- 
ing it: it is the buſineſs of government, 
not only to reſtrain the ſubjects from 
crimes, but alſo to encourage them in 
right practice, and to direct and regulate 
their ſeveral occupations. | 
Every natural temper properly ma- 
naged and improved, may give us an ad- 


vantage, either for the practice of ſome 


particular virtue, or for the general ſecu- 
rity of our virtue. Some turns of temper 
are naturally and ſtrongly allied to virtue. 
It is ſcarcely neceſſary to obſerve, becauſe 
it is ſo plain, that all the tempers which 


are founded in a predominance of the 


kind affections, are directly favourable to 
the love of mankind, to all the important 
virtues of benevolence and charity, and 


render the practice of every ſocial duty 


eaſy and pleaſant; or that they introduce 
a habit of ſoul congruous to the love of 
God, as well as to that inward ſerenity 
which characterizes every grace, and 
renders it doubly amiable. 

Other turns of temper are, as it were, 
neutral between virtue and vice: in per- 
ceiving how theſe may be rendered ſer- 


vicecable to virtue, there is little difficulty. 


The keen and eager temper, in which 
deſire is the chief ingredient, when di- 
rected to holineſs as its object, will render 
a man ſpirited in the practice of it, and 
ſuſceptible of a ſtrong impulſe from its 
joys and rewards. The contrary temper, 
in which averſion prevails, tends to cheriſh 
a deep abhorrence of fin, which 1s one 
of the ſtrongeſt and moſt permanent ſecu- 
rities againſt the indulgence of it. Both 
theſe tempers may become equally con- 
ducive to holineſs, by prompting us, the 
one to avoid evil, the other to do good. 
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The temper of confidence which hope 
produces, will encourage the heart to 
aſpire after the moſt excellent attain. 
ments, and to attempt the moſt arduous 
improvements in virtue. It ſeems to 
have been eminently the temper of the 


_ apoſtle Paul; in the ſchool of Gamaliel, 


it led him to profit in the Jeaus religion 
above many his equals in his own nation 
(Gal. 1. 14.) ; in the Chriſtian church, it 
made him to ſtrive that he might not be 
a whit behind the very chiefeſt apoſtles, but 
in labours more abundant (2 Cor. xi, 6. 
23.); his diſcourſe to the elders of Ephe. 
ſus (Acts, xx. 18—35.) bears many ſtrong 
marks of it ; in all his writings and in all 
his actions we may read his ambition to 
reach forth unto thoſe things which are be- 
Fore (Phil. iii. 13.). The oppoſite tem- 
per, likewiſe, of caution and timidity has 
ſo many peculiar advantages, is ſo friendly 
to circumſpection and watchfulneſs, and 
conſequently to that holineſs which, with- 
out theſe, cannot be ſteadily and blame. 
leſsly practiſed in this ſtate of trial and 
difticulty, that the wiſe man ſays, Happy 
is the man that feareth alway (Prov. xxvili. 
14.). When a cheerful heart is united 
to a virtuous charter, it favours the im- 
provement of it, it is its ornament, it 
gives a grace to all its exertions, it ren- 
ders it amiable and attractive. Neither 
is the contrary temper without its own 
advantages; when it is duly regulated, 
it produces a ſeriouſneſs in religion, which 
1s venerable and commanding, and proves 
a preſervative againſt many fins. Ahigh 
tone of the paſſions, a ſenſibility, ardour, 
or activity of ſpirit, prepares the ſoul for 
entering into the raptures of devotion, for 
feeling the fervours of godly zeal, for 
ſhewing eminent alacrity in every duty. 
This temper led John to ſin, on one oc- 
caſion, by wiſhing for fire from heaven 
to conſume the Samaritans (Luke, ix.54.), 
and on another occaſion, by intriguing 
for one of the chief places in the king- 
dom of Chriſt (Mat. xx. 21. Mark, x. 
37) : but it likewiſe chenſhed that holy 
vehemence in religion, which entitled 
him to be ſirnamed, A fon of thunder 
(Mark, iii. 17.) ; and it gave his benevo- 
lence that conſtant warmth, that benign 
ardour which is conſpicuous in all his 
writings. A temper oppoſite to this, 
may be improved into a ſettled compoſure 
and calm equability in the love and prac- 
tice of holineſs, A reſolute ſpirit 355 
render 
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render it the eaſier to be ſtedfaſt in our 
adherence to goodneſs. A pliable and 
yariable temper is, to a certain degree, 
requiſite for our being ready to correct 
what we have done amiſs. But it is un- 
neceſſary to enter further into particulars 
on this head. JE 

It is more needful to obſerve, becauſe 
it is not ſo obvious, that even thoſe turns 

of temper which are moſt nearly allied to 
vice, and which are with the greateſt 
difficulty kept from running into it, may, 
notwithſtanding, be rendered ſubſervient 
to virtue. Pride, for inftance, may be 
improved into true dignity of character, 
into a noble and habitual diſdain of every 
thought and action that is mean or baſe. 
An ambitious temper needs only to be 
fixed upon its propereſt objects, in order 
to animate us in the indefatigable purſuit 
of chat genuine honour which reſults from 
the approbation of God and from the 
glories of heaven, and which will be be- 
ſtowed only on the righteous, and in pro- 
portion to their righteouſneſs. A temper 
which, by being neglected, would be- 
come blameably ſelfiſh and contracted, 
will, by being governed, become emi- 
nently conducive to prudence, and an in- 
citement to diligence in that courſe of 
holineſs which is our real wiſdom and our 
beſt intereſt, Even that temper in which 
the malevolent affections tend to prepon- 
derate, the ſour, the moroſe, the iraſci- 
ble, may be rendered ſubſervient to our 
virtue and improvement: if it be curbed 
ſo ſtrongly as not to lead us to hurt others, 
or to with for their hurt, it will exert 
itſelf in a keen indignation againſt vice, 
in a rigorous purity of heart, in a blame- 
leſs ſeverity of manners; and it will 
make us inacceſſible to many temptations 
which have great power over ſoft, and 
gentle, and ſocial minds. 

Thus every temper may be rendered 
produQive of ſome advantages for the 
practice of virtue ; and it is our duty to 
conſider what are the advantages which 
our particular temper gives us, and to 
improve them with care. | 

3- We ought not only to render our 
peculiar temper ſubſervient to virtue, but 
alſo to incorporate it with all our vir- 
tues. 

Whether a man's character be good or 
bad, his natural temper will run through 
it, if it be not violently hindered, and 
will tinge it with a correſpondent com- 

on. Both the particular vices to 


\ 
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which different finners addict themſelves, | 


and the particular manners in which they 
practiſe the ſame vices, are in a great 
meaſure determined by their different 
tempers. 'The grace of God does not 
extinguiſh the diverſity of tempers ; it 
only purifies and rectifies each of them. 
There is a great variety in the make of 
human bodies, even ſuch as have 2 
faulty or diſproportioned; one is forme 

for ſtrength, another for agility ; the 
beauty of one conſiſts in dignity, that of 
another in elegance: there are ſtill 
greater varieties in men's inward cha- 
racters, even when all of them are vir- 
tuous. In diſpoſitions and manners no- 


wiſe blameable, there may be great diſ- 
ſimilitude. Characters equally good are 


yet never the very ſame. No virtue is 
wholly wanting in any good character: but 
one virtue or another predominates accord- 
ing to the original propenſity of the ſoul, 
and directs and ſhapes the exertion of all 
the reſt: and according to the ſame propen - 
ſity, any one virtue is exerciſed and practiſed 
in a different manner and ſtyle by different 
men. Survey the good characters with 
which you are acquainted; you will find 
them diſtinguiſhed in both theſe reſpects; 
no two of them are perfectly alike. All 
the good men whoſe lives the ſeripture has 
recorded, diſplay different forms of ho- 
lineſs derived from their diſſimilar tem- 
pers. Job is characterized by patience; 
Moſes by meekneſs; David is high- 


ſpirited, his devotion is fervent, his vir- 


tues are all heroic ; Solomon has a ſofter 
ſoul, turned for exercifing virtue in the 
mild arts of peace ; .John and Paul are 
both warm, fervent, and affectionate, but 
the warmth of the former 1s ſweet and 
gentle, that of the latter bold and enter- 
prizing. To the influence of the natural 
temper informing and faſhioning the 
whole character and conduct, are owing 
all the varieties of characters truly vir- 
tuous : without that influence they could 
differ only in the degree of their goodneſs ; 
in all other reſpects they would be pre- 
ciſely ſimilar. 


As every man thus derives from nature 


a diſtin perſonal character, he ought 
to adhere to it, and to preſerve its pecu- 
liar decorum. He can preſerve it only 
by maintaining his own natural temper 
ſo far as it is innocent, and acting always 
in conformity to it. We ought to com- 
ply with and follow aur own particular 
and proper nature in the caſt of our whole 

30 3L4 behaviour; 
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behaviour; to violate it, will always be 
of bad conſequence. Equability, con- 
ſiſtence, and. uniformity in the whole te- 
nor of our lives, is of very great import- 
ance; but it cannot be obtained, if we 
endeavour to put on the nature of another 
man, and to throw off our own. In what- 
ever inſtances we attempt it, our beha- 
viour cannot be natural or graceful; that 
will always become every man moſt, 
which is moſt his own. Every departure 
from a man's on perſonal character is an 
affectation which will be either ridiculous 
or diſguſting. It is like the painting of 
the face, it diſguiſes the genuine com- 
plexion of the ſoul, It is like altering the 
natural caſt of the body, by running into 
diſtorted attitudes and motions. It is as 
if, in ancient games, the brawny wreſtler 
had engaged only in the courſe, and the 
man who was fitted for the race, had en- 
deavoured to ſignalize himſelf by feats of 
mrength. A man naturally ſedate and 
grave, attempting gaiety and frolic, be- 
comes an aukward buffoon; and a man 
naturally cheerful, putting on gravity and 
ſeverity, becomes no leſs aukwardly. mo- 
roſe; each of them conſidered at one 
time, forms a perfect contraſt to himſelf, 
as he appears at another time. 'The man 
of a mild, gentle, timorous, flexible ſpi- 
Tit, by chooſing a walk in life which ſuits 
him, wilkbe truly amiable ; but ſhould 


be ſet up ſor a bold reformer, or intrude 


into a buſtling ſphere, or ruſh forward in- 
to dangerous enterpriſes, he would quick- 
ly loſe himſelf, and betray his weakneſs. 
In a word, as every violation of a man's 
peculiar temper is, in its own way, diſa- 


greeable, ungraceful, and pernicious, it 


is an important part of the government of 


to cultirate and exerciſe all our virtues, 
in congruity to it, and thus to maintain 
the decency of our perſonal and diſtinct- 
ive character. . 
To conclude this ſubject; if we would 
rule our own ſpirit; if we would govern 
our natural temper, let us reſtrain it from 
degenerating into vice, or leading us in- 
to ſin: let us take every advantage which 
it can give us for the improvement of our 
hearts, and the practice of our duty; by 
preſerving it, and adhering to it, ſo far as 
it is not vicious, let us render our whole 
character natural and uniform, and all 
our conduct gracefal and conſiſtent. The 
means of governing our peculiar temper 
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are the ſame with the means of perform 
ing every other duty, reſolution, con- 


gruous exerciſes, watchfulneſs, and pray- 


er. But all theſe means we muſt in this 

caſe employ with pecuhar care and dili. 

gence, becauſe it is a matter of peculiar 
diticulty to control and regulate our 

predominant diſpoſition. Its importance 

is, however, in proportion to its difficulty, 

If we can effectually accompliſh this, it 

wul render it the eafier to ſubdue all our 

other 1rregular paſſions. They act in 

ſubordination to it, and derive a great 
part of their ſtrength from it; and to ſub- 

due it, is like cutting off the general, who 
was the ſpirit of the battle, and on whoſe 
fall the army breaks, and takes to flight. 
By cheriſhing our natural temper, when 

reſined from all perverſity, we ſhall faci- 
litate the practice of virtue; we ſhall ren- 
der our virtues truly our own, conſiſtent, 
becoming, and graceful ; we ſhall obtain 
that inward tranquillity, ſatisfaCtion, and 
ſelf- enjoy ment, which attends a natural 
ſtate and behaviour; and when we are 
removed from this world, we ſhall find in 
our farher*s houfe manſions (John, xiv. 2.) 

pecuizxarly adapted to our character, and 
ſhall be fit to fill our proper place in the 
heavenly ſociety, to the beauty, perfect- 
ion, harmony, and happineſs of which a 
variety of characters, ſtations, and em- 
ploy ments, doubtleſs will contribute. 


SERMON VI. 
Virtuous Solicitude. 


Ps ALM CXIX. 5. 


O that my ways were directed to keep thy ſtatutes? 
the temper, to perform all our duties, and 


Aires to perform our duty, 
an anxious concern to practiſe holi- 


neſs at all times, and to make a conſtant 


progreſs in it, is an eſſential ingredient in 
a virtuous! temper, a neceſſary qualifica- 
tion of our obedience, and a powerful 


means of our becoming active and ſted- 


faſt in it. This ſolicitude is expreſſed 
ſtrongly, though in very few words, in 
the text. The nature of the pſalm gives 


great advantage for a lively and forcible 


expreſſion of it. It is a pious meditation 
of David, in which he gives utterance to 
the ſeveral workings of his heart in à Va- 
riety of ſituations, and particularly to his 
ſentiments and emotions reſpecung — 
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law of God, In compariſon with the 
ing pictures of character and man- 
ners, to which ſuch a meditation gives 
ſcope, general maxims delivered in a ſpe- 
culative diſcourſe, are cold and unaffect- 
ing. It introduces us at once into the 
receſſes of the pſalmiſt's heart; it diſ- 
lays all the movements of his ſoul; it 
enables us to perceive, and makes us to 
feel, how he thought and acted on every 
occaſion. By this means it, as it were, 
embodies a virtuous temper ; and while 
it gives us the cleareſt conception of the 
nature of holineſs, at the ſame time 
frikingly inculcates the love and prac- 
tice of it. Nothing could, for inſtance, 
convey to us a diſtincter or a livelier ſenſe 
of earneſt ſolicitude to practiſe and im- 
prove in holineſs, than the warm wiſh 
which David expreſſes in my text, O tha. 
my aways were directed to keep thy ſtatutes ! 
This ſhort exclamation diſcovers his in- 
moſt temper ; it ſhows a ſoul burning with 
love to goodneſs, bent on the practice of 
it, panting after improvement in it, and 
riſing in fervent prayer to God for his 
aſliſtance; and it expreſſes this temper 
with ſo great a force, that we can ſcarce- 
ly read his wiſh, without feeling our 
hearts diſpoſed to join in it. I propoſe 
to illuſtrate this temper, by pointing out 
the ſeveral particulars which are implied 
in it. | 
1. The pſalmiſt's temper implies a 
lively ſenſe of the ſupreme importance of 
holmeſs. A ſenſe of this is the only pro- 
per foundation of ſolicitude to practiſe ho- 
lineſs; and it is plainly expreſſed in the 
context. In it the pſalmiſt aſſerts the 
happineſs of virtue; blefed are the unde- 
filed in the way, wha walk in the way of 
the Lord: bleſſed are they that keep his te/- 
timonies, and that ſeek him with the whole 
heart, (Pfal. ver. 1, 2.). He reflects that 
it is required by that God who has ſu- 
preme authority over us; thou haſt com- 
manded us to keep thy precepts diligently 
(Ver. 4.). Theſe views of holineſs im- 
preſſed him with ſuch a ſenſe of its im- 
portance, as naturally dictated this ear- 
neſt wiſh, that his ways were directed to 
keep God's ſtatutes. And when he had 
formed this wiſh, he bugged it in his very 
heart; he exulted in the proſpect of the 
inward peace, ſelf-complacence, and joy, 
which the accompliſhment of it would 
g1ve him; and, by this proſpect, he che- 
riſhed his wiſh and increaſed its ardour; 


- mer .part of this temper. 


T hen ſhall I not be aſhamed, wheh T 


praiſe thee with uprightneſ5 of heart, when 
1 fhall have learned thy righteous judgments, 
(Ver. 6, 7.) 
In whatever light we conſider holineſs, 
we may well be fenfible of its importance. 
When we conſider it merely in relation to 
the ſentiments of our own hearts, it is of 
ſuch unſpeakable conſequence, that, if 
we be deſtitute of it, if we be conſcious 
of our having hved in the violation of its 
laws, we cannot approve ourſelves, but 
muſt be aſhamed and deſpiſe ourſelves, in 
every moment of ſerious reflection. Ho- 
lineſs is of indiſpenſible obligation; for it 
is the law of the God who made us, the 
Sovereign of heaven and earth. It is the 
health of the ſoul, the balm of adverſity, 
the ornament of proſperity, the greateſt 
good of man, the happineſs both of the 
preſent life and of the future. The wiſe 
man eſtimates matters juſtly, when he de- 
clares, that to fear God, and keep his com- 
mandments, is the awhole duty of man. (Ecel. 
But many of us ſeem to form a very 
different judgment. If we ever think of 
the importance of keeping God's law, 
we think of it very ſeldom and very 
ſlightly ; the thought ſinks not ſo deep as 
to touch the heart; it certainly continues 
not ſo long, nor recurs fo often, as to 
make a laſting impreſſion on the heart. 


Far from regarding holineſs as our chief, 


and, in compariſon, our only concern, we 
ſeem to think it leſs our concern than any 
thing beſides, A moment of guilty plea- 
ſure, a few pence, the gratification of any 
appetite or paſſion, ſeems to be, in our 
opinion, of greater moment than doin 

the will of God; for it is preferred to it 
every day. No wonder then that we are 
ſo indifferent, whether we do right or 
wrong, whether we improve or corrupt 
ourſelves. Without a deep and perma- 


nent ſenſe of the importance of virtue, 


as our dignity, our duty, and our inte- 
reſt, we cannot be ſolicitous to cultivate 
and practiſe it. | | 

2. The temper which the pſalmiſt ex- 
preſſes in the text, implies a ſettled love 


of goodneſs, and hatred of iniquity. This 


is the natural conſequence of the for- 
A juſt ſenſe 
of the importance of holineſs can- 
not fail to attach our hearts to it ; and 


it will not ſuffer us-to be cold or lukewarm 


In 


hawt © 
reſpect unto all thy commandments: T avill © 
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in our attachment. Thy word, ſays out 
pſalmiſt, is very pure, therefore thy ſervant 
toveth it. I hate vain thoughts, but thy 
law do I love. My foul hath kept thy teſ- 
timonies, and ] love them exceedingly (Ver. 
140. 113. 163. 167.). 

The worſt of men cannot help ap- 
proving virtue and diſapproving vice : 

ut the approbation and diſapprobation of 
the wicked are only cool perceptions of 


the underſtanding. In the good man, 


theſe perceptions are improved into warm 
ſentiments of the heart; are made to grow 
up into lively affeQtions of love and ha- 
tred. A ſtrong conception of the beauty 
of holineſs, of the excellent nature and 
the happy conſequences of virtue, ena- 
mours his ſoul, and makes him to feel all 
that David felt, when he ſaid, O hab love 
T thy law ! it is my meditation all the 
day. How faveet are thy words unto my taſte / 
yea, feeter than honey to my mouth. 
T hrough thy precepts 1 get underſtanding : 


_ therefore ] hate every falſe way. Therefore 


I love thy commandments above gold, yea, 


above fine gold. Therefore I efteem all thy 


precepts concerning all things to be right ; 


and 1 hate every falje way (Ver. 97. 103, 
104. 127, 128.). Hatred of fin is inſe- 
parable from the love of holineſs ; it is 
its counterpart; it is a different exertion 
of the very ſame affection. The more 
warmly we are affected by the excellence 
of virtue, the ſtronger ſenſe we muſt have 
of the baſeneſs of vice; the greater muſt 
be our abhorrence of it; the keener our 
indignation againſt it. A ſtrong affecton 
to any object always implies averſion to 
its contrary. If virtue be the darling of 
the heart, vice muſt be its deteſtation. 

Theſe principles, rooted and cheriſhed 
in the ſoul, will neceſſarily promote vir- 


tuous ſolicitude. Actuated by them, we 


cannot but regret deeply every failure in 
our duty, every ſtain and depravity of our 


_ temper; we muſt long for deliverance 


from every remain of the body of ſin; 

we mult be intent upon holineſs, and fired 

with a noble ardour in the practice of it. 
3. This leads us on to obſerve, that 


the temper expreſſed in the text, includes 


a vigorous, conſtant, and prevailing de- 
fire to keep God's ſtatutes. This is in- 
deed the leading feature in that temper, 
it is the moſt obvious language of David's 


wiſh. It will naturally ſpring from a ſenſe 


of the importance of holineſs, and from 
love to it, on account of its importance; 
ard it is only when it ſprings from theſe 
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that it can have either vigour or ſtabilitv. 
When a wiſh that we —— holy, 3 
up ſuddenly, as is too often the caſe, only 
from an occaſional fit of ſeriouſneſs, from 
accidental experience of ſome of the in- 
conveniencies of our vices ; from the pre- 
ſent depreſſion of adverſity; or from a 
momentary dread of the wrath of God, 
as from a ſeed dropt by chance in an im- 
proper or unprepared ſoil; no wonder 
that it is weak and puny, and quickly 
withers; far it has no found and healthy 
root. It muſt grow out of a warm love 
to goodneſs, elle it cannot thrive. That 
it may thrive, and yield its proper fruits, 
it mult be both ſtrong and conſtant, 

Rare and tranſient wiſhes for holineſs, 
however ardent, will be of ſmall avail. 
There are few of us, perhaps, who qo 
not ſometimes wyh, and wiſh earneſtly 
too, that we were better than we are. It 
is only the ſinner who is abandoned in his 
way, that never forms this with. It now 
and then ſtarts up in the thoughtleſs ſons 
of pleaſure, in the midſt of their diſſipa- 
tion; though it ſtays not long enough ta 
preſerve them from going again into the 
houſe of a ſtrange v20mau (Prov. vii. 5. 8.), 
or from ſeeking for mixt wine (Chap. xxii. 
30.), on the next occaſion. It ſometimes 
ſteals into the heart of the buſy worldling, 
though the cares of life baniſh it before 
it can excite him to Iabour ſtrenuouſly for 
the meat which endureth unto guerlaſting 
life (John, vi. 27.). Sinners of every 
claſs cannot help ſometimes wiſhing, their 
own ſouls know 1t, for deliverance from the 
power of ſin. Nay, all who have not 


proceeded far and perſiſted long in fin, 


are at times wrung with anguiſh, and in 
the bitterneſs of their ſouls groan heavily 
for reformation. But all their wiſhes and 
their groans are uſeleſs, becauſe they are 
not permanent and habitual. 

On the other hand, our deſires of vir- 
tue and improvement will not be ſuffi- 
cient, though they be conſtant, if they 
are not likewiſe ſtrong. A man may fee 
pretty conſtantly a faint deſire of doing 

ood ; but becauſe it is faint, it is there- 
fore ineffectual. We ſometimes feel ſuch 
a deſire, even while we are committing 


ſin. At the very time when opportunity 


invites, when temptation ſolicits, when 
appetite or paſſion prompts to an act 0 
ſin, we yet do not run into it with full 


complacence ; there are deſires and wiſh- 
es on the other fide; they ſtruggle | 
againſt the commiſſion of the fin; but 
| e 


they 
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they are vanquiſhed by the ſuperior 
ſtrength of ſinful inclination; yet they 
do not yield in ſilence; they complain, as 
it were, of the violence which they ſuf- 
fer; they make us to feel great reluct- 
ance againſt the ſin, even while they 
vield. When the act of ſin is over, the 
virtuous deſires revive; we are pierced 
with grief; we wiſh that we had not done 
it; we wiſh and pray that we may be 
more reſolute hereafter. But corrupt in- 
clination ſoon begins again to riſe; it 
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ſtruggles againſt the nobler wiſh for vir- 


tue; theſe oppoſite deſires poſſeſs the 
heart by turns; they ſometimes even oc- 
cupy it together, and diſtract it. But on 
a new trial, the vicious deſire puts forth 
all its ſtrength; the virtuous wiſh is over- 
whelmed; in every trial it fails; for it 
has not vigour enough to actuate us uni- 
formly, in oppoſition to vicious prin- 
ciples. 

David's concern to practiſe and im- 
prove in holineſs, was at once vigorous 
and ſteady. He explicitly declares both 
its vehemence and its conftancy— Beho!d 
1 hawe longed after thy precepts. My foul 
breakeih for the longing that it hath unto 
thy judgments at all times, I opened my 
mouth, and panied s fer 1 longed for thy 
commandments (Ver. 40. 20. 131.). Our 
deſires of virtue ſhould have ſo great life, 
as to be able conſtantly to ſupport them- 
ſelves againſt all oppoſition, and to exert 
themſelves in ſpite of every difficulty. 
 Blefjed are they which do hunger and thirlt 
after righteouſneſs : (Mat. v. 6.) the ap- 
pores of hunger and thirſt will be ſatiſ- 
ied with nothing but meat and drink ; 
and they crave always till they get them ; 
juſt ſo, our deſire to keep God's law, 
ought to be ſuch as will be ſatisfied with 
nothing leſs than actually keeping it, and 
ſuch as will make our endeavours reſtleſs 
and indefatigable, till we be conſcious 
that we have kept it. 

4. The temper of ſolicitude to keep 
God's ſtatutes, which David expreſſes in 
the text, implies a firm reſolution to keep 
them. That he was reſolved, he tells us 
explicitly, when he ſays almoſt im- 
mediately after, I awill keep thy Ratutes. 
(Ver. 8.) I have choſen the away of 
truth; I quill keep thy precepts with 
my whole heart. (Ver. 30. 69.) Through- 
out the pſalm, he repeatedly declares his 
reſolution, in a great variety of terms, 


» The deſire of being virtuous, naturally 
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produces a reſolution to practiſe virtue; 
and, by this reſolution, the deſire is, in its 
turn, confirmed. 

We do not ſincerely deſire a thing, at 
moſt our deſire of it is very weak, if we 
at the ſame time reſolve not to do any 
thing for obtaining it. A ſtrong deſire 
of what in any meaſure depends upon our 
own endeavours, quickly converts itſelf 
into a reſolution to purſue it; the deſire 
is the reſolution in its beginning; the re- 
ſolution is the deſire riſen to maturity. 
When even tranſient wiſhes that they 
were better men, are accidentally excited 
in the wicked, they always produce, at 
leaſt for a moment, ſome deſign of be- 
coming better men. The deſign proves 
abortive, becauſe the wiſhes were 
only tranſient. But were we ear- 
neſtly and habitually deſirous of becom- 
ing holy, we would be likewiſe ſincerely 
and conſtantly determined to practiſe ho- 
lineſs. Without a reſolution to do all we 
can to keep God's ſtatutes, an ardent de- 
fire to keep them would be an abſolute 
abſurdity. | 

As ſoon as the reſolution is formed, it 
ſupports and ſtrengthens the defire. It 


preſents the object of the deſire in a new 


form fit to draw out that deſire with re- 
doubled force; it ſets it before us as what 
we have reſolved that we will by any 
means obtain. I have ſaid that I would 
keep thy words. I have ſeworn, and I will 
perform it, that I vill keep thy righteous 


Judgments (Ver. 57. 106.). The pſalmiſt's 


prayer in the text, expreſſes a ſoul al- 
ready reſolved to practiſe virtue, and in 
conſequence of this concerned and ſoli- 
citous to execute the reſolution. His re- 
ſolution was hearty and permanent; and 


therefore his ſolicitude was vehement and 


laſting. But too often our reſolutions are 
neither vigorous nor habitual; and our 
ſolicitude muſt partake in their infirmity 
and langour. When a favourable op- 
portunity of committing ſome darling 
ſin, occurs, when a ftrong temptation to 
it preſents itſelf, we diſcover that we have 


never mad? a determined choice of the 


ways of virtue, that we have been but 
half reſolved to walk in them, that reſo- 
lution has never taken faſt hold of us. 
For if our reſolution be at all remember- 
ed in the hour of difficulty, we find it 
feeble and impotent; it ſuffers itſelf to 
be explained away; we perſuade our- 
ſelves that it was not neceſſary to have 

formed 
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formed it with ſo great rigour and ſeve- 
rity, and that in this inſtance we may 
venture to counteraQt it. Enervated by 
theſe ſuggeſtions of corrupt paſſion, our 
good reſolutions yield; they vaniſh ; and 
with them vaniſhes every deſire to do 
our duty. This defire is again awaken- 
ed ; our reſolutions are renewed ; and re- 
newed ſtill again; but ſtill again they fail, 
and are forgotten in the day of trial. 
Such fluuation makes it plain, that our 
_ reſolution was not firm. It ſprang not 
from a ftable love of goodneſs, nor from 
a predominant deſire to practiſe it; and 
for that reaſon it begets no ſolicitude to 
carry it into execution. A hem ty reſo- 
tution would be an unalterable choice of 
God's teſtimonies as our employment and 
our heritage for ever. (Ver. 111.) 

- $5. The pſalmiſt's temper which we are 
deſcribing, implies a prevailing bias of 
the whole ſoul towards virtuous practice. 
He declares explicitly that this was in- 
cluded in his temper; I have inclined 
mine heart to perform thy ſtatutes alway, 
even unto the end. (Ver. 112.) It 1s not 
Enough that the will be fixt in a determi- 
nation to practiſe holineſs; the whole 
heart likewiſe, all the affections and 
ſprings of action, muſt acquire a conti- 
nual 3 and tendency towards the prac- 
tice of it. Till they have acquired this 
bent, our deſire of praCtiſing holineſs 
cannot ſettle into an uninterrupted ſoli- 
citude, but muſt often fail of producing 
its effect. The inclination of the heart 
to virtue ariſes partly from the reduction of 
vicious paſſions, and partly from the vigour 
of good affections. 

While vicious paſſions retain fo great 
a ſtrength as to render us often violently 
prone to ſin, they will often likewiſe 
make us to look upon our duty with 
averſion or regret; they will extinguiſh 
for a time the defire of performing it, 
even though we be determined to perform 
it; and in the place of that deſire, they 
will infpire wiſhes that we could in this 
«ſtance diſpenſe with obedience to the 
law of God. Few of us, I fear, have 
made ſo great a progreſs in virtue, as not 
fometimes to feel corrupt inclination 
ſtruggling in this manner againſt our beſt 

rinciples and reſolutions. We are, per- 

aps, determined not to indulge it: but 
in is ſo ſtrong that it almoſt overcomes us; 
it is by a ſort of force that principle and 
reſolution reſtrain us, unwilling and re- 
luctant, from proceeding to the full in- 
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dulgence of it. It is well if they reſtrain 
us by any means. God knows that in 
many caſes they cannot. But their need. 
mg to reſtrain us by force, by fo violent 
an exertion of their power, is a proof of 
the imperfection of our holineſs. Our 
heart is not yet enough formed to virtue, 
elſe ſinful paſſion could not reſiſt fo ſtoutly. 
Indeed, in this frail and f-eble ſtate, irre- 
gular appetites and paſſions cannot be 


totally extirpated; ſolicited by the pre- 


ſence or the conception of their object, 
they will ſometimes riſe and labour for 
indulgence. But in the perſon who is re- 
ſolved and ſolicitous to adhere to virtue, 
and habitually actuated by this reſolution 
and ſolicitude, irregular inclinations will 
be ſo often checked, and ſo much accuſ- 
tomed to ſubmit, that whenever the vir- 
tuous principle begins to exert itſelf, they 
will, after a few languid efforts, yield 


without great reluctance; in like man- 


ner as the moſt mettleſome horſe, by 
being inured to the bit, readily obeys the 
gentleſt motion of the ſkilful rider. 


At the fame time, all virtuous affec- 


tions, being nouriſhed by the determined 
choice and love of the heart, and 
ſtrengthened by habitual practice conſe- 
quent thereupon, will be rendered ſenſi- 
ble, as it were, of their title to indut- 
gence, will riſe with confidence, will be 
in a conſtant preparation and forwardneſs 


to exert themſelves, and will exert them- 


ſelves with alertneſs and vigour whenever 
they have opportunity. Thus ardent de- 
fire of virtue, cheriſhed by love to 1t, 
and ſupported by a fteady reſolution to 


practiſe it, will gradually produce a pro- 


penſity to virtue, wear off the contrary 
bias of depraved nature, and impreſs a 
predominant bent and tendency to run 
into the practice of every duty: and by 
this bent and tendency, the deſire of vir- 


tue and improvement will be ſtrengthen- 


ed and ſecured of its accompliſhment ; 
for it will be rendered natural and 


congruous to the reigning temper of the 


ſoul. 

6. Finally, the temper which the pſalm- 
iſt here expreſſes, implies fervent defire 
of God's aſſiſtance in the practice of ho- 
lineſs. He addreſſes his wiſh in a prayer 
to God; and in many paſſages of the 


pſalm, with declarations of his ſolicitude 
to do his duty, he joins petitions for aid 


from God in doing it. I will keep thy 
fatutes : O forſake me not utterly. Teach 


me, O Lord, the way of thy ſtatutes, and 1 
ſpall 


e 
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keep it unto the end. Make me to go 
in the path of thy commandments, for therein 
4% 1 delight. 1 ucline my heart unto thy 
teſtimonies, and not to covetouſneſs, Beboldy 
1 have longed after thy precepts : quicken 
ue in thy righteouſneſs. Conſider how J 
lowe thy precepts © quicken me, O Lord, ace 
cording to thy 2 Let thine 
hand help me, for I have cbeſen thy pre- 
ctptr. (Ver. 8. 33. 35» 36. 40. 159. 
7M. weakneſs and the corruption of 
our nature render the aſſiſtance of God 
abſolutely neceſſary for our practiſing 
holineſs. A ſenſe of neceſſity is ſufficient 
to produce ardent deſires of that aſſiſtance, 
9s f carneſt wiſhes for it, in every perſon 
who regards and is attached to holineſs 
as his main concern. Had we indeed no 
hope of obtaining it, our wiſhes muſt be 
weak and tranſient: deſire vaniſhes when 
we know it to be impoſſible that it ſhould 
be fulfilled; it ſoon becomes languid 
when its accompliſhment appears to be 
totally uncertain. But deſire is ſupported 
and invigorated by the proſpect of its 
being ſatisfied. Of afliſtance from the 
benignity of God, in practiſing that 
| holineſs which is his delight, nature itſelf 
infuſes ſome degree of hope, and revela- 
tion gives us full aſſurances. If then we, 
be not conſtantly concerned to obtain it, 
we cannot be ſenſible of the infinite im- 
portance of holineſs, we can have no 
love to it, we can have neither deſire 
nor reſolution to adhere to it, we can- 
not have the ſmalleſt inclination of heart 
to the practice of it. This temper 
would impel us with an irreſiſtible force 
to aſk the aids of divine grace; it would 
not ſuffer us at any time to aſk them 
without a real deſire of them in our hearts; 
1t would not ſuffer us to aſk them with 
only weak defires. It would not ſuffer us 
to continue long without exerting defires 
of them ; it would render our concern to 
be aſſiſted and ſtrengthened by God, con- 
ſtant and habitual. We ſtand in need of 
his aſſiſtance for doing every action of 
our lives in a right manner; let us not at 
the time of any action be void of the 
deſire of his aſſiſtance. In particular, 
whenever we find either a temptation or 
an inclination to any ſin, whenever we 
meet with any difficulty in perceiving or 
adhering to our duty, let us then recol- 
lect ourſelves, and cheriſh and put forth 
deſire of aid from Heaven. Let us dili- 
gently uſe all means of religious worſhip 
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and meditation, which God hath appoint- 
ed for the communication of his grace to 
men; and whenever we uſe them, let it 
not be with indifference, let it be with 
fervent deſire of obtaining by them the 
influences of divine grace. The grace 


of God alone can keep alive our ſolici- 


tude to do his will, and preſerve it in con- 
tinual yigour ; and, as the tree naturally 
draws in the ſap which conduceth to its 
life and growth, that ſolicitude will foſter 
earneſt and habitual deſires of his grace 
to enable us to do his will. 

Thus, the pſalmiſt's prayer in the text 
is a fervent expreſſion of his ſolicitude to 
practiſe and improve in holineſs. It diſ- 
plays a ſoul poſſeſſed with a deep ſenſe of 
the ſupreme importance of holineſs, with 
a prevailing love to it, with ſtrong and 
conſtant deſires of it, reſolved firmly 
to adhere to it, habitually prone and 


well · diſpoſed to its ſeveral duties, and 


earneſt to obtain all that aſſiſtance from 
God, which is neceſſary for holding up 
our goings in his ways. (Pſal. xvii. 5.) 
Theſe are the ſentiments and diſpoſitions 
which, by their union, form that concern 
and ſolicitude to become holy, which 
ought to actuate us uniformly, which is an 
eſſential ingredient in a virtuous temper, 
and which will be one of the moſt power- 
ful incitements to the cultivation of it. 
In every perſon who is not wholly deſti- 
tute of holineſs, ſome degree of this ſolici- 
tude mult take place. No man can practiſe 
holineſs, whoſe heart is not ſet upon it as 
his buſineſs. The beſt of us are defective in 
virtuous ſolicitude; and therefore our ho- 
lineſs is ſo incomplete. A juſt and per- 
manent concern to be better, would quick- 
ly carry us forward to the perfection of 
goodneſss. | | 

That you may. underſtand this holy 
ſolicitude ftill more clearly, that you may 
judge the more certainly whether you are 
actuated by it, that you may have the 
ſtronger ſenſe of its moment and utility, 
I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with point- 
ing out, what ſort of conduct and beha- 
viour will naturally reſult from the in- 
ward temper which we have deſcribed. 


Is it not plain, that the man whoſe ſoul ia 


full of love to virtue, and reſolved, 
anxious, and inclined to practiſe it and 
excel in it, as long as he acts under the 
influence of this temper, will be indefati- 
gable in ſtudying his duty, and careful, 
diligent, inflexible in. doing what. he 


knows to be his duty? Does not ardour 
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in every art, prompt the artiſt to become 
perfect both in the knowledge of its prin- 
ciples, and in performing according to 
its rules? and can it be otherwiſe in the 
art of life? 

In every ſituation, that man's concern, 
who glows with virtuous ardour, will be, 
not what is agreeable to his humour and 
inclination, and what will procure him 
pleafure or advantage, but ſolely what 1s 
right and good. Intent on diſcovering 
this, he will, like David, meditate en God's 
precepts, and hide God's word in his beart, 
that he may not fin againſt him; his ze/f7- 
monies alſo will be his delight, and his only 
counſellors. (Ver. 15.11. 24.) Except we 
know our duty, it is impoſſible that we 


practiſe it. If we willingly remain igno- 


rant of it, we are indifferent about it. 
When deſire, love, reſolution, and in- 
clination are all fixt upon holineſs, the 
united force of theſe cannot fail to render 
a man diligent in practiſing it. He will 
abſtain from every fin ; for that holineſs 


on which his heart is ſet, includes uni- 


verſal purity. We commit ſin, only be- 
cauſe we are not enough ſolicitous to 

avoid it. They who ſeek opportunities 
of ſinning, who deſignedly meet tempta- 
tions, or who yield without a ſtruggle 
on their firſt aſſault, ſhew that they are 
wholly. deſtitute of virtuous ſolicitude, 
nay under the power of a contrary tem- 
per, prone to ſin, in love with it, confirm- 
ed in iniquity. Temptations will often 
force themſelves upon us: if in this caſe 
we yield to them eaſily, or deliberate 
about yielding to them, or admit in our 


hearts any extenuations of the fin, or 
faulter in our reſiſtance to it, this mani- 


feſtly proceeds from ſome coldneſs in our 
love of virtue, ſome weakneſs in our re- 
folution to purſue it, ſome faintneſs in our 
deſire of practiſing it, ſome remaining 
indiſpoſition of our hearts to virtue. 
The man who is intent on virtue, will 
be watchful againſt every deviation from 
it. The infirmity of his nature will not 
allow him to avoid every act of fin : but 
his inward temper will make him reſtleſs 
till he recover himſelf by repentance, and 
fortify his ſoul more ſtrongly againſt a re- 
lapſe. A ſudden temptation may now 


and then ſurpriſe him oft his guard : but 
for the moſt part, the averiion of his 
determined heart againſt fin, will be rouſ- 
ed quickly enough to defend him from a 
ſudden ailault, Corrupt appetite and 
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paſſion, like a reduced enemy deriya 


2 


ing unnatural ſtrength from a fit of de-. 


ſpair, may at times exert ſuch force as to 
gain an advantage over him ; but they 
will never be able to bring him into 
laſting ſubjection; fixt on the attainment 
of holineſs, he will war conſtantly againſt 


all its enemies, till he ſubdue them, 


though it ſhould be by ſlow degrees, and 
by means of the ſevereſt ſtruggles. He 
will practiſe and cultivate every virtue: 
for every virtue belongs to that holy 
temper which engages his moſt earneſt 
ſolicitude. Omiflions of his duty, neg- 


lects of the virtuous exertions for which 


he has opportunity, will be the rare ble- 
miſhes of his conduct, not its general 


tenor or complexion. The temper of his 


ſoul will produce activity in well doing, 


will render him reſolute, patient, and un- 
daunted in ſurmounting all the difficulties 
of religion, will prompt him to put forth 
all his ſtrength, that he may be ever 
pure, blameleſs, and eminently good. In 


proportion as our ſolicitude for virtue 


renders it our prevailing temper, every 
duty will become pleaſant to us, by falling 
in with the predominant bent of our 
hearts; and we ſhall perform it with 
alacrity and cheerfulneſs : its very difi- 
culties will only occafion an agreeable 
exertion of vigour : even the pains which 
it brings upon us, will be amply com- 


penſated by the gratification which the 


performance of it yields to our prevailing 
temper ;, and we ſhall conſtantly delight 


ourſelves in God's commandments, which 


we have loved. (Ver. 47.) 
O that our ways avere directed thus to 
keep God's flatutes ! Amen. | 


SERMON VII. 


Ps ALMH Cxix. 106. 


| The Power of Virtuous Reſolutions, 


I have ſworn, and 1 will perform it, that I will keep | 


thy righteous judgments. 


gor zus reſolutions and vows have always 
been conſidered as powerful means of 
enabling men to abſtain from vice and to 
practiſe virtue. Philoſophers, as well as di- 
vines, have acknowledged their influence, 
and recommended it to their diſciples, to 
form them with care. Falſe religions, as 


well as the true religion, enjoin them, in 
| | order 


— 
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order to determine their votaries to 
ſteadineſs in thoſe practices which they 
inculcate upon them. 

In common life, experience ſhews that 
an explicit, determined reſolution has 
often very great power. In religion, ex- 

erience ſeems rather to proclaim that the 

{ reſolutions are generally weak and in- 
effectual: the one hour men reſolve to 


practiſe holineſs ; and the next hour they 


forſake it, as if they had never intended 
to practiſe it. We cannot, however, 
fairly conclude from this inconſtancy, 
that it is of no avail to form virtuous re- 
ſolutions. In whatever degree the frail- 
ty of human nature and the temptations 
of the world may render them in fact 
abortive ; it is evident from their natural 
tendency, that they are among the beſt 
means of reformation from ſin, and of 
confirmation and improvement in holi- 
neſs. The text will naturally lead us to 
unfold their tendency, and to evince their 
power. 1 have ſworn, ſays David, and 1 
avill perform it, that I will keep thy righte- 
ous judgments, He had already agreed to 
keep them; he had ſtrengthened his re- 
ſolution by interpoſing an oath, a ſolemn 
vow: he would not have formed it with 
ſo great a care and ſolemnity if he had 
not been convinced that it would not con- 
tribute much to regulate his conduct; and 
the manner of his reflecting upon it ſhows 
a deep ſenſe of the obligation which it 
laid him under to fulfil. In this diſcourſe, 
I ſhall examine the nature of that influ- 
ence which virtuous reſolutions have in 
fixing our temper and regulating our 
practice; and afterwards , 5 vg ſome 
practical improvement from the ſubject. 
What then is the nature of that influ- 
ence and power which may juſtly be 
aſcribed to virtuous reſolutions ? Miſtake 
concerning it, 15 one of the principal 
cauſes of the inefficacy of ſuch reſolu- 
tions. We expect from them, effects 
which they cannot poſſibly produce; and 
therefore miſs the fruits which might be 
reaped from the due improvement of 
them. A reſolution, even the firmeſt and 
the ſtrongeſt, cannot directly or im- 
mediately extirpate vice and implant 
holineſs. It is an internal a& of good- 
neſs ; the repetition of it will form a cor- 
reſpondent habit; but the only habit cor- 
reſpondent to it, is the habit of reſolving 
well. Virtuous reſolutions, frequently re- 
newed with ſincerity, will accuſtom us to 
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renew them with leſs reluRance, with 


greater eaſe and readineſs. But they 


cannot, by their immediate operation, 
without other means, cleanſe the heart in 
an inſtant from vicious habits and ſinful 
inclinations, or rear a virtuous temper. 
A reſolution, however ſolemn, is only a 
determination of the will. But God has 
not put our diſpoſitions and our habits ſo 


abſolutely in our power, that we can form 


or deſtroy them by merely willing it. To 


become pure and virtuous is a far more 
arduous taſk. God has 1 it to 


be our exerciſe, our work, our labour 


throughout this ſtate of trial. He has 


ordained that it ſhould not be accompliſh- 
ed without conſtant exertion, diligence, 


and care. His grace could doubtleſs 
transform the ſoul, in a moment, from 


wickedneſs to perfect purity : but he has 


adapted the eſtabliſned methods of his 
grace to the principles of the human con- 
ſtitution ; enabling even thoſe to whom 


it is moſt hberally communicated, to 
mortify their depraved affections, and to 


acquire the virtues of the Chriſtian tem- 
per, only by ſlow advances and impercep- 


tible ſteps, in conſequence of continual 


circumſpection, unremitted activity in 
well-doing, and frequent and fervent 
prayer. As in the natural world, che 
plant is raiſed to maturity only by a re- 
gular proceſs of vegetation, in conſe- 
quence of ſkilful culture and the nouriſh- 
ing dews of heaven; ſo in the ſpiritual 


world, the ſeeds of virtue can be ripened 


into a ſolid temper only by a continued 
courſe of virtuous practice, animated by 
the power of divine grace. It is by ex- 
citing us to ſuch practice, by prompting 
us to a ſeries of good actions, that reſolu- 


tions contribute to our improvement: and 


becauſe they excite and prompt us in 


many ways, they are powerful inſtru- 
ments of our improvement. | 


1. A reſolution of virtue lays us un- 


der an obligation to be virtuous, In the 


language of ſcripture, it binds the foul 


with a bond. (Num. xxx. 2.) A reſolu- 


tion to do any thing, though formed with 
perfect ſecreſy, produces an obligation to 
do it, without fulfilling which we cannot 
thoroughly approve ourſelves. If we 
have raſhly reſolved to do what it is not 


fit to do, we are diſſatisfied with our 


imprudence in reſolving : if what we re- 


ſolved upon was proper and worthy, to 


depart from it forces us to deſpiſe our- 
ſelves 
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ſelves for our fickleneſs and inconſtancy ; 
and pierces us with a mortifying conſci- 
oOuſneſs, that our weakneſs renders us con- 
temptible in the eyes of the world. If 
you know a perſon whoſe character in 
common life 1s, that he ſeldom under- 
ſtands his own mind, that he alters his 
intention almoſt every hour, that he never 


keeps one purpole ſo long as to have 


time to execute it, that he reſolves and 
promiſes, but quickly changes ſides; thathe 
cannot be depended. upon in any buſineſs 
of moment ; you know likewiſe that it is 
far from an eſtimable character, that it is 
univerſally deſpicable, that it is incom- 
patible with every degree of a manly 
ſpirit. To carry this wavering and un- 
ſteadineſs into religion, is far more cenſur- 

able. The importance of religion and 
the baſeneſs of living in the violation of 
its laws, prevent the breach of religious 
reſolution from being regarded as a con- 
temptible imbecility; they render it a 
deteſtable crime. To depart from evil, 
and do good (Pſal. xxxiv. 14.), is the 
proper buſineſs of man. To reſolve upon 
it, is our higheſt wiſdom; it is neceſſary 
to our preſent peace and to our future 
mere x In proportion to its import- 
ance, is the baſeneſs and the ignominy 
of inconſtancy in purſuing this courſe 
after we have reſolved upon it. Having 
decreed the only path of life, having de- 
_ termined to walk in it, can any levity be 
ſo degrading, can any irreſolution be ſo 


diſgraceful, as to be allured by trifling 


_ pleaſures or advantages, or prevailed 
upon by momentary pains, to deſert this 
path, and to perſiſt in wandering from 
it, though we meet diſquiet and dil- 
appointment at every ſtep, and know 
that without a ſpeedy return, the end 
muſt be everlaſting death? After vows 
of ſuch high importance, of ſo intereſting 
tendency, it 7s a ſnare, it is full of 
danger 10 make inquiry (Prov. xx. 25.), 
once to admit the thought of retracting 
them. Can you know yourſelves guilty 
ol it, without confuſion and ſelf-abhor- 
rence? Can you be guilty of it, and not 
feel yourſelves jultly abominable in the 
. fight of God? ben thou voweft a vow 
unto God, defer not to pay it, for he hath 
ub pleaſure in fools, (Ecclel. v. 4.) By 
thus laying us under an obligation, the 
violation of which muſt produce a mor- 


tifying ſenſe of baſeneſs and demerit, 


virtuous reſolutions cannot fail to Promote 
ſteady perſeverance in virtue. | 
A virtuous reſolution impels us to vir. 
tue, by rendering it an object and aim to 
us. Let a purſuit be nowiſe intereſting 
in itſelf, yet when we have dete mined 
to engage in it, we are no longer inf. 
ferent: this very determination is ſuf. 
ficient to impreſs it upon us as an end 
which we muſt now attain. Religion is 
ſupremely | intereſting to every human 
creature, though he ſhould never reſolve 
to practiſe it. But giddineſs or the avo- 
cations of worldly care hinder many from 
thinking of it as their concern, as a 
buſineſs with which they ought to charge 
themſelves. Inattention to our concern 
in the practice of religion, is the mot 
general cauſe of the neglect of it. Againſt 
that inattention, the moſt direct and effi- 
cactous antidote is a ſerious, deliberate, 
firm reſolution that religion ſhall be the 
buſineſs of our lives. This ſets it in our 
eye, as what muſt be practiſed, as what 
muſt not be on any account neglected, as 
the center in which all our thoughts, and 
views, and exertions muſt ultimately 
terminate : this gives the whole ſoul 
a prevailing and habitual bias to it, 
and prediſpoſes us to reſiſt every temp- 
tation to vice, and to embrace every op- 
portunity for virtue. Of theſe native 
conſequences of a fixt determination, Da- 
vid gives many bright delineations from 
his own experience. I have fworn that 
1 wwill keep thy righteous judgments : there- 
fore I awill perform it : my faul is con- 
tinually in my hand, yet do J not forget thy 
law : the wicked have laid a ſnare for me, 
yet J erred not from thy precepts : thy teſti-, 
monies have I taken as an heritage for ever : 
Thave inclined mine heart to perform thy ſta- 
tutes alway, even unto the end (Pſal. cxix. 
109, 110, 111, 112.). I have choſen 
the way of truth : What was the effect? 
Thy judgments have I laid before me, as the 
model of my whole conduct; I have ftuck 
unto thy teſtimonies; I will run the way of 
thy commandments (Ver. 30, 31, 32.) 
Such are the genuine ſentiments and 
workings of a ſoul under the power of a 
ſtrong purpoſe of univerſal holineſs. It 
is natural for thoſe who have never re- 
ſolved on virtuous practice, to waver be- 
tween good and evil. But a firm reſolu- 
tion fixes the will in the choice of good; 
and as long as it is thus fixt, how can 


— 
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jar actions, which are the immediate ef- 
fects of the exertion of the will, be evil ? 
Till the reſolution is decayed or forgot- 
ten, we cannot give full conſent to any 
vice : it will be not only a conſtant mo- 
nitor of our obligation to adhere ſtedfaſtly 
to virtue, but likewiſe a conſtant incite- 
ment to fulfil the obligation, and a coun» 
terpoiſe to the power of fin, Tempta- 
tions ſolicit in the ſame manner as for- 
merly ; depraved appetites and paſſions 
crave their wonted indulgence : but they 
find a ſtrong reſiſtance to their impulle z 
they find the wall determined on the con- 
trary courſe ; they find the ſoul bent to 
erſeverance in it: before they can pre- 
vail, they muſt conquer this reſiſtance; 
and before they can conquer it, reſo- 
lution muſt have loſt its force. The man 
who remains deeply impreſſed with his 
reſolution to obey all God's laws when- 
ever he feels himſelf in danger of a tranſ- 

reflion, readily checks himſelf by recol- 
hating, that it 1s inconſiſtent with the 
conduct which he has reſolved to purſue. 
To every effort of irregular inclination, 
he can oppoſe the firm determination of 
the will; to every temptation to fin he is 
prepared to anſwer, | am reſolved aga.nft 
it. Can it fail to be a great advantage, 
to have the heart thus ſteadily turned to 
virtue, and ſet upon the practice of it? 
In reſolutions regarding common life, 
the advantage is univerſally acknuw- 
ledged and experienced. We ſcruple 
not to diſſuade a man from many things 
waich he deſigns; but when we know 
that he is abſolutely determined on any 
point, we confeſs it to be in vain to en- 
deavour to diſſuade him. And why ſhould 
not reſolutions in religion have cqual in- 
fluence? Only becauſe we are not care- 
ful to render them equally firm. 

From the habitual bent to virtue, as 
its object and its aim, which an explicit 
reſolution of purſuing it impreſſes on the 
ſoul, there ariſes another great advan- 
tage. If it were poſſible that a man 
ſhould employ himſelf in virtuous actions 
without any previous reſolution of being 
virtuous, yet theſe actions could improve 
only the particular virtue of which they 
were immediate exertions. Acts of ab- 
ſtinenee would improve the habit of tem- 
perance, but could add no ſtrength to 
the habits of juſtice, bonevolence, and 
piety : acts of juſtice or of charity would 
promote a juſt or charitable ſpirit, but 
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could contribute nothing towards form- 
ing the other parts of a holy temper. 
His progreſs would reſemble the imper- 
fect operations of human art, in which 
only one member of the work is ſhaped 
or poliſhed at once, the other members 
remaining, in the mean time, rude and 
without form: while he were intent on 
improving one of the virtues of a good 
character, he could make no improve- 
ment in any of the other virtues. But 
when a firm reſolution has devoted us to 
the practice of univerſal holineſs, it gives 
the ſoul a fixed bias and permanent pro- 
penſity to every part of holineſs: we ap- 


ply ourſelves to every duty which there 


is an opportunity of performing, as a 
branch of the general plan which we have 
determined to execute; and in conſe- 
quence of this, by performing it, we 
carry forward that whole plan. Every 
good action undertaken in accompliſh- 
ment of a reſolution of univerſal holineſs, 
whatever be the particular nature of that 
action, ſtrengthens the reſolution, con- 
firms the general bias reſulting from it, 
and by doing fo, renders us better diſ- 
poſed, not only to the virtue from which 
it directly proceeds, but to all the vir- 
tues which come within the compaſs of 
our reſolution. 
provement of our hearts, in a manner 
ſimilar to the perfect operation of God, 
who in every one of his works forms the 


rudiments of all the parts at once, and 


by one proceſs extending its influence to 
them all, rears them together to per- 
fection: firmly reſolved to do whatever 
we know to be our duty, we acquire the 
beginnings of all the virtues at once; 


by every good action of our lives, we 


raiſe thera all to a greater degree of vi- 


gour; we are ſecure againſt the danger 


of reſting ſatisfied with partial goodneſs, 
Thus, a reſolution of holineſs ſincerely 
formed and carefully preſerved, has great 
power to render us holy, by fixing hol. 
neſs as an end which we mult purſue, by 
preſenting it to our view as our proper 
buſineſs, by prediſpoſing the mind alike 
to all the parts of it, and by rendering the 
exertions of every virtue the means of 
culitvating univerſal goodneſs, 


3. A virtaous reſolution contributes to 


our practiſing virtue, by rendering the 
practice of it agreeable to us. This is 
the natural conſequence of that habitual 
bias waich reſolution impreſſes on the 
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ſoul, Many things, no-wiſe painful in 
themſelves, become diſagreeable to us 
merely becauſe we undertake them with 
reluctance, becauſe they run counter to 
our preſent bent and inclination. The 
very ſame things will be accompliſhed 
with eaſe, and even proſecuted with plea- 
ſure, at another time, when they are un- 
dertaken of choice, and coincide with in- 
clination. A reſolution renders that our 
choice which 1s neceſſary for fulfilling it, 
removes our backwardneſs to engage in 
it, prevents the uneaſineſs which this 
backwardneſs would occaſion in perform- 
ing it, and makes it to fall in with the pre- 
vailing propenſity of the ſoul. 
mon life, a thouſand things appear im- 
practicable when we firlt think of them, 
which nevertheleſs we execute with faci- 
lity, as ſoon as a firm reſolution has ſet 
our hearts upon them. A determined 
mind can ſupport the hardelt labour and 
ſurmount the greateſt difficulties with ala- 
crity and ſatisfaction. Irregular incli- 
nations and corrupt affections render us 
averſe to the reſtraints which religion im- 
poſes on them: we engage in it with re- 
luctance; and therefore every ſtep 1s dif- 
ficult and unpleaſant. A hearty reſolution, 


if it cannot deſtroy our reluctance, provides 


a counterbalance to it: it determines 
our fixed choice to holineſs; it makes 
us habitually ſolicitous to become holy; 
it renders us intent on practiſing it: we 
enter into it with ſpirit; we exert our- 
ſelves with vigour; and we feel pleaſure 
in the exertion. When a temptation 
occurs, it excites the vicious paſſion to 
which it is addreſſed; this paſſion pro- 
duces an averſion to the virtue which op- 
poſes it: but the general determination 
to all virtue, which reſolution has im- 
preſſed, combats this averſion, reconciles 
us to the reſtraint of inclination, renders 
it an eaſy yoke (Matt. xi. 30.), to which we 
ſubmit with cheerfulneſs, and which we 
perſiſt in bearing with alacrity and joy. 
David had reſolved, I wwz/l keep thy ſta- 
. Zutes (Pf. cxix. 8.): What was the effect? 
With my <vhcle heart have I fought thee, J 
have rejoiced in the away of thy teſtimonies, 
as much as in all riches. I will delight 
my/elf in thy ſtatutes: I will not forget thy 
word (Ver. 10. 14. 16.). He had ſaid, 
T am thy ſervant (Ver. 125.). The con- 
ſequence was, therefore I love thy com- 
mandments above gold, yea above fine gold. 


Therefore 1 eſteem all thy precepts concerning 


In com 
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all things to be right, and ] hq 
falſe way (Pf. cxix. 127, 123.), What 


EVE 


we hate, we ſhall willingly employ 
to ſhun; what we love, 
take pains to obtain. 
4. A virtuous reſolution has great in. 
fluence on our improvement, by Putting 
us on the diligent uſe of all the means 
neceſſary for fulfilling the reſolution. We 
ſhould reckon it labour loſt, to beſtow a 
thought on the means of acquiring what 
we have no intention to purſue. It may 
be very valuable: but we have never 
propoſed it to ourſelves as an end; to 
what purpoſe then inquire, how it may 
be attained? But as ſoon as we have 
determined on the end, our thought is 
naturally turned to the proper means of 
promoting it. The end is ſo intimately 
connected with the means ſubſervient to 
it, that, while that continues in our view, 
no effort is enough to prevent all 
attention to theſe : it renders us eagerly 
inquiſitive about them; it ſuggeſts them t) 
our notice; it forces us to dwell upon 
them ; 1t makes us forward to apply 
them; and preſerves us active and inde. 
fatigable in the application of them, 
Such being the acknowledged tendency 
of a fixed reſolution, the refolution of 
virtue cannot fail to direct our ſolicitous 
concern to the means of becoming virtu- 
ous : N herexuith fhall a young man cleanſe 
his way ? (Pfal. cxix. 9.) is the queſtion 
which it impelled David to propoſe with 
earneſtneſs; and it will lead every man, 
who has formed it with equal ſincerity, 
often to propoſe the ſame queſtion to him- 
ſelf with the like earneſtneſs, and to en- 
force his attention to it with the greatell 
care. The means of holineſs, it is not 
difficult to diſcover; they are clearly re- 
vealed to us: careful ſtudy of the divine 
law, fervent prayer for the divine affiſt- 
ance, circumſpect vigilance againſt evi, 
unwearied diligence in every good action 
which opportunity permits; theſe are ths 
direct and immediate inſtruments of vir- 
tuous improvement. That a virtuous re. 
ſolution inſtigates to the uſe of theſe, almol 
every man may be convinced from his 
own experience; for there is ſcarcely any 
man who has never formed one good re- 
ſolution. Recollect then: for ſome little 
time after you had formed it, did you not 
feel ſome diſpoſition to attend to what 
you ought to do in order to fulfil it, to 


implore the grace of God for your = 


care 


we ſhall joy fully 
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ance in keeping it, to be upon your guard 
againſt what tempted you to the violation 

{it, to exert yourſelves in ſome virtuous 
actions for which your ſituation ave an 
opportunity ? Perhaps the diſpoſition was 
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genious in finding topics to juſtify it; he 
is anxious to confute every objection 
againſt his perſiſting in it; and if the re- 
ſolution Ba pet to be improper, he will 


often ſatisfy himſelf with the pooreſt ſo- 
of ſhort continuance; with the generality phiſms, and the ſillieſt evaſions, rather 


it is, alas ! of very ſhort continuance: but than abandon it. What effe& is then ſo 
if it laſted only for a day, it is ſufficient E not to be juſtly expected from a 
for aſcertaining the natural tendency and ſettioed reſolution to practiſe holineſs ? 
the proper influence of virtuous reſolution. While it remains in force, it will lead us 
But if this be its genuine tendency, what to meditate often upon all the motives to 
reaſon can be aſſigned, why you are not holineſs : it will keep them perpetually 
always in this good diſpoſition, but that in our view. But they cannot be per- 
you ſuffer your reſolutions to wear off and petually in our view, without exciting us 
loſe their power? Did you, by frequently to perpetual diligence in holineſs. "They 
renewing them, preſerve them in unde- are fo weighty, and of ſuch eternal con- 
cayed vigour, they would operate con- ſequence, that nothing but inattention ta 
tinually in the ſame manner, and with them can prevent their governing the 
equal efficacy. It is plain, from the ex- world, They are derived from every 
perience of the ſaints. David never re- topic which can intereſt us ; they are ad- 
collects his holy purpoſes, or thinks of dreſſed to every principle which can 
the ſubje& of them, but they prompt him actuate us. Duty, honour, utility; en- 
to uſe ſome of the means of holineſs. joyment in life, and comfort in the hour 
Thou haſt commanded us to keep thy precepts of death; preſent peace, and eternal hap- 
diligently : O that my ways «were directed pineſs; conſcience, gratitude, hope, and 
7 keep thy ſtatutes ! (Pial. cxix. 4, 5.) J fear; all conſpire in urging us to holi- 
ewill keep thy ſtatutes : O forſake me not ut- neſs. Before their combined force, all 
terly. O let me not wander from thy com- the moſt ſpecious pleas of vice muſt va- 
mandments. Thy word have 1 hid in mine wiſh. In this one pſalm, in what pro- 
heart, that I might not fin againſt thee, (Ver. fuſion are they ſuggeſted ? in what ſtrik- 
8. 10, 11.) I have ſaid, that I would ing lights are they placed? with what 
keep thy words, I intreated thy favour force, and with what efficacy, does David 
_ wwith my whole heart; be merciful unte me inculcate them upon himſelf ? I remind 
according to thy word. I thought en my you only of a few examples: Blejjed are 
rays, aud turned my fect unto thy teſtimo- the undefiled in the way, who walk in the 
nic. I made haſte, and delayed not to keep law of the Lord. They alſo do no iniquity. 
thy commandments. (Ver. 57. 60.) Depart Then ſhall I not be aſhamed, when I have 
from me, ye evil-doers ; for I will keep the reſpert unto all thy commandments. The law 


. commandments 0 of thy mouth is better unto me than thouſands 


of my God. (Plal. cxix. 


115.) / /aid, I awill take heed to my ways, of gold and ſilver. All thy commandments 
that I fin not with my tongue: that I are'faithful. Unleſs thy Iaw had been my 


might guard againſt temptation 3 I was 
dumb with falence, I held my peace. (Pal. 
8 6 


5. Finally: Virtuous reſolution inſti- 


delights, 1 ſhould then have periſhed in mine 
afliction. I will never forget thy precepts, 
for with them thou haſt quickened me. They 


are ever ailh me. Thy teſtimonies are 


gates us to virtue, by ſuggeſting the mo- 
tives to it, keeping them in our view, and 
fixing our attention on them. When a 
man is once determined, he not only re- 
preſents to himſelf, in the ſtrongeſt light, 
all the reaſons which moved him to de- 
termine, but is at pains to ſearch out rea 
ſons for adhering to his reſolution, which 
never occurred to him when he was form- 
ing it. He will not be diverted from the 
execution of it, by much ſtronger argu- 
ments than would have been ſufficient to 
Prevent his entering into it. He is in- 


abonderful; therefore doth my foul keep them. 


Thy teſtimonies that thou haſt commanded, 


are righteous, and very faithful. Thy word 
iz very pure; therefore thy ſervant loveth 
it. Thy rightcouſneſs is an everlaſting. 
righteouſn:ſs, and thy laau is the truth. Thy 
commandments are my delights. Thou haſt 


founded them for ever, Great peace have 


they which Iove thy law ; and nothing ſhall 
offend them. Lord, ] hoped for thy ſalva- 
tion, aud done thy commandments. (Pſal. 
cxix. 1. 3. 6. 72. 86. 92, 93. 98. 129. 
138. 140. 142, 143. 152. 165. 166.) By 

3 M 2 rendering 
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rendering ſuch views of virtue familiar, 
by keeping them continually preſent to 
the mind, a reſolution, if it be but vigo- 
rous and ſteady, muſt urge us to virtue, 
with a force almoſt irreſiſtible. 

Thus J have endeavoured to deſcribe 
the power of virtuous reſolutions, and to 
point out the ſources from which it is de- 
rived; by producing an obligation which 
we muſt fulfil, in order to avoid the hu- 
miliating ſenſe of inconſiſtency of cha- 
racter; by fixing holineſs, as an end 
which we muſt purſue, and impreſſing an 
habitual bias to it; by conquering our 
reluctance to the practice of it, and ren- 
dering it agreeable; by prompting us to 
the diligent uſe of all means of improve- 
ment in it; and by forcing all the ſtrong- 
eſt incitements to it, continually into our 
thoughts; they turn the heart to holineſs, 
collect all the ſtrength of the ſoul in this 
one deſign, and inſtigate, ſupport, aſſiſt, 
and invigorate all its efforts to accompliſh 
it. The practical improvement of this 
ſubject is obvious. „„ 

1. Since virtuous reſolutions are ſuch 
powerful inſtruments of virtuous practice 
and improvement, we ought to form them 
with the greateſt ſincerity, firmneſs, and 
care. The negle& of this is one of the 
principal cauſes of the corruption of the 
world. Men go on in wickedneſs, be- 
cauſe they have never reſolved to aban- 
don it; they are at no pains to be vir- 
tuous, becauſe they have never ſeriouſly 
thought of it, For a man's living in fin, 
it is not neceſſary that he make a formal 
Choice of it; it is enough that he has not 
reſolved againſt it; the ſtrength of tempt- 
ation, and the power of corrupt paſſions, 
will precipitate him into it. 
practiſing holineſs, for our perſiſting in 
it, notwithſtanding all its difficulties, not- 
withſtanding the depreſſions of infirmity, 
the impulſe of corruption, and the allure- 
ments of temptation, it is indiſpenſably 
neceſſary that we devote ourſelves to it, 
and engage ourſelves in it, by a fixed 
choice and reſolution. This is the point 
from which ſteady virtue always takes its 
riſe. In thoſe who are recovercd to vir- 
tue, after ſome time ſpent in open vice, 
the reſolution to change their courſe muſt 
be very deliberate, formal, and explicit. 
But even when men have, by the bleſſing 
of God on a religious education, been 
earlieſt and moſt imperceptibiy initiated 
into virtue, their virtue is owing to a real 
chcice of it, inſtilled from the firſt, and 
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But for our 


Set, Xv. 
habitually preſerved and acted upon, If 
our beſt reſolutions cannot ſecure perfed 
purity and immoveable conſtancy, ſhajj 
we conclude that reſolution has no power 
The concluſion would contradict th. 
plaineſt experience of human life, W. 
ſhould conclude only, that our religious 
reſolutions are too feeble ; that the dif. 


ficulties of religion, and the weakneſs 


and corrupt propenſities of man, require 
their being formed with the preatelt ſe. 
riouſneſs, and raiſed to the preateſt yi. 
gour, and maintained in unexhauſted 
force. If our goodneſs be defective, if 
our fins be many, notwithſtanding all our 
pains to enter into, and to inculcate upon 
ourſelves, refolutions of univerſal holineſs, 
we mult have been void of goodneſs, and 
profligate in fin, if we had never made 
one reſolution to the contrary. It were 
tolly not to avail ourſelves of the great 
advantages which reſolution gives for 
uniform and ſtedfaſt virtue. If it be un- 
dertaken early, it will prevent a great 
deal of corruption, and labour, and re. 
morſe, and miſery; it will ſpread the hap- 
pieſt influence over all the periods of 
life. When we are capable of chuſing 
our occupation for this world, it is high 
time that we make the more important 
choice of our occupation for the other 
world. If we are deſigned for eternity, 
and if without virtue it is impoſſible to be 
happy in eternity, we cannot too ſpeedily, 
or with too great deliberation and ſeriouſ- 
neſs, devote ourſelves to the purſuit of all 
thatiszrue, and venerable, and juſt, and pure, 
and lovely. (Phil. iv. 8.) This is the plan 
and model of life, which every man ought 
to preſcribe to himſelf, which he ſhould 
be determined to obſerve and execute, 
alone and in company, in proſperity and 
adverſity, in every poſſible ſituation. 
Chriſtianity demands it from all its pro- 
feſſors. It requires it to be done in a 
manner the fitteſt for adding to its ef- 
ficacy. It has inſtituted two ſacraments for 
the purpoſe. It has inforced the frequent: 
obſervance of one of them, by making it 
the ſubject of Chriſt's dying precept. |: 
has provided, that as many as have not 
caſt off all regard to the voice of their ex- 
piring Saviour, ſhall form and often re- 
new the firm reſolutiòn of univerſal holi- 
nefs, with the utmoſt deliberation and ſo- 
lemnity; with their fouls for a conlider- 
able time kept intenſely bent upon it; 
with a bright diſplay, full in their views 
of every motive to the exact fulſilment of 

| | it; 
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it; with their faith and honour, for the 
execution, plighted to their fellow-Chriſt- 
jans; in a ſtriking act of immediate wor- 
ſhip, which gives it all the authority and 
energy of a religious vow, and is an ap- 


pointed, and therefore a powerfuhmeans, 


of drawing down abundant ſhowers of ce- 
leſtial grace, to nouriſh and invigorate it, 


and to raiſe from it the precious fruits of 


righteouſneſs. 
2. Having ſincerely reſolved to prac- 
tiſe univerſal holineſs, let us diligently and 
_ faithfully fulfil the reſolution. From the 
power of reſolution, this may reaſonably 
be expected. We daily find men unal- 
terably conſtant in reſolutions of ſmall im- 
portance. We find them inflexibly obſti- 
nate in evil purpoſes. Strange, that we 
ſhould be irreſolute only in that in which 
it is of ſupreme importance to be reſolute 
and unmoveable ; that in religion alone 
we ſuffer the force of reſolution to be ſub- 
dued by every foe! By allowing it to 
languiſh, without producing its effect; by 
neglecting to act upon it; by fainting in 
the accompliſhment of it, we fruſtrate one 
of the moſt powerful inſtruments which 
religion contains for the reformation of 
our lives, and the improvement of our 
hearts; and we render ourſelves in a 
great meaſure incapable of being profited 
by any of the reſt, Excellent as it is, it 
is but a means of holineſs ; it derives all 
its value from its ſubſervience to this end; 
it is labour loſt, if it fail of promoting it. 
It is only for the ſake of the execution, 
that the formation of holy purpoſes is in- 
joined. God will not accept of purpoſes 
inſtead of practice; he will not be ſatiſ- 
fied with inefficient promiſes. His voice 


is, Vow, and pay unto the Lord your God. 
(Pſal. Ixxvi. 11.) True holineſs is a 
Sable and permanent temper, a continued 
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gol 
and perſevering practice. IF ye continue 
in my word, then are ye my diſciples indeed. 
(John, viii. 31.) But if any man draw 
back, my foul ſhall have no pleaſure in him, 
(Heb. x. 38.) Loot to yourſelves, therefore, 
that ye loſe not theſe things which ye have 
wrought, but that ye receive a full reward, 
(2 John, 8.) | 

3. From what hath been ſaid, we 
may learn to judge, whether or not our 
virtuous reſolutions be properly formed, 
and properly maintained, You ſee what 
effects they ought to produce. They 
promote not our ſancti fication by an in- 
ſtantaneous charm. From every lapſe, 
you have not reaſon to ſuſpect either their 
ſincerity or their permanence. If they 
fortify your ſenſe of obligation ; if they 
keep you habitually attached to holineſs 
as the one thing needful (Luke, x. 42.); 
if they ſtrenuouſly reſiſt the corrupt pro- 
penſities of the foul; if they prompt you 
to uſe the means of improvement with 
uniform diligence; if they render you 
forward to recollect, and to dwell upon, 
the motives to virtue; they have not 
been formed in vain. Theſe are the 
energics by which they gradually and 
ſlowly. mould the heart to holineſs. Con- 
tinue to cheriſh them, and, by the ſame 
energies, they will at laſt render you 
complete. But whenever they ceaſe to 
produce theſe effects, they ceaſe to act, 
they ceaſe to be remembered. You muſt 
form anew ; you muſt urge them upon 
your ſouls with greater vigour ; you muſt 
excite yourſelves with greater earneſtneſs, 
to yield to their influence, and to fulfil 
them. Be not weary in awell-doing. (2 
Theſſ. iii. 13.) Hold that faſt which thou 
haſt, that no man take thy crown, (Rev. 
11. 11.) | 
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FROM THE 
SERMONS of HENRY STEBBING, b. P. 


PREACHER to the HoxouRABLE SocieTy of Gray's Inn, and CrapLlazx 
. in ORDINARY to His MajtsTy, 


SERMON 1, 
On private Prayer, 


Marr. vi. 6. 


But thou, when thou prayeſt, enter into thy cloſet, 


A FTER leaving the public prayers 
of the church, our firſt retirement 
is into our families, beyond which there 
is a farther retirement into our cloſet. 
Our Saviour ſays—/hen thou prayeſt, 
thou foalt not be as the hypocrites 
are; for they love to pray landing in the 
 ſrnagogues, and in the corners of the ſtreeis, 
that they may be ſeen of men: but thou, 
wen thou praveſt, enter into thy cleſet. 
'The whole courſe of the advice, which 
our Saviour, in this chapter, is giving 


and faſting, as 1t is directed againit the 
| hypocritical performance of theſe duties, 
ſo it muſt be underſtood as recommend- 
ing a ſincere diſcharge of them. Every 
advice againſt the abuſe of any thing, 
ſuppoſes the proper uſe of it; and our 
Saviour's advice againſt the hypocritical 
abuſe of private prayer, not only ſuppcics 
but recommends the proper ule of it. 
The particular wants, and the particu- 
lar bleflings, whether temporal or {pirt- 
tual, which each man feels belonging to 
himſelf, require the duty of private 
prayer. Public prayer comprehends all 
conditions of men, but diſtinguiſhes none; 
yet each man is truly diſtinguiſhable from 
the reſt by the particular ſhare he has in 
the general diſpenſation of things. He 


feels his wanrs and bleſſings as his ow; 


though thouſands fecl the hike. His fins 

are truly his own, though thouſands are 

ouilty of the like : and, in the common diſ- 
| 2 


penſation of grace and pardon for fins, 


he feels his own particular need of both, 


diſtinct, though not different, from what 
others feel. There being then ſome- 
thing particular, as well as general, in 
our nature and condition, the duty of 
prayer, which is founded on our condi— 
tion, muſt have ſomething particular as 
well as general in it: and therefore the 


method of uſing it muſt be private as well 
as public; becauſe the public uſe of 
prayer being conducted, as it muſt needs 


be, in general forms, does not, alone, 
ſufficiently anſwer the particular purpoſes 
belonging to the duty. 
When we enter into our cloſets, it 
ſhould be with a deſign of entering into 


| our hearts; to reflect terioully and ſtrictiy 
his diſciples, upon almſgiving, prayer, 


on our condition, and the ſeveral circum- 


ſtances belonging to it. We are there 


not only to acknowledge the goodneſs of 
God, but to conſider how we have been 
indebted to it, and to thank him for his 
particular as well as general blcflings. 
We are not only to confeſs ourſelves 
ſinners, but to inquire what and how 
great ſinners we are—to call our ways 


to remembrance, and reflect with ſtrict- 


neſs on the fins which moſt caſily beſet 
us, and on the temptations by which we 
have been moſt eaſily betrayed into them; 
and not only reſolve to avoid them, but 
conſider by what proper ſteps we may 
effect it. Theſe thoughts will naturally 
lead us, not only to aſk for God's pardon 
and grace, but to apply for them in 
ſuch circumſtances particularly, where, 
upon a ſerious conſideration of ourſelves, 
we find we have a particular need of 
them. This is our buſineſs when we 
retire into our cloſets ; which cannot be 
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rformed in our public devotions, or but 
very imperfectly; for though public de- 
votion may admit of tranſient reflec- 
tions on ourſelves as we go along, it 
will not allow of ſuch ſtops as are neceſſa- 
ry for conſideration. 
But let us take a nearer view of the 
eficacy and advantage attending private 
prayers | x, ; 

The efficacy of prayer in general is to 
make us good; as it is the means, ap- 
pointed by God, for our obtaining that 
aſſiſtance of his grace, by which alone 
we can become ſo. But there is an effect 
ariſing from the uſe of private prayer, 
which has a peculiar tendency towards 
making and keeping us good; at leaſt, it 
ſtrikes us more forcibly in the cloſet than 
at church—I mean the ſenſe of God's 
immediate preſence and inſpection over 
us. 
We cannot indeed pray at church with- 
out a ſenſe of God's preſence and inſpec- 
tion, at leaſt we pray very inattentively 
if we do; but then other objects are at 
hand to interrupt that ſenſe: though we 
are before God, yet we are in company 
before him; and, 1 doubt, we often feel 
our behaviour more influenced by the 
company we are in, than by the Majeſty 
we are before. | 

But when we are on our knees in our 
cloſets, we are not only before God, but 
we are alone with him, and can fix our 
attention no where but on him and on 
ourſelyes. In this fituation we are ſtrong - 
ly poſſeſſed of the ſenſe, that God ſees 
what we are doing, hears what we are 
laying, and knows what we are think- 


ing; and, by frequently putting our- 


ſelves in this ſituation, we not only feel 
ſuch ſenſe whilſt we are at our prayers, 
but we retain it afterwards, and feel it as 
a guard upon our conduct, whenever we 
are alone; for, whoever habituates him- 
ſelf to the perſuaſion, that God ſees him 
when he prays in private, will be hard 
put to it, if he endeavours to perſuade 
himſelf, that God does not ſee him when 
he fins in private. 

Such religious care of ourſelves in the 
cloſet, naturally leads to a good behaviour 
abroad. Out of the heart ariſe the iſſues 
both of life and death, of our good and 
of our bad actions; and, though vice is 
brought to maturity in public, it is con- 
ceived and nurtured in private. To 


keep the heart then with all diligence, 


is our firſt and principal care; ard the 
method, which is the moſt effectual for 
keeping the heart, deſerves our firſt and 
molt conſtant attention. | 

This method is private devotion 
which, as it fills the heart with a ſenſe of 
God's inſpection over us, muſt cleanſe 
it of ſuch thoughts and purpoſes as are 
offenſive in his ſight. When men are 
thus prepared, they come forth, with 
great advantage, to the practical exer- 
ciſe of their virtue; and when they bring 
with them no evil thoughts from their 
retirement, to meet the temptations 
which ariſe abroad, they are leſs liable 
to be hurt by them. The ſenſe of God's 
preſence and inſpection (which we are 
very apt to drop at ſight of the world, 
and which we ſeldom recover in a crowd) 
becomes habitual, by the frequent re- 
freſhments of private devotion; and 


when we bring it into public with us, we 


feel it of ſingular weight in cheriſhing 
our good purpoſes, and in checking our 
bad ones; and, beſides its own influence, 


ſecures the influence of another ſupport of 
our good conduct, ariſing from our fear 


of ſhame; for, though this principle 
naturally operates towards keeping us re- 
gular, yet we ſee, by daily experience, 
that it is weakened in its operations, in 


proportion as we find means to deceive 


the judgment of the world, or to harden 
ourſelves againſt it. But when, beſides 
the judgment of the world, we have the 
judgment of God before our minds, we 
feel leſs encouragement for attempting ta 
deceive the one, whilſt we are ſenſible 
that we cannot eſcape the other. 

It is ſurely from a neglect of the duty 
I am recommending, that we ſec, not only 


ſo much wickedneſs in the* world, but ſo 


much inconſiſtency, unſteadineſs, and le- 
vity, in the conduct of men. The uſe of 
private devotion, when rightly per- 
formed, ſtrengthens our wiſdom as well 


as improves our goodneſs—for a material 


part of private devotion is thinking; aud 
they are miſtaken who imagine it conſiſts 
of nothing but praying. The mere re- 
cital of a form of prayer, whether in the 
church or in the cloſet, is neither the ac- 
ceptable or the uſeful ſervice ; which 
ſhould be attended with thoughts ſuitable 
to the occaſion; and the thoughts which 
are both ſuitable and neceſſary for private 
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dent, as well as good; as they are em- 
ployed in examining - our failures, and 
ſeeking the moſt effectual remedies for 
preventing them ; in forming purpoſes of 
a right conduct, and conſidering the molt 
proper ſteps for executing them. This 
is ſuch tort of thinking as will, with fre- 
quent application of it, give a conſiſtency 
and fteadineſs to our condut—it pre- 
pares us for the world—guards us againft 
the errors of it and give us both ſtrength 
and direction in the buſineſs of it. 

It is to a want of thinking, that moſt 
of our miſconduct is owing ; and, was 
there no other advantage ariſing from the 
duty I am recommending, than that it 
puts us on this neceſſary employment, it 
would be well worthy our obſervance on 
that ſingle account; but when to the em- 
ploymert of thinking, we join the em- 
ployment of praying, as we do in our 
private devotions—and, after ſeriouſly 
conſidering what we are, and how we 
ought to act, we beg God's aſſiſtance to 
ſupport and direct our reſolutions, we 
then ſtrengthen our prudence with reli- 
gion; and, at the ſame time that we beſt 
Prepare ourſelves for the duties of this 
life, we are qualifying ourſelves for the 
Happineſs of the next. 5 
But when we run haſtily into the 
world, without that preparation of 
thought, and guard of religion about 
our minds, with which private devotion 
would furniſn us, we run to meet we 
know not what, and to manage what we 
meet, we know not how; every light 
temptation ſtaggers, if not defeats us; 
we fall into miſtakes, or are betrayed 
into tin, and both wonder and are aſham- 
ed to find ourſelves there: we make re- 
ſolutions one hour, and break them the 
next; are ſerious or light, wicked or 
religious, according to the different 
complexion of the ſeveral objects, againſt 
which we are thrown. In ſhort, we are 


toſſed up and down in a crowd, without 


knowing where to go, or how to get 
there, preſſed with inconveniences -and 
in perpetual danger of miſchief: and all 
this, from pot ſetring out at firſt with reli- 
gion and diſcretion at our fide ; which we 
might have had from our cloſet, and 
which would have conducted us with 
ſteadineſs and ſafety through the crowd 
—would have ſhewn us, at once, the 
poim we ought to make for, and have 
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taught us to walk up to it with conſtancy 
and attention. | | 

If ſuch then be the advantage arifin 
from private devotion, that it furniſhes 
us both with religion and diſcretion, and 
by fitting us for the duties of this life, qua. 
lifes us for the happineſs of the next, we 
ſee at what hazard we habituate ourſ:lves 
to the n-gle& of it; ſince, if the uſe of i 
tends to make us diſcreet as well as good, 
the neglect of it muſt, in proportion, tend 
to make us otherwiſe, There are, indeeg, 
the more is the pity, men of good ſenſe 
and abilities, who deſpiſe this duty; yet 
ſuch men, give me leave to ſay, would 
not diſparage their abilities by ſay ing their 
prayers; and, wiſe as they may be, they 
would be ſtill wiſer, if to their good ſenſe 
they would add the beſt ſenſe of all, a 
ſenſe of religion ; the want of which muſt 
follow a neglect of thoſe means which are 
appointed for preſerving it, and may ex- 
poſe them to the worſt of miſchief and of 
folly. Men may pride themſelves in their 
own wiſdom; but God would never have 
appointed the general duty of ſeeking 
his aſſiſtance by prayer, if it had not been 
generally needful for the wiſeſt as well as 
the weakeſt among us; andthe conſequence 
of neglectipg ſuch appointment is com- 
monly what we may well expect to ſee, 
which is, that thoſe who fancy themſelves 
ſtrong enough to live without the aſliſt- 
ance of God, ſoon learn to fancy them- 
ſelves wife enough to live without a 
knowledge of him. 

The ſhort concluſion upon the whole 
is this: That the way to be happy is to be 
good ; and the way to be good, is to ſeck 
after God for his aſſiſtance, by applying 
ſuch means as he hath appointed ſor 
making us ſo; and, whoever ſincerely 
deſires to be good, will think, that the 
more opportunities he has for applying 
ſuch means, the better, and will ſeek aſter 
God wherever he may be found. 

He will ſeek after God at church, at 
home, in his cloſet, and on his bed and 
will be careful not to go forth into the 
world, without taking God for his guide; 
who will lead him in the way in which he 
ſhould go, and, with his arm, will con- 
duct him, through the duties of this life 
to the happineſs of the next. 
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SERMON II. 


Chriſt's Manner of Life an Example 
for our Imitation. 


MATT. xi. 29. 


Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly. 


ux Saviour's manner of life and con- 
O verſation is an object, which cannot 
eſcape the attention of every Chriſtian 
who reads the goſpel hiſtory of him; and 
whoever attempts to deſcribe it in other 
terms, muſt, in his deſcription, fall as far 
ſhort of that hiſtory, as, in his behaviour, 
he will fall ſhort of the great example it 
ſets forth. Yet a few practical remarks 
upon it may be within reach, and not 
without uſe. | | 

1. The mildneſs of our Saviour's be- 
haviour, is a ſtriking circumſtance in his 
character, and which well deſerves, not 
only our notice, but our imitation. 4 
bruiſed reed ſhall he not break, and ſmoking 
flax ſhall he not quench, is the deſcription 
with which ancient prophecy ſets forth 
his behaviour. A tender treatment and 
encourap2ment of thoſe he came to fave 
was, it 1s true, conſiſtent ; but not more 
conſiſtent than it was amiable and exem- 
plary. We, indeed, act otherwiſe; be- 
cauſe we abound with what was totally 
wanting in Chriſt, that is, pride; and, 
unleſs we endeavour to diveſt ourſelves of 
that odious quality, we ſhall in vain en- 
deavour to imitate Chriſt. 

Pride could not enter his breaſt, who 
was from heaven, and who laid aſide the 


glory of it to live, as he did, upon earth; 


ut it not only enters our breaſts, who are 
from earth, but holds full poſſeſſion of 
them. It is this quality of pride which 
is the foundation of our worſt behaviour, 
and which ſpoils the luſtre of our beſt. It 
is this which makes us reſtleſs, haſty, and 
overbearing, inſtead of that meekneſs and 
mildneſs which marked the character of 
Chriſt; which, as it lowed from the love 
he had for mankind, points at the true 
cauſe which makes our behaviour de- 
fective in thoſe points. Did we really 


love each other, we ſhould behave with 
mildneſs to each other; bar till we feel 
the former, we ſhall hardly feel, however 
we may diſſemble, the latter. 

Mildneſs of temper may be natural 
and conſtitutional in ſome; and ſuch will 
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be grievouſly blameable who ſuffer any | 
thing to ſpoil them of ſo valuable a gift 


his acts of beneficence. a 
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from their Creator; as others will be no 
leſs blameable, who, being made of more 


rough and fiery ſpirits, do not apply their 


reaſon and religion for ſmoothing and for 


quenching them ; but think, that becauſe 


they are natural they are blameleſs. In 
correcting our natural diſpoſitions, every 
man hath his work, though different from 
the work of another; and he who is na- 
turally mild, may have faults in him to 


correct, which the man, who is naturally 


rough, may have no concern with. This 
may be ſaid, that whatever be the natu- 
ral and different tempers of men, the 
mild man ſhould ſtudy to preſerve what 
nature has given him, as the rough man 
ſhou!d ſtudy to acquire that, with which, 
though nature hath not given it, reaſon, 
and religion will ſupply him. This he 
ſhould do upon this plain confideration, 
that he is a Chriſtian; and upon this 
plain command of his Saviour, Learn of 
me, for I am meck. | 

2. In our Saviour's conduct, benevo- 
lence and beneficence were blended with 
mildneſs; and ſo they will be in ours, 
though far ſhort of what they appeared 
in our Saviour's, If the want of mildneſs 
makes men miſchievous, the cultivation 


of it muſt make them benevolent. How 


cloſely beneficence may follow upon be- 
nevolence, is another matter; for bene- 
ficence ariſes not at once from the inward 


operations, either of a natural, or even 
of a religious temper, but from an out- 


ward ſupply of abilities: our Saviour's 
beneficence aroſe from divine abilities; 
and, ſo far, is inimitable by us, that we 
cannot do what he did; but this hinders 
not but that we may, and our duty re- 
quires that we ſhould, do as he did; and 
that we ſhould be beneficent according to 


our abilities, as Chriſt was beneficent ac-⸗ 


cording to his. 

And it is obvious to ſee, diſtant as we 
are from the abilities of Chriſt, in how 
many inſtances we are enabled to imitate 

We cannot, indeed, heal as he healed ; 
we cannot heal with a word: but the 
means which Providence hath put into 
our hands, and the many uſeful diſcover- 
ies, to which he hath led the ſtudy and 
reſearches of men, are ſuch, that even 
human ſkill may work, though not mira- 
culous, yet moſt beneficial effects. We 


cannot 
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cannot teach as Chriſt taught; but the 
care which Providence hath taken for the 
preſervation of the Scriptures, and of the 
Chriſtian church, and the great improve- 
ment and extenſive communication of 
knowledge among us, puts it in every 
one's power to be, more or leſs, capable 
of teaching others their duty. 
though we cannot ſorgive ſins, we may 
reclaim ſinners, and lead them up to him 
who can forgive them. A ſedulous ap- 
plication of theſe abilities, where we are 
called to the uſe of them, and a charitable 
application of them, as we have proper 
opportunity, are duties, by the perform- 
ance of which we may imitate the beneh- 
cence of Chriſt, and for which we ſhall 
hereafter be rewarded by Chriſt. | 

There is, indeed, one thing in which 
(pardon the expreſſion) we may go beyond 
Chriſt, in his acts of beneficence—I 
mean, in giving out of our abundance, 
in parting with our wealth to relieve and 
aſſiſt others. Chriſt had no ſuch abun- 
dance; Chriſt had no wealth; when he 
fed the hungry, it was not money, but a 
miracle, that did it. | 

Chriſt uſed his own method of bene- 
ficence ; what was peculiarly his own, and 
which we cannot imitate ;3 and has left us 
to follow his example, by uſing ſuch me- 
thods of beneficence as belong to us, but 
did not belong to him. It belonged not 
to him to build hoſpitals for the fick, who 
had, in himſelf, abſolute power over all 
diſeaſes : nor did it belong to him to give 
large donations of money to the poor, 
who was himſelf ſo poor, that he had not 
where to lay his head, and who applied 
himſelf to his own miraculous power for 
the payment of his tribute. 

3. This naturally leads our thoughts 
to another conſideration on Chriſt's man- 
ner of life, which was the meanneſs of it. 

The particulars of this circumſtance, 
in our Saviour's life, are too well known, 
and remembered by us all, to need re- 
citing or enlarging upon. Chriſt lived 
thirty years, before he came forth to his 
miniſtry, in a mean family, in the mean- 
eſt part of the country; and, after he 
came forth to his miniſtry, though he oc- 
caſionally went up.to Jeruſalem, and vi- 
ſited other parts of the country, yet his 
home was Galilee, and his companions 
were fiſhermen. 'This condition of life 
Chriſt choſe, that he might ſet mankind 
the example of a leſſon, which they had 
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ſo much need to learn, and on the prac- 
tice of which ſo much was co depend; 
even their ſalvation; for, as Chriſt him. 
ſelf came forth from the meaneſt cou. 
try, and dwelt there, ſo a faith in his gol. 
pel, which 3s the falvation of man, mug 
ariſe from, and continue, in humility, 
The mean condition of our Saviour's 
life exhibits a very uſeful leſſon, both to 
rich and poor; i teaches the rich not to 
glory in their condition, and it teaches 
the poor to be content with theirs. When 


XVI. 


we ſee Chriſt at his home, at Capernaum, 


or when we follow him in his journies, 
from place to place, and obſerve his poor 
accommodation, we cannot help r-fleg. 
ing, that this was, not becauſe Chriſt had 
No better, but becaufe he choſe no better ; 
for when he came into the world, he came 
into his own, and all things in it, the beſt 
it can afford, were within his power ; and, 
that he choſe not the good things of the 
world, ſhews, not only that the pood 


things of the world were not neceſſary for 


the work he came to do, but that they 
were improper; and. if they were im- 
proper for his work, in ſetting his exam- 
ple before us, they muſt, at leaſt they 


may, be improper for our work, in the 


imitation of that example : if fo, what 
reaſon for glorying in the good things of 
this life? unleſs, what is too much the 
caſe, thoſe who enjoy them be indifferent 
about Chriſt and his example; if they 
are not, they muſt bluſh to glory in their 
ſplendid ſuits of apartments, when they 
reflect that Chriſt had not where to lay 
his head. As, on the other hand, thoſe 
who are in poor condition, will comfort 
themſelves, at leaſt will not complain, 
when they reflect, that they are ſitting 
on the ſame bench with their Saviour. 

Chriſt's contempt of the world is cer- 
tainly a leſſon well worthy our attention, 
whatever good things of it be ſet before 
us. We ſee Chriſt in his mean condition 
plainly pointing out to us, that the things 
about us here, whatever they are, are not 
thoſe which call for our principal atten- 
tion; the favour, the preſence of God, 
and the glories of heaven, are our happi- 
neſs,: to this Chriſt points out, when he 
himielf rejected the good things of this 
world; for, had they been our real hap- 
pineſs, Chriſt, who came on purpoſe to 
lead us the way to our real happineſs, 
would not have rejected them, and, by ſo 
doing, have led us from them. 5 
| 15 
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This leſſon for a contempt of the 
world, which is ſo neceſſary, is not dif- 
ficult, if we would but think; but men 
are ſo employed in gratifying the ſenſes, 
that, for a time, they will not think ; and 
afterwards, perhaps, they cannot, or they 
dare not, think. By thinking, I mean 
thinking on what 1s to be our true hap- 
pineſs, and on its eternal duration; and 
how ſhort, as well as how falſe, 1s the 
happineſs, if we will call it ſo, which this 
world, even with the very beſt enjoy- 
ments it has, can furniſh out for us. 
Chriſt rejected them; and if we cannot 
reject them with that ſuperiority with 
which Chriſt rejected them, at leaſt let us 
take good heed, if we value true and eter- 
nal happineſs, that we do not ſet our af- 
fections on them, that we be not enſlaved 
by them. 

In his mean condition, Chriſt had no- 
thing to do with what are called the plea- 
ſures of life; they belong, not, indeed, 
to that path of life which he choſe to 


walk in; but had they belonged to his 


own work, or had they belonged to the 
true happineſs of thoſe he came to ſave, 
he would have been where they might be 
had. Can the men of pleaſure think of 
this without ſuſpecting, whether a pur- 
ſuit after the pleaſures of life, as it does 
not belong to their true happineſs, may 


not be a hindrance to it? I ſpeak not of 


thoſe, in whom the pleaſures of life have 
deſtroyed all ſenſe of religion ; they are 
out of the queſtion; and, I truſt, out of 


hearing; but can any. of us, who have a 


regard for religion, and both wiſh and 


_ endeavour to be directed by it, when we 


look at Chriſt's manner of life and our 
own, whilſt we are in eager purſuit after 
worldly pleaſures; can we, I ſay, forbear 
aſking ourſelves—Am I imitating Chriſt? 


Much, I own, may be ſaid in plea of in- 


nocent pleaſures; but not enough to 
overthrow this truth, which is founded 
on our Saviour's example, and on our 
own experience, that worldly pleaſures 
are not the proper object of a Chriſtian's 
deſire; and that, in proportion as they 
are purſued, they muſt, in a greater or 


leſs degree, hinder our purſuit after what 


18 ſo. 


4. Laſtly, We may obſerve, that 
Chriſt, in his mean condition, not only 
rejected the good things of the world, and 
had nothing to do with its pleaſures, but 
endured its affronts and reproaches; and 
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thereby hath ſet us a leſſon of patience, 
as well as of humility. Theſe are ſiſter 
virtues, which ever walk hand-in-hand 
through life, to ſoften and ſubdue the 
evils of it; and happy are they who en- 
tertain theſe gueits; but we cannot en- 
tertain the one without the other. If we 
would have patience, we mult have hu- 
mility; and if we have not humility, it is 
becauſe we have not patience. A want 
of this virtue has evils of its own, and 
heightens thoſe it meets; and we ma 
well be thankful to Chriſt, who hath given 
us ſo ſtriking an example of ſo neceſſary 
a virtue, thereby ſhewing us, how we 
ſhould practiſe it, at the tame time that 
he makes it our duty. LN”. 
When we reflect on the treatment 
Chriſt met with from his townſmen 
of Nazareth, who. reviled him for his 
preaching, and were ready to throw him 
headlong from a precipice, we have hard- 
ly patience to read, what he had the pa- 
tience to bear. Chriſt withdrew himielf 
from the affront, without reſentment.— 
Hence we learn how to ſet by, what 
meets us in every path of human life, in- 
gratitude and infolence ; and whoever 
cannot bear both with patience, is likely 
to have a troubleſome paſſage through 
life; and derives no other benefit from 
his impatience, than that it naturally 
tends to ſhorten his paſſage. | 
The patience of Chriſt, under the na- 
tural inconveniencies belonging to a mean 
condition, ſhewed itſelf, not merely in 
bearing them; for his diſciples bore them 
too; but in his voluntarily undergoing 
them, and bearing them, when he had it 
conſtantly in his power to relieve himſelf ; 
and is a Circumſtance in Chriſt's conduct, 
which ſhould make us aſhamed of our 
own, when we refuſe to put ourſelves to 
ſmall, or even great, inconveniencies for 
the aſſiſtance of others: as his patience 
under the barbarous treatment he met 
with from the Jews, and the death he 
ſuffered on the cr6is, is a leſſon, wrote in 
the ſtrongeſt characters on the Chriſtian 
mind, for our patience in bearing the ſe- 
vereſt afflictions; when we reflect, that 
we are then drinking of the ſame cup, of 
which Chriſt himſelf drank ſo largely for 
our ſalvation, | | ; 
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SERMON III. 
On Diſſimulation. 


ROM. xi. 9. 
Let love be without diſſimulation. 


Auvrvar love of each other is a princi- 
ple as neceſſary as it is amiable; with- 
out which, thoſe duties of ſociety, which 
we can claim of each other, will loſe much 


of their merit, and thoſe which we can 
better wiſh for than demand, will loſe all 


the ſtrength that ſupports them ; for to 
be juſt and honeſt only upon the principle 
of ſelf-love, makes men at beſt but in- 
offeniive members of ſociety ;z and, if it 
faves them from the hatred, hardly pro- 
cures them the eſteem of others ; but the 
amiable and voluntary duties of humanity 
and benevolence are quite impracticable, 
where we feel not a love of others to di- 
rect and to ſupport them. 7 5 

This principle belongs to our natural 
conſtitution, nor can we diſclaim it with- 
out forfeiting our character as men; but 
it is more particularly our duty as Chriſ- 
tians, nor can we diſclaim it, without 
forfeiting our title to the kingdom of 
Chriſt, | | 

But though we dare not diſclaim this 
principle, we may diſſembie it; and the 
Apoſtle's advice in my te.ct, contains a 
diſſuaſive from this practice; though, 
like many other topics of Chriſtian ad- 


vice, it hardly ſuits the prevailing taſte 


and temper of mankind. 

Diſſimulation is the firſt leſſon we 
learn; and, as the world goes, the man 
who has no diſſimulation, ought to have 
no buſineſs here. We ſee it take pofſeſ— 


ſion of the heart, as early as nature and 


reaſon can begin to plant any ſentiments 


on which it may employ itſelf; but we 


are ſo well pleaſed with the diſcovery of 
reaſon in the young breaſt, that we take 


no diſtaſte at the miſapplication of it; and, 


when we conſider them as ſtepping forth 
into mankind, we are hardly inclined to 
diſarm them of a weapon ſo neceſſary for 
their defence. With this encouragement, 
diſſimulation grows up with our natural 
faculties, and imperceptibly inſinuates it- 
ſelf into the moſt valuable parts of our 
behaviour; and, from being indulged in 
little matters, claims the management of 
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greater. There is ſcarce a character in 
life in which it is not to be found; but we 
dignify it with the name of Prudence 
and, perſuading ourſelves it is a virtue, 


we think the cultivation of it both necef. 


ſary and commendable. | 

But, whatever we may think fit to call 
it, diſſimulation is truly a moral vice; and, 
whatever pretences may be raiſed to ſhew 
its expediency, there can be none 
brought to juſtify it. It is true, men 
will often make a miſchievous uſe of the 
ſincerity they find in others, and by that 
means lay hard inconveniencies upan the 
open practice of it; but whoever con- 
cludes from hence, that diſſimulation is 
juſtified, holds forth this maxim—that 
whatever 1s expedient 1s morally right ; 
a maxim which will reach farther than 
the defence of diſſimulation, even :0 the 
defence of the greateſt crimes that can 
be committed. If honeſty be a moral 
virtue, diſſimulation muſt be a moral 
vice; nor can the frequency of its prac. 
tice, or the greateſt advantages ariſing 
from it, ever alter its nature: much 
leſs can we make it a virtue, merely by 
calling it one. 

This vice, then, of our nature, thus eſla- 
bliſhed and encouraged, ſpreads its influ. 
ence over every virtue which belongs to 
ſociety ; and as the love we owe to others 
is our beſt title to their eſteem, and to 
the benefits attending it, it immediately 
ſeizes that for its object, and goes to 
work with great alacrity and with too 
much ſucceſs, 

Difſembled love aſſumes as great a va- 
riety of ſhapes, as real love has offices 
belonging to it. It affects courteſy and 
eſteem, both which are reaſonable and 
uſeful duties, when fincerely and properly 
applied; but when falſely pretended, or 
improperly applied, they become odious 
and miſchievous: in the former caſe, 
they are a ſuitable reward and encourage- 
ment of good actions; in the latter, they 
too often lead men into weak, if not 
wicked ones, by humouring either their 
vanity or their vices. Honeſt love ob- 
ſerves a reaſonable meaſure and juſt pro- 
priety in the courteſy and efteem which 
it expreſſes, without which obſervance 
every duty loſes its merit. The courtely 
which gives what is due, and in the man- 
ner it is due, gains as well as beſtows 
eſteem; but when immoderately or im- 
properly paid, it does neither: NS 
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ſows no eſteem; for when men are pro- 
fuſely loaded with more courteſy than 
they can think juſtly belongs to them, 
they will ſuſpect the ſincerity even of that 
which is their due : nor does it gain 
eſteem; for under the ſuſpicion, that 
the courteſy which is paid wants ſincerity, 
men are more inclined to take diſtaſte at 
it, than they are to think him a friend 
who pays it. Difſembled love tranſ- 
greſſes both againſt meaſure and pro- 
priety, in the courteſy and eſteem it pre- 
tends to ſhew; upon this maxim that 
all men are uneaſy at receiving leſs re- 

ect than they think is due to them; 
few think they receive more than is their 
due; and fewer ſtill are diſpleaſed, if 
they do think ſo. 

Hence ariſes flattery; a hurtful prac- 
tice, however pleaſant, either to him 
who receives it or to him who gives it. 
To feed men with more praiſe than they 
are ſenſible they deſerve, entices them 
to be leſs careful in making true merit 
their title to it; it is like being paid our 
wages before we do our work, and is as 
likely to make us idle. It requires nice 
judgment to feed men properly with 
commendation ; a weak mind will be 
ſurfeited with even a moderate ſhare of it, 


and ſome will better bear the diſgrace 


which they have not deſerved, than they 
will the praiſe that is their due. In 
ſhort, praiſe is the ſupport of merit, as 


food is the ſupport of life; and the ſame 


care is neceſſary in the diſtribution of 
both, elſe we ſurfeit the merit we ſhould 
encourage, and deſtroy the life we ſnould 
ſupport. 

Nor is the miſchief of flattery confined 
to him who is the object of it: 1: is re- 
flected back on him who gives it. For 
he who laviſhly and indiſcriminately be- 
ſtows that commendation which is due 
only to merit, ſhews himſelf no friend to 
the latter; and, in being accuſtomed to 
ſet aſide its authority in diſtributing his 
850 of other men's actions, is naturally 
etrayed to ſet it aſide in conducting his 
own, and will be apt to expect he may 
acquire praiſe at the ſame eaſy rate at 
which he beſtows it, without deſerving 
It. | 

But the worſt miſchief in flattery 1s, 
that it not only ſurfeits the virtues, but 
encourages the vices and follies of others; 
not content with loading men's virtues 
with more praiſe than they can carry, it 
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ſoftens their vices, and makes them a 

pear leſs odious than they really are. The 
flatterer's aim is to pleaſe the perſon he 
is addreſſing, and therefore he will uſe 
any means agreeable to that end; and 
the vices and follies of men, when art- 
fully handled, may be the ſureſt means 
of procuring their favour, becauſe a com- 


mendation of their virtues is felt only as 


the payment of what is due; but a miti- 
gation of their follies is felt as an indul- 
gence : the former will either find their 
own way to applauſe, or will be con- 
tented without it; but the latter want aſ- 
ſiſtance to countenance them: and ho- 
ever removes the ſhame and uneaſineſs 
attending folly, which is the flatterer's 
aim, very ſtrongly beſpeaks the favour 
of thoſe to whom it belongs. 

Theſe miſchiefs, then, diſſembled love 
works in the common offices of civility; 
but it is then moſt hurtſul, when it creeps 
into the ſacred offices of friendſhip ; theſe 
are of greater importance, and we feel 
ourſelves much more ſenſibly hurt by 
falſe friendſhip, than by unmeaning ci- 
vilities or ſervile flattery. | 
It is on friendſhip we depend for a 
ſupply of that mutual aſſiſtance, which we 
want in purſuing and maintaining our 
happinels. Man, confidered as an indi- 
vidual, is an indigent helpleſs creature, 
nor can he put forth a hand to reach his 


ſhare of natural good, without the aid 


and concurrence of his fellow-creatures, 
This is not ſo properly a defect in our 


_ conſtitution, as it is a circumſtance, which 


adapts us to the condition in which our 
Creator hath thought fit to place us; 


who, intending us for ſociety, that we 


might be dear to each other, has made 


us uſeful to each other; and, after order- 
ing that we ſhould ſeck our natural hap- 
pineſs by a mutual afliſtance, has ſuitably 
adapted us with ſuch affections as ma 
lead us to give, and to deſerve, that af. 
ſiſtance. | 
Friendſhip, then, is a natural human af. 
fection, and, as ſuch, muſt be an univer- 
ſal one; and yet, if we look into man- 
kind, we may perhaps be inclined to 
think it is not ſo, and that there is too 
much reaſon to complain at the want of 
it: but we are to remember, that man 
may miſapply the natural affections Which 
God hath implanted in him; and there- 
fore, a want of the ſuitable effect, Which 
any affection ſhould produce in any par- 
ticular 
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ticular inſtance, does not prove the ab- 
ſolute want of that affection, which may 
exert itſelf on other more 1mproper ob- 
jets, which a depraved judgment may 
recommend, inſtead of thoſe which reaſon 
and duty ſet before it. | | 
It is thus with the affections of love 


and friendſhip ; they are natural, and 


they are univerſal : no man is deſtitute of 
them, though too many mulapply them : 
perhaps there are few who are not 
chargeable with a want of them in ſome 
particular inſtances, were they are juſtly 
due. The miſchief lies here—our affec- 
tions are not ſo obedient to the direction 
of reaſon as they ought to be; ſo far 
from it, that they often conſpire together 
to throw reaſon from her juſt monarchy, 
and to ſet up a republican government of 
their own, in which each paſſion takes 
its turn, in claiming a privilege of Iead- 
ing the reſt; hence it is, that, inſtead 
of ſeeing the ſeveral affections produce 
their ſuitable effects, by being employed 
on their proper objects, we ſee them pro- 


duce nothing but miſchief, by being miſ- 


employed; and even the amiable affec- 
tions of love and friendthip, hke the ho- 


neſt members of a diſordered polity, are 


overborne in the ſtream of confuſion, and 
are thrown on objects, which, in a re- 
gular government, they would have 
avoided, | | 

Friendſhip, then, is a natural and uni- 


verſal affection; and, conſequently, it 


will be an eaſy matter to counterfeit it 


in particular inſtances; for, as there is 


ſcarce any man but what really feels it in 
ſome inſtances, ſo he will thence be qua- 
lified for diſſembling it in many other in- 
ſtances, where he finds occaſion, though 
he feels no ſenſe of it. And, as it 1s eaſy 
to counterfeit friend{hip, ſo it muſt be 
highly miſchievous to do it; for what is 


intended for the beſt purpoſes, by abuſe, 


becomes productive of the worlt ; and, 
if the uſe of friendſhip be directed to pro- 
mote the happineſs of mankind, the abuſe 
of it muſt be followed by unhappineſs and 
diſorder. | 
Diſſembled friendſhip traftics for the 
ſervices of others, without giving any in 
return, and beguiles men to traſt their 
happineſs in our hands for the improve- 
ment of it, when we are diſpoſed to neg- 
le, if not abuſe, ſach truſt. There need 
not more be ſaid by way of charge againſt 
this practice; and that this is not t09 


employments of diſſembled 


purpoſe 1s better ſerved by ſoothing, than 


they dreſs out numbers with their pro- 
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much, will appear from conſidering the 
friendſhip, 


an the motives which ſupport them, 


SERMON ny. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


Rom. Xu. g. 
Let love be without diſſimulation. 


J. Ir is one employment of diſſe 
friendſhip, to be laviſh in IF 
ſervices, without any thought or deſign 
of putting them in execution; and one 
motive which ſupports this ſort of prac- 
tice is vanity. | = 
It is making ourſelves conſiderable, to 
have others expect what may promote 
their happineſs from our hands. We are 
naturally fond of ſuperiority, and of. hav- 
ing others dependent upon us; and this 


by ſatisfying the expectations they may 
have from us: the ſoothing their hopes 
keeps them our ſlaves; but ſatisfying them, 
makes them their own matters, if not our; 
too. A generous . breaſt, indeed, feels 
pleaſure in gratifying the expectations of 
others ; but it is pain and jealouſy to the 
ſelfiſh heart, which is well pleaſed to ſee 
others pine for what they want, but is 
alarmed to ſee them gratified. 

This ſort of vanity, which feeds upon 
the diſappointment and dependence of 
others, 1s very apt to divert, as well as 
feed, itſelf at their expence. Outward 
profeſſions are as fit for one as they are 
for another : and, where there is no prin- 
ciple of fincerity in thoſe who make them, 
which fixes them to one, no remorſe i; 
felt in giving the ſame to another. Thus 


miſes, and ſmile to ſee them miſtake 
their livery for finery. 
We uſually find men of this diſpoſition 
among thoſe, who are already furniſhed 
with a competent, if not an affluent, ſhare 
of what the world calls happineſs. Are 
they then too much employed in the en- 
joy ment of their own good, to be really 
ſolicitous in advancing the good of others? 
or do they aim only at bribing the enmity 
of the world by fair profeſſions, not 
caring to purchaſe its friendſhip by real 
ſervices ? But, ſurely, it is a weak heart, 
that cannot ſtep forth from its own enjoy- 
ments, 
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ments, to aſſiſt the happineſs of others; 
and as weak a judgment, that leads men 
to think themſelves ſecure, by tying up 
the enmity of the world, when there is 
no condition but what feels, and may 
want, the benefit of an active friendſhip 
from it. The happieſt condition is pre- 
carious 3 and thoſe only ſtand the longeſt, 
which are the laſt aſſaulted by adverſity. 
A prudent man in the beſt ſtate, wall 
make proviſion for the worſt ; and, whillt 
he has it in his power- to purchaſe real 
efteem from mankind by real ſervices, 
will lay up a ſtore of friendſhip, againft 
a time when he may want it. As for 
| thoſe who would purchaſe the friendſhip, 
or at leaſt would bribe the enmity, of the 
world, by fair profeſſions only, the beſt 
that can be ſaid of their bargain is, they 
pay a trifle, and they purchaſe one: 
mere profeſſion of ſriendſhip will purchaſe 
only mere profeſſion of eſteem ; the real 
eſteem of the heart can never riſe tothank 
the unmeaning friendſhip of the tongue. 
II. There is another employment, in 
which diſſembled friendſhip is engaged, 
when it leads us to an execution of our 
profeſſions, but no further, and with no 
other view, than the anſwering ſome ends 
of our own. | 
Men of this turn may do real ſervices, 
but they fall ſnort of the character of true 
friends, becauſe they act not upon the 
principle of fnendſhip; they do not, fo 
properly, ſerve another, as make uſe of 
another's good to ſerve themſclves. Not 


that it is wu ſo to do ;—to make our- 


ſelves happy, by making others ſo; —it is 
the general condition of our nature ; and 
we are put in each other's way for that 
purpoſe, to be mutually uſed as inſtru- 
ments in promoting each other's good. 
But the blame Hes here—when the prin- 
ciple that leads us to do good to others is 
no other than a deſire of ſerving our- 
ſelves, for then what we do is an action, 
not of friendſhip, but of prudence. The 


love of our friend, and the love of our- 


| ſelves, are affections as diſtinct as the ob- 

jects on which they are employed; and 
though they may often operate together, 

yet they are diſtinguiſhable, and that by 
the end at which they aim. The love of 
our friend diſtinguiſhes itſelf by our aim- 
Ing at his good, as its ultimate end ; but 
when we carry our views farther, and 
only take in his good, as ſubſervient to 
our own, it is plainly the love of ourſelves 
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that influences the action, and the good 
we do another is no more than an acci- 
dent that falls ind our way. | 
It may be no eaſy matter to guard 
againſt this ſort of diſſimulation, and it 
may perhaps ſeem too ſtrict a remark 
upon it. We mutt form our judgments 
by che actions of men, and cannot always 
look far enough to ſee the real inward 
principle which conducts them; we there- 
fore muſt allow him to be a true friend, 
who claims that title upon real ſervices, 
whatever may be the unknown motive 
on which he did them. There is no con- 
tradicting this — and yet there is this miſ- 
chief ariſing from it, that, ſo long as we 
know the general neceſſity which man- 
kind are under of judging by this rule, 
we are apt to grow careleſs of acting by 
any other, and, as improper motives of 
action cannot well be diſcerned, we grow 
leis folicitous for acting upon proper 
ones. | 
Would we impartially conſult our own 
ſentiments, in the diſcharge of many du- 


ties of friendſhip, we might find reaſon. 


to own, that there are actions, which we 
are well content to hear ranked under 
that ſacred title, winch yet do not pro- 


perly deſerve it; and if we ſeriouſly pur- 


ſue the reflection, we muſt be ſenſible, 
that the blindneſs of others in giving us 
a character we do not deſerve, docs us 
as much miſchief as it does us honour : 
ſuch ſucceſs encourages the growth of a 
ſelfiſh principle, which 1s naturally lux- 
uriant: a ſucceſsful practice in ſerving 
our own intereſt, carried on under the 
reputation of ſerving our friends, may in 
time make us too fond of the former, to 
pay any regard to the other: when we 
have long made 1t a rule to promote the 
good of others, only as an inftrument in 
promoting our own, we may in time as 
readily promote their miſchief, when we 


ſee it conducive to the fame favourite 


end.—This leads me to, 

III. A third employment, in which 
diſſembled friendſhip is engaged, when, 
under the proſeſſion of advancing the 
good of others, men make uſe of the 
means and confidence repoſed in them for 
a contrary purpoſe, and work the miſchief 
of others by thoſe ſteps, through which 
they pretend to lead them to their ad- 
vantage. | | | 
It is a ſufficient reproach to our nature 
as men, and to our condition as Chriſtt- 
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ans, to contrive the unhappineſs of others 
by any means ; but it is a much higher 
reproach to both, when our contrivances 
are ſo laid, as to make others the inſtru- 
ments of their own miſchief. 

By whatever fatality it comes about, 
we are always better guarded againſt 
others, than we are againſt ourſelves; 
and the caution which leads us to ſuſpect 
others, is generally attended with a con- 
fidence which betrays us to ourſelves. 

In conſequence of this general foible 
in our judgment, it will be a general rule 
with thoſe who intend us miſchief, to 

rofeſs themſelves our friends; becauſe 
» this means they get poſſeſſion of us; 
we put ourſelves in their keeping ; and 
if we were not inclined to ſuſpect our own 
conduct before, we are leſs likely to ſuſ- 
pect it now, when we have perſuaded 
ourſelves that we are under the protec- 
tion of another, of whoſe judgment we 
entertain perhaps a better opinion than 
we have of our own. Every one ſees the 
advantage which the falſe friend has from 
this important truſt, In this ſituation we 
miſtake his judgment for our own, and 
think we only give cur own withes birth 
when we give approbation to his propo- 
ſals; and, whilſt we are fondly perſuaded 
that we think and a& in him, we are not 
very likely to cenſure or ſuſpect what he 
directs. This ſituation neceſſarily makes 
us an eaſy prey; and, as it makes him an 
eaſy ſpoiler, ſo it makes him a cruel one; 
for what can excuſe him in the charac- 
ter of a man, who makes another unde- 
ſervedly miſerable ? Or what can ſave his 
character as a Chriſtian, who returns the 
baſeft ſort of enmity for friendilup ? 

To conclude Friendſhip is a ſacred 

oft, in which (if I may be allowed the 
bold expreſſion) God dignihes man with 
his vicegerency. Whoever feels it in his 
power to be a friend to otbers, may look 
upon himſelf as honoured with a commiſ- 
ſion from God, to co-operate with him 
in his general deiign of doing good ; nor 
are ſuch abilities of being? a friend to 
others greater marks of favour and ho- 
nour, than they are directions of duty; 
and when we are called to give an ac- 
count of our commiſſion, we ſhall fall 
under the character of unthrifty ſtewards, 
if, like the talent in the napkin, we re- 
turn them unemployed. LES 

But under what character ſhall we fall, 
if we return them much abuſed ? If thoſe 
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means, which God hath lent us for the 
aſſiſtance and ſervice of others, be em. 
ployed, not only for promoting our own 
wrong ends, but for diſappointing the 
reaſonable ends of others ? 

So reputable as is the poſt of friendſhip, 
it is no wonder, that many are deſirous of 
being ranked in it, who are not qualified 
to fill it; but, ſo ſacred as is the poſt of 
friendſhip, it is matter of wonder (of con- 
cern at leaſt) that thoſe who are called up 
to it, and are qualified to fill it, ſhould 
with ſo mach ence deſert or proſti- 
tute 1t—that they ſhould ſo eaſily ſatisfy 
themſelves with an unmeaning barren 
profeſſion of it, or, without remorſe, al. 


low themſelves in a ſelfiſh diſhonourable 


practice of it — that they ſhould fo cru- 
elly, as well as profanely, miſapply the 
ſacred poſt they are in, by inviting others 
to truſt the means of their happineſs in 
their hands for its improvement, when 
they are not only not diſpoſed to apply 
them, but are induſtrious to abuſe and 
miſapply them. Men know not how to 
guard themſelves againſt ſuch enemies to 
God and to mankind, till their miſchief, 
perhaps their ruin, makes them feel their 
miſtake. So long as the heart of man 
lies buried from the eye of man, we muſt 
run a hazard with each other, and venture 
our happineſs in each other's hands; but 
the neceſſity of this conduct aggravates 
tae guilt of thoſe, who are diſpoſed to 
betray us by it. To make the neceſſary 
behaviour of another the means of any 
inconvenience to him, is baſe and un- 
generous, even in the lighteſt matters; 
but where friendſhip is concerned, and 
ſuch happineſs as this world can afford us 
15 depending, it is unmanly, it 1s un- 
chriſtian. God knows, the happineſs 
which this world can afford us, is poor 
enough at beſt, even after all the aſſiſtance 
we can give each other for procuring and 
maintaining it; —ſurely, then, we ſhould 
not contrive to make it ſtill more imper- 
fect, by laying treachery and malice in 
each other's way, to diſturb and to de- 
ſtroy the little enjoyment allotted us here 
below. : | 

Let the falſe friend, if he can, con- 
ſider this. If his heart be open to any 
thing beſides his own intereſt, let him 
look around him on the miſchief he is do- 


ing others, and be aſhamed ; or, if his 


heart will admit no conſideration, but 


what leads to his own intereſt, let hum 
| | | | look 


look forward, on the miſchief he is doing 
himſelf, and be affrightened. Let him 
ſeriouſly conſider, whether the diſappoint- 
ments and unhappineſs of others, in which 
he ſports himſelf, on which he fattens 
here, are circumſtances that will ſecure 
him his own happineſs hereafter ; or, 

whether it be not reaſonable to ſuſpeQ, if 


there be a God who judgeth the earth, 


that the treacherous wiles he lays for 
others may at laſt enſnare himſelf ; that 
the ſmooth ſpeeches, by which he be- 
guiles his neighbour, may be heavily re- 
paid with a dreadful ſentence againſt him- 
ſelf, from an angry, but righteous judge; 
and, that every inſtance of miſchief, 
which he works for the innocent here, 
may recoil upon himſelf, a d fink him 
deeper in his own deſtruction hereafter, 


SERMON V. 


mY 


Duty of applying our worldly Ad- 


vantages for tbe good of Others. 


Luxe, xvi. 8, 9. 


The Lord commended the unjuſt ſteward, becauſe 
he had done wiſely: for the children of this 
world are, in their generation, wiſer than the 
children of light. And ] ſay unto you, Make 

to yourſelves friends of the mammon of un- 
righteouſneſs; that when ye fail, they may re- 
ceive you into everlaſting habitations. 


12 intent of this advice is to direct us 
ſo to apply our preſent worldly ad- 


vantages, that we may make them pro- 


ductive of greater advantages hereafter. 
The form of expreſſion made uſe of in 

this advice, ſeems to confine it principally 

to the management of riches; which, 


with great propriety, may, for many rea- 


ſons, be ſtyled, the mammon of unrighte- 
orjnefs, or falſe mammon : but, though 
the manner of expreſſion be particular, the 
ſenſe of the advice is general, and reaches 
to every worldly advantage we enjoy; 
the leaſt of which, by a proper applica- 
tion, may be made productive of greater 
advantages hereafter, 

This world ſets before us our work, 
the next ſets before us our reward : and 
all the benefits of life are entruſted with 
us, to be managed for the honour of God, 
and for our own and others happineſs. 

We are every day liable to be remov- 
ed from this truſt ; and therefore ſhould, 
every day, employ it to the beſt advan- 
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tage. If we are not always liable to be 
removed for miſmanagement, yet the 
condition of our nature makes the con- 
tinuance of our truſt precarious. | 

We diſcharge our truſt in the benefits 
of life, when we do all the good we are 
able in our reſpective ſtations. : 4 
The abilities of doing good in human 
life are various; nor is any man ſo ſcanti- 
ly furnithed with them, but he is capable 
of doing ſome good, if he be placed 
within reach of a proper object. It is 
therefore a leſſon of univerſal extem - to 
be doing good. 8 N 

The mere corporal abilities of man 
qualify him for this work, and we may do 


* 
* 


good by the labour of our hands. 

The intellectual abilities of the mind 
raiſe us to higher offices of ſervice, and 
> us for doing good in a more exten- 
ve manner, by the exerciſe of ingenuity 
and wiſdom, | 

External abilities will ſet us at work in 
doing good, Among theſe, what princi- 
pally furniſhes us with opportunities of 
doing good, is wealth, From hence, as 


from their root, ariſe all other external 


abilities in life; and even natural and in- 
tellectual abilities, though they do not 
ſpring from hence as irom a root, will 
require it as an aſſiſtance and ſupport. 
How to make a right uſe of wealth, is 
no problem in theory; but it is ſomewhat 
hard to be reduced to practice. The 
temptations for abuſing it encreaſe with 
the enlargement of it, and the more we 
have, the leſs we know what to do 
with it. | : 
The miſer makes himſelf a ſlave to 
that which is given him to command : he 
ſacrifices his public virtues to get at his 
wealth, and his private ones to keep it. 
Inſtead of making himſelf friends here- 
after, by the uſe of his mammon, he 
makes himſelf enemies, even here, by the 
abuſe of it: for, it is an abuſe of wealth 
to make no uſe of it, as well as to make 


a bad one; ſince either method runs con- 


trary to the true deſign with which it is 
g1ven us. 25 : 

The profligate takes the other ex- 
treme; and, as the former makes him- 
ſelf a ſlave to his wealth, ſo this makes 


his wealth a ſlave to his luſts and paſſions. 


'The one adores what he ſhould command, 


the other tyrannizes over what he ſhould _ 


make his friend ; and, by ſetting it upon 
the worſt ſervices, makes it incapable of 
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aſſiſting him in the beſt. Both theſe ſort 


of men, by abuſing the means they have of 
making themſelves reſpected here, and 
happy hereafter, live in contempt, and 
die without hope. 1 
Within theſe two extremes, then, we 
muſt look for thoſe who uſe wealth with 


propriety and to the beſt advantage. Vet 


the ſearch may be more troubleſome than 
ſucceſsful, | | 
Even in this part of mankind, licen- 
tiouſneſs will lead great numbers to miſ- 
apply the abilities they have from their 
wealth ; who, though they have prudence 
enough to ſtop its encroachments upon 
their neceſſary ſubſtance, yet let it run 
away with the ſuperfluities of it; ſuch are 
ready to aſſume commendation in their 


conduct. Yet, why? Their care of 


their neceſſary ſubſtance is, indeed, a 
diſcharge of one duty; and is ſo far com- 


mendable, as it ſhews a proper regard 


for their own and their ſamily's welfare; 
but there remains another duty, of equal 


obligation which is, aſter taking care of 


ourſelves, to take care of others. 'This 
duty is loſt in a licentious application of 
'our abundance ; which is given us for the 


benefit of others, and is abuſed when 


"otherwiſe directed. It is by aflifting the 


happineſs of others, that we mult pro- 
mote our own; and he falls ſhort of the 


point to which our Saviour's advice directs 


us, of making friends by this world's 


mammon, who only ſecures a preſent 


welfare, but diſſipates the means by which 
he ſhould ſecure a future one. 


Beſides licentiouſneſs, pride exerts a 
great ſway in the diſpoſal of our ſuperflui- 


ties; and this principle works with the 
greater effect, as it often works protected 
5 the grave authority of worldly pru- 

dence. Pride will ſtamp a neceſſity upon 
ſeveral parts of our conduct, and under 
the title and authority of worldly pru- 


dence, will lead us to diipute the direc- 
tions of ſpiritual economy, and to be 


more ſolicitous for carrying an imaginary 
importance here, than for eſtabliſhing a 
ſubſtantial intereſt hereafter. 


Pride aſſumes a wider ſway in the 


management of our ſuperfluities, and 
looks farther in the diſpoſal of them, than 


licentiouſneſs does. He who is directed 


by licentiouſneſs in the uſe of his ſuper- 
fluities, looks no farther than himſelf; but 
| ae will look down into poſterity, and 


irect its aim to an imaginary object of 


gratification, No man, I hope, is anxious 


\ 
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for having his heirs as vicious as bimſelf 
but many are too anxious for having 
them as iplendid. On this principle, ſu- 
perfluities are hoarded up for the abuſe of 
thoſe who are yet unborn; and, when we 
have already as much as becomes our 
ſtation, with as much beſides as our 
own pride can diſpenſe with, the ſuper. 
Auity 1s ſtill withheld from its proper aſe, 
and we turn our backs upon thoſe oppor. 
tunities for doing good with it which 
Providence ſets before us, that we ma 
ſupport and feed the pride of future heirs. 
As we have learnt to call this fort of 


conduct railing or ennobling a family, ſo 


it paſſes with approbation. But, where 


1s the prudence, in reſigning the means 


we have of doing good, into the hands of 
thoſe who may neglect or miſapply them ? 
When God gives us more than we want, 

he always ſets before us the objects to 
which he intends the ſuperfluity ſhould be 
direQed : by a compliance with ſuch ap- 
pointment, we do God honour; we pro- 
cure ourſelves eſteem here, and a reward 
hereafter. We cannot bequeath theſe to 
our heirs. We cannot transfer to them 
our duties, and the advantages ariſing 
from the performance of them: they are 
our own, and we alone are anſwerable for 
a neglect of them. It ſhould ſeem there- 
fore enough, if a man leaves his heir as 
full means of doing his duty as he himſelf 
has had; and a good man may well ſay, 
with reſpect to his heir If he proves like 

me, the ſame eſtate which has ſupported 
me, will ſupport him; and, if he proves 
otherwiſe, there is no reaſon that I ſhould 
feed and promote his licentiouſneſs at my 
expence. It 1s certainly too much, when 
he ſacrifices his own duty, and the advan- 
tages ariſing from it, only to put his heir 


in a way of neglecting his likewiſe. 


If we look into the common event of 
theſe over. zealous proviſions for future 
heirs, we ſhall hardly find it deſerving 
the character even of worldly prudence. 
We ſee families ſink faſter than they riſe; 
and, what was intended for their ſtrength 
and honour, proves their ſhame and de- 
ſtruction. It is a circumſtance obſervable 
in the politic as well as the natural con- 
ſtitution of men, that it is made with 2 
certain degree of ftrength, adapted to 
the ſervices it is intended for. Both may 
be overloaded : and we frequently {ee 
men ſinking under a weight of wealth, 
which their anceſtors have heaped upon 
them, who might have carried their own 

acquire- 
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jrements with ſteadineſs and eſteem. 
kort-Fighted is man—and fo watchful 
is the eye and hand of Providence, he 
will not ſuffer his general bleſſings to be 
monopolized ; but, when, to aggrandize 
a name and family, we for a while en- 
groſs. the ſubſtance we ſhould diſpenſe 
about us, Providence over rules our pro- 
ject, withdraws us from our ſhining heaps, 
and ſcatters them in the next generation. 

Such conſiderations upon the diſpoſal 
of our ſuperfluities in a wrong way, 
ſhould direct us to a right metho of ap- 
plying them. Inſtead of making our- 
ſelves contemptible, if not hurtful, by 
conſuming them upon our luſts, or to in- 
dulge our pride, we ſhould make our- 
ſelves both uſeful and reſpected, by ſetting 
them out for the aſſiſtance and benefit of 
mankind. Inſtead of diſſipating our trea- 
ſures upon earth, or laying them up only 
to leave a name behind us, and to feed 
the moth or the profligate, we hai better 
apply them for procuring a name where 
we are going, whither our good deeds 
will fly before us, and will betpeak us an 
applauſe which ſhall continue, when even 
the gilded dirt of this periſhable globe 
ſhall be diſſolved. ITED | 

The opportunities of doing good are 
diſtributed through human life in ſuch 
variety, that it looks as if Providence 
would tempt men to the obſervance of 
this duty, by ſuiting the objects of bene- 
ficence to the different taſtes, as well as 
to the different abilities, belonging to us. 
Objects of beneficence meet us in every 
path of human life; and there 1s that 
propriety, that pleaſure, that advantage, 
in applying ourſelves to this duty, as moſt 
ſtrongly recommends it. ; 

1. As to the propriety of this duty.— 
Since God has not ſet all mankind on a 
level, but has diſtinguiſhed them one above 
another, in different ſtations, it is manifeſt 
what is the duty of man in the ſtation in 
which he is placed; that he does not 
ſtand in a high one, to intercept the be- 
nefits of Providence from thoſe beneath 
him, but to reach them down to ſach as 
ſtand too low to reach them for them- 
ſelves. Without this uſe of high ſtations 
(which the good man will make of them), 
they are not worth the acceptance of a 
wiſe one. He who is intruſted with ho- 
nour and wealth, carries a light for the 


benefit of thoſe behind him who have - 


none; but if he does not apply it to this 
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uſe, he only carries a light, to ſhew con- 


tempt and reproach where to ſtrike. 


2. The heart- felt pleaſure attending 
this duty will not admit deſcription. 


Thoſe who have not tried the practice of 


it, would not underſtard it; and thoſe- 


who have tried it, feel more than de- 
ſcription can ſet before them. The plea- 
ſure is ſuch, that we are often hurried in 
the purſuit of it, beyond the rules of pru- 


dence; and loſe the apprehenſion of our 


own miſchief, in our eager zeal for ano- 
ther's good. If, then, the pleaſure in 
doing good be ſuch as tempts us even to 
imprudence, it is certainly ſufficient to 


perſuade us to a prudent cultivation of it: 
for, ſurely, when we have looked round 


upon all the pleaſures which this world's 
contents can yield, when we have ſurvey- 
ed all the actions by which we can im- 
prove our own happineſs, we ſhall find 
none ſo effeQual as thoſe which promote 


the happineſs of others; nor is there any. 
thought which fills the ſoul with a more 


ſteady and pure delight, than that which 


tells us we are benefactors to mankind. 


3. Then, for the advantages ariſing 
from a diſcharge of this duty, they are 


ſuch as concern both this life and the 


next. ä | 

As to this life: beſides the obvious 
temporal advantages which flow from tha 
general love and eſtcem of mankind, a 
proper diſpoſal of our worldly abilities 
conduces much to our moral improvemer:t 
in virtue and religion. For it 1s our Sa- 
viour's own obſervation He avbo is faith= 


ful in that which is leaſt, is faithful alſo in 


much, If, therefore, ye have not been faith- 


ful in the unrighteous mammon, vho will 


commit to your truſt the true riches? He 
who applies his temporal abilities pro- 


perly, is not likely to miſapply his ſpi- 


ritual ones; and a natural itep towards 
our improvement under the latter, is to 
make a good uſe of the former ; for there 


is a cloſe connection between doing good 


and being good. The ſame diſpoſition 
which leads us to aſſiſt virtue in others, 


naturally leads us to cultivate it in our- 


ſelves; and, as every fingle act of bene- 


. ficence fills the ſoul with complacency, a 


conſtant habit of it will ſo compoſe and 
rectify the heart, as to make it fit for the 


impreſſion of every virtue that can adorn 


or can improve it. | 
As to the next life : our advantage is 
great and glorious, where, after having 
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been faithful in that which is another's, 


in that which could be no otherwiſe a be- 
nefit to ourſelves, than as we made it ſo 
to our ſellow- creatures, we ſhall be re- 
warded with that happineſs which ſhall be 
truly and eternally our own. This world, 
and all that we admire in it, ſhall fleet 
away ; and, hke the bird or arrow that 
flieth, leave not its track behind : nothing 
ſhall remain of all its wealth and ſplen- 
dor, but thoſe fair deeds which we have 
wiſely extracted from the uſe of them. 


Theſe, indeed, ſhall remain, and ſhall 
carry us to the gates of heaven, where 


unſpeakable joys ſhall be opened to our 
view: the teſtimony of thoſe who have 


ſhared our benevolence, ſhall plead for 


our admiſſion: the hearts which we have 
cheered under the heavy gloom of earth- 


ly affliction, ſhall ang our entrance on the 


regions of eternal bliſs ; and, in exchange 
for the glittering dirt we lent them here, 


\ ſhall point out our bright abode in 


heaven; where angels ſhall conduct us to 
the throne of mercy with joyful acclama- 
tions; and the Son of God receive us 
with this high applauſe—Well done, good 
and faithful ſervants, enter ye into the joy 
of your Lord. | | 


SERMON VI. 
On the Duty of religious Reflection. 


PSALM CXIX. 59. 


I thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto 
thy ſtatutes» 


| ＋* E Pſalmilt here, by his own example, 


recommends a duty well worth our 
notice and imitation—the duty of reli- 
gious reflection. 


The duty is not diſcharged by a mere 


general reflection that we are ſinners; 
which is but a momentary act of the mind, 
and is as ineffectual as it is tranſient. The 
moſt hardened ſinners often feel this reflec- 
tion forcing itſelf upon them; and their 


hardneſs lies in this, though they feel 


themſelves forced to think thus far, they 
will not chuſe to think any farther. 

The work of religious reflection is a 
work of more time; and, at firſt view, 


has very much the appearance of a diffi- 


cult, diſagreeable, and frightful work : 
for which reaſons we are very apt to de- 
cline undertaking it, or to faulter in our 
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execution of it: but the mor 
ourſelves afraid of this wt. be 
need 1s there for our ſetting about it ; for 
it is with our ſpiritual, as with our 
world] accounts, when men-are afraid 
to look into them, it is a ſure ſign the 
are bad. This leads many into diftreſ; : 
and, I fear, too many to the grave, 
without a ſuitable preparation for it; 'S 
in this, as well as in other important 
circumſtances, the children of this world 
are, in their generation, wiſer than thy 
children of light, Though many are 
ruined, through fear of looking into their 
accounts, yet we ſee more ſurmountin 
this fear, to ſave this temporal good, who 
yet ſubmit to 1t at the Wand of their 
eternal welfare. 

All the difficulty and diſagreeableneſ 
of this work ariſes from the neglect of it; 
we ſet about it late, and find it difficult 
and diſagreeable to look on days that are 
paſſed, becauſe we have neglected to 
look at them as they paſſed; as men, 
who A b to keep their current account; 
clear, find more difficulty in ſtating them 
at laſt. | 

Yet, notwithſtanding the apparent dif- 
ficulty or diſagreeableneſs of this work, 
reſolution and perſeverance will ſhew us 
comfort and rae ariſing from it, 
The Pſalmiſt ſhews us the general good 
effect ariſing from it I thought on my 
ways, and turned my feet unto thy ſtalutes. 

If this duty leads to a reformation of 


| life, wicked men have the ſtrongeſt 


reaſon to ſet about it; and when we find 
even the holy Pſalmiſt declaring himſelf 
the better for it, good men will not think 


_ themſelves unconcerned in it; for, though 


they may not want reformation, they may, 
however, want improvement, which is 


beſt procured by religious reflection, and 


is hardly to be procured without it. 


Under this double advantage then, of 
reforming the bad, and improving the 
good, the duty of religious reflection be- 
comes a general duty, and offers itſelf to 
the obſervation of all. 

The ſhort and only rule, in applying 
ourſelves to this duty, is what we find 
laid down to us in the firſt exhortation 
to the communion. It cannot be laid 
down in better words—that © we examine 
our lives and converſations by the rule of 
God's commandments; and wherein- 


| ſoever we ſhall perceive ourſelves to have 


offended, either by will, word, or deed, 
| there 
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there to bewail our own ſinfulneſs, and to 
confeſs ourſelves to Almighty God, with 
full purpoſe of amendment of,. life. 

In refleing on our paſt conduct, we 
are to look at that rule, which Chriſt hath 
given us to walk by; his precepts, his 
promiſes, his threatenings, as they are 
laid down to us in the Goſpel. This is 
the rule, by which Chrilt will judge us; 
and, therefore, it is the rule by which we 
ſhould examine and judge ourſelves. 

We ſhould not make the faſhion and 
judgment of the world the rule, by which 
we areto judge of our moral and religious 
conduct. The world excuſes many 
things, which Chriſt's Goſpel condemns ; 
and, whoever carries his reflections upon 
himſelf no farther that to inquire, how far 
he meets with the approbation or reproach 
of men, is not only ſhort, but may be very 
wrong in his reflections, and may be de- 
ceived to ſit down contented, not only 
without doing what he ought, but after 
doing what he ought not. 

In the work of religious reflection, 
our bulineſs with the world is not to con- 
ſider how we may be judged by it, but 
how we kave uſed it. The world is not 
our judge; it is not ſo much as the rule 
of our duty; it is but the means through 
Which we apply ourſelves to what 1s the 
true rule of our duty; and, by the right 
uſe of which, we may approve ourſelves 
| " * who is the true judge of our con- 
ct. ; 
The world has no more ability, than it 
has right, to judge us; it can only judge 
us by appearances, and upon compariton ; 
and this makes ſo many of us ſtudy to 
fave appearances, and to be content with 
the comparative merit of being better than 
ſome others about us; for it is natural tv 
guide our condud by the nature of the 
judgment we ſubmit to: from ſceing the 
world judge by appearances, we quickly 
learn to live by appearances; and thoſe 
who are loth to look beyond the judgment 
of the world, muſt be ſenſible how eaſily 
they may impoſe upon it; which is the 
very reaſon they are ſo ready to be deter- 
mined by it. But it may not be—there 
Is a higher judge, who will paſs a ſtricter 
Judgment on our behaviour, WhO get not 
4 man feeth ; but trieth the heart ; and 
who will approve or condemn us, not ac- 
cording as we are better or worſe than 
others, but according as we . Sor 
et 


lected or fulfilled the duty he hath 
before us. N | 
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In the work, therefore, of religious re- 
flection, we muſt turn our attention from 
the judgment of the world, with which. 
in this matter, we have nothing to do, 
and look into our own conſciences ; the 
judgment we meet with there, upon com- 
paring our conduct with our true rule of 
duty, may be worth our attention, as it is 
a foretaſte of the judgment we ſhall meet 
with hereafter. If our hearts condemn 
us in this examination, it will be of no 
weight or comfort to us, that the world 
acquits us; which, in many caſes, is ready 
to exact leſs of us than our duty requires, 
and where it does not, is moſt eafily de- 


Yet, in this inward ſearch of our own 
conſciences lies, perhaps, the worſt part of 
the difficulty. We are almoſt as ignorant 
of ourſelves as the world may be 1gnarant 
of ns. We are as ready to lower the de- 
mands of duty, as the world can be to 
indulge us init; and we are as buſy to 
deceive ourſelves, as we are to deceive 
the world about us. Theſe circumſtan- 
ces, then, in our condition, call for two 


very neceſſary things in the work of reli- 


gious reflection chey are diligence, and 
impartiality. | | 

We are ignorant of mary things in our 
paſt conduct. Some faults, as they may 
make but ſmall impreſſion when they are 
committed, are not laid up to be remem- 
bered ; others flay longer, but eſcape at 
laſt; and ſome there are, which the mind 
is induſtrious to turn out of its repoſitory 
—yet all muſt be provided for by ſerious 
repentance. This, therefore, calls for 
diligence in a ſurvey of our paſt conduct. 

Whoever ſets about this work, will 
find his ability in making à complete 
review of all his offences before God, and 
will have reaſon to cry out with the 
Pſalmiſt -% can tell how oft he _ 
fendeth? O cleanſe thou me from my 
ſecret faults. There will be occaſion, 
1 ſay, for this reflection and petition, 
even after the moſt diligent examination 


we can make of ourſelves ; which is a 


reaſon, not for diſcouraging our attempts, 
but for increaſing our diligence in the work; 
leſt, to the number of thoſe offences which 
we cannot recolle&, we add the much 
worſe number of others, which we will 
not recolle& ; in behalf of which we can- 
not, with any propriety, uſe the Pſalmiſt's 
petition, and aſk to be cleanſed from our 
ſecret faults; which may well be meant 
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of ſuch faults as we cannot find, but not 


of ſuch as we will not look for. 


The imperfection of our faculties will 
hide many of our ſins from our view; 
yet, upon a diligent inquiry, we ſhall 
find ourſelves able to recollect more than 
we care to look at: we ſhall find 
ourſelves able to recollect our more 
eminent and grievous tranſgreſſions ; theſe 
we are not ſo unable as we are unwilling 


to recollect.— Vet why unwilling ? The 


horror we feel on this occaſion, if we 
rightly conſider, lies not ſo much in enter- 


ing upon ſuch recollection, as in avoiding 
It; for there is no horror in recolle&- 


ing our paſt fins, whilſt it is yet in our 


power, whether they ſhall hurt us or not; 


and this is in our power, ſo long as we 
have opportunity of applying for pardon 


to the mercy of Chriſt, with true repent- 
ance and full purpoſe of amendment: 


and, ſurely, there 1s no horror in apply- 
ing to the mercy of Chriſt for that par- 
don, which he is both able and ready to 
beſtow, and which he has promiſed to 

ant. Laſtly, where is the horror in 


| nr full purpoſes of a better courſe 
of life, 'after a ſincere repentance and 


diſtaſte for the former ? 
Our ſins thus provided for, and a dili- 
gent though imperfect ſearch made into 


our paſt lives, we may venture to beg of 


God, that he would forgive us our neg- 
ligences and ignorances ; ſuch failures in 
our duty as have not followed from a love 
or habit of fin ; but which the frailty of 
human nature hath led us- both to commit 
and to forget. Such failures, though 
they have eſcaped our notice, yet deſerve 
our care; for, being real offences againſt 


God, they do not loſe their guilt, be- 


cauſe we loſe ſight of them, but muſt be 
provided for as ſuch. And even in this 
part of our work, though we cannot do 
all, yet it is owing to our indolence that 


we do ſo little as we do; for I doubt it 
may with more truth be ſaid, that we hide 


our faults, than that we cannot find them. 
However, we ſhould do what we can 
in this matter, and do it ſincerely ; which 
will not only help us to more diſcovery 
than we are aware of, but will give us a 
better title to God's mercy for ſuch as we 
cannot diſcover. After uſing our beſt 
ſtrength, God will excuſe our weakneſs ; 
but to put our plea wholly upon the lat- 
ter, without applying the former, is 
wrong and preſumptuous. To beg of 


God to cleanſe us from our ſecret faults, 
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will be of no amount, whilt our ng FN 
ſtand unthought and unrepctied 2 ha | 
to think that God will grant us his pardo | 
for the latter, whilſt we will not 5 
ourſelves the pains to recollect them, is 
an CANON» if not too much for the 
mercy of God, yet- vaſtly too | 
the morthtnels of nay.” e 

In ſhort, and to conclude—Tn your 
religions reflection, et, and je cuil 
fend — both fins and mercies— Knock, and 
the door of ſalvation ſhall be opened 
to you—Kneel, and be forgiven. 


SERMON. VII. 
The ſame Subject continued. 


Ps AL exix. 59. 


I chought on my ways, and turned my feet unts 
| thy ſtatutes, AER 


Brslors diligence in recollecting our 
otfences, we ſhould ule honeſty and 
impartiality in judging of them. 

We are apt, not only to ſhorten the 
number of our offences, by taking no no- 
tice of many, but alſo to mitigate the 
guilt of thoſe which remain, by taking 
too favourable a notice of them. We 
are very fond of ſetting down many of 
our offences under the title of trivial ones. 
It is very true, our offences are not all 
equal ; but we ſhould be very. careful 
how we accuſtom ourſelves to think any 
of them not worth our notice, which is 
the uſual conſequence of making this 
diſtinction; for we call ſome offences tri- 
vial, not meaning that leſs care or leſs 
repentance 1s due for them, but that they 
deſerve none; which is manifeſtly wrong, 
if they are offences, and which draws this 
pernicious effect after it that, by ac- 
cuſtoming ourſelves to eſteem trivial of- 
fences as nothing, we learn to eſteem 
great ones as leſs than they are. 

Je ſhould always remember, that, as 
God hath given us the faculty of judging 
our behaviour, ſo he has given us the 
rule by which we are to judge it; and that, 
whilſt he leaves us to judge ourſelves, he 
does not exclude his own judgment over 
us; but directs ours to be governed by 
it. The judgment we make of ourſelves 
is not our final judgment; but is ſubordi- 


nate to his judgment, which will be ſo, 


and 1s no farther a ſafe judgment, then as 


it agrees with that; and this is known by 
| its 
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Whenever, therefore, we are inclined 
to judge favourably of our offences, as 
we muſt be ſenſible that we are not the 
only judges of the matter, ſo we ſhould 


be ſuſpicious, whether our own judgment 


will agree with his, who 1s above us. 
This will, of courſe, ſend us to examine 
the judgment we make by that rule of 
duty which is laid before us. Whatever 
part of our conduct diſagrees with that, 
is an offence ; and, as ſuch, muſt be pro- 
vided for by true repentance : nor will it 
be of any amount to call it a trivial of- 
fence, it, by giving it ſuch title, we 
mean to excuſe ourſelves from repenting 
of it; for, though in other reſpects our 


offences greatly differ from each other, 


yet they all agree in this reſpect, that 
they all require repentance and amendment. 

But we are apt, beſides judging favour- 
ably of our offences, to judge favourably 
of ourſelves, and to make ourſelves eaſy 
with our reflections on our wrong beha- 
viour, under the notion that we are frail, 
weak, and imperfect creatures. This is 
very true; but can never be admitted, 
as, of itſelf, ſufficient to excuſe our of- 


fences, without a ſincere repentance and 


amendment. For, weak as we are, we 


are capable of doing what God expects 


from us; and though it be true, that we 
fail of a conſtant ſteady obedience, and 
that the cauſe of this failure lies in the 
frailty of our nature; yet the pardon of 


it muſt lie, not there, but ſomewhere elſe; 


namely, in that appointment which God 
hath ſet for the pardon of all our offences, 
through the merits of Chriſt, upon our 
ſincere repentance. | 
With this appointment before us, it is 
abſurd to think, that the frailty of our 
nature is, of itſelf, ſufficient pardon for 
our offences; - for why then has God 


thought fit to-appoint another method or 
reaſon for pardoning them; and, having 


appointed another method, what occaſion 
have we to lay hold on the frailty of our 
nature, as a plea for pardon, when we 
may, if we pleaſe, lay hold on a much 
better of God's providing ? Nay, rather, 


What affront is it to the goodneſs of God, 


and how dangerous for ourſelves, when 
God has appointed a remedy for our 
frailty, 


without that remedy, ſhall ſufficient! 
plead for us ? F oy 


We ſhould, therefore, be cautious how 
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our bad conduct, which is but the cauſe 
of it. The frailty of our nature is a rea- 
ſon of complaint; but no reaſon of juſti- 
fication: it is a very bad reaſon for being 
indifferent about paſt offences; buta very 
good one for being more cautious in our 
conduct for the future. | 
But there is ſtill another ſtep, by which 
we are very apt to deceive ourſelves in 
the work of religious reflection; which 
is, by vain arguments of our own, about 
the nature and merit of ſuch actions as we 
are deſirous to excuſe, becauſe we are 
loth to give them up. Some part of our 
conduct, a favourite part, lies open to 
exception, and, upon comparing it with 
the expreſs directions of Chriſt's goſpel, 
it appears to be wrong; we preſently 
wiſh it were allowable, and as preſently ſet 
ourſelves at work to make it ſo; we rea- 
ſon about it—as we call it; that is, we 
ſearch for all the fallacies our wit can ſug- 
geſt, to conceal or diſguiſe what we A 
not care to look at: it is natural to be- 
lieve as we wiſh, and we ſoon bring our- 
ſelves to believe ſuch conduct allowable, 
as really calls for repentance and amend- 
ment. But what is all this? Has Chriſt 
ſet a rule of duty before us, and ſtrictly 
enjoined our obſervance of it, and, after 
all, are we obliged to obſerve it only ſo 


far as we judge to be reaſonable ? that is, 


to the honeſt underſtanding. 


in ſhort, only ſo far as we feel agreeable 
to us; for reaſon there can be none in at- 
tempting to make that allowable which 
Chriſt hath forbid. Men may pervert 
themſelves, and puzzle others, by ſuch 
vain attempts; but the truth ſtill lies open 
Chriſt's 
commands are plain things; facts in con- 
duct are plain things; whether the facts 
agree or diſagree with the commands, 
may be plainly ſeen ; if they diſagree, not 
all the ſubtle reaſoning in the world can 
ever make them agree, or can ſet aſide the 
neceſſity of repentance and amendment. 
One thing ſhould never be ſorgot, 
which yet, prrhapy: is not often remem- 
bered, in the work of religious reflection; 
which is, to reflect, not only where we 
have done amiſs, but where we have 
omitted doing well; to confider the 


means of virtue we have neglected, as 


to expect, that. our frailty itſelf, 


well as the means of vice which we, have 
applied, and to take the goodneſs and 
forbcarance of God into conſideration, as 
well as our own ſinfulneſs and obſlinacy. 


Theſe are circumſtances, which, though 


they aggravate our account, muſt yet be 
we depend upon that, as an excuſe for - 


taken 1ato it, to make it a true account. 
| For 


go» | DOMESTIC 


For we are placed here, not only under 
a prohibition againſt fin, but alſo under a 
command to purſue goodneſs ; and God 


hath ſet before us the ſuitable means for 


ſuch a work, as his mercy both gives and 
prolongs the opportunities of applying 
them. Theſe muſt be part of our ac- 
count; theſe are talents committed to 
our truſt, which muſt be returned im- 


proved. | 


Doubtleſs it aggravates the ſinner's ac- 
count, that, in proportion as he has been 
following the wages of fin, he has waſted 
the talents of righteouſneſs committed to 
him ; and that he has not only deſpiſed 


the authority, but the mercy, of God : 


and, as this aggravates his account, ſo it 
heightens the neceſſity of his repentance 
and reformation ; unleſs we think it in- 
different with how great an account on 
our heads we ſtand before the tribunal of 
Chrift. 7 


It is ſurely right to diminiſh our ac- 


count; before we are called there; and, in 


e deer, as we find it a heavy one, to 
e the more ſpeedy and anxious for light- 
ening it, by a timely repentance and re- 
formation. | 
Nor is it leſs ſuitable that we ſhould 
have recourſe to this duty then, when we 
have occaſion to look up for his aſſiſtance 
under any preſent ſtate of difficulty and 
danger; it being as preſumptuous in fin- 
ners, impenitently ſuch, to aſk and ex- 
pect God's bleſſings, as it is not to be 
afraid of his judgments. In our preſent 
ſtate, we have great reaſon to aſk God's 
aſſiſtance againſt our enemies; and that 
he would blaſt thoſe purpoſes, which, 
ſhould they ripen to event, would prove 
a judgment upon us, too heavy for our 


heads, though not too heavy for our ſins. 


In proportion as we want divine aſſiſtance, 


we ſhould quality ourſelves for aſking it; 
and our qualification muſt be the ſame 
which David had recourſe to, when he 
- ſought the favour of God — we mult ht 


on our «ways, and turn our feet unto his ſta- 
tutes, Whether we look around us, or 
within our own breaſts, there is. enough 
to think of; and we are gone ſo far aſtray 


from God's ſtatutes, that, upon turning 


our feet towards them, we muſt take 


many ſteps to recover them. | 
Our cauſe is good; and, if we make 
ourſelves ſo, we ſhall aſſuredly find God 


ſo. But this is not to be done by lament- 
A Aug general wickedneſs of the times; 
2 
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entation, which every one is ready Lord. 
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to join, without conſidering how 
himſelf contributes wen waking es 
ſo. Lamentation has no effect; nor has 
repentance a ſufficient one, without re- 
formation; which muſt be brought about 
not by reproaching others, but by eack 
one's amendment of himſelf. This, in- 
deed, is a work, the complete perform- 
ance of which we may not expect from 
the perverfeneſs and opſtinacy of man; 
but, ſuch is the goodneſs and mercy of - 
God, that the few who ſincerely turn 
themſelves to him ſhall prevail, for avert. 
ing thoſe judgments, which, but for thei; 
fakes, would fall on the many who will 
not turn and feck after God. Ten right. 
eous men, had they been found in it, 
would have ſaved Sodom. God, in the 
diſpenſation of his providence, often ith- 
holds his judgments on the wicked, from 
a regard to the good, who are mixed 
among them; and ſuffers the tares to 
continue, becauſe he will not root up the 
wheat with them ; thus encouraging the 
good, whilſt, at the ſame time, he allows 
the wicked opportunity for their repent- 
ance, | Op 
Notwithſtanding the general wicked- 
neſs, diflipation, and inattention to reli- 
gion, which, it muſt be owned, do ſtrong- 
ly mark the preſent times, yet there ate 
many among us, who love and fear God, 
and attend to his religion, though there 
may be more who negle&, perhaps de- 
ſpiſe, both: and, though there are many 
among us, who are buſy in contriving, 
and would rejoice in effecting, the ruin of 
their country; who, with the malice of 
diſguſted ambition, firſt bring war to our 
gates, and then treacherouſly obſtruct the 
ſacceſs of it; yet we have thoſe, and 
enough of them, who love their country, 
and have both courage and integrity to 
ſtand forth in its defence. | 
Let us hope, then, that, for the ſake of 
thoſe among us who love God and their 
country, the Almighty will lift up him- 
ſelf to our aſſiſtance on this occaſion ; that 
he will ftrengthen the hands of thoſe, 
whoſe hearts are ready in our defencc, 
and give us the bleſſing of ſucceſs—re- 
ſerving his judgments for thoſe who are 
diſpoſed to betray us : and, let us truſt, 
that, if we diligently ſeek him, and turn 
our feet unto his ſtatutes, God will ful 
ſay to our Sion, I am thy ſalvation, and to 
thoſe who love his name—Be frong, aud 


etabliſh your hearts, all ye who truſt in the 
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